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Dkpartment  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
W{i8hingtony  September  14j  1894. 

Sir:  Tlie  sixty-third  annual  report  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  herewith 
submitted,  aims  only  to  give  a  resum6  of  noteworthy  events  which  have 
occurred  in  the  Indian  service  during  the  year  and  of  the  work  for 
Indian  civilization  which  has  been  in  progress.  Ko  attempt  is  made 
to  theorize  upon  the  Indian  question  or  to  point  out  a  way  by  which  to 
*' solve  the  Indian  problem."  It  is  a  plain  recital  of  facts,  accompa- 
nied by  the  report  of  the' superintendent  of  Indian  schools  and  reports 
of  agents  and  school  superintendents,  tables  giving  educational,  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  and  financial  statistics  of  general  interest,  with 
otlier  information  required  by  law  to  be  embodied  in  this  report. 

From  all  these  it  will  appear  that  the  year  has  been  one  unmarked 
by  outbreak  or  disturbance  of  any  kind,  and  one  in  which  the  steady 
pressure  of  earnest  work  along  all  lines  has  produced  satisfactory 
results  in  general,  with  an  occasional  instance  of  unusual  hopefulness 

and  encouragement. 

• 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  the  Indian  service  by  the  Lidian  appro- 
priation act  for  the  fiscal  year  just  begun  is  less  by  $663,240.64  than 
the  amount  appropriated  by  the  Indian  act  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  as 
far  as  the  actual  expenses  of  the  service  are  concerned,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  aggregate  of  the  aot  for  1895  is  greater  than  the 
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runs  coaiiter  to  school  discipline  and  habits;  and  a  short  time  at  home 
does  much  to  nullify  the  training  received  at  school. 

The  aggregate  enrollment  for  the  year  has  been  21,451  pupils,  and 
the  average  attendance  17,096,  being  a  little  over  79  per  cent  of  the 
enrollment.    It  is  given  in  detail  as  follows: 

Table  2. — Enrollment  and  average  attendance  at  Indian  achooU,  189S  and  1894, 


Kind  of  school. 


Ck>vemment  sohoolB : 

Konreservation  training. 
Reaervation  boarding — 
Day 


Total 


Contract  schools : 

Boarding 

Day 

Boarding,  specially  appropriated  for 


Total 


Enrollment. 


1893. 


1804. 


4,346 
6,780 
3,580 


14, 715 


4,182 

616 

1,327 


4,350 
7,631 
3,249 


Average  aUend- 
ance. 


15,230 


4,048 

598 

1,281 


6,125 


Public  day  schools 

Mission  schools  not  assiHted  by  Government ;  boarding  and 
day  pupils 


Aggregate. 
Increase . . . 


202 
75 


5,927 


226 
68 


21,117 


21,451  ! 

334 ; 


1893. 

1894. 

8,621 
5,447 
2,166 

8,600 
6,140 
2,079 

11,233 

11.828 

3,U9 

342 

1,113 

3. 507 
428 

1,162 

4,904 

5,087 

123 
43 

133 
40 

16,303 


17,096 
793 


It  will  be  noticed  that  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  enroll- 
ment at  Government  boarding  scliools  on  reservations  amounting  to 
851,  with  an  increase  of  693  in  average  attendance.  This  is  a  gain  of 
12J  per  cent.  The  20  training  schools  have  held  their  own  in  enroll- 
ment with  a  slight  falling  off  in  average  attendance. 

The  falling  off  in  the  Government  day  schools  is  explained  by  the 
closing  of  three  daj^  schools  among  the  Sioux  (one  merged  into  the  new 
boarding  school  under  the  Standing  Reck  Agency  and  two  discontinued 
on  the  Cheyenne  Reservation)  and  the  temporary  closing  of  four  day 
schools  among  the  Eastern  Cherokees,  which  wiU  be  reopened  this  falL 

Contract  schools  have  fallen  off  in  enrollment,  as  was  also  the  case 
last  year;  but  have  gained  in  average  attendance. 

The  largest  gain  anywhere  has  been  at  the  point  where  it  was  most 
needed  and  least  expected,  viz,  among  the  Navajoes.  The  Navsyo 
school  opened  in  September  with  16  pupils,  and  closed  in  June  with  197. 
Parents  brought  their  children  voluntarily;  many  were  refused  admis- 
sion because  they  could  not  possibly  be  accommodated,  and  some  were 
turned  away  crying.  It  was  an  overwhelming  increase  of  100  per  cent, 
and  like  an  unpreparedfor  mountain  fireshet  was  quite  as  likely  to  do 
harm  as  good.  Delight  and  dismay  combined.  Fortunately  the  risky 
experiment  of  crowding  that  number  of  children  into  buildings,  which 
will  properly  provide  for  less  than  150,  had  no  untoward  result;  but  it 
is  too  hazardous  to  be  repeated.  All  sitting  rooms  and  play  rooms  were 
converted  into  school  rooms  and  dormitories,  and  then  the  boys  slept 
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three,  four,  and  five  in  a  bed.    The  Government  has  for  years  appealed 
to  the  Navajoes  to  send  their  children  to  school;  it  should  now  with 
alacrity  heed  their  appeal  for  schools  to  which  to  send  them,  and  should 
furnish  new  buildings  and  equipments  at  once;  3,860  outof  4,00d  Nav 
^o  children  are  yet  to  be  provided  for. 

One  small  attempt  was  made  to  retain  the  enthusiasm  and  relieve 
the  pressure  by  establishing  a  day  school  in  a  remote  part  of  the  reser- 
vation. Unfortunately  the  restriction  that  a  day-school  building  must 
cost  not  over  $1,000  was  found  to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle.  In  many 
localities  this  sum  would  be  sufficient,  but  in  a  country  where  every- 
thing must  be  transported  long  distances  from  any  railrpads  the  amount 
is  entirely  inadequate. 

This  awakening  of  the  Navajoes  is  largely  ascribed  to  a  visit  made 
to  the  Chicago  Exposition  by  a  party  of  fifteen  of  their  representative 
men.  The  trip  was  worked  up  by  Lieut.  Plummer,  acting  agent,  funds 
for  the  purpose  being  furnished  by  the  Indian  Bights  Association.  The 
delegation  returned  amazed  at  what  they  had  seen,  eager  to  relate  it 
to  the  tribe,  and  anxious  to  put  their  new  ideas  into  practice.  A  few 
specimen  extracts  Irom  some  of  their  formal  reports  to  their  friends  are 
well  worth  quoting: 

We  thought  when  we  got  back  we  could  tell  the  cliildren  what  we  saw  at  the  fair. 
That  is  what  the  agent  took  us  there  for.  When  we  started  from  home  we  saw  farms 
all  the  way.  They  don't  lay  around  in  the  sun.  There  lots  of  white  people  work 
all  the  time  for  a  living.  I  never  dreamed  of  what  I  saw  there.  Now  I  have  seen 
it.  Coming  back  I  never  slept  for  thinking  of  it.  You  should  let  your  children  go 
to  school    No  difference  how  much  you  love  them,  better  let  them  go  to  school. 

I  have  wished  a  thousand  times  since  I  came  back  that  I  was  a  boy  so  I  could  put 
myself  in  school.    I  have  put  two  children  in,  and  a  neighbor  has  put  one  in. 

The  headmen  were  ashamed  of  their  hogans  after  seeing  the  houses  the  white  men 
lived  in.  I  have  told  the  people  that  after  we  traveled  for  a  night  and  a  day,  the 
white  people  were  taking  care  of  the  earth  all  the  way.  Look  at  our  country;  we 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it.    Look  at  the  difference. 

The  white  people  are  like  ants,  industrious,  working  all  the  time ;  they  are  thick, 
coming  and  going  aU  the  time.  Before,  we  thought  the  agent  told  lie  when  he  told 
us  how  many  white  people  there  are.  All  believe  now  because  so  many  of  us  saw. 
To  see  the  progress  of  the  white  man,  like  the  corn  growing  from  the  seed  fast  in 
one  season.  Old  things  are  like  the  seed.  From  the  old  to  the  new  is  hke  from  the 
carita  [Mexican  cart  with  wheels  of  solid  wood]  to  a  Studebaker  wagon. 

We  saw  nice  trains  on  the  road,  but  a  fine  one  at  the  fair.  Indians  not  fit  to  ride 
in  it.  It  seems  that  other  tribes  are  ahead  of  the  Navajoes.  When  I  saw  the  big 
guns  I  told  the  medicine  men  what  did  they  mean  by  telling  the  young  men  that 
they  could  protect  the  Navi^oes  against  all  the  whites.  Two  white  men  with  one 
of  these  guns  could  whip  all  the  Navajo  tribe. 

1  was  asked  by  an  ignorant  Indian  from  Cotton  Weed  Wash  if  there  were  more 
white  men  than  Navajoes.  I  showed  him  the  dust  and  grass,  and  told  him  I  could 
just  as  soon  try  to  count  the  white  people;  that  they  lived  on  the  water  as  well  as 
on  the  land.  Then  he  sat  down  and  wanted  me  tell  him  all  I  saw.  I  told  him  I 
oould  not  if  I  talked  till  I  was  gray. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  average  attendance  of 
Indian  pupils  during  a  series  of  years: 

Table,  3. — Number  of  Indian  achoola  and  average  attendance  from  1877  to  1894, 


Year. 


1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1K90. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 


Boarding  schools. 


I 


^'»""»-  LttSS^e, 


48 

49 

52 

60 

68 

71 

75 

86 

114 

115 

117 

126 

136 

140 

146 

149 

156 

157 


3,888 

2,755 

2,599 

4,358 

6,201 

7,260 

8,020 

8,705 

9,146 

9,865 

11,425 

12.422 

13,635 

14,457 


Number. 


83 

119 

107 

109 

106 

54 

64 

76 

86 

99 

110 

107 

103 

106 

110 

126 

119 

tll5 


chools.* 

To 

Average 
attendanoe. 

N  niber. 

131 

168 

159 

• 

169 

174 

4,221 

1,311 

125 

1,443 

139 

1,757 

162 

1,942 

200 

2,370 

214 

2,500 

227 

2.715 

233 

2.406 

239 

2,367 

246 

2,163 

256 

2.745 

275 

2,668 

275 

2,639 

272 

Average 
atteodanoe. 


3,508 

4,142 

4.488 

4,651 

4.976 

4,060 

4,042 

6.115 

8,143 

9.630 

10,520 

11,420 

11,552 

12,233 

13.588 

15,167 

16,308 

17,006 


*  Public  schools  attended  by  Indian  children  included  in  the  average  attendance  but  not  in  the 
number  of  schools. 

tXhis  does  not  include  four  Eastern  Cherokee  schools  discontinued  during  the  past  year,  but  to  be 
resumed  this  year. 

OOMPITLSORY  ATTENDANCE. 

The  course  outlined  in  my  last  report  relative  to  obtaining  pupils  for 
nonreservation  schools  only  with  the  voluntary  consent  of  their  parents 
or  near  relatives  has  been  strictly  adhered  to.  No  children  have  been 
forced  to  attend  schools  away  from  their  reservation  homes. 

This  policy,  adopted  by  the  office  last  year,  was  enacted  into  law  by 
Congress  at  its  last  session  in  the  following  item  of  the  Indian  appro- 
priation act: 

Sec.  11.  That  uo  Indian  child  shall  be  Heut  irom  any  Indian  reservation  to  a  school 
heyond  the  State *or  Territory  in  which  said  reservation  is  situated  without  the  vol- 
untary consent  of  the  father  or  mother  of  such  child,  if  either  of  them  are  livin^^,  and 
if  neither  of  them  are  living  without  the  voluntiiry  consent  of  the  next  of  kin  of 
such  child.  Such  consent  shall  be  made  before  the  agent  of  the  reservation,  and  he 
shall  send  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  his  certificate  that  such  consent  has 
been  voluntarily  given  before  such  child  shall  be  removed  from  such  reservation. 
And  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  Indian  agent  or  other  employ^  of  the  Government 
to  induce,  or  seek  to  induce,  by  withholding  rations  or  by  other  improper  means, 
the  parents  or  next  of  kin  of  any  Indian  to  consent  to  the  removal  of  any  Indian 
child  beyond  the  limits  of  any  reservation. 

The  effect  of  this  policy,  which  is  well  understoo<l  among  all  the 
Indians,  has  been  only  salutary,  and  the  result  which  was  anticipated, 
viz,  that  it  would  ultimately  increase  the  attendance  at  nonreserva- 
tion schools,  has  already  begun  to  be  realized.  The  report  of  the  super- 
intendent of  Haskell  Institute  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  contains  the  follow- 
ing: 

With  a  capacity  of  500  there  has  been  an  average  attendance  for  the  year  of  490^^. 
Formerly  a  very  large  percentage  of  our  pupils  came  from  the  Oneidas  of  Wisconsin, 
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the  Sioux  of  Dakota,  the  Indians  of  Michigan,  and  from  various  other  points  at  a 
distance,  while  during  the  past  year  we  have  been  expected  to  draw  from  Kansas 
and  the  Indian  Territory  only.  There  are  many  discouraging  features  in  the  collec- 
tion of  pupils  for  nonreservation  schools;  but  as  they  grow  older  and  their  reputa- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  Haskell,  spreads,  the  number  of  applications  from  Indian 
youth  at  various  agencies  for  entry  materially  increases.  It  is  somewhat  remarka- 
ble, as  well  as  encouraging,  to  note  that  during  the  month  of  June  37  new  pupils 
arrived,  unaccompanied  by  escort  and  without  solicitation. 

Of  course,  upon  reservations  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Indiana 
that  rations  can  be  withheld  quickens  the  interest  of  ignorant  or  care- 
less parents  in  school  attendance.  But  even  then  the  chief  motor 
X>ower  is  ceaseless  moral  suasion  on  the  part  of  the  agents,  superiu- 
tendents,  missionaries,  and  all  connected,  officially  or  otherwise,  with 
the  business  of  Indian  civilization. 

NEW  WORK. 

Schools. — ^The  three  new  boarding  schools  which  my  last  report 
stated  w;ere  ready  for  opening  with  the  new  school  year  have  been  suc- 
cessfully m^>intained  at  Round  Valley,  Gal.;  Grand  River,  Standing 
Rock  Reservation,  N.  Dak.;  and  Rainy  Mountain,  Kiowa  Reservation, 
Okla.  A  much-needed  boarding  school  among  the  White  Mountain 
Apaches  has  been  substituted  for  the  day  school  at  that  far-off  point. 
After  being  closed  for  two  years,  owing  to  the  burning  of  its  buildings, 
the  boarding  school  at  Fort  Peck  Agency  was  reopened  last  March  in 
the  buildings  vacated  during  the  past  year  by  the  Fort  Peck  military 
post.  These  buildings  can  easily  be  made  to  accommodate  160  pupils. 
Their  old-time  interest  in  schools  was  immediately  manifested  by  the 
Fort  Peck  Indians  by  promptly  running  the  enrollment  up  to  132.  Two 
new  day  schools  have  been  opened  among  the  Moquis  Apaches,  one 
among  the  Mission  Indians  in  California,  four  among  the  Sioux  at  Pine 
Ridge,  and  three  among  the  Rosebud  Sioux. 

A  few  day  schools  have  been  discontinued  because  boarding  schools 
were  substituted,  or  because,  for  other  reasons,  they  were  not  needed. 

Buildings, — The  burned  Winnebago  buildings  have  been  rebuilt  and 
occupied.  The  Albuquerque,  Grand  Junction,  Fort  Totten,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Mescalero,  Rainy  Mountain,  Seger  Colony,  Crow  Creek,  San 
Carlos,  and  Hoopa  Valley  schools  have  been  given  important  additions 
to  their  respective  plants.  At  Pine  Ridge  11  day  school  buildings  for 
recitations  and  12  industrial  cottages,  to  be  occupied  by  teachers,  have 
been  completed  or  are  now  in  course  of  construction.  Three  such  school 
buildings  and  cottages  are  under  way  at  Rosebud,  and  three  more  at 
Fort  Berthold.  Some  of  these  are  for  new  schools  to  be  opened  this 
coming  fall,  but  most  of  ttiem  are  to  replace  wretched,  makeshift  build- 
ings, which  had  been  utilized  and  made  to  hold  together  while  the  experi- 
ment of  establishing  camp  schools  in  the  respective  districts  was  being 
put  to  the  test.  Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  putting  up  buildings 
in  which  new  boarding  schools  shall  be  established  at  Fort  Berthold  and 
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Lac  au  Flambeau;  for  replacing  the  worn-out  buildiugs  at  Lower  Brul^ 
with  a  new  plant  at  the  new  agency;  for  replacing  building  burned  at 
l^eah  Bay;  for  making  additions  totheMenomonee  Phoenix  Seneca  and 
Uintah  and  Ouray  schools;  and  for  giving  the  Walker  River  day  school 
a  building  which  will  afford  decent  facilities  for  school  work,  something 
which  it  has  not  had  hitherto. 

NEEDS. 

The  Jicarilla  Apaches  and  Southern  Utes  have  no  schools  of  any  kind 
on  their  reservations.  They  could  send  their  children  to  the  not  dis- 
tant training  schools  at  Grand  Junction  and  Fort  Lewis,  Colo.,  and 
Albuquerque  and  Santa  F^,  K.  Mex.,  but  they  are  very  averse  to  doing 
so,  and  moreover  the  civilizing  object-lesson  influence  of  a  school  in 
their  midst  is  one  of  their  greatest  needs.  The  immediate  and  extra- 
ordinary needs  of  the  Navajoes  have  alrea<ly  been  spoken  of.  The 
Bosebud  Sioux  are  still  without  any  Government  boarding  school.  Some 
of  the  La  Pointe  Agency  reservations  besides  Lac  du  Flambeau  ought 
to  have  boarding  schools.  This  subject  is  taken  up  again  under  the 
next  heading. 

The  buildings  at  Leech  Lake  and  Pine  Bidge,  as  well  as  Keah  Bay, 
which  have  been  burned  during  the  year  must  be  replaced.  Enlarge- 
ment or  improvement  of  buildings,  or  both,  are  called  for  almost  every- 
where, and  this  takes  no  account  of  rei>airs  which,  upon  hundreds 
of  buildings  subject  to  the  hard  usage  of  children,  must  be  extensive, 
expensive,  and  continuous. 

Among  the  crying  needs  throughout  the  Indian  school  service  are  im- 
proved sewerage  and  water  supplies.  Only  a  few  schools  are  able  to 
report  good  hygienic  conditions  as  to  sewerage,  or  as  to  sufficient  water 
supply  for  domestic  use  and  protection  against  fire,  and,  when  it  is 
needed,  for  irrigation.  Such  defects  are  serious,  and  usually  can  not 
be  remedied  without  a  considerable  expense  at  the  outset;  but  the 
expense  would  undoubtedly  prove  economy  in  the  end,  even  without 
taking  into  account  the  incalculable  value  of  human  health  and  life. 

SCHOOL  APPROPRIATIONS. 

As  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  my  estimate  for  school  appropria- 
tions for  the  current  fiscal  year  were  less  by  $83,897  than  the  appropri- 
ation for  the  preceding  year.  Those  estimates  had  been  prepared  with 
utmost  care  and  included  only  absolutely  necessary  items,  and  1  said : 
"  In  my  opinion,  any  reduction  in  the  amounts  asked  for  will  to  just 
that  extent  reduce  the  efficiency  of  the  service  and  retard  its  progress.'^ 
Congress,  however,  saw  fit  to  reduce  the  appropriation  below  the  esti- 
mate. I  shall  do  whiit  I  can  to  carry  on  and  improve  the  school  service 
just  so  far  as  the  appropriation  wiU  allow. 
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The  following  is  a  table  of  school  appropriations  for  a  series  of  years: 

Tahlk  4. — Ahnual  appropriations  made  hy  the  Government  since  the  fiscal  year  1877  for 

the  support  of  Indian  schooh. 


Tear. 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


Appropri- 
ation. 


$20. 
30, 

W. 

75. 

75. 
135, 
487, 
675, 
902, 
1,100, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
200 
200 
800 
065 


Per  cent 
increase. 


50 

100 

25 


80 

260 

88 

47 
10 


Tear. 


Appropri- 
ation. 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


11,211.415 
1,179.916 
1.348,015 
1,304,568 
1, 842. 770 
2,291,650 
2. 315. 612 
2, 243. 497 
2,060,605 


Per  cent 
increaae. 


10 

•2.6 

14 

85 
24.3 
0.9 
♦3.5 
*8.87 


*  Decrease. 

It  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  that  appropriations  for  Indian 
schools  would  continue  to  increase  indefinitely;  and  to  maintain  a 
school  plant  of  course  does  not  cost  so  much  as  to  establish  it.  But 
the  Indian  school  plant  is  not  yet  fully  established.  There  are  gaps 
and  omissions  in  all  directions.  For  instance,  at  several  agencies  the 
school  accommodations  of  all  kinds  are  50  per  cent,  or  less  than  that,  of 
the  school  population,  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Colorado  River,  Ariz 50 

Tongne  River,  Mont 50 

Uintah  and  Ouray,  Utah 47 

Eastern  Cherokees,  N.  C 44 

Western  Shoshone,  Nev 41 

Nevada,  Nev 41 

Moquis,  Ariz 30 

Pima  and  Papago,  Ariz 30 

San  Carlos,  Ariz 25 

Navi^oes,  Ariz 04 

Jicarilla,  N.  Mex 0 

Sonthem  Ute,  Colo 0 

Many  other  tribes  have  but  little  over  50  jyer  cent  of  their  children 
provided  for. 

TKACHERS'   INSTITUTES. 


A  series  of  five  institutes  for  workers  in  Indian  schools  has  been  held 
during  the  past  summer  at  Chilocco,  Okla. ;  Santa  F^,  IN'.  Mex. ;  Salem, 
Oreg. ;  Helena,  Mont. ;  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.  They  continued  for  one 
week  each,  and  were  arranged  and  conducted  by  the  superintendent  of 
Indian  schools,  assisted  by  school  superintendents  and  employes  in  the 
field,  and  others.  Details  as  to  these  institutes,  which  proved  to  be  of 
great  interest  and  value,  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  Indian^chools,  on  page  360. 

Many  other  subjects  of  interest  and  importance  connected  with  the 
Indian  school  service,  plans  for  its  advancement  in  the  future,  with 
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information  as  to  its  condition  and  needs  as  fonnd  during  his  tour  of 
personal  observation,  are  discuHsed  by  Supt.  Hailman  in  his  report, 
to  which  I  invite  careful  attention. 

SCHOOL   COMMITTEES  AMONG  INDIANS. 

The  attempt  to  interest  Indians  in  securing  the  attendance  of  their 
children  at  school  and  to  obtain  their  active  cooperation  in  putting  and 
keeping  them  there  is  showing  good  results.  In  the  Seger  colony, 
Oklahoma,  it  has  been  particularly  effective,  and  Supt.  Seger's  annual 
report  contains  the  following  description  of  the  methods  pursued  and 
the  success  attained: 

Early  in  the  year  word  was  given  oat  that  there  would  be  chosen  five  Indians  to 
serve  as  a  school  committee  with  whom  the  superintendent  would  counsel  in  regard 
to  the  school  matters,  and  who  would  be  required  to  visit  the  school  and  inspeot 
and  thoroughly  acquaint  themselves  with  the  teaching  and  treatment  their  children 
were  receiving.  The  duties  laid  out  for  them  were  numerous  and  varied.  I  had 
some  misgivings  as  to  whether  there  would  be  found  good  men  who  would  be  will- 
iniiC  to  serve  on  this  committee,  as  there  was  no  pay  connected  with  it.  Yet  when 
word  was  given  out  that  the  Indians  should  nominate  a  number  of  men  from  whom 
would  be  chosen  the  Ave  required,  and  when  the  nominations  were  handed  in,  it 
was  fonnd  that  there  were  so  many  good  men  named  that  it  was  no  trouble  to  choose 
the  live  suited  for  the  place.  To  this  school  committee  is  due  much  of  the  satisfac- 
tion, harmony,  and  cordiality,  and  through  it  regular  attendance  has  been  main- 
tained all  through  the  school  year. 

In  this  connection  I  append  another  extract  from  that  report  show- 
ing how  this  remote  camp  boarding  school  is  identifying  itself  with  the 
interests  of  the  white  community  which  is  rapidly  approaching  it. 

Last  October  the  school  made  an  exhibft  at  the  district  fair  at  £1  Reno,  Okla.,  60 
miles  from  this  school.  The  exhibit  took  twelve  premiums  and  diplomas,  $36  in  cash 
premiums,  the  most  important  of  which  was  a  $25  premium  on  the  best  collection  of 
home  products.  This  was  taken  not  in  competition  with  other  Indians  and  schools, 
but  with  the  surrounding  country.  We  also  took  two  premiums  on  brood  maree 
and  one  on  a  colt.  When  the  fair  delegation  came  home  with  the  blue  and  pink  rib- 
bons and  the  diplomas  the  children  displayed  as  much  enthusiasm  as  white  children; 
and  why  not  ? 

LOCATION  AND   CAPACITY   OF  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  tables  show  in  detail  the  location,  capacity,  and  attend- 
ance of  nonreservation  training  schools ;  the  location,  capacity,  and 
datB  of  establishing  the  various  Qovemment  reservation  boarding 
schools,  and  the  location  and  capacity  of  Government  day  schools: 
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Table  B.—  Loeation,  average  attendanee,  oapacity,  eUk,  of  nanreservaiion  training  schooU 

during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1894. 


Name  of  school. 


Carlialo.  Pa 

Chemawa,  Oreg 

Fort  Stevennon,  N.  Dak 

Chilocco,  Okla 

Genoa,  Nebr 

Albuqaerqne,  N.  Hex . . 

Haskell,  Kans 

Grand  Junction,  Colo  . . 

Santa  F6.  K.  Mex 

FortMoiave,  Ariz 

Carson,  Nev 

Pierre.  S.  Dak 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

Fort  Lewis,  Colo 

Fort  Shaw,  Mont 

Penis,  Cal 

Flandreaa,  S.  Dak 

Pipestone,  lilnn 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.. 
Tomah,  Wis 


Total 


Date  of 
opening;. 


Nov. 

Feb. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Se^. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


1,1879 
25.1880 
18,1883 
15.1884 
20.1884 
—,1884 

1.1884 
-,  1886 
—,1800 
-.1800 
—.1800 
—,1801 
—.1891 
—.1892 
27,1802 

0. 1893 

7,1893 
— ,1803 
8,.  1808 
19,1808 


Number 
of  em- 
ploy^. 


70 
26 
24 
44 

43 
58 
46 
13 
24 
14 
22 
20 
27 
40 
31 
14 
13 
9 

28 
10 


Rate  per 
annum. 


$167. 00 
175.00 


167.00 
167.00 
175.00 
167.00 
175.00 
175.00 
167.00 
175.00 
167.00 
175.00 


167.00 


167.00 
167.00 
167.00 


Capacity. 


*800 
300 
150 
350 
400 
300 
500 
130 
175 
150 
150 
180 
150 
800 
250 
125 
150 
75 
160 
125 


4,920 


Enroll- 
ment. 


723 
250 
130 
279 
340 
290 

5;o 

110 
152 
148 
107 
133 
157 
1B5 
233 
120 
110 
72 
178 
109 


4,350 


ATvraAS 

attend- 

aaee. 


128 
250 
257 
256 
485 
09 

i35 

77 

102 

132 

120 

194 

90 

91 

61 

113 

67 


3,600 


*  With  outinff  system, 
t  When  new  hospital  bnildins  is  provided. 

t  Average  from  July  1  to  September  30, 1898.    The  school  was  then  suspended,  and  reopened  March 
1,  1894. 

Table  6. — Location j  capaoityy  and  date  of  opening  of  Oovemment  reservation  hoarding 

schools. 


Location. 


Arizona: 

Colorado  River 

Keam's  Canyon 

Navai  o  Agency 

Pima 

San  Carlos 

White  Mountain  Apache 

California: 

Fort  Tuma 

Hoopa 

Round  Valley 

Idaho : 

Fort  Hall 

Fort  Lapwai 

Lemhi 

Indian  Territory: 

Quapaw 

Seneca,  Shawnee, and  Wyandotte. 
Kannas: 

Kickapoo 

Pottawatomie 


Sac  and  Fox  and  Iowa. 
Minnesota: 


Leoch  Lake 
Pine  Point . 


Red  Lake 

White  Earth  .... 
Wild  Rice  River. 
Montana : 

Blackfeet 

Crow 

Fort  Belknap 

Fort  Peck 


Nebraska: 

Omaha 

Santee 

Winnebago . 


100 
00 
100 
150 
100 
50 

250 

120 

30 

200 

200 

40 

110 
125 

*30 
75 

50 

50 
40 

30 

110 

60 

110 
lUO 
110 
150 


80 

tlOO 

80 


Date  of 
opening. 


Mar.,  1879 

,  1887 

Dec.,  1881 

Sept..  1881 

Oct.,  1880 

Feb.,  1894 

Apr.,  1884 
Jnn.  21. 1893 
Sept.  12,1803 


,  1874 

Sept.,  1886 

Sept.,  1885 

Sept.,  1872 

June,  1872 


Oct., 


(Sept., 

Nov., 
Mar., 

Nov., 

Mar., 

Jan., 
Oct., 
Aug., 
Aug., 


Apr., 
Oct., 


1871 
1873 
1871 
1875 

1867 
1892 

1877 
1871 
1892 

1883 
1884 
1891 
1881 


1881 
1874 
1874 


Remarks. 


Begun  by  Friends  as  orphan  asylum 
1867,  under  contract  with  tribie. 


Iowa. 

Sac  and  Fox. 


Prior  to  this  date  a  contract  school 
opened  in  November,  1888. 

Prior  to  this  date  a  contract  school 
opened  in  November,  1888. 


Buildings  bnmed  November,  1891,  and 
September,  1892,  reopened  March, 
1894. 


*  Also  40  day  pupils. 


t  Also  20  day  pupfls. 
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Table  6. — Location ,  capacity ,  etc,  of  Oovemmetit  reaervation  hoarding  echooh — Cont'd. 


Location. 


Nevada: 

Pyramid  Lake 

Weetem  Shoebone 
New  Mexico: 

Mescalero 

North  Dakota* 


Fort  Totten 


Standing  Rock,  agency 

Standing  Rock,  agricultural.. 

Standing  Rock,  Grand  River. 
Korth  Carolina: 

Eastern  Cherokee 

Oklahoma: 

Absentee  Shawnee 

Arapaho 


Cheyenne . 
Fort  SiU.. 

Ejiw  

Oaage 

Otoe 

Pawnee... 


Ponca  

Rainy  Mountain. . . . . 
Riveniide  (Wichita). 

Sac  and  Fox 


Soger  Colony 

Wasbito  (Kiowa). 

Oregon : 

Grande  Ronde — 

Klamath 

Siletx 

Simnaaho , 

Umatilla 

Warm  Springs 

Yainax 

South  Dakota: 

Fort  Bennett 

Forest  City 

CrowCreelc 

Lower  Brul6 , 

Pine  Ridge 

Sisseton 

Yankton , 

Utah: 

Ouray 

Uintah 

Washington : 

NeahBay 

Chehalis 

Okanagan  

Pnyallnp 

Quinaieft 

S^Eokomish 

Yakima 

Wisoonsin : 

Menomonee 

Oneida 

Wyoming: 

Shoshone  


Ca. 


Date  of 


pacity.  I     opening. 


80 
SO 


Nov.,     1882 
Feb.  11, 1883 


SO     Apr.,     1884 


Total 


426 

110 
100 
100 

100 

70 
110 

200 
126 

60 

160 
60 

125 

100 
60 
60 

100 

CO 
ISO 

*70 
125 
90 
75 
100 
00 
90 


SO 

120 
13S 
70 
200 
125 
125 

80 
80 

75 
60 
75 

150 
40 
60 

130 

125 
80 

150 


fJan., 
May, 


Itemarks. 


1874 
1891 
1877 
1878 
Nov.  20, 1893 

Jan.    1,1893 

May.      1872 
Dec.,     1875 

,  1879 

Aug.,  1891 

5Dec.,  1869 

Mag.,  1874 

Feb.,  1874 

Oct.,  1875 

c ,  1865 

> ,  1878 

Jan.,  1882 

Sept.,  1893 

Sept.,  1871 

^ ,  1868 

\ATaT.,  1872 
Jan.  11. 1893 

Feb.,  1871 

Apr.,  1874 

Feb.,  1874 

Oct.,  1873 

Aug.,  1882 

Jan.,  1883 

June,  1884 

Nov.,  1882 

KJan.,   1874 

!^ ,  1880 

;  Apr.  1,  1893 

I  ,  1874 

Oct.,   1881 
Deo.,   1883 

,  1873 

Feb.,   1882 

Apr.,  1893 
Jan.   1881 

I  July.  1868 

Jan.,  1873 

I  ,  1890 

>  June,  1871 

,  1868 

Dec.,  1866 
,  1860 

,  1876 

Mar.  27,1893 

I 
Apr.,  1879 


Previously  a  semi-boarding  school. 


At  agency. 

At  Fort  Totten. 


Prior  to  this  date  a  contract  school 
opened  in  1885. 

Started    under  the  auspices   of   the 
Friends  in  1872. 


In  Kansas. 

In  Indian  Territory. 

In  Nebraska. 

Do 
In  Indian  Territory. 


In  Kansas. 

In  Indian  Territory. 


Girls'  school. 
Boys'  school. 


7,825 


Also  40  day  pupils. 
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Table  7.— Xoco^ion  and  capacity  of  Government  day  schools,  June  SO,  1894, 


Capacity. 
Arisona: 

Koqni  ReMrvatioD— 

Oreiba 40 

Polaoca 50 

California: 

Big  Pine* 35 

Bishop* 40 

Bianchester* 30 

Mission,  9  schools '..  283 

Potter  Valley* 50 

Ukiah* 40 

Upper  Lake* 45 

Indian  Territory : 

Peoria 25 

Iowa: 

Sac  and  Fox 40 

Michigan : 

Baraga 50 

L'Anse 30 

Minnesota: 

Birch  Cooley 36 

Montana: 

Tongne  lUyer 30 

Nevada: 

Wadsworth 30 

Walker  River 80 

Kew  Mexico: 
Pueblo— 

Cochiti 30 

Lagnna 40 

Santa  Clara 30 

Zia 35 


Capacity. 
North  Carolina: 

Eastern  Cherokee,  4  schools  t 167 

North  Dakota: 

Devils     Lake,    Tartle    Mountain,     3 

schools 150 

Standing  Bock,  5  schools 180 

Oklahoma : 

Ponoa,  etc.,  Oakland 20 

Oregon : 

Hot  Creek , 26 

South  Dakoto: 

Forest  City,  4  schools 100 

Pine  Ridge,  24  schools 820 

Rosebud,  18  schools 619 

Washigton : 

Lummi 50 

Neah  Bay.Quillehute 60 

Puyallup — 

Jamestown* 80 

PortGamble* 24 

Wisconsin : 

Green  Bay,  4  schools 224 

LaPointe,?  schools 246 

Total  capacity 8,784 

Total  number  of  schools tlOO 


*  Not  on  reservation. 

t  These  schools  were  suspended  during  the  year. 

X  The  four  Ea^tem  Cherokee  schools  are  not  included. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


The  placing  of  Indian  children  in  public  schools  of  the  States  in 
which  their  homes  are  located  has  made  some  advance  during  theyear, 
but  not  so  great  as  I  hoped  for.    The  present  status  of  this  attempt  to 
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run  Indian  schooling  into  the  regular  educational  channels  of  the  coun- 
try is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Table  8. — Public  iohooU  at  which  Indian  pupils  were  placed  under  contract  with  the 
Indian  Bureau  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1894, 


California: 

Helm 

Meadow  View 

Round  Valley 

Minnesota : 

School  District  No.  4 

School  District  Ko.  7  (independent) 
Nebraska:       * 

Plum  Valley  District 

School  District  No.  1 

School  District  No.  3 

School  District  No.  36 

Oklahoma: 

School  District  No.  18 

School  District  No.  29 

School  District  No.  30| 

School  District  No.  47 

School  District  No.  58 

School  District  No.  71 

School  District  No.  74 


Pnpils. 

..  13 
11 
30 


6 
3 

5 

15 

1 

8 

18 
8 
8 
4 
3 
3 

10 


Oklahoma— Continued . 

School  DUtrict  No.  77 

School  District  No.  82 

School  District  No.  83 

School  District  No.  90 

Ore^ron: 

District  No.  32 

South  Dakota: 

Bad  River  District,  Stanley  County. 
Utah: 

District  No.  12,  Box  Elder  County 40 

Washington : 

District  No.  10,  Pierce  County. . . . 

District  No.  53,  Skagit  County .... 

District  No.  87,  King  County 

Wisconsin : 

Town  of  Ashland 


Pnpils. 

13 

8 

2 

2 

a 

12 


1 

8 

12 


12 


Total 250 


The  strange  language  and  the  uncouth  customs — barriers  which  the 
public  schools  are  intended  to  break  down — are  the  very  obstacles  which 
prevent  the  entrauce  of  the  naturally  shy  and  usually  poorly  fed  and 
meagerly  clad  Indian  child  into  a  public  school.  The  need  of  special 
schools  for  Indian  youth  in  which  they  shall  have  specially  adapted 
help  for  becoming  assimilated  in  thought  and  habits  with  their  inexor- 
able civilized  surroundings  will  continue  many  years.  But  there  are 
small  groups  of  Indians  scattered  all  over  the  country  for  whom  no  such 
schools  can  be  provided.  Moreover,  the  ultimate  end  of  "  absorbing" 
our  small  Indian  population  into  our  school  system,  as  well  as  our  civil 
polity,  must  be  kept  constantly  in  view  and  every  effort  made,  by  pres- 
sure and  persuasion,  to  increase  the  attendance  of  Indian  pupils  at 
public  schools. 

So  far  as  this  office  is  concerned,  the  persuasion  consists  largely  in 
offering  to  every  public  school  district  which  has  Indian  children  within 
its  limits  the  sum  of  $10  per  pupil  per  quarter  for  all  Indian  children 
actually  attending  the  school,  such  compensation  to  be  computed  on 
their  average  attendance.    The  terms  are  as  follows: 

The  party  of  tho  second  part  [tho  school  district]  for  and  in  consideration  of  the 
compensation  herinafter  named,  agrees : 

To  admit  to  the  public  school  maintained  at  pnblic  expense  in  school  district 

named during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895, Indian  pupils,  which 

Indian  pupils  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  white  pupils  attending  said 
school. 

To  instruct  such  Indian  pnpils  in  classes  with  the  white  children  (except  as  pro- 
Tided  hereinafter)  iu  the  common  English  branches,  giving  to  each  of  said  Indian 
pupils  the  same  care  and  attention  in  matter  and  methods  of  instruction  as  is  given 
to  the  white  pupils  in  said  classes  and  school. 
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To  maintain  a  separate  primary  class  in  case  five  or  more  Indian  pupils  outer  the 
school  at  one  time,  all  of  whom  are  ignorant  of  the  English  language,  in  which 
instrnction  shall  ho  given  at  least  forty  minutes  of  each  day  with  special  reference 
to  teaching  them  to  converse  in  English.  The  Indian  pupils  to  he  advanced  to 
classes  containing  white  children  as  soon  as  their  knowledge  of  English  makes  their 
instruction  with  white  children  practicahle. 

To  supply  the  said  pupils  with  all  schoolhooks,  slates,  slate  pencils,  lead  pencils, 
pens,  ink,  paper,  school  appliances,  and  other  articles  necessary  and  usually  found 
in  a  properly  conducted  puhlic  school  among  the  whites. 

To  protect  the  pupils  included  in  this  contract  from  ridicule,  insult,  and  other 
improper  conduct  at  the  hands  of  their  fellow-pupils,  and  to  encourage  them  in  every 
reasonahle  manner  to  attend  school  exercises  punctually,  regularly,  and  to  perform 
their  duties  with  the  same  degree  of  interest  and  industry  as  their  fellow-pupils, 
the  children  of  white  citizens. 

To  report  concerning  the  attendance  and  progress  of  said  pupils  and  upon  hlank 
forms  to  he  furnished  hy  the  party  of  the  first  part. 

To  enroll  as  pupils  under  this  contract  no  Indian  pupils  under  5  or  over  21  years 
of  age,  and  no  mixed  hloods  whose  parents,  or  either  of  them,  are  owners  of 
taxahle  real  estate  in  the  district  aforesaid  or  in  the  State  or  Territory  in  which 
the  school  named  herein  is  situated,  except  hy  special  permission  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Afi*airs. 

This  gives  to  school  districts  in  Sparsely  settled  commuuitieseucour- 
agement  to  open  and  substantial  help  in  supporting  their  schools,  and 
insures  to  their  Indian  element  a  welcome  into  public  school  life  which 
it  might  otherwise  miss. 

In  order  to  give  wider  publicity  to  this  matter  and  especially  to  enlist 
the  interest  and  assistance  of  State  school  officers  in  furthering  it,  I 
addressed  the  following  letter  on  the  4th  of  May  last  to  the  superin- 
tendents of  public  instruction  in  the  States  where  Indian  tribes  are 
found : 

In  its  efi'orts  to  civilize  the  Indians  and  to  assimilate  them  with  the  white  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  hahits  of  industry,  thrift  and  self-reliance,  tho  Indian 
Office  has  found  that  no  agency  produces  gratifying  results  more  speedily  than  the 
puhlic  schools  to  which  children  of  Indians  have  heen  admitted,  and  where  they 
have  heen  educated  in  company  with  the  children  of  their  white  neigh hors.  It  is  to 
«be  noted  furthermore  that,  in  accordance  ^ith  all  reports  on  the  subject,  the  pres- 
nce  of  children  of  Indian  parentage  in  puhlic  schools  in  no  case  has  operated  as  a 
hindrance  or  injury  to  the  respective  schools. 

It  is,  consequently,  the  desire  and  hope  of  the  Indian  Office  that  the  puhlic  schools 
of  tho  States  and  Territories  inhabited  partly  hy  Indians  may  open  their  doors  more 
and  more  freely  to  these  docile  and  intelligent  wards  of  the  nation,  and  as  a  step  in 
this  direction  the  Indian  Office  would  solicit  your  active  cooperation  in  its  eftbrts  to 
bring  about  this  desirable  condition. 

Tho  Indian  Office  is  prepared  to  enter  into  contract  with  the  trustees  of  public 
district  schools,  as  well  as  with  the  trustees  of  public  schools  of  the  towns  an«l 
cities,  for  the  instrnction  of  Indian  children,  under  suitable  conditions,  and  will 
agree  to  pay  for  such  instructions  $10  per  quarter  of  three  months  for  every  Indian 
child  in  actual  attendance  at  such  schools. 

I  would  respectfully  jvsk  you  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  notice  of  school  authori- 
ties in  your  State,  with  such  words  of  encouragement  as  j'ou  may  deem  proper.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  S«;h(»ols  at  Washington,  I).  C,  is  ready 
to  correspond  further  with  you  upon  this  subject  and  to  furnish  you  whatever  data 
he  may  possess. 
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Applications  for  contracts  by  trustees  of  public  schools  should  be  addressed  to  this 
office.  They  should  state  the  number  of  children  for  which  contract  is  desired,  the 
average  number  of  children  attending  the  school,  and  the  number  of  teachers 
employed  in  the  school,  and  should  be  accompanied,  if  possible,  with  a  printed  or 
written  copy  of  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  school. 

Many  cordial  replies  have  been  received,  indicating  a  readiness  on 
the  part  of  the  State  school  officials  to  cooperate  with  this  office  in 
putting  Indian  youth  into  public  schools,  and  the  matter  will  be  pushed 
vigorously  during  the  coming  school  year.  This  subject  is  referred  to 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  on  pages  341  and  343,  of  his 
annual  report. 

GOVERNMENT  AID  TO  CONTRACT  SCHOOLS. 

The  amount  set  apart  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  contract  schools 
is  shown  in  detail  in  the  following  table;  also  the  amount  set  apart  for 
the  previous  year: 

Table  9. — Schools  for  Indiana  conducted  under  contract,  \oitk  number  of  pupils  con- 
tracted for,  rate  per  capita  per  annum,  and  total  amounts  required  for  fiscal  years 
ending  June  SO,  1894,  and  June  30,  J.S95. 


Location  of  Hchool. 


Aroca  boarding,  MiuneMota 

Baraga,  Michigan  (Chippewa  boanling) 

Baytield  boarding,  Wisconsin 

Bernalillo  boarding,  N  Mex.... 

California : 

Hopland  day 

St.  TuribiiiBday 

Ukiahday 

Pinole  day 

Colville  Agency,  Wash.: 

Colville  boarding 

Ccenr  d'A16ne  boarding 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  S.  Dak. : 

Immnonlate  Conception  boarding 

Crow  Agency,  Mont. : 

St.  Xavier'a  Mission  boarding 

Devils  Lake  Agency,  N.  Dak. : 

St.  Mary's  l»oarain^.  Turtle  Mountain. 
Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont.  : 

St.  Paul  8  boarding 

Grnceville  boarding.  Minnesota 

Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis. : 

iSt.  Josopn's  boarding 

Harbor  Springs  boarding,  Micliigan 

La  Pointe  Agency,  Wis. : 

Ro<l  Cliff  day 

Bad  River  day 

Bayfield  day 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  day 

St.  Mary's  boarding 

Morris  boarding,  Minn 

North  Yukima  ooarding,  Wash 

Osage  Agency,  Okla. : 

rawhaska  boarding 

Hominy  Creek  boaraing 

Pine  Kidgo  Agency : 

Holy  Rosary  board ing 

Holy  Rosary  boarding  (supplementa])  . 
Pueblo  Agency,  N.  Mex.: 

Aconiaday 

Isletaday 

Laguna  day  (P.ibiiate) 


Rate  per 
capita 

pner 
annum. 


1894. 


Number    Amount 
allowed,  required. 


$108 
108 
125 
125 

30 

*30 

30 

30 

108 
108 

108 

108 

108 

108 
108 

108 
108 


35 
50 
30 
60 

20 
20 
20 
20 

65 
70 

95 

105 

130 

150 
50 

130 
95 


30 

30 

30 

20 

30 

30 

30 

40 

108 

50 

108 

90 

108 

50 

125 

50 

125 

40 

108 

125 

108 

50 

30 

25 

30 

30 

30 

25 

$3,780 
5,400 
3.750 
7,500 

600 
600 
600 
600 

7.020 
7,560 

10,260 

11,340 

14,040 

16,200 
5,400 

14,040 
10,260 

900 
600 
900 
1,200 
.5.400 
9.720 
5,400 

6,250  I 
5,000  ; 

13.  ."iOO  ' 
5,400    . 

750 
900 
750  1 


1893. 


Number    Amount 
allowed,  j  required. 


45 

30 
00 

20 
30 
20 
20 

65 
70 

60 

85 

130 

135 
50 

130 
95 

30 

15 

30 

40  I 

50 

80 

35 

50 
40 

140 


25 
30 
25 


$4,860 
3, 750 
7,500 

600 

*3, 240 

6(K) 

60J 

7.020 
7,5(X» 

6,480 

0.1^ 

14,040 

14,580 
5,400 

14,040 
10,260 

900 
450 
900 
1,200 
5.400 
8  640 
3.780 

6.200 
5.U00 

15  IJO 


750 
900 
750 


*  In  1894  thif  wm  xuftdo  a  boarding  school  and  $108  per  pupil  allowed  instead  of  $30. 
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Table  9. — 8chool$/or  Indiam  conducted  under  contract,  etc, — Continued. 


Location  of  schooL 


Paeblo  Agency,  N.  Mex.— Continned. 

Jemexday 

San  Juan  da}' 

Santo  Domingo  day 

.  Taosday  

Boeebud  Ageiioy,  S.  Dak. : 

St.  Prancia  boardiog 

San  Diego  boarding.  Caufomia 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Okla. : 

Sacred  Heaix  boarding 

St.  Peter's  Mission  boarding,  Montana 

St.  Catherine's  boarding,  Santa  Fe,  K.  Mex  — 
Sboshoue  Agency,  Wyo. : 

St.  Stephen's  boaraing 

Tongue  River  Agency,  Mont. : 

St.  Labre's  boarding 

Tolidip  Agency,  Wash. : 

Tulalip  boarding 

White  Earth  Aeency,  Minn. : 

St.  Benedicra  orphan  boarding 

Red  Lake  boarding 

Crow  Reservation,  Mont. : 

Montana  Industrial  boarding 

Crow  Creek  Agencv,  S.  Dak. : 

Grace  Howard  Alission  Home 

Greenville  boardinir,  California , 

Greenville  day,  California 

Halstead  boarding,  Kansas 

Omaha  ReHcrvation,  Nebr. : 

Mission  boarding 

Plam  Creek  boarding,  Leslie,  S.  Dak 

Point  Iroauois  day,  Biay  Mills,  Mich , 

Santa  F6  boarding.  New  Mexico , 

Santa  F6  boarding,  New  Nexico  (supplemental) 
Sisseton  Agency,  S.  Dak. : 

Goodwill  Mission  boarding 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo.: 

Mission  boardins.. 

Springfield,  S.  Dak.,  Hope  boarding 


TucHon  boarding,  Arizona. 

Tucson  boarding,  Arisuna  (supplemental) .  < 

Wittenberg  boarding,  Wisconsin 


Total. 


SCHOOLS  8PBC1ALLT  APPBOPRIATBD  VOB  BT  OON- 

ORB88. 


Banning  boarding,  California 

Blackfeet  Agency,  Mont.  : 

^oly  Family  boarding , 

Clontarf  boarding,  Minnesota 

Flathead  Agencv,  Mont. : 

St.  Ignatius  Mission  boarding , 

RensaelMr  boardins,  Indiana 

St.  Benedict's  boaroing,  St  Joseph,  Minnesota . . . . 

St.  John's  boarding,  Collegeville,  Minnesota 

White's  Manual  Labor  Institute,  Wabash,  Indiana. 

HMnpton  Institute,  Virginia 

Lincoln  Institution,  Philadelphia,  Pa  . . .  

Kate  Drexel  Indnstrial  School,  Umatilla  Agency, 
Oreg 


Total. 


Rate  per 
capita 

per 
annum. 


$30 

ai 

30 
30 

108 
125 

108 
108 
125 

108 

108 

108 

108 
108 

108 


*75 

30 

125 

108 
108 
30 
125 
125 

108 

108 
108 
125 
125 
108 


126 

125 
150 

150 


150 
150 
167 
167 
167 

100 


1894. 


Number 
allowed. 


35 
22 
25 
20 

95 

95 

50 
180 
100 

75 

40 

100 

90 
40 

50 

30 
40 
20 
30 

45 
25 
30 
50 
15 

60 

20 
45 

150 
50 

140 


100 

100 
100 

300 
60 
50 
50 
60 
120 
200 

60 


Amount 
required. 


$1,050 
660 
750 
600 

10,260 
11,875 

5,400 
19,440 
12,500 

8,100 

4,320 

10,800 

9,720 
4,320 

5,400 

3,000 

1,800 

240 

3,750 

4,860 
2,700 

goo 

6.250 
1,875 

6,480 

2,100 
4,860 

18,750 
0,250 

15,120 


359, 810 


12,500 

12,500 
15,000 

45,000 

8,330 

7,500 

7.500 

10,020 

20.040 

33,|00 

6.000 


177, 790 


1895. 


Number 
allowed. 


35 
22 
25 
20 

95 
95 

40 
180 


65 

40 

100 

90 
40 

50 

30 
40 


30 


Amount 
required. 


15 
20 


20 
45 


140 


100 

100 
100 

300 
60 
50 
50 
60 
120 
200 

60 


$1,050 
660 
750 
600 

10,260 
11,875 

4.320 
19,440 


7.020 

4,320 

10,800 

9,720 
4,820 

5,400 

3,000 
%320 


3,750 


1.620 
600 


2,160 
4,860 


15,120 


285,715 


12,500 

12.500 
15,000 

45,000 

8.330 

7,500 

7.500 

10,020 

20,040 

33,400 

6,000 


177. 790 


*  In  1894  $108  per  pupil  was  allowed  instead  of  $75. 

It  will  be  seen  ftom  the  foregoing  table  that  for  contract  schools,  not 
specifically  appropriated  for,  a  reduction  has  been  made  from  last  year 
of  $74,096,  or  over  20  per  cent.  Contracts  have  been  declined  or 
reduced  wherever  it  conld  be  done  without  depriving  children  of 
school  privileges. 
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The  followiog  item,  inserted  ia  the  IiidiaD  appropriatiou  act  for  thia 
year,  and  the  debates  in  Cougress  while  the  bill  was  auder  discussioD, 
seem  to  look  in  the  same  direction  of  gradually  discontiauing  Govern- 
ment aid  to  schools  for  Indians  earried  on  under  private  control : 

The  Seoretor;  of  the  Interior  ia  hereby  directed  to  inqnire  into  and  investigate  the 
propriety  of  diecoDtinaiui;  contract  aotiools,nnd  whetb»r,  in  hU  judgment,  thesame 
can  be  done  withoat  detriment  to  tiie  edncation  of  tlie  Indian  children;  and  that  he 
Bubmit  to  CongresH  at  the  next  aossiun  the  result  of  auch  investigation,  inclndlne 
an  estimate  of  the  additional  cost,  if  any,  of  anbatitntiug  Government  achools  for 
contract  schools,  together  with  each  tecommendatione  as  ho  may  deem  proper. 

The  amounts  allowed  for  contract  schools,  aggregated  and  compared 
with  former  years,  are  as  follows: 


IfttW.            IBM. 

iSBl- 

,o.- 

1883. 
I0.MO 

s 

1M30 

IBM. 

leu. 

BOP.     Crth  li 

«,ffilS        *T,B5U 

li 

Is 

SSM.TM 

44.aio 

39.  148 

«;74j 

G.400 
lfl,M0 

*3W,I4£ 

7^020 
10,02u 

s!400 
1M20 

W5S.215 

ssj3:;i 

7.020 

fSSST:;:  :::;:::;;::::::: 

5.4U0 
2.7SS 

e.4ov 

T,5«0 
9,  MO 

aa.':'"'"'^^''!-:; 

-e.4S0 

'■" 

33,400 
20.010 

27S 

33,100 
20,010 

33.400 
20,040 

3,000 
33,400 
Z0,«0 

3,000 
33.400 

S.010 

ooo 

3.000 

ATipnmrlutiau    tor    Llncula 

■^Klffl^S™.'".'.*'.™''.'^". 

'ZlS'iZ"'""'  '■"""■ 

"■~^ 

Tatil 

..V... 

'-'•'■ *'"■'"' 

'ThlsooDCnot  wu 
Chiirch.  AaUiBtorg^ 
irtlh  Mra.  Daggett, 


e  Methodtat  Episcopal 


FIELD  MATRONS. 


The  purpose  and  method  of  field  matron  work  among  Indians, 
especially  amoog  Indian  women  in  their  homeH,  were  set  forth  in  detail 
in  my  last  annual  report  and  need  not  be  repeated  liere. 

Indians,  like  other  people,  can  uot  be  transformed  by  legislation  or 
any  wholesale  action.  Moreover,  legislation  is  usually  the  result  of 
earnest  individual  elli)rt  by  which  a  majority  is  worked  up  to  demand 
the  enactment  of  laws  whose  provisions  tliey  are,  on  the  whole,  intelli- 
gently prepared  to  carry  out.  With  the  Indian  it  is  the  reverse.  The 
white  man  has  legislated  for  him.  His  circumstances  are  uot  an  oat- 
growth  from  himself,  but  something  to  which  lie  must  grow  np— an 
unnatural  process,  but  inevitable  when  civilisation  and  barbarism  col- 
lide. Therefore,  the  individual  work  which  would  naturally  precede  a 
change  in  his  political  or  social  status  must  come  afterwards.  This 
hand  to  baud  work  must  be  done  by  men  and  women  for  men  and 
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women;  and  iu  no  capacity  will  it  count  for  more  than  when  it  i)ertains 
to  home  life. 

It  is  only  four  years  ago  that  Congress  made  its  first  provision  for 
carrying  on  field  matron  work,  and  as  the  appropriations  beginning 
with  $3,000  have  not  yet  exceeded  $5,000  per  annum,  it  would  not  be 
reasonable  at  this  time  to  look  for  widespread  and  remarkable  results. 
One  field  matron  among  3,000  Indians,  for  instance,  will  not  revolution- 
ize them  in  one  or  two  years.  Nevertheless,  valuable  and  noteworthy 
results  are  already  manifest. 

In  a  small  band  of  a  few  hundred  Indians  who  previously  had  sturdily 
resisted  all  civilizing  influences,  especially  schools,  the  field  matron  has 
gathered  the  children  into  school  and  obtained  a  strong  hold  for  good 
upon  every  family.  At  another  point  sewing  schools,  weekly  clubs, 
and  simple  Sabbath  services  have  brought  to  the  young  men  and 
women  self  respect,  something  hopeful  and  widening  in  their  narrow 
lives  of  poverty,  dirt,  and  degradation,  until  they  have  dared  to  be 
"  progressive."  Elsewhere  an  agent  reports  of  the  field  matron:  "The 
benefits  of  her  work  are  evident  in  many  ways.  Some  of  the  most 
desperate  characters  of  the  tribe  who  have  come  under  her  influence 
have  developed  into  steady,  hard-working  men."  Very  naturally  he 
asks  for  several  more  such  matrons.  On  two  remote  reservations  the 
field  matrons  find  their  training  as  physicians  of  incalculable  value  in 
relieving  suffering  and  enlightening  ignorance  of  the  ordinary  laws  of 
health.  Everywhere  this  field  matron  work  modifies  outward  forms 
and  touches  the  mainsprings  of  life  and  character,  and  slowly  develops 
a  finer  womanhood,  childhood,  and  manhood.  It  is  a  subtle  force 
which  eulightens,  strengtheus,  removes  prejudices,  and  breaks  down 
barriers.  It  is  a  powerful  ally  of  the  schools,  and  from  that  point  of 
view  alone  calls  for  extension. 

In  July  last  an  estimate  was  submitted  to  Congress  asking  that  the 
field  matron  appropriation  be  increased  from  $5,000  to  $19,680;  but 
this  request  was  not  granted. 

ALLOTMENTS  AND  PATENTS. 

The  progress  made  in  allotment  work  since  the  last  annual  report  is 
as  follows: 

ON   RESERVATIONS. 

Patents  issued  last  year  have  been  delivered  to  the  following  Indians : 

Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux  in  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota 1,339 

Medawakanton  Sioux  on  Devils  Lake  Reservation  in  North 
Dakota 773 

Tonkawas  in  Oklahoma  . .' 73 
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Patents  have  been  issued  and  delivered  to  the  following  Indians: 

Pottawatomies  in  Kansas 151 

Pawnees  in  Oklahoma 821 

Klamath  River  Indians  in  California 125 

lowas  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska 143 

Chippewas,  Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation  in  Wisconsin  (under 

treaty  of  1854) 85 

Chippewas,  Bad  River  Reservation  in  Wisconsin  (under  treaty 

of  1854) 37 

Winnebagoes  in  Nebraska 795 

Allotments  have  been  approved  by  this  office  and  the  Department, 
and  patents  are  now  being  prepared  in  the  General  Land  Office  for  the 
following  Indians: 

On  Yankton  Reservation,  South  Dakota 1, 171 

Siletz  Reservation  in  Oregon 536 

Chippewas  of  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Reservation  in  Wisconsin 

(under  treaty  of  1854) 118 

Chippewas  of  L'Anse  and  Vieux  de  Sert  in  Michigan  (under 

treaty  of  1854) 176 

Schedules  of  the  following  allotments  have  been  submitted  by  this 
office  for  the  approval  of  the  Department: 

Nez  Percys  in  Idaho 1, 665 

Schedules  of  the  following  allotments  have  been  received  in  this 
office,  but  have  not  been  finally  acted  upon : 

Kickapoos  in  Oklahoma - 276 

Yakimas  in  Washington •. 1, 851 

Work  is  progressing  in  the  field  as  follows : 

Moqui  Eeservation,  Ariz. — The  work  of  alloting  lands  in  severalty  to 
the  Indians  of  this  reservation  has  been  discontinued.  All  but  a 
few  of  the  Indians  had  made  their  selections,  which  had  been  properly 
scheduled  by  the  allotting  agent,  but  a  small  number  continued  their 
opposition  to  allotment  work.  This  opposition,  together  with  formal 
objections  to  the  approval  of  any  of  the  allotments  presented  to  this 
office  by  friends  of  the  Indians,  led  to  a  discontinuance  of  the  work  in 
February  last. 

Addition  to  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation  in  California. — Special  Agent  Tur- 
pin  reports  that  these  allotments  are  completed  in  the  field.  He  has 
been  ordered  to  report  to  this  office  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the 
schedules. 

Mission  Eeservations,  California. — The  work  of  settling  the  Mission 
Indians  on  the  several  reservations  selected  for  them  by  the  late  Mis- 
sion commission  is  progressing  satisfactorily.  There  are  twenty-seven 
of  these  reservations,  and  allotments  have  been  completed  in  the  field, 
or  nearly  completed,  upon  six  of  them,  as  follows:  Pala,  Bincon, 
Potrero,  Campo,  Temecula,  and  Sycuan. 

Before  allotments  can  be  made  upon  any  Mission  reserve,  a  patent  for 
the  reservgttion  in  common  must  first  be  issued  to  the  Indians  belong- 
ing thereon.    Such  patents  have  been  issued  for  all  the  reservations 
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except  Cahuilla,  Twenty-nine  Palms,  San  Pasqnal,  San  Jacinto,  Agna 
Galiente,  Los  Coyotes,  Torroa,  Santa  Bosa,  Morrongo,  and  Cabezon. 
On  three  of  these,  Oahuilla,  Agua  Galiente,  and  Morongo,  the  commis- 
sion recommended  that  allotments  be  made.  They  are  large  and  impor- 
tant reservations,  and  it  is  hoped  that  obstacles  in  the  way  of  issuing 
patents  for  them  will  soon  be  removed. 

Round  Valley  EeBervation,  Cal. — The  work  of  formally  allotting  the 
agricultural  lands  of  this  reservation  was  begun  during  the  past  year. 
These  lands  had  been  subdivided  into  10-acre  tracts,  with  the  intention 
of  allotting  one  tract  to  each  Indian  entitled.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  Indians  who  had  left  the  reservation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeking  their  livelihood  outside  decided  to  return  and  take 
allotments,  the  number  of  Indians  was  found  to  exceed  the  number  of 
tracts  available  for  allotment.  In  order  to  supply  land  to  all  entitled 
thereto,  the  Department  authorized  the  allotment  of  5  acres  only  to 
married  women  whose  husbands  also  received  allotments.  Although 
this  course  added  considerably  to  the  number  of  tracts  avaUable  for 
allotment,  the  continued  arrival  of  scattered  Indians  again  rendered 
the  number  of  tracts  insufficient,  and  the  Department  accordingly 
authorized  their  settlement  upon  the  grazing  and  timbered  portion,  of 
the  reservation.  This  latter  portion  will,  for  the  present,  be  held  in 
common  by  the  tribe,  but  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  President,  be 
allotted  in  severalty. 

Pottawatomie  and  Kickapoo  reservations  in  Kansas. — As  indicated  in  my 
last  annual  report,  work  among  these  Indians  is  in  a  rather  unsatisfac- 
tory condition.  The  latest  reports  from  Special  Agent  Aten  indicate 
that  187  allotments  remain  to  be  made  to  the  Pottawatcmies  (50  of 
which  will  probably  be  made  within  a  short  time),  and  30  to  the  Kick- 
apoos,  and  that  these  Kickapoos  and  137  Pottawatomies  will  not  volun- 
tarily make  selections. 

The  question  whether  lands  shall  be  assigned  these  Indians  at  the 
expiration  of  the  period  of  four  years  from  the  date  of  the  President's 
order  authorizing  allotments  to  be  made  to  them,  as  may  be  done  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  February  8,  1887  (24  Stats.,  388),  was  sub- 
mitted for  your  consideration  August  23, 1894,  and  under  your  instruc- 
tions of  August  25, 1894,  Special  Agent  Aten  was  directed,  August  31, 
1894,  to  notify  the  Indians  that  unless  they  made  their  selections 
within  thirty  days  from  time  of  notice  assignments  would  be  made  to 
them. 

Chippewa  reservations,  Minnesota. — The  condition  of  allotment  work 
among  the  Chippewas  is  given  in  detail  on  page  29. 

FortBertholdReservation,N.  Dak.— Instructions  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment were  issued  November  20, 1893,  for  the  guidance  of  Agent  Grady 
in  making  allotments  to  the  Indians  of  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation. 
The  probability  that  "Crow  Flies  High^  and  his  band  of  then  roving 
Indians,  some  200  in  number,  might  come  to  the  reservatfon  and  ask 
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for  allotments  was  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  the  quantity 
of  land  necessary  to  have  surveyed  for  allotments.  He  and  his  band 
are  now  there  and  the  work  of  making  allotments  is  progressing  satis- 
factorily.   These  Indians  are  also  referred  to  on  page  83  of  this  report-. 

Ponoa  and  Otoe  reservations  in  Oklahoma. — Special  Agent  Helen  P. 
Olarke  reiK)rts^  Augast  8, 1894,  that  allotments  have  been  made  to  410 
of  the  759  Poncas  and  to  175  of  the  352  Otoes  entitled  to  allotments. 
She  states  that  a  portion  of  these  Indians  are  bitterly  opposed  to  allot- 
ments, realizing  that  the  division  of  their  lands  in  severalty  will  lead 
to  ultimate  civilization.  She  recommends  that  assignments  be  made 
to  them  at  the  expiration  of  the  four  years'  period  from  the  date  of  the 
President's  order  authorizing  allotments  to  be  made  on  their  reserva- 
tions, viz,  September  6, 1890.  The  matter  was  submitted  for  your  con- 
sideration and  action  August  23, 1894,  and  under  your  instructions  of 
August  25, 1895,  Special  Agent  Clarke  was  directed,  August  31, 1894, 
to  notify  the  Indians  that  unless  they  made  tlieir  selections  within 
thirty  days  from  time  of  notice,  asisignments  would  be  made  to  them. 

Klamath  Eeservation,  Oreg. — Special  Agent  Charles  E.  Worden  was 
directed.  May  16,  1894,  to  proceed  to  the  Klamath  Agency  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  allotments  to  the  Indians  of  that  agency,  and  is  now 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

Warm  Springs  Reservation,  Oreg. — It  is  expected  that  work  on  this  res- 
ervation will  be  completed  by  the  first  of  next  month. 

Lower  Brol^  Eeservation,  S.  Dak. — Much  trouble  has  been  experienced 
with  the  Lower  Brul6  Sioux,  located  south  of  White  River  upon  the 
Rosebud  Reservation,  in  trying  to  induce  them  to  remove  to  and  take 
allotments  upon  their  own  reservation — the  Lower  Brul^ — where  they 
properly  belong.  Many  of  them  have  removed  thereto,  and  it  is  believed 
that  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  will  finally  go  to  their  own  reservation, 
where  they  can  be  allotted  lands  as  permanent  homes  and  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  Sioux  act  of  March  2,  1889  (25  Stat.,  888).  There  are 
568  of  these  Indians. 

Eesebud  Beservation,  S.  Dak. — Special  Agent  George  C.  Crager  was  given 
instructions  for  the  work  of  making  allotments  to  the  Indians  of  this 
reservation  October  13,  1893.  The  appropriation  applicable  to  this 
work  having  become  nearly  exhausted,  he  was  directed,  February  7, 
1894,  to  discontinue  field  work,  and  was  relieved  from  all  duty  April 
27, 1894.  He  was  ordered  on  July  11, 1894,  to  resume  work,  and  is  now 
in  the  field. 

Shoshone  Eeservation,  Wyo. — Authority  has  been  granted  by  the  Pres 
ident  to  make  allotments  to  the  Indians  of  the  Wind  River  or  Shoshone 
Reservation  in  Wyoming,  and  instructions  have  been  given  the  agent 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  believed  that  these  Indians  will  gladly  receive 
their  allotments,  as  they  have  often  expressed  willingness  and  anxiety 
to  have  them  made.  This  work  will  be  pushed  to  completion  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 
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NONRESERVATION  INDIANS. 

Allotments. — The  work  of  making  allotmeiits  to  iionreservation  Indians 
has  been  continued  in  the  field  by  S])ecial  Allotting  Agent  Bernard 
Amtzen.  He  has  made  361  allotments  since  receiving  his  instructions, 
July  17, 1893. 

In  addition  to  this  work,  Agent  Arntzen  has  looked  after  Indian 
homestead  contest  cases  before  various  local  land  oflBcers,  and  adjusted 
the  allotments  to  the  Kootenai  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Bonners  Ferry, 
Idaho,  so  as  to  make  them  conform  to  the  public  surveys  (the  allot- 
ments there  having  been  made  first  on  unsurveyed  lands).  He  has 
also  been  called  upon  to  investigate  the  fishery  difficulties  at  The 
Dalles,  Oreg.,  involving  the  rights  of  the  Yakima  Indians,  under  their 
treaty  of  1865,  to  fish  in  the  waters  of  the  Golivnbia  River,  and  to  use 
lands  for  ingress  and  egress  and  drying  purposes. 

Since  my  last  annual  rei)ort  the  General  Land  Office  has  transmitted 
to  this  office  for  consideration  and  action  1213  Indian  allotment  applica- 
tions under  the  fourth  section  of  the  general  allotment  act  as  amended 
by  the  act  of  February  28, 1891  (26  Stats.,  794).  There  are  now  ready 
for  transmittal  to  the  Department,  for  consideration  and  approval, 
660  allotments  under  the  said  fourth  section ;  61  others  were  forwarded 
there  May  10,  last,  and  were  approved  on  the  11th  of  that  month. 
The  remainder  of  the  allotment  applications  on  file  in  this  office 
will  receive  the  early  attention  of  the  special  allotting  agent  on  duty 
here. 

Nonreservation  Indians,  realizing  the  fact  that  the  unappropriated 
public  lands  are  rapidly  disappearing,  are  making  efforts  to  find  lands 
which  may  be  secured  as  their  homes.  Whites  have  settled  every- 
where, and  circumscribed  their  territory;  they  are  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides  and  must  adopt  the  ways  of  civilization  or  perish. 

Patents. — During  the  present  year  the  first  patents  for  lands  allotted 
to  nonreservation  Indians  under  the  fourth  section  of  the  general  allot- 
ment act,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  February  28,  1891,  have  been  deliv- 
ered. This  office  transmits  the  patents  to  the  register  and  receiver  of 
the  U.  S.  land  office  embracing  the  laud  covered  by  the  respective 
patents,  and  said  officer  delivers  the  same  to  the  parties  entitled  thereto. 
Receipts  for  patents  delivered,  prepared  by  this  office  and  filled  out 
ready  for  signature,  are  taken  by  the  local  land  officers  in  duplicate, 
one  copy  being  forwarded  by  them  to  this  office.  This  course  is  in 
accordance  with  Department  instructions,  dated  February  5, 1894,  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  and  with  the  latter's  cir- 
cular letter,  dated  February  24,  1894,  addressed  to  the  registers  and 
receivers  of  the  several  U.  S.  land  offices,  directing  them  to  receive 
such  patents  from  this  office  and  to  deliver  the  same  and  take  dupli- 
cate receipts  therefor.  They  are  also  directed  to  report  to  this  office  at 
the  end  of  each  quarter  the  number  of  patents  delivered  during  the 
quarter  (forwarding  receipts  therefor) ;  also  the  number,  if  any,  still 
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undelivered,  giviug  the  name  of  the  patentee,  the  number  of  the  patent, 
and  the  reasons  why  the  same  have  not  been  delivered. 

Eight  hundred  and  four  patents  in  favor  of  non reservation  Indians 
have  been  issued  up  to  the  present  time,  all  of  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  proper  local  land  officers  for  delivery.  About  one-third 
of  the  same  have  been  delivered,  and  receipts  therefor  returned  to  this 
office.  Of  said  804  patents,  490  were  in  favor  of  Indians  of  the  Wintu, 
Hat  Creek,  Pitt  River,  Bonwas,  and  otlier  tribes  residing  in  the  Red- 
ding, Cal.,  land  district.  Others  were  distributed  in  land  districts 
indicated  by  local  offices,  as  follows:  Helena,  Mont.,  90;  Ashland, 
Wis.,  37;  Independence,  OaL,  34;  Carson  City,  l^ev.,  31;  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  21.,  and  CoBur  d'Al^ne,  Idaho,  15.  The  remainder  were  widely 
distributed,  being  for  lands  located  in  a  dozen  or  more  States  and  Ter- 
ritories and  twice  that  number  of  land  districts. 

IRRIGATION. 

Crow  Reservation. — ^A  complete  system  of  irrigation  on  this  reservation 
is  in  course  of  construction  under  the  supervision  of  Walter  H.  Graves, 
who  is  making  satisfactory  progress. 

Fort  Peck  and  Blackfeet  EeservationB. — Construction  of  canals  on  these 
two  reservations  has  been  commenced  with  the  intention  of  completing 
systems  of  irrigation  sufficiently  extensive  to  place  enough  land  under 
water  for  the  needs  of  the  Indians. 

Fort  Hall  Eeservation. — ^The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current 
year  contains  a  clause  directingtheSecretary  of  the  Interior  to  contract 
with  responsible  parties  for  the  construction  of  irrigating  canals  and 
the  purchase  or  securing  of  water  supply  on  this  reservation,  the  exi>ense 
of  constructing  said  canals  and  of  securing  the  water  sup])ly  to  be  paid 
out  of  moneys  belonging  to- the  Fort  Hall  Indians  now  in  the  Treasury 
and  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the 
benefit  of  said  Indians. 

The  problem  of  securing  a  water  supply  for  the  Fort  Hall  Indians 
has  been  under  consideration  by  this  office  for  some  years,  but  the 
insufficiency  of  water  on  the  reservation,  and  the  great  cost  of  bring- 
ing it  from  outside  the  reservation,  has  rendered  it  impossible  to  adopt 
any  plan  the  cost  of  which  would  be  within  the  limits  of  the  funds 
available  from  the  general  appropriation  for  irrigjition  on  Indian 
reservations.  As  the  Indians  will  have  a  large  surplus  of  irrigable 
lands  after  a  complete  system  of  irrigation  shall  have  been  constructed, 
the  expenditure  of  their  present  tribal  funds  for  that  purpose  will 
ultimately  result  in  pliicing  a  much  larger  amount  to  their  credit.  A 
proposition  received  from  the  Idaho  Canal  Company  to  furnish  an 
ample  supply  of  water  will  shortly  be  submitted  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

Navajo  Eeservation. — ^My  annual  report  for  last  year  stated  that  recom- 
mendation had  been  made  to  the  Department  for  the  appointment  of  a 
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competent  man  to  superintend  the  work  of  developing  a  water  supply 
and  constructing  a  system  of  irrigation  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  suffi- 
cient to  meet  at  least  the  immediate  needs  and  wants  of  the  Navajoes,  for 
which  work  Congress  had  appropriated  at  various  times  certain  sums. 

March  10, 1894,  E.  C.  Vincent,  of  Staunton,  Va.,  was  appointed  by 
you  for  the  duty  indicated,  and  on  the  21st  of  that  month  instructions 
for  his  guidance  were  issued  by  this  office,  which  were  approved  by  the 
Department  March  23.  March  28,  these  instructions  were  transmitted 
to  Superintendent  Vincent  with  directions  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
Navajo  Reservation  and  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned 
him.    He  is  now  in  the  field  prosecuting  the  work  outlined. 

He  was  advised  that  owing  to  the  immediate  need  of  water  supply 
for  stock  and  domestic  purposes  attention  should  first  be  given  to  the 
development  of  as  many  springs  and  wells  as  possible  upon  the  reser- 
vation. This  plan  it  was  hoped  would  afford  better  water  facilities  for 
the  grazing  lands  and  bring  into  use  tracts  hitherto  ungrazed,  so  as  to 
furnish  sufficient  water  for  the  numerous  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
Navajoes. 

He  was  also  instructed,  while  conducting  this  work,  to  note  places 
wliere  conditions  seemed  favorable  for  obtaining  artesian  water,  and  to 
carefully  investigate  the  surrounding  country,  so  as  to  estimate  the 
probable  cost  of  sinking  artesian  wells  where  the  indications  are  most 
hopeful,  and  where  such  wells  will  be  most  needed. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  directed  to  make  investigations  in  regard 
to  irrigation  with  a  view  specially  to  constructing  and  keeping  in  opera- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  competent  farmers,  small  irrigating  systems, 
by  which  the  Indians  may  gradually  be  instructed  in  the  proper  methods 
of  irrigation. 

Owing  to  the  limited  funds  available  for  irrigation  purposes  on  the 
Navajo  Reservation  and  the  probable  difficulty  of  bringing  any  large 
body  of  Navajoes  together  for  agricultural  pursuits — as  they  are,  in  the 
main,  a  pastoral  people — it  will  doubtless  be  best  to  begin  by  construct- 
ing a  few  small  ditches  at  various  points  on  the  reservation,  these  minor 
projects,  however,  to  be  so  planned  that  they  will  not  interfere  with  the 
future  development  of  water  resources  should  it  become  practicable 
to  supply  a  large  number  of  Indian  farms  by  the  construction  of  an 
extensive  system  of  irrigation.  The  lands  of  the  reservation  suitable 
for  agricultural  purposes  are  scattered  and  are  in  small  areas,  except 
on  the  San  Juan  River,  where  a  large  and  well-constructed  system 
of  irrigation  would  be  more  beneficial  and  economical  than  smaller 
ditches. 

Umatilla  Reservation,  Oreg.— The  act  of  January  12, 1893  (27  Stats.,  417), 
granting  to  the  Blue  Mountain  Irrigation  and  Improvement  Company 
a  right  of  way  for  reservoir  and  canals  through  the  Umatilla  Indian 
Reservation  m  Oregon,  authorized  the  appointment  of  three  commis- 
sioners to  inquire  into  and  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
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facts  as  to  aTiy  lands  taken  for  the  main  ditch,  and  to  fix  theamount  of 
comx>ensation  to  be  paid  the  Indian  owners  or  allottees  for  lands  so 
taken,  including  damages  that  might  thereby  be  caused  to  other  lands; 
also,  to  fix  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  for  any  unallotted 
tribal  lands  required  by  the  company  for  reservoir,  dams,  and  adjacent 
grounds.  This  commission  had  been  appointed  and  was  in  the  field 
engaged  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  when  my  last  annual  report  was 
made. 

May  3  last  I  received,  by  Department  reference,  the  report  of  this 
commission,  dated  April  23, 1894,  which  I  returned  to  you,  with  certain 
suggestions  and  recommendations.  May  15,  1894,  you  returned  the 
papers  to  this  office,  with  instructions  to  call  ui)on  the  commissioTi  for 
the  completion  of  their  report  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
made,  and  on  May  18  they  were  given  such  instructions.  Upon  the 
receipt  of  the  report  it  will  be  promptly  transmitte^jd  to  the  Department 
for  further  consideration. 

Miscellaneous. — During  the  year  the  expenditure  of  some  $20,000  for 
irrigating  purposes  on  other  reservations  has  been  authorized,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  this  sum  being  assigned  to  the  Uintah  and  Wind  Kiver 

reservations 

AGEEEMENTS  WITH  INDIANS. 

■ 

Siletz,  Tankton,  and  Nez  Perc^. — ^The  agreement  concluded  with  the 
Siletz  Indians  in  Oregon,  October  1, 1892,  that  with  the  Yankton  Sioux 
in  South  Dakota,  concluded  December  31,  1892,  and  that  with  the  Nez 
Perc<§s  in  Idaho,  concluded  May  1,  1893,  referred  to  in  my  last  annual 
report,  were  ratified  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  15, 1894 — 
the  Indian  appropriation  act.  Under  these  agreements  some  880,000 
acres  of  land  will  be  restored  to  the  public  domain  for  disposition  as 
provided  in  said  act. 

Tuma. — An  agreement  was  concluded  with  the  Yuma  Indians, Decem- 
ber 4, 1893,  whereby  they  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their  right, 
title,  and  interest  in  their  reservation  in  Cjilifornia,  established  by 
executive  order  of  January  9,  1884,  each  of  said  Indians  to  have  an 
allotment  of  5  acres  of  land.  This  agreement  was  also  ratified  by  the 
said  act  of  August  15,  1894.  It  will  result  in  the  restoration  of  some 
27,500  acres  of  nonlrrigable  and  some  14,000  acres  of  irrigable  land. 
The  former  is  subject  to  dis])osal  under  the  general  land  laws,  and  the 
latter  is  to  be  sold  at  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Pyramid  Lake  and  Walker  River. — As  stated  in  my  last  annual  report, 
the  President  transmitted  to  Congress,  January  11,  1892,  the  agree- 
ment concluded  October  17, 1891,  with  tlie  Pah-Ute  Indians  residing 
upon  the  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation  in  Nevada.  That  agreement  has 
not  been  ratified,  but  Senate  bill  No.  99,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second 
session,  now  pending,  provides  for  vacating  and  restoring  to  the  public 
domain  the  entire  Walker  Kiver  Reservation,  and  also  a  portion  of  the 
Pyramid  Lake  Reservation,  which  portion  embraces  a  larger  extent  of 
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territory  than  that  included  in  the  agreement.  The  said  bill  waa 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  August  8,  1893,  and 
reported  back  (Report  l^o.  177)  January  24  last  without  amendment. 

Turtle  Mountain  Indians. — ^These  Indians  are  still  in  an  unsettled  con- 
dition. The  agreement  made  with  them  December  3, 1892,  referred  to 
in  my  last  annual  report,  has  not  yet  been  ratified.  Moreover,  bills 
have  been  introduced  (S.  bill  2011  and  H.  R.  bill  7005)  and  are  now 
pending  in  Congress,  which,  if  passed,  will  annul  the  said  agreement 
and  provide  for  making  another  one. 

COMMISSIONS. 

live  Civilized  Tribes,  Indian  Territory. — By  section  16  of  the  act  of  March 
3, 1893  (27  Stats.,  645),  the  President  was  authorized  to  appoint  three 
commissioners  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Cherokee,  Choctaw, 
Chickasaw,  Muscogee  (or  Creek),  and  Seminole  nations,  commonly 
know  as  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  negotiations  were  to  be-i- 

The  extinguisbment  of  tribal  titles  to  any  lands  within  tbat  Territory^  now  beld 
by  any  and  all  of  such  nations  or  tribes,  either  by  cession  of  the  same  or  some  part 
thereof  to  the  United  States,  or  by  the  allotment  and  division  of  the  same  in  sever- 
alty among  the  Indians  of  snch  nations  or  tribes,  respectively,  as  may  be  entitled  to 
the  same,  or  by  such  other  method  as  may  be  agreed  apon  between  the  several 
nations  and  tribes  aforesaid,  or  each  of  them  with  the  United  States  with  a  view  to 
each  an  adjustment  upon  the  baeis  of  jnstice  and  equity  as  may,  with  tlie  consent  of 
the  said  nations  of  Indians,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  be  requisite  and  suitable  to 
enable  the  ultimate  creation  of  a  State  or  States  of  the  Union,  which  shall  embrace 
the  lands  within  said  Indian  Territory. 

The  President  nominated,  and  the  Senate  confirmed,  as  the  members 
of  this  commission  Henry  L.  Dawes  of  Massachusetts,  Meredith  H. 
Kidd  of  Indiana,  and  Archibald  S.  McKennon  of  Arkansas. 

In  compliance  with  your  instructions  of  November  6, 1893, 1  sub- 
mitted, November  28, 1893,  for  your  approval,  a  draft  of  instructions 
prepared  for  the  guidance  of  the  commission  in  the  performance  of  the 
work  contemplated  by  the  statute.  This  draft  contained  an  historical 
statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the  five  nations  acquired  the  terri- 
tory now  owned  and  occupied  by  them,  and  also  a  statement  of  the 
rights  of  the  various  classes  of  persons  residing  in  each  nation  in  the 
common  property  thereof.  However,  as  the  law  authorizing  their 
appointment  was  very  explicit  as  to  their  duties,  and  as  their  mission 
was  considered  one  of  great  importance  and  delicacy,  the  commis- 
sioners were  advised  that  many  things  in  connection  with  their  nego- 
tiations must  be  left  to  their  own  wisdom  and  discretion. 

The  commissioners  met  in  this  city  on  December  8, 1893,  and  subse- 
quently proceeded  to  the  Indian  Territory,  where  they  have  most  of 
the  time  since  been  engaged  in  the  duties  imposed  upon  them.  No 
agreement  has  yet  been  reached  with  any  of  the  tribes  so  far  as  I  am 
advised,  nor  do  I  know  what  progress  they  have  made  in  their  impor- 
tant mission. 
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Puyallnp  Beservatioii,  Wash.— The  act  of  March  3,  1893  (27  Stats., 
612),  authorized  the  President  to  appoint  three  persons  whose  daty  it 
should  be  to  select  and  appraise  such  i)ortions  of  the  allotted  lands 
of  the  Puyallup  Indian  Reservation,  Wash.,  as  are  not  required  for 
homes  for  the  Indian  allottees,  and  also  that  portion  of  the  agency 
tract,  exclusive  of  the  burying  ground,  not  needed  for  school  pur- 
poses; to  ascertain  the  true  owners  of  the  allotted  lands;  to  have 
guardians  appointed  for  the  minor  heirs  of  any  deceased  allottees; 
and,  upon  the  approval  of  the  selections  and  appraisements  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  superintend  the  sale  of  the  same  and 
make  deeds  of  the  lands  to  the  purchasers  thereof  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  with  the  provision  that  the  portion  of  the 
agency  tract  selected  for  sale  should  be  platted  into  streets  and  lots 
as  an  addition  to  the  city  of  Tacoma,  etc. 

'  October  30,  1893,  the  President  ap])ointed  James  J.  Anderson,  of 
Nashville,  111. ;  Boss  J.  Alexander,  of  Bridgeport,  Ohio,  and  John  W, 
Kenfroe,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  be  commissioners  for  the  purpose  indicated. 
Instructions  afa  to  their  duties  were  prepared  November  6, 1893,  and 
approved  by  the  Department  November  14;  and  November  21  the  com- 
missioners were  directed  to  proceed  to  the  Puyallup  Agency  and  enter 
upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  them.  They  are  now  in  the 
field  carrying  out  the  instructions  given,  and  although  they  have  met 
with  a  determined  opposition  by  a  few  Indians  and  white  men  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  work,  it  is  thought  that  they  will  be  successful  in 
their  mission  and  thus  dispose  of  one  of  the  most  perplexing  questions 
before  this  office. 

Great  pressure  has  been  brought  upon  Congress  to  take  the  sale  and 
disposition  of  these  Indian  lands  from  the  control  and  supervision  of 
tliis  Department,  but  that  body  has  steadily  refused  to  enact  any  law 
to  that  effect. 

A  former  commission  estimated  the  value  of  the  agency  tract  to  be 
$1,000  per  acre,  or  $585,000,  and  reported  the  value  of  the  allotted  lands 
of  the  reservation  to  be,  as  near  as  they  could  arrive  at  it,  approxi- 
mately $4,776,130,  or  an  average  of  $273.50  per  acre.  They  also 
reported  that  9,200  acres,  or  more  than  half  of  the  area  of  these  allotted 
lands,  were  covered  by  so-called  leases  or  contracts  procured  and  still 
held  by  white  men.  These  contracts  were  in  reality  of  the  nature  of 
alienation  and  were  intended  by  the  persons  who  made  them  to  be  ipso 
facto  deeds,  by  ptovidiug  that  the  lease  should  renew  itself  at  the 
expiration  of  every  two  years,  the  limit  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  December 
26, 1854,  until  the  restrictions  as  to  alienation  should  be  removed,  where- 
upon the  contract  under  the  lease  for  the  alienation  of  the  property 
would  become  operative,  conveying  the  i>roperty  absolutely  and  com- 
pletely. It  is  evident  that  the  contracts  referred  to  are  a  violation  of 
the  treaty  and  the  patent  under  winch  the  Puyallup  lands  are  held. 
If  the  contracting  parties  could  enforce  their  agreements  they  would 
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acquire  from  the  Indians  for  $700,000  lands  estimated  by  the  commis- 
sion to  be  worth  over  $2,500,000 — a  clear  profit  to  them,  and  a  couse- 
qaent  loss  to  the  Indians,  of  $1,800,000. 

The  Puyallup  Reservation  is  contiguous  to  the  tapidly  growing  city 
of  Tacoma,  and  some  of  the  lands,  being  suitable  for  residence  lots,  are 
worth  vastly  more  than  the  average  price  per  acre.  In  fact,  it  was 
stated  in  the  instructions  to  this  commission  that  ^^  some  of  the  lands 
are  said  to  be  worth  as  high  as  $6,000  per  acre,  while  the  water  front 
alone  has  been  estimated  to  be  worth  millions  of  dollars." 

When  the  selections  and  appraisements  shall  have  been  made  by  the 
present  commission  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
lands  are  to  be  sold,  after  due  notice,  at  public  auction  at  not  less  than 
the  appraised  value,  for  cash  or  one-third  cash,  and  the  remainder  on 
such  time  as  the  Secretary  may  determine,  to  be  secured  by  vendor's 
lien  on  the  property  sold.  This  method  of  procedure  will  give  all  par- 
ties desiring  to  purchaf^e  these  Indian  lands  an  equal  opportunity,  and 
insure  the  Indians  the  full  benefit  of  their  land  values. 

Osage  Reservation,  Okla. — May  18, 1894,  Messrs.  James  S.  Hook,  John 
A.  Gorman,  and  John  L.  Tullis  were  appointed  a  commission  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Osage  Indians  for  the  surrender  to  the  United  States  of 
such  portion  of  their  reservation  in  Oklahoma  as  they  may  be  willing 
to  cede.    This  commission  has  not  completed  its  labors. 

Chippewa  Eeservations,  Minn. — In  the  annual  report  of  this  ofQce  for 
1890  will  be  found  a  brief  account  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Chip- 
pewa Indians,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  for  the  complete  cession  and 
relinquishment  in  writing  of  all  their  title  and  interest  in  and  to  all 
their  reservations  in  Minnesota,  except  the  White  Earth  and  Red  Lake 
reservations,  and  to  so  milch  of  these  two  reservations  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  commission  will  not  be  required  for  the  allotments  pro- 
vided for  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  14, 1889  (25  Stats., 
642).  The  subsequent  annual  reports  give  brief  statements  of  the  work 
performed  by  the  commission,  from  year  to  year,  as  reported  by  the 
commission. 

Since  the  completion  of  negotiations  for  the  cession  the  efforts  of  the 
commission  have  mainly  been  directed  toward  securing  removals  from 
other  reservations  to  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  said  act  of  January  14, 1889.  The  report  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  commission,  dated  June  7, 1894,  shows  that  up  to  that  time 
but  775  permanent  removals  had  been  secured.  The  total  number  of 
Indians  subject  to  removal  to  the  White  Earth  Reservation  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  is  about  4,000.  The  removal  of  but  775  in  four 
years  and  four  mouths  suggested  that  the  work  of  the  commission  might 
continue  for  an  indefinite  period,  unless  their  efforts  toward  securing 
further  removals  should  shortly  cease,  and  their  entire  time  thereafter 
be  devoted  to  making  the  allotments.  It  certainly  was  not  contem- 
plated by  the  act  that  the  option  of  removing  to  the  White  Earth  Res- 
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ervation  should  be  lefb  open  to  tbe  ludians  for  an  indefinite  ^^^^^^^ 
otherwise  the  work  of  the  commission  might  never  close. 

Accordingly,  July  5,  last,  this  office  recommended  to  the  Department 
that  the  Chippewa  Oomgiission  be  instructed  that  on  and  after  October 
1, 1894,  further  efforts  looking  to  the  removal  of  Indians  to  the  White 
Earth  Reservation  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  shall  cease;  that 
the  commission,  as  early  as  practicable,  notify  all  the  Indians  of  the 
several  reservations  who  are  entitled  to  remove  to  the  White  Earth 
Keservatiou  that  they  must  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  on  or 
before  said  date,  and  that  their  failure  so  to  do  will  be  regarded  as  an 
election  on  their  parts  to  take  their  allotments  on  the  reservation  where 
they  respectively  resided  at  the  time  the  various  agreements  were 
negotiated;  that  the  entire  time  of  the  commission  between  that  date 
and  October  1,  if  necessary,  be  devoted  to  securing  the  removal  of 
Indians  to  the  White  Earth  Reservation;  and  that  thereafter  it  be 
devoted  to  making  the  allotments  in  severalty  to  the  Indians,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  act,  until  all  the  allotments  shall  be  made.  These 
instructions  were  approved  by  the  Secretary  July  7,  and  July  10,  I8M, 
the  commission  was  so  instructed. 

It  is  due  to  the  present  commission  to  say  that  they  have  been  dili- 
gent and  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  that  their 
work  has  been  performed  in  an  efficient  and  creditable  manner. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  commission  for  the  year  fh)m  January  1 
to  December  31,  1893,  dated  February  24,  1894,  they  state  that  the 
number  of  allotments  made  during  that  period  is  843,  the  number  of 
permanent  removals  to  the  White  Earth  Reservation  206,  and  the  num- 
ber of  houses  constructed  41.  The  disbursements  of  the  commission 
for  that  period  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Disburaementa  January  1,  2893,  to  January  2,  2894, 

Building  houses  and  digging  wells $6,572.95 

Breaking  and  plowing  land 516.75 

Wagons  and  hardware 4,150.91 

Expense  of  allotting  land 4,624.13 

Seed 981.86 

cattle  $1,902..          >  ^^ 

Caring  for  same,  $190 >  ' 

Subsistence 10,768.42 

Expense  of  moving  Indians 2, 169.51 

Salaries  and  expense  of  commission 12, 025. 67 

Horses  and  harness,  $270.90 )  go?  50 

Feed  for  the  same,  $56.60 ) 

Repairing  bridges 22. 00 

Salaries  of  regular  employes 6, 224. 75 

Total 50,476.45 

The  following  table  gives  an  itemized  statement  of  the  disbursements 
of  the  commission  from  January  1, 1894,  to  September  1, 1894,  as  shown 


s 
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by  the  various  biweekly  reports,  which,  by  Department  instructions  of 
May  5  last,  the  commission  were  directed  to  make: 

1.  Salary  and  expenses  of  commission $9, 527. 20 

2.  Salary  of  regular  and  irregular  employes . .  /. 3, 905. 68 

3.  Removals,  transportation,    freight,  subsistence,  sal- 

aries of  removal  agents,  etc 7, 670. 01 

4.  Allotting  lands,  surveys,  salaries,  etc 1, 589. 63 

5.  Building  bouses  for  removal  of  Indians,  and  repairs. .  2, 336. 35 

6.  Wagons,  sleds,  barrows,  plows,  and  hardware 5, 077. 99 

7.  Cows  and  cattle  and  expenses  connected  therewith. . .  6, 180. 00 

8.  Purchase  of  seeds,  etc 993. 82 

9.  Breaking,  harrowing,  and  planting 222.50 

10.  Office  fixtures,  rents,  fuel^  lights,  stenographer, etc..  835.65 

Total  disbursements 38,338.83 

The  number  of  allotments  made  from  January  1  to  September  1, 
1894,  is  479;  the  number  of  houses  built  during  the  same  period,  13. 
The  number  of  removals  to  the  White  Earth  Reservation  from  June  13, 
1893,  to  September  1, 1894,  is  299. 

The  commission  now  consists  of  William  M.  Campbell,  chairman^ 
Benjamin  D.  Williams,  and  J.  Montgomery  Smith. 

Otoe  and  Miflsoniia  Beservatioii,  Okla. — A  matter  of  considerable  moment 
to  these  Indians  is  a  proposed  revision  and  readjustment  of  the  sales 
of  their  lands  in  l^ebraska  and  Kansas,  under  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  3,  1893  (27  Stat.,  568).  The  act  provides  that  no 
readjustment  shall  be  made  or  rebate  allowed  unless  the  consent  of 
the  Indians  thereto  shall  have  been  first  obtained.  A  commission  will 
present  the  matter  to  the  Indians  with  a  view  to  obtaining  their  con- 
sent. This  commission  has  not  yet  been  appointed.  The  maximum 
amount  which  the  Indians  may  be  asked  to  rebate  is,  according  to  a 
statement  prepared  by  the  Oeneral  Laud  Office,  $351,516.40,  plus 
$592.67  interest  for  each  month  which  may  elapse  between  February 
1, 1894,  and  the  date  upon  which  the  rea^ustment,  if  made,  shall  take 
effect. 

Shoshone  Reservation,  Wyo. — The  commission  appointed  under  a  clause 
contained  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  July  13,  1892  (27  Stat., 
120),  authorizing  the  reopening  of  negotiations  with  the  Indians  of 
the  Shoshone  or  Wind  River  Reservation,  Wyo.,  failed  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  them,  and  I  stated  in  my  last  annual  report  that  a 
report  of  the  whole  matter  would  be  submitted  to  you  at  an  early  date 
for  your  consideration  and  for  transmission  to  Congress.  On  Novem- 
ber 29, 1893, 1  submitted  such  report,  accompanied  by  all  the  papers  in 
the  case,  and  recommended  that  the  same  be  forwarded  to  Congress. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act,  approved  August  15,  1894  (Public  No. 
197),  contains  the  following  clause  pertaining  to  negotiations  with  these 
Indians: 

For  the  puipose  of  condncting  negotiations  with  the  Shoshone  and  Arapahoo 
Indians  for  the  sale  and  relinquishment  of  certain  portions  of  their  reservation  in 
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the  State  of  Wyoming  to  the  United  States,  one  thousand  dollars ;  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  detail  immediately  one  or  more  of  the  five  Indian  inspec- 
tors to  make  an  agreement  with  said  Indians:  Provided,  That  any  agreement  entered 
into  for  said  lauds  shall  be  ratified  by  Congress  before  it  shall  become  binding. 

Wheii  such  detail  of  au  inspector  or  inspectors  shall  have  been  made 
by  you,  this  office  will  prepare  and  submit  instructions  for  their  guid- 
ance in  conducting  the  negotiations  proposed. 

LEASING  INDIAN  LANDS. 

Previous  annual  reports  have  quoted  section  3  of  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 28,  1891  (26  Stat.,  794),  which  authorizes  the  leaning  of  allotted 
and  unallotted  or  tribal  Indian  lands,  and  have  contained  the  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  in  regard  to  the  execution  of  such  leases. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  August  15, 1894  (Public,  No. 
197,  p.  21  et  s€q.)y  contains  an  item  which  modifies  the  previous  law 
relating  to  leasing  Indian  lands,  but  without  any  reference  to  that  law. 
For  the  sake  of  comparison  the  law  of  February  28, 1891,  is  again 
quoted,  and  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  3.  That  whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
that,  by  reason  of  age  or  other  disability  any  allottee  under  the  provisions  of  said 
act  or  any  other  act  or  treaty  can  not  personally  and  with  benefit  to  himself  occupy 
or  improve  his  allotment  or  any  part  thereof,  the  same  may  be  leased  upon  such 
terms,  regulations,  and  conditions  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  such  Secretary  for  a 
term  not  exceeding;;  three  years  for  farming  or  grazing  or  ten  years  for  mining  por> 
poses :  Provided,  That  where  lands  are  occupied  by  Indians  who  have  bought  and 
paid  for  the  same  and  which  lands  are  not  needed  for  farming  and  agricultural  pnr- 
poses  and  are  not  desired  for  individual  allotments,  the  same  may  be  leased  by  authority 
of  the  council  speaking  for  such  Indians  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years  for 
grazing  or  ten  years  for  mining  purposes,  in  such  quantities  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  agent  in  charge  of  such  reservation  may  recommend,  sabjeot 
to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  law  as  amended  August  15, 1894,  reads  as  follows : 

Provided,  That  whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior that  by  reason  of  age,  disability  or  inability,  any  allottee  of  Indian  lands  under 
this  or  former  acts  of  Congress,  cannot  personally  and  with  benefit  to  himself, 
occupy  or  improve  his  allotment,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  same  may  be  leased  upon  such 
terms,  regulations,  and  conditions  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  five  years  for  farming  or  grazing  purposes,  or  ten  years  for  mining 
or  business  purposes:  Provided  further,  That  the  surplus  lands  of  any  tribe  may  be 
leased  for  farming  purposes  by  the  council  of  such  tribe  under  the  same  rules  and 
regulations  and  for  the  same  term  of  years  as  is  now  allowed  in  the  case  of  leases 
for  grazing  purposes. 

Under  the  amendment  it  will  be  noticed  that  allotted  lands  may  be 
leased  for  farming  or  grazing  purposes  for  a  period  not  exceeding  tive 
years  (before  it  was  three  years),  and  that  such  lands  may  also  be 
leased  for  business  purposes  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  years;  also, 
that  the  surplus  tribal  lands  of  any  tribe  may  be  leased  for  farming 
purposes  by  the  council  of  such  tribe,  under  the  same  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  for  the  same  term  of  years  as  was  allowed  by  the  old  law 
in  the  case  of  leasing  for  grazing  puirposes^    Hereafter  aU  leasing  will 
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be  done  under  this  amended  act.    The  new  rules  prescribed  there- 
under for  executing  leases  will  be  found  herewith  on  page  421. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  it  was  not  the  intent  of  the  law 
nor  the  policy  of  the  office  t'O  allow  indiscriminate  leasing  of  allotted 
lands,  which  would  d^eat  the  very  purpose  of  allotments,  but  to  permit 
such  leasing  only  when  the  allottee  "  by  reason  of  age  or  other  disa- 
bility" is  unable  to  occupy  his  land.  If  an  allottee  has  physical  or 
mental  ability  to  cultivate  an  allotment  by  personal  labor  or  by  hired 
help,  the  leasing  of  such  allotment  should  not  be  permitted. 

ALLOTTED  LANDS. 

Since  the  last  annual  report,  the  following  leases  of  allotted  lands 
have  been  approved: 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Beservation,  Okla.-^Eight  farming  leases,  each 
for  the  period  of  three  years.  The  principal  part  of  the  consideration 
in  these  leases  consists  in  improvements  to  be  placed  upon  the  lands 
by  the  lessees. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Beservations,  Nebr. — About  two  hundred  and 
twenty-three  farming  and  grazing  leases.  The  price  ranges  from  25 
cents  x>er  acre  per  annum  for  grazing  lands  to  $2.50  x>er  acre  for  the  best 
farming  lands.  The  prevailing  price,  however,  is  $1  -pev  acre.  The 
leases  are  mainly  for  the  period  of  three  years  from  January  1, 1894.  A 
few  that  were  executed  subsequent  to  this  date  are  for  the  period  of  three 
years  from  the  date  of  execution,  and  one  or  two  are  for  a  shorter  period. 

Ponca  Agency,  Okla. — Nineteen  leases  for  farming  and  grazing  purposes 
of  allotted  lands  of  the  Tonkawa  Indians  (attached  to  the  Ponca 
Agency).  These  leases  are  all  for  the  period  of  three  years  from  March 
1, 1894.  The  price  ranges  from  25  cents  x>er  acre  per  annum  for  graz- 
ing lands  to  $1  per  acre  for  farming  lands.  Most  of  the  leases  call  for 
the  erection  of  a  small  dwelling  house  in  addition  to  the  money  con- 
sideration therein  mentioned. 

Qnapaw  Agency,  Ind.  T. — ^Two  leases  for  mining  purposes  of  allotted 
lands  of  the  Wyandotte  Indians,  each  for  the  period  of  ten  years,  were 
approved  by  the  Secretary  August  8, 1894.  They  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  royalty  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  market  value  of  all 
mineral  products  removed  from  the  leased  premises. 

Santee  Agency,  Hebr. — No  leases  have  been  made  at  Santee  during 
the  past  year  in  addition  to  the  one  referred  to  in  my  last  annual  report. 

Umatilla  Beiervation,  Oreg. — Forty- two  farming  and  grazing  leases. 
These  range  in  amount  from  73  to  280  acres.  The  prevailing  price  is 
$1  per  acre  per  annum,  though  one  or  two  pieces  are  rented  for  less. 
One  of  the  allotments  is  leased  for  $2  per  acre.  The  leases  in  about 
equal  numbers  are  for  the  periods  of  one,  two,  and  three  years. 

White  Earth  Agency,  Minn. — One  lease  of  allotted  lands  granted 
*'Red  Bear"  under  the  provisions  of  article  9  of  the  treaty  of  October 
2,  1863  (13  Stats.,  667).  .  This  embraces  a  tract  of  640  a<;res  and  is 
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leased  to  H.  A.  Mayo  for  the  period  of  three  years  from  Jane  20,  1883, 
in  consideration  of  $100  per  annam  and  the  farther  consideration  of 
placing  a  large  portion  thereof  under  cultivation. 

Monsiinoh  or  Moose  Dong. — By  joint  resolution  approved  August  4^ 
1894  (Joint  Resolution  No.  41),  Congress  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  if  in  his  discretion  he  deemed  the  same  proi)er  and  advisable, 
and  upon  such  terms  and  limitations  as  he  might  impose,  to  approve  a 
certain  lease,  made  and  executed  by  Monsimoh  (commonly  called  Moose 
Dung)  to  Ray  W.  Jones,  of  lot  1  in  section  34  in  township  154  north  of 
range  43  west  in  the  county  of  Polk  atid  State  of  Minnesota,  embracing 
a  portion  of  the  land  granted  Old  Chief  Moose  Dung  under  article  9  of 
the  treaty  of  October  2, 1863  (13  Stats.,  6(>7).  Afterwards  Moose  Dung 
claimed  that  the  Jones  lease  had  been  misinterpreted  to  him  and  that 
he  did  not  want  it  approve<l,  but  that  he  wanted  a  lease  executed  in 
favor  of  Messrs.  P.  and  J.  Mehan  approved.  The  matter  is  now  await- 
ing investigation  by  a  representative  of  this  otiice  before  farther  action 
will  be  taken. 

UNALLOTTED   OB   TRIBAL  LANDS. 

Since  the  last  annual  report  the  following  leases  of  tribal  lauds  have 
been  executed: 

Crow  Beservation,  Mont — Five  leases,  each  for  the  period  of  one  year 
from  June  30,  1894,  the  date  of  their  approval  by  the  Department 
The  permit  agreement  covering  district  !No.  1  is  executed  in  favor  of  Sam- 
uel H.  Hardin,  of  Bingham,  Wyo.  It  is  estimated  to  contain  188,000 
acres,  at  an  annual  rental  of  3  cents  per  acre,  or  $5,040.  The  maximnm 
number  of  .cattle  to  be  held  at  any  one  time  is  limited  to  8,500  head. 
'  District  No.  2,  estimated  to  contain  191,000  acres,  is  leased  to  the 
Columbia  Land  and  Cattle  Company,  through  its  managing  director, 
M.  Bosenbaum,  of  Chicago,  111.,  at  the  rate  of  3.95  centa  x>^r  acre,  or 
$7,544.  The  maximum  number  of  cattle  to  be  held  at  any  one  time  is 
limited  to  9,000  head. 

-  District  No.  3,  leased  to  Portus  B.  Weare,  of  Chicago,  111.,  is  esti- 
mated to  contain  199,000  acres,  and  the  price  to  be  paid  is  3.51  cents 
per  acre,  or  $6,984,905  maximum  number  of  cattle,  8,000. 

District  No.  4,  estimated  to  contain  179,000  acres,  at  3.75  cents  per 
acre,  or  $6,390.30,  is  held  by  Thomas  Paton,  of  New  York  City;  max- 
imum number  of  cattle,  7,500. 

The  lease  covering  district  No.  5,  estimated  to  contain  89,000  acres, 
is  held  by  Matthew  H.  Murphy,  of  Miles  City,  Mont.,  at  3.62  cents  per 
acre,  or  $3,221.80;  maximum  number  of  cattle,  5,000. 

Kiowa  and  Comanche  Eeservation,  Okla. — There  are  no  leases  in  force  on 
this  reservation  at  present.    The  following  leases  expired  AprQ  1, 1894: 

Name  of  lesROo. 

1).  Wa<;£OTier  A:  Son Acres  502,490  AnnaalreDt  $30,149.40 

E.  C.  Sut'K  &  IJro do..  342,038  Do.         30.558.28 

S.  B.liurnett <lo..  287,807  Do.          17,272.03 

C.  THcrrine do..    90,000  Do.           5,400.00 

J.  K.  Addington do..    81,963  Do.           4,917.78 
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The  matter  of  again  leasing  these  pastures  was  presented  to  the 
Department  in  office  letter  of  March  21, 1894.  September  12, 1893,  the 
Department  authorized  the  renewal  of  the  following  leases  for  the  period 
of  one  year  from  September  1;  1893,  at  the  uniform  rate  of  6  cents  per 
acre: 

Name  of  leaaee. 

James  P.  Addington Acres  18, 3W  Annual  rent  $1,102.80 

James W. filasiogame do..  30,480  I>o.          2,188.80 

Elisha F. Ikard do..  44.610  Do.          2,678.40 

Herring:  &  Stinson do..  38,760  Do.          2,325.60 

Cox&.Hoaston do..  37,440  Do.          2,246.40 

William  A.  Wade do..  74,880  Do.          4.402.80 

On  November  2, 1893,  the  Department  authorized  fche  leasing  of  a 
tract  of  land  of  40,000  acres  lying  about  6  miles  south  of  Fort  Sill  to 
the  highest  and  best  bidder.  After  due  advertisement  the  agent  sub- 
mitted a  lease  of  this  tract  to  Byers  Bros.  &  Featherstone,  at  6  cents 
per  acre,  for  one  year  from  December  20, 1893;  annual  rental,  $2,400. 
This  lease  and  the  six  preceding  have  not  received  the  approval  of  the 
Department,  to  which  they  were  submitted  in  office  letter  of  February 
21, 1894. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  reservations,  Hebr. — The  last  annual  report 
mentions  two  leases  on  the  Omaha  Beservation,  each  for  the  period  of 
five  years  from  May  1, 1892,  at  25  cents  per  acre  i)er  annum,  for  a  total 
area  of  22,604.18  acres,  amounting  to  an  annual  rental  of  $5,651.13. 
Authority  for  the  leasing  of  additional  pastures  on  the  Omaha  Eeserva- 
tion  for  the  period  of  one  year  was  granted  by  the  Department  March 
14, 1894,  and  March  17, 1894,  the  acting  agent  was  instructed  accord- 
ingly. 

Like  authority  was  also  granted  by  the  Department,  March  23, 1894, 
for  the  leasing  of  additional  pastures  on  the  Winnebago  Beservation 
for  the  period  of  one  year,  and  the  acting  agent  was  notified  March  27, 
1894.  August  17, 1894,  the  acting  agent  submitted  for  approval  eight 
leases  on  the  Omaha  Beservation  and  one  lease  on  the  Winnebago 
Beservation.  On  August  27,  the  leases  and  accompanying  bonds  were 
returned  because  of  certain  informalities  in  the  execution  of  the  bonds. 

Osage  Reservation,  Okla. — The  last  annual  report  mentions  the  exist- 
ence of  thirty-four  grazing  leases  on  this  reservation,  each  for  three 
years  from  April  1, 1893,  at  the  uniform  rate  of  3J  cents  per  acre  per 
annum,  containing  a  total  estimated  area  of  about  831,188  acres;  annual 
rental  $29,091.58.  No  additional  leases  have  been  executed  during  the 
past  year. 

Kaw  Beservation,  Okla. — Beference  was  made  in  the  last  annual  report 
to  four  leases  on  the  Kaw  Beservation  which  had  been  executed  under 
Department  authority  of  February  23, 1893,  but  had  not  been  approved 
owing  to  defective  bonds,  etc. 

Three  of  them,  each  for  three  years  from  April  1, 1893,  were  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  during  the  past  year,  the  respective 
lessees  having  filed  new  bonds  in  accordance  with  Department  in- 
structions of  September  16, 1893.    Lease  covering  district  No.  1,  esti- 
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mated  to  contain  20,400  acres,  at  15  cents  per  acre  per  annam  (annaal 
rental  $3,060),  held  by  George  T.  Hame,  and  lease  covering  district 
No.  3,  estimated  to  coutiun  9,800  acres,  at  15  J  cents  per  acre  per  anniim 
(annual  rental  $1,494.50),  held  by  Charles  W.  Burt,  were  approved 
June  27,  1894.  Lease  covering  district  No.  4,  estimated  to  contain 
10,920  acres,  at  17^  cents  per  acre  per  annum  (annual  rental  $1,911)| 
held  by  Homer  Morris,  was  approved  August  21, 1894. 

Lease  covering  district  No.  2,  estimated  to  contain  10,709  acres,  at  15 
cents  per  acre  per  atinum  (annual  rental  $1,600.35),  was  executed  in  favor 
of  Thomas  J.  Bennett.  June  20,  1894,  the  acting  agent  reported  that 
Mr.  Bennett  could  not  be  found ;  hence  that  new  bond  could  not  be  filed 
in  his  case.  The  matter  was  reported  to  the  Department  on  July  6, 
1894,  and  it  replied  August  7, 1894,  directing  that  the  lands  embraced 
within  the  ^^ Bennett  pasture"  be  informally  leased  for  the  period  ending 
April  1, 1896,  and  August  21, 1894,  the  acting  agent  was  so  instracted. 

May  16, 1894,  the  Department  approved  a  lease  for  9,000  acres,  exe* 
cuted  in  favor  of  Drury  Warren,  for  two  years  from  April  1,  ISM,  at 
an  annual  rental  of  12^  cents  per  acre,  amounting  to  $1,125  anniudly. 

June  27, 1894,  the  Department  approved  a  lease  for  4,800  acres,  exe- 
cuted in  favor  of  J.  D.  Harkleroad,  for  two  years  from  April  1, 1894,  at 
an  annual  rental  of  17  cents  x>6r  acre,  amounting  to  $816  annually. 

These  two  leases  cover  the  greater  i)ortion  of  the  lands  leased  last 
year  by  the  Indians  to  certain  members  of  the  tribe  and  of  the  cooncili 
which  leases  were  not  authorized  either  by  the  Department  or  this 
ofQce.  Mention  of  these  unauthorized  leases  was  made  in  the  last 
annual  report. 

Ponca  Beseryation,  Okla. — East  Ponca  pasture,  estimated  to  contain 
33,000  acres,  leased  to  Hezekiah  G.  Williams  for  one  year  from  April 
1, 1894,  at  an  aiinmil  rental  of  $3,000;  lease  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  on  March  15, 1894.  West  Ponca  pasture^  estimated  to 
contain  33,000  acres,  leased  to  George  W.  Miller  for  one  year  firom 
April  1, 1894,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $3,010;  lease  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  on  April  30, 1894. 

Otoe  and  Misaouria  Reservation,  Okla. — East  Otoe  pasture,  estimated  to 
contain  60,000  acres,  leased  to  Isaac  T.  Pryor  for  one  year  firom  April 
1, 1894,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $3,000;  lease  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  on  March  15, 1894.  West  Otoe  pasture,  estimated  to 
contain  40,000  acres,  leased  to  Frank  Witherspoon  for  one  year  from 
April  1, 1894,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $2,600;  lease  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  on  March  15, 1894. 

Shoshone  Sesenration,  Wyo. — Two  leases,  each  for  the  period  of  one  year 
from  March  1, 1894.  Range  No.  3,  estimated  to  contain  100,171  acres, 
is  leased  to  S.  li.  Stagner  at  an  annual  rental  of  $500.86.  Range  No. 
4,  estimated  to  contain  283,520  acres,  is  leased  to  James  K.  Moore  at 
an  annual  rental  of  $708.80.  Both  of  these  leases  were  approved  by 
the  Department  on  April  13, 1894.    Ranges  1  and  2  are  not  under  lease. 
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UintBh  Beaervation,  Utah. — No  additional  leases  have  been  made  o 
this  reservation  during  the  past  year.    Reference  is  made  to  the  last 
annual  rex)ort  for  a  statement  of  the  leases  now  in  force. 

On  Augast  4, 1894,  at  10:30  a.  m.,  Amasa  Thornton,  one  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  American  Asphalt  Company,  filed  in  this  office,  in  daplic^te, 
the  map  of  the  definite  location  of  the  lands  selected  by  the  company 
for  mining  purposes,  which  lease  is  referred  to  in  the  last  annual 
report.  Said  map,  under  instructions  fh)m  the  Department  of  date 
November  8, 1893,  should  have  been  filed  on  or  before  August  1, 1894. 
The  map  and  all  the  important  facts  in  relation  thereto  were  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his  action  with  office  letter  of 
Augast  20, 1894. 

BUSINESS  COMMITTEES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  CON- 
VEYANCE OF  INDIAN  LANDS. 

By  the  eleventh  section  of  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  of 
March  3, 1869  (11  Stats.,  430),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  author- 
ized to  cause  patents  to  issue  to  aQy  Indians  and  their  heirs  who, 
by  the  terms  of  any  Indian  treaty  in  Kansas  Territory,  were  entitled 
to  separate  selections  of  land  and  to  a  patent  therefor,  upon  such  con- 
ditions and  limitations  and  under  such  guards  and  restrictions  as 
might  be  prescribed  by  him.  Under  this  authority  patents  have  issued 
to  several  tribes  of  Indians,  with  a  restrictive  clause  that  the  tracts 
therein  described  "  shall  never  be  sold  or  conveyed  by  the  grantee  or  his 
heirs  without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  time 
being,"  and  rules  and  regulations  have  from  time  to  time  been  issued  to 
be  observed  in  the  execution  of  conveyances  of  lands  so  patented.  One 
of  these  rules  requires  the  certificate  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  as  to  the 
identification  of  the  patentee,  or  in  case  of  death  as  to  who  are  the 
heirs  and  their  identification. 

There  are  certain  other  tribes  whose  lands  are  held  under  such 
restricted  patents,  among  them  the  ^<  not  so  competent "  members  of  the 
Saginaw,  Swan  Creek,  and  Black  Biver  bands  of  Chippewa  Indians, 
in  Isabella  County,  Mich.  These  Indians  have  been  without  an  agent 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  several  factions  in  the  bands  have  arisen, 
each  claiming  to  represent  the  tribe.  When  deeds  for  the  "  not  so 
competent "  class  haVe  been  forwarded  for  approval  the  certificate  of 
different  sets  of  chiefs  would  appear  just  as  the  vendors  happened  to 
belong  to  one  or  the  other  faction,  until  the  office  became  embarrassed 
thereby  in  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  heirship. 

The  matter  was  reported  to  the  Department  June  20,  1893,  with  a 
recommendation  that  a  special  agent  be  appointed  to  make  an  investi- 
gation of  the  afiairs  of  this  tribe  and  to  nominate  five  of  the  best  and 
most  business-like  men,  and  most  reliable  in  their  knowledge  of  the 
families  of  the  tribe,  to  serve  as  a  business  committee  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  question  of  descent.    Authority  was  given  July  14^ 
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and  Special  Agent  Cooper,  under  his  instructions,  reported,  Septem- 
ber 14,  1893,  the  names  of  five  men,  viz:  Andrew  Jackson,  Joseph 
Bradley,  Elijah  Pilcher,  Peter  Bennett,  and  Philip  Gruet,  who  were 
subsequently  (October  9, 1893)  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior as  the  business  committee  for  the  purpose  herein  specified. 

Similar  contentions  arose  among  the  Shawnees  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  Indian  Territory.  At  their  election  for  chiefs  and  cooncil  iu 
September,  1893,  each  party,  one  headed  by  H.  F.  A.  Bogers,  the 
other  by  Charles  Bluejacket,  claimed  to  have  elected  its  own  ticket. 
Agent  Wisdom  was  called  upon  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  fair- 
ness of  the  election ;  but  when  he  made  his  rejwrt,  April  20, 1894,  party 
spirit  ran  so  high  that  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  election  of 
chiefs  be  annulled,  and  that  a  business  committee  of  seven  x>6r8ons  be 
appointed  from  the  best  representative  men  of  both  pai*ties  to  act  in 
the  same  capacity  as  the  Chippewas  on  the  Isabella  Keservation  in 
Michigan.  This  seemed  particularly  advisable,  since  chiefs  within  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  other  than  their  own  chiefs,  would  not  be  acoeptable 
to  the  Cherokees,  and  the  creation  of  such  an  office  would  not  be  in 
harmony  with  the  agreement  whereby  the  Shawnees  became  incor- 
porated in  and  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  In  accordance  with 
these  views,  a  business  committtee  was  appointed  June  4, 1894,  con- 
sisting of  Charles  Bluejacket,  Johnson  Blackfeather,  Henry  F.  A. 
Eogers,  Charles  C.  Comatzer,  Thomas  Dougherty,  Stephen  Bluejacket, 
and  John  H.  Bailey.  These  men  have  accepted  the  position,  and  are 
performing  their  duties  promptly,  faithfully,  and  satisfactorily  to  their 
tribe  and  to  the  Government. 

INDIAN  LANDS  SET  APART  TO  MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES. 

In  furtherance  of  its  policy  of  granting  to  missionary  and  religions 
societies  the  temporary  use  and  occupancy  of  Indian  lands  for  religious 
and  educational  purposes,  or  in  carrying  out  special  legislation,  the 
office,  during  the  past  year,  by  your  authority  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  respective  Indians,  has  set  apart  within  several  reservations  certain 
specified  tracts  of  land  for  the  use  of  the  respective  denominations 
applying  therefor,  in  order  that  they  might  have  a  fixed  habitation 
and  the  better  carry  on  their  missionary  labors.  The  lands  so  reserved 
are  as  follows : 


Table  11. — Lands  set  apart  on  Indian  reservations  for  the  use  of  religious  societies  from 

August  24y  1893,  to  August  -28 ^  1894, 


Xame  of  church  or  societ}'. 


Koman  Catholic 

American  Bai>tiBt  Home  Hissionary  Society 

MethodiHt  Episcopal 

Roman  Catholic 

Mennonite  Mission  Society 

Roman  CatboUc 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Misaiona  . . . 
Pnabyterian.... 


Number 
of  acres. 


40 

160 

160 

160 

40 

10 

40 

2 


Reserration. 


Quapaw,  Ind.  T. 
Wichita,  Okla. 
Klamath,  Orce. 
Yakima,  Wash. 
Moquis,  Ariz. 
Crow,  Mont, 
Fort  Peek,  Mont. 
Lower  Brul6,  S.  Dak. 
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Tablk  11. — Lands  aei  apart  on  Indian  reservations  for  the  use  of  reliyious  societies  from 

Auffust  24f  1893,  to  August  28,  jr.954— Coutinued. 


Xame  of  church  or  society. 


Bvangelical  Lutheran,  General  Sjmod  of  Wiscongin. 

Plymonth  Congregational 

Protestant  Episcopal 

Do 

United  Presbyterian 

Protestant  Episcopal 

Do 

Order  of  St.  Benedict,  Roman  Catholic 

Hobart  Mission,  Protestant  EpiHCopal 

Missionary  Society,  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch  . . 
American  Missionary  Association  (Congregational) . 


Nnmber 
of  acres. 


10 
2 
40 
120 
14.74 
54.85 

(*) 

80 

1 

tieo 

40 


Keservation. 


San  Carlos,  Ariz. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Okla. 

Pine  Kidge,  S.  Dak. 

Rosebud,  S.  Dak. 

"Warm  Springs,  Greg. 

White  Earth,  Minn. 

Navajo,  N.  Mex. 

White  Earth,  Minn. 

Oneida,  Wis. 

Blackfeet.  Mont. 

Fort  Berthold,  N.  Dak. 


*  Enongh  land  to  establish  a  missionary  hospital.    Amount  not  stated. 

f  Granted  in  1891  to  the  Woman's  National  Indian  Association,  but  surrendered  by  them  in  favor 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

In  each  of  the  above  cases  the  amount  of  land  assigned  is  the  amount 
asked  for  by  the  society  desiring  to  occupy  it.  It  is  customary  also  to 
allow  to  such  societies  the  use  for  building  purposes  of  stone  or  timber 
found  on  the  respective  reservations. 

A  table  giving  all  the  lauds  on  Indian  reservations  so  set  apart  for 
missionary  purposes  will  be  found  ou  page  479.  Indians  have  rarely 
withheld  consent  for  such  use  of  their  lands. 

As  far  as  the  ofQce  is  concerned,  missionary  work  among  Indians  by 
any  and  all  denominations  has  its  hearty  consent  and  encouragement, 
and  all  suitable  facilities  for  its  prosecution  are*  cordially  extended. 
Among  the  places  named  in  the  above  table  are  several  points  where 
missionary  labors  are  this  year  being  undertaken  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  spread  of  such  work  .onto  new  ground  as 
well  as  its  continuance  on  the  older  fields. 

RAILROADS  ACROSS  RESERVATIONS. 


GRANTS   SINCE  LAST   ANNUAL   REPORT. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  Congress  has  granted  the 
following  railroad  companies  rights  of  way  across  Indian  lands : 

Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territories. — Kansas,  Oklahoma  Central  and  South- 
western Railway  Company. — By  act  of  Congress  approved  December  21, 
1893  (Public,  No.  9,  and  p.  424  of  this  report),  the  Kansas,  Oklahoma 
Central  and  Southwestern  Railway  Company  was  granted  right  of  Way 
through  the  Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territories,  including  lands  that 
have  been  allotted  to  Indians  in  severalty  or  reserved  for  Indian  pur- 
I)Oses,  beginning  at  any  point  to  be  selected  by  said  railway  company 
on  the  south  line  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  in  the  county  of  Montgoin- 
ery,  and  running  thence  by  the  most  practicable  route  through  the 
Indian  Territory  to  the  west  line  thereof,  thence  in  a  south  or  south- 
westerly direction  by  the  most  practicable  route  into  and  through 
Oklahoma  Territory  to  a  point  on  the  Texas  State  line  and  on  Red 
Biver  between  said  State  of  Texas  and  the  Comanche  and  Apache 
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ludian  Reservatiou,  by  >vay  of  or  near  Stillwater,  Gathnc,  ainl  EI  Ueuo, 
in  Oklahoma  Territory,  and  passing  through  tlie  Osage,  Pawnee,  Wich- 
ita, Comanche  and  Apache  Indian  reservations.  Ko  maps  of  definite 
location  of  the  line  of  road  have  yet  been  filed  for  approval. 

The  Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway  Company, — By  act  of  Congress 
approved  January  23, 1894  (Public,  No.  13,  and  p.  427  of  this  report),  the 
(3hoctaw  Coal  and  Eailway  Company  was  granted  an  extension  of  two 
years  from  February  18,  1894,  within  which  to  construct  its  lines  of 
railway  in  the  Indian  Territory,  as  authorized  by  act  of  Congress 
approved  February  18,  1888  (25  Stats.,  36),  qa  amended  by  act  of 
Congress  approved  February  21, 1891  (26  Stats.,  7(>5).  Further  men- 
tion will  be  made  of  this  company  under  the  heading  ^^Orants  referred 
to  in  previous  annual  reports." 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  August  24, 1894  (Public,  No.  218,  and 
page  468  of  this  rei)ort),  the  purchasers  of  the  property  and  fran- 
chises of  the  Choctaw  Coal  and  Kail  way  Company  ai-e  authorized  to 
organize  a  corporation  and  are  granted  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and 
franchises  vested  in  that  company.  The  iict  prescribes  the  manner  in 
which  the  purchasers  shall  organize  themselves  into  a  new  coriH)ration. 
The  property,  rights,  and  franchises  of  the  company  were  to  be  sold 
under  judicial  sale  by  decree  of  the  U.  S.  c<mrt  for  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory on  September  8,  1894,  and  the  act  was  passed  in  view  of  this  fact 
in  order  to  enable  the  purchasers  at  said  judicial  ssile  to  form  a  new 
corporation.  Section  4  of  the  act  grants  the  new  incorporators  the 
right  to  construct  branches  from  the  main  line  of  the  road  to  the  lands 
held  by  the  company  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  under  eleven  leases,  which 
were  confirmed  by  act  of  Congress  of  October  1,  1890  (26  Stats.,  640); 
also  the  right  to  lease  its  railroads,  mines,  and  other  property  to  any 
company  owning  and  oi>erating  a  line  of  railroad  connecting  with  the 
line  of  road  of  the  new  corporation. 

Kansas  and  ArJcauHas  Valley  Raihcay  Company. — ^fey  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  6,  1894  (Public,  No.  79,  and  p.  4li0  of  this  report),  the 
Kansas  and  Arkansas  Valley  Kailway  Company  was  granted  an  exten- 
sion of  three  years  from  February  24,  1894,  within  which  to  build  the 
first  100  miles  of  its  additional  lines  of  road  as  provided  for  in  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  February  24, 1891  (2()  Stilts.,  783).  No  maps  of 
definite  location  of  sai<l  additional  lines  of  road  have  yet  been  filed  for 
approval.  Further  mention  will  be  made  of  this  company  under  the 
heading  "Grants  referred  to  in  i)revious  annual  reports."' 

Hutchinson  and  Southern  Railroad  Company, — By  act  of  Congress 
approved  August  27,  1894  (Public,  No.  221,  and  p.  471  of  this  report), 
the  Hutchinson  and  Southern  Kailroad  Company  was  granted  a  further 
extension  of  three  years  within  which  it  mi^ht  construct  its  line  of  road 
through  the  Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territories.  Further  mention  will 
be  made  of  this  company  under  the  heading  "Grants  referred  to  in 
previous  annual  reports." 
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Texas  and  Mexican  Central  Railway  Company. — By  act  of  Congress 
approved  August  4, 1894  (Public,  No.  166,  and  p.  435  of  this  report), 
the  Texas  and  Mexican  Central  Eailway  Company  was  granted  right 
of  way  through  the  Indian  Territory,  beginning  at  a  point  to  be  selected 
by  the  conix>any  on  Ked  Eiver,  north  of  the  north  boundary  line  of 
Montague  County,  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  running  thence  by  the 
most  practicable  route  through  the  Indian  Territory  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  to  a  point  on  the  west  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas. No  maps  of  the  definite  location  of  the  line  of  the  road  have  been 
filed  for  approval. 

Grand  Ronde  Eeservatum,  Oreg. — By  act  of  Congress  approved  June 
6,  1894  (Public,  No.  80,  and  p.  431  of  this  report),  the  Albany  and 
Astoria  Railroad  Company  was  granted  right  of  way  through  the  Grand 
Bonde  Reservation,  Oreg.,  not  exceeding  100  feet  in  width,  with  the 
right  to  take  from  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of  the  road  material, 
stone,  earth,  and  timber  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  road ;  also 
ground  adjacent  to  such  right  of  way  for  station  buildings,  etc.,  not  to 
exceed  in  amount  200  feet  in  width  by  3,000  feet  in  length  for  each 
station,  to  the  extent  of  one  station  for  each  10  miles  of  road.  No 
maps  of  definite  location  of  the  line  of  the  road  have  yet  been  filed  for 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  reservations,  Nebr. — By  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  27, 1894  (Public,  No.  94,  and  p.  432  of  this  report)  the 
Eastern  Nebraska  and  Oulf  Railway  Company  was  granted  right  of  way 
through  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  reservations,  Nebr.,  not  exceed- 
ing 50  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of  the  road, 
with  the  right  to  take  from  the  lands  adjacent  thereto  material,  earth, 
and  stone  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  road;  also  grounds 
adjacent  to  such  right  of  way  for  stations,  not  to  exceed  200  feet  in 
width  by  a  length  of  3,000  feet,  to  the  extent  of  two  stations  within  the 
limits  of  said  reservations.  No  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  line  of 
the  road  have  yet  been  filed  for  approval. 

Chippewa  Eeservations,  Minn. — By  act  of  Congress  approved  July  6, 
1894  (Public,  No.  101,  and  p.  432  of  this  report),  the  Brainerd  and 
Northern  Minnesota  Railway  Company  was  granted  right  of  way 
through  the  Leech  Lake  Reservation,  Minn.,  such  right  of  way  to  be  50 
feet  m  width  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of  the  road,  commencing 
at  a  xK)int  on  the  south  line  of  the  reservation  and  extending  north- 
westerly through  the  same,  with  the  right  to  load  logs  on  said  railroad 
at  the  xH)ints  on  said  reservation  where  the  line  of  the  road  may  run 
adjacent  or  contiguous  to  the  waters  of  Leech  Lake,  with  the  right  to 
take  from  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  road  material,  stone,  and  earth 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  same;  also  grounds  adjacent  to 
such  right  of  way,  not  to  exceed  200  feet  in  width  by  3,000  feet  in 
length,  to  the  extent  of  one  station  within  the  limits  of  said  reserva- 
tion. No  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  line  of  the  road  have  yet 
been  filed  for  approval 
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By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  18,  1894  (Public,  No.  113,  and 
p.  433  of  this  report),  the  St  Pauly  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Baijitay 
Company  was  granted  right  of  way  through  the  White  Earth,  Leech 
Lake,  Ohippewa,  and  Fond  du  Lac  reservations,  in  Minnesota;  such 
right  of  way  to  be  50  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of 
the  road,  with  the  right  to  use  such  additional  ground  where  there  are 
heavy  cuts  or  fills  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  the  roadbed,  not  exceeding  100  feet  in  width  on  each  side 
of  the  right  of  way;  also  grounds  adjacent  to  such  right  of  way  for 
station  buildings,  etc.,  not  exceeding  200  feet  in  width  by  a  length  of 
3,000  feet,  to  the  extent  of  two  stations  within  the  limits  of  each  reser- 
vation. No  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  line  of  the  road  have  yet 
been  filed  for  approval. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  August  27, 1894  (Public,  No.  220,  and 
p.  470  of  this  report),  the  Duluth  a^ut  Winnipeg  Railroad  Company 
was  granted  right  of  way  for  the  extension  of  the  line  ot  its  road  and 
for  a  telegraph  and  telephone  line  through  the  Chippewa  and  White 
Earth  Indian  reservations,  in  Minnesota,  commencing  at  some  point  on 
its  already  constructed  line  in  said  State  and  rumiing  thence  in  a  gen- 
eral westerly  or  northwesterly  direction,  by  such  route  as  shall  be 
deemed  advisable,  to  some  x)oint  on  the  western  or  on  the  northern 
boundary  line  of  the  State,  between  the  Bed  River  of  the  North  and 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  or  to  both  such  points;  such  right  of  way  to 
be  50  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of  the  road;  and  the 
company  is  also  granted  the  right  to  take  from  the  lands  adjacent  to 
the  line  of  the  road  material,  stone,  and  earth  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction thereof;  also  grounds  adjacent  to  the  right  of  way  for  station 
buildings  not  to  exceed  in  amount  200  feet  in  width  and  3,000  feet  in 
length,  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  one  station  for  each  10  miles  of  road 
constructed  within  the  limits  of  said  reservations.  No  maps  of  definite 
location  of  the  line  of  the  road  through  the  reservations  have  yet  been 
filed  for  approval. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  August  23, 1894  (Public,  No.  206,  and 
p.  467  of  this  report),  the  Northern  Mississippi  Railway  Company  was 
granted  a  right  of  way  for  the  extension  of  the  line  of  its  road  through 
the  Leech  Lake,  Chippewa,  and  Winnebagoshish  Indian  reservations, 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  such  right  of  way  to  be  50  feet  in  width  on 
each  side  of  the  central  line  of  the  road;  and  the  company  is  also 
granted  the  right  to  take  from  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  road  material, 
earth,  and  stone  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  same;  also 
ground  adjacent  to  the  right  of  way  for  station  buildings  not  exceeding 
200  feet  in  width  by  3,000  feet  in  length,  to  the  extent  of  one  station 
for  every  10  miles  of  road  constructed  through  the  reservations.  No 
maps  of  definite  location  of  the  line  of  the  road  have  yet  been  filed  for 
approval* 
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aBANTS  REFERRED   TO  IN  PREVIOUS  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

Indian  and  Qklahoma  Territories.— The  last  annual  rex)ort  mentions  that 
the  Chicago^  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway  Company  secured  by  Con- 
gressional action  a  right  of  way  through  the  Indian  Territory,  as  an 
extension  of  its  line  of  road,  from  Ohickasha  station,  on  its  present  line, 
running  thence  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  the  south  line  of  the  Ter- 
ritory; also  from  said  Chickasha  station  running  thence  in  a  southwest- 
erly direction  to  the  west  or  south  line  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma. 
No  maps  of  definite  location  of  these  extensions  have  yet  been  filed  for 
approval. 

It  was  also  stated  that  the  company  had  been  granted  the  right  to 
use,  for  railroad  purposes,  two  additional  strips  of  land  at  Chickasha 
station;  also  land  for  a  Y  in  sections  21  and  22,  in  township  7  north, 
range  7  west,  of  the  Indian  meridian.  September  28, 1893,  the  company 
filed  maps  showing  the  definite  location  of  said  grants  of  land.  These 
maps  were  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  October  9, 1893. 
June  23, 1894,  the  company  tendered  a  draft  for  $1,593  in  payment  of 
the  annual  tax  of  $15  per  mile  on  that  portion  of  the  road  passing 
through  Indian  lands,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1894. 

Choctaw  Coal  and  Raihcay  Company. — ^The  company  has  filed  reports 
showing  amount  of  coal  mined  monthly  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Octo- 
ber 1, 1890  (26  Stats.,  640).  July  11, 1894,  the  company  tendered  a  draft 
for  $1,005  in  payment  of  the  annual  tax  of  $15  per  mile  on  that  portion 
of  the  road  passing  through  Indian  lands,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1894. 

Denison  and  Northern  Railway  Company, — As  mentioned  in  the  last 
annual  report,  this  company  was  granted  a  right  of  way  through  the 
Indian  Territory  by  act  of  Congress  approved  July  30,  1892  (27  Stats., 
336).  No  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  line  of  the  road  have,  how- 
ever, yet  been  filed  for  approval. 

Hutchinson  and  Southern  Railroad  Company. — Mention  is  made  in 
the  last  annual  report  of  the  filing  and  approval  of  maps  of  definite  loca- 
tion of  the  line  of  road  of  this  company  through  the  Cherokee  Outlet; 
also  the  filing  and  approval  of  six  maps  of  station  grounds.  All  of 
these  maps  were  transferred,  on  request,  to  the  General  Land  Office 
on  August  25^  1893.  So  far  as  this  office  is  aware,  no  portion  of  the 
road  has  been  constructed. 

Chulfj  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company, — Under  date  of  June 
19, 1894,  the  company,  through  its  attorneys  in  this  city,  was  called 
upon  for  payment  of  the  annual  tax  of  $15  per  mile  for  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1894.  Up  to  date  compliance  with  such  request  has  not 
been  made. 

The  Southern  Kansas  Railroad  (leased  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  F6  Railroad  Company). — June  19, 1894,  the  receivers  of  the  latter 
mentioned  company  tendered  drafts  aggregating  $107.40  in  payment 
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of  the  annual  tax  ol'  $15  per  mile  for  tliat  portion  of  tbe  road  extending 
through  the  Chickasaw  Nation  and  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Reser- 
vation, a  total  distance  of  7.16  miles,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane 
30, 1894. 

Kansas  and  Arlcnnsas  Valley  Railway  Company. — July  9,  1894,  the 
company  tendered  a  draft  for  $2,444.55  in  payment  of  the  annual  tax 
of  $15  per  mile  on  that  portion  of  the  road  passing  through  Indian 
lands,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1894. 

Denison  and  Washita  Valley  Railroad  Company, — July  14, 1894,  the 
company  tendered  a  draft  for  $150  in  payment  of  the  annual  tax  of  $15 
per  mile  on  that  portion  of  the  road  extending  through  Indian  lands, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1894. 

Gainesville  J  Oklah<yma  and  Oulf  Railway  Company. — As  mentioned  in 
the  last  annual  report,  this  company  was  granted  right  of  way  through 
the  Indian  Territory  by  act  of  Congress  approved  February  20,  1893 
(27  Stats.,  465).  No  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  line  of  the  road 
have  been  filed  for  approval. 

Gainesville,  McAllister  and  St.  fjouis  Railway  Company. — ^The  last 
annual  report  states  that  by  act  of  Congiess  ai)proved  March  1, 1893 
(27  Stats.,  524),  this  company  was  granted  a  right  of  way  through  the 
Indian  Territory.  No  maps  of  definite  location  of  tbe  line  of  road  have 
yet  been  filed  for  approval. 

Interoceanic  Railway  Company. — The  last  annual  report  states  that 
by  act  of  Congress  approvea  March  3, 1893  (27  Stats.,  747),  this  com- 
pany was  gi'anted  right  of  way  through  the  Indian  Territory.  No 
maps  of  definite  location  of  the  line  of  the  road  have  yet  been  filed  for 
approval. 

Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  Railway  Company. — As  mentioned 
in  the  last  annual  report,  this  company  was  granted  right  of  way 
through  the  Indian  Territory  by  act  of  Congress  approved  February 
27, 1893  (27  Stats.,  487).  No  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  line  of 
the  road  have  yet  been  filed  for  approval. 

Devils  Lake  Eeservation,  H.  Dak. — The  last  annual  report  referred  to 
the  fa<;t  that  the  Jawe^foirn  and  Northern  Railway  Company  had  never 
paid  for  its  right  of  way  through  the  above  reservation.  A  full  history 
of  this  case  is  printed  in  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  3,  Forty-eighth  Congress, 
second  session,  and  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  16,  Forty-ninth  Congress,  first 
session,  to  which  attention  is  invited.  On  a  number  of  ^occasions  this 
office  has  recommended  that  Congress  ratify  the  agreement  entered 
into  July  28, 1883,  between  the  company  and  the  .  \dians;  but  no  final 
action  has  yet  been  taken. 

Payallap  Eeservation,  Washington, — The  last  aniual  report  mentions 
an  attempt  by  one  Frank  C.  Ross  to  constrno^  a  i  ailroad  across  the 
Puyallup  Reservation,  without  first  having  e'^red  from  Congress  a 
right  of  way  for  that  purpose,  and  states  that .  *-  v\.s  prevented,  by  the 
aid  of  the  military,  from  carryhig  out  his  design  ,,  also  that  said  Boss 
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procured  an  injunction  against  Agent  ijells  and  the  United  States 
officers  in  command  of  the  troops.  Said  injunction  case  is  still  pending 
in  the  higher  courts. 

Henomonee  Reservation,  Wis. — Mention  is  made  in  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  fact  that  by  act  of  Congress  approved  July  6, 1892  (27 
Stats.,  83),  the  Marinette  and  Western  Railway  Company  was  granted 
a  right  of  way  through  the  above  reservation.  No  maps  of  definite 
location  of  the  line  of  the  road  have  yet  been  filed. 

Old  Delaware  Beservation,  Kans. — ^The  Indian  appropriation  act 
approved  July  13,  1892  (27  Stats.,  126),  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Attorney-General  to  institute  necessary  legal  proceedings  against  the 
Leav^worthj  Pawnee  and  Western  Mailroad  Company ^  its  successors  or 
assigns,  for  recovery  of  the  amounts  found  by  the  Interior  Department 
to  be  due  from  said  railroad  company,  its  successors  or  assigns,  under 
the  last  paragraph,  of  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  Dela- 
ware tribe  of  Indians  of  May  30, 1860,  and  under  the  concluding  clause 
of  the  third  article  of  said  treaty,  and  for  damage  done  the  said  Indians 
in  the  taking  and  destruction  of  their  property  by  said  railroad  com- 
pany. November  22  and  December  14, 1892,  and  June  14, 1893,  this 
office  gave  the  Attomey-Gteneral,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
such  information  from  its  files  and  records  as  was  thought  would  be  of 
use  to  him  in  instituting  and  maintaining  said  suit.  This  office  is  not 
advised  as  to  whether  the  suit  has  been  instituted. 

La  Pointe,  or  Bad  Biver  Eeservation,  Wis. — ^The  eight  right  of  way 
deeds  from  individual  patentees  of  lands  on  this  reservation  for  right  of 
way  of  the  JDuluthj  South  Shore  and  Atlantic  Railway  Company  (foTmevij 
the  Duluth,  Sux>erior  and  Michigan  Eailway  Company),  granting  an 
easement  only,  mentioned  in  the  last  annual  report,  were  returned  to 
this  office  by  Acting  Agent  Lieut.  Mercer  October  14, 1893.    October 

20. 1893,  they  were  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
the  request  that  they  be  submitted  to  the  President  for  his  approval. 
March  12, 1894,  they  were  returned  to  this  office  by"  the  Secretary, 
bearing  the  approval  of  the  President,  dated  March  9,  1894.    March 

19. 1894,  they  were  sent  to  Acting  Agent  Mercer  for  delivery  to  the 
proper  officer  of  the  company  and  for  collection  of  the  compensation 
agreed  upon  in  each  particular  case. 

Crow  Beservation,  Mont — January  22, 1894,  the  attention  of  the  office 
was  called  to  a  much-desired  change  in  the  location  of  the  line  of  the 
road  of  the  Big  Horn  Southern  Railroad  Company^  in  section  3,  near 
the  agency  buildings,  and  on  that  date  the  company  submitted  for 
approval  a  map  of  a  portion  of  said  section,  showing  the  desired 
change.  January  27, 1894,  the  map  was  submitted  to  the  Department 
and  it  was  approved  January  30, 1894.  February  3, 1894,  a  blue-print 
copy  of  the  original  was  transmitted  to  Agent  Wyman,  of  the  Crow 
Agency,  for  the  use  of  the  agency. 

The  Great  Sioux  Beservation,  in  the  Dakotas. — January  19,  1894,  the 
Department  referred  to  this  office  for  report  a  communication  of  Clark 
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S.  Eowe,  esq.,  of  Chamberlain,  S.  Dak.,  dated  January  15,  18d4, 
addressed  t<>  Hon.  James  H.  Kyle,  in  which  the  writer  requested  the 
issuance  of  a  proclamation  by  the  President  declarinfi^  that  the  Chicago^ 
Milicaukee  and  St  Paul  Railroad  Company  had  forfeited  its  right  to 
construct  its  line  of  road  through  the  lands  formerly  embraced  within 
the  Great  Sioux  Reservation,  under  the  provisions  of  section  16  of 
chapter  405  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 1889  (25  Stats., 
893).  The  facts  in  relation  to  the  communication  of  Mr.  Bowe  were 
reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  January  24, 1894.  This  office 
has  not  yet  been  advised  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Department  on  Mr. 
Eowe's  reciuest. 

Fond  dn  Lao  Eeservation,  Minn. — April  6, 1893,  the  dieting  agent  of  the 
La  Pointe  Agency  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  of  the 
Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  had  never  been  paid  for  the  right  of  way  of 
theN'orthern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  through  their  reservation  lands. 
This  office  presented  the  facts  to  the  company's  attorney  in  this  city 
April  17, 1893,  and  requested  to  be  informed  as  to  what  action  the  com- 
pany proposed  to  take  looking  to  an  early  settlement  of  the  claim.  To 
this  the  attorney  replied,  May  19, 1893,  denying  the  liability  of  the  com- 
pany to  pay  the  Indians  for  their  right  of  way  across  the  reservation. 
With  a  view  to  instituting  legal  proceedings  against  the  company,  th© 
facts  were  submitted  to  the  Department  June  3, 1893,  with  the  request 
that  this  office  be  informed  as  to  what  further  steps  should  be  taken  in 
the  matter.  To  this  the  Department  replied,  February  13, 1894,  trans- 
mitting an  opinion  of  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  for  the  Interior 
Department,  dated  January  li2,  1894,  in  which  the  Department  con- 
curred, wherein  it  is  held  that  the  company  is  legally  liable  to  the 
Indians  for  right  of  way.  Before  taking  further  action  in  the  matter 
this  office  deemed  it  advisable  to  acquaint  the  company  of  the  decision 
of  the  Department.  This  was  done  February  23, 1894.  So  far  the  com- 
pany has  taken  no  action  looking  to  the  settlement  of  the  claim. 

CONDITIONS  TO  BE   COMPLIED  WITH  BY  BAILBOAD  COMPANIES. 

In  the  construction  of  railways  through  Indian  lands  a  systematic 
compliance  by  companies  with  the  conditions  expressed  in  the  right-of- 
way  acts  will  prevent  much  unnecessary  delay.  I  therefore  repeat  the 
requirements  which  have  already  been  given  in  preWous  reports.  Each 
company  should  file  in  this  office — 

(1)  A  copy  of  its  articles  of  incorporation,  duly  certified  to  by  the 
proper  officers  under  its  corporate  seal. 

(2)  Maps  representing  the  definite  location  of  the  line.  In  the  absence 
of  any  special  provisions  with  regard  to  the  length  of  line  to  be  repre- 
sented upon  the  maps  of  definite  location,  they  should  be  so  prepared 
as  to  represent  sections  of  25  miles  each.  If  the  line  passes  through 
surveyed  land,  they  should  show  its  location  accurately,  according  to 
the  sectional  subdivisions  of  the  survey;  and  if  through  unsurveyed 
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land,  it  should  be  carefully  indicated  with  regard  to  its  general  direc- 
tion and  the  natural  objects,  farms,  etc.,  along  the  route.  Each  of 
these  maps  should  bear  the  affidavit  of  the  chief  engineer,  setting 

forth  that  the  survey  of  the  route  of  the  company's  road  from to 

.,  a  distance  of miles  (giving  termini  and  distance),  was  made 

by  him  (or  under  his  direction),  as  chief  engineer,  under  authority  of 
the  company,  on  or  between  certain  dates  (giving  the  same),  and  that 
such  survey  is  accurately  represented  on  the  map.  The,  affidavit  of 
the  chief  engineer  must  be  signed  by  him  officially  and  verified  by  the 
certificates  of  the  president  of  the  company,  attested  by  its  secretary 
under  its  corporate  seal,  setting  forth  that  the  person  signing  the  affi- 
davit was  either  the  chief  engineer  or  was  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  making  such  survey,  which  was  done  under  the  authority  of  the 
company.  Further,  that  the  line  of  route  so  surveyed  and  represented 
by  the  map  was  adopted  by  the  company  by  resolution  of  its  board  of 
directors  of  a  certain  date  (giving  the  date)  as  the  definite  location  of 

the  line  of  road  from to ,  a  distance  of miles  (giving 

termini  and  distance),  and  that  the  map  has  been  prepared  to  be  filed 
for  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  order  that  the  com- 
pany may  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 

(giving  date). 

(3)  Separate  plats  of  ground  desired  for  station  purposes,  in  addition 
to  right  of  way,  should  be  filed,  and  such  grounds  should  not  be  repre- 
sented upon  the  maps  of  definite  location,  but  should  be  marked 
by  station  numbers  or  otherwise,  so  that  their  exact  location  can  be 
determined  upon  the  maps.  Plats  of  station  grounds  should  bear 
the  same  affidavits  and  certificates  as  maps  of  definite  location. 

All  maps  presented  for  approval  should  be  drawn  on  tracing  linen, 
the  scale  not  less  than  2,000  feet  to  the  inch,  and  should  be  filed  in 
duplicate. 

These  requirements  foUow,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  published  regu- 
lations governing  the  practice  of  the  General  Land  Office  with  regard 
to  railways  over  the  public  lands,  and  they  are  of  course  subject  to 
modification  by  any  special  provisions  in  a  right-of-way  act. 

LOGGING  BY  INDIANS. 

Henomonee  Reservation,  Wis. — On  the  21st  of  September,  1893,  this 
office  received  the  following  letter  from  Thomas  H.  Savage,  agent  ot 
Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis.,  in  regard  to^  wasteful  cutting  of  pine  on 
the  Menomonee  Eeservation : 

I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  superintendent  of  logging  and  myself  have 
recently  visited  and  examined  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pine  lands  cut  over  in 
the  past  three  winters  and  find  that  there  is  now  not  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
original  amount  of  pine  left  standing  on  the  lands  supposed  to  bo  cut.  I  am  credit- 
ably informed  that  during  the  logging  season  each  year  the  late  superintendent 
gave  orders  to  the  Indians  that  no  tree  that  had  the  slightest  defect  should  be  cut, 
and  to  cut  no  Norway  pine.    The  result  of  these  orders  is  as  stated  above,  thus  leaving 
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this  timber  to  go  to  waste,  and  with  this  dry  season  it  is  in  imminent  daoger  of 
being  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  timber  that  has  been  cut  is  that  which  was  most  conveniont  for  banking. 
The  remaining  timber  not  out  over  is  so  remote  from  the  streams  that  under  the  law 
under  which  the  cutting  and  banking  has  heretofore  been  done,  it  is  hardly  practi- 
cable to  put  in  the  20,000,000  feet  for  the  amount  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

lam  of  the  opinion  that  the  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  permit  the  paying  a 
higher  price  to  contractors;  an  appropriation  of  $125,000,  or  so  much  of  it  as  was 
necessary,  I  do  not  think  would  be  out  of  place. 

In  relation  to  the  cut-over  lands  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Indians  be 
allowed  to  go  on  and  relumber  that  on  the  same  terms  that  shingle  bolts  were 
got  out,  to  wit :  All  the  logs  minus  scaling,  miscellaneous  expense^  and  the  10  per 
cent  for  the  poor.  This  would  furnish  them  employment  pending  an  action  of  Con- 
gress, making  a  larger  appropriation  for  banking  logs,  and  on  the  sale  of  logs  so 
got  out  furnish  them  the  means  of  going  on  without  incurring  so  much  indebtedness. 

If  this  arrangement  could  be  made  I  think  it  would  be  much  better,  if  it  can  be 
done,  that  no  more  new  cutting  be  doue  until  a  larger  appropriation  for  the  purpose 
is  made. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  respectfully  request  that  an  inspector  be  sent  here  to  inves- 
tigate and  report  on  what  is  necessary.  The  time  for  preparation  for  the  winter's 
work  is  near  at  hand  and  I  only  regret  that  this  matter  has  not  been  reported  to 
on  earlier. 

To  the  above  this  office  replied,  October  18, 1893,  as  follows: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  of  18th  ultimo,  in  regard  to  logging  by  the 
Menomonees,  and  I  am  also  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Gen.  £.  Whittlesey,  secretary 
board  of  Indian  coiumissioners,  in  reference  to  the  same  subject,  wherein  he  takes  a 
nearly  similar  view  of  the  matter  to  yours. 

It  appears  that  the  cutting  during  the  last  three  or  four  seasons  has  been  badly 
managed ;  that  the  best  trees  only  were  selected,  and  that  20  per  cent  of  13,000,000 
feet  has  been  left  to  go  to  waste. 

It  appears  further  that,  owing  to  the  scattered  condition  of  this  timber,  and  the 
fact  that  much  of  it  is  faulty,  it  can  not  be  banked  as  cheaply,  nor  is  it  likely  to 
bring  as  much  as  that  banked  by  these  Indians  heretofore,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  June  12, 1890,  and  you  suggest  that  the  act  be  amended  so  as  to  allow 
$125,000  to  be  used  in  paying  for  the  banking  in  place  of  only  $75,000,  or  that  the 
Indians  be  allowed  to  bank  this  timber  and  receive  the  entire  proceeds  of  its  sale, 
except  the  necessary  expense  for  scaling,  etc.,  and  10  per  cent  for  the  poor  fund.  In 
these  suggestions  Gen.  Whittlesey  agrees  with  you  substantially. 

In  reply  you  are  informed  that  so  long  as  the  act  stands  its  provisions  must  be 
strictly  complied  with,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  any  change  being  made  in  it  in 
the  near  future,  as  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  obtain  any  new  legislation  in 
regard  to  it  at  present. 

You  will  therefore  consult  with  the  logging  superintendent  and  submit  to  this 
office  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable  a  set  of  rules  to  govern  the  logging  oi>erations 
of  these  Indians  during  the  coming  season,  which  rules,  however,  must  be  in  strict 
harmony  with  the  act. 

To  this  the  agent  replied,  October  27,  1893,  viz : 

I  have  the  honor  to  state,  in  reply  to  letter  of  October  18,  1893,  instructing  me 
to  consult  with  the  logging  superintendent  and  submit  a  set  of  rules  to  govern  log- 
ging operations  during  the  coming  season,  to  bo  in  strict  harmony  with  the  act, 
that  after  carefully  considering  what  is  most  needful  for  the  Indians  and  to  their 
best  interests,  and  a  study  of  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Indian  Department  in  letter 
of  September  28,  1892,  for  logging  operations  for  the  winter  of  1892  and  1893,  we  have 
concluded  that  no  better  sot  of  rules  could  be  formulated  in  the  limited  time,  and  I 
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respectfully  reoommeud  that  these  rules  be  adopted  for  the  logging  operations  of  the 
coDiiug  winter  with  the  one  amendment  that  the  limit  to  pay  no  more  than  $5  per 
M  feet  be  modified  so  us  to  allow  of  $6  per  M  to  be  paid  in  contracts  where  the  log- 
ging superintendent  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  be  instructed  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
law  as  to  the  amount  to  be  lumbered.  Can  the  $75,000  set  apart  for  the  work  be 
expended  on  any  less  amount  than  the  20,000,000  feet  B.  M.  which  the  act  provides 
shall  not  be  exceeded  f 

November  1,  1893,  I  addressed  tlie  foUowiug  commanication  to  the 
Department : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  communication  from  Thomas  H.  Savage,  agent  at 
Green  Bay  Agency,  Wisconsin,  in  reply  to  a  request  from  this  office  that  he  and  the 
superintendent  of  Menomonee  logging,  under  act  of  June  12,  1890  (26  Stats.,  146), 
would  prepare  for  your  approval,  as  required  by  the  act,  a  set  of  rules  to  govern 
their  logging  operations  during  the  coming  winter. 

Agent  Savage  states  that  ho  considers  the  rules  which  were  in  force  last  season 
can  not  be  improved  upon,  except  that  the  limit  in  the  first  section  of  $5  per  M  feet 
as  the  highest  price  to  be  paid  for  logging  is  too  low  and  should  be  placed  at  $6. 

He  does  not  give  his  reason  for  the  recommendation,  but  they  are  apparent  from 
the  facts  stated  in  the  inclosed  communications,  to  wit :  The  good  timber  is  now 
farther  from  the  river  banks,  and  new  roads  will  have  to  be  made,  and,  owing  to 
bad  management  of  the  former  superintendent,  the  cutting  so  far  has  been  very 
irregular,  much  valuable  though  defective  timber  having  been  left  standing  scat- 
tered on  the  land  cut  over,  which  it  is  proposed  shall  now  be  banked,  if  practicable. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  rules  established  for 
last  season  be  again  approved,  with  this  modification,  viz: 

1.  That  the  agent  at  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis.,  with  the  assistance  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  logging,  enter  into  agreements  with  individual  Menomonees,  to  pay  each 
a  certain  price  for  timber  delivered  upon  the  river  banks;  separate  contracts  to  be 
made  for  delivery  of  pine  from  those  made  for  delivery  of  other  kinds  of  timber; 
that  in  no  case  shall  more  than  $6  per  M  feet  be  paid  for  pine  or  $2.50  per  M  feet  for 
any  other  kind  of  timber;  and  that  all  agreements  shall  bo  made  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

2.  That  each  contractor,  or  boss  of  a  squad,  be  paid  a  rate,  to  be  agreed  upon,  for  cut- 
ting and  banking  timber,  in  proportion  to  and  in  harmony  with  all  the  conditions 
under  which  the  timber  he  is  to  cut  and  bank  is  situated ;  the  location  of  each  con- 
tractor's timber,  price  to  be  allowed  him  per  M  feet,  and  number  of  feet  he  will  be 
allowed  to  bank  to  be  determined  upon  and  named  in  each  contract  before  sign- 
ing; said  contracts  to  be  executed  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  be  handed  to  the  logger, 
and  all  necessary  instructions  given  to  him  before  he  commences  operation,  to  abide 
by  which  he  must  signify  his  full  consent. 

3.  That  a  definite  time  be  agreed  upon  and  named  in  each  contract  for  commenc- 
ing work  by  each  contractor,  and  a  date  fixed  by  the  agent  and  superintendent,  of 
which  due  notice  will  be  given  to  the  Indians,  after  which  no  more  applications  for 
the  privilege  of  logging  will  be  received,  or  contracts  made. 

4.  That  any  contractor  banking  more  logs  than  his  contract  calls  for  shall  forfeit 
the  surplus. 

5.  That  a  sufficient  number  of  scalers  and  assistant  scalers  be  employed  to  keep 
the  logs  scaled  up  every  week,  and  to  be  sworn  to  perform  their  duties  faithfully, 
the  scalers  to  be  paid  $2.50  per  day  and  the  assistant  scalers  $2  per  day  each,  with-- 
out  board. 

6.  That  the  scalers  make  report  to  the  agent  every  two  weeks,  showing  the  exact 
number  of  feet  banked  by  each  contractor  during  that  time. 

7.  That  when  one-half  of  the  logs  contracted  for  by  any  Menomonee  shall  be 
banked  as  required  and  measurement  of  the  same  returned  to  the  agent,  50  per  cent 
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of  price  for  banking  rucIi  logs  may  be  paid  to  such  contractor;  and  when  the  entire 
contract  Bliall  be  completed,  full  ]>aymout  8hall  be  made  on  the  15th  day  of  April, 
1894,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  prnoticable,  and  tlie  logger  shall  pay  all  arrearages  for 
labor  at  this  latter  payment. 

8.  That  contractors  shall  pay  a  fair,  reasonable,  and  usual  rate  of  wages  to  their 
assistants,  and  shall,  nnder  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent,  fumlBh  the  agent 
with  a  monthly  st-atement  showing  the  amount  due  to  each  laborer  at  the  end  of 
every  month. 

9.  That  no  outside  Indian  be  allowed  to  assist  in  banking  Monomonee  logs  witii- 
out  the  consent  of  the  agent  and  superintendent,  Menomonee  Indians  to  have  the 
preference  in  all  cases. 

10.  That  no  squawman  or  white  man  of  any  class  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
logging,  in  any  capacity  whatever,  except  when  authorized  by  the  agent  and 
approved  by  the  Dejiartment. 

11.  That  no  contractor  shall  be  interested  in  more  than  one  contract  at  the  name 
time. 

12  That  all  traders  or  other  persons  supplying  the  Indians  with  goods  for  the  log- 
ging be  required  to  furnish  a  price  list,  a  statement  of  their  accounts  with  the 
Indians,  and  whenever  ho  required  an  itemized  statement  of  goods  furnished. 

13.  That  the  agent  may  give  the  contractor  a  statement  showiugthe  amoont  then 
due  and  the  amount  (50  per  cent)  reserved  for  labor,  provided  that  it  is  expreeely 
stated  that  neither  the  Government  nor  the  agent  guarantees  any  part  of  the  indebt- 
edness that  the  logger  may  incur. 

14.  That  no  logs  are  to  be  scaled  unless  properly  lauded  and  marked,  and  landings 
and  roUways  cleared  before  logs  are  landed. 

November  4, 1893,  these  rules  were  returned  approved,  as  follows: 

I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  1st  instant,  relative  to  log- 
ging operations  by  the  Menomonee  Indians  for  the  season  1893-^94. 

Authority  is  hereby  granted  for  your  otlice  to  instruct  the  agent  of  the  Green  Bay 
Agency,  Wis.,  to  employ,  at  reasonable  compensation,  the  Menomonee  Indians  to 
out  and  bank  as  hereafter  provided  not  exceeding  20,000,000  of  feet  of  timber  on 
the  lands  reserved  for  them,  and,  in  accordance  with  your  recommendation,  the  rules 
governing  last  year's  logging  operations  by  the  said  Indians,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  June  12,  1890  (26  Stats.,  116),  modified  :is  set  out  in  your  letter  so  as  to 
allow  not  more  than  $6  per  M  feet  to  be  i)aid  for  pine  timber,  instead  of  $5  per  M 
feet  for  said  timber,  are  hereby  approved  for  the  season  1893  and  1894,  and  yon  are 
hereby  directed  to  instruct  the  agent  of  the  Green  Hay  Agency  to  oonfine  the  cut- 
ting so  that  the  dead  and  down  timber  and  the  timber  left  standing  scattered  on  the 
land  heretofore  cut  over  shall  be  cut  and  banked  before  any  new  lands  are  out  over,  and 
in  the  cutting  of  tops  and  butts  into  shingle  bolts  you  will  direct  that  no  timber 
which  will  make  a  merchantable  saw  log  shall  be  cut  into  shingle  bolts. 

November  8,  1893,  I  instructed  Agent  Savage  as  follows: 

Your  communication  of  27th  ultimo  was  received,  wherein  you  stated  that  the 
rules  adopted  last  year  for  logging  are  as  good  as  you  can  now  formulate,  except 
that  the  maximum  sum  to  be  paid  for  banking  pine  timber  should  be  placed  at  $6 
instead  of  $5  per  M  feet,  as  in  the  former  bill. 

In  view  of  your  explanation,  and  on  recommendation  of  this  office,  the  Depart- 
ment, under  date  of  4th  instant,  has  approved  the  rules  for  last  year  and  authorized 
them  to  be  used  this  year,  except  that  $6  may  be  paid,  wben  actually  necessary  and 
proper,  for  banking  pine  timber.  I  will  inclose  a  copy  of  the  Secretary's  letter  for 
your  information. 

You  will  observe  that  you  are  to  confine  the  cutting  to  dead  and  down  timber  and 
the  timber  left  standing  scattered  on  the  land  heretofore  cut  over  until  the  20,000,000 
feet  is  banked. 
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In  addition  to  the  20,000^000  to  be  cut  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  Menom- 
ouees  may  cut  the  tops  and  butts  into  shingle  bolts,  but  no  timber  that  will  make 
a  merchantable  saw  log  is  allowed  to  be  cut  into  said  shingle  bolts. 

As  there  have  been  many  abuses  of  these  privileges  granted  the  Menomonees,  it  is 
expected  that  you  and  the  superintendent  of  logging  will  carefully  watch  them  all 
the  time  while  they  are  at  worlc,  and  see  that  there  is  no  deviation  from  the  rules 
laid  down  in  this  Department  letter. 

As  will  be  understood  by  the  foregoing,  the  logging  prospect  was  not 
so  good  this  season  as  formerly,  but  I  was  determined  to  prevent 
wasteful  cutting  in  future,  and  I  hoped  that  under  the  care  of  the  new 
agent  and  a  new  superintendent  of  logging — a  superintendent  having 
been  appointed  who  was  highly  recommended  as  a  practical  and  reli- 
able man — such  good  work  would  be  accomplished  that  the  Indians 
would  be  satisfied. 

Under  these  instructions  the  agent  and  logging  superintendent 
made  seventy-two  contracts  with  the  loggers  at  prices  ranging  from  $4 
to  $6. 

Under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  logging  had  to  be  carried  on, 
it  was  not  expected  that  the  entire  20,000,000  feet  allowed  by  the  act 
could  be  banked,  which  proved  true,  as  only  about  14,000,000  feet 
were  banked. 

February  7, 1894,  Agent  Savage  requested  authority  to  advertise 
the  logs  for  sale.  This  was  earlier  in  the  season  than  usual,  but  he 
explained  that  he  believed  early  sales  would  secure  better  prices.  This 
request  was  submitted  to  the  Department,  and  February  26, 1894,  the 
following  authority  was  received: 

In  compliance  with  the  recommendation  contained  in  your  communication  of  24th 
instant,  authority  is  hereby  granted  for  the  agent  of  the  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis., 
to  publish  an  advertisement,  as  per  the  form  herewith  returned,  in  the  weekly  edi- 
tions of  the  Shawano  County  Advocate,  Enquirer^  of  Oconto,  the  Advocate,  of 
Qreen  Bay,  Wis.,  two  times  in  the  regular  issues  succeeding  the  date  of  the  receipt 
of  this  advertisement,  and  for  six  days  from  date  of  receipt  of  this  advertisement, 
covering  six  consecutive  insertions  in  the  daily  editions  of  the  Oshkosh  Times,  of 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  inviting  sealed  bids  for  about  13,280,000  feet  of  pine  logs  cut  on 
said  reservation  by  Menomonee  Indians  during  the  season  1893-'94,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  June  12, 1890  (26  Stats.,  146),  to  be  opened  in  the  presence  of 
the  bidders  in  the  office  of  the  Green  Bay  Agency,  at  Keshena,  Wis.,  at  2  o'clock 
p.  m.,  March  15, 1894. 

And  authority  is  also  hereby  granted  for  said  agent  to  expend  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$5  in  having  posters  printed  to  further  advertise  said  logs. 

The  sale  and  disposition  of  the  proceeds  to  conform  in  all  other  respects  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  June  12,  1890,  above  referred  to. 

The  agent  was  instructed  accordingly,  and  he  inserted  the  following 
advertisement  in  the  various  papers  named: 

MEXOMONBE  INDIAN  I.OOS  FOR  SALB. 

Sealed  proposals,  marked  ''Bids  for  Menomonee  logs,'^  addressed  to  the  under* 
signed,  will  be  received  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  March  15, 1894. 

There  are  to  be  sold  13,280,000  feet,  more  or  less,  of  pine  logs  now  banked,  or  to  be 
banked,  partly  on  the  South  Branch  of  the  Oconto  River  and  partly  on  the  Woli 
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River  and  tributaries,  on  tlie  Menomonee  Reseiration,  in  WiscoiiBin^  in  fire  lots,  ftnd 
in  quantities  nearly  as  follows: 

2,850,000  feet  on  Wolf  River,  marked  U.  8. 1. 

3,480,000  feet  on  Little  West  Hranch  of  Wolf  River,  marked  U.  8. 3. 

1,056,000  feet  on  West  Branch  of  Wolf  River,  marked  U.  S.  2. 

3,606,830  feet  below  dam  on  South  Branoh  of  Oronto  River,  marked  U.  S.  5. 

2,287,170  feet  above  dam  on  South  Branch  ot  Oconto  River,  marked  U.  8. 6. 

Separate  bids  will  be  considered  for  each  lot.  The  logs  will  be  scaled  by  sworn 
scalers,  whose  work  can  be  readily  tested.  * 

Payment  for  the  logs  must  be  made  within  ten  days  after  notification  of  a  confir- 
mation of  sale. 

No  logs  to  be  removed  from  the  reservation  until  paid  for. 

Each  bid  to  be  considered  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certified  check  for  5  per  cent 
of  the  amount  of  the  bid  (or  as  near  that  per  cent  as  practicable  to  ascertain)  on 
some  U.  S.  depository  or  solvent  national  ])ank,  drawn  to  the  order  of  the  nnder- 
Bigned  as  U.  S.  Indian  agent. 

The  bids  will  be  opened  in  the  prescnro  of  the  bidders  in  the  office  of  the  Green 
Bay  Agency,  at  Keshena,  Wis.,  at  2  o'cloek  p.  m.  of  March  15, 1894. 

Awards  will  be  made  to  the  highest  bidder  or  bidders,  but  no  sale  to  be  valid  until 
confirmed  by  the  houoruble  CominisHioner  of  Indian  Aifairs  and  the  honorable  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  who  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  bids,  if  to  do  so  it 
believed  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  Indians. 

Checks  of  x)arties  whose  bids  are  not  accepted  will  be  returned  to  them  aft^  the 
sale  has  been  consumntat'ed. 

If  parties  whose  bids  are  accept-ed  fail  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Indian  Department,  \u  the  purchase  or  payment  for  said  logs  as  advertised,  their 
checks  will  be  forfeited,  and  the  logs  awarded  to  the  next  bidder  or  bidders,  or  so 
resold,  as  may  be  deemed  for  the  best  interest  of  the  Indians. 

Thos.  H.  Savaob, 
U,  8.  Indian  Agent 

Keshena,  Wis. 

March  22, 1894,  five  bids  received  by  Agent  Savage  for  the  logs  were 
submitted  to  the  Department  with  the  following  office  letter: 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  under  authority  granted  by  the  Department,  dated 
26th  ultimo,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Savage,  Agent,  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis,  advertised  for 
sale  the  logs  cut  and  banked  by  the  Menomonee  Indians  during  the  season  1S9$-^| 
and  1  now  inclose  the  bids  he  has  received  for  purchase,  viz : 

PerMfaet. 

No.  1,  Pine  Lumber  Company,  for  all,  13,:i:^0,000  feet $8.18 

No.  2,  Kadford  Bros.  &  Co.,  for  all,  13,330,000  feet 8.25 

No.  3,  Ocouto  Comji.auy,  lor  a  part,  viz,  5,894,000  feet 9.60 

No.  4,  Ilollistcr  &.  McMillan,  for  7,430,000  feet 7.00 

No.  5,  Hollister  &  McMillan,  for  ali,  13,330,000  feet 8. 35 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  bid  of  the  Oconto  Company,  No.  3,  for  a  part,  vis, 
5,894,000,  at  $9.60  per  M  feet,  is  the  highest,  and  that  bid  No.  5,  of  Hollister  ^ 
McMillan,  of  $8.35  ]>or  M  feet,  is  the  highest  bid  for  all.  In  view  of  these  facts  I 
telegraphed  Agent  Savage : 

If  Ocouto  Compouy  is  awarded  lots  five  and  six  at  nine  sixty,  will  Hollister  &  McMillan  take  lots 
one,  two,  and  three  only  at  eight  thirty-five? 

In  reply,  inclosed,  he  says : 

Hollister  Ai  McMillan  will  not  take  lots  one,  two.  and  three  at  eight  thirty -five  nnless  lota  fivs  sad 
six  are  included. 

The  price  otferod  by  Hollister  A  McMillan  of  $8.35  l*or  all  is  mudi  lower  than  the 
Menomonee  timber  brought  last  season,  the  }>rice  received  being  $13.75  per  M  feet; 
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but  this  Meason's  catting  was  over  the  old  groaud,  and  includes  dead  and  down  tim- 
ber, imd  much  of  that  cut  standing  had  been  rejected  ]>efore  as  inferior;  consequently 
the  quantity  banked  is  not  so  good  as  the  cut  of  1892-'93.  It  must  also  be  con- 
sidered that  the  gpeneral  scarcity  of  money  has  some  effect  on  the  price  of  lumber 
as  well  as  other  merchandise,  and  as  I  think,  under  the  circumstances,  it  would  not 
be  of  advantage  to  reject  all  these  bids  and  readvertise  the  lumber,  I  respectfully 
recommend  that  bid  No.  5,  that  of  HoUister  &  McMillan,  of  $8.35  for  all,  amounting 
to  13,330,000  feet  (more  or  less),  be  accepted  and  the  sale  confirmed  to  that  firm. 

The  Department  replied  the  same  date  as  follows: 

I  have  considered  your  communication  of  22d  instant,  submitting  bids  received  for 
the  purchase  of  timber  cut  and  banked  by  the  Monomonee  Indians  during  the  season 
of  1893  and  1894,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  12,  1890  (26  Stats.,  145),  in 
accordance  with  the  advertisement  authorized  by  Department  letter  of  26th  ultimo. 

The  bid  of  Messrs.  Hollister  &.  McMillan,  being  the  highest  for  all  the  logs  cut  and 
banked,  is  hereby  accepted,  and  authority  is  hereby  granted  to  sell  said  logs, 
amounting  to  13,330,000  feet  (more  or  less),  to  said  parties  at  the  price  offered  by 
them,  $8.35  per  thousand  feet. 

The  sale  was  consequently  cx>nfirmed  to  Messrs.  Hollister  &  McMillan^ 
who  in  due  time  received  the  logs,  paying  therefor  $111,305.50. 

Out  of  this  money  the  loggers  were  paid  for  banking  $52,493.75,  and 
after  the  other  necessary  expenses,  such  as  pay  of  superintendent, 
assistant  superintendent,  extra  clerical  work,  scaling,  and  advertising, 
the  net  proceeds  were  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians,  as  provided 
for  in  the  act,  viz,  one-fifth  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  balance  to 
bear  5  per  cent  interest,  to  be  paid  to  them  per  capita,  or  expended  for 
their  benefit  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  direct. 

About  the  time  that  the  Indians  had  finished  banking  their  logs  I 
received  the  following  letter  from  the  agent,  dated  February  9, 1894,  in 
regard  to  utilizing  toi>s  and  butts  by  banking  them  as  shingle  bolts: 

I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  I  be  informed  if,  under  letter  of  November  8, 1893, 
I  am  authorized  to  allow  Menomoneos — when  they  have  banked  the  logs  according  to 
their  agreements — to  proceed  to  bank  shingle  bolts  from  tops  and  butts  and  timber 
that  would  otherwise  be  unmerchantable.  If  I  am  not  so  authorized  I  would  respect- 
fully request  such  authority,  and  that  money  be  furnished  to  pay  for  scaling  said 
shingle  bolts,  to  be  refunded  from  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  said  shingle  bolts. 

Indians  banking  shingles  to  have  balance— after  paying  scaling  and  all  other 
incidental  expense — less  10  per  cent  for  poor  fund. 

As  I  anticipated  that  the  regular  logging  returns  would  be  very 
limited  this  season,  I  addressed  the  Department  as  follows,  February 
19,  1894: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  request  from  Thomas  H.  Savage,  agent.  Green  Bay 
Agency,  Wis.,  for  authority  to  allow  the  Menomonee  Indians  belonging  to  his 
agency  to  bank  as  shingle  bolts  part  of  the  timber  on  their  reservation,  which  is  not 
suitable  for  sale  as  logs  or  ''timber''  under  provisions  of  act  of  June  12,  1890  (26 
Stats.,  146). 

Under  date  of  November  1, 1893,  this  office  submitted  to  the  Department  a  number 
of  communications  in  regard  to  the  logging  operations  by  these  Indians  during  the 
season  of  1883  and  1884,  wherein  the  situation  is  fully  explained  and  application 
made  to  allow  these  Indians  to  prepare  the  refuse  timber  for  shingle  bolts  while 
tlioy  were  engaged  in  banking  pine  logs  under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

This  office  is  of  the  opinion  that  to  grant  this  privUege  to  these  Indians,  to  tak« 
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effect  at  the  saiiio  time  tliat  they  were  engaged  in  banking,  (or  preparing  to  be 
banked)  their  good,  marketable  timber,  as  described  in  the  act,  might  give  them 
an  easy  opportunity  and  present  a  temptation  to  tliem  to  cut  some  of  the  timber 
*'  short,"  so  that  it  would  not  sell  to  log  dealers,  but  be  of  more  immediate  advantage 
to  the  choppers  if  sold  to  the*  shingle,  men,  as  it  is  not  subject  to  the  deduction 
provided  for  in  section  3  of  the  act,  the  loggers  getting  cash  in  hand  all  of  the  fonds 
except  10  per  cent  of  the  net  amount  realized. 

These  Indians  took  advantage  of  similar  authority  granted  them  years  ago  by 
banking  logs  for  shingle  bolts  which  properly  should  have  been  classed  as  "tim 
ber"  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  giving  the  Department  considerable  annoy- 
ance  to  adjust,  and  it  was,  therefore,  believed  to  be  best  to  wait  until  their  season's 
regular  logging  was  tinished  before  granting  it. 

It  appears  by  the  letter  from  the  agent,  inclosed,  dated  Gth  instant,  that  they 
have  contracted  for  banking  only  about  13,280,000*  feet  in  place  of  20,000,000  as 
allowed  in  the  act,  as  in  compliance  with  the  instructions  the  work  was  confined  to 
''dead  and  down  timber  left  standing,  scattered. on  the  land  heretofore  cut  over," 
which,  it  appears,  limited  the  possibility  of  banking  the  greater  quantity. 

As  the  class  of  timber  used  for  this  ]>urx)08o  would  otherwise  become  a  total  loss 
in  a  short  time,  and  as  it  is  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  Menomonees  to  be  allowed 
to  sell  it,  I  respectfully  recommend,  that  authority  be  granted  for  them  to  bank  it 
for  that  purpose,  under  similar  provisions  to  those  contained  in  Department  letter 
of  February  3,  1893,  which  reads : 

''That  the  agent  and  logging  superintendent  be  required  to  enforce  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  will  effectually  prevent  any  illegal  cutting. 

"That  the  shingle  bolts  are  to  be  scaled  by  ]>roperly  qualified  scalers. 

"That  they  are  to  be  advertised  and  sold  by  the  agent  of  Green  Bay  Agency. 

"That  all  expense  connected  with  scaling,  advertising,  sale,  etc.,  be  paid  from 
the  proceeds  of  sale. 

'*  That  10  per  cent  of  the  not  amount  realized  be  set  apart  as  stumpage  or  poor  ftind. 

"That  the  balance  remaining  bo  divided  among  tho  loggers  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  shingle-bolt  timber  each  banked,  and  that  every  Menomonee  who 
cuts  any  timber  illegally  under  the  authority  shall  forfeit  all  he  banks." 

As  the  same  are  modified  by  the  following  paragraph  of  Department  letter  of 
November  4,  1893: 

.'< «  «.  «  Q^Q^  ^j^  Ij^Q  cutting  of  tops  and  butts  into  shingle  bolts  you  will  direct  that 
no  timber  which  will  make  a  merchantable  saw  log  shall  bo  cut  into  shingle  bolts.*' 

The  quantity  to  be  so  banked  for  sale  is  not  stated,  as  it  will  be  uncertain,  but 
this  is  not  considered  to  be  material,  as  the  class  of  timber  is  not  considered  a  part 
of  that  provided  for  sale  by  the  act. 

In  compliance  with  this  recommendation  the  Department,  February 
20,  1894,  issued  the  following  instructions  : 

I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  19th  inst.,  and  accompanying 
papers,  relative  to  allowing  the  Menomonee  Indians  to  bank  as  shingle  bolts  part 
of  the  timber  on  their  reservation  which  is  not  suitable  for  sale  as  logs  or  "timber^ 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  12,  1890  (2(>  Stats.,  146). 

The  question  of  permitting  the  Menomonees  to  cut  and  bank  the  tops  and  butts  of 
pine  trees  cut  for  sale  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  above  referred  to  was  consid- 
ered by  the  Department,  and  it  held,  October  7,  1891,  "as  the  tops  and  bntts  are 
not  timber  such  as  was  contemplated  by  the  act  to  bo  furnished  and  disposed  of,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  the  same  can  be  used  for  firewood  or  shingle  bolts,  and  authority 
is  hereby  granted  for  the  disposition  thereof  under  such  regulations  as  yon  may  pre- 
scribe." 

This  authority  related  solely  to  the  tops  and  butts  of  pine  trees  cut  for  sale  under 
the  act,  and  did  not  authorize  the  cutting  of  any  trees  not  suitable  for  sale  as  logi 
or  timber  into  shingle  bolts. 
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The  anthority  for  this  year's  catting,  contained  in  Department  letter  of  November 
4  last,  confines  ''the  cutting  so  that  the  dead  and.  down  timber  and  the  timber 
left  standing — scattered  on  the  land  heretofore  cut  over— shall  be  cut  and  banked 
before  any  new  lands  are  cut  over,  and  in  the  catting  of  tops  and  butts  into  shingle 
bolts  you  will  direct  that  no  timber  which  will  make  a  merchantable  saw  log  shall 
be  cut  into  shingle  bolts.'' 

There  is  nothing  in  this  anthority  which  would  authorize  the  cutting  of  any  tree, 
unmerchantable  though  it.be,  wholly  into  shingle  bolts,  and  the  agent's  request 
to  out  said  class  of  timber  into  shingle  bolts  must  be  denied  unless  said  timber  is  to 
be  sold  as  part  of  the  20,000,000  feet  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  12, 1890. 

The  tops  and  butts  of  trees  cut  under  the  authority  of  November  4, 1893,  may  be 
disposed  of  as  shingle  bolts  under  the  same  rules  as  were  prescribed  by  Department 
letter  of  February  3, 1893,  modified  by  Department  letter  of  November  4,  1893,  and 
the  same  is  so  authorized. 

These  instructions  were  at  once  communicated  to  Agent  Savage.  In 
regard  to  his  request  that  funds  be  advanced  the  Indians  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  work,  I  said : 

Your  request  for  funds  to  be  advanced  the  Indians  with  which  to  do  the  work;  is 
not  understood,  as  it  has  been  customary  for  them  to  do  this  shingle-bolt  cutting 
at  their  own  expense  and  await  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  As  this  shingle  timber  is 
not  cut  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  no  part  of  the  $75,000  allowed  by  said  act 
can  be  used. 

These  instructions,  as  I  believe,  were  carefully  carried  out,  and  April 
4, 1894,  Agent  Savage  asked  authority  to  advertise  the  bolts,  which 
the  Department  granted  April  12, 1894,  as  follows : 

In  compliance  with  the  recommendation  contained  in  your  communication  of  the 
9th  instant,  authority  is  hereby  granted  for  the  agent  of  the  Green  Bay  Agency, 
Wis.,  to  publish  an  advertisement,  as  per  the  form  submitted  and  herewith  returned, 
in  which  dates  are  to  be  inserted,  in  the  weekly  editions  of  the  Shawano  County 
Advocate;  Enquirer,  of  Oconto;  Advocate,  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  two  times  in  the 
regular  issues  succeeding  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  advertisement,  and  for  six  con* 
secutive  days  from  date  of  receipt  of  the  advertisement  in  the  daily  editions  of 
the  Oshkosh  Times,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  inviting  sealed  bids  to  be  opened  in  the 
presence  of  the  bidders  in  the  office  of  the  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis.,  at  2  o'clock  p. 
m.,  April  25,  1894,  for  the  sale  and  disposition  of  1,753,710  feet  of  shingle  bolts  cat 
by  the  Menomonee  Indians  last  spring,  under  Department  instructions  of  February 
20,  1894 ;  said  sale  and  disposition  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
rules  contained  in  Department  letter  to  your  office  of  February  3,  1893. 

The  bids  were  opened,  as  advertised^  on  April  25, 1894,  and  trans- 
mitted by  the  agent  to  this  office,  and  were  as  follows : 

August  Anderson,  Wolf  and  Oconto  rivers,  1,825,780  feet,  at  $3.10. 

August  Anderson,  Wolf  River,  573,170  feet,  at  $2.65. 

Radford  Bros.  &  Co.,  Wolf  River,  573,170  feet,  at  $1.80. 

S.  W.  HoUister,  Wolf  and  Oconto  rivers,  1,825,780  feet,  at  $2.50. 

The  prices  offered  were  so  low  that  I  hesitated  to  accept  them,  and 
telegraphed  Agent  Savage  as  follows  £ 

Do  you  recommend  acceptance  of  August  Anderson's  bid  of  4;hree  ten  per  thou  - 
sand  feet  for  all  shingle  bolts?  Or  would  it  be  wise  to  reject  all  and  readvertisef 
Wire  answer. 

He  replied ; 

Would  recommend  acceptance  of  bid  for  three  ten  for  all  shingle  bolts  as  the 
best  that  can  be  done  under  circumstances. 
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I  therefore  submitted  tlie  bids  to  the  Department  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  August  Anderson's  be  accepted,  which  was  complied 
with  under  date  of  May  5,  1894,  and  the  agent  so  notified. 

The  amount,  $5,65G.82,  was  duly  paid  to  Agent  Savage  and  will  be 
applied  as  follows:  After  all  expenses,  such  as  scaling,  adyertisiDg, 
etc.,  are  deducted,  and  10  per  cent  for  the  stumpage  or  poor  fund,  the 
balance  will  be  paid  to  the  Indians  who  bsinked  the  shingle  bolts. 

While  in  many  instances  higher  prices  were  paid  for  logging  this 
season  than  in  previous  years,  yet  on  the  whole  the  Indians  did  not  earn 
so  much,  and  they  are  not  fully  satisfied  in  regard  to  the  proceeds  ot 
their  timber  operations,  thinking  that  they  should  result  in  a  great 
deal  more  to  their  credit  in  the  Treasury.  I  have  therefore  made  this 
statement  full  to  show  that  the  Department  and  this  ofSce  have 
endeavored  to  do  the  best  possible  for  them  in  every  case. 

Lao  da  Flambeau  Reservation,  Wis. — In  my  annual  report  for  1893, 
I  gave  an  account  of  the  eltorts  made  by  this  ofiice  and  the  Depart- 
ment in  1891  and  1892  to  dispose  of  the  dead  and  down  timber  on 
the  unallotted  lands  of  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Keservation,  in  order 
to  afiord  relief  to  the  Indians  tliereof  who  were  in  a  destitute  condi- 
tion. I  also  reported  the  fact  that  September  28,1892,  the  President 
authorized  the  acceptance  of  a  proposal  from  Messrs.  J.  H.  Oushway 
&  Co.,  of  Ludington,  Mich.,  to  operate  a  saw  and  shingle  mill  upon 
leased  property  on  the  reservation,  they  agreeing  to  purchase  the  tim- 
ber on  the  allotted  lands  of  the  reserve  and  the  dead  and  down  timber 
on  the  unallotted  lands,  at  prices  favorable  to  the  Indians,  and  so  tsa 
as  practicable  to  employ  Indians  to  the  exclusion  of  white  men  for 
logging  and  for  work  in  the  mill. 

The  authority  of  September  28, 1892,  permitted  the  Indians  who 
had  previously  received  allotments  to  sell  their  timber  to  Messrs. 
Cushway  &  Co.  There  were  at  that  time  eighty-nine  allottees,  and 
up  to  the  date  of  my  last  report  contracts  had  been  made  by  Messrs. 
Cushway  &  Co.  with  all  but  eleven  of  them.  Their  allotments,  how- 
ever, had  been  already  largely  cut  over  by  timber  purchasers  and  dep- 
redators. 

March  9, 1894,  the  President  approved  a  list  of  eighty-four  new  allot- 
ments on  this  reservation,  and  April  4, 1894,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  this  office  and  the  Department,  he  extended  the  authority  of  Septem- 
ber 28, 1892,  so  as  to  cover  these  new  allotments  also.  Since  that  time 
Messrs.  Cushway  &  Co.,  having  filed  a  new  bond  with  surety  to  cover 
their  operations  on  the  reservation,  have  entered  into  contract  with  all 
of  these  new  allottees  and  with  six  of  the  old  allottees  with  whom* no 
contracts  had  previously  been  made,  so  that  all  the  allottees  on  this 
reservation  except  five  have,  now  agreed  to  sell  their  timber  to  Messrs. 
Cushway  &  Co.  On  the  approval  by  this  oftice  of  each  contract  with 
an  allottee  they  are  bound  under  their  contract  to  pay  vSuch  allottee  $50, 
and  annually  thereafter,  until  the  timber  is  cut,  5  per  centum  of  the 
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eiStiiiiated  valno  of  tlie  timber  on  the  allotment,  tbe  same  to  be  deducteil 
from  the  purchase  price  thereof.  Each  allottee  will  thus  be  assured  of 
some  return  every  year  from  his  timber,  until  it  is  cut  and  removed. 

So  far  as  this  ofiice  has  been  advised,  the  operations  of  Messrs.  Gush- 
way  &  Co.  have  been  eminently  successful  in  giving  the  Indians  employ- 
ment and  thus  providing  them  means  of  subsistence.  Lieut.  Mercer, 
the  acting  agent  for  the  La  Pointe  Agency,  has  uniformly  reported  the 
success  of  the  plan,  and  the  office  is  encouraged  to  believe  that  great 
benefit  will  resivlt  to  the  Indians  from  the  operations  of  this  firm  on 
their  reservation. 

Bad  Biver  Reservation,  Wis. — Until  recently  the  condition  of  the  Chip- 
pewas  on  the  Bad  River  Eeservation  was  as  deplorable  as  that  of  the 
Lac  du  Flambeau  Chippewas  prior  to  the  granting  of  authority  for 
the  sale  of  their  timber  to  Messrs.  Gush  way  &  Go.  October  18,  1893, 
Lieut.  Mercer,  acting  agent,  transmitted  to  this  office  a  petition  numer- 
ously signed  by  the  Indians  of  the  Bad  Eiver  Eeservation,  praying  that 
a  proposition  made  to  them  by  J.  S.  StiCarns,  for  the  purchase  of  the 
timber  on  their  respective  allotments,  and  the  dead  timber  standing  or 
fallen  on  the  unallotted  lands  of  their  reservation,  be  accepted  by  the 
Government,  the  prices  offered  being  considered  both  by  Lieut.  Mercer 
and  the  Indians  as  very  advantageous. 

This  proposition  was  similar  to  that  made  by  Cushway  &  Go.  for 
the  purchase  of  timber  on  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Eeservation,  the  differ- 
ence being  in  the  variety  of  timber  agreed  to  be  purchased  and  the 
prices.    These  prices  were  as  follows: 

Per  M  feet. 

Shingle  timber $0.65 

Merchantable  dead  pine 2. 00 

Merchantable  green  white  pine 4. 00 

Green  Norway  pine 2. 00 

Green  or  sonnd  hemlock 1. 00 

Merchantable  basB  wood 2. 00 

Merchantable  elm 2. 00 

Merchantable  maple 2. 00 

Merchantable  birch- 2. 00 

Merchantable  oak 4. 00 

Acting  Agent  Mercer  stated  that  there  were  undoubtedly  50,000,000 
feet  of  timber  on  the  reservation  that  had  recently  been  burned,  and  a 
great  amount  of  other  dead  timber,  such  as  windfalls,  the  greater  part 
of  which  if  left  uncut  and  out  of  the  water  would  not  pay  the  cost  of 
removal ;  also  that  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  were  practically  with- 
out work,  and  most  of  them  without  provisions,  to  carry  them  through 
the  winter,  and  that  the  prices  offered  by  Mr.  Stearns  were  very  much 
higher  than  those  offered  by  a  number  of  other  lumber  dealers  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  reservation  to  whom  he  had  applied.  This  oflBce  there- 
fore reported  to  the  Department  that  if  the  Department  should  con- 
clude to  make  additional  allotments  to  the  Indians  on  tbe  Bad  Eiver 
and  Lac  du  Flambeau  reservations,  as  recommended  in  office  reports  of 
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May  25,  Juuo  13,  and  July  5, 1893,  the  proimsal  made  by  Mr.  Stearns 
tx)  purchase  the  timber  of  the  Bad  liiver  Indians  would  be  prei>ared 
for  submission  to  the  President. 

In  reply,  October  27,  1893,  the  Depai-tment  directed  this  office — 

To  have  prepared,  for  the  action  of  the  Department  and  for  suhniissioii  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  his  anthorization  of  the  sale  of  timber  on  the  aUotted  and  unallotted  lands 
of  the  Bad  River  Reservation,  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Stearns,  together  with  snch  regu- 
lations governing  the  cutting  of  said  timber  and  the  payment  therefor  as  will  best 
protect  the  interests  and  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  and  prevent  the  cutting  of  any 
green  timber  on  the  unallotted  lands.  Your  letter  should  als<f  show  that  the  dead 
and  down  and  burned  timber  sought  to  bo  cut  has  not  been  killed,  burned,  ^rdled, 
or  otherwise  iujnred  for  the  purpose  of  securing  its  sale. 

On  receipt  of  tliese  instructions  Lieut.  Mercer  was  telegraphed  to 
report  whether  the  timber  proposed  to  be  (!ut  on  the  Bad  River  Beser- 
vation  had  been  killed,  girdled,  or  otherwise  injured  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  its  sale  by  the  Indians,  or  others  interested,  and  he  replied  by 
telegraph,  November  7, 1893,  as  follows: 

No  foundation  whatever  for  idea  of  intentional  fires  on  La  Pointe.  Timber  all  over 
northern  Wisconsin  burned  at  same  time;  railroads,  camping  and  hunting  parties, 
and  extension  of  outside  fires  the  cause.  No  injury  to  timber  for  sale  except  by  fire 
and  wind.  If  any  timber  girdled  by  ax  it  has  beeu  done  by  schyms  (f)  in  last  few 
days.    Know  of  none,  but  suspect.    Will  investigate. 

Later,  November  10, 1894,  Lieut.  Mercer  telegraphed  again  as  fol- 
lows: 

Have  made  reexamination  I^a  Pointe  timber.  No  trees  injured  except  by  fire  and 
wind.  No  intentional  injury  to  timber.  This  can  be  depended  on.  Indians  have 
lost  chance  for  outside  work,  expecting  work  on  reservation.  Early  action  strongly 
recommended. 

November  18, 1893,  the  office  submitted  a  statement  relative  to  Mr, 
Steams'  proposition,  and  a  draft  of  rules  and  regulations  to  govern  the 
sale  of  timber  in  accordance  therewith,  and  recommended  that  the 
President  be  requested  to  authorize  the  sale  of  timber  on  the  allotted 
and  unallotted  lands  of  the  reservation  by  approving  said  rules  and 
regulations,  which  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  under  which 
the  Lac  du  Flambeau  logging  was  being  done. 

The  President  granted  the  required  authority,  and  Mr.  Steams  filed 
his  bond  for  $50,000,  which  was  approved  by  the  Department  January 
12,  1894,  and  Acting  Agent  Mercer  was  directed  January  18, 1894«  to 
permit  him  to  begin  operations,  and  to  see  that  the  mles  and  regula- 
tions were  strictly  complied  with  by  all  parties  concerned  in  the  cutting 
and  manufacture  of  timberon  the  Bad  ]^iver  Reservation.  He  was  also 
notified  that  the  office  regarded  it  important  tliat  the  Indians  should 
be  assisted  and  advised  in  the  matter  of  their  contnicts  by  some  one 
familiar  with  the  value  of  timber  and  with  timber  operations,  and  he 
was  therefore  directed  to  tlioroughly  supervise  the  making  of  the  con- 
tracts himself,  or  to  designate  one  of  his  employ^^s  who  was  familiar 
with  logging  operations  and  the  value  of  timber,  to  assist  the  Indians 
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in  making  their  contraets  and  to  see  that  the  prices  agreed  upon  were 
reasonable  and  fair. 

March  9, 1894,  the  President  approved  a  list  of  38  new  allotments  to 
the  Indians  of  the  Bad  River  Reservation,  and  March  22, 1894,  the  office 
recommended  that  the  President  authorize  the  sale  to  Mr.  Stearns  of 
the  timber  on  these  38  new  allptments  under  the  regulations,  and  at 
the  prices  named  in  the  authority  of  December  6, 1893.  April  4, 1894, 
the  President  granted  the  authority  requested,  and  Mr.  Steams  has 
filed  a  stipulation  executed  by  himself  and  the  City  Trust  Safe 
Deposit  and  Surety  Company  of  Philadelphia  (liis  surety  on  his  ori- 
ginal bond)  extending  the  stipulations  of  that  bond  to  cover  his  opera- 
tions under  the  new  authority. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  contracts  have  been  entered  into 
between  Mr^  Stearns  and  the  Indian  allottees,  and  it  is  understood  that 
he  is  actively  engaged  in  the  erection  of  his  plant  for  logging  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  lumber. 

So  far  as  this  office  has  been  advised  his  operations  on  the  Bad 
Biver  Reservation  have  been  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  agent  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians. 

EXHIBITION  OF  INDIANS. 

During  the  past  year  numerous  applications  have  been  received  ask- 
ing for  authority  to  take  Indians  from  reservations  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses. In  most  cases  I  have  refused  to  grant  the  requests.  Many 
applicants  for  such  authority  have  shown  their  uiitrustworthiness  by 
being  unwilling  to  file  with  this  office  the  bond  required  to  insure  the 
proper  payment  and  treatment  of  the  Indians  while  away  firom  their 
reservations  and  their  safe  return  home. 

In  all  cases  where  engagements  with  Indians  for  exhibition  purposes 
have  been  made,  their  employers  have  been  required  to  enter  into 
written  contracts  with  the  individual  Indians,  obligating  themselves  to 
pay  such  Indians  fair  stipulated  salaries  for  their  services;  to  supply 
them  with  proper  food  and  clothing;  to  meet  their  traveling  and  need- 
fiil  incidental  expenses,  including  medical  attendance,  etc.,  from  the 
date  of  leaving  their  homes  until  their  return  thither;  to  protect  them 
irom  immoral  influences  and  surroundings;  to  employ  a  white  man  of 
good  character  to  look  after  their  welfare;  and  to  return  them  without 
cost  to  themselves  to  their  reservation  within  a  certain  specified  time. 
They  have  also  been  required  to  execute  bonds  for  the  faithful  fulfill- 
ment of  such  contracts.  Authorities  of  this  sort  granted  during  the 
past  year  by  the  Department  are  as  follows: 

March  20,  1894,  to  Gordon  W.  LUlie  ("Pawnee  Bill")  to  take  35 
Indians  from  Rosebud  Reservation,  S.  Dak.,  to  the  Antwerp  Exposition, 
Belgium.    The  bond  given  by  Mr.  Lillie  was  for  $10,000. 

March  23, 1894,  to  Messrs.  Cody  ("Buff'alo  BiiF)  and  Salsbury^to  take 
125  Indians  from  reservations  in  North  and  South  Dakota  and  Okla- 
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liouiii,  for  general  show  and  exhibition  purposes.    The  bond  given  by 
the  firm  was  also  for  $10,000. 

April  13, 1894,  to  II.  S.  Parkin  to  take  10  Indians,  with  their  families, 
from  Standing  Rock  Reservation,  N.  Dak.,  to  tlie  Atlantic  seaboard,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  transformation  from  savagery  to  civiliza- 
tion, and  for  the  farther  purpose  of  disposing  of  articles  mannfiactured 
by  them.    A  $5,000  bond  was  required  of  him. 

July  2, 1894,  to  Mr.  Stone,  of  Perry,  Okla.,  to  enter  into  agreement 
with  some  Indians  of  Ponca,  etc..  Agency,  Okla.,  for  the-  purpose  of 
going  East  and  playing  ball.    He  was  required  to  file  a  bond  of  $5,000* 

August  22, 1894,  to  William  L.  Taylor  ('^Buck  Taylor")  to  take  not 
to  exceed  25  Indians  from  liosebud  Reservation,  S.  Dak.,  for  general  »how 
and  exhibition  purposes.    The  bond  given  by  Mr.  Taylor  was  for  CSfOOO* 

In  a  few  cases  during  the  year  authority  has  been  granted  for  Indians 
to  attend  industrial  expositions  or  local  celebrations.  This  has  been 
done  at  the  urgent  request  of  responsible  parties  having  such  matters 
in  charge,  and  in  the  belief  that  the  visits  would  have  an  educative 
influence  ui>on  the  Indians  themselves.  The  office,  however,  in  grant- 
ing the  permission,  exacted  such  conditions  and  restrictions  as  would 
secure  to  the  Indians  good  treatment  and  protection  from  bad  company. 

SALE  OF  LIQUOR  TO  INDIANS. 

No  further  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  li()uor  to  enlisted  Indiana  since  Judge  Ilanford,  of  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  of  Washington,  decided  in  the 
case  of  United  States  against  Fox  that  Indians  enlisted  in  the  Army 
whose  tribe  is  under  the  charge  of  an  agent  ai«  also  under  the  oharge 
of  an  agent  of  the  United  States,  within  the  mesming  of  section  2139  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  as  amended  by  the  act  of  July  23, 1892  (27  Stats., 
260).  As  I  stated  in  my  report  for  1893,  enlisted  Indians  had  caosed 
much  trouble  by  furnishing  intoxicating  drinks  to  Indians  on  reserva- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of  the  military  posts  where  such  enlisted  Indians 
were  stationed. 

,  Capt.  Cooke,  acting  agent  for  the  Bhickfeet  Agency,  Mont., 
reported  the  est.ablishmeiit  of  a  saloon  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains 
along  the  western  boundary  of  the  reservation,  and  stated  that  he  had 
laid  the  matter  before  the  district  attorney  for  Montana.  His  action 
in  the  case  was  approved  in  office  letter  of  June  23, 1894.  It  appears, 
however,  irom  a  later  report  from  Capt.  Cooke,  that  a  question  has 
arisen  as  to  wliether  the  saloon  is  within  the  reservation  or  on  the  pub- 
lic domain,  and  that  an  official  survey  will  be  necessary  to  determine 
the  question.    Tins  matter  will  receive  early  attention. 

Lieut.  Plummer,  acting  agent  for  the  Navajo  Agency,  Am., 
reported,  June  5,  1894,  that  a  great  deal  of  whisky  was  being  sold  to 
the  Indians  of  his  agency  at  certain  places  in  New  Mexico,  and  that  it 
was  very  difficult  to  obtain  wiiite  witnesses  to  the  lact  of  the  selling  of 
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the  liquor  to  Indians,  and  impossible  to  secure  conviction  on  Indian 
testimony  before  the  Mexican  juries  that  always  try  such  cases  in  New 
Mexico.  As  deputy  marshals  and  other  civil  officers  receive  pay  only 
for  arrests,  that  fact  prevents  them  from  devoting  the  necessary  time  to 
investigating  these  cases  of  whisky  selling  to  the  Indians;  and  there- 
fore Lieut.  Plummer  stated  that  such  work,  to  be  successful,  must  be 
performed  by  a  special  officer,  and  recommended  the  appointment  of 
one  J.  W.  Green,  of  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  to  be  a  special  deputy  U.  S. 
marshal  for 'the  purpose  of  detecting  and  bringing  to  justice  the  parties 
engaged  jbi  the  nefarious  traffic.  As  there  is  no  authority  of  law  for  the 
appointment  of  a  special  officer  for  this  purpose,  the  matter  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  by  office  report  of  June  14,  1894,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  Department  of  Justice  be  requested  to  send  a 
special  agent  of  that  Department  to  investigate  the  sale  of  liquor  to 
Indians  at  the  places  mentioned  by  Lieut.  Plummer,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  to  justice  persons  engaged  in  the  traffic  of  whisky  with  the 
Indians  of  that  agency,  or  with  any  other  Indians  whose  tribe  is  under 
the  charge  of  a  superintendent,  agent,  or  subagent  of  the  United  States, 
in  accordance  with  existing  law. 

At  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency  in  Utah,  much  trouble  has  been 
experienced  from  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians  by  certain  squatters  on 
the  strip  of  land  which  was  segregated  from  the  Uintah  Eeservation 
and  restored  to  the  public  domain  under  the  act  of  May  24, 1888  (25 
Stats.,  157).  The  attention  of  the  office  was  called  to  this  matter  by 
a  i-eport  of  September  10, 1893,  from  Maj.  James  F.  Eandlett,  acting 
agent.  September  21, 1893,  the  office  instructed  him  to  furnish  the 
U.  S.  district  attorney  for  Utah  with  the  names  of  the  parties  who 
had  sold  or  otherwise  furnished  liquors  to  Indians  of  his  agency,  and 
with  names  and  addresses  of  witnesses  to  the  offense,  and  to  request 
the  district  attorney  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  bring  the  guilty 
parties  to  punishment  under  the  provisions  of  section  2139  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  July  23, 1892  (27  Stats., 
260);  also  to  consult  with  the  local  authorities  of  the  Territory  of  Utah 
with  a  view  to  breaking  up  the  resort  of  the  squatters  if  the  local  laws 
would  admit  thereof. 

June  25, 1894,  the  Department  called  the  attention  of  this  office  to  the 
fact  that  it  had  been  reported  to  the  Secretary  that  the  Mexicans  who 
worked  a  large  portion  of  the  land  of  the  strip  exerted  a  demoralizing, 
influence  upon  the  Indians  by  gambling  and  selling  whisky,  and  that 
there  were  also  a  large  number  of  squatters,  equally  demoralizing,  from 
whom  the  local  authorities  received  large  revenues  for  licenshig  their 
dens;  it  was  also  stated  that  no  power  other  than  that  of  the  General 
Government  could  suppress  them,  and  it  was  urged  that  steps  be  taken 
to  abate  the  evil.  Maj.  Eandlett  was  accordingly  directed,  July  12, 
1894,  to  report  to  this  office  fully  relative  to  these  matters  in  order 
that  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  relieve  his  agency  of  the  nuisance 
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complaiiie<l  of.  Two  reports  on  the  subject  have  been  received  ftom  liini. 
In  the  first,  dated  July  10,  1894,  he  gave  detailed  statement  of  several 
murders  among  the  Indians  which  were  the  direct  result  of  the  sale  of 
whisky  to  them  by  the  parties  located  on  the  strip,  and  said  that  his 
Indian  police  were  inefficient  in  detecting  the  violators  of  the  inter- 
course laws,  and  unable  to  deal  with  the  matter.  I  therefore  recom- 
mended in  a  report  to  the  Department  of  August  17, 1894,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  be  requested  to  send  a  special  agent  to  the  Uintah 
Agency  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  the  parties  guilty  of  the  illicit 
traffic  in  liquors  with  the  Indians,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  the  con- 
viction of  some  of  the  parties  would  have  the  eftect  to  deter  the  others 
from  further  violations  of  the  law  in  this  resi>ect. 

The  sales  of  liquor  to  Indians  wlio  have  received  their  allotments 
and  therefore  become  citizens  of  tlie  United  States,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  courts  toward  that  question,  tlireaten  serious  embarrassment  in 
the  administration  of  Indian  affairs.  In  1890  the  U.  S.  district  court 
for  Washington  decided  that  the  Puyallup  Indians  in  that  State  were 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  that  the  United  States  was  not  author- 
ized to  maintain  an  agency  over  them,  and  that  the  Indians  were  not 
under  the  charge  of  a  U.  S.  Indian  agent  within  the  meaning  of  the 
intercourse  acts  proliibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians.  I  have 
recently  received  reports  from  agents  of  the  Slioshone  Agency,  Wyo^ 
and  the  Grande  Eonde  Agency,  Oreg.,  inviting  attention  to  a  decision 
by  Judge  Bellinger  of  the  district  of  Oregon,  in  which  it  is  held  that 
Thomas  Kawkes  and  Edward  Kline,  charged  witli  selling  liquors  to 
Indians  who  have  received  allotments  in  severalty,  had  not  violated  the 
law  for  tlie  reason  that  the  allotment  of  land;?^  in  severalty  to  Indians 
has  removed  them  from  under  the  charge  of  Indian  agents  and  given 
them  the  standing  of  American  citizens,  and  that  as  such  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  governing  Indian  wards  of  the  Government  do  not 
apply  to  them,  since  the  selling  of  liquor  to  an  Indian  wlio  is  not  in  charge 
of  a  U.  S.  Indian  agent  is  not  puuisliable  under  the  United  States  stat- 
utes. 

In  commenting  on  this  decision,  Oapt.  Kay  of  the  Shoshone  Agenq^ 
says  that  if  the  interpretation  of  the  law  as  laid  down  by  Judge  Bel- 
linger is  correct  he  does  not  think  any  advantages  to  be  derived  by 
the  Indians  from  allotments  will  compensate  for  the  evils  that  will  fol- 
low the  opening  of  the  reservations  to  whisky  sellers,  and  that  in  their 
present  condition  it  will  i)ractically  destroy  the  Indians  to  remove 
tliem  from  the  protection  of  the  agent  and  turn  them  over  to  the  most 
lawless  element  on  the  frontier.  Agent  Brentano  of  the  Grande  Bonde 
Agency  reports  that  since  this  decision  w  as  rendered  by  Judge  Bel- 
linger a  very  large  number  of  the  Indians  have  gone  off  the  reserva- 
tion and  become  "gk)riously  drunk."  lie  predicts  that  if  the  Indians 
are  going  to  be  ])ermitted  to  drink  all  the  whisky  they  like,  the  conse- 
quences are  greatly  to  be  feared. 
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'The  statutes  of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  sale  of  liquor  to 
Indians  are  section  2139,  Eevised  Statutes,  a8  amended  by  the  act  of 
July  23, 1892  (27  Stats.,  260)  which  is  as  follows: 

No  ardent  spirits,  ale,  beer,  wine,  or  intoxicating  liqnor  or  liquors  of  whatever 
kind  shall  be  introduced  under  any  pretense  into  the  Indian  country.  Every  per- 
son who  sells,  exchanges,  gives,  barters,  or  disposes  of  any  ardent  spirits,  ale,  beer, 
wine,  or  intoxicating  liquors  of  any  kind  to  any  Indian  in  charge  of  any  superin- 
tendent or  agent,  or  introducesor  attempts  to  introduce  any  ardent  spirits,  ale,  beer, 
wine,  or  intoxicating  liquor  into  the  Indian  country,  shall  be  punished  by  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  by  fine  of  not  more  than  $300  for  each 
offense.     •     ♦     » 

The  position  taken  by  this  office  in  regard  to  this  matter  is  set  out  in 
a  letter  of  my  predecessor  of  ^November  21, 1892,  to  Elihu  Coleman,  esq., 
U.  S.  district  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wisconsin,  from  which 
I  quote  as  follows : 

In  reply  I  have  to  say  that  whether  or  not  the  Indians  who  have  received  allot- 
ments of  land  in  severalty  under  the  act  of  February  8,  1887  (24  Stats.,  388),  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  February  28,  1891  (26  Stats.,  794),  are  still  under  the  protec- 
tion of  section  2139  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  is  a  question  which  can,  of  course,  only 
be  authoritatively  determined  by  the  courts.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that,  in 
the  light  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  United  States  v.  HoUiday  (3  Wall., 
407),  so  long  within  the  trust  period  as  it  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  Indian  allottees  to  remain 
under  the  charge  of  an  Indian  agent,  the  statute  will  apply  to  punish  anyone  selling 
or  giving  them  any  intoxicating  beverages. 

The  Attorney-General,  in  an  opinion  of  January  26,  1889  (19  Opinions,  232), 
advised  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that — 

The  Indians  when  organized  as  tribes,  under  the  former  policy  of  the  Government,  have  been 
treated  as  domestio  dependent  nations  under  the  guardianship  of  the  United  States  *  *  *.  In  this 
contemplated  new  mode  of  life  the  guardianship  which  heretofore  has  been  exercised  over  the  tribe 
is  to  be  transferred  to  the  individual  allottees  provided  for  in  this  act.  The  separate  manhood  of 
each  Indian  is  to  be  reoognizedf  but  still  subject  for  a  time  to  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  trustee  or  guardian.  The  real  estate  falling  to  each  allottee  is  not  intended  to  be  used  during 
the  period  of  guardianship  for  speculative  purposes,  but  is  so  conditioned  that  in  their  period  ot 
wardship  or  tutelage  the  Indians  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  danger  of  entering  into  an  unequal 
competition  with  the  whites  in  the  field  of  traffic  and  general  business  outside  of  agriculture  and 
grazing. 

In  the  case  against  Holliday,  above  quoted,  the  Indian  to  whom  th^  intoxicating 
liquors  had  been  given  or  sold  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  having  been  made 
BO  by  treaty  which  provided  for  the  dissolution  of  his  tribal  relations.  He  was  a 
voter  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  had  decided  that  for  certain  purposes  the  tribal  relations  of 
these  citizen  Indians  should  be  recognized,  and  an  agent  was  appointed  over  them. 
In  passing  on  the  case  the  court  held  inter  alia  that — 

No  State  can  by  either  its  constitution  or  other  legislation  withdraw  the  Indians  within  its  limits 
from  the  operations  of  the  laws  of  Congress  regulating  trade  with  them,  notwithstanding  any  right 
it  may  confer  on  such  Indians  as  electors  or  citizens. 

It  also  held  that — 

Whether  any  particular  class  of  Indians  are  st411  to  be  regarded  as  a  tribe,  or  have  ceased  to 
hold  the  tribal  relation,  is  primarily  a  question  for  the  political  departments  of  the  Government, 
and  if  they  have  decided  it  this  court  will  follow  their  lead. 

The  Indian  allottee  remains  for  a  time,  as  shown  above,  in  a  state  of  tutelage  and 
wardship,  and  the  Indian  agent  placed  over  him  is  continued  for  the  purpose  of 
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executing  the  dnticB  of  the  Government  hh  his  guardian.  The  tact  that  he  is  a  citi- 
zen does  not  take  him  from  under  the  operation  of  the  hiws  of  CoDgress  nmcle  for  his 
protection  and  benefit,  and  any  one  who  sells  or  gives  him  liquor  is  liable  to  punish- 
ment. The  district  court  of  the  United  StateH  for  WashingtoUi  I  believe,  ruled  con- 
trary to  this  view  in  a  case  tried  by  it  in  the  spring  of  1890.  I  have  not  seen  that 
decision  and  I  do  not  believe  it  has  been  published;  but  from  the  correspondence  of 
the  Indian  agent  on  the  subject  I  believe  the  decision  of  the  court  was.  in  error, 
becausei  instead  of  following  the  decision  of  the  political  departmentsof  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  the  court  decided  for  itself  how  the  particu- 
lar class  of  Indians  affected  should  be  regarded,  and  holding  that,  as  they  were  eiti- 
zcns  of  the  United  States,  the  action  of  Congress  and  the  Executive  in  maintaining 
an  agency  over  them  was  unauthorized,  und  that  the  Indians  were  not  under  an 
Indian  agent  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  contrary 
to  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Supremo  Court.  Tlio  Indians  affected  by  this  decision 
below  were  those  of  Puyallup  Agency,  Washington. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  your  attention  is  also  invited  to  the  opinion  of 
Attorney-General  Miller  of  March  12,  1890  (19  Opinions,  511),  which  has  a  most 
important  bearing  on  the  question  as  to  how  the  Indian  allottees  should  be  regarded 
and  as  to  the  duty  of  the  (government  to  continue  for  a  time  its  guardian  care  over 
them  and  thefr  lands. 

Iiiasmacb  as  the  8t4itute  prohibits  the  sale,  excbaDge,  barter,  or  otber 
disi>osal  of  any  ardent  si)irits,  ale,  beer,  wine,  or  intoxicating  liquors 
of  any  kind  to  any  Indian  nnder  tlie  charge  of  a  8ai)erintendeiit  or 
agent,  and  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  agent  shall  be  placed  over  the  Indians  is  one  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  political  departments  of  the  Government,  and  as  this 
Department  and  the  Congress  have  determined  where  agencies  are 
maintained  over  Indians  who  have  received  their  allotments  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the  trust  of  the  Government  to  appoint 
agents  over  these  Indians,  it  is  my  behef  that  the  position  taken  by  my 
predecessor  as  to  the  apphcation  of  the  laws  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
whisky  to  Indians  who  have  received  allotments,  but  who  are  still  under 
the  charge  of  an  agent  of  the  United  States,  is  sound  and  warranted 
by  the  laws  and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  opinions  of 
the  Attorney-General,  the  opinions  of  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  from  the  character  of  the  cases  in  which  this 
question  would  arise  it  is  impracticable  tr>  secure  a  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  These  cases  are  al wa3rs 
criminal  cases,  and  there  is  no  power  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  courts  below  releasing  the  criminals 
charged  with  the  violation  of  this  liiw.  The  Government  is  therefore 
helpless  to  relieve  the  Indians  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  attitude  of 
the  lower  courts  toward  these  questions  exposes  them. 
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RIGHTS  OF    CHILDREN    OF    IOT3IAN    WOMEN   AND    U.  S. 
CITIZENS  MARRIED  SINCE  AUGUST  9,  1888. 

A  very  important  decision  was  made  by  the  Department  May  8, 1894, 
relative  to  the  rights  of  children  of  Indian  women  the  offspring  of  mar- 
riages between  said  Indian  women  and  citizens  of  the  United  States 
entered  into  since  the  act  of  August  9, 1888  (25  Stat.,  392).  The  second 
section  of  that  act  provides  as  follows: 

That  every  Indian  woman,  member  of  any  such  tribe  of  Indians,  who  may  here- 
after be  married  to  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  is  hereby  declared  to  become 
by  such  marriage  a  citizen  of  tho  United  States,  with  aU  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities  of  any  such  citizen,  being  a  married  woman:  Provided,  That  nothing  in 
this  act  contamed  shall  Impair  or  in  any  way  affect  the  right  or  title  of  such  mar- 
ried woman  to  any  tribal  property  or  any  interest  therein. 

Prior  to  this  act,  an  Indian  woman  entering  into  marriage  with  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  did  not  become  a  citizen,  for  the  reason 
that  the  act  of  February  10, 1856  (10  Stat.,  604),  under  which  women 
of  a  different  nationality  became  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  mar- 
riage to  a  citizen  of  this  country,  provided  only  for  the  admission  to 
citizenship  of  such  women  as  might  '^be  lawfully  naturalized  under  the 
general  naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States."  An  Indian  woman 
could  not  be  naturalized  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  those 
laws  were  construed  by  the  courts.  (See  Sixth  Federal  Eeports,  256.) 
Therefore  the  children  of  Indian  women  married  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  pnor  to  August  9, 1888,  have  been  regarded  and  treated 
as  Indians  and  as  members  of  the  tribe  to  which  their  mother  belonged, 
ho  far  as  their  rights  of  property  were  concerned. 

In  a  report  of  Mai'ch  21, 1894,  Capt.  Charles  G.  Penney,  acting  agent 
for  the  Pine  Bidge  Agency  of  South  Dakota,  asked  this  office  whether 
the  children  of  an  Indian  woman  married  to  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  since  the  act  of  August  9, 1888,  would  be  entitled  to  a  share  in 
the  per  capita  payment  soon  to  be  made  at  the  Pine  Eidge  Agency.  In 
a  report  of  April  3, 1894,  the  question  was  submitted  to  tlie  Department 
with  a  request  for  instructions;  and  in  that  report  I  referred  to  and 
indorsed  the  position  taken  on  the  subject  by  my  predecessor,  in  a 
report  to  the  Department  of  March  J  7, 1892,  which  was  that  in  marry- 
ing a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  since  the  date  of  the  act  referred  to, 
an  Indian  woman  by  such  marriage  separates  herself  from  her  tribe  and 
becomes  identified  with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  her  child- 
ren are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  all  respects,  and  in  no  respect 
can  be  deemed  members  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  mother  belonged  jjrior 
to  her  marriage.  They  would,  therefore,  have  no  right  to  share  in  the 
property  of  the  tribe  except  such  as  they  might  take  by  representation 
of  the  mother  on  her  death.  . 

This  view  of  the  matter  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  as  long  as  the 
Oiother  remained  a  member  of  the  tribe,  her  interest  iu  thQ  tribal  prop- 
«tT  94— YOi.  Jl 4 
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eriy  would  be  a  personal  interest  which  at  her  death  would  revert  to  the 
beuelit  of  the  tribe,  and  her  children  would  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
benelit  of  the  common  property  of  the  tribe,  there  being  nothing  for 
them  to  inherit  from  their  deceased  parent,  tire  tribe  being  the  uni- 
versal heir  of  such  member  and  the  children  being  heirs  of  the  tribe. 

The  Department  by  letter  of  3Iay  8, 1894,  concurred  in  the  views  of 
this  office  as  above  expressed,  and  decided  that  the  children  of  Indian 
women  the  ol}si)ring  of  marriages  entered  into  since  the  act  of  August 
9,  1888,  are  not  entitled  to  share  in  the  property  of  the  tribe,  except  as 
they  may  take  the  same  by  representation  of  their  mother,  and  directed 
this  office  to  give  such  instructions  as  might  be  proper  under  this  con- 
struction of  the  law.  Accordingly,  the  office  advised  Agent  Penney  of 
the  ruling  of  the  Department,  and  instructed  him  to  be  guided  thereby 
in  the  future,  and  subsequently,  June  20,  1894,  the  same  instructionfi 
were  given  to  each  Indian  agent  and  special  allotting  agent  in  the 

service* 

DESTRUCTION  OF  GAME  BY  INDIANS. 

During  the  early  part  of  1894,  many  complaints  reached  this  office 
that  Indians  of  the  Slioshone  Keservation,  Wyo.,  were  wantonly 
slaughtering  elk  and  deer  that  had  been  driven  down  firom  the  Bocky 
Mountains  by  the  deep  snows  and  severe  weather.  The  agent  of  Sho- 
shone Agency  was  at  once  instructed  to  report  the  facts  to  this  office, 
and  to  take  such  action  as  would  entirely  stop  any  wanton  killing  of 
game  by  those  Indians  in  the  future.  The  agent  replied  that  to  his 
knowledge  no  elk  or  deer  had  been  aimlessly  slaughtered  on  the 
Shoshone  Keservation  by  Indians  belonging  thereon;  but  that  it  was 
rex)orted  that  roving  ])arties  of  other  Indians  had  killed  game  outside 
the  reservaticm;  also  that  the  Indians  reported  that  white  men  were 
continually  going  on  hunting  expeditions  through  the  country  adjacent 
to  their  reservation,  and  killing  game  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  hunt- 
ing. Eeportsfrom  other  Indian  agents  in  that  territory  sustained  this 
charge,  the  whites  claiming  they  had  as  good  right  as  the  Indians  to 
kill  game;  and  the  tStiite  officers  in  some  instances  stating  that  they 
did  not  feeljustitied  m  prosecuting  white  men  for  violating  game  laws, 
while  the  Indians  were  allowed  to  hunt. 

Subsequently  more  complaints  were  received  from  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
and  Montana,  that  parties  of  Indians  were  continually  leaving  their 
reservations  with  passes  from  their  agents  to  make  social  and  friendly 
visits  to  other  reservations;  that  en  route  they  slaughtered  game  in 
large  quantities  merely  for  the  sake  of  killing  and  for  the  hides,  p^it- 
ticularly  in  the  country  adjacent  to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  and 
the  Shoshone  Reservation,  Wyo.,  and  that  if  such  depredations  were 
allowed  to  continue,  it  would  probably  result  in  a  serious  conflict 
between  the  white  settlers  and  the  Indians. 

In  view  of  the  above  complaints,  the  office  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Indian  agents  in  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  the  Dako- 
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tas,  instnictiDg  them  to  call  together  in  coancil  the  Indians  of  their 
respective  agencies,  and  again  put  before  them  the  instructions  con- 
tained in  office  circular  of  November  1, 1889,*  and  to  notify  them  that 
the  restrictions  as  to  hunting  contained  in  that  circular  must  be  strictly 
compUed  with ;  also  that  should  they  obtain  passes  ostensibly  for  mak- 
ing friendly  visit*  to  other  reservations  and  then  engage  in  hunting 
while  en  route,  their  passes  would  be  recalled  by  this  office  and  they 
would  not  be  allowed  to  leave  their  reservation  again ;  and  moreover, 
that  they  would  be  liable  to  arrest  and  punishment  by  State  officers 
for  violating  the  game  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  they 
might  be  found  hunting. 

The  Indian  agents  were  further  instructed  that  hereafter  no  passes 
should  be  granted  to  Indians  to  leave  the  reservations  for  visiting  or 
other  purposes,  except  upon  condition  that  they  would  not  engage  in 
hunting  while  absent;  and  that  at  the  time  of  granting  such  passes  the 
Indians  should  have  carefully  impressed  upon  them  the  consequences 
of  violating  their  promise  not  to  hunt.  Also,  that  the  Indian  agents 
in  charge  of  the  reservations  which  the  Indians  intend  visiting  should 
be  notified  of  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Indians,  their  names, 
and  the  route  they  intend  to  travel.  In  conclusion,  the  office  urged  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  each  agent  in  the  matter,  in  order  that  the  evils 
complained  of  might  be  corrected  and  the  threatened  danger  averted. 

All  the  agents  addressed  have  reported  that  they  have  complied 
with  office  instructions,  and  have  taken  extra  precautions  to  prevent 

*  The  following  is  the  circular  referred  to: 
To  U.   S.  Indian  Agents: 

Frequent  complaints  have  boon  made  to  this  Department  that  Indians  are  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  their  reservations  for  the  purpose  of  hunting ;  that  they  slaughter 
game  m  large  quantities  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which 
they  reside,  and  that,  in  many  instances,  large  numbers  of  wild  animals  are  killed 
simply  for  their  hides. 

In  some  cases  Indians,  by  treaty  stipulations,  have  the  guaranteed  right  to  hunt, 
upon  specified  conditions,  outside  their  existing  reservations.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  decided  that  the  privilege  of  hunting  under  such  t^reaty  provisions  is 
the  right  to  merely  kill  such  game  as  may  be  necessary  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
Indians,  and  that  the  slaughter  of  wild  animals  in  vast  numbers  for  the  hides  only, 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  carcasses  without  attempting  to  make  use  of  them,  is 
as  much  a  violation  of  the  treaty  as  an  absolute  prohibition  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  against  the  exercise  of  such  privilege  would  be.  This  fact  should  be  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Indians  who  have  such  treaty  rights,  and  they  wiU  be  given 
to  understand  that  the  wanton  destruction  of  game  will  not  be  permitted.  And 
those  not  having  the  reserved  treaty  privilege  of  hunting  outside  of  their  existing 
reservation  should  be  warned  against  leaving  their  reservation  for  hunting,  as  they 
are  liable  to  arrest  and  prosecution  for  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Terri- 
tory in  which  offenses  may  be  committed. 

In  view  of  the  settlement  of  the  country  and  the  consequent  disappearance  of  the 
game,  the  time  has  long  since  gone  by  when  the  Indians  can  live  by  the  chase.  They 
should  abaudon  their  idle  and  nomadic  ways  and  endeavor  to  cultivate  habits  of 
industry  and  adopt  civilized  pursuits  to  secure  means  for  self  support. 
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the  Indians  under  their  charge  from  wantonly  killing  game  on  their 
reservations  and  from  leaving  their  reservations  for  such  a  purpose. 

INDIAN  DEPREDATION  CLAIMS. 

Since  my  last  annual  report,  this  office  has  reported  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  on  329  depredation  claims.  In  120  claims  the  pai)er8  on  file  in 
tliis  office  were  transmitted  to  the  court ;  GG  were  reported  as  having 
been  previously  transmitted  to  Congress  ;  4  as  liaving  been  returnee! 
to  claimants  and  attorneys  ;  G  as  having  been  sent  to  Indian  agents  ; 
9  as  having  been  transmitted  to  the  Second  Auditor,  and  miscellane- 
ous information  given  relative  to  118. 

Tlie  total  number  of  claims  of  record  in  this  office  is  8,005.  The 
number  reported  to  the  Court  of  Claims  in  previous  years,  3,430,  added 
to  the  number  reported  upon  during  the  past  year,  211,  amounts  to 
3,641,  which  deducted  from  the  total  number  of  claims  of  record,  leaves 
4,364  yet  on  file.  The  responsibility  for  the  proi)er  care  and  custody  of 
these  papers,  making  transfers  of  claims  to  the  court,  and  keeping  a 
record  of  the  same  still  devolves  upon  this  office. 

Seven  claims  have  been  file<l  in  this  office  during  tne  past  year.  But 
section  13  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  conferring  upon  the  Oourt  of 
Claims  jurisdiction  and  authority  to  finally  ac^udicate  and  inquire  into 
Indian  depredation  claims,  provides  that  all  investigations  and  exami- 
nations under  provisions  of  acts  of  Congress  in  force  at  the  time  of  the 
taking  effect  of  said  act  shall  cease;  also  that — 

AU  claims  existing  at  the  time  of  the  taking  effect  of  this  act  shall  be  presented  to 
the  court  by  petition,  as  hereinafter  provided,  within  throe  years  or  shaU  be  there- 
after forever  barred. 

There  is  therefore  no  existing  law  under  which  these  seven  daims  or 
any  future  depredation  claims  can  be  ac^judicated. 

The  adjudication  of  claims  under  the  present  law  is  one  of  vezy 
grave  concern,  both  to  the  Indians  and  to  the  United  States.  At  the 
last  session  of  Congress  there  was  introduced  Senate  bill  897,  <<to 
amend  an  act  entitled  <  An  act  to  provide  for  the  adjudication  and  pay- 
ment of  claims  arising  from  Indian  depredations,'  approved  March  3^ 
1891."  The  amendment  substantially  provides  for  acUudicating  two 
classes  of  claims  not  provided  tor  in  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  vijs.: 
First,  all  claims  for  property  of  any  <<  inhabitant "  of  the  United  States. 
Second,  claims  for  property  taken  or  destroyed  by  Indians  belonging 
to  "any"  band,  tribe,  or  nation,  etc.,  the  words  "in  amity  with  the 
United  States"  being  omitted. 

An  examination  of  the  laws  relating  to  Indian  depredation  claimSy 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  questions  involved  in  said  amend- 
ment, shows  that  it  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  Congress  prior 
to  March  3, 1885,  to  include  claims  not  only  of  any  citizen,  but  also  of  any 
"inhabitant"  of  the  United  States  against  "tribes  in  amity"  with  the 
United  States.    But  the  act  of  March  3, 1885  (23  Stats.,  376),  provides 
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for  the  investigation  of  claims  of  ^^  citizens  "  against  Indians  ^^  having 
treaty  stipulations."  By  omitting  the  word  "inhabitant"  (contained 
in  previous  legislation)  it  virtually  excluded  the  investigation  of  the 
claims  of  inhabitants  not  citizens.  The  act  of  March  3, 1891,  confers 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  jurisdiction  and  authority  to  inquire  into  and 
finally  adjudicate  only  claims  of  "citizens"  and  against  "tribes  in 
amity  "  with  the  United  States,  etc. 

As  to  amity,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  practice  of  this  Depart- 
ment, in  investigating  claims  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1885,  to  con- 
sider "treaty  stipulations"  and  "amity"  as  being  synonymous  terms; 
but  in  the  case  of  Samuel  Marks  et  al.  v.  The  United  States  et  aU  the 
Court  of  Claims  decided  that  amity  is  an  essential  requirement  under 
the  first  clause  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1891,  and  was  of  the  opinion 
that  treaty  relations  are  not  equivalent  in  law  to  amity.  In  this  con- 
nection I  quote  the  following  language  from  a  communication  of  the 
Attorney-General  of  November  2, 1893: 

The  payment  of  damages  accrning  daring  a  time  of  war  has  been  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  all  governments.  It  has  been  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  whole  coarse  of  adjudication  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  The  various  acts  of  Congress  providing  indemnity  for  losses  accruing  from 
depredations  of  Indians  provide  that  the  tribe  committing  the  depredation. shall 
have  been  in  amity  with  the  United  States.  In  1885  the  jurisdiction  was  vested  in 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  .investigate  these  claims  for  losses  arising  from 
Indian  depredations;  and  it  has  lAen  contended,  and  is  now  subject  of  contention 
in  the  conrts,  that  the  effect  of  that  act  was  to  change  the  policy  of  the  Government 
in  that  behalf.  In  the  case,  however,  of  Samuel  Marks  et  al,  v.  The  United  States 
et  al.  the  Court  of  Claims  decided  that  amity  is  still  an  essential  requirement  under 
the  first  clause  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  which  referred  to  the  act  of  March  3, 
1885 ;  and  that  case  settles  the  construction  of  these  acts  of  Congress  so  far  as  the 
Court  of  Claims  can  do  so. 

In  my  report  of  December  6, 1893,  upon  Senate  bill  897, 1  stated  that 
I  thought  the  Government  had  already  gone  far  enough  in  providing 
for  the  adjudication  of  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
should  not  be  called  ux)on  to  open  the  doors  to  claims  of  persons  not 
citizens,  except,  perhaps,  just  claims  of  the  Indians  themselves. 

As  a  large  number  of  Indian  depredation  claims  were  filed  directly 
with  the  Court  of  Claims,  said  bill  was  also  referred  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  as  to  its  effect  on 
claims  now  pending  in  the  Court  of  Claims.  In  his  reply  of  November 
2,  1893,  already  referred  to,  the  Attorney-General  stated  that  up  to 
date  cases  had  been  filed  in  the  Court  of  Claims  to  the  amount  of 
$37,000,000,  *  and  that  the  amendments  suggested  by  the  bill  would 
take  from  the  U.  S.  Treasury  and  the  trust  funds  of  the  Indians  from 
$20,000,000  to  $25,000,000  in  excess  of  the  amount  that  would  be  likely 
to  go  to  judgment  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 

The  Government  holds  in  trust,  funds  belonging  to  various  tribes  of 

*  I  have  hcen  informally  advised  recently  that  the  total  ttumher  of  cases  filed  in 
said  court  is  now  10^841,  and  that  the  amount  claimed  thdrefor  is  $43,515^867.06. 
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Indians  aggregating  about  I^^OOO^OOO.  It  will  thns  be  seen  that  if 
judgments  were  rendered  in  favor  of  the  claims  allowed  to  be  a4jodi- 
cated  under  the  amendments  contained  in  Senate  bill  897  aach  judg- 
ments alone  would  cover  a  sum  equal  to  about  three-fourths  of  such  trust 
funds.  While  funds  to  the  credit  of  some  tribes  would  not  be  affected, 
yet  the  funds  of  other  tribes  would  be  entirely  extinguished,  thereby 
inflicting  ui)ou  the  present  generation  of  Indians,  who  are  straggling  to 
better  their  condition,  ])unishmont  for  crimes  committed  by  their  ances- 
tors while  in  a  state  of  savagery. 

December  27,  1893, 1  submitted  a  report  on  H.  E.  bill  No.  1954  "  to 
repeal  chapter  538  of  volume  26  of  United  States  Statutes  at  Large.** 
Said  chapter  is  the  act  of  March  3, 1891,  already  referred  to,  which 
among  other  things  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Claims  the  duty  of 
inquiring  into  and  finally  adjudicating  Indian  depredation  claims.  My 
report  stated  that  I  considered  it  wise  that  the  final  adjudication  of 
these  claims  should  continue  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  but  that  some 
other  provisions  of  that  act  were  open  to  sei'ious  objection. 

I  cited  particularly  the  fact  that  that  m^X  does  not  afford  the  Indians 
the  protection  agaiuHt  tlie  use  of  their  annuity  and  trust  fonds  which  has 
been  earnestly  and  persistently  recommended  by  this  office.  Section  6 
provides  that  judgments  against  the  Indians  shall  be  paid  by  deductions 
from  annuities  due  the  tribes,  or  if  no  annuities  are  due  or  available, 
then  from  any  other  funds  due  the  tribe^arisirig  from  the  sale  of  their 
lands  or  otherwise,  etc.  The  injustice  to  the  Indians  of  this  arbitrary 
use  of  their  funds,  and  the  importance  of  leaving  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  some  discn^tion  as  to  reserving  from  such  payments  funds 
needed  by  the  Indians  for  tlieir  civilization,  su]>port,  educiition,  etc. 
were  fully  discussed  in  the  reports  of  this  oftioe  for  1891  and  1892. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  July  28, 1892,  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  certsiin  Indian  depreda- 
tion claims  to  the  amount  of  $478,252.62,  authorized  their  payment 
from  the  U.  S.  Treasury  after  the  deductions  from  tribal  funds  required 
to  be  made  by  said  section  6  should  have  been  certified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  with  tlie  proviso  that — 

Sncli  deductions  shall  ho  iiiado  aocording  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  having  due  regard  to  the  educational  and  other  necessary  nH]uiremeDtR  of 
the  trihe  or  tril)CH  allected. 

And  with  tlie  further  proviso  that — 

The  amounts  paid  shall  ho  reinihursed  to  the  United  States  at  snch  times  and  in 
such  pro]>ortioiis  iV8  the  IStMTetary  of  the  Interior  may  decide  to  be  for  the  interests 
of  the  Indian  service. 

Since  July  28,  1892,  jndgpnent^  have  been  rendered  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  amounting  to  over  {jrh'iK^OOO,  and  the  deficiency  act,  approved 
August  23,  1894  ( rublic.  No.  202),  appropriateil  $175,000  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  of  these  Judgments  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  act 
of  July  28, 1892. 
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If  this  provision  should  be  enacted  in  all  future  appropriations  for 
the  payment  of  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  Indian  depreda- 
tion claims,  it  would  seem  to  meet  the  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions heretofore  made  by  this  office.  But  it  will  be  noticed  that  even 
this  conferring  of  discretionary  power  looks  to  the  ultimate  payment 
of  depredation  claims  from  Indian  funds,  and  I  am  ready  to  go  farther 
and  to  say  that  the  aforesaid  act  of  March  3,  1891,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  payment  of  claims,  should  either  be  repealed  in  toto  or  be  amended 
so  as  to  place  upon  the  United  States  the  sole  responsibility  and  ulti- 
mate liability  for  the  payment  of  judgments  rendered  on  account  of 
Indian  depredations. 

Admitting  that  it  may  have  been  entirely  just  and  proper  to  have 
indemnified  persons  for  losses  at  the  time  the  depredations  were  com- 
mitted, according  to  the  laws  then  in  force,  yet  this  was  done  in  but 
few  cases.  Many  of  these  claims  originated  at  so  remote  a  period  that 
the  present  generation  of  Indians  can  not  possibly  have  any  knowledge 
of  the  depredations  committed,  and  certainly  should  not  be  held  per- 
sonally responsible  therefor. 

If  the  Indians  were  cognizant  of  the  effect  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  would  be  almost  useless  for  the  Government  to 
attempt  to  negotiate  with  them  for  the  sale  of  any  lands  which  they 
now  hold,  and  it  could  hardly  be  called  less  than  a  brejich  of  good  faith 
for  the  United  States  to  negotiate  with  Indians  for  the  sale  of  their 
surplus  lands,  and  afterwards,  without  their  knowledge  and  consent, 
appropriate  the  purchase  money  for  the  payment  of  claims  against 
their  ancestors. 

With  possibly  one  or  two  exceptions  the  annuity  and  trust  funds  of 
all  Indian  tribes  are  required  for  their  necessary  support,  education, 
and  future  protection,  and  the  payment  of  these  claims,  however  just 
they  may  be,  would  simply  subject  the  Indians  to  conditions  of  such 
dependence  as  would  in  the  end  necessitate  additional  ai)propriations 
out  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  tor  their  support. 

INTRUDERS  IN  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Cherokee  Nation. — At  the  date  of  my  report  for  1893,  Commissioner 
Joshua  C.  Hutchins,  of  Athens,  Ga. ;  Peter  H.  Pernot,  of  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.,  and  Clem  V.  Rogers,  of  Oologah,  Ind.  T.,  had  just  commenced 
their  work  of  appraising  the  improvements  of  intruders  in  the  Cliero- 
kee  Nation  who  had  begun  the  occupancy  of  houses,  lands,  or  improve- 
ments in  that  nation  prior  to  August  11, 1886.  The  commissioners 
had  been  appointed  by  the  President  under  section  10  of  the  act  of 
March  3, 1893  (providing  for  the  ratification  of  an  agreement  for  the 
cession  of  the  Cherokee  Outlet  to  the  Government),  and  were  proceed- 
ing under  instructions  prepared  in  this  office  June  21,  1893,  and 
approved  by  you  July  7, 1893. 
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July  19, 1893,  the  commissioners,  through  their  chairman,  submitted 
a  request  for  further  instructions  ui)on  the  question  whether — 

If  the  nation  is  to  be  given  credit  for  the  use  of  the  lands  are  the  intraders  to  be 
given  credit  for  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  improvements,  such  aa  replacing  and 
improving  old  fences  and  buildings? 

This  request  was  submitt«<l  to  the  Department  July  28,  1893,  and 
August  17,  1893,  the  Department  replied  that  the  value  of  the  use 
and  occupancy  of  the  land  could  not  be  satisfactorily  deteraiiiied  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  improve- 
ments and  making  such  repairs  as  might  have  l>e«n  necessary  to  the 
continuance  of  that  use  and  occupation;  that  while  it  might  not  be 
proper  in  every  case  to  take  into  consideration  the  value  of  the  use 
and  occupancy  of  the  land,  that  being  a  matter  in  which  the  appraisers 
should  exercise  a  sound  discretion,  yet  when  it  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, the  cost  of  improvements  and  repairs  should  also  be  eonaidered. 
Instructions  prepared  for  the  commissioners  in  accordance  with  the 
above  decision  were  submitted  by  this  oftice  August  17,  1893,  and  sub- 
sequently received  the  approval  of  the  Department. 

The  commissioners  again  sisked  for  further  instructions  upon  the 
question — 

If  an  intniflor  occnpying  iinprovoinonts  ma<lo  before  Angnst  11, 1886,  made  addi- 
tional iniprovcmeute,  such  as  erecting  new  buildingH,  clearing  and  making  new  fieldi 
and  fencing  the  same,  muHt  such  additional  ini])rovcnicntH,  made  8ubfle«|aent]y  to 
August  11,  1886^  be  appraised  with  the  old  iiiiprovenieutA? 

This  question  was  submitted  to  the  Department  with  report  of 
August  25, 1893,  in  wlii<;h  the  othce  expressed  the  opinion  that  all 
improvements  in  the  possession  of  intruders  who  had  commenced  occn- 
pancy  prior  to  August  11, 1880,  should  be  appraised,  whether  made 
before  that  date  or  subsequently. 

September  25, 1803,  I  submitted  to  the  Department  the  following 
questions  upon  which  the  appraisers  had,  September  16, 1893,  asked 
for  further  instrnctions,  viz :  Whether  they  should  appraise  the  improve- 
ments of  intruders  specified  in  classes  as  follows: 

First.  When  two  intruders  who  made  their  iin]>rovenient8  before  Augnat  11,  1886, 
snbsequently  to  that  date  exchanged  tht^m,  each  intruder  now  occnpying  the 
improvements  which  were  comuienccd  prior  to  August  II,  1880,  by  the  other,  but 
neither  can  swear  that  he  began  the  occu])ancy  of  the  improvements  now  claimed 
and  occupied  by  him  jirior  to  tliat  date. 

Second.  Wherein  improvements  made  by  an  intruder  before  Augnat  11, 1886,  have 
been  by  him  snbse<iuently  sold  to  another  liitnidor. 

Third.  Wherein  the  intruder  had  made  im])rovements  prior  to  Angnst  11, 1886,  bnt 
subsequently  to  that  date  sold  them,  ami  with  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  purchaaed 
or  made  other  improvements  after  that  date. 

Fourth.  Where  u]»on  investigaticm  it  is  ascertnincd  that  intruders  who  have  lieen 
occupying  improvements,  which  occupancy  began  \>t'wt  to  August  11,  1886,  dia- 
claimed  any  ownership  in  such  improvements,  and  claime<l  that  thay  actually 
belonged  to  Cherokee  citizens. 

Owing  to  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  work  of  the  commission- 
ers (hereinafter  referred  to),  these  last  three  office  reports  received  no 
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action  until  August  17, 1894,  when  the  Department  replied,  approving 
the  iDstmctions  submitted  August  17,  1893,  and  concurring  in  the 
position  taken  in  office  letter  of  August  25, 1893,  and  deciding  that  no 
improvements  should  be  appraised  which  should  come  under  either  of 
the  four  heads  enumerated  in  office  letter  of  September  25, 1893. 

October  7, 1893,  the  commissioners  stated  that  they  were  satisfied 
that  the  whole  $5,000  appropriated  by  the  act  under  which  they  were 
appointed  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  removing  intruders  from 
the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  appraisal  of  improvements  of  those  enti- 
tled under  the  act  to  receive  compensation  for  the  same,  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  complete  the  work  of  appraisal  alone;  and,  further,  that 
another  $5,000  would  not  be  enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  remov- 
ing the  7,000  intruders  in  the  Cherokee  I^ation,  scattered  over  an  area 
of  nearly  8,000  square  miles,  unless  the  TJ.  8.  Army  assisted  in  making 
the  removals. 

October  28, 1893,  I  requested  the  commissioners  to  furnish  this  office 
with  an  estimate  of  what  additional  sum  would  be  required  by  them  to 
complete  the  appraisement  of  improvements,  and  what  sum  would  be 
necessary  to  effect  the  removal  of  intruders  from  the  nation,  in  order 
that  the  Department  might  request  Congress  to  provide  an  additional 
appropriation  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  both  of  appraisal  and 
removal. 

Mr.  Hutchins,  chairman  of  the  commission,  replied  that,  in  addition 
to  the  $5,000  already  appropriated,  the  commission  would  require  to 
complete  the  appraisal  the  sum  of  $4,996  (of  which  $300  would  be 
needed  for  the  expense  of  clerical  assistance  for  the  commissioners), 
and  that  $7,500  would  be  necessary  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
removal  of  intruders  from  the  Cherokee  Nation,  making  in  all  $12,496 
to  complete  the  appraisal  and  effect  the  removal. 

I  recommended  to  the  Department  that  Congress  be  requested  to 
appropriate  $12,496  for  the  above  named  purpose,  the  same  to  be 
immediately  available.  Subsequently  (December  4,  1893)  I  trans- 
mitted a  copy  of  a  communication  from  Chairman  Hutchins,  of  the 
board  of  appraisers,  urging,  for  reasons  therein  stated,  speedy  action 
in  the  matter  of  providing  the  additional  appropriation.  The  corre 
spondence  on  this  subject  is  printed  in  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  26,  Fifty- 
third  Congress,  second  session. 

As  the  appropriation  requested  had  not  been  made  by  Congress  by 
December  22, 1893,  a  telegram  of  that  date  from  the  Department  to 
Chairman  Hutchins  suspended  further  work  by^the  appraisers  and 
directed  them  to  report  their  proceedings  up  to  date. 

By  a  clause  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act,  approved  August  16, 
1894,  $4,996  was  appropriated  to  comi)lete  the  appraisal  of  improve- 
ments of  intruders  in  the  Cherokee  Nation;  but  Congress  made  no  pro- 
vision for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  removal  of  the  intruders 
from  said  nation,  although  in  a  report  of  March  17,  1894,  on  House 
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bill  6013,  the  office  stated  that  the  appropriation  of  money  to  complete 
the  appraisal  would  result  in  no  good  unless  an  appropriation  was  also 
made  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  removal  of  intmdera. 

Choctaw  Nation.— By  article  14  of  the  treaty  of  June  22iy  1S5S  (11 
Stat.,  611),  between  the  United  States  and  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw nations  of  Indians,  the  Government  agreed  that  it  would  protect 
the  Choctaws  and  Chickaisaws  from  domestic  strife,  firom  hostile  inva- 
sion, and  from  aggressions  from  other  Indians  and  white  persons  not 
subject  to  their  jurisdiction  and  laws.  May  11,  1894,  D.  M.  Wisdom, 
the  agent  for  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  at  Muscogee,  Ind.  T.,  telegraphed 
this  office  as  follows : 

In  order  to  avoid  bloodshed  and  protect  mineTs  who  are  at  work,  I  aak  that  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  be  ordered  to  Alderson,  Ind.  T.,  to  keep  the  peace.  There  are  2,000 
miners  who  have  struck,  and  they  arc  exceedinj^ly  boisterous  and  threatening.  Hy 
IK)lice  force,  supported  by  a  squad  of  marshals,  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  crisis. 
I  regard  the  presence  of  the  military  as  absolutely  essential.  Prompt  action  alone 
will  prevent  serious  trouble.     Answer. 

In  order  that  bloodshed  might  be  averted  and  x)eace  maintained  the 
office  quoted  this  telegram  to  the  Department  and  recommended  that 
the  Secretary  of  War  bo  requested  to  order  a  company  of  troops  to  be 
sent  to  Alderson,  in  the  Clioctaw  Nation,  to  assist  Agent  Wisdom  to 
preserve  the  peace,  as  requested  by  him.  This  action  was  taken  under 
the  provisions  of  tlie  treaty  of  1855,  above  cited.  However,  subse- 
quent telegrams  of  May  12  and  13, 1894:,  from  the  agent,  indicated  that 
troops  were  wanted  mainly  to  protect  the  property  of  mining  com- 
panies in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  which  were  under  the  control  of  the 
U.  S.  courts,  and  he  was  therefore  telegraphed.  May  14,  by  this  office, 
as  follows : 

Telegrams  12  and  13  received.  Choctaw  Coal  nnd  Railway  Company  is  in  hands 
of  receiver  under  control  of  U.  S.  courtH.  liailway  and  niitiing  owners  should  apply 
to  the  court  for  relief  and  protection. 

Agent  Wisdom's  telegrams  and  office  reply  thereto,  and  also  a  tele- 
gram from  Francis  I.  Gowen,  receiver  of  the  Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway 
Company,  earnestly  urging  complianco  with  the  agent's  request  for 
troops,  were  all  quoted  in  a  report  made  by  this  office  to  the  Department, 
May  14.  Numerous  other  telegrams  were  re<*eived  from  Agent  Wisdom 
and  others  asking  for  troops  for  the  protection  of  property  of  mining 
operators  in  the  Indian  Territory;  but  the  decision  contained  in  the 
telegram  of  May  14, 1894,  was  adhered  to. 

May  15,  however,  a  report  dated  May  12, 1894,  was  received  fh>m 
Agent  Wisdom,  transmitting  a  communication  from  W.  1^.  Jones,  prin- 
cipal chief,  or  governor,  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  which  inclosed  a  list 
of  the  names  of  200  persons  who  were  declared  by  him  to  be  intruders 
m  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  whose  removal  therefrom  as  such  be 
requested  the  agent  to  make.  The  agent  earnestly  requested  a  detail 
of  troops  to  assist  him  in  making  the  removal  of  intruders,  as  requested 
by  the  Choctaw  governor.    May  19, 1894,  Agent  Wisdom's  report  and 
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the  accompanjring  papers  were  transmitted  to  the  Department  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  Secretary  of  Wai;  be  requested  to  order  the 
detail  of  a  sufficient  force  of  United  States  troops  to  effect  the  removal 
of  the  200  intruders  referred  to,  and  any  others  who  might  be  com- 
plained against  by  the  governor  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  the  U. 
S.  Indian  agent.  This  request  was  made  of  the  Secretary  of  War  by 
Department  communication  of  the  same  date,  and  in  pursuance  thereof 
troops  were  sent  to  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  removals  of  intruders  were 
made. 

No  specific  directions  were  given  by  this  office  or  by  the  Department 
for  the  agent  to  remove  these  intruders  from  the  Choctaw  Nation,  nor 
in  view  of  the  provisions  of  treaties  and  statutes  was  any  such  author- 
ity necessary,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  quotations: 

Article  7  of  the  treaty  of  June  22, 1855  {ante)^  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  of  Indians  provides 
as  follows : 

So  far  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  CoBstitntion  of  the  United  States  and  the 
laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  regulating  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  the  Ghoctaws  and  Chickasaws  shall  be  secure  in  the  unrestricted  right  of 
self-government,  and  full  jurisdiction  over  persons  and  property,  within  their  respec- 
tive limits;  excepting,  however,  all  persons  with  their  property  who  are  not  by 
birth,  adoption,  or  otherwise  citizens  or  members  of  either  the  Choctaw  or  Chicka- 
saw tribe,  and  all  persons  not  being  citizens  or  members  of  either  tribe  found  within 
their  limits  shall  be  considered  intruders  and  be  removed  from  and  kept  out  of  the 
same  by  the  United  States  agent,  assisted  if  necessary  by  the  military,  with  the  fol- 
lowing exceptions,  viz :  Such  individuals  as  are  now  or  may  be  in  the  employment 
of  the  Government  and  their  families,  those  peacefully  traveling  or  temporarily 
sojourning  in  the  country  or  trading  therein  under  license  from  the  proper  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  and  such  as  may  be  permitted  by  the  Choctaws  or  Chicka- 
saws with  the  assent  of  the  United  States  agent  to  reside  within  their  limits 
without  becoming  citizens  or  members  of  either  of  said  tribes. 

By  article  43  of  the  treaty  of  1866  (15  Stat.,  779)  between  the 

United  States  and  the  said  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  of  Indians 

it  is  provided  as  follows  : 

The  United  States  promise  and  agree  that  no  white  person  except  officers,  agents, 
and  employes  of  the  Government,  and  of  any  internal  improvement  company,  or 
X)ersons  traveling  through,  or  temporarily  sojourning  in,  the  said  nations,  or  either  of 
them,  shall  be  permitted  to  go  into  said  Territory,  unless  formally  incorporated 
and  naturalized  by  the  joint  action  of  the  authorities  of  both  nations  into  one  of 
said  nations  of  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  according  to  their  laws,  customs,  or 
usages  ;  but  this  article  is  not  to  be  construed  to  affect  parties  heretofore  adopted  or 
to  prevent  the  employment  temporarily  of  white  persons  who  are  teachers,  mechan- 
ics, or  skilled  in  agriculture,  or  to  prevent  the  legislative  authorities  of  the  respective 
nations  from  authorizing  such  works  of  internal  improvement  as  they  may  deem 
essential  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  community,  or  be  taken  to  interfere 
with  or  invalidate  any  action  which  has  heretofore  been  had  in  this  connection  by 
either  of  said  nations. 

Section  2147  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  provides 
that  the — 

Suiierintendents  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian  agents  and  subagents  shall  have 
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anthority  to  remove  from  the  Indian  conntry  all  personn  found  there  contruEy  to  law; 
and  the  President  is  authorized  to  direct  the  military  force  to  be  employed  in  such 
removal. 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that  Agent  Wisdom  bad  ample  aathoiity, 
both  under  treaty  and  statute,  to  remove  persons  in  the  Choctaw  Nation 
who  were  there  contrary  to  law,  without  siKMiiflc  authority  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  it  became  his  duty,  as  the  agent  for  the 
Choctaw  Nation,  to  make  such  removals  as  were  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  tlie  nation. 

All  this  occurred  during  the  American  Railway  Union  strike,  but 
the  fact  that  these  intruders  were  miners  out  of  employment  on  acconut 
of  the  strike  was  a  matter  with  which  this  ollice  had  no  concern.  The 
miners  themselves  and  some  of  their  sympatliizers  have  claimed  that 
their  strike  was  on  account  of  the  nulical  reduction  of  wages  proposed 
by  the  operators  of  the  mines,  while  it  was  the  opinion  of  Gapt.  Mitch- 
ler,  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry,  who  was  on  the  ground,  that  the  strike  was 
sympathetic.  But  in  either  case  it  had  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
enforced  removal  of  intruders  from  the  nation.  The  parties  were 
removed  because  they  were  intruders,  and  not  because  they  were 
strikers. 

I  am  satisfied,  from  the  reports  of  the  agent,  that  no  one  was  removed 
from  the  Choctaw  Ksitioii  until  the  charge  of  intrusion  made  against 
liim  had  been  carefully  and  fairly  investigated  by  the  agent.  Some  75 
intruders  were  removed  I'rom  the  mining  communities  of  Alderson  and 
Ilartshorne  on  June  14, 1894,  and  later  43  were  removed  from  Krebs 
The  manner  of  accom])lishing  these  removals  was  left  by  the  agent 
entirely  to  tlie  discretion  of  the  Army  officers,  there  being  detailed  but 
one  Indian  policeman  at  each  point  to  represent  the  agency  and  to 
identify  those  found  by  the  agent  to  be  intruders. 

After  the  removal  of  the  partii^s  at  Alderson  and  Hartshome,  the 
governor  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  advised  Agent  Wisdom  that  all  miners 
who  were  likely  to  comply  witli  the  ( 'hoctaw  laws  or  who  had  complied 
with  the  same,  and  had  a  certificat(>  or  permit  fi*om  a  county  judge 
were  thereby  exempt  as  intruders.  The  agent  construed  this  letter  to 
be  a  request  for  the  suspension  of  the  removal  of  intruders  in  tiie  Choctaw 
Nation,  and  June  27,  1894,  he  submitted  t^  this  office  a  copy  of  the 
governor's  request  with  the  statement  that,  as  he  had  no  personal 
feeling  to  gi-atify,  if  the  Choctaw  Nation  was  satisfied  that  its  rights 
had  been  vindicated  and  was  not  apprehensive  of  further  demonstra- 
tions against  Law  and  order  by  the  turbulent  element  of  minors,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  further  steps  by  his  agency  were  forestalled,  if  not 
unnecessary,  and  that  he  would  await  instniotions  fh)m  this  office. 
July  2, 1894,  this  <jomniunication  was  submitted  to  the  Department,  with 
the  statement  that  this  office  agreed  with  the  agent  in  his  construction 
of  the  governor's  letter,  and  if  the  Department  was  of  the  same  opinion 
it  was  recommended  that  the  agent  be  instructed  to  discontinue  the 
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removal  of  intruders,  and  to  report  to  this  office  at  once  whether  there 
existed  any  further  need  for  troops  in  the  Choctaw  Nation. 

July  7,  1894,  the  Department  replied  that  it  was  unfortunate  that 
Governor  Jones's  letter  should  be  so  indefinite  as  to  need  construction, 
and  that  possibly  it  was  intended  merely  to  give  the  agent  somewhat 
more  definite  information  as  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation  in  the  matter. 
Directions  were  therefore  given  that  the  agent  be  instructed  to  secure  a 
statement  in  writing  of  the  desires  of  the  Choctaw  authorities  and,  if 
they  should  prove  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  office  construction  of 
Chief  Jones's  letter,  that  the  work  of  removal  be  stopped  and  Agent 
Wisdom  be  required  to  report  as  to  the  ueqpssity  of  longer  retaining 
the  troops. 

July  10, 1894,  Agent  Wisdom  telfigraphed  that  he  had  held  a  con- 
ference at  South  McAlester,  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  with  the  governor 
of  that  nation,  and  had  met  Judge  Stuart,  Marshal  McAlester,  and 
other  prominent  men;  that  the  soldiers  having  been  withdrawn  from 
Krebs  a  serious  outbreak  of  miners  had  taken  place  there.  Armed 
with  knives,  clubs,  and  pistols  about  600  miners,  preceded  by  about 
50  women,  had  driven  small  parties  of  working  miners  from  '*  strip 
.pits,'^  assaulted  the  bookkeeper  of  the  Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Com- 
pany, menaced  the  miners  at  Alderson,  and,  without  attacking  the 
works  there,  had  scared  the  men  into  quitting  work;  that  the  situation 
at  Alderson  was  critical ;  and  that  Governor  Jones  had  renewed  his 
request  foi  the  removal  of  the  intruding  strikers,  and  that  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  other  alternative.  This  telegram  was  immediately  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department* 

On  the  same  date  Agent  Wisdom  mailed  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  trouble  at  Krebs,  and  quoted  a  letter  from  Governor  Jones  asking 
him  to  continue  the  removal  of  intruders.  July  13, 1894,  this  last  report 
of  Agent  Wisdom  was  submitted  to  the  Department,  with  request  for 
instructions  as  to  whether  the  agent  should  be  directed  to  continue 
the  removal  of  intruders  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Governor  Jones  had  withdrawn  his  letter,  which  had  been  construed 
as  a  request  for  the  discontinuance  of  such  removal,  and  also  in  view 
of  the  reports  that  the  intruders  were  disposed  to  disregard  the  rights 
of  persons  and  property  in  the  nation,  and  awaited  only  the  withdrawal 
of  troops  to  engage  in  riots. 

To  this  the  Department  replied,  August  8,  1894,  that  no  general 
order  for  removals  would  be  issued,  but  that  a  full  report  from  the 
agent  would  be  .required  in  each  case,  and  that  such  order  would  then 
be  made  as  the  facts  would  seem  to  justify;  and  that  the  agent  should 
be  directed  to  report  explicitly  and  in  detail  the  causes  for  removals 
which  had  already  been  made  and  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
effected,  and  also  the  existing  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Choctaw  Nation. 
Pursuant  to  these  instructions,  I  telegraphed  Agent  Wisdom,  August 
16, 1894,  to  transmit  at  the  earlest  practicable  date  a  list  of  intruders 
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removed  from  Krebs  and  a  report  as  to  the  condition  of  affieurs  in  Che 
Nation.  He  hiui  already,  Auf^ist  4,  1894,  given  a  liftt  of  intmders 
removed  from  Alderson  and  Ilartshorue,  and  stated  in  each  case  the 
reasons  for  the  removal.  These  reasons  were  either  that  the  person 
charged  with  intrusion  had  no  permit,  or  that  having  been  served  with 
notice  of  the  charge  of  being  an  intruder  had  not  appeared  at  the 
investigation  oi  the  question.  This  report  was  forwarded  to  the  De][>art- 
ment  August  17, 1894,  and  as  the  agent  had  stated  that  the  removals 
were  left  by  him  to  be  effected  by  the  military  oiHcers  according  to 
their  discretion,  reports  of  officers  of  the  Army  which  had  been  referred 
from  the  War  Department  were  also  forwarded,  although  such  reports 
gave  no  detailed  statement  as  to  the  manner  adopted  by  these  military 

« 

officers  to  effect  the  removals. 

August  18, 1894,  Agent  Wisdom  reported  that  the  Indian  polioemani 
J.  W.  Ellis,  who  had  represented  the  agency  in  the  removals  from 
Krebs,  had  be^n  for  some  weeks  employed  in  guarding  the  Missooii, 
Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad  Oom]>any-s  trains  against  contemplated 
attacks  by  the  Cook  and  Dalton  gangs  of  outlaws,  and  that  he  (the 
agent)  had  not  been  able  to  secure  from  him  a  certified  list  of  such 
removed  intruders,  but  had  directed  him  to  furnish  thelistimmediately; 
also  that  Gapt.  Ellis,  who  was  m  command  ot  United  States  troops,  had 
given  the  number  of  intruders  removed  as  forty- three.  This  list  was 
forwarded  by  the  agent  August  20  and  transmitted  to  the  Department 
August  27, 1894. 

(3harges  have  reached  this  office  from  parties  at  Lehigh,  in  the  Ohoc- 
taw  Nation,  that  Agent  Wisdom  was  unfair  in  his  investigation  of  some 
of  the  charges  of  intrusion  and  that  unnecessary  harshness  was  used 
in  effecting  removals  from  the  nation.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  from 
reports  of  military  officers  and  of  the  agent  and  from  other  jiapers 
received,  that  the  investigation  into  the  charges  was  made  by  the  agent 
with  entire  fairness  of  purpose,  and  that  there  wi%s  no  more  harshness 
used  in  effecting  removals  than  was  necessary  under  the  circumstances; 
in  fact,  that  there  was  as  little  friction  and  hardship  as  could  reasona- 
bly be  expecteil  in  the  removal  of  so  large  a  number  of  x)eople  frt)m  any 
territory. 

As  to  the  present  condition  of  affairs  m  the  Choctaw  Nation,  the 
agent's  report  of  August  18,  forwarded  to  the  Department  August  23^ 
1894,  states  that  since  the  close  of  the  strike  the  miners  have  all 
resumed  work ;  that  the  mines  are  all  in  operation  and  running  smoothly, 
and  that  the  average  amount  per  diem  paid  to  the  miners  at  Harts- 
home  and  Alderson  is  $3.10  per  day.  From  Hartshorne  23  intruders 
were  removed,  and  protests  were  made  by  licensed  traders  and  boomer 
newspapers,  claiming  that  the  town  was  ruined  forever  and  its  trade 
destroyed.  But  from  a  newspaper  published  at  South  McAlestOTi 
which  is  in  the  center  of  the  mining  community,  it  appears  there  exists 
at  Hartshorne  a  very  prosperous  condition  of  affairs.    NewsiMtpers 
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published  at  other  points  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  report  a  like  condi- 
tion since  the  revival  of  work  in  the  mines,  and  this  revival  the  agent 
attnbntes  to  the  position  taken  by  the  agency  as  to  the  removal  of 
intruders  and  by  the  Government  in  sending  troops  to  assist  him  in 
these  removals. 

CHELAN  INDIANS  IN  WASHINGTON. 

April  11  and  20, 1894,  the  Department  set  aside  and  allotted  certain 
lands  in  the  State  of  Washington  to  certain  Chelan  Indians  under  the 
(so-called)  Moses  agreement,  concluded  July  7, 1883,  and  ratified  and 
confirmed  by  act  of  Congress  approved  July  4, 1884  (23  Stats.,  pp.  79 
and  80). 

These  allotments  were  made  in  the  face  of  vigorous  and  determined 
opposition  upon  the  part  of  certain  whites.  The  Indians  and  their 
ancestors  had  dwelt  around  Lake  Chelan  Irom  time  immemorial,  and 
these  allottees  claimed  certain  tracts  of  laud,  part  of  which  they  had 
cultivated  for  years,  in  their  rude  way,  raising  vegetables,  oats,  etc. 
Notwithstanding  these  facts  eight  white  men  took  possession  of  the 
gardens  of  these  Indian^  and  di^ove  them  from  their  lands  and  made 
homestead  entry  thereof.  In  order  to  save  their  homes  the  Indians 
filed  for  their  lands  under  the  Moses  agreement  aforesaid,  and  u])on 
refusal  of  their  applications  initiated  contests  against  the  homestead 
entries  made  by  the  whites.  The  whites  resisted  the  claims  of  the 
Indians  with  stubborn  energy;  but  the  Indians  were  clearly  entitled  to 
the  lauds  involved,  and  the  allotments  were  therefore  made  to  them. 

CKOW  CKEEK  AND  WINNEBAGO  RESERVATION,  SETTLERS' 

CLAIMS. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  to  pay  the  claims  of  those  who  attempted  to  make  settlement 
m  the  spring  of  1885  on  the  Crow  Creek  and  Winnebago  reservations 
in  the  then  Territory  of  Dakota.  A  portion  of  said  reservations  was 
thrown  open  by  executive  order  on  February  27, 1885,  and  fifty  days 
later,  on  the  17th  day  of  April,  said  lands  were  withdrawn  from  settle- 
ment by  the  President's  proclamation,  and  all  persons  who  had  located 
thereon  were  notified  to  remove  therefrom  with  their  efiects  within 
Bixty  days. 

The  act  of  October  1, 1890  (26  Stats.,  659)  provided  for  the  ascertain- 
ment of  losses  sustained  by  such  settlers  by  autborizmg  the  Secretary 
o<  the  Interior  to  appoint  a  special  agent  to  investigate  the  same  and 
report  them  to  the  Secretary,  who  was  to  transmit  them  to  Congress, 
with  his  recommendations  thereon.  H.  R.  Pease  was  accordingly 
appointed  as  such  special  agent,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  about 
December  2, 1890.  December  15,  1892,  he  submitted  his  final  report, 
together  with  the  papers,  proofs,  affidavits,  and  reports  pertaining  to 
the  several  claims,  and  to  the  subject  generally. 
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He  investigated  and  submitted  the  elaiins  of  1M4  settlers,  the  aggre- 
gate of  whose  losses  was  allo;>:ed  by  the  (tlaimaiits  to  have  beeu 
$312,155.18.  The  aggregate  aiiioiiut  to  which  the  agent  found  them 
entitled  was  $177,88G.(>.'3.  This  ollice,  aiti*T  a  thorough  and  careful 
examination  of  every  claim,  found  the  aggregate  total  of  losses  to  be 
$11G,11>9.10.  The  inain  item  of  deduction  from  the  agent's  findings 
was  the  one  for  loss  of  time  alleg(Ml  by  the  settlers  and  allowed  by  the 
agent,  amcmnting  U)  $59,G8S.02.  The  Department  sustained  this  office 
in  recommending  the  disallowance  of  that  item. 

The  iict  appropriates  the  sum  of  $ll(>,ll*^-id  for  the  payment  of  so 
much  of  the  914  claims  as  has  been  found  to  be  just  and  proper. 
Final  action  on  about  15  claims  hiis  not  yet  been  taken,  and  for  the 
payment  of  same,  if  found  to  be  proper,  the  additional  sum  of  $3,000, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  appropriated. 

THE   DIGCrER   INDIANS   IN  CALIFOUNIA. 

All  public  lands  in  central  California  suitable  for  homes,  either  for 
whites  or  Indians,  have  been  disposed  of.  The  greed  of  the  white  man 
led  him  to  make  entry  of  and  obtain  title  to  lands  used  as  the  homes 
of  Indians,  and  they  were  then  directed  to  '*  move  on"  and  settle  else- 
where. It  is  a  fact  that  in  recent  years  tlie  same  band  of  Indians  have 
been  forced  by  whites  to  abandon  their  homes  as  many  as  three  or  foor 
times — to  their  utter  impoverishment  and  wretchedness. 

This  condition  of  things  among  the  Digger  Indians  in  central  Cali- 
fornia led  Congress,  by  act  of  March  3,  1893  (27  Stats.,  612),  to  appro- 
priate $10,(H)()  for  the  ])uiv.hase  of  lands,  subsistence  and  other  neces- 
saries for  them,  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  primary 
day  school  li)r  their  benelit,  and  for  their  civilization  generally. 

George  B.  Cosby,  of  JSacramento,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  a  special 
agent  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  these  Indians,  and  to  report  as  to 
the  best  manner  of  assisting  them.  He  is  to  msi>ect  tracts  of  land 
which  will  furnish  thein  a  suitable  home,  submit  a  description  thereof^ 
terms  of  i)urchase,  water  facilities,  etc.,  and  report  upon  the  number  of 
Indians  to  be  provided  for,  the  amount  of  land  which  they  wiU  need,  the 
sort  of  houses  which  should  be  built  for  them,  the  quantity  and  cost  of 
subsistence  needed,  and  any  other  tacts  which  will  help  to  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  situation  and  enable  the  Department  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  made  for  the  Indians  by  Congress.  lie  has  made  two 
rei)orts  and  recommended  the  purciiase  of  a  certain  tract  of  land  near 
the  town  ot  .Jackson  in  central  Calitornia;  but  further  information  in 
regard  to  it  being  needed,  he  has  been  <-alled  upon  for  a  more  specific 
and  detailed  report.  Upon  receipt  of  the  information  sought,  prompt 
action  will  be  taken. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,1805, 
api)ropriates  jJ10,000more  for  these  Indians,  to  be  expended  in  a  similar 
manner.  With  the  funds  available,  it  is  ]i()]>ed  that  a  suitable  pemui- 
nent  home  may  be  secured  for  many  ot  them. 
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EASTERN  CHEROKEES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Some  years  ago  tlie  Attorney-General  instituted  a  suit  in  the  United 
States  circuit  court  for  the  western  district  of  North  Carolina  to  estab- 
lish  a  clear  title  to  lauds  in  that  State  claimed  by  the  Eastern  Chero- 
koes,  being  the  33,000  acres  of  laud  known  as  the  speculation  lands  of 
James  Love.  They  are  adjacent  to  the  land  occupied  by  the  Indians, 
and  are  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  land  set  forth  in  a  deed 
executed  by  William  Johnston  and  wife  to  the  Eastern  Band  of  Chero- 
kee Indians  on  the  9th  day  of  October,  1876,  which  deed  was  intended 
to  give  effect  to  the  award  of  arbitrators  appointed  to  settle  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  and  William 
H.  Thomas  et  a{.,  and  to  a  decree  made  in  pursuance  of  said  award. 

Since  my  last  report  the  defendants  have  proposed  to  compromise 
the  litigation  upon  terms  satisfactory  to  the  district  attorney  and 
deemed  fair  and  just  by  the  district  judge,  R.  P.  Dick,  and  the  master 
in  chancery,  R.  M.  Douglass,  to  whom  the  same  had  been  referred,  and 
who  had  given  much  time  and  attention  to  an  examination  of  the  ques- 
tions involved.  In  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  result  of  this  litigar 
tion  and  of  the  recommendations  as  to  a  compromise  made  by  the  above- 
named  ofiQcials,  and  in  order  to  secure  to  the  Indians  what  was  con- 
ceived to  be  a  long-deferred  right,  the  Attorney-General  recommended 
that  Congress  confirm  said  agreement  and  make  such  appropriations 
as  might  be  necessary  to  carry  the  same  into  effect.  The  terms  of  this 
agreement,  dated  January  18,  1894,  are  that  the  United  States  shall 
pay  the  defendants  the  price  of  $1.25  per  acre  for  the  said  33,000 
acres  of  land. 

On  the  same  date  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  also  made  a  compro- 
mise and  agreement  with  certain  defendants  in  another  suit  to  the  effect 
that,  upon  the  payment  to  each  of  the  defendants  and  to  the  guardians 
of  minor  defendants  of  the  respective  sums  of  money  named  in  said 
agreement,  aggregating  $24,552,  all  the  defendants  would  quit  posses- 
sion of  the  several  tracts  of  land  then  occupied  by  themselves  or  ten- 
ants inside  of  the  ^^Qualla  Boundary"  of  land,  and  would  execute  to 
the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  a  quit-claim  deed  to  any  and 
all  lands  claimed  by  them,  respectively,  inside  of  the  said  ^^Qualla 
Boundary''  (as  ^r  survey  of  M.  S.  Temple,  deputy  U.  S.  surveyor, 
and  a  deed  executed  in  accordance  with  said  survey  by  William  John- 
ston and  wife,  Lucinda  M.  Johnston,  to  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee 
Indians,  on  the  9th  day  of  October,  1876),  in  which  deed  the  said 
defendants  would  execute  a  warranty  to  the  title  of  the  lands  as 
against  themselves  and  their  heirs,  and  all  persons  claiming  by,  through, 
or  under  them.  This  agreement  contained  a  further  stipulation  that  a 
decree  should  be  entered  in  said  suits  diverting  all  the  right,  title  and 
interest  of  the  said  defendants  therein  named  in  and  to  the  said 
^^Qualla  Boundary"  of  land,  and  that  a  writ  of  possession  should 
INT  94— VOL  n 6 
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issue  from  the  U.  S.  circuit  court  at  Aslieville,  1^.  C,  oa  the  Ist  day 
of  December,  18^,  removing  the  defeudants  from  the  possession  of 
the  said  ^^Qualla  Boundary'^  of  land,  or  such  of  them  as  had  not 
vacated  the  same  at  an  earlier  date.  It  was  further  agreed  that  no 
money  should  be  paid  to  the  defendants  therein  named,  or  their  rep- 
resentatives, until  any  and  all  incumbraucen  on  the  i^espective  tracts 
of  land,  such  as  judgment  liens,  mortgages,  deeds  in  trust,  purchase 
money,  notes,  etc.,  should  have  been  paid  of!*  and  fully  discharged 
and  canceled  on  the  proper  records;  and  until  all  unregistered  bonds 
for  title  and  other  contracts  to  convey  any  of  the  said  tracts  of  land 
should  have  been  surrendered  and  canceled. 

This  agreement  having  also  received  the  approval  of  Judge  Dick 
and  Mr.  Douglass,  the  Attorney-General  recommended  that  Congress 
confirm  it  and  make  the  necessary  appropriations  to  carry  it  into  effect 
»  In  his  report  to  Congress,  February  24,  1894,  submitting  these  two 
agreements  of  compromise  in  said  suit,  the  Attorney-General  stated 
that  the  amount  required  to  cany  them  into  execution,  including  inci- 
dental expenses,  would  not  exceed  $68,000.  In  the  deficiency  appro- 
priation act  approved  August  U3,  1894  (Public,  No.  202,  p.  20),  Con- 
gress made  the  following  ax)propriation : 

Eastern  IUnd  of  ('iikkokkk  Indian's:  For  tliis  amount^  or  so  maoh  thereof  m 
may  be  ueceHsary,  to  l>e  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
the  piii*po8e  of  carrying  into  ollect  tlio  two  agreenieuts  of  compnfniiBe  in  the  two 
BiiitHj  resptu'tivcly,  of  the  Eastern  liand  of  Cherokee  Indians  rer9U9  WiUiam  H. 
ThomaH  and  otliern,  and  of  the  United  States  verifini  WiUiam  H.  Thomas  and  othen^ 
both  now  pending  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina,  set  forth  in  detail  on  jtages  seven,  eiglit,  and  nine  of  House  Execu- 
tive Document  Numbered  Ono  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  Fifty-third  CongresSi  sec- 
ond session,  which  agreements  are  hereby  continued,  madt^  by  A.  C.  Aveiy,  attorney 
for  K.  D.  Gilmer,  trustee  and  administrator  of  J.  ]{.  Love,  and  for  the  cestui  qoe 
trust  for  which  he  holds,  and  as  attorney  for  the  heirs  at  law  of  W.  H.  Thomsi, 
deceased,  and  (ieorge  H.  Smathers,  special  assistant  United  States  attorney,  attorney 
for  coni])lainants,  indorsed  and  ap])roved  January  twentieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
uinety-fonr,  by  R.  B.  Glenn,  United  States  attorney,  western  district  North  Caro- 
lina, in  the  one  suit,  and  George  H.  Smathers,  special  :issistant  United  States  attor- 
ney, counsel  for  complainants,  and  W.  B.  Ferguson  and  G.  S.  Ferguson,  attorneys 
for  defendant's,  in  the  otlier  suit,  to  settle  and  quiet  title  to  lands  in  Qnalla  Bound- 
ary, claimed  by  Siiid  Indians  and  more  fully  set  forth  in  said  agreements  of  oom- 
promise;  to  perfect  the  title  to  other  lands  elsewhere  in  North  Carolina  to  said 
Indians;  to  ])ay  attorneys' Joes  and  expenses  in  securing  said  compromise  and  csr- 
rying  the  same  into  cil'ect;  to  pay  tlie  expenses  of  survey,  preparing  and  executing 
deeds  and  recording  the  saiue,  and  any  other  expenses  incident  to  carrying  said 
agreements  inli»  efl'ect,  sixty-eight  thousand  dollars. 

I  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  that  these  agree- 
ments of  compromise  will,  when  carried  into  execntiou,  secure  the 
Indians  a  perfect  title  to  the  land  inside  of  the  Qualla  Boundary  and 
leave  unsettled  only  a  comi>aratively  unimportant  controversy  respect- 
ing certain  tracts  of  land  outside  the  boundary,  which  are  now  in  tbe 
way  of  immediate  settlement. 
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CROW  FLIES  HIGH  AND  HIS  BAND  OF  GBOS  VENTRES 

Some  years  ago  Crow  Flies  High  and  his  band  of  Gros  Ventre  Indi- 
ans, numbering  about  135,  left  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  N.  Dak., 
and  remaining  away  beyond  the  control  of  the  agent,  they  were  joined 
firom  time  to  time  by  other  desertions  from  the  reservation,  until  their 
number  aggregated  200.  Their  absence  from  the  reservation,  freedom 
from  restraint,  and  general  lawless  conduct  furnished  a  bad  lesson  for 
the  Indians  living  on  the  reservation,  whom  the  Government  is 
endeavoring  to  start  in  self-support  and  civilization. 

It  was  therefore  deemed  best  to  return  these  Indians  to  their  reser- 
vation and  cause  them  to  conform  to  the  restraints  necessary  for  their 
welfare  and  improvement,  and  as  this  would  require  a  display  of  force 
the  War  Department  was  requested  last  January  to  instruct  the  com- 
manding officer  at  Fort  Buford,  N.  Dak.,  to  proceed,  upon  call  of  the 
acting  Indian  agent  of  the  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  to  take  Crow  Flies 
High  and  his  band  and  return  them  to  their  reservation.  Early  spring 
was  the  time  designated,  so  that  the  baud  might  be  captured  before 
breaking  winter  camp  and  be  settled  upon  the  reservation  in  time  for 
sjmng  planting.  * 

The  command  left  Fort  Buford  March  17, 1894,  captured  Crow  Flies 
High  and  his  confederates.  Long  Bear  and  Blackhawk,  with  their  fol- 
lowers, and  on  April  2  turned  them  over  to  the  Fort  Berthold  Indian 
agent.  Capt.  H.  S.  Foster,  Twentieth  Infantry,  in  command  of  the 
expedition,  displayed  great  skill  and  ability  in  the  execution  of  his 
orders  and  unusual  wisdom  and  tact  in  taking  and  managing  the 
Indians. 

The  expedition  at  that  season  of  the  year  proved  to  be  one  of  extreme 
difficulty  and  hardship.  On  the  second  day  after  leaving  the  post  a 
furious  blizzard  (the  most  severe  of  the  winter)  set  in  and  raged  for 
forty-eight  hours,  filling  coulees,  blockading  all  traffic  by  rail,  and 
forcing  the  command  into  camp  for  four  days.  On  tbe  morning  of  the 
seventh  day  the  march  was  resumed,  only  to  be  *' struck"  by  another 
fierce  blizzard.  Snow  blindness  developed  with  Capt.  Foster,  and 
several  members  of  the  detachment  and  some  Indians  who  had  been 
picked  up  had  milder  attacks  of  the  same  sort.  Previous  rains  had 
washed  away  bridges  on  their  line  of  march  and  immense  ice  gorges 
had  filled  the  streams  to  overflowing.  Property  was  crossed  in  boats 
constructed  with  wagon  bodies  and  wagon  sheets;  animals  were  made 
to  swim  the  streams;  empty  wagons  were  hauled  through  with  ropes 
and  chains,  and  there  were  several  narrow  escapes  from  drowning. 
Nearly  every  rod  of  ground  passed  over  had  to  be  carefully  recon- 
noitered  to  avoid  mud,  water,  snow,  crust,  and  coulees,  and  wide 
detours  were  frequent.  In  the  face  of  these  obstacles  and  difficulties 
tbe  command  traveled  300  miles  in  twenty-four  day S;  at  great  personal 
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risk,  and  captured  a  lawless  baud  of  ludiaus  well  supplied  with  arms 
aud  ammunitiou  iiud  turned  them  over,  as  stated,  to  the  Fort  Bertliold 
Indian  agent. 

The  agent  has  had  authority  to  so  scatter  these  Indians  over  the 
reservation  as  to  end  the  influence  over  them  of  Grow  Flies  High.  No 
iuformation  has  been  received  of  any  dissatisfaction  or  trouble  among 
them  since  their  return,  and  it  is  thought  that  they  will  take  their 
allotments  and  make  at  least  a  start  toward  civilization  aud  self-sup- 
port. 

ISABELLA  KESERVATION,  MICH. 

Nothing  of  special  interest  has  occurred  on  the  reservation  during 
the  past  year  except  the  annulment  of  sales  for  taxes  of  the  "not  so 
comi>etent"  tracts  and  action  looking  to  the  refunding  of  moneys  paid 
for  taxes  on  such  tracts.  The  State  of  Michigan  has  been  taxing  these 
lands  for  several  years  past  and  several  sales  have  been  made  on 
account  of  nonpayment.  The  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State  having  been  to  the  effect  that  the  said  lands  were  not  taxable 
renders  necessary  the  annulment  of  such  sales  and  the  refunding  of  all 
moneys  paid  for  taxes.  At  the  reciuest  of  the  auditor-general  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  a  list  of  the  ^<  not  so  competent"  tracts  was  fur- 
nished him  August  15,  1894,  for  the  purpose  of  refunding. 

SALE  OF  TIMBER  ON  JICARILLA  RESERVATION,  ABIZ. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  tiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1895, 
contains,  under  the  head  of  <^  Miscellaneous  supports,"  the  following 
provision  relative  to  the  sale  of  timber  on  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Indian 
Reservation : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized,  nnder  sach  rales  and  legola- 
tions  as  he  may  deem  proper  and  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Indians 
and  of  the  United  States,  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  a  quanti^  of  timber,  not 
exceeding  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  value,  on  the  JicariUa  Apache  Indian  Res- 
ervation, the  proceeds  to  be  used  by  him  in  the  purchase  of  sheep  and  goats  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Indians  belonging  thereto,  us  will  best  tend  to  pronjote  their 
welfare  and  advance  them  in  civilization. 

This  provision  of  law  is  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  formulated  by  this 
office  and  the  Department  for  the  relief  of  these  Indians.  They  are 
very  poor,  and  are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  Government  for 
subsistence  and  support.  Their  reservation  is,  for  the  most  part,  bar- 
ren and  poorly  adapted  to  a^icultural  pui*i)oses,  and,  owing  to  the 
great  altitude  of  the  country,  averaging  about  7,000  feet,  the  seasons 
are  too  short  and  cool  to  enable  crops  to  mature  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  According  to  the  last  three  or  four  annual  reports  of  the 
agents  in  charge  of  these  Indians,  the  crops  yielded  so  poorly  as  to  be 
altogether  discouraging  to  the  Indians. 

To  this  fact,  no  doubt,  as  much  as  to  their  inclination,  lb  due  flie 
restless  and  roving  disposition  of  many  of  the  Jicarilla  ApadieB} 
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which  has  been  a  constant  cause  of  complaint  by  white  settlers.  For  a 
year  or  more  prior  to  September,  1893,  a  band  of  some  200  or  more,  under 
Chief  Santiago  Largo,  had  its  headquarters  in  Mora  County,  N.  Mex., 
several  hundred  miles  from  the  reservation.  The  depredations  of 
this  baud  were  complained  against  by  the  whites  in  Mora,  Taos,  and 
Colfax  counties.  However,  on  the  6th  of  November  last,  all  these 
Indians  had  returned  to  their  reservation. 

It  is  believed  that  if  these  Indians  were  inducted  into  the  pursuit 
of  sheep  raising  the  problem  of  keeping  them  upon  their  reserve 
would,  at  least  to  a  large  extent,  be  solved,  and  that  in  time  they 
would  become  largely,  if  not  entirely,  self-supporting.  The  opinion  of 
those  personally  familiar  with  the  conditions  is  that  sheep  raising  on 
the  reserve  of  these  Indians  would  prove  successful  and  profitable,  and 
this  office  has  received  numerous  and  repeated  communications  in  con- 
firmation of  this  belief.  The  success  of  the  Navajoes,  but  a  short  dis- 
tance southwest  of  the  Jicarillas,  in  the  pursuit  of  sheep  raising  is 
pointed  to. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  above  mentioned  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary,  and  suitable  rules  and  regulations  to  govern 
the  proposed  sale  of  timber  have  been  prepared.  Prompt  steps  will 
be  taken  to  carry  out  the  provisions  authorizing  the  sale  of  timber  in 
order  that  the  Department  may  realize  thereon  at  an  early  day  and 
assist  the  Indians  in  the  manner  contemplated.  Though  the  amount 
($20,000)  is  much  smaller  than  might  be  desired  for  the  purpose,  it  will 
at  least  enable  the  first  step  to  be  taken,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  one 
in  the  right  direction,  at  once  affording  relief  to  the  Indians  and  at  the 
same  time  solving  the  problem  of  keeping  them  on  their  reserve. 

KOOTENAI   INDIANS,  NEAR  BONNERS  FERRY,  IDAHO. 

Reference  was  made  in  my  annual  report  of  last  year  to  the  troubles 
of  the  Kootenai  Indians,  located  near  and  upon  lands  embraced  in  the 
town  of  Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho,  and  to  the  fact  that  a  special  agent  of 
this  office  had  been  sent  there  to  make  a  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  matter  and  submit  report  thereon.  Some  of  these 
Indians  had  been  assisted  in  making  application  for  allotments  by  the 
n.  S.  Indian  agent  of  the  Flathead  Agency,  Mont.,  under  instructions 
from  this  office  dated  August  28, 1889.  Their  claims  had  been  tres- 
passed upon  by  whites,  and  the  Indians  deterred  from  attempting  to 
improve  and  cultivate  some  of  the  land  they  had  always  used  and  occu- 
pied, and  to  which  they  were  justly  entitled  under  the  general  allot- 
ment act  as  amended. 

The  rights  of  these  Indians  having  been  reported  by  the  special 
agent  as  paramount  to  those  of  the  whites,  this  office  requested  the 
General  Land  Office  to  facilitate  the  survey  of  the  township  in  which 
the  lands  involved  were  situated,  in  order  that  the  allotments  might  be 
adjusted  so  as  to  be  made  to  conform  to  the  public  survey.  The  request 
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was  granted,  and  the  allotments  were  so  a<y usted  by  the  special  agent 
of  this  office.  Under  yonr  instructions  patents  were  issued  for  the 
lands  allotted  to  these  Indians,  and,  on  August  14, 1894,  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  Coeur  d'Al^ne  local  land  officers,  Idaho,  for  delivery  to 
the  allottees  legally  entitled  thereto.  Through  the  guardians  of  Arthur 
Frye  and  by  authority  of  the  Department,  the  application  for  that  child, 
covering  the  lands  upon  which  the  town  of  Bonners  Ferry  is  located, 
was  relinquished.    This  action  ended  a  long  and  bitter  content. 

The  nonreservation  Kootenais,  numbering  some  1225,  who  a  few  years 
ago  were  in  a  distressed  (M)ndition  and  gave  alarm  to  the  inhabitants  of 
northern  Idaho,  have  l>een  disposed  of  by  making  allotments  to  those 
above  referred  to,  by  removing  some  of  them  to  the  Flathead  Keserva- 
tion,  Mont.,  and  by  inducing  the  remainder  who  claimed  to  be  Cana- 
dian Indians,  to  move  across  the  international  boundary  line  into  Can- 
ada. Thus  the  Kootenai  question  and  troubles  seem  to  have  been 
finally  and  permanently  settled. 

NEW  YORK  INDIANS. 

An  item  of  interest  respecting  these  Indians  is  the  provision  made 
by  a  clause  in  the  Indian  appropriiition  ncX  for  this  fiscal  year  for  the 
making  of  a  tliorougli  investigation  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  the  facts  touching  the  claim  ot  the  Ogden  Land  Company,  the  con- 
dition of  the  Indians,  their  progress  in  civilization  and  fitness  for 
citizenship,  and  the  ])ropriety  of  allotting  their  lands  in  severalty; 
report  thereon  to  be  made  to  Congress,  with  such  suggestions  and 
recommendations  as  may  be  deemed  proper. 

Though  this  clause  makes  provision  simply  for  the  "  investigation  " 
of  the  matters  specified,  it  is  a  much  needed  step  in  the  direction  of 
settling  the  difficulties  respecting  these  Indians.  The  existence  of  the 
so-called  preemption  claim  of  the  Ogdi^n  Land  Company  has"  given 
rise  to  many  complications  and  embarrassing  questions  in  connection 
with  the  management  of  tlie  New  York  Indians,  and  has  seriously 
retiirded  their  advancement.  In  addition  to  this,  their  status  with 
respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States  is  the 
cause  of  difiiculties  which  it  is  hoped  tlie  initial  action  thus  provided 
for  will  be  the  means  of  finally  removing. 

The  claim  of  these  Indians  against  the  United  States,  growing  outof 
the  sale  of  their  Kansas  lands,  is  still  pending  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 

ERRONEOUS  SURVEYS,  TONCA  RESERVATION,  NTEBB. 

For  years  complaints  have  reached  this  office  concerning  careless 
and  erroneous  surveys  along  the  Niobrara  River,  embracing  certain 
lands  within  the  Ponca  Reservation,  ^ebr.  As  a  consequence  of 
such  surveys  made  thirty  years  or  more  ago,  the  Indians  are  unable 
to  ascertain  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  allotments,  and  disa- 
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greements  with  each  other,  and  especially  with  their  white  neighbors 
whose  lands  border  upon  their  allotments,  are  frequent.  This  office 
ftirnished  the  General  Land  Office  all  the  information  in  its  possession 
pertaining  to  this  matter  and  requested  that  if  practicable  a  resurvey 
of  the  lauds  involved  be  contracted  for.  Becently  that  request  was 
renewed  and  further  information  submitted  respecting  the  old  surveys. 

August  8, 1894, 1  was  advised  by  that  office  that  the  facts  disclosed 
in  the  several  petitions  and  in  the  report  of  the  TJ.  S.  deputy  inspector 
on  the  matter  do  not  constitute  sufficient  cause  for  the  annulment 
of  the  survey  made  in  1893  and  the  making  of  a  new  survey;  and 
further,  that  it  is  believed  that  the  survey  which  the  Indians  and  white 
settlers  petition  for  as  a  means  to  prevent  endless  trouble  and  litigation 
would  fail  to  have  that  beneficial  result  and  would  cause  greater  diffi- 
culties than  are  now  present  or  impending.  It  was  stated  that  the  cor- 
rection of  old  and  erroneous  surveys  by  an  official  survey  has  seldom 
been  found  an  effective  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  inequitable 
divisions  of  public  lands  and  of  consequent  troubles  among  settlers, 
and  that  it  has  long  been  the  practice  of  the  Land  Office  to  refose 
action  of  the  kind  asked  for  except  upon  written  petition  signed  by 
every  resident  landowner  or  claimant  within  the  area  of  land  in  ques- 
tion, accompanied  by  a  written  agreement  signed  by  all  such  parties 
that  they  will  accept  and  abide  by  the  lines,  corners,  and  areas  result- 
ing from  the  official  resurvey  requested.  Attention  was  also  called  to 
the  fact  that  even  if  such  petition  and  agreement  should  be  obtained  by 
unanimous  consent  of  all  resident  owners  a  further  difficulty  would  have 
to  be  met  in  the  adjustment  of  their  land  titles,  because  the  original 
patent  dependent  upon  the  original  or  superseded  plat  would  be  invalid 
as  to  lands  with  new  lines  and  new  areas;  and  as  the  Land  Office  has 
no  power  to  compel  settlers  to  return  their  patents  in  order  that  they 
may  be  exchanged  for  new  patents  based  on  the  plats  of  resurvey, 
many  of  them  would  not  be  returned  to  that  office  for  that  purpose.  In 
fact  the  experience  has  been  that  settlers  feeling  aggrieved  by  the  new 
survey  have  even  refused  to  make  an  exchange  of  patents,  notwith- 
standing the  agreement  they  had  signed.  Moreover,  in  the  event  of  a 
new  survey,  all  new  patents  would  have  to  be  placed  on  the  county 
records. 

As  the  lands  referred  to  were  generally  settled  and  patented  many 
years  ago,  the  General  Land  Office  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
proposed  readjustment  of  lines  is  not  only  unwarranted  by  the  facts, 
but  also  inexpedient  and  imx)racticable,  and  suggested  that  the  diffi- 
culties resulting  from  erroneous  and  careless  surveys  and  from  destruc- 
tion of  original  corners  should  rest  with  the  local  authorities  for  adjust- 
ment. The  Indians  have  been  advised  of  this  decision  of  the  General 
Land  Office  and  instructed  to  endeavor  to  settle  their  difficulties  among 
themselves  or  before  the  local  authorities  in  the  best  and  least  expen- 
sive manner  possible. 
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SOUTHERN  UTES,  COLORADO. 

Tlio  general  sitnation  of  these  Indians  is  anything  but  enconragiDg. 
In  my  last  annual  rejmrt  I  mentioned  the  unfavorable  eifect  upon  the 
Indians  of  the  failure  of  Conprress  to  take  definite  ac^tion  upon  the 
agreement  concluded  with  them  November  13,  1888,  Such  action  is 
still  wanting  and  bills  introduced  into  Congress  at  itsla^t  sessiou  have 
tended  to  fiirther  embarrass  matters,  8enate  bill  No.  1532  for  the  rati- 
fication of  the  agreement  was  rei)orted  uj>on  to  the  Department  on 
March  14  last.  As  the  bill  differed  materially  from  the  draft  originally 
submitted  for  ratifying  the  agreement,  certain  amendments  were 
recommended.  The  bill,  however,  failinl  to  become  a  law.  A  subseqneiit 
bill  (H.  R.  0702)  provide<l  for  the  disapproval  of  the  agreement,  for 
allotments  in  severalty  on  a  jmrtion  of  the  i)resent  reserve  and  for  the 
sale  of  the  remainder.  This,  too,  failed  to  become  a  law,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty SLH  to  the  future  home  of  the  Indians  is  not  only  seriously  retard- 
ing their  advancement  by  keeping  them  in  a  statt*,  of  anxiety  and  dis- 
quietude, but  has  delayed  action  with  respe^'t  to  the  definite  ascertain- 
ment of  the  boundaries  of  their  present  res(»rve  and  the  settlement  of 
difficulties  arising  from  the  jircsence  of  supposed  trespassers.  It  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  ])rompt  and  final  su'tifm  will  be  had  upon  this 
matter  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

UPPER  AND  MIDDLE  BANDS  OF  SPOKANE  INDIANS. 

The  business  of  removing  the  Upper  and  Middle  bands  of  Si)okane 
Indians  to  the  Ca»urd'Alene  Reservation,  in  Idaho,  the  Col ville  Reser- 
vation, in  Washington,  and  the  Flathead  Reservation,  in  Montana,  has 
been  under  temporary  suspension  for  certiiin  reasons  stated  iu  my  last 
annual  rei)ort. 

March  10,  1894,  George  H,  Newman,  of  Tennessee,  was  api)ointed, 
as  the  successor  of  Montgomery  TIardman,  to  complete  the  work  of 
removing  these  Indians  t^>  the  reservations  where  they  elect  and  are 
entitled  tr>  go.  He  was  instructed  as  to  this  unfinished  business  April 
24, 1894,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

Prior  to  the  ratification  of  the  agreement  with  these  Indians  (act  of 
July  13, 1892,  27  Stats.,  120)  many  of  thom  had  gone  to  the  Spokane 
Reservation,  Wash.,  regarding  that  reservation  as  forming  a  part  of 
the  Colville  Reservation,  and  believing  that  by  so  doing  they  were  act- 
ing in  conformity  with  the  i)rovisions  of  the  agreement  and  would  be 
entitled  to  all  its  benefits.  In  this  belief  they  were  in  error;  but  Con- 
gress, by  act  of  August  15, 1894,  providc^d  *' that  any  moneys  heretofore 
or  hereafter  appro])riated  fov  the  removal  of  said  Spokane  Indians  to 
the  Cauir  d'AK^uc  Res<»rvation  shall  be  extended  to  or  exi)endedfor 
such  members  of  the  tribe  who  have  removed  or  shall  remove  to**  tiie 
ikane,  as  well  as  the  Colville  or  Jocko  (Flathead)  reservationa. 
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With  this  new  legislation  in  force,  and  from  information  received 
respecting  these  Indians,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  their  proposed 
removal  under  existing  law  will  be  successfully  accomplished  by  Agent 
Newman.  In  fact,  many  have  already  gone  to  the  reservations  named. 
Some  have  delayed,  awaiting  the  new  legislation  mentioned,  and 
others  to  defend  their  rights  to  certain  lands  upon  which  they  have 
settled  and  made  their  homes,  being  guaranteed  title  to  such  lands  by 
the  agreement  aforesaid.  The  Department  of  Justice,  upon  request 
from  this  office  through  the  Department,  has  instructed  the  proper 
XJ.  S.  district  attorney  to  defend  the  actions  instituted  against  these 
Indians  for  their  homes,  and  Agent  Newman  has  been  instructed  to  fur- 
nish the  attorney  the  information  in  his  possession  and  to  aid  him  in  the 
matter.    I  look  for  a  completion  of  this  work  within  a  reasonable  time. 

STOCKBRIDGE  AND  MUNSEE  ENEOLLMENT. 

The  enrollment  of  the  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  Indians,  as  provided 
for  in  the  act  of  March  3, 1893  (27  Stats.,  744),  has  been  completed  by 
Mr.  C.  0.  Painter,  who  was  designated  by  the  Department  for  such 
duty.  His  final  report  was  submitted  January  29, 1894.  He  found  481 
persons  entitled  to  enrollment,  and  submitted  for  the  decision  of  this 
office  a  number  of  other  cases  that  had  been  contested.  Five  of  these 
were  cases  of  women  who  had  been  adopted  into  the  tribe,  but  who, 
Mr.  Painter  thought,  were  not  entitled  to  enrollment  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  the  tribe  was  composed  only  of 
what  was  known  as  the  Indian  party. 

Careful  examination  was  given  to  the  question  as  to  the  parties 
whose  enrollment  had  been  objected  to  by  the  Indians  and  by  Mr. 
Painter,  and  in  the  report  of  May  28,  1894,  from  this  office,  the  rights 
of  the  parties  were  set  forth  and  a  revised  roll  submitt'Cd  for  the 
approval  of  the  Department.  This  roll  contained  17  names  more  than 
were  admitted  to  enrollment  by  Mr.  Painter,  making  498  in  all.  The 
enrollment  as  revised  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
June  12, 1894.  Subsequently,  on  recommendation  of  the  Indians,  the 
agent,  and  Mr.  Painter,  the  Department  authorized  the  enrollment  of  5 
other  persons,  whose  names  had  been  left  off  by  Mr.  Painter  through 
inadvertence. 

The  membership  of  the  tribe,  therefore,  is  now  fixed  as  503  persons, 
and  as  great  care  was  taken  in  the  preparation  of  instructions  for  the 
enrolling  agent  and  in  the  examination  of  his  report,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  divisions  which  have  heretofore  existed  in  the  tribe  as  to  the  rights 
of  certain  persons  to  membership  therein  are  now  settled  and  will  give 
no  further  trouble. 

The  act  of  March  3, 1893,  under  which  this  enrollment  was  made, 
imx)osed  the  further  duty  upon  tlie  Government  of  issuing  patents  in 
fee  simple  to  the  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  Indians,  who  have,  either 
themselves  or  by  their  proper  representatives,  continuously  occupied 
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the  lauds  allotted  to  tliein  under  tbetreiity  of  1856  and  the  act  of  187L 
This  duty  has  not  yet  been  performed,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  been 
impracticable  up  to  this  time  to  identify  allottees  entitled  to  patent 
under  this  provision  of  the  law.  This  work  will  be  done  as  soon  as  a 
special  agent  of  this  Department  can  he  spared  for  that  purpose. 

After  the  identification  of  these  allottees  and  the  issuance  of  patents 
to  them,  it  is  my  purpose  to  recommend  that  authority  be  granted  for 
the  allotment  of  the  remaining  lands  of  the  reservation,  either  under 
the  act  of  February  8,  1887  (24  Stats.,  ii88),  as  amended  by  the  act  of 
February  28,  1891  (26  Stats.,  791),  or  under  some  special  sict  of  Congress 
to  be  obtained  for  that  purpose.  1  am  convinced  that  the  sooner  all 
the  lands  of  the  reservation  are  allotted  and  the  trust  funds  of  these 
Indians  distributed  to  them,  the  better  it  will  be  both  for  the  Indians 
and  the  Government.  On  account  of  their  (lis]K)sition  to  disagree  in  all 
matters  relating  to  their  affairs,  I  am  satisfied  that  as  long:  as  there  is 
any  common  property  belonging  to  the  tiibe  there  will  be  contentions 
and  trouble.  They  are  well  iulvanced  in  civilization,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
competent  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  manage  their  personal  aflEsun. 

UINTAH  AXD  lJN(X)MPAirGHE  UTES, 

During  the  last  session,  II.  M.  l>ill  0557  and  S,  bill  1887  were  intro- 
duced in  Congress,  both  providing  for  making  allotments  on  the  Uintah 
and  Uncompahgre  Ute  reservations  and  opening  the  surplus  lauds  tX) 
settlement.  This  proposed  legislation  did  not  originate  in  this  office, 
and  in  re])orts  to  the  Department,  dated  A])ril  19th  and  2«*td  last^  recom- 
mendation was  made,  for  the  reas(ms  therein  set  forth,  against  the  pas- 
sage of  either  of  said  bills.  Neither  of  these  bills  passed  as  a  separata 
measure;  but  their  provisions  were  substantially  incor]>orated  in  sec- 
tions 20,  21,  22,  and  2.S  of  the  Indian  ap]>roi>riatiou  act  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

THE  WKXAT(Mn:i^:  FISHERY. 

In  my  last,  annual  report  (pages  100, 101)  recommendation  waa  made 
that  negotiations  he  ha<l  with  the  Yakima  Indians  for  the  cession  of 
all  their  rights  to  t\w  township  of  land  an<l  the  ftshery,  which,  by  the 
tenth  article  of  tlie  treaty  of  June  1>,  1S55  (12  Stats.,  954),  wtis  to  be 
reserved  and  set  apart  for  their  use.  Accordingly,  John  Lane,  special 
U.  K.  Indian  agent,  and  Lewis  T.  Erwin,  U.  iS.  Indian  agent,  were 
instructed  October  2."),  ISO.'],  U^  call  a  (u)uncil  of  the  Yakima  Indians, 
for  the  purpose  of  n(».gotiating  for  sa  id  cession.  These  instructions  were 
promptly  carried  into  effect,  an<l  on  the  20tli  of  January  Agent  ErwiB 
forwarded  council  proceedings  and  an  agreement  executed  January  Sf 
1894,  whereby  the  Indians  ceded  and  relinquished  to  the  United  StateSi 
for  the  sum  of  $20,000,  all  their  chiim  to  lands  and  rights  of  fishery  as 
set  ibrtli  in  the  tentii  article  of  said  treaty. 

A  copy  of  the  council  proitced  ings  and  agreement  was  forwarded  to 
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the  Department  Maorch  17, 1894,  with  recommendation  that  the  same 
be  submitted  to  Congress.  By  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  Indian 
appropriation  act,  approved  August  15,  1894  (Public,  No.  197,  p.  38), 
the  agreement  was  duly  confirmed  and  ratified,  and  the  money  appro- 
priated to  carry  it  into  effect. 

WmNEBAGOES  IN  MINNESOTA. 

By  the  first  article  of  the  Winnebago  treaty  of  April  15, 1859  (12 
Stats.,  110),  no  provision  was  made  for  the  issue  of  patents  to  the 
several  members  of  the  tribe  to  whom  lands  in  severally  should  be 
allotted,  but  certificates  were  to  be  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  with  the  stipulation  that  said  tracts  should  not  be 
alienated  in  fee,  leased,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  except  to  the  United 
States  or  to  members  of  the  tribe. 

By  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  February  21, 1863,  (12  Stats.,  658), 
for  the  removal  of  the  Winnebago  Indians  and  for  the  sale  of  their 
reservation  in  Minnesota,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  allot  to  those  Winnebago  Indians  who  had  cultivated  and 
improved  their  lands  SO  acres  of  land  which,  when  so  allotted,  should 
be  vested  in  said  Indians  and  their  heirs  without  the  right  of  aliena- 
tion, which  should  be  evidenced  by  patent. 

By  the  ninth  section  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act,  approved  July 
15,  1870  (16  Stats.,  361),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  directed  to 
cause  to  be  investigated  and  to  determine  the  claims  to  patents  of 
those  Winnebago  Indians  then  lawfully  residing  in  Minnesota,  and  to 
issue  to  those  whom  he  should  find  to  be  entitled  thereto  patents  with- 
out the  right  of  alienation  for  the  lands  theretofore  allotted  to  them  in 
severalty  or  which  ihight  have  been  designated  by  them  for  allotment 
under  the  treaty  of  1859,  or  of  the  aforesaid  act  of  1863,  and  which 
had  not  been  sold  or  disposed  of  by  the  United  States.  In  case  the 
lands  had  been  sold  they  were  to  have  lands  designated  by  them  for 
allotment  out  of  any  unsold  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  original 
Winnebago  Reservation  in  Minnesota,  and  if  it  were  found  to  be 
impracticable  to  make  allotments  within  such  limits  on  good  agricul- 
tural lands,  then  they  were  to  be  made  on  any  public  land  subject  to 
private  entry. 

By  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  May  29, 1872  (17  Stats.,  185),  it 
Teas  declared  to  be  the  intention  and  meaning  of  said  ninth  and  tenth 
sections  of  the  act  of  July  15, 1870,  aforesaid,  "to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cause  to  be  patented  to  each  and  every 
Winnebago  Indian,  lawfully  resident  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  at  the 
date  of  said  act,  in  accordance  wi  th  the  conditions  of  said  two  sections 
an  allotment  of  land,  who  have  not  heretofore  received  the  same  in 
quantity  as  provided  in  the  treaty  of  1859.'' 

Under  this  legislation  Walter  T.  Burr  made  the  investigation,  and 
reported  to  this  office  July  8, 1873,  a  list  of  52  persons  who  presented 
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their  claims  to  him,  in  person  or  by  representation,  44  of  which  claimB 
he  admitted  and  2  he  favorably  recommended.  Patents  in  fee  have 
issued  to  31  of  the  aforesaid  44,  and  a  patent  without  the  right  of 
alienation  has  issued  to  one,  viz,  Mary  or  Madam  White  and  her 
heirs.  This  leaves  12  persons  to  whom  no  patents  have  ever  issued, 
and  there  is  no  authority  for  the  issue  of  patents  to  them  except  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  of  section  9  of  the  act  of  1870,  which 
is  a  restriction  for  all  time,  w^ithout  the  right  of  alienation,  by  any- 
one, under  any  cinmmstances — an  enta.ilment  on  the  land  which  is  not 
deemed  desirable. 

A  full  statement  of  the  status  of  these  13  cases  was  submitted  to 
the  Department  with  the  draft  of  a  bill  "For  the  relief  of  certain 
Winnebago  Indians  in  Minnesota."  A  bill,  No.  7731,  was  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  modifying  the  fourth  and  uiuth 
sections  of  the  acts  of  18().'3  and  1870,  respectively,  so  fer  as  they 
related  to  the  lands  of  the  Winnebago  Indians  in  Minnesota,  so  as  to 
permit  the  alienation  and  conveyance  of  said  lands  with  the  consent 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the  House, 
as  drafted  in  this  otlice,  and  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Indian  Aifairs. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  acknowledge  my  sense  of  obli^tion  to 
you  for  the  special  interest  you  have  manifested  in  the  affairs  of  this 
Bureau  and  the  assistance  you  have  cordially  rendered  me,  in  the  man- 
agement of  difficult  problems  which  have  arisen,  by  year  penonal 
attention  to  their  details. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  M.  Bbowning, 

Commissioner. 
The  Secretaky  of  the  Interior. 
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REPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  ARIZONA. 

REPORT  OF  COLORADO  RIVER  AGENCY. 

Colorado  River  Indian  Agbnct, 
Parkfr,  Ariz.,  August  — ,  A.  D,  1894, 

8iR :  In  accordance  with  the  rales  and  regulations  of  the  Indian  Office  I  have  the 
honor  to  herewith  submit  this,  my  first  annnal  report,  accompanied  by  statistics  and 
information  in  regard  to  this  agency,  the  Indians,  and  the  boarding  school  under  my 
oharge  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894. 

I  reached  this  agency  on  December  20,  1893,  from  my  home  in  Illinois,  and  at  once 
assumed  charge  of  affairs.  Mr.  H.  J.  Palmer,  the  agency  clerk,  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  agency  since  the  death  of  Capt.  Augustus  6.  Tassin,  Twelfth  U.  S.  Infantry, 
acting  agent,  which  death  occurred  at  this  agency  October  19,  1893. 

I  found  mesquite  and  screw  bean  trees  and  arrow  weeds  in  abundance  growing  up 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  outer  walls  surrounding  the  agency  buildings,  making  it 
impossible  for  one  to  see  the  camps  from  the  agency  or  the  agency  from  the  camps, 
except  the  tops  of  the  buildings.  I  at  once  set  my  policeman  to  work,  and  with  tiie 
assistance  of  a  few  camp  Indians  who  were  very  desirous  to  work,  they  cut,  grubbed, 
and  burned  the  brush  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  when  they  had  completed 
the  work  it  did  not  look  like  the  same  agency.  I  venture  the  assertion  that  these 
peaceable,  deserving,  and  long-neglected  Mojave  Indians  have  had  more  assistance, 
instruction,  and  encouragement  during  the  past  six  months  than  for  many  years 
previous. 

The  reservation. — ^I  am  informed  that  this  reservation  was  set  apart  for  the  Indians 
of  the  Colorado  River  and  that  it  contains  in  all  about  128,000  acres,  and  is  said  to 
extend  along  the  Colorado  River  north  and  south  a  distance  of  60  miles.  It  is  all 
desert  as  far  as  the  eye  will  reach.  Nothing  can  be  raised  on  this  reservation  with- 
out irrigation,  except  where  a  few  of  the  Indians  plant  small  patches  of  melons, 
pumpkins,  and  some  corn  on  the  overflow  lands  close  by  the  river  at  some  seasons  of 
the  year. 

LcNoation  of  a^noy. — It  would  seem  that  this  agency  is  the  most  isolated  and  farthest 
from  civilization  of  any  agency  in  the  whole  country.  The  agency  is  located  about 
15  miles  south  and  down  the  Colorado  River  from  Monument  Peak,  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  reservation,  and  on  the  Arizona  side  of  the  river,  a  distance  of  something 
over  a  mile  from  the  steamboat  landing.  It  is  said  to  be  about  200  miles  distant  to 
Yuma,  Ariz.,  ahd  about  90  miles  distant  from  The  Needles,  California,  about  50  miles 
north  by  the  mail-route  trail  from  Ehrenberg,  Ariz.  The  mail  for  this  agency, 
Parker  post-office,  arrives  and  departs  twice  per  week,  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days, and  is  carried  on  horse  or  mule  back  from  Yuma,  and  it  requires  three  days  for 
the  mail  riders  to  raach  Yuma  from  this  office  or  from  Yuma  to  this  office.  The  Colo- 
rado River  Steam  Navigating  Company  steamers  Mojave  and  Gilaf  Capts.  PoUiamus 
and  Mellon  in  command,  is  the  only  line  of  steamers  navigating  this  river  between 
Fort  Mojave,  Ariz.,  and  Yuma.  They  make  very  infrequent  trips,  and  seldom  pass  this 
agency  except  to  bring  the  annual  supplies  for  the  agency  and  school.  Very  fre- 
quently the  supplies  are  delayed  at  Yuma  or  The  Needles,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
open  the  school  on  time.  Some  of  the  Indians  from  the  agency  make  fre(iuent  trips 
to  The  Needles  by  small  row  boat,  which  requires  three  days  to  tow  up,  to  bring 
employ^  in  or  take  them  out  and  bring  in  supplies  for  the  white  employes.  In  that 
way  tney  earn  considerable  money,  which  they  spend  for  clothing  and  something 
to  eat. 

Ageney  bnildingi. — ^The  agency  buildings  are  all  built  of  adobe,  and  have  been  in 
uae  many  years.  Some  of  them  are  almost  beyond  repair.  The  roofs  are  of  mud. 
covered  wiHh  a  coat  of  c^m^nt,  and  tk^  99ttling  of  th^  buildings  c^^usqs  the  cement 
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to  craok,  and  they  have  to  be  patched  up  qaite  often  to  preyont  them  from  leaking. 
The  storerooms  and  warehouses  are  at  tnis  time  in  the  very  best  repair  possible  to 
put  them  in  with  the  means  at  hand.  They  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  shelved, 
and  the  roofs  are  free  from  leaks.  The  agency  buildings,  shops^  sheds,  stables,  store- 
rooms, and  corral  are  snrroanded  by  a  high  adobe  wall. 

The  Xojaye  Tndians — The  reservation  Indians  are  as  peaceable,  honest,  industrious, 
and  law-abiding  a  tribe  of  Indians,  in  my  opinion,  as  will  be  found  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  They  have  not  had  the  iUHtruction  and  encouragement  they  so  richly  deserve. 
They  are  inclined  to  be  somewhat  superstitious;  they  have  had  very  little  moral 
and  no  religious  training.  They  cremate  their  dead,  but  do  not  bum  or  destroy 
any  property  with  the  body,  as  formerly.  I  have  not  in  the  six  months  I  have  been 
here  heard  but  one  Indian  use  an  oath.  I  do  not  know  and  have  not  heard  of  an 
instance  of  any  reservation  Indians  using  intoxicating  liquors,  either  on  or  off  of  the 
reservation.  They  do  not  practice  polygamy.  Last  spring  an  Indian  storekeeper, 
Tomoka,  deserted  his  wife  and  took  up  with  a  young  schoolgirl.  The  agent,  after 
hearing  the  facts  on  both  sides,  rendered  his  decision  that  he  take  his  wife  back, 
which  he  did  without  any  grumbling,  and  they  appear  to  be  living  as  happily  together 
as  formerly.  No  need  of  any  court  of  Indian  offenses  at  this  agency,  and  there  ia 
none.  All  such  matters  can  be  adjusted  by  the  agent  satisfactorily  to  all  parties 
concerned. 

They  are  willing  workers,  and  are  eager  to  work  six  days  in  the  week  for  the  small 
rations  of  beef  and  flour  which  the  Government  allows  the  agent  to  issue  to  them 
on  Saturday  of  each  week.  They  perform  their  work  well,  and  are  anxious  to  learn 
to  do  all  kinds  of  work  **  all  the  same''  like  white  man.  During  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1894,  there  was  purchased  from  Indians  for  agency  and  school  use  at  this 
agency  199^  cords  of  wood,  at  $2  per  cord,  amounting  to  $399;  also  35,284  pounds  of 
hay,  at  $1.25  per  owt.,  to  subsist  agency  and  school  stock,  amounting  to  $441.04. 

The  agency  physician  reports  8  births  and  14  deaths  as  occurring  during  the  fiscal 
year  just  closed,  among  the  Indians  on  the  reservation. 

Irrigation  and  eropi.— On  account  of  the  very  unsatisfactory  working  of  the  irriga- 
ting pumps  and  the  late  arrival  of  the  garden  and  field  seeds,  which  were  delayed  en 
route,  the  crops  are  not  what  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  report.  However,  consider- 
able corn,  some  wheat,  melons,  and  pumpkins  have  been  raised,  which  has  been  a 
great  benefit  to  the  Indians.  The  seeds  were  planted  and  cultivated  in  good  shape; 
ut  a  great  many  times,  when  the  beds  needed  water  the  worst,  it  could  not  be  had, 
on  account  of  the  pumps  being  broken  or  out  of  repair,  and  in  consequence  the  hot 
sun  would  almost  totally  destroy  the  crops  before  water  could  be  had.  There  was 
raised  by  Indians  on  the  reservation  the  past  year  the  following : 

Wheat bushels..  325 

Com do 600 

Potatoes do 60 

Onions do 25 

Beans do 75 

Other  vegetables do..,.  25 

Number  of  melons 20, 000 

Number  of  pumpkins 6, 000 

A  full  report  on  the  irrigating  pumps  and  estimate  of  cost  of  new  and  improved 
ones  will  be  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

Religion. — ^The  Mojaves  have  very  peculiar  ideas  of  religion.  As  before  mentioned, 
the^  have  had  no  religious  teaching.  They  seem  to  have  great  fear  of  an  evil  spirit 
which  they  call  '"Nev  a  thee.''  During  the  school  term  many  of  the  camp  Indians 
attend  the  Sunday  morning  services  at  the  school,  and  seem  very  much  interested  in 
the  singing  and  exercises. 

Edacatiott. — All  of  the  older  Indians  seem  to  be  very  much  in  favor  of  educating 
their  children.  The  pupils  learn  very  rapidly.  It  is  almost  next  to  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  get  them  to  speak  the  English  language  outside  of  the  schoolroom.  On 
account  of  lack  of  harmony  and  cooperation  of  the  superintendent  and  school 
employes,  change  in  superintendents,  and  further  lack  of  cooperation,  the  hist  half 
of  the  term  was  not  as  successful  as  it  should  have  been.  I  look  forward  to  better 
management  and  discipline  in  the  schocd  the  coming  year  than  was  experienced  dur- 
ing the  school  year  just  closed. 

The  oensuB.-'Durin^  the  time  I  have  been  in  charge  of  this  agency  I  have  made  one 
trip  to  old  La  Paz,  situated  at  the  south  eud  of  tho  reservation,  and  several  trips  to 
the  Indian  camps  along  the  river  between  the  agency  and  La  Paz.  I  have  prepared 
and  forwarded  with  this  report  as  accurate  a  census  of  the  Indians  living  on  this 
reservation  as  it  was  possible  for  me  to  do  under  the  circumstances.  Some  of  the 
Indians  live  along  the  lagoons  close  by  the  river,  and  a  long  distance  from  the  main 

tr»y9l94  tml|  except  ^  footpiith  or  lodiaw  tr^il,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get 
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to  them.  These  Indians  snhsist  mainlv  upon  mesquite  and  screw  heans,  and  plant 
melons  and  pumpkins  on  the  oyerflow  lands  after  the  river  recedes.  The  censos  as 
prepiured  is  as  follows: 

Males  oyer  18  years 207 

Females  over  14  years 223 

Total 430 

School  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years : 

Males 78 

Females 83 

Total 161 

Males  of  all  ages 350 

Females  of  all  ages 335 

Total 685 

The  Mojaves  at  The  Needles  and  at  Fort  Mojave,  from  the  best  information  I  have 
at  hand  and  have  been  able  to  obtain,  remain  aboat  the  same  in  number  as  reported 
last  year — at  The  Needles  667,  and  at  Fort  Mojave  about  700.  I  have  only  visited 
The  Needles  but  once  since  I  have  been  agent,  and  then  for  only  a  short  time.  I 
found  a  great  many  Indians  working  for  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Kailroad  Company 
at  good  wages,  all  of  them  peaceable  and  most  of  them  very  well  behaved.  I  nope 
to  be  able  to  visit  Fort  Mojave  and  The  Needles  early  in  the  coming  year,  and  would 
he  glad  to  make  a  full  report  of  the  conduct  and  condition  of  the.  Fort  Mojave  and 
The  Needles  Indians. 

Smployte. — The  present  force  of  agency  and  school  employ^  will,  I  am  very  confi- 
dent, work  for  the  very  best  interest  of  the  service  and  will  give  fall  time  and  best 
service;  all  is  peace  and  harmony  at  this  time.  I  regret  very  much  that  the  salaries 
of  some  of  the  employes  have  been  reduced  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  commencing 
with  September  1, 1894,  as  it  is  very  expensive  living  here  and  getting  in  and  out  of 
here,  and  but  very  little  money  can  be  saved  by  any  employ^  on  that  account. 

raiton. — In  the  month  of  March  last  Col.  John  Lane,  oiOregon,  special  U.  S.  Indian 
agent,  visited  this  agency  and  thoroughly  inspected  the  school  and  agency,  making 
a  report  to  the  Department  of  the  same. 

Police. — My  police  force  consists  of  5  privates.  Their  services  are  absolutely 
necessary.  They  do  a  great  amoimt  of  work  in  addition  to  their  regular  duties  as 
policemen.  They  work  in  perfect  harmony,  are  influential  men  in  the  tribe,  and  I 
can  depend  upon  them  for  the  faithful  performance  of  any  duty  required  of  them. 

Hbok-er-ow,  chief  of  the  Mojaves,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  best  of  Indians. 
His  voice  in  the  councils  and  at  the  powwows  among  his  own  tribe,  or  wherever  he 
is,  has  always  been  for  peace,  honesty,  and  sobriety  and  law  and  order,  and  he  is  a 
great  firiend  to  the  Government  and  of  education.  He  richly  deserves  better  treat- 
ment at  the  hands' of  the  Govermnent  than  he  has  ever  received. 

Improvements. — Sweat  houses  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  Most  of  the  Indians  now 
have  very  comfortable  adobe  houses  with  chimneys,  doors,  and  windows:  those 
who  have  not  will  have  them  before  cool  weather.  There  has  been  considerable 
fencing  done  about  the  agency  and  the  Indian  farms  have  been  fenced.  Shade  trees 
have  been  set  out  a1)0ut  the  agency  and  those  that  have  died  will  be  replaced  the 
coming  fall.  The  schoolhouse  and  pounds  will  be  fenced,  shades  will  be  built  for 
the  children,  schoolrooms  and  dormitories  will  be  renovated  and  repaired  and  every- 
thing put  in  good  shape  for  the  opening  of  school  in  September. 

BeeommendatUms. — The  first  and  greatest  need  of  the  agency  and  school  is  a  new 
and  better  system  of  waterworks.  The  present  plant  consists  of  a  very  old  wooden 
tank  elevated  about  10  feet  from  the  ground,  and  a  small  and  very  old  steam  pump 
and  boiler,  which  pumps  water  from  a  shallow  well  fed  by  a  trench  30  feet  long  and 
only  about  10  feet  deep,  '*  seepage  water''  from  the  river.  This  plant  is  supposed  to 
furnish  water  for  agency  and  school  use.  The  water  is  scarcely  fit  for  laundry  use, 
much  less  for  drinking  purposes.  There  is  absolutely  no  protection  in  case  of  fire 
in  any  of  the  agency  or  school  buildings.  Water  for  drinking  purposes  is  hauled 
firom  the  river  in  barrels  and  after  it  settles  it  is  put  into  ^'ollas"  to  cool.  A  report 
of  the  agent,  and  the  agency  physician,  on  the  agency  and  school  water  supply  and 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  agency  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  windmill  out- 
fit, with  a  8,000-gallon  tank  elevated  30  feet  from  the  ground,  curbed  and  covered 
well  80  feet  deep,  has  been  submitted  to  the  Indian  Office  for  consideration. 

I  recommend  that,  unless  money  is  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  new  and 
improved  irrigating  pumps,  new  steam  pump  and  elevated  tank  or  windmill  outfit 
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for  water  supply  for  agency  and  Bohool,  and  for  the  erection  of  new  and  eomfortable 
quarters  for  agex^t,  agency,  and  school  employ^  as  soon  as  practicable,  this  agency 
and  school  be  removed  to  Fort  Mojave,  or  some  other  section  of  the  country,  this 
reservation  opened  up  to  settlement  and  these  Indians  be  removed  to  Fort  Mojave 
and  that  they  be  furnished  with  ample  irrigating  facilities  and  set  to  work  at  clear- 
ing np  and  improving  farms. 

The  a^ent  further  recommends  that  the  supplies  now  being  issued  to  these  deserv- 
inglndians  be  not  cut  off  or  reduced. 

With  very  best  thanks  for  the  courteons  treatment  which  I  have  received  fromtlie 
Indian  Office  and  the  careful  consideration  of  all  communications  from  thia  agency 
since  I  have  been  agent, 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

Chablks  E.  Davis, 

17.  S,  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Colorado  River  School.    . 

COLOILA^DO  RlVSB  BOARDDfO  SCHOOL, 

Colorado  Rivw  Agency^  Augutt,  1894, 

8lB :  In  oomplianoe  with  the  rules  and  reenlations  of  the  Department,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this 
my  first  annual  report  of  the  Colorado  Rnrer  Aeency  boarding  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending;  June 
80, 1894.  As  I  did  not  enter  upon  duty  until  Feoruary  20, 1894,  my  report  of  the  adranoement  fat  the 
year  is  taken  mainly  firpm  the  reports  of  teachers  and  other  heads  of  departments : 

▲ttsndanoe. — School  opened  September  4  with  25  in  attendance.  There  was  a  steady  inoiease  in 
number  enrolled  and  in  average  attendance  durine  roost  of  the  year.  The  total  enrollment  for  the  year 
was  68 :  Boys,  43 ;  girls,  25.  Of  these  4  were  under  6  years  and  3  over  18.  The  average  age  was  llf 
years;  largent  nunober  in  attendance  at  anv  onetime,  65;  average  attendance  for  the  year,  61J(7;  aver^ 
age  for  the  two  weeks  taught  in  June,  64.7. 

^Health.— The  general  h^th  has  been  good,  there  being  practically  no  sickness  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  year.  What  sickness  there  was  during  the  i^nter  was  traceable  directly  to  their  visita 
to  the  camps. 

ladustrisl  work—Under  the  guidance  of  the  industrial  teacher  the  boys  have  hauled  and  cut  all  the 
wood  used  by  the  school;  have  hauled  water  and  meat;  hare  attended  to  the  work  on  the  sobool 
grounds,  and  nave  prepared  and  tended  the  school  garden.  They  have  also  done  the  heavy  work  In 
schoolroom,  dinine  room,  and  kitchen.  The  older  girls  have  assisted  in  dining  room  ana  kitchen ; 
have  attenaed  to  the  work  in  the  dormitories,  and  have  attained  considerable  proficiency  in  making 
and  mending  clothing.  The  smaller  eirls  have  had  some  drill  in  making  rugs  and  in  patchwork. 
Owing  to  lack  of  facilities  for  more  industrial  work,  we  have  not  been  able  to  give  either  nrlaor  boys 
as  much  drillin  this  line  as  we  desired.  The  girls  have  been  taught  to  do  their  work  with  great  oare 
and  neatness.  The  boys,  while  not  so  neat  with  their  work,  take  great  interest  in  it,  and  prefer  it  to 
schoolroom  work. 

Bohool  garden. — About  2  acres  were  planted  in  corn,  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  radishes,  lettnoei  oniona, 
melons,  pumpkins,  and  squashes.  Our  seeds  arrived  so  late  that  only  the  earliest  vesetablee  were 
ready  for  use  before  school  dosed.  On  account  of  deficient  pumping  facilities,  water  (or  irrigating 
coula  not  be  had  as  often  as  needed.  This  scarcity  of  water,  combinedwith  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
caused  the  com,  beans,  peas,  and  potafi>es  to  be  almost  a  complete  failure.  Other  vegetables,  how* 
ever,  were  produced  in  abundance. 

Schoolroom  work. — The  course  of  study  as  laid  down  in  the  rules  and  regulations  was  followed  as 
ncarlv  as  possible.  Durine  the  latter  part  of  the  year  we  were  supplied  with  kindergarten  material, 
whicn  added  much  to  the  interest  and  efiiciency  of  the  primMy  grades.  While  the  advancement  in 
this  department  has  not  been  as  sreat  as  could  be  desired,  it  has  probably  been  all  that  could  be 
expected  under  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Hygieaie  instruction. — Lectures  on  elementary  hygiene  were  given  by  the  agency  phyaioian  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year. 

Forecast. — During  the  summer  the  school  buildings  have  been  overhauled  and  we  shall  hare  two 
small  rooms  for  play  rooms  in  cold  weather,  something  we  were  entirely  destitute  of.  bhadea  are 
being  built  on  the  playgrounds  for  the  accommodation  of  the  children  during  hot  weather.  The 
school  grounds  will  also  be  fenced.  These  and  other  minor  improvements  will  add  to  the  attractive- 
ness ana  comfort  of  the  schooLand  aid  in  overcoming  our  greatest  evil,  the  too  easy  and  f^^uent 
intercourse  with  the  camps.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  the  scope  of  the  industrial  work. 
The  agent,  Mr.  Davis,  is  very  earnest  in  his  ef^rts  to  do  everything  possible  to  make  the  school  a 
success,  and  we  have  the  assurance  of  his  hearty  cooperation  in  our  work.  All  things  seem  favorable 
for  more  successful  work  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 
Very  respectfully, 

Gkoboe  S.  Thombok. 

SuperinUndent 

SUPKRmTfiNDRNT  OF  Iin>IAN  SCHOOLS, 

(Through  U.  S.  Indian  Agent, 

Oolorado  River  Agency,) 
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REPORT  OF  NAVAJO  (AND  MOQUI)  AGENCV. 

Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  Auguti  17, 1894. 
Sib  :  I  haye  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  following  annaal  report  of  this  agency : 

NAVAJOES. 

ft 

Oniditkm. — ^The  condition  of  the  Navajoes  has  not  improved  materially  since  last 
report.  They  are  poorer  than  at  this  season  last  year.  More  are  starving.  They 
are  asking  what  is  to  become  of  them  this  winter;  asking  if  thoy  are  to  be  left  to 
starve  to  death.  Many  of  them  who  come  to  the  agent's  office  show  unmistakable 
si^ns  of  starvation.  Many  of  them  have  lost  their  entire  crop  of  com  this  season. 
This  is  often  their  only  food  except  mutton.  The  continued  low  price  of  wool  and 
the  worthlessness  of  pelts  seriously  affect  these  poor  people.  A  Michigan  farmer 
thinks  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  sheep  unless  the  wool  pays  $1  per  head.  The  Navajoes 
are  receiving  from  3  to  15  cents  per  head.  The  sale  of  wool  being  their  main  source 
of  support,  the  above  comparison  will  give  an  approximate  idea  of  their  condition 
financially. 

Habits. — There  is  apparently  a  slight  tendency  toward  an  improvement  in  the 
habits  of  these  people— an  inclination  to  make  homes  and  farms.  This  tendency  to 
change  is  due  to  several  causes ;  one,  the  chief,  perhaps,  being  their  poverty  and 
snfFenng,  driving  them  to  seek  subsistence  from  other  sources  than  their  flocks. 

ProgxMi. — It  has  beeu  considered  for  years  that  the  Navajoes  were  self-supporting. 
This  theory  has  been  erroneous  for  the  past  few  years  and  has  been  a  misfortune  to 
the  Navajoes,  for  it  has  led  to  their  being  neglected  and  allowed  to  become  pitiably 
poor  and  driven  to  thieving  and  starvation.  When  the  size  of  the  tribe  and  the 
extent  of  country  over  which  it  is  scattered  are  considered,  the  appropriation  of  $7,500 
annnally  for  "support  and  civilization ''  appears,  as  it  is,  entirely  inadequate  and 
oiilnst. 

Here  again,  as  in  their  habits,  there  seems  a  tendencv  toward  improvement.  The 
increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent  in  the  number  of  children  in  schools  is  a  decided 
step  in  progress.  The  often-expressed  desire  for  education  of  their  children  is 
mother.  The  visit  of  a  party  of  chiefs  and  leading  men  of  the  tribe  to  Chicago  and 
the  Columbian  Exposition  may  be  considered  the  leading  factor  in  these  changes. 

Agriimltnre. — The  additional  farmer  stationed  at  the  agency  was  kept  in  the  field 
from  the  time  spring  work  could  be  commenced  until  crops  were  in.  He  assisted  in 
opening  and  constructing  ditches,  constructing  reservoirs,  and  breaking  up  and 
seeding  land.  He  worked  out  from  the  agency  about  75  miles  to  the  northwest  and 
about  §5  miles  to  the  west.  He  found  the  Indians  willing  and  anxious  to  have  the 
work  done,  willing  and  ready  to  render  alf  assistance  in  their  power,  eager  to  learn. 
Many  of  them  stated  that  they  had  never  been  assisted  before.  They  came  for  miles 
to  beg  to  have  a  small  piece  of  land  plowed  for  them.  They  were  easily  satisfied 
and  contented  when  a  fair  portion  of  tne  limited  time  of  the  farmer  was  devoted  to 
their  work,  though  he  accomplished  only  a  small  part  of  what  they  wished.  Their 
gratitnde  was  a  continual  surprise,  as  well  as  their  eagerness  and  devotion  to  work. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  if  properly  assisted  now,  when  they  feel  so  strongly  the  need 
of  agricultural  resources^  soon  they  would  become  self-supporting. 

Sdueation. — The  educational  value  of  the  visit  of  the  chiefs  to  Chicago  can  scarcely 
be  appreciated  bv  anyone  except  those  who  have  seen  the  results.  The  party  was 
made  up  of  chiers  and  leading  men  so  selected  as  to  have  the  effect  as  widely  spread 
over  the  reservation  as  possible.  The  results  have  been  far  beyond  what  was  hoped 
for. 

The  enrollment  of  the  agency  boarding  school  increased  to  206  during  the  school 
year.  l*his  is  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent.  In  addition  to  the  enrollment 
at  the  agency  school  about  15  were  enrolled  in  the  school  at  Keams  Canyon,  the 
parents  requesting  permission  to  place  them  there,  nearer  home.  One  of  the  chieft 
Jiving  on  the  San  Juan  Kivor  told  me  that  if  we  would  build  a  school  on  the  San 
Juan,  so  the  parents  could  see  their  children  and  be  near  them,  they  would  put  as 
many  children  in  school  there  as  were  in  the  school  here,  at  tnat  time  about  100. 
This  man  was  one  of  the  Chicago  party. 

Preliminary  arrangements  were  maae  with  a  view  to  opening  a  day  school  at 
Bluff,  Utah,  on  the  reserv^ation.  The  Indians  In  the  vicinity  were  much  interested 
and  pleased  at  the  prospect.  They  are  practically  isolated  from  the  school  here. 
The  project  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  limited  appropriation  not  being  suf- 
ficient to  erect  suitable  buildings  at  that  place.  Where  lumber  is  $75  to  $80  per 
thousand,  and  other  material  and  labor  in  proportion,  a  thousand-dollar  limit  for  a 
day-achool  building  is  entirely  too  low. 

■nrtonaiywork.— ^r.  S.  E.  Snider  has  succeeded  Mr.  Riggin  as  the  representative 
of  the  M.  E.  Churoh  at  this  agency.    Owing  to  the  limited  appropriation  for  the 
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support  of  the  mission,  Mr.  Snider  has  accepted  employment  with  Mr.  Vincent,  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  water  on  the  reservation,  pending  the  appro- 
priation of  sufficient  funds  to  support  the  work. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Eldridge  continued  in  her  excellent  work  on  the  San  Juan  River, 
administering  to  and  caring  for  the  sick  and  assisting  the  Indians  in  every  possible 
way.  In  one  instance  she  saved  the  life  of  a  woman  who  had  been  given  up  to  die 
by  the  Indian  medicine  men.  The  benefits  of  her  work  are  evident  in  many  ways. 
Some  of  the  most  desperate  characters  of  the  tribe  who  have  come  under  her  influ- 
ence have  developed  into  steady,  hard-working  men.  She  has  recently  accepted  the 
position  of  field  matron,  and  will  continue  her  work  at  the  same  place. 

Bead  making  and  repairs. — ^The  roads  6f  the  reservation  are  generally  very  good,  and 
only  such  changes  and  repairs  have  been  made  as  were  necessary  at  crossings  of 
arroyos,  etc. 

Goart  of  Indian  oiBniBes. — ^The  service  performed  by  the  members  of  the  ooort  haa 
been  very  satisfactory. 

Allotments. — ^No  allotments  have  been  made  on  this  reservation. 

Ini^tioaL — ^Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  development  of  water,  construction 
of  imgatinfr  ditches^  etc.,  but  is  progressing  so  very  slowly  that  there  is  danger  of 
the  appropriation  being  consumed  in  salaries  and  the  Navajoes  being  left  little  or  no 
better  off  than  at  present. 

Events. — So  far  as  known  only  one  murder  was  committed  by  the  Navajoes  during 
the  year.  Mr.  D.  M.  Smith,  a  storekeeper,  living  near  Defiance  Station,  on  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  Railroad,  was  murdered  by  a  party  of  Navajoes.  The  murder  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  result  of  a  drunken  gambling  row. 

The  event  of  the  year  for  the  Navi^oes,  and  the  source  of  many  of  the  changes  in 
them  for  the  better,  was  a  trip  of  a  party  of  chiefs  and  headmen  to  Chicago  in  Octo- 
ber. Funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  trip  were  raised  b^  private  subscription.  Mr. 
Herbert  Welsh,  secretary  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  raised  $700;  Bishop 
Kendrick,  of  the  Ejpiscopal  Church  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  contributed  $100, 
and  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  contributed 
$100.  Through  the  efi'orts  of  Mr.  George  T.  Nicholson,  general  passenger  agent,  Mr. 
W.  F.  White,  traffic  manager,  and  Mr.  John  J.  Byrne,  assistant  traffic  manager  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  ¥6  Railway,  and  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Putnam,  of 
the  Department  of  Ethnology,  the  party  was  permitted  to  camp  in  the  grounds  of 
the  exposition,  givins  the  Indians  a  great  advantage  in  seeing  the  fair.  This  was 
enhanced  by  the  marked  courtesy  of  all  the  officials  and  exhibitors,  who  rendered 
every  assistance  toward  giving  the  Indians  all  instruction  and  opportunity  possible 
to  learn  and  see,  wherever  it  could  be  done.  The  benefit  of  this  trip  has  been  far 
greater  than  anticipated.  An  incident  of  the  trip  will  illustrate  of  what  benefit  this 
trip  was,  aside  from  the  educational  value  to  the  chiefs  and  through  them  to  the 
tribe,  awakening  a  desire  to  be  better  and  more  like  the  whites.  Soon  after  leaving 
Kansas  City  the  interpreter  told  me  that  the  chiefs  wanted  to  speak  to  me.  They 
commenced  the  conversation  by  saying  that  they  saw  now  that  tney  were  mistaken. 
They  had  supposed  there  were  no  white  people  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Their 
ancestors  told  them  that  they  had  been  all  over  that  country  and  that  there  were  no 
white  people  there.  This  accounts  in  a  most  natural  way  for  the  theory  prevalent 
among  the  Navi^oes  up  to  this  time  that  they  were  more  numerous  than  the  whites 
and  could  whip  them  m  war.  It  was  only  natural  that  these  ignorant  people  should 
believe  their  parents  until  convinced  to  toe  contrary  by  their  own  observation. 

Baoommendations. — ^The  purchase  of  a  liberal  amount  of  seeds,  wagons,  plows,  and 
fence  wire;  the  employment  of  at  least  8  additional  farmers  next  season,  to  enable 
the  Indians  to  start  after  the  development  of  the  water;  the  Government  control  of 
trading  stores;  the  purchase  of  Navajo  blankets  for  all  Indian  schools,  to  give  the 
Nav%joes  a  profitable  market  for  their  wool;  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  two 
sawmills  on  the  northeastern  and  northwestern  portions  of  the  reservation.  It  is  also 
earnestly  recommended  that  the  boarding  school  at  this  agency  be  put  on  a  footing 
with  nonreservation  schools,  given  such  equipment  and  attractions  as  will  make  it 
the  pride  of  the  children  and  their  parents.  If  this  is  done  promptly  there  will  soon 
be  an  attendance  of  over  1,000  pupils. 

The  time  will  soon  come  when  tnis  tribe,  which  is  rapidly  increasing,  must  spread 
out  more  and  more  among  the  whites.  The  people  are  now  showing  a  strong 
inclination  to  have  their  children  prepared  for  tnis  time,  and  the  Government  must 
be  responsible  if  they  are  not  met  and  encouraged. 

MOQUIS. 

Condition. — There  is  little,  indeed  no,  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Moqnis 
in  the  pastyear. 

Habits. — ^The  plan  of  building  houses  in  the  valleys  for  these  Indians,  with  a  view 
%o  penoading  them  to  abandon  their  overcrowded  pueblo  dwellings  on  the  high 
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mesas,  does  not  seem  to  be  as  snccessfol  as  desired.  Man  vof  the  honses  bnilt  in  the 
Talleys  are  nnocciipied  the  gpreater  portion  of  the  year.  Their  habits,  onstoins,  and 
general  mode  of  liviuff  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  conditions  of  life  on 
the  mesas  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  anything  less  than  compulsion  will  cause 
them  to  abandon  their  pueblo  dwellings. 

Disposition. — With  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  Oreiba  village  the  Moquis  are 
Tery  friendly  to  the  whites  and  appear  anxious  to  learn  and  have  their  children 
educated.  The  so-called  hostile  element  in  the  Oreiba  yillaee  is  being  overcome 
through  the  influence  of  the  Mennonite  missionary,  Mr.  R.  H.  Voth. 

Zdueation. — The  boarding  school  at  Keams  Canyon  has  been  maintained  during  the 
year,  and  two  day  schools— one  at  Oreiba  village  and  one  at  the  first  mesa.  The 
attendance  at  the  boarding  school  was  not  as  large  as  formerly  of  Moquis.  there 
being  about  15  Navajoes  included  in  the  enrollment.  The  attendance  at  t^e  day 
aohools  averaged  about  30,  with  an  enrollment  of  about  33. 

Knionaxy  work. — ^Rev.  R.  H.  Voth,  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  located  at  Oreiba 
Tillage,  has  acquired  a  very  good  knowledge  of  the  Moqni  language  and  seems  to 
have  acquired  a  good  and  strong  influence  over  the  inhabitants  of  uie  village. 

Mr.  Curtis  P.  Coe,  of  the  Baptist  Church,  has  commenced  missionary  work  at  the 
second  mesa. 

Allotments. — Lands  were  surveyed  with  a  view  to  allotting  them  in  severalty  to  the 
Moquis.  The  survey  was  completed  and  report  made  by  Special  Allotting  Affent 
Mayhngh.  It  has  been  the  custom  for  years  for  these  people  to  cultivate  their  land 
in  common.  They  plant  their  com  and  other  crops  in  the  shifting  sands  of  the 
▼alleys,  a  patch  here  and  a  patch  there,  wherever  the  sand  may  be  for  the  season. 
Owing  to  this  shifting  nature  of  their  planting  grounds,  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  maintain  any  allotment  to  individuals;  and  the  Moquis,  appreciating  tnis, 
/or warded  a  petition  to  the  Department  praying  that  the  allotments  be  not  confirmed 
and  that  they  be  permitted  to  continue  their  custom  of  planting  and  cultivating 
their  lands.  Tlie  petition  was  indorsed  by  a  number  of  persons  familiar  with  the 
customs  and  lands  of  the  Moquis  and  interested  in  their  welfare.  Apparently  no 
action  has  been  taken,  either  on  the  allotments  or  on  the  petition.  It  is  believed 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  tribe  would  be  promoted  by  granting  the  petition. 

Seoraunendatioiia. — The  superintendent  of  the  school  at  Keams  Canyon  is  practi- 
cally the  agent  of  the  Moquis,  being  intrusted  with  all  disbursements  for  the  tribe, 
the  work  of  building,  etc.,  being  under  his  supervision.  He  or  some  one  else  living 
mear  the  villages  should  be  the  agent  of  the  tnbe,  or  the  agent  at  this  agency  should 
be  fixmished  sufficient  clerical  force  to  enable  him  to  attend  to  all  the  business  of 
the  tribe  and  make  frequent  visits  to  their  villages. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  sevant, 

E.  H.  Plummxr, 
First  Lieutenant,  Tenth  Infantry,  Acting  Indian  Agent, 

The  COMMissioinER  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Navajo  School. 

Navajo  Aoknct, 
Fort  Defianet,  Ariz.,  Augtut  f7,  1894. 

QOLi  I  h*T6  the  honor  to  submit  the  follonring  report  of  the  Navajo  boarding  school  for  the  flsoal 
yar  ending  June  30,  1894 : 

AttoadanM.— At  the  opening  of  the  school,  on  September  1,  15  pupils  'vrere  present,  and  at  the  dose 
of  the  school  year  the  enrollment  was  206,  which  is  an  increase  of  about  100  per  cent  over  any  prevl- 
•na  year,  and  all  papils  were  brought  in  by  their  parents  without  solicitation. 

Aeeemmodationsr— The  capacity  of  the  school  is  100,  so  that  it  wi  U  be  readily  understood  that  the  school 
was  very  much  crowded.  There  was  not  sufficient  dormitory  room,  though  all  rooms  available  were 
eonverted  into  dormitories,  leaving  the  boys  with  no  play  or  sitting  room,  and  then  there  were  3  sleep* 
Inc  in  a  single  bed  and  4  and  6  in  a  double  bed  for  a  greater  part  of  the  year. 

The  bathmg  facilities  were  poor^  there  being  two  tubs  in  which  to  bathe  145  boys ;  but  new  tubs  are 
BOW  bring  put  in,  which  will  give  good  bathrooms  to  both  girls  and  bovs. 

The  question  of  clothing  was  a  difficult  one,  as  the  clothing  furnished  was  poor  in  quality  and  of 
uanitable  sises;  many  of  the  suits  were  cut  over  to  fit  the  boys,  yet  it  was  difficult  to  have  them 
appear  neat.    The  supply  of  hats  and  shoes  gave  out  before  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

Mealth. — The  health  or  the  pupils  was  good  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  cases  of  sore  throats  and  sore  eyes  and  one  or  two  contagious  diseases.  The  latter  cases  we  were 
obliged  to  return  to  their  huts  or  hogans  for  lack  of  proper  accommodations  in  the  school,  as  there 
waa  no  room  available  in  which  to  isolate  the  patients  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  diseases. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  year  we  had  a  number  of  cases  of  pneumonia,  low  fever,  and  bowel 
trouble,  and  that  no  deaths  occurred  is  due  solely,  I  believe,  to  the  constant  and  excellent  care  given 
by  the  sehool  employes  as  a  whole. 

BdueatiOBsl . — The  schoolrooms  were  small  and  very  crowded,  one  teacher  having  for  several  months 
over  M  pupils;  but  a  fourth  teacher  was  employed  in  March,  which  lightened  the  work,  the  girls* 
play  room  being  fitted  up  for  a  schoolroom.  But  notwithstanoing  the  crowded  schoolrooms  and  the 
nei  tliat  aboat  150  of  the  pupils  had  never  been  in  aohool  before,  muoh  progress  was  made  in  Engliah 
■lltslliif  and  the  elementazy  branchea. 
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The  kindergMTten  was  sncoessf al  in  promoting  tlie  Bnglish  and  mnaic  of  the  little  onei,  Mt  wafBani 
tbrongh  the  loss  of  the  teaoher  in  the  middle  of  the  year  and  the  many  change*  that  oame  afterwards. 
There  was  no  room  larg^  enough  in  which  to  assemble  all  the  pupils,  so  we  were  obliged  to  abandon 
all  gen«ral  assemblies. 

lidostriaL — The  industrial  work  of  the  school  has  suffered  greatly  for  lack  of  accommodation.  ^The 
shoe  shop  at  first  occupied  a  room  in  the  boys'  building,  but  uie  increase  in  attendance  made  it  neces- 
sary to  use  the  room  for  other  purposes,  so  an  old  adobe  building  was  repaired  and  the  shop  moved 
Ibito  it;  but  the  room  is  too  small  to  admit  of  the  necessary  benches  and  tools  and  more  than  three 
workmen.  The  time  in  this  department  was  spent  in  repairing  pupils'  shoes  and  making  shoes,  inci- 
dental to  the  teaching  of  the  trade  to  8  boys. 

The  carpenter  shop  has  no  regular  place  provided  for  its  occupancy,  being  moved  firom  one  place  te 
another  where  room  can  be  found,  it  oeing  at  present  in  the  agency  blaoksimth  shop,  having  room  for 
one  workman.  During  the  year  2  boys  worked  with  the  carpenter,  whose  work  is  very  heavy,  many 
repairs  being  needed  and  constant  demands  made  for  new  work. 

The  tailor  shop  was  vacant  for  a  large  part  of  the  year.  A  tailor  was  employed  in  the  fhll  to  refit 
dothing,  but  was  dismissed  when  the  work  was  completed.  Another  was  employed  in  the  spring, 
but  owuig  to  limited  quarters  has  been  obliged  to  work  and  sleep  in  the  same  room.  The  work  in  this 
department  is  much  needed  in  the  school,  as  it  seems  impossible  to  get  clothing  to  fit  the  small  boys 
who  come  to  school;  and  only  Jeans  is  provided  to  make  up,  which  wears  so  poorly  it  keeps  the  tailor 
and  4  boys  busy  making  and  repairing. 

Owing  to  the  limited  number  of  gins  (6)  who  were  large  enough  to  sew,  the  work  in  the  sewing 

'room  has  been  very  heavy,  the  additional  pupils  creating  a  demand  the  sewing  room  was  unable  to 

meet.    The  seamstress  worked  early  and  late,  in  and  out  of  work  hours,  yet  was  unable  to  manufao- 

ture  as  much  clothing  as  was  needed.    The  matrons,  in  addition  to  their  otber  duties,  were  obliged  to 

do  the  mending,  which  took  time  that  was  needed  for  their  own  special  and  numerotis  duties. 

The  work  in  the  kitchen  was  very  heavy,  as  all  the  baking  for  the  school  had  to  be  done  in  the 
kitchen  range  by  the  cook,  who  was  obliged  often  to  work  from  half  past  a  in  the  morning  until  late 
at  night  in  order  that  the  oread-making  would  not  interfere  with  the  cooking,  which  in  itself  waa 
work  enough  for  one  person  alone. 

The  laundry  occupied  a  room  in  an  addition  to  the  boys'  building,  the  floor  of  which  was  on  the 
ground,  and  the  water  firom  the  laundry  had  soaked  through  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  a  moat 
unhealthy  place  in  which  to  work,  and  it  affected  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  building.  After 
repeated  efforts,  a  new  building  was  finished  enough  for  occupancy  and  the  laundry  moved  into  it,  bat 
with  one  small  range  and  small  washing  machines,  the  washing  for  180  and  more  pnpila  la  yet  a 
difficulty. 

Beoommsndatioas.— It  is  respectfully  and  earnestly  recommended  that  if  this  school  is  to  be  main- 
tained steps  be  taken  at  once  Ito  improve  the  present  bnHdings,  and,  as  the  l^avi^ioM  ahow  a  decided 
inclination  and  fHendship  for  the  school  by  sending  their  chiulren  in  numbers  the  school  can  not  now 
accommodate,  new  buildings  be  erected  for  their  accommodation. 

A  bakery  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  food  may  be  prepared  more  carefUlyand  healthfully,  and  in 
greater  variety. 

A  school  building  is  necessary  for  class  rooms  and  general  assemblies,  and  would  give  ample  dormi- 
tory room  and  a  sitting  room,  in  both  boys'  and  girls'  buildings,  for  225  pupils;  both  boys  and  girls 
being  deprived  of  a-aitting  room,  which  was  sorely  needed,  especially  in  inclement  weather. 

If  ore  room  for  employes  is  needed,  as  they  have  oeen  crowdea  into  rooms  much  needed  by  the  pnpila, 
and  into  a  small  aguicy  building  for  their  mess. 

Better  facilities  should  be  provided  for  the  laundering,  as  it  is  difficult  to  wash  the  clothing  for  ao 
many  pnpila  and  at  the  same  time  teach  them  to  do  it  in  a  proper  way. 

A  hospital  and  nurse  should  be  furnished  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  so  that  all  cases  of  illness  can  be 
cared  for  in  the  school,  as  the  religion  of  these  people  in  controlled  by  their  "medicine  men,  "in  whom 
their  faith  is  beginning  to  weaken,  and  the  care  of  the  sick  would  do  a  great  good  and  reach  many 
who  would  not  be  reached  otherwise. 

Shop  buildings  should  be  erected  to  give  room  for  the  teaching  of  the  different  trades  to  a  sufitolent 
number  of  boys  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  school  with  as  little  outside  assistance  as  possible,  and  to 
give  them  the  trades  their  parents  request  to  be  taught  them  when  they  enter  school.  They  often  aak 
that  their  boys  be  taught  to  make  coats,  or  shoes,  or  waeons  and  harness,  or  build  houses,  which  in 
its^  shows  what  might  be  accomplished  with  these  people  if  proper  means  are  provided. 
Very  respectfuUy,  your  obement  servant^ 

O.  A.  Merrttt, 
SuperinUndmU. 

The  SUPBBINTKNDBNT  GW  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Navajo  Agbnct,  N.  Mbx.,  August  t7,  1894, 

BesiMctfuUy  forwarded,  approved,  and  concurred  in. 

£.  H.  Pluiqikb, 
FirH  HfjUenant^  Tenth  Iv^fantry,  Acting  AgtnL 


Report  op  Field  Matron,  Navajo  Reservation. 

The  report  of  services  performed  by  me  as  field  matron  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  fhnn  Jnh^  1« 
18B8,  to  July  1,  18M,  U  as  foUows : 

Number  of  Indian  families  visittMl 102 

Number  of  persons  in  above  families 685 

Number  of  families  living  in  bouses 6 

Number  of  families  living  in  hogans 96 

Nimiber  of  Indian  women  actually  instructed  iu— 

Care  of  house 78 

Cleanliness 208 

Preparation  of  food 166 

Sewing 102 

Laundry  work 76 

Dyeing  and  "setting"  of  colors  for  blankets 18 

Care  and  use  of  milk 48 

Care  of  sick 908 

Care  of  children 266 

Packages  of  seeds,  assorted,  given  to  Indians 149 
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Many  UXkM  1iat6  been  glTea,  so  ikr  m  knowleil^  of  the  langaiffe  will  permit,  upon  the  Sabbath  aa 
a  day  of  reat  and  upon  fundamental  tmthg.  During  the  past  year  there  Iiave  been  made  at  the  miaaion, 
under  eur  direction,  14  wool  comforts,  the  wool  being  washed  and  carded;  we  furnishing,  many  times, 
tihe  eaUco  fbr  coverhig.  Two  women  saved  com  husks  nnd  prepared  husk  beds,  which  were  used  upon 
hamemade  bedsteads.  Have  giren  medicine  to  the  sick  584  times.  Orindings  upon  our  hand  mill  of 
eom  and  wheat,  61.  Com  bread  made  and  baked  at  the  mission,  20  times.  The  woro^  are  very  prond 
«f  thelx  aiaocesa  in  making  yeast  bread,  aeveral  bakings  of  which  have  been  prepared  and  balDsd  on 
oar  atove. 

Oarmentaaamed;  also  given  to  old,  sick,  and  little  ones 280 

Money  earned  of  us  by  ^av^Joes 188.60 

Combs  given 6 

Mealseamed 210 

Meala  given  to  sick 2S8 

Work  bags  given,  containing  thread,  needles,  thimbles,  and  buttons 87 

Toolahmt 244 

Indian  visitors 4.176 

Coonoil  held  at  the  mission  with  the  most  progressive  Nav%}oes ;  urged  them  to  send  childrra  to 
■ehool;  having  confldence  in  the  agent,  they  promised  to  do  so.  Five  houses  built,  we  furnishing 
doors  and  windows  and  taking  pay  in  blankets. 

We  insist  upon  a  fireplace  being  built  in  each  house  as  a  means  of  ventilation.  An  Indian  woman, 
given  vnp  by  tne  medicine  men  to  die,  was  brought  to  the  mission  and  left  nearly  a  month.  She  goi 
wtsU.  The  more  progressive  Indians  are  fast  losmg  faith  in  their  medicine  men.  It  is  no  uneomroon 
thing  for  the  Indians  to  send  60  and  00  miles  for  m^icines. 

I  nave  received  from  the  Cambridge  (Mass.)  branch  of  the  Indian  Association  $75,  which  waa 
expended  for  toola,  and  140  pounds  of  alfalfa  seed,  which  was  issued  to  the  Indians  settled  under  the 
GsonlRidga  ditoh.  Also  $87o,  to  aid  the  Indians  in  taking  out  a  large  ditch,  already  covering  about 
000  acres,  and  can  be  extended  much  farther  and  cover  much  more  land.  The  Indiana  have  worked 
▼ery  hard  all  the  spring  and  summer  on  this  ditch.  A  good  many  of  the  Indians  are  working  for 
white  men.  and  give  general  satisfaction.  In  looking  ba^k  three  years  we  see  a  decided  improvement 
in  tbe  work  and  aims  of  the  Indians  living  along  the  San  Juan.  They  are  also  getting  dissatisfied 
with  ownership  in  eommon,  and  I  think  the  time  is  not  far  diatant  when  the  more  progressive  Nava* 
Joea  will  dissolve  the  tribal  reUtions. 

Beapeotfully  submitted. 

Mabt  E.  Wbttb. 


Report  of  Missionary,  Navajo  Reservation. 

Jbwbtt,  N".  Hex.,  Augutt  97,  1894. 

Dbab  Snt:  In  reply  to  yonr  request  for  information  as  to  the  work  at  the  mission  for  the  past  year, 
I  would  say  that  we  have  received  5  barrels  and  4  boxes  of  clothing,  which  has  been  issued  to  the  old. 
the  aick.  and  the  little  ones  among  the  Navi^o^*  One  barrel  contained  many  new  ^rments  ana 
■heeta  for  our  hospital  supply.  We  also  received  $15  in  money  to  be  used  as  we  thought  l>est.  It  paid 
for  medicines.  Two  boxes  of  drugs  from  the  agency.  Many  packages  of  seeds  of  various  kinds. 
Three  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  in  money  Arom  the  Cambridge  (Mass.)  branch  of  Indian  Asso- 
eUtion.  to  aid  In  taking  out  a  ditch  for  the  ooiony  settled  below  uie  Hog  Back ;  283  pounds  alfalfa 
aeed,wnich  was  issued  to  21  Indians;  140  packagea  of  aasorted  garden  seeds;  8  sets  of  harness; 
and  6  planters*  hoes  from  the  agency,  and  various  little  packages  which  came  to  us  by  mail  contain- 
tng  workbags  furnished  with  tliread,  needles,  thimbles,  and  buttons,  which  were  eagerly  sought  for 
by  the  Indian  women ;  also  packagea  of  remnants  of  calico,  ginghams,  and  thread. 

Looking  back  tiiree  years  l  can  but  feel  greatly  enoooragM,  although  the  Indians  here  are  very 
poor,  andwere  it  not  for  the  promised  work  upon  the  irrigating  ditches.  I  do  not  see  how  these*  peo- 
pis  oould  live  another  year  without  help  flnom  the  Government.  The  tendency  to  take  out  ditonea, 
and  to  cultivate  more  land,  to  build  little  adobe  or  log  houses  is  growing.  Also  the  dissatisfaction 
at  the  restraints  imposed  upon  the  workers,  who  feel  compelled  to  share  with  those  of  the  tribe 
who  spend  the  summer  gambling  and  roaming  around,  ana  in  winter  their  more  provident  neigh- 
bora  must  feed  them.  Our  greatest  need  upon  tnis  side  of  the  reservation  (after  irrigating  ditohea) 
la  a  Christian  Navi^o  as  interpreter. 

Seapectfully  submitted. 

Mabt  L.  Eldbidob. 

JJtnt,  S.  H.  Flummbb,  U.  S.  Army, 

Acting  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  PIMA  AGENCY. 

Pima  Agency, 
•  Sacaton,  Ariz,,  September  J,  1894. 

Sir:  Complying  with  yonr  instrncti one,  dated  Jnly  5,  1894,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  my  ttrst  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency,  where  I  assumed  charge 
August  16, 18^.  I  have  prepared,  as  fully  and  as  correctly  as  is  possible  for  me  to 
do  with  the  means  at  hand,  statistics,  etc.,  bearing  on  the  Indians  connected  with 
it.  So  far  as  the  report  may  go  to  show  their  condition  and  the  character  and 
extent  of  their  progress,  I  can  not  grow  eloquent  over  marked  improvements.  My 
year's  work  has  beeu  finished  and  I  have  endeavored  to  be  faithful,  yet,  though  my 
efforts  have  been  earnest,  I  fear  that  it  would  take  a  trained  eye  to  find  any  slight 
advaneement. 

There  are  nnder  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  agency  three  tribes  of  Indians,  to  wit, 
Pimas,  Papagoes,  and  Marieopas.    There  has  been  set  apart  for  their  occupancy  bj 
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execntive  orders  four  separate  reserves,  viz,  Gila  River,  Salt  River,  Gila  Bend  and 
San  Xavier  reservations. 

Oila  Biver  BeiervatioiL — ^The  agent's  headquarters,  boarding  school,  flonr  mill,  store 
rooms,  etc.,  are  on  this  reservation,  15  miles  due  north  from  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.,  a 
station  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  The  Pimas  are  located  on  this  reservation, 
which  lies  on  both  banks  of  the  Gila  River,  beginning  about  2  miles  f^om  the  famous 
Casa  Grande  ruins  and  following  the  valley  of  the  river  to  where  Salt  River  flows 
into  it,  about  12  miles  southwest  of  Phodnix.  This  valley  is  said  to  be  45  miles  long 
and  about  14  miles  wide,  but  the  strip  of  arable  land  is  but  a  little  over  2  miles  in 
width,  followins:  the  course  of  the  river. 

The  Pimas,  who  number  3,300,  are  tractable,  ffood-natnred  people,  and  are  dis- 
posed to  accept  the  teachings  of  civilization.  They  have  never  been  the  enemy  of 
theh'  white  brother.  In  the  early  days  of  Western  emigration,  when  the  gold  excite- 
ment brouffht  thousands  through  this  region  on  their  way  to  Califomia,  a  Pima's 
lodge  saved  many  from  the  scalping  knife  of  unfriendly  tribes.  They  deserve  better 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Government  now,  when  they  are  being  driven  to  des- 
titution for  the  want  of  water  in  their  well-prepared  irrigation  ditches.  Before  the 
settlement  of  the  territory  on  the  river  above,  when  they  could  take  the  water  as 
needed,  they  never  called  for  subsistence.  They  can  not  do  this  now.  The  flow  of 
water  has  been  diverted  and  thrown  into  the  canals  and  ditches  before  it  reaches 
their  wheat  fields.  As  a  result  their  grain  crop  was  a  failure  last  year  and  their 
agent  was  forced  to  call  for  aid  to  prevent  starvation.  Again  this  year  they  must 
have  subsistence  or  snfier  the  pangs  of  hunger. 

The  Gila  River  is  now  full  and  overflowing,  but  the  water  comes  too  late  to  benefit 
the  Indian  and  can  be  of  but  little  good.  If  a  reservoir  could  be  built  that  the  water 
might  be  stored  which  is  now  going  to  waste,  and  utilized  when  they  most  need  it, 
there  would  never  be  a  cry  for  help  heard  from  the  Pima  Indians. 

Salt  Biver  Beiervation. — There  are  543  Pima  Indians  located  on  the  Salt  River  Reser- 
vation, which  lies  near  Tempo  and  Mesa  City,  Ariz.,  situated  on  Salt  River.  These 
Indians  are  usually  well  supplied  with  water,  and  as  a  result  they  never  complain 
nor  call  for  help.  Upon  complaint  made  it  was  necessary  to  serve  a  notice  on  the 
water  commissioner  of  Maricopa  County,  in  June,  for  the  restoration  of  water  to  the 
Indians'  ditch.  There  has  been  no  trouble  since.  There  are  also  94  Maricopas  on 
this  reservation.  The  children  are  sent  to  the  boarding  schools  on  Gila  River  Reser- 
vation, Phccnix,  and  Tucson. 

Gila  Bend  Reservation. — Located  in  Maricopa  County,  on  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 
Only  a  very  few  Papa^oes  live  on  this  reservation,  although  a  number  have  expressed 
a  desire  to  be  located  there  when  they  can  feel  assured  that  they  will  not  be  removed. 
They  have  been  made  uneasy  by  hearing  the  talk  of  petitions  being  circulated  asking 
that  the  Executive  order  creating  the  reservation  be  annulled.  In  their  interest  and 
for  their  benefit,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  Gila  Bend  Reservation,  which 
has  been  by  Executive  order  set  apart  for  the  Papagoes,  be  held  for  them,  the  peti- 
tions of  delegates  and  prayers  of  sundry  parties  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
The  day  will  eventually  arrive  when  Arizona  will  supply  water  for  all  arable  land 
by  means  of  reservoirs  constructed  for  the  purpose.  When  this  time  comes  the 
(Government,  in  all  justice,  will  have  to  provide  for  the  Indians,  and  they  might  as 
well  be  upon  this  reservation,  as  no  better  place  can  be  selected  for  them. 

San  Xavier  Beiervation. — Situated  9  miles  south  of  Tucson,  Pima  County,  Aris. 
There  is  submitted  herewith  a  full  report  from  J.  M.  Berger,  additional  farmer  in 
charge. 

Wandering  Fapagoes. — The  Papagoes,  except  those  who  have  located  themselves  on 
the  San  Xavier  and  Gila  Bend  reservations,  are  nomadic  in  4heir  habits  and  roam  over 
the  territory  lying  between  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  Mexican  line. 
They  are  usually  found  gathered  around  springs  and  water  holes  of  their  own  find- 
ing, or  wells  and  tanks  of  miners  and  rancnmen,  seeking  water  for  themselves  and 
pastures  for  their  cattle.  Ant  like,  they  are  continually  on  the  move,  going  and 
coming,  from  early  harvest  time  of  the  Pimas  until  late  in  the  fall,  vacillating  between 
their  adopted  tramping  grounds  to  the  wheat  fields  of  their  neighbors.  They  are 
accompanied  on  their  pilgrimages  by  various  beasts  of  burden,  from  the  festive,  buck- 
ing bronco  to  the  patient,  lazy  burro,  often  loaded  down  with  wheat  and  babies.  With 
few  exceptions  they  appear  satisfied  with  their  manner  of  living.  They  dress  as  well 
as  the  average  Mexican,  and  ask  no  help  from  the  Government  beyond  the  occasional 
issue  of  a  spade  or  shovel. 

In  a  former  communication  with  your  office  the  hope  was  expressed  that  arrange- 
ments mi^ht  be  made  to  locate  about  60  families  on  the  Salt  River  Reservation,  wno 
had  manifested  such  a  desire.  Since  the  experience  of  the  past  few  months,  when 
for  lack  of  water  the  sun  has  dried  every  remnant  of  vegetation,  I  am  forced  to 
recede  from  this  recommendation.  Where  they  now  rove  they  are  giving  but  little 
annoyance,  and,  until  the  problem  of  water  is  solved,  my  judgment  is  they  had  best 
remain  for  a  while  with  the  scenes  of  their  childhood.  When  the  water  question  la 
settled  and  something  better  can  be  ofiTered,  locate  them,  and  not  until  then. 
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I  find  it  impossible  to  famish  a  censns  of  these  wanderers.  I  have  made  an 
extended  visit  of  inspection  through  the  coantry  south  of  the  railroad.  From  state- 
ments g^ven  by  the  headmen  I  estimate  that  there  are  not  over  1,500  or  1,800  Papa- 
goes  living  in  Arizona,  and  about  as  many  go  back  and  forth  between  Arizona  and 
Mexico. 

Xarioopai. — ^The  census  submitted  shows : 

Gila  River  Reservation 203 

8alt  River  Reservation 94 

Other  reports  show  that  the  Maricopas  did  not  live  on  the  Gila  River  and  Salt 
River  reservations  set  apart  for  them,  but  on  land  not  named  by  Executive  order, 
lying  on  Salt  River  about  3  miles  southwest  of  Phcenix.  Within  the  past  year,  how- 
ever, they  have  located  themselves  as  stated  above. 

When  water  can  be  had  at  all  in  their  irrigation  ditches  they  raise  enough  beans, 
melons,  pumpkins,  etc.,  to  supply  their  meager  demands ;  no  more.  Their  prOximity 
to  the  PhoBmx  market,  where  they  could  sell  all  the  produce  they  could  raise,  would 
make  them  an  easy  living  but  for  their  lack  of  muscle.  Thej-  are  indolent,  long- 
haired beggars^  with  more  intelligence  than  either  the  Pimas  or  Papagoes,  but  too 
lazy  to  be  ambitious.  There  may  oe  a  hope  for  their  future,  however,  as  Supt.  Hall, 
of  the  PhoBnix  school,  speaks  in  a  very  complimentary  way  of  about  twenty  of  their 
ehildren  who  attend  that  school. 

Pima  Agenoy  flooring  milL — ^This  mill  is  kept  at  work  the  year  around  to  supply 
constant  demands  of  the  Indians,  and  no  better  investment  could  have  been  made 
for  their  benefit. 

Conrt  of  Indian  offenses. — The  court  of  Indian  offenses  had  already  been  established 
when  I  assumed  charge,  consisting  of  3  judges.  This  court  is  of  great  benefit,  and 
its  loss  would  be  felt  should  the  pro  bono  publico  spirit  lessen  its  interest.  In  some 
instances,  where  the  facts  do  not  warrant  the  court's  decree,  punishments  are  reduced, 
though  its  decisions  are  general  1^  fair,- always  impartial,  and  without  exception 
accepted  with  good  grace  by  the  litigants  or  those  interested. 

FoiUee  force. — The  police  force  of  the  agency  is  at  all  times  faithful.  With  Kistoe 
Jackson,  an  old  pupil  of  Hampton,  as  the  captain,  supported  by  an  excellent  force 
of  young  men,  most  of  whom  have  attended  some  school,  whisky  drinking,  ''tiswin'' 
debauchery,  and  other  lawless  conduct  seldom  go  unpunished. 

Beligion. — For  twenty-four  years  the  missionary  work  under  charge  of  Rev.  Charles 
H.  Cook,  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  has  been  carried  on  among 
the  Pimas.  Through  his  untiring  efforts  3  churches  have  been  erected  on  the  Gila 
River  Reservation.  This  work  has  been  accomplished  by  Mr.  Cook  unaided  by  anv 
other  missionary.  He  has  instructed  several  Pima  Indians  to  assist  him  in  the  field. 
He  expects  to  nave  assistance  this  fall  to  take  charge  of  a  church  and  parsonage 
recently  built. 

.  Sehodls. — Four  schools  are  entirely  supplied  with  children  from  this  agency.  The 
Phcenix  training  and  industrial  school  is  bonded,  with  Harwood  Hall  as  superin- 
tendent. I  consider  him  among  the  best  in  the  school  service.  The  building  has 
only  a  capacity  of  125.  It  sho^d  be  made  to  accommodate  double  this  number,  as 
there  are  many  children  of  school  age  whose  parents  do  not  object  to  sending  them 
to  a  school  so  near  their  homes. 

The  Tucson  training  and  industrial  school  has  been  carried  on  by  contract  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  with  Rev.  Howard  Billman  as  superin- 
tendent. I  understand  the  school  will  be  sustained  in  the  future  by  the  church. 
nnaided  by  the  Government.  Heretofore  the  school  has  accomplished  great  ana 
lasting  ^ood  for  the  Indians,  and  too  much  can  not  be  said  of  the  persistent  energy 
and  Christian  integrity  of  Mr.  Billman. 

The  San  Xavier  day  school  is  managed  and  controlled  by  the  Catholic  Church  and 
has  an  attendance  of  55. 

The  Pima  boarding  school  has  a  capacitv  of  150,  with  an  average  attendance 
during  the  past  year  of  163.  Many  children  have  applied  for  admission  who  could 
not  be  received  for  want  of  room. 

If  there  is  any  future  for  the  Indians  it  must  come  through  the  young,  and  the 
foundation  lies  in  the  schools.  With  necessary  buildings  erected  at  Pima  Agency, 
a  school  could  be  built  up  with  an  average  attendance  of  at  least  400,  which  would 
supply  nonreservation  scnools  with  properly  a<lvanced  children. 

1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  Supt.  W.  W.  Wilson. 

Xeturasd  pupils. — Relative  to  those  from  this  agency  who  have  attended  non- 
reservation  schools  and  have  returned  to  their  people,  it  affords  me  much  satisfac- 
tion and  pleasure  to  shield  them  against  the  broad*  assertion  of  Arizona's  Delegate 
in  Congress,  who  is  reported  through  the  press  to  have  asserted  that  education  made 
rascals  and  criminals  of  the  boys  and  wanton  characters  of  the  girls  after  they  had 
returned  to  their  homes  from  Eastern  training  schools.  Permit  me  to  say,  in  behalf 
•f  the  TnH4«LViM  connected  with  this  agency  who  have  attended  such  sohoolsi  that 
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Amoag  the  yonng  men  one  can  find  no  thieres  and  among  the  ffirls  no  dissolnte. 
They  are  all  a  decided  improvement  upon  ''the  old  folks  at  home,  and  are  makine 
efforts  to  climb  higher  up  the  ladder  of  civilization.  They  are  anxious  for  work 
and  means  to  work  with. 

With  the  assurance  of  my  appreciation  for  favors  shown  by  your  office  during  the 
year, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  KoK  Young, 

U,  8,  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Pima  School. 

Sot:  I  hAve  the  honor  to  labmit  my  report  of  the  Pima  boftrding  school  for  the  year  esdine  June 
80.1894. 

The  school  opened  on  September  11, 1883,  and  durine  the  week  there  were  enrolled  70  popile.  lis 
October  a  fourth  teacher  vru*  allowed  ns  on  accoaot  or  the  large  increase  in  attendance.  The  total 
enrollment  was  187  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  168,  d&tribnted  as  follows : 

Pima,  males  02,  females  67,  total 120 

Papago,  males  15,  females  13,  total 28 

Total 187 

The  children  came  into  school  very  readily  and  the  numbor  received  was  only  limited  by  onr 
accommodations.  Over  60  of  the  children  had' never  been  in  schuol  before,  and  of  oonrse  Uie  work  of 
Instmction  was  mnoh  more  difflcnlt  on  this  account. 

Grading. — During  the  year  the  grading  of  the  school  has  been  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  much  luMi 
been  done  in  this  mrection.    It  is  lioped  that  in  another  year  this  work  will  be  fiilly  completed. 

ladustrisl. — Our  opportunities  for  industrial  training  are  rather  limited,  but  so  far  as  possible  the 
boys  have  received  mstmction  in  painting,  plastering,  carpentry,  farming,  and  the  use  of  tools,  both 
carpenter  and  blacksmith.  Those  who  were  capable  of  it  have  been  at  times  employed  in  the  mill,  and 
this  work  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  them. 

The  girls  have  been  emploved  in  the  kitchen,  laundry,  and  sewing  room  during  the  year,  and  hmv 
done  the  work  in  a  manner  nighly  creditable  to  them  and  the  hoMs  of  those  doDartments.  Tbero 
have  been  2,180  garments  made  in  the  sewing  room,  brides  the  necessary  mending  ror  thesohool.  Tho 
work  has  been  very  heavy,  and  it  has  been  mtticult  to  keep  the  children  clothed  as  they  should  have 
been,  because  only  a  few  of  the  girls  understood  the  use  of  the  machine  or  even  of  a  needle  and  thread. 

Farm. — Our  farm  of  70  acres  has  not  done  as  well  as  we  hoped  owing  to  the  diffiontty  of  getting  it 
irrigated  at  the  proper  time.  It  was  cultivated  by  the  boys  under  the  direotiou  of  the  farmer  and  they 
made  about  40  tons  of  hay.  This  will  be  enough  for  our  stock,  but  the  yield  could  have  been  tripled 
if  the  supply  of  water  had  held  out. 

"We  put  out  a  fine  young  orchard  last  winter  and  most  of  the  trees  are  living,  having  been  kept  alive 
by  conveying  water  to  them  through  pipes  from  the  tank. 

Our  garden  and  orchard  could  be  irrigated  by  using  a  windmill,  and  we  could  r^se  a  Ivge  amount 
of  ftrnit  and  vegetables  independent  of  the  water  from  the  river  if  we  had  one.  MThile  tnis  would 
answer  for  the  garden  and  orchard,  about  7  acres,  it  would  be  wholly  insufficient  for  the  farm,  fi>r  which 
we  hope  to  build  a  new  dam  this  fall  or  winter.  The  boys  like  the  farm  work  and  engage  in  it  very 
cheerfully. 

Health.— The  health  of  the  school  has  been  very  good,  and  this  was  more  noticeable  on  aooount  of  the 
crowded  condition  of  our  dormitories. 

Disdplins.— During  the  first  half  of  the  year  the  discipline  of  the  school  was  not  as  good  as  it  should 
have  been,  because  I  had  to  teach  and  could  not  give  the  matter  the  attention  it  shoiud  have  had,  but 
after  we  were  allowed  a  fourth  teacher  the  discipline  steadily  improved  through  the  year.  Corporal 
punishment  was  seldom  resorted  to  and  then  onlyin  extreme  cases.  I  tried  military  drill  and  found 
that  to  be  very  effective  as  a  mode  of  discipline.  The  runaways  were  very  tew  at  any  time  and  during 
the  latter  half  of  theyear  there  were  almost  none. 

Behoolroom  worlE.— The  work  of  the  schoolrooms  has  been  largely  instruction  in  English  by  oonver> 
sation,  reading,  and  writing.  Besides  this,  arithmetic,  spelling,  geography,  hygiene,  and  singing  have 
been  taught.  »i)ecial  attention  has  been  given  to  the  latter  aa  a  study  of  English,  and  singing  by  note 
was  taught  in  the  most  advanced  classes.    Our  physician  gave  talks  to  the  children  at  stated  Tntervels 
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on  physiology  and  h^rgiene  and  always  received  the  close  attention  of  the  children. 

Hobdays.  -The  national  holidays  were  all  observed  with  appropriate  exercises;  special 
being  given  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  each  day  was  set  apart. 

Bail£ngs.— Our  buildings  are  all  of  adobe  and  are  well  constructed,  but  the  accommodations  of  the 
emplov6s  are  entirely  too  limited.  Plans  for  others  have  already  been  submitted.  Our  laundry  and 
girls'  oathroom  are  not  at  all  suited  to  their  use,  and  as  soon  as  possible  we  hope  to  get  authonty  to 
build  a  suitable  laundry.    The  present  laundry  would  make  an  excellent  sitting  room  for  the  girla. 

In  eaae  of  fire,  we  have  ample  stairwavs.  but  it  would  add  materially  to  onr  security  if  we  had  201 
or  800  feet  of  rubber  hose  placed  in  the  aormitory  near  the  hydrants. 

Ooadusiott.— The  employes  deserve  great  praise  for  the  seal  and  fidelity  with  which  they  have  dis* 
charged  their  duties  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  year. 

The  labors  of  the  year  were  appropriately  closed  by  an  entertainment  consisting  of  songs,  recite- 
tions,  and  dialogues,  in  which  the  children  acquitted  tnemselves  with  great  credit.    A  large  number 
of  the  parents  and  other  Indians  were  present  and  enjoyed  the  success  of  the  pupils  very  much, 
very  respectfully, 

W.  W.  WiLBOir, 
SuptrintgndmU, 
J,  Bob  Youvo, 

U,  B,  Indian  AgmL 
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BxPORT  OP  Physician,  Pima  Agency. 

Pima  Aoknot,  SaeaUm,  Arix,,  AuguKt  94, 1894. 

SiB:  In  compliance  with  your  reqneet-,  I  make  the  following  report  conoeming  the  health  and  nani- 
taiy  oonditioa  of  the  Pima  and  Papago  Indiana,  and  of  the  Pima  boarding  tchool  for  the  year  ending 
June  80, 1834: 

There  have  been  two  epidemics  during  the  pastyear,  one  of  dyaentery,  and  confined  to  three  viUa^BM 
tttm  6  to  12  milm  east  of  tbe  agency,  the  other  of  influAnza.  This  disease  was  quite  general,  many  of 
the  Indians  haTing  it,  and  a  large  namber  of  the  school  children ;  it  was  of  a  mild  form,  however,  so 
that  there  were  very  few  serious  cases.  Otherwise  the  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  up  to  the 
average  of  tbe  previous  year. 

Tuberculosis  in  its  many  forms  is  found  in  fully  half  of  the  Pima  families.  As  far  aa  I  hare 
obeerved,  about  2  per  cent  of  tbe  Piraas  and  PapagoeA  are  troubled  with  syphilitic  diseases;  the 
mi^rity  of  such  cases  are  inherited,  and  this  accounts  for  the  high  death  rate  of  infants.  Owing  to 
the  relnctaooe  of  the  Indians  to  speak  of  these  matters,  it  is  impossible  to  gather  accurate  statisucs. 
Syphilis  is  more  prevalent  among  the  Papagoes  and  in  the  villages  at  the  west  of  the  reservation  than 
among  tbe  other  Indians,  but  venereal  disease  of  recent  origin  is  not  common.  Many  of  the  young 
men  suffer  from  venereal  exce&s.  Three-fifths  of  the  deaths,  in  all  cases  attended  by  the  physician, 
have  been  due  to  disease  of  a  tuberculous  or  syphilitic  nature. 

The  health  of  the  school  children  has  been  excellent ;  there  have  been  no  deaths,  and  but  little  serious 
Illness.  Two  boys  who  were  in  school  have  died,  but  they  were  dismissed  from  school  on  account  of 
ohronie  sickness,  and  they  died  at  their  homes  several  months  later. 

Of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  agency  and  school  full  reports  have  been  made  in  the  quarterly 
sanitary  reports.  There  is  no  sewer  system  at  Sacaton.  As  this  is  the  case,  extra  care  is  taken  in 
cleauing  up  the  grounds  at  least  once  each  week,  at  which  times  all  tbe  outhouses,  the  drains,  and 
the  ditchea  leading  to  the  river  are  thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected.  The  water-cloeet  boxes  are 
emptied  every  Saturday  at  a  distance  flrom  the  school  buildings,  and  the  exorementitious  matter  la 
covered  witL'zronnd  and  wood  ashM,  the  boxes  beine  washed  and  disinfected. 

The  cesspool  west  of  the  boys'  dormitory  is  kept  free  flnom  all  animal  and  regetal^le  matter,  and 
disinfectants  are  thrown  in  frequently.  It  only  receivee  the  water  from  the  wash  and  bath  rooms,  and 
ll  dries  up  in  a  week  when  not  in  use ;  no  privies  and  no  sinks  connect  with  It. 

The  well  water  supplying  the  aeency  and  school^  thoueh  somewhat  hard,  is  fairly  good ;  I  analyaa 
it  often  to  see  if  it  shows  signs  of  being  contaminated.  I  nave  not  yet  been  able  to  detect  anything  olT 
this  nature. 

A  aewer  83rstem  is  needed  at  Sacaton,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  arrangements  are  being 
made  to  construct  one.    This  will  greatly  improve  the  conation  of  things. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  you  and  to  the  superintendent  of  the  school  for  your  cooperation 
"With  me  in  looking  after  the  sanitary  state  of  the  Kchool  buildings  and  grounds.  It  is  pleasiuf  to  know 
that  there  have  been  during  the  year  no  oases  of  disease  at  the  agency  that  could  be  traced  to  filth  or 
daeaying  material. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indian  villages  is  better  than  one  could  expect  who  knows  the  general 
kabits  of  the  Indian.  The  Pimas  have  tolerably  clean  houses.  They  are  digging  wells,  and  so  do  not 
vae  Uie  ditch  water  as  they  used  to,  and  they  are  quite  cleanly  in  their  persons.  Havine  no  water- 
eloaets  they  use  holes  in  the  ground  at  a  distance  ftom  their  dwellings,  and  as  theee  are  usea  they  keep 
flliiag  them  up  with  earth .    This  is  the  state  of  the  averaee  Pima  ana  Papaffo. 

There  is  a  class  composed  of  the  grown-up  children  wno  have  attended  school,  and  in  many  casea 
their  parents,  who  Uve  and  dress  in  a  manner  most  creditable  to  themselves;  in  fact,  they  live  just  as 
the  poorer  white  people  do  who  are  in  this  part  of  the  United  States.  There  is  also  a  class  of 
Indians  here,  made  up  mostly  of  the  older  men  and  women,  who  are  very  degraded  and  who  are  a  good 
type  of  the  Pima  of  twenty  years  ago. 

The  Indians  are  very  free  to  call  on  their  physician,  and  he  makes  many  visits  to  their  homes. 
During  the  year  he  has  been  a  few  times  at  each  of  the  villages  within  15  miles  of  the  agency. 

The  "me^cine  men"  still  have  considerable  influence  over  many  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation. 
The  toeatment  consists  in  incantations,  vigorous  massage,  and  in  the  use  of  various  indigenous  herba 
and  roots. 

I  am  analysing  certain  of  these  plants.  One,  the  creosote  bush  {Larrea  Mexioana),  eommonly  called 
"grease  weed,"  is  used  as  a  "cure-all"  bv  the  Indians  and  Mexicans.  It  is  most  excellent  as  a 
Uniment.  Another,  the  rattlesnake  weed,  is  said  to  be  a  sure  antitode  for  the  bite  of  the  snake.  Its 
iMiTes  are  bruised  and  applied  as  a  poultice,  the  virtue  being  in  the  thick,  milky  Juice  that  exudes  on 
emahing  the  plant.  The  mesquite  is  sometimes  used  as  a  medicine  by  applying  the  leaves  to  chronic 
aorea  and  swellings.  The  mesq uite  bean  is  a  staple  article  of  food  with  the  Pimas,  and  the  gum  of  the 
mesquite,  the  properties  of  which  are  nearly  identical  with  the  ipna  acacia,  is  used  for  givine  a  glossy 
appearance  to  the  hair;  hence  it  is  in  great  demand  amonff  the  fashionable  young  Pimas,  both  men 
and  women.    There  are  several  other  medicinal' plants  which  will  weU  repay  careral  examination. 

In  closing,  please  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  tne  many  ways  in  which  yon  have  aaaiated  me,  and 
for  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  my  work. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  E.  Masden,  M.  D., 

Aff^ney  PhyHeian, 

J.  Bob  Youno, 

17.  8.  Indian  Agent, 


Report  op  Missionary,  Pima  Reservation. 

PimaAoenct,  Saeaton^  Ariz.,  September  14,  1894, 

Sni:  Concerning  the  progress  of  tbe  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  among  the  Pimas  I  have  the 
honor  to  report  the  following : 

Three  roissionarioA  are  at  work  hero  atpresbut,  1  white  man  and  2  native  helpers.  We  have  three 
(chapels  in  this  Gila  Valley,  in  which  regular  religious  services  are  held  thronghout  the  year.  Tbe  one 
at  the  Blackwater  villages  was  built  by  the  Inciians,  with  but  little  out«ide  help.  It' has  a  seating 
capaciW  for  125  personH.  It  is  generally  crowded  on  Sundays.  The  one  near  the  agency  and  the  other 
at  tbe  Gila  Crossing  villages  will  each  scat  250  or  more  persons.  At  the  latter  villages  malarial  fevera 
preyail  at  times. 

Dnring  the  past  year  we  received  into  the  church  35  new  members,  giving  us  125  members  in  all, 
beaidea  108  baptised  children. 
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All  of  onr  charch  members  live  in  adobe  bonsee.   Six  of  tbe  families  live  under  good  shingled  roofs 
Many  of  the  families  have  sewing  maohines  and  wagons ;  some  of  tbera  come  to  chnrob  in  oalTiages. 
One  of  the  bright  features  of  the  work  here  at  present  is  tbe  school  work.    Oar  Christian  IndiMis, 
thongh  most  of  them  nnable  to  measure  its  great  importance,  yet  appreciate  the  efforts  which  oar 
Government  is  making  for  the  ednoation  of  their  children. 

So  far  we  have  been  nnable  t-o  establish  work  on  the  Salt  River  Reservation  and  in  the  Qnaehartj 
and  some  of  the  Papago  villages,  where  the  Indians  still  live  in  grossest  heathenism. 
Thanking  yoa  for  yonr  hearty  cooperation  in  the  work  I  am, 
Years,  truly, 

Cha8.  H.  Cook, 
MUtionary  qf  the  Pr$tbifterian  Ohurdi, 
J.  Rob  Youno, 

U.  8.  Indian  AgmU, 


REPORT  OF  PAPAGO  SUBAGENCY. 

Pima  Agency,  Ariz., 
San  Xaffier  Reservation,  August  28,  1894. 

Sir:  I  respectfiillv  beg  to  snbmit  the  followiDg  annnal  report  of  the  status  of  this 
reservation  for  the  nsoaf  year  ending  June  30,  1894 : 

The  San  Xavier  Papago  Indian  Reservation  is  situated  about  9  miles  south  of  the 
eity  of  Tucsop,  in  the  county  of  Pima  of  this  Territory.  It  was  set  apart  as  a  reser- 
yation  by  an  Executive  order  in  1874,  and  approved  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1882. 
The  nearest  railroad  station  is  IHicson,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway. 

In  1890,  41,600  acres  of  this  reservation  were  allotted  to  291  Papago  Indians 
(including  71  wives  who  did  not  receive  any  land,  making  a  total  of  &3).  Each 
head  of  a  family  was  apportioned  20  acres  of  good  farming  land  and  from  50  to  80 
acres  of  timber  land.  The  only  timber  growing  on  the  reservation  is  the  so-called 
mesqnite  (Bot,  Prosopis  juliflora).  The  balance  of  the  allotted  land,  as  well  as  the 
residue  of  the  reservation  (27,000  acres),  consists  of  so-called  mesa  or  table-land  of 
very  little  or  no  value,  unfit  for  allotment.  Neither  whites  nor  Indians  would  be 
able  to  make  a  living  upon  such  land.  Therefore,  the  general  opinion  which  seems 
to  prevail,  that  there  is  still  enough  unallotted  T^nd  upon  this  reservation  on  which 
a  large  number  of  Indians  could  be  settled,  is  not  correct. 

All  the  farm  land  and  also  the  greater  parfc  of  the  timber  land  is  inclosed  by  a  very 
substantial  wire  fence  of  from  four  to  five  wires.  Many  of  the  Indians  have  fenced, 
in  their  owil  parcels  of  farming  land  separately ;  some  with  brush,  others  with  wire 
fences. 

The  last  census  shows  the  following  population : 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Pftpsgo  allotteen 

176 
60 

182 
65 

358 

If OnUlOttfMM rxr 

184 

Orand  total 

245 

347 

492 

Thereof  are  children  of  school  aire  from  6  to  19  vcars ttt-.t^.^ 

62 

68 

180 

This  census,  which  I  have  taken  very  accurately,  shows  an  increase  of  the  allot- 
tees of  3  in  number  over  last  year  (355),  but  still  a  decrease  of  5  as  compared  with 
the  census  of  1890,  when  the  allotment  was  made,  which  then  showed  363. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  Indians  are  Christianized,  and  belong,  without  excep- 
tion, to  the  Catholic  Church.  Mass  is  held  every  two  weeks  in  the  old  mission  church 
by  a  Catholic  priest,  and  is  attended  regularly  by  the  Papagoes.  Sixteen  children 
have  been  baptized  and  9  couples  married  in  accordance  with  Catholic  rites  during 
the  past  year. 

The  day  school,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  has  continued  to  be  a  great 
benefit  for  these  Indians.  The  number  of  children  attendinj^  school  has  increased 
during  the  past  year;  20  boys  and  35  girls  are  enrolled  now,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  17  boys  and  26  girls.  The  larger  girls  receive  instruction  from  the  sisters  in 
sewing  and  dressmaking.  On  last  Christmas  Day  the  latter  arranged  a  very  nice 
school  exhibition,  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  tended  greatly  to  encourage  parents 
and  children  alike.  These  sisters  have  accomplished  a  f^eat  deal  of  good  in  many 
ways.  With  the  assistance  of  my  new  policeman,  who  is  an  educated  Indian  frt>m 
the  Albuquerque  school,  I  hope  to  bring  a  greater  number  of  children  to  school. 

There  are  two  classes  of  Indians  on  this  reservation,  different  each  from  the  other 
in  habits  and  customs,  each  having  its  own  chief.  One  class  consiste  of  those  who^ 
M  well  as  their  ancestors,  have  always  lived  upon  this  reservation.    They  are  a  better 
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kind  df  Indian,  more  advanced  in  oivilization,  live  in  better  honses,  dress  better, 
are  more  bonest,  and  generally  more  amenable  to  good  advice  than  the  others.  They 
send  their  children  to  school.  The  other  class  consists  of  those  who  have  immi- 
grated gradually  from  Indian  villages  in  sonthem  Arizona.  They  are  of  a  more 
roving  habit  and  nomadic  disposition^  living  for  the  most  part  in  hnts  or  wigwams. 
They  are,  as  a  rale,  opposed  to  civilization  in  any  manner,  and  will  not  send  their 
children  to  school.  The  dlstnrbing  element  and  the  few  malcontents  belong  always 
to  this  class.  The^  desire  to  ignore  the  word  ''obey/'  and  appeal  to  the  agent  only 
when  through  their  perversity  they  find  themselves  in  trouble.  All  this  does  not 
tend  to  improve  the  nabits  of  the  better  class;  but  fortunately  there  are  compara- 
tively few  of  these  malcontents. 

All  the  Indian's  on  this  reservation  dress  in  the  manner  of  civilized  persons,  and 
about  all  the  women's  and  children's*  clothing  is  made  by  the  wives  and  larger  girls. 
These  good  results  have  been  brought  about  by  the  continuous  efforts  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph  and  Mrs.  Berger.  A  distribution  of  a  few  sewing  machines  among  the 
young  wives  and  Intelligent  Rirls  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  these  Indians. 

Mrs.  Berger  may  be  said  to  be  the  physician  of  the  Indians.  The  agency  physician 
is  about  90  miles  distant,  and  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  our  siok  Indians.  Mrs. 
Berger,  having  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  the  herbs  and  plants  from  long  exx>erience, 
administers  to  the  ills  of  the  sick  people  with  great  success,  making  use  also  of  the 
medicines  furnished  by  the  agency,  and  the  stote  of  the  Indians'  health  may  there* 
fore  be  called  quite  satisfactory. 

In  regard  to  farming  I  must  say  that  the  past  year  was  not  prosperous;  the  want 
of  tools  and  seeds  made  itself  very  much  felt.  The  Indians  could  not  plant  as  large 
an  area  as  they  usually  did,  and  many  of  them  planted  very  late,  a  circumstance 
which  precludes  good  results.  In  this  connection  I  would  refer  you  to  part  of  my 
quarterly  report,  dated  December  30,  1893,  which  reads : 

The  Indians  are  now  irrigating  and  planting  their  barley  and  #heat,  bat  thia  work  is  not  done  as 
ftat  and  Ss  well  aa  it  might  and  eonld  oe  done  if  the  necessary  fanning  toola  were  on  hand.  They  are 
very  mnoh  in  need  of  the  fanning  implements  for  which  I  made  requisition  in  time.  As  stated  in  my 
last  annual  report,  the  Indians  had  onlv  one-half  of  an  average  grain  crop,  and  their  second  planting, 
beans,  oom,  etc.,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  locusts.  They  are  therefore  absolutely  without  means  wiUi 
which  to  buy  the  necessary  farming  tools  that  command  such  high  prices  in  this  locality.  Many  of 
the  Indians  find  it  difficult  to  procure  wheat  and  barley  seed,  and  more  of  them  will  be  unable  ta 
obtain  any  at  all.  It  is,  therefore,  indispensable  that  the  Papaso  allottees  be  provided  with  about 
S,000  ponnds  of  wheat  seed,  and  with  the  necessary  farming  impleraents  as  requested  in  my  list  of 
August  26.  I  always  have  done  my  best  to  induce  the  Indians  to  early  planting,  but^  order  to  be 
aoccessful  in  ray  efforts  I  must  have  the  seeds  and  tools  in  time.  If  we  do  not  get  plows  at  once  the 
Indians  will  have  to  use  again  the  old-style  wooden  plows,  which  are  in  reality  only  a  forked  stick  of 
mesquite  wood. 

For  the  above-stated  reasons  the  Indians  have  not  planted  as  large  an  area  as  in 
the  previous  year ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  average  of  the  crops  was  better,  they  har- 
vested about  the  same  quantity  as  they  did  last  year.  The  quality  of  the  wheat, 
however,  turned  out  to  be  inferior  by  reason  of  its  being  infested  with  smut  to  a 
▼eiy  great  extent.  Their  wheat  has  been  infested  with  smut  for  ever  so  many  years, 
and  as  they  have  never  been  supplied  with  clean  seed  wheat,  and  had  no  means  to 
procure  it,  or  to  buy  bluestone  in  order  to  destroy  this  parasitic  fungus,  they  have 
oeen  obliged  to  use  their  own  infected,  grain  as  seed  again  and  again,  so  that  their 
wheat  is  totaUy  unfit  to  be  used  as  seed.  It  is  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity  that 
the  Government  furnish  to  these  Indians  about  10,000  pounds  of  good,  clean  wheat 
for  seed.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  enough  wheat  on  hand  at  the  agency  firom  the  earn- 
ings of  the  flouring  mill,  I  would  suggest  that  these  Indians  here  be  apportioned  the 
necessary  seed  from  there,  as  this  can  be  done  without  any  great  expense  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  satisfactory  results  of  last  year's  cutting  barley  for  hay  has  induced  many 
more  Indians  to  cut  and  bale  their  barley  crop  as  hay.  If  we  had  the  mower  and 
hay-press  I  asked  for  last  year  a  better  profit  could  be  obtained.  The  expense 
involved  here  for  baling  hay  amounts  to  $2.50  to  $3  per  ton. 

Our  so-called  second  crop,  consisting  of  beans,  squash,  etc.,  is  in  good  condition 
and  promises  to  be  a  full  average  crop,  although  the  locusts  have  again  put  in  an 
appearance.  Fortunately  these  insects  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  they  were  last 
year  when  they  destroyed  everything,  as  reported. 

During  the  last  year  the  Indians  have  been  engaged  in  cutting  wood  and  hauling 
the  same  to  the  city  of  Tucson  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  previous  year;  in  fact, 
they  have  supplied  the  market  with  this  article  far  above  the  ordinary  demand,  so 
that  the  price  of  the  wood  has  fallen  from  its  former  valuation  of  $4  to  $5  per  cord  to 
about  $2.75  to  $3.  Besides  the  allottees  themselves,  who  possess  timber  land,  there 
are  a  great  many  nonallottees  who  have  no  timber  or  wood  of  their  own.^  These, 
aooording  to  my  census,  have  increased  on  this  reservation  f^om  72  to  134  since  last 
▼ear.  As  they  have  no  wagons  of  their  own  they  hire  these  vehicles  on  shares  from 
Mexicans  living  near  the  reservation  and  engage  in  the  business  of  soiling  wood, 
which,  in  the  oity,  is  always  a  cash  article.    The  more  wood  business  they  can  engage 
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in  the  lew  attentioii  they  will  Rive  to  fiirming.  As  the  dry  or  "  waste "  wood  it 
beeomiiig  sCMroe  the  Indians  have  oe^n  to  oat  standing  timber  in  a  rather  indiserimr 
inate  fashion.  The  atmosphere  here  is  very  dry  and  the  out  timber  therefore  becomes 
Toiy  soon  marketable  wood.  I  have  done  my  best  to  stop  these  proceedings,  bat  as 
long  as  there  is  no  law  to  arrest  and  panish  by  imprisonment  saoh  offenders  they 
will  persist  in  their  nefarions  eondact  and  will  undoabtedly  destroy  all  the  timber 
lon^  before  the  finid  patent  will  be  issued  for  their  land.  I  consider  this  a  very 
senotts  matter  and  wonid  urgently  recommend  that  something  be  done  in  the  premises 
withoat  delay. 

The  Papago  allottees  have  not  yet  claimed  any  of  their  rights  as  citizens,  bat  at 
the  same  time  they  have  done  their  duty  as  citizens  in  this  respeoty  that  they  have 
worked  on  the  public  roads  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  road  overseer  from 
the  villim^  of  San  Xavier  to  Tucson,  x25  allottees  having  each  f^iren  one  day's  work 
for  that  purpose.  This  was  done  to  comply  with  the  Territorial  law  exacting  this 
duty  from  every  male  citizen  between  the  ages  of  21  and  50  years,  or  in  default  of 
said  labor  a  payment  of  $2. 

Besi4»es  doing  this  work  we  have  opened  a  new  road  on  the  reservation  and  built 
two  bridges,  for  the  construction  of  which  I  furnished  the  lumber  fh>m  my  private 
means,  as  my  request  fot  said  lumber  had  been  disregarded. 

Five  arrests  have  been  made  during  the  past  year,  one  for  wife-beatin|(,  the  enl- 
prit  being  sentenced  to  sixty  days'  imprisonment,  and  four  for  bringing  liquor  into 
the  reservation.  These  four  liquor  cases  are  still  pending  in  the  U.  S.  district  court 
at  Tucson.  There  is  also  a  case  landing  against  a  Chinaman  for  selling  liquor  to 
these  Indians,  where  the  accused  is  held  under  bonds  of  $500.  All  these  cases  will 
probably  be  disposed  of  at  the  next  term  of  courts  which  meets  in  September  next  at 
Tucson.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  an  Indian's  tes- 
timony in  a  liquor  case,  I  have  been  successful  in  obtaining  sufficient  evidence  to 
convict  the  above-mentioned  defendants ;  but  inasmuch  as  Judge  Bolinger  of  the 
U.  S.  court  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  has  decided  in  a  late  case  that  selling  liquor  to  an 
allottee  is  no  offense  against  the  law  for  the  reason  that  the  Indians  taking  land  in 
severalty  makes  them  citizens  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  I  am  afraid  that  the  above- 
mentioned  parties  may  not  be  convicted.  Should  this  be  the  case,  then  the  selling 
of  liquor  to  Indians  wiU  be  practiced  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  become  very 
difficult  to  keep  this  reservation,  where  there  are  so  many  allottees,  in  an  orderly 
manner.  I^regard  to  the  liquor  traffic  and  the  cutting  of  timber  I  shall  address 
you  in  a  sentrate  writing,  begging  for  your  instructions  in  these  matters. 

These  Indians  have  never  received  deserved  attention  from  the  Department,  which, 
as  a  rule,  has  been  liberal  in  its  assistance  to  allottees,  and  especially  to  those  who 
have  shown  an  inclination  toward  farming.  These  latter  have  always  been  sup- 
plied with  the  necessary  seeds  and  farming  implements  with  the  exception  of  this 
reservation.  During  the  last  two  years  we  have  not  received  one  foot  of  lumber,  an 
article  so  much  needed  for  the  construction  of  water  gates,  fence  g&tes,  coffins,  etc. 
When  an  Indian  dies  some  of  his  relatives  apply  to  me  for  a  sufficient  amount  of 
lumber  to  make  a  coffin.  I  give  this  from  my  private  stock,  taking  chances  of  being 
remunerated  for  the  same;  in  some  cases  I  am  repaid,  but  quite  frequently  not, 
because  these  people  are  too  poor.  When  a  county  pauper  dies  he  is  decently  buried 
at  the  expense  of  the  county,  but  the  Indian  poor,  the  wards  of  the  Government, 
even  though  Christianized,  are  buried,  for  the  want  of  a  few  boards,  in  an  old  blanket 
contributed  by  charity,  for  blankets  these  Indians  have  never  received.  Although 
my  force  is  kept  agoing  pretty  constantly  sharpening  farming  tools,  etc.,  for  the  use 
of  the  Indians  under  my  charge,  I  have  never  received  one  single  pound  of  coal.  If 
these  Indians  had  their  wants  supplied  in  accordance  with  my  recommendations  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years  they  would  be  in  much  better  condition.  They  are  well 
enoneh  inclined  toward  farming,  but  they  know,  and  have  experienced  the  fact, 
that  farming  with  ^ood  advice  alone,  without  tools,  can  not  be  successfully  operated. 

During  four  continuous  years  I  have  made  request  after  request  for  the  SMsistance 
indicated  as  above.  I  have  sent  in  list  after  list  of  farming  implements  required, 
always  confining  my  demands  to  the  most  urgent  needs.  During  the  four  and  one- 
half  years  that  f  have  been  the  farmer  in  chiirce  of  this  reservation,  these  Indians 
have  received  one  farm  wagon.  When  I  stated  in  my  report  of  last  December  that 
these  Indians  had  always  been  treated  by  the  Government  like  greatly  neglected 
stepchildren,  I  stated  but  the  bare  truth. 

Last  January  you  very  kindly  invited  me  to  go  to  the  agency  and  select  fh>m  the 
annuity  supplies  such  articles  as  the  Indians  most  needed,  and  you  have  since  then 
very  liberally  given  us  all  you  could  spare,  but  as  your  stock  of  farming  implements 
was  very  limited,  we  could  not  get  the  necessary  number  of  farming  tools. 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation  derive  no  benefit  from  the  thousands  of  dollars  dis- 
tributed yearly  amon^  the  Indians  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency  for  freight- 
ing, labor  on  new  buildings,  for  beef  furnished,  for  school,  etc. :  neither  do  tney 
derive  any  benefit  from  the  grist  mill  at  the  agency^  where  the  Indians  there  oan 
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obtftia  86  par  oent  for  their  wheat  in  floor,  shorts,  and  bran.  Here  the  Papago  aeUe 
Us  grain  for  90  cents  per  cwt.  and  bays  floor  at  $3  per  cwt.  There  is  no  Qovemment 
mIiooI  here.  The  Government  does  not  own  a  single  boiiding  on  this  reservationi 
MMi  the  Papago  Indians  have  absolotely  no  opportnnity  to  be  employed  in  any  way 
by  the  Government,  like  those  at  the  Saoaton  Agency. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  Papago  Indians  have  been  very  moch  neglected 
by  the  Government,  as  above  stated,  and  the  forther  fact  that  they  had  a  very  poor 
harrest  in  1893,  and  that  farm  prodocts  have  fetched  prices  below  those  of  every 
previoos  year,  still  they  have  made  very  fair  progress  toward  civilisation  daring  the 
past  year.  The  number  of  farmers  has  increased ;  many  Indians  have  moved  apon 
their  farms  to  reside  there  permanently.  Several  Indians  keep  their  farms  in  very 
good  condition.  New  wells  nave  been  aoff,  new  hoases  bailt,  250  days'  labor  has  been 
performed  on  roads.  The  sanitary  condition  is  first  class,  doe  mainly  to  neater 
deanliaess,  improved  houses,  better  living,  and  the  discarding  of  the  use  of  iditoh 
irater. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  state  that  gambling  and 
dmnkenness  have  dimini&ed  to  a  very  appreciable  degree. 

I  again  recommend  the  parchase  of  two  good  stallions  and  two  good  bolls  for  the 
Papago  allottees  to  improve  their  stock,  which  is  of  a  very  inferior  breed.  The 
fsnoeid  ]>art  of  the  reservation  will  famish  enough  feed  for  from  1,500  to  2,000  animals. 
A  hay  press  should  also  be  boaght  for  these  Indians. 

Thanking  yoa  for  the  kind  treatment  I  have  received  from  you  and  yoor  office, 
I  am,  very  respectfolly, 

J.  M.  Berqbr, 
Fanner  in  Charge, 

J.  EOB  YOUNQ, 

17.  S,  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  SAN  CARLOS  AGENCY. 

,San  Carlos,  Ariz.,  Auguei  f6, 1894, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  this  agency  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1894,  with  census  list  and  statistics : 

Males  above  18 1,073 

Females  above  14 1, 565 

School  children  6  to  16,  attending  or  not — 

Males 696 

Females 592 

Total  popolation 4,817 

I  assumed  charge  of  the  agency  July  22, 1893,  in  obedience  to  special  orders  of  the 
War  Department,  relieving  Capt.  Lewis  Johnson,  Twenty-fourth  Infanti^.  I  still 
retain  command  of  the  post  of  San  Carlos  as  per  arrangement.  On  assuming  charge 
a  yery  satisfactory  state  of  affairs  was  found  to  exist,  and,  as  I  had  been  more  or  less 
in  contact  with  the  Indians  for  six  or  eight  months  prior,  had  little  difficulty  in 
adapting  myself.  The  dual  duties  are  hard  at  times,  out,  with  the  proper  support 
which  I  have  received  from  both  departments,  it  is  I  am  convinced  the  best  way  to 
manage  these  Indians  for  some  time  to  come.  The  country  and  climate  is  very 
mooh  against  their  becoming  entirely  self-supporting  in  any  short  time,  and  ontU 
then  at  least  they  must  be  kept  under  absolute  control  if  possible. 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  past  three  or  four  years  t<o  advance  them  in  civilisation 
and  industry,  and  although  they  can  not  be  said  to  be  like  the  eastern  tribes  who  are 
•o  sorroonded  by  civilization  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  advancing. 

The  crops  for  this  year  will  ag^egate  fully  as  much  as  last  year,  notwithstanding 
the  extreme  dry  season.  No  rain  to  speak  of  fell  here  during  the  spring  months 
Mid  the  usual  July  rains  were  backward.  The  temperature  was  quite  extreme,  the 
average  for  this  year  for  May  and  June  was  over  100^,  the  mercury  reaching  111°  on 
several  occasions.  The  com  now  promises  well  except  just  below  the  agency  on  the 
Gila  where  the  water  has  been  hard  to  get  on  the  land,  the  river  San  Carlos  being 
dry  on  the  surface  and  the  Gila  nearly  so.  All  the  other  farms  have  done  very  weU 
for  water  this  year. 

These  Indians  do  considerable  work  of  other  nature  than  agriculture,  although  it 
has  been  the  aim  this  year  to  have  all  do  some  farming  in  addition.  There  nave 
been  numbers  employed  in  cutting  and  hauling  wood  and  hay  for  agency  and  post, 
baaket-making  being  something  of  an  indus^  among  the  women,  and  amounting 
to  several  hundred  dollars  during  the  year.  A  few  have  been  allowed  to  seek 
•mployzsant  of  different  kinds  in  and  about  the  town  of  Globe,  3S  miles  distant  from 
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ageney,  proper  work  ffiven  them  bv  residents,  at  whose  reqnest,  in  most  instuioes, 
the  Indians  remain.  Reports  and  obseiration  say  they  are  doing  very  well  in  most 
instances.    In  only  one  case  has  it  been  necessary  to  recall  any. 

An  endeavor  has  been  made  to  teach  a  little  thrift  in  the  matter  of  farms  and 
farming  implements.  Only  2  new  plows  were  issaed  daring  the  year,  74  having 
been  repaired  in  the  same  time.  Over  60  wagons,  requiring  all  lands  of  repairs,  have 
passed  through  the  shops  in  the  period.  No  new  land  has  been  taken  up,  but 
fences  repaired,  and  lands  inside  cleared.  Some  seed  was  issaed  to  families  whose 
farms  failed  last  year  through  no  fault.  Others  who  had  not  taken  proper  care 
^ere  given  an  opportunity  to  sell  hay  and  wood  to  the  agency  and  post,  in  order  to 
procure  seed  by  their  own  efforts. 

The  agency  gristmill  has  been  in  operation  all  the  year.  About  240,000  pounds  of 
good  flour,  besides  the  bran,  have  been  turned  out,  the  product  of  wheat  raised  by 
the  people,  and  ^ound  for  them,  making  a  much  needea  addition  to  the  flour  ration, 
and  a  step  in  direction  of  support.  The  mill  has  started  well  again  for  the  new 
year. 

The  engines  also  furnish  power  for  water  supply  for  school  and  agency.  Recom- 
mendation to  increase  the  water  supply,  if  possible,  which  is  not  adequate,  will  be 
made  as  soon  as  probable  cost  and  feasibility  can  be  ascertained. 

A  number  of  examples  have  been  made  by  trial  b^  Indian  court  for  offenses  against 
law  and  order,  and  a  number  of  minor  cases  of  discipline  by  the  agent.  There  is  still 
considerable  gambling,  which  is  so  natural  to  these  people  that  it  is  hard  to  prevent. 
It  is  not  allowed  in  the  condnes  of  the  agency  at  all  nor  in  the  vicinity  on  Sundays. 
I  have  not  traced  any  cases  of  introduction  of  liquor  on  the  reserve  this  year  in  viola- 
tion of  law,  and  I  doubt  if  there  has  been  any.  Tiswin  is  still  drank  by  these 
Indians,  but  all  cases  brought  to  notice  are  dealt  with  either  by  the  agent  or,  in  graver 
cases  involving  quarrels,  by  the  **  court  of  Indian  offenses,"  which  I  consider  to  be 
of  ^eat  valuehere,  taking  part  of  the  onus  of  punishment  from  the  agent.  The  great 
minority  of  evil-doers,  however,  have  proper  respect  for  either  authority.  Polyg- 
amy has  continued  to  be  held  in  check,  the  apparent  discrepancy  being  a  clerical 
error  last  year.    Dual  wives  will  be  separated  as  soon  as  opportunity  offers. 

Few  meoicine  men  are  in  practice  on  this  reservation,  and  then  only  in  places  so 
remote  as  to  be  almost  impossible  to  pf^vent.  Indians  here  generally  seem  to  have 
more  respect  each  year  for  the  agency  physician ;  the  present  one  does  his  whole  duty. 

There  nave  been  no  serious  complaints  from  whites  regarding  contact  with  these 
Indians  during  the  year.  It  has  been  necessary  to  send  after  acorn  hunters  on  the 
west  side  of  the  reserve  on  one  or  two  occasions,  but  no  damage  of  any  kind  has  been 
reported. 

There  has  been  one  case  of  suicide  and  two  cases  of  shooting,  neither  fatal,  at 
Apache  during  the  year,  and  one  case  in  which  two  Indians  were  Killed,  and  one  case 
of  an  assault  on  policeman  at  San  Carlos.  The  cases  at  Apache  were  remote  and  were 
not  taken  note  of  by  law.  Claim  partly  accidental.  In  one  case  at  San  Carlos 
offender  was  given  twenty-five  years'  imprisonment,  and  the  other  allowed  to  go 
free  by  quibbles  of  the  law.  Not  many  serious  disorders  among  over  4,500  people 
of  the  nomadic  habits  and  violent  tempers  of  the  '*  Apache.'' 

Nothing  authentic  has  been  heard  of  the  renegade  Kid  since  May  13, '1893.  The 
encounter  by  Clark,  in  which  a  young  squaw  was  killed,  not  being  traceable  in  any 
way  to  him.    There  was  one  man,  one  woman,  and  a  child. 

Missionary  work,  under  Lutheran  auspices,  has  been  started  about  9  miles  from 
the  agency  up  the  San  Carlos  River,  ani  when  in  operation  gives  promise  of  good 
results.    The  gentlemen  seem  very  much  in  earnest  and  adapted  to  the  work. 

The  school  at  the  agency  has  been  in  full  operation  for  the  ten  school  months  of 
the  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  90,  and  in  my  opinion  has  Improved  during 
the  year.  The  school  employes  have  been  efficient,  and,  with  the  exceptions  noted 
in  my  letters  of  June  30,  have  been  loyal  to  their  work  and  to  the  agency  authority. 
I  consider  the  progress  of  the  children  to  have  been  good,  and  they  seem  to  be  well 
contented.  No  deaths  have  occurred,  and  no  cases  of  sickness  beyond  the  trivial 
ones  incident  to  children.    The  morale  of  the  school  has  been  good. 

The  stone  school  building,  teachers' dwelling,  and  shops  have  been  completed  dar- 
ing the  vear  at  a  cost  of  $1^,207.86 ;  good  structures  for  the  purpose,  and  will  greatly 
add  to  tne  comfort  of  all.  The  fences  have  been  repaired  and  straightened.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  place  100  pupils  in  the  school  this  faXL,  I  am  of  the  opinion  the  need  of 
another  dormitory  will  be  apparent  during  the  coming  year. 

A  well  was  started  and  abandoned  by  caving,  and  another  dug  in  the  attempt  to 
^t  water  for  irrigating  a  small  piece  of  j^onna,  about  5  acres,  which  is  inclosed  in 
immediate  rear  of  the  school,  part  of  which  was  broken  this  year;  but  water  failed. 
The  last  well  dug  has  some  water  now  in  the  dry  season  and  it  is  hoped  may  increase. 
It  was  with  this  In  view  that  the  recommendation  was  made  in  February  for  an  aero- 
motor,  which  has  received  attention.  This  and  other  land  surrounding  the  school  is 
not  susceptible  of  irrigation  by  ditches,  with  any  reasonable  promise  of  suooesa  or 
moderate  cost. 
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An  the  neeetsary  repairs  to  agency  aud  Indian  harness  has  been  made  by  school 
boys  assisted  and  instructed  by  the  shoe  and  harness  makers  as  well  as  necessary 
repairs  to  pupils'  shoes.  One  of  the  boys  has  been  placed  in  the  whoelrighfc  shop 
aiicL  one  in  the  blacksmith  shop  every  artemoon  during  school  days.  These  details 
are  ^lan^ed  from  time  to  time.  All  of  the  paintine  of  the  new  buildings,  except 
school  buildings,  and  all  of  the  repairs  (painting)  of  old  buildings  have  been  done 
by  sehool  boys ;  some  of  them  show  great  aptitude. 

Trespassing  cattle  have  given  more  or  less  trouble  during  the  year,  but  stockmen 
generally,  where  cattle  run  on  the  rivers  and  near  farms,  have  answered  to  my  oalls 
to  remove  stock  very  well.  Farmers  have  driven  them  off  in  some  instances,  but 
cattle  will  drift  onto  the  reservation  in  the  dry  season  in  spite  of  all  efforts.  Either 
some  more  stringent  laws  will  have  to  be  enacted  or  some  portion  of  the  reserve  not 
needed  for  pasture  by  Indians  placed  under  pasture  leases.  It  will  require  a  much 
larger  force  than  is  at  the  control  of  either  the  Indian  agent  or  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  military  posts  to  keep  these  lands  free  from  cattle  at  all  times  ana 
under  all  circumstances.  Cattle  on  the  north  and  on  the  east  are  the  hardest  to 
control  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  ranches  to  the  reservation  line. 

Considerable  work  has  been  done  on  the  roads  during  the  year,  but  much  of  the 
labor  seems  lost  under  the  wheels  of  the  heavy  freight  wagons  plying  the  roads 
between  Thomas  and  Globe,  over  40  miles  on  the  reserve. 

The  Indian  police  have  been  very  good  in  duties  during  the  year,  but  would  be 
mneh  more  efficient  if  they  could  be  allowed  forage  for  horses  so  as  to  be  mounted; 
but  the  smallness  of  appropriations  do  not  seem  to  warrant  it. 

There  are  no  allotted  lands  on  this  reservation,  but  the  great  majority  live  on 
some  definite  separate  piece  of  land. 

Indian  Inspector  Cadman  and  Supervisor  MosS;  school  service^  visited  this  agency 
in  the  latter  part  of  April. 

FORT  APACHB. 

This  portion  of  the  reservation  has  been  under  charge  of  an  officer  of  the  Army 
detailed  for  that  purpose,  who  is  assistant  to  the  agent,  under  the  present  rule  of 
control.  These  Indians,  called  White  Mountains,  are  somewhat  more  nomadic  than 
those  at  San  Carlos,  are  considerably  scattered  into  small  bands,  distant  from  the 
military  post  which  is  near  the  center  of  this  part  of  the  reservation,  and  in  conse- 
quence much  harder  to  bring  under  surveillance. 

Many  of  them  have  farms  and  raise  some  wheat,  barley,  and  considerable  com. 
They  have  a  number  of  horses  and  some  cattle.  Rations  have  been  issued  but  seven 
months  in  the  year,  December  to  June,  during  the  past  two  years,  the  Indians  living 
by  their  own  efforts  the  remainder  of  the  year.  I  believe  these  Indians  originally 
preferred  this  mode  to  being  moved  to  San  Carlos.  Their  country  is  very  mountain- 
ous and  h^  good  timber,  grass,  and  water.  Rations  will,  in  my  opinion,  have  to  be 
issued  to  a  few  old  and  infirm  people  weekly  this  year,  which  I  will  make  the  sub- 
ject of  a  letter  later. 

A  boarding  school  was  started  in  January  which,  although  still  unfinished  as  to 
buildings,  is  productive  of  much  good,  and  I  am  in  hopes  to  increase  the  attendance 
oonsiderably  this  season.  Onl v  2§  could  be  accommodftted  this  year.  The  buildings 
have  cost  very  little  beyond  the  pay  of  employes.  It  has  been  the  endeavor  not  to 
incur  much  expenditure  of  money  during  the  past  fiscal  year  and  until  the  present 
buildings  had  been  completed,  when  the  water  system  would  be  given  attention,  the 
Iboation  requiring  a  considerable  expenditure  of  money  to  perfect. 

This  part  of  the  reservation  is  so  removed  from  the  agency  by  80  miles  of  rough 
mountain  trails  as  to  render  personal  supervision  impossible ;  consequently  much  has 
to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  officer  in  charge,  relying  on  a  visit  or  two  a  year 
from  here  and  the  military  telegraph  line  for  the  control.  The  property  responsi- 
bility is  increasing  all  the  time,  making  it  more  difficult  to  render  proper  account- 
ability. The  recommendation  of  la»t  year  that  the  reserve  be  divided  under  a  sepa- 
rate agency  on  the  line  of  the  Black  and  the  Salt  rivers  on  the  south  is  most  earnestly 
renewed. 

Very  respectfully, 

Albert  L.  Myer, 
Captain,  Eleventh  Infantry,  Acting  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  San  Carlos  School. 

San  Cablos,  Ariz.  July  SI,  1894, 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  my  third  annual  report  ot  the  San  Carlos  Indian  boarding 
■chodL 

Tlie  sebool  vear  ending  June  80, 1894,  has  been  one  of  great  prosperity.  The  attendance  has  been  all 
ire  ecfold  healuAiUy  aecommodate,  and  the  advancement  in  all  departmenta  satisfactory.    When  I 
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look  back  two  years,  to  the  time  when  but  few  of  onr  pupUa  were  able  to  speak  a  word  of  Bagliah,  it 
hardly  seems  possible  that  they  oonld  in  snob  a  short  period  have  acoomplfsbed  so  mnob.  Th^  now 
read  mtelligeutly  and  nnderstandinely  in  the  Second  and  Third  readers.  Tbey  have  also  acquired  a 
ttiir  knowledge  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  One  evening  each  week  haa 
been  devoted  to  mental  arithmetic,  and  the  results  are  remarkable.  In  addition  to  the  above  they 
have  received  careful  instruction  in  penmanship,  plain  drawing,  sentence  building,  and  the  mdimenia 
of  vocal  music. 

An  interesting;  Sunday  school  haa  been  maintained  durine  the  year.  We  have  also  had  chnrchaer- 
vicea  each  Sabbath,  conducted  by  the  missionary  (Bev.  Plocner). 

In  the  industrial  departments  much  has  been  accomplished.  Fourteen  bovs  have  been  regularly 
detailed  to  work  in  the  shoe  and  harness  shops,  and  two  in  the  agency  blacksmith  shop.  jQl  have 
made  satisfactory  progress.    The  other  boys  have  been  taueht  general  work. 

During  the  vear  all  the  old  buildings  have  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  painted.  All  this  work 
was  done  by  the  boys  and  industrial  teacher.  The  girls  have  been  taught  to  out  fit,  and  manuflicture 
all  their  clothing  and  keep  the  same  in  good  repair.  Some  of  them  have  received  instruction  in  cook- 
ing and  making  bread,  and  all  have  been  tought  to  do  laundry  work. 

Our  school  plant  has  been  much  improved,  during  the  past  twelve  months,  by  the  completion  of 
new  buildings  and  remodeling  of  old  ones.  We  can  now  nealthfully  and  oomfoortably  aooommodato 
100  pupils. 

I  take  great  pleasure  and  pride  in  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact  thftt  there  has  not  been  a 
death  in  the  scnool  during  my  supervision,  nor  a  serious  case  of  sickness. 

Our  force  of  employes,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  been  able,  earnest  workers.  Mooh  of  oar 
prosperity  is  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Cant.  A.  L.  Hyer  (our  agent).  At  all  times  we  have  had 
nis  hearty  cooperation.  Almost  every  day  he  nas  visited  the  school  premises.  He  has  given  mnch  of 
his  time  and  cheerfully  did  everything  in  his  power  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  schooL  Oar 
fiiture  is  bright  The  success  of  the  past  gives  us  great  encouragement  The  Indians  are  very 
friendly  and  well  disposed,  and  many  of  them  are  proud  of  the  progress  made  by  their  children  in 
school. 


Total  enrollment  during  year. 
Average  attendance  for  year. . 


In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  many  favors  extended  to  us. 
Bespectftilly,  yours, 

Thos.  L.  Hogub, 
Superintendent  and  Principal  ^aeher. 
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Report  of  SurEBiKTENDENx  of  Fort  Apache  School. 

FoBT  Apachb  Boabdiko  School, 
8an  Carloe  Agency,  Arix.,  Jvly  f ,  1894. 

Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  work  of  this  school  for  the  past  year, 
and  oi^its  present  condition. 

On  assuming  charge  here,  early  in  May,  I  found  things  in  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  While  the 
status  ot  the  school  has  undergone  recent  changes,  a  characteristic  of  **  crudeneas  "  is  quite  apparent 
in  almost  every  external  feature. 

The  school  was  oi>ened  Januury  27,  with  an  enrollment  of  28  pupils,  11  girls  and  17  boya.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  superintendent  to  teke  charge,  nor  was  there  any  teacher  to  take  charge  of  class- 
room work. 

I  have  found  the  children  very  tracteble  and  inouisitive.  They  are  natural  imitators  and  readily 
take  to  many  customsof  civilization.  With  equal  opportunities  for  scholastic  advancement,  I  think 
there  are  are  very  few,  if  any,  Indian  children  who  would  make  more  rapid  progress  than  the  White 
Mountain  Apache.  For  the  last  few  weeks  fully  half  the  boys  have  come  to  me  almost  daily  and 
asked  the  privilege  of  teking  their  books  and  slates  to  their  dormitory  and  "have  school."  It  was 
both  interesting  and  gratifying,  on  stepping  into  their  room,  to  find  them  arranged  in  sxnJall  groups 
reading  the  same  lesson  in  concert  or  copying  lessons  on  their  slates.  On  such  occasions  there  was 
no  boisterousness.  Some  of  the  children  who  six  weeks  ago  did  not  know  a  single  word  in  the  First 
Reader  can  not  only  read  some  of  the  easier  lessons,  but  write  them  fairly  well  upon  their  slatea. 

As  but  few  of  those  children  were  ever  in  school  before  coming  here,  their  most  difficult  work  is 
the  acquiring  of  English.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  understand  the  language  fairly  well,  I  feel  coot- 
fldent  that  their  advancement  in  class-room  work  will  be  much  more  rapid. 

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  school  have  made  such  remarkable 
progress  as  compared  with  that  which  the  average  class  of  white  children  should  be  expected  to 
make  in  the  same  time.  Ifo  clasa  of  Indian  children  can  learn  reading  and  become  proficient  in  the 
uses  and  relations  of  numbers  as  readily  as  white  children.  It  will  require  generatlona  of  training 
to  endow  thom  with  mental  capacity  equivnlent  to  that  of  the  present  generation  of  white  children. 
Besides,  their  inability  to  use  and  interpret  the  English  language  is  a  great  impediment  to  their  prog- 
ress during  the  first  few  years  of  their  school  life. 

The  farm. — We  have  a  small  farm  or  garden  of  about  6  acres.  It  was  planted  late,  bat  has  been  well 
cultivated  by  one  of  the  Interior  Department  farmers,  with  assistance  ttufm  school  b<^  detailed  for 
that  purpose.  InsecU  destroyed  much  of  the  earlier  growth,  and  the  "  squaws  "  have  trespassed  to 
a  considerable  extent.  As  the  farm  is  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  school,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  identify  the  marauders.  Lieut.  Blatehford,  onr  oflicer  in  charge,  haa  planned  the  open- 
ing of  a  ditch  and  the  teking  up  of  a  very  desirable  tract  of  about  15  acres  on  the  school  aide  oi  the 
river.    This  will  make  a  beautiful  little  farm,  and  the  location,  too,  is  quite  convenient. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  anything  like  a  correct  estimate  of  the  amount  or  value  of  garden  products 
for  this  year.  The  indications  are  that  the  com,  potato,  onion,  cabbage,  and  squaah  oropa  will  be 
fkirlv  good.  We  had  an  abundance  of  lettuce  snd  some  radishes  the  last  two  weeks  of  school.  These 
are  the  only  vogetebles  the  garden  furnished  thus  far.  While  we  consider  it  a  matter  of  much  imp<ff- 
tance  to  have  a  good  garden,  we  consider  it  really  more  important  that  the  boys  receive  proper  instruc- 
tion in  the  science  and  art  of  field  culture. 

Msehanioal. — Some  of  the  boys  have  displayed  much  intelligence  in  the  performanoe  of  what  little 
mechanical  work  has  been  done  here  of  late.  They  dresscKl  the  shingles  and  did  almost  all  the 
shineling  of  sides  and  ends  of  a  24  by  80  foot  buildlnsr .  They  have  also  assisted  in  temiag  ft^fttliHff 
building  26  by  80  feet  and  in  making  several  thousaua  adobea. 
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Domectie.— Onr  fsmale  amployds  are  Mstotant  matron  and  oook.  With  the  assiatanoe  of  the  sirla 
they  perform  the  work  of  matron,  cook,  aeamstreas,  and  laondresa.  Althongh  so  much  work  devolTea 
upon  them  they  hare  for  sometime  been  doing  good  work.  Beside  attending  to  sach  repairing  as  ia 
oeceaaaiy  in  a  school  of  this  size,  they  have  manufactured  (in  the  last  six  we^s)  13  sheets,  11  pillow- 
oasea,  8  tableclotha,  20  dresses,  10  aprons,  and  17  gowns.  A  few  of  the  girls  have  learned  to  do  plain 
■ewiiig.  All  have  had  experience  in  dining-room,  kitchen,  and  laundry  work,  and  have  proven  inem- 
•^ves  very  apt  in  each  place. 

Health  ud  aautary  oonditions. — The  achool  buildinsrs  are  located  on  a  beantifnl,  sloping  mesa,  at  an 
altitude  of  about  226  feet  above  the  bed  of  North  Fork  of  White  Moimtain  River,  ana  about  5,600  feet 
•bove  sea  level.  Mountains  oompletely  sorroond  our  site,  at  firom  one-eighth  of  a  mile  to  4  miles  dia- 
tanoe.  We  have  all  the  advantagea  to  be  derived  from  a  dry  location,  a  pure  mountain  atmosphere, 
and  the  inspiring  effects  of  nicturesqne  scenery. 

While  the  artificial  condi^ons  are  not  the  beet  for  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  buildings,  so  far  as 
ventilation  is  concerned,  are  admirably  adapted  to  warm  weather.  AU  but  two  rooms  are  still  in  the 
rough.    On  account  of  scarcity  of  lumber  temporary  floors  are  in  use  in  most  of  the  buildings. 

Smoe  the  1st  of  May  the  general  health  of  the  children  has  been  good.  The  only  trouble  or  any  oon- 
aeqnence  was  an  infection  of  sore  eyes.  This,  I  think,  was  caused  by  intense  light  and  the  great 
amoont  of  sand  carried  by  strong  winds. 

The  water  used  for  all  school  purposes  was,  until  recently,  hauled  f^m  the  river.  While  it  is  quite 
clear  and  reputed  to  be  pure,  we  changed  our  source  of  supply  for  cooking  and  drinking  pnrpoaea 
ftmn  the  river  to  a  spring  which  is  very  difBcult  of  aooess.  Arrangements  are  now  being  made  to 
anbatitute  a  pomp  and  main  in  place  of  two  yoke  of  oxen,  for  carrying  water  from  the  spring  to  the 
sdbooL 

Care  has  been  taken  to  disinfect  all  dormitories,  schoolroom,  etc.,  aa  often  as  there  waa  oooaaion  for 
•noh,  sulphate  of  iron  and  other  diainfectauts  being  used.  Dr.  J.  Silverstein,  the  agency  phyaidan, 
haa  evinced  much  interest  in  this  matter  and  given  appreciated  assistance. 

Bmploytfs.— I  am  very  weU  satisfied  with  Mr.  James  Bissett  (blacksmith  and  engineer),  Mlsa  Cora 
Cooley  (assistant  matron),  and  Mrs.  Fanny  Adair  (cook).  Mr.  Bissett  is  undoubtiBdly  a  thoroughly 
oompetent  man,  and  appears  quite  willing  to  perform  any  duty  that  hia  positimi  requires  of  him. 
Miss  Cooley  has  become  a  most  valuable  employ  6.  She  is  well  qualified  for  tne  position  she  holds,  and 
oommaads  ihe  utmost  confidence  and  respect  of  the  children.  Being  a  native  of  the  reservation,  and 
having  Apache  blood,  she  speaks  the  language  fluently,  and  is  freouently  of  much  service  as  an  inter- 
preter. There  is  no  other  competent  interpreter  here.  Mrs.  Adair  is  a  very  good  woman,  and  tries  to 
do  her  duty.  Being  a  full-blooa  Pah-XJte  Indian,  and  very  illiterate,  she  can  not  exert  the  same  progres* 
aiTeinflnenceover  the  childien  that  a  good  white  woman  would.    Her  work  is  very  weU  done.    *    *    * 

A  good  kindereartner  or  primary  teacher  would  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  force.  I  have  no 
aasistance,  or  haa  none  in  my  class-room  work  since  I  came;  but  still,  I  sot  along  very  nicely  with  86 
boys  and  girls.  With  a  largely  increased  attendance  next  year,  additions  teaching  force  will  be  much 
needed. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  that  my  relations  with  the  agency  have  been  very  pleasant.  Capt. 
Meyer  (agent)  and  Lieut.  Blatchford  (officer  in  charge)  have  encouraged  me  very  much  by  the  inter- 
eat  they  are  manifeating  in  the  success  of  the  Fort  Apache  school.  They  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
make  our  surroundinga  as  comfortable  and  pleasant  as  possible  by  the  opening  of  the  next  session  of 
achool. 

Truating  that  we  may  give  good  reports  from  here  for  the  coming  year, 
I  have  the  honor  to  t>e,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Bkkj.  F.  Jackson, 

Sup^HnUndent, 
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EEPOETS  OF  AGENTS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

REPORT  OF  HOOPA  VALLEY  AGENCY. 

HOOPA  Yallet  Aoenct,  Cal.,  August  tO,  1894, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  Hoopa  and  Lower 
Klamath  Indians  of  this  agency  for  the  nscal  year  1894,  as  follows : 

HOOPAS. 

The  census  taken  in  June  by  the  agency  physician  shows  the  following  statistics : 

Whole  number  living  on  the  reservation 485 

Ahsent  at  school  in  Oregon 1 

Total 486 

Males 226 

Females 260 

Males  over  18  years  old 137 

Females  over  14  years  old 183 

Births  during  the  year 17 

Deaths 12 

School  children  6  to  16  years  old,  inclusive 103 

Bohool  children  6  to  18  years  old,  inclusive 116 

Of  the  whole  number,  53  are  over  60  years  old. 
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Hoofiea  iDhabited  by  IndiauB: 

Fiftme 

Indian 


87 
19 


Total 106 

Bams,  frame 17 

Stablos,  frame  and  log 20 

Stock  owned  by  Indians : 

Horses 221 

Moles 14 

Cattle 291 

Swine 244 

Fowls 1,856 

The  people  still  being  Tory  poor,  their  domestic  condition  is  rather  sanalid  and 
miserable,  bat  the  acquisition  of  means,  however  small,  is  always  followed  by 
apparent  improvement.  They  are  indastrions  under  intelligent  direction,  peaceable, 
obedient,  very  kindly  disposed  toward  the  Government  and  the  white  race,  ana 
entirely  contented  with  their  present  condition. 

The  progress  made  in  a  year  by  an  Indian  tribe  is  not  much  noticed  by  one  who  is 
present  with  it  every  day.  The  increase  in  stock  and  the  enlarged  yield  of  the 
nrms,  however,  show  a  very  considerable  advance  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Hoopas 
dnriiig  the  past  year.  The  very  great  majority  of  them  prefer  farming  to  any  otuer 
occupation,  and  their  desire  for  penuanent  and  independent  homes  is  general. 

jlgxionltiire. — ^The  area  cultivated  during  the  year  is : 


By  the  agency acres.. 

By  Indians  individually do 


80 

•eoo 


The  yield  of  the  area  cultivated  by  the  agency  is: 

Hay tons..  t46 

Wheat bushels..  t528 

Oats do....  1 1,148 

Potatoes do tl30 

A  plentiful  supply  of  vegetables. 

The  yield  of  the  Indian  farms  is  approximately  as  follows : 

Hay tons..        450 

Wheat bushels..  td,828 

Oats do....  13,812 

Com do il90 

Potatoes do....      X4B0 

Vegetables  in  liberal  quantities. 

Cords  of  wood  cut  and  delivered 800 

Lumber  sawed  and  distributed feet..  193,000 

Other  work  of  Indians  during  the  year  consisted  of  cutting  and  hauling  timber 
repairing  roads,  clearing  new  land,  building  fences,  etc. 

iSdnoation. — The  agency  boarding  school  was  open  from  September  to  June^  inclusive, 
excepting  vacation  of  ten  davs  after  Christmas  day.  During  the  session  it  was 
filled  to  its  capacity,  and  part  of  the  time  beyond  that.  The  attendance  by  the 
Hoopa  and  Klamath  children  was  about  equal,  no  preference  being  given  either  peo- 
ple. The  Klamaths  appear  to  be  more  anxious  for  the  education  of  their  childitai 
than  the  Hoopas,  and  their  children  appear  to  be  much  more  intelligent  and  recep- 
tive than  the  children  of  the  others.  The  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  60.rak 
The  services  of  the  employes  are  very  satisfactory. 

A  school  building  has  iust  been  completed,  wmch,  with  the  other  improvements 
now  being  made,  will  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  school  to  120  pupils  and  make  the 
establishment  practically  a  new  one. 

The  school  farm,  which  was  opened  last  winter,  consists  of  28  acres,  including 
about  8  acres  of  the  old  post  garden.    The  harvest  of  the  produce  of  the  farm  is : 


Hay tons..  t20 

Wheat bushels..  t82 

Oats do tl20 

Com do.-..  t50 

Potatoes do..-.  X130 


Turnips bushels..  tlO 

Onions do....  i25 

Beans do....  il5 

Other  vegetables do....  tl75-200 


*  Approximated. 


t  Measured. 


{Eatimated. 
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Two  hundred  afnd  Beventy  fmit  trees  said  Wnee  were  set  ont  in  the  school  ffronnds 
daring  the  winter  and  sprinj^,  and  a  iiower  garden  of  1  acre  laid  off  and  caltiyated 
in  the  area  between  the  buildings,  as  an  object  lesson  for  the  pupils. 

The  report  of  the  principal  teacher,  which  exhibits  a  r^am6  of  the  year's  work 
within  the  school,  is  herewith  inclosed.  The  physician's  repbrt,  embracing  informa- 
tion on  both  the  school  and  agency,  is  also  inclosed. 

No  church  missionary  work  is  carried  on  among  either  the  Hoopas  or  Klamaths. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  has  not  been  established,  bein^  unnecessary,  and 
nnsuited  to  the  condition  of  the  Indians.  Trifling  offenses,  if  willful,  are  appropri- 
ately punished,  and  other  offenses  do  not  occur. 

AUotmsnts. — ^No  allotments  have  yet  been  made  on  the  Hoopa  Reserration,  but  it  is 
expected  that  the  work  will  begin  during  the  fall.  The  people  are  anxious  to  have 
their  land  in  severalty,  and  some  of  them  have  left  the  valley,  which  is  overpopn- 
lated,  and  made  homes  where  thej-  can  obtain  larger  tracts  than  they  can  obtain  in 
'  the  old  settlement.  The  valley  land  is  apportioned  out  to  the  occupants  in  areas 
proportionate  to  their  ability  to  cultivate  them  properly.  The  largest  tract  appor- 
tioned this  year  is  about  21  acres,  the  smallest  3  acres,  gardens  not  included. 

If  the  northern  part  of  the  reservation  can  be  made  accessible  over  a  wagon  road, 
enouffh  of  good  agricultural  land  will  become  available  there  to  enable  each  head 
of  a  family  to  have  enough  to  live  upon  comfortably.  An  estimate  has  been  made 
for  the  oonstmction  of  a  road,  the  work  to  be  done  by  Indian  labor. 

Indian  police. — The  regular  duties  of  the  police  are  so  infrequent  and  so  insignifi- 
cant that  their  time  is  given  chiefly  to  manual  labor,  keeping  the  roads  in  repair  in 
the  inclement  season,  keeping  the  trails  open,  etc.  The  time  not  occupied  in  employ- 
ment  fot  themselves  is  given  for  such  casual  labor  as  may  be  necessary  on  the  reser^ 
vation  and  about  the  scmool. 

LOWKR  KLAMATHS. 

These  people  occupy  territory  1  mile  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  Klamath  River, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Trinity  to  the  ocean,  a  distance  of  about  50  miles  as  the  river 
runs.  They  are  so  remote  from  the  agency  and  their  mode  of  life  is  so  different 
from  that  of  the  Hoopas,  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  a  correct  record  of  their  vital 
statistics  or  of  their  affairs.  The  census  of  1992  is  submitted  as  an  approximate 
statement  of  their  number.  *  Living  among  them  are  many  white  settlers  some  of 
whom  have  been  there  for  twenty  years  and  upward.  The  settlers  and  Indians  have 
generallv  intermarried,  so  a  considerable  part  of  the  Lower  Klamath  population  is 
of  mixed  blood.  Some  of  them  are  advanced  in  common  education,  and  many  of 
the  families  of  those  who  are  longest  established  there  have  amassed  wealth  and 

groperty.    The  pure  blood  Indians  who  inhabit  the  reservation  are  poor  and  lead  a 
and-to-mouth  life,  subsisting  chiefly  on  salmon. 

Hie  only  arable  land  occupied  by  Indians  is  found  on  the  benches  along  the  river 
in  lots  of  a  few  acres  in  extent.  These  are  generally  cultivated  as  gardens.  The 
minority  of  the  people  have  very  good  houses,  built  by  themselves  from  lumber  split 
from  redwood  timber.  A  considerable  part  of  the  population  is  absent  from  the 
reservation  all  the  time,  employed  by  the  farmers  and  others  along  the  coast  from 
Crescent  City  to  Humboldt  Bay. 

Seven  hundred  and  forty-four  allotments  have  been  made  to  date  from  the  month 
of  the  Klamath  to  the  mouth  of  the  Trinity,  and  125  patents  have  been  received,  of 
which  72  have  been  delivered  to  the  patentees.  The  land  allotted  can  never  be  used 
for  agriculture,  but  the  allotment  secures  the  Indians  in  the  tenure  of  their  homes. 
The  people  are  friendly,  intelligent,  and  industrious,  and  appear  to  be  wholly  con- 
tented. They  receive  medical  treatment  and  medicines  on  application  to  the  agency 
physician,  but  no  other  allowance. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  assure  the  Commissioner  of  my  great  satisfaction  at  the 
prompt  consideration  of,  and  favorable  action  on  my  request  and  recommendations 
relating  to  the  business  of  the  agency  and  of  the  Indians. 
I  am  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  E.  Dougitrrty, 
Captain f  U.  S.  Armyj  Acting  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


'This  can  not  be  correct  approximately,  if  744  allotmenta  have  been  made  to  those  Indiana. 
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Report  of  Supsrintekdent  of  Hoopa  Valley  School. 

HooPA  Yallbt,  Cal.«  June  90, 18M. 

DVAB  Snt:  I  herewith  snhmit  the  following  report  in  compliance  with  your  reqaeet  for  some  gen- 
eral inibrmation  concerning  the  work  of  the  Uooi>a  Valley  hoarding  schnoi. 

The  teachers  at  present  employed  in  the  literary  department  have  all  assnmed  the  duties  of  their 
positions  since  ahout  the  middle  of  December.  We  acKnowledge  with  pleasare  the  efficient  work  of 
oar  immediate  predecessors  in  this  department,  and  the  cordial  support  rendered  by  the  former  prin> 
cipid.  Miss  Margaret  O'Regan,  while  we  were  fitting  ourselves  for  the  new  situation. 

We  have  been  able,  durmg  our  brief  experience,  to  note  a  commendable  proflnresa  on  the  part  of  all 
the  children  whose  attendance  has  been  sufficiently  regular.  The  mi^orl^  of  the  children  enrolled 
durine  the  year  were  lirst-year  pupils.  With  few  exceptions,  those  of  the  first  year  who  remained  in 
the  scuool  till  the  close  of  the  session,  are  well  prepared  to  enter  the  second-year  grade.  Several  of 
the  brighter  pupils,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  the  English  language  before  entering  sohool,  are 
already  well  along  in  the  second  year's  work.  The  pupils  of  the  higher  grades  have  made  equally 
commendable  progress.  The  mslority  of  those  who  left  school  earlier  in  the  session,  are  pupils  who 
are  very  near  to  tiie  limit  of  school  age.  During  their  few  months  in  school  thc^  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  of  servloe  to  them  hereafter 
in  a  limited  business. 

Throughout  the  year,  a  Sunday  school  and  other  appropriate  Sabbath  exercises,  have  be«i  regu- 
larly conducted.  The  school  employes  have  been  efficiently  aided  in  this  work,  and  in  other  lines  of 
social  and  mond  training,  by  the  i>eople  of  the  community  outside  the  school. 

The  legal  holidays  have  been  observed  by  the  school  with  other  appropriate  exercises. 

The  session  closed  with  a  public  entertainment  of  a  literary  character.  Many  patrons  of  the  school 
attended.    We  think  they  went  away  well  pleased,  and  with  increased  interest  in  our  work. 

Ail  the  girls  have  worked  in  the  sewing  room,  and  have  received  instruction  in  machine  and  hand 
sewing,  patching,  darning,  and  button-hole  work. 

All  the  eirls  of  suitable  as;e  have  had  instruction  in  kitchen,  dining-room,  and  lanndrv  work.  We 
desire  that  the  laundress  ana  the  seamstress  durine  the  coming  year  shall  devote  more  ame  to  teach* 
ing  the  girls,  and  to  accomplish  this  we  recummend  the  employment  of  an  assistant  laundress  and  an 
assistant  seamstress,  for  at  least  a  part  of  tlie  year. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  thank  you  for  your  kindly  assistance  and  for  many  courtesies. 
Bespeotfully, 

HXNBT  A.  Kkndal, 

T^tkehet. 

Capt  W.  B.  DouoHBBTT,  T7.  S.  A., 

Acting  Indian  AgtnL 


REPORT  OP  MISSION-TULE  RIVER  CONSOLIDATED  AGENCY. 

CoLTON,  Cal.  Augu9t  SI,  1894. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  suhmit  my  second  annaal  report  of  the  affairs  of  this 
agency  tos^ether  with  snch  statistics  as  are  required  by  the  regulations  of  1894. 

The  inclosed  census  report  shows  a  total  population  of  3,481.  The  deficiencj^  here 
shown  in  population  as  compared  with  last  year  is  accounted  for  simply  by  imper- 
fect census  reports  of  1893.  I  had  several  men  in  the  field  last  year  (owing  to  the 
short  time  I  had  to  make  my  reports),  and  I  now  find  that  some  of  them  duplicated 
names^  thereby  swelling  the  census  to  an  unnatural  size. 

Tnle  River  BMervation. — I  find  the  agency  buildings  at  this  reservation  badly  located. 
I  will  therefore  ask  authority  to  move  them  to  the  Indian  settlement,  where  the 
former  can  be  of  service  to  the  Indians. 

I  have  asked  for  authority  to  build  a  school  buildine  on  this  reservation.  The 
field  matron  has  done  excellent  work  among  these  people,  who  are  industriouB  and 
reasonably  sober  in  their  habits. 

Fotrero  Reservation. — This  reservation  comprises  the  La  Jolla,  Ta  Peohe,  and  part  of 
the  Rincon  Indians.  They  live  in  villages  on  separate  parts  of  the  reservation  as 
water  and  land  may  be  found  to  suit  tiiem.  They  are  industrious,  well  meaning 
people. 

By  authority  of  the  Department,  the  Escondido  irrigation  district  is  now  building 
across  a  part  of  this  reservation  an  irrigation  ditch  to  conduct  water  to  the  lands  near 
Escondido.    This  is  an  advantage  to  the  Indians. 

Bincon  Reservation. — This  reservation  has  been  alloted  in  severalty  to  the  Indiana 
by  Miss  Foote.  She  made  fifty -one  allotments.  The  Indians  are  industrious ;  their 
houses,  however,  are  poor  and  badly  built.  The  services  of  a  very  good  field  matron 
for  this  and  Potrero  Reservation  would  be  a  blessing  to  these  people. 

Mesa  Grande. — This  reservation,  I  think,  contains  the  worst  element  of  my  many 
charges.  While  industrious,  thoy  are  professional  gamblers  and  terrible  drinkers. 
They  have  fine  land,  and  Uve,  in  most  instances,  in  houses,  and  would  be  well  off 
but  for  the  demon  drink  and  gambling.  They  are  surrounded  by  whites,  who  furnish 
them  drink  and  encourage  their  degraded  ways.    I  have  spent  more  time  at  this 

flace  than  any  one  reservation  in  hopes  to  correct  the  liquor  trade,  which  I  believe 
have  succeeded  in  doing  without  law  and  expense.    This  Mesa  Grande  is  known 
as  tract  No.  2  of  the  Santa  Ysabel  Reservation. 

Santa  YsaheL — ^This  reservation  comprises  three  tracts  of  land,  almost  anrroandinff 
the  Santa  Tsabel  grant.    I  have  spoken  of  tract  No.  2  as  Mesa  Grande,  by  whioh 
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name  it  is  mostly  knoT^n.  Of  tracts  Nos.  1  and  3  little  in  addition  can  be  said  more 
than  \b  said  of  tract  No.  2.  Tlieir  lands  are  good,  and  they  are  indnstrions,  but 
liqnor  and  gamblinfirseems  to  be  their  rain. 

Pala  Beterration.— -This  reservation  has  been  allotted  by  Mr.  Carrere  into  13  allot- 
ments. What  tillable  land  they  have  is  very  excellent.  They  are  indnstrious  people, 
and  have  a  fair  class  of  houses. 

Temaoola  Beserration. — Of  the  people  occupying  this  reservation  I  csm  bnt  say  that 
they  have  been  terribly  abased.  Their  reservation  is  almost  without  water ;  during 
wet  seasons  they  are  short.  This  dry  year  they  can  but  suffer  for  water.  They  are 
law-abidinff  people,  quiet  and  industrious,  own  stock,  have  fair  houses,  and  farm 
when  they  have  rain  sufficient.    Thoy  need  assistance. 

Tuma  Baservation. — This  reservation  now  being  in  a  fair  way  of  a  speedy  allotment 
and  subdivision,  as  recommended  by  the  recent  commission  sent  to  Yuma  for  the  pur- 
pose, leaves  little  to  be  said  by  me. 

Since  the  arrest  and  confinement  of  Chief  Mi^il  and  his  followers  little  trouble 
has  occurred  on  the  reservation.  Some  of  the  xuma  Indians  have  (duf ine  the  double 
reign  of  chiefs)  removed  to  Lower  California  and  Mexico.  This,  I  find,  is  one  of' 
their  migratory  customs.  Mr.  Audrade  desires  me  to  remove  them  from  his  lands 
in  Mexico,  steps,  for  which  I  have  taken,  but  I  am  not  desirous  of  taking  onto  the 
Ynma  Reservation  any  of  the  Mexican  Indians  not  justly  entitled  to  the  oenetits  of 
the  Yuma  tribe. 

Los  Cayotas  Beserratioii. — ^This  reservation,  while  large,  contains  but  a  small  amount 
of  tillable  land.  The  whites  have  patents  to  most  of  the  desirable  land  ahd  water. 
The  whites  being  thus  situated  among  them  causes  a  continuous  strife.  Recently 
gold  in  ledges  has  been  found  on  this  reservation  by  whites.  I  have  notified  the 
miners  that  they  are  on  Government  property.  I  apprehend  no  serious  trouble  with 
these  people,  nor  do  I  think  the  prospect  very  bright  for  the  Indians  to  acquire  any- 
thing for  rents  for  mining  purposes. 

San  Maanel  Seservation. — This  reservation  contains  38  people,  all  told,  640  acres  of 
land,  and  about  25  acres  of  tillable  soil  and  about  50  or  60  acres  where  grain  can  be 
planted  and  harvested  only  by  hand.  They  have  a  fair  class  of  houses,  and  are 
indnstrious  Indians,  working  in  the  fruit  orchards  of  the  whites.  Their  employers 
state  that  they  make  excellent  hands. 

Saboba  or  Ban  Jadnto  Beiervation. — Practically  this  is  one  and  the  same  reservation. 
That  portion  known  as  Saboba  is  situated  on  a  grant,  but  the  sunreme  court  of  Cali- 
fornia has  confirmed  the  possessory  rights  of  these  Indians  to  the  land.  These  people 
are  well  advanced  in  civilized  pursuits,    llieir  water  facilities  should  be  improved. 

Twenty-nine  Palms  Reservation. — ^This  reservation  contains  very  few  people.  They 
have  reasonably  good  houses,  and  are  quiet,  law-abiding  people;  their  lands  are  all 
that  they  require. 

Cahnilla  Reservation. — The  people  of  this  reservation  are  well  advanced,  and  are 
industrious  men  and  women.  They  have  a  very  good  class  of  houses,  and  are  mak- 
ing advancement  in  civilization. 

Luga  Reservation. — ^This  reservation,  while  small,  virtually  comprises  two  reserva- 
tions, that  of  Cosmit  and  Inaja.  Uosmit  is  worthless  as  it  is.  Had  the  Indians 
received  the  lands  they  formerly  owned  or  were  in  possession  of  years  past  they 
would  have  a  comfortable  place  to  live  and  would  have  good  homes,  as  thoy  are 
somewhat  industrious. 

The  people  of  Inaja  are  more  fortunate;  their  lands  are  good  and  quite  sufficient 
for  the  people  residing  thereon,  who  are  not  very  industrious,  but  they  are  quiet 
and  well  advanced  in  civilized  pursuits. 

Lagona  Reservation. — ^This  reservation,  while  small,  is  sufficient  for  the  4  families 
resicung  there.  They  are  industrious  and  well-meaning  people.  Their  lands,  like 
those  of  Campo,  La  Posta,  and  Manzanita,  are  improperly  described. 

Cayapipe  (or  Long  Canyon)  Reservation. — This  reservation  is  located  in  a  long  narrow 
canvon,  inaccessible  by  wagon,  containing  not  10  acres  of  arable  land.  There  are  39 
Indians  living  on  this  place,  who  subsist  upon  acorns  and  hunting.  They  are  indns- 
trious, and  would  make  good  farmers  if  they  had  any  land  to  farm.  They  have  good 
houses,  considering  their  poverty.  I  would  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  to  secure 
them  some  fanning  land  at  the  month  of  this  canyon,  that  a  school  be  established, 
and  that  a  field  matron  be  stationed  with  them.  They  have  been  totally  neglected 
heretofore. 

Campo  Reservation. — ^These  people  have  good  farms,  and  are  industrious;  live  in 
f^ood  houses,  and  are  advanced  in  civilized  pursuits.  The  lands  that  they  are  farm- 
ing, and  always  have  farmed,  are  not  included  in  the  reservation  as  recommended  by 
the  commission. 

Xannaita  Reservation. — ^This  reservation  contains  100  acres  of  good  land  and  6 
£smiliee  of  industrious  people.  McCain,  a  white  man,  has  inclosed  and  improved  a 
part  of  the  reservation.  McCain's  father  lived  on  this  same  property  for  many 
yean.    The  Indians  have  never  claimed  this  land  or  in  any  way  shown  that  they 
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owned  it  or  thought  they  owned  it.  The  actual  survey  of  theresenration,  howerttr, 
shows  this  man  McCain's  property  to  be  within  the  lines  of  the  reservation  aa 
described  and  defined  by  the  commission.  Some  immediate  action  should  be  taken 
looking  to  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  boandariee  of  this  reservation. 

Syenan  BetervatioiL — ^This  reservation  is  so  situated  that  the  Indians  find  employ* 
ment  among  the  whites,  their  neighbors.  They  are  reasonably  industrious  and  are 
very  frugal.  This  reservation  has  been  allotted  by  Agent  Fatten  into  17  allotmentt. 
The  Indians  are  well  satisfied  and  intend  to  build  themselves  comfortable  houses. 

La  Foita  BeservatioiL — This  reservation  contains  verv  little  ^^ood  land.  The  Indians 
are  poor,  and  of  necessity  are  correspondingly  backward  m  farming  and  domestio 
pursuits.    This  reservation  is  not  properly  described  by  the  commission. 

Bamona  Saservation.— This  reservation  is  little  more  than  pasture  laud  for  the  few 
families  living  thereon.  They  are,  however,  well  to  do,  and  live  in  reasonably  good 
houses. 

Oapitan  Grande. — This  reservation  contains  many  acres  of  very  excellent  land.  Its 
peojue  are  not  tip  to  standard  in  civilized  pursuits,  however,  caused  more  by  want 
of  encouragement  than  otherwise.  Many  of  the  best  people  have  petitioned  me  for 
a  day  school,  for  which  I  shall  ask,  believing  it  will  be  of  great  service  to  them. 
Their  reservation  I  consider  the  best  of  all  the  reservations  of  this  agency. 

Agaa  Caliente  Beiervation. — This  reservation,  situated  as  it  is  on  the  desert,  requires 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  during  the  summer  months.  All  products  are  from 
two  to  six  weeks  in  advance  in  maturing  in  this  section  than  elsewhere  in  southern 
California.'  This  has  caused  venturesome  whites  to  interfere  with  the  Indians'  water 
privileges  in  what  is  known  as  the  Toquitch  Canyon  and  the  Andreas  Canyon. 
Mther  of  these  water  sources  would  furnish  sufficient  water  for  the  number  of 
Indians  using  or  requiring  the  use  of  the  waters  tributary  to  the  lands  they  inhabit. 
I  have  now  under  process  of  settlement  an  arrangement  by  which  this  difficulty  will 
be  overcome  and  the  Indians  have  their  just  dues. 

Torres  Reservation. — Of  this  reservation  I  can  but  say  that  while  the  people  are 
industrious  they  have  little  opportun ity  to  display  their  abi li ty .  They  subsist  mostly 
by  work  performed  for  the  railroad  company  or  in  cutting  wood  for  shipment  to 
lios  Angeles.  The  Indian  villages  of  Alamo  Boneto,  Agna  Dulcy,  Fig  Tree,  and  other 
small  villages,  among  which  I  may  mention  La  Mesas  as  the  most  populous  and 
Martinez  as  the  most  central.  The  water  supply  of  these  people  needs  some  improve- 
ment to  the  end  that  they  may  be  better  able  to  grow  gardens  and  maintain  them- 
selves. 

Paoma  Reservation. — While  this  reservation  is  on  a  grant  and  can  not  be  allotted, 
the  Indians  have  established  quite  a  respectable  settlement.  They  are  industrious 
and  frugal. 

Augui^e  Reservation. — This  reservation  is  very  poor  in  point  of  quality  of  land. 
The  few  Indians  residing  there  obtain  work  of  the  railroad  company.  They  do 
nothing  else.  Their  homes  are  not  improved,  though  they  are  quite  industrious  and 
make  good  railroad  hands. 

Monmgo  Reservation. — The  allotment  of  this  reservation  will  accomplish  very  muoh 
in  the  way  of  destroying  the  two  factions  that  there  exist.  The  Indians  are  more 
advanced  in  civilized  pursuits  than  the  Indians  of  any  of  the  reservations  in  this 
agency.  I  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  they  have  always  worked  for  the  whites. 
The  water  supply  of  this  reservation  should  be  developed  and  the  Indians  encour- 
aged thereby  in  industrial  pursuits. 

Mrs.  Tontain,  with  10  acres  of  land  in  or  near  the  northwest  comer  of  see.  1,  T.  8 
S.,  R.  1  E.,  is  still  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Indians,  and  this  agency  is  really  causing 
more  trouble  than  any  tribe  of  Indians  under  ray  charge.  This  woman  should  be 
remove<l  from  the  reservation,  and  her  land  taken  for  reservation  purposes. 

Cabaion  Reservation. — ^This  reservation  is  not  susceptible  of  cultivation  to  any  extent. 
The  Indians  work  for  the  railroad  company  and  cut  wood  for  shipment  to  Los  Angeles. 
Their  chief  source  of  subsistence,  the  mesquite  bean,  is  fast  disappearing.  The 
whites  have  acquired  title  to  some  of  the  best  timbered  lands,  and  are  cutting  same 
for  fuel  for  the  Los  Angeles  market. 

The  condition  of  these  Indians  is  poor.  I  see  little  that  can  be  done  to  improves 
it,  unless  all  the  mesquite  timber  of  the  desert  surrounding  them  be  reserved  for 
their  exclusive  use.  Poor  land  and  practically  no  wat«r  are  difficulties  with  whioh 
these  people  have  to  contend.    This  is  true  of  all  the  desert  Indians. 

I  shall  speak  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  not  living  upon  reservations  by  villages. 

Puerto  Ygnoria  Yillage.^^Cou tains  .51  people,  who  are  first-rate  farmers,  living  in 
moderately  good  houses  on  the  southwest  uoundary  of  Warner  ranch.  They  are  San 
Luis  Rey  Indians,  who  are  quiet  and  law-abiding  people. 

8sa  Jofd  Villaffe. — Contains  11  people,  who  are  industrious,  and  are  in  reality  a  part 
of  the  Puerto  Ygnoria  Indians.  I  overlooked  the  census  of  this  village  until  too  late 
to  obtain  it. 
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Otlioite  { WAzn^r)  YiilMg9,r—Ot  theee  Indians  I  can  bnt  say  thait  ^ej  are  indns* 
trions,  and  I  believe  if  they  haid  the  opportonitr  would  imnroTe  their  property.  The 
suit  i>endin^  between  the  ranch  owners  and  the  Indians  for  this  proper^  natnrally 
impedes  their  progress.  These  people  need  Government  aid,  that  justice  may  be 
done  them  in  tneir  salt  for  their  nomes. 

8aa  Felipe  TiUage. — ^These  Indians  live  on  the  grant  of  the  same  name,  are  a  very 
good  set  of  men^u  a  mle,  and  deserve  better  treatment.  They  are  virtually  at  the 
mercy  of  the  ranch  owners  for  their  homes. 

8aa  DusB^  VUlaga — These  Indians  have  lived  near  the  Old  Mission^  San  Luis  Bey, 
for  many  years  before  the  whites  came  into  the  valley.  For  all  of  this,  their  homes 
are  patented  to  the  whitesi  and  ultimately  they  must  be  evicted,  as  they  utterly 
refuse  to  move  from  the  home  of  their  fathers  and  their  childhood  days.  These 
Indians  number  50  people,  and  should  have  some  protection  for  their  rights. 

Puerta  de  la  Cms  Tillage.— -Comprises  11  Indus tr ions  people  living  on  the  northwestern 
part  of  tiiie  Warner  ranch.  The^  have  very  good  houses  and  are  industrious  people, 
out  must  sooner  or  later  lose  their  homes,  as  they  are  on  the  grant. 

Santa  Sosa  Village* — ^These  Indians,  numbering  51  souls,  are  living  well  up  on  tha^ 
Santa  Rosa  Mountain.  They  are  industrious.  Their  tillable  land  is  very  limited,  as 
is  their  water  supply,  yet  they  are  happy  and  law  abiding. 

Ban  Fasq[aal  Village. — These  Indians  nave  been  treated  by  the  United  States  in  a 
very  unfair  and  ui^just  manner.  Their  lands  in  San  Pasoual  Valley  were  granted  to 
them  by  the  Mexican  Government.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  united  States  pat- 
ented the  same  lands  to  whites,  and,  as  a  result,  the  Indians  had  to  leave  and  seek  a 
new  home,  which,  when  found,  does  not  in  the  slightest  compare  with  their  former 
lands  in  San  Pasqual  Valley.  They  are  quiet,  law-abiding  people,  and  deserve  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

Santa  Ynez  Village. — ^These  Indians  live  on  the  coUege  grant  in  Santa  Barbara  County. 
Stops  have  been  taken  by  me  to  secure  to  these  people  a  permanent  and  fixed  home. 

aomesteads  and  other  land  entries  of  Indians. — ^I  have  taken  occasion  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  Indiuis  residing  off  the  reservations  to  become  land  owners  by  home- 
stead or  otherwise.    I  trust  my  efforts  will  prove  of  some  value  to  them. 

Allotments. — I  have  to  report  that  5  reservations  have  been  allotted  into  allot- 
ments as  follows: 

Allotments. 

Sincon,  by  Miss  Foote,  into 51 

Potrero,  by  Carere,  into 156 

Pala,  by  Carere,  into 18 

Sycuan,  by  Patten,  into 17 

Pechanga,  by  Carere,  into 92 

The  Indians  in  each  case  are  well  satisfied  and  are  improving  their  lands. 

Industries. — ^I  find  the  Indians  generally  industriously  inclined;  many  have  good 
farms,  which  are  well  cared  for.  They  work  for  the  whites  when  occasion  presents  itself. 
They  are  very  good  farm  hands  and  work  somewhat  steady.  They  raise  stock  where 
and  when  practicable.  By  thesfe  various  industries  they  subsist.  During  dr^  years 
like  the  present  they  suffer ;  work  is  not  to  be  had,  stock  is  very  poor,  and  their  crops 
are  a  failure.  During  the  summer  they  can  get  along  from  the  fact  that  fruits  fur- 
nish them  with  a  living.  The  winter  will  be  very  severe  upon  these  people.  They 
can  not  provide  for  themselves  for  the  winter;  it  is  impossible. 

Beads. — Hie  same  old  difficulty  stands  in  the  way  of  road  building.  It  has  been  a 
fact  that  where  roads  were  built  the  whites  follow,  and  soon  the  IndiansMands  were 
taken  from  them.  For  these  reasons  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  improve  their  roads. 

Lands. — It  would  take  more  time  than  I  have  atmy.command  to  describe  the  varied 
lands  of  the  various  reservations  in  my  charge.  The  altitudes  vary  from  260  feet 
below  to  3,500  feet  above  sea  level.  The  temi>erature  varies  from  120^  to  80^  in  the 
shade.  Many  acres  of  the  now  worthless  lands  can  be  made  of  value  by  the  addition 
of  water.  With  water  many  otherwise  dependent  families  of  Indians  can  be  made 
self-sustaining. 

Water. — Many  of  the  reservations  are  well  provided  with  water.  All  require  work- 
ing and  a  system  of  irrigation  to  the  end  that  all  interested  shall  have  tneir  proper 
share.  I  would  recommend  the  development  of  the  water  of  the  reservations  best 
adapted  to  farming. 

Iiidiaa  day  sehools. — ^I  have  now  9  day  schools  in  my  charge,  all  9  of  which  are  owned 
by  the  Department.  I  have  built  2  new  school  buildings  during  the  year,  one  at 
Martinez  and  one  at  Morongo.  I  have  made  repairs  on  nearly  every  building  except 
the  Saboba  school,  which  is  in  excellent  repair,  and  the  Pechanga,  which,  when  I 
attempted  to  repair,  I  found  worthless  of  further  expense. 

I  herewith  submit  a  tabulated  statement  showing  name  of  teacher,  compensation. 
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looation  of  school)  nnmber  days  attendance  at  each  school,  and  the  average  number 
of  pupils  enrolled  daring  the  year,  with  the  average  attendance : 


Karnes  of  teaoben. 


Hiss  Flora  Golsb 

Miss  Ora  M.  Salmons 

Mrs.  Hybna  A.  Nickerson 

Mrs.  J.H.  Babbett 

Krs.  Mary  J.  Piatt 

Mrs.  N.  J.  Salsbsrry 

Hiss  Hary  L.  Noble 

Kiss  Sarah  £.  Morris 

Miss  Margaret  Carroll  * . . , 


Compen 

aation  per 

annnm. 


$720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
730 
720 
720 

too 


Location  of  schools. 


LaJoUa 

Bincon  

Mesa  Grande . 
Aqua  Calitnte 

Peohanea 

Cahuilla 

Saboba  

Potrero 

Martines 


Knmber 
of  days 
attend- 
ance. 


4,260 
i,216 
3.341 
2,108 
8.382 
5,404 
4,060 
1,964 
238 


Arerage 

number 

of  pajpils 

enrolled 

during 

the  year. 


85 
21 
25 
20 
28 
83 
26 
10 
18 


ATerage 

attflod- 

ance. 


21. 2S 

20.75 

16.25 

16.25 

21.50 

26.25 

90.50 

12 

16 


*  This  school  was  in  session  only  a  part  of  June  and  July. 


t  Per  month. 


Sanitary. — In  this  connection  I  mnst  say  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians' 
homes  is  not  of  the  best.  The  class  of  hoases  nsed  by  them  are  poor  and  bnilt  T?ithont 
the  slightest  concern  as  to  ventilation.  Oar  sick  list  during  the  past  year,  I  re^^t 
very  much  to  say^  shows  a  marked  increase.  The  entire  yearnas  been  one  fall  of  sick- 
ness for  the  exposed  Indians. 

The  following  tabalated  statement  shows  the  nnmber  of  patients  treated,  bom, 
died,  and  the  increase  in  sickness  this  year  over  last^  by  months: 


Months. 


September , 

October 

November 
December. . 


1893. 


January . . 
February. 
March .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  * . 


1894. 


Number 

of 
patients 
treated. 


708 
021 
772 
749 


739 
885 
1,208 
1,094 
776 
860 
694 


Eom. 


18 
12 
19 
11 


14 
18 
19 
13 
19 
14 
10 


Died. 


8 


6 

4 


4 
4 
2 
4 
3 
8 
3 


Compar- 
ison 
with 
1892-*3, 
same 
months 
of  cases 
treated. 


486 
665 
421 
511 


608 
051 
860 
468 
508 
689 
580 
459 


Increase. 


222 
256 
351 
238 


181 


348 
626 
268 
171 
114 


60 


*  Not  reported  owing  to  physician's  absence  on  other  duty. 

Irrigation. — I  have  made  surveys  of  Morongo,  Saboba,  Agua  Caliente,  Torres,  Sant« 
Ysabel,  and  Temecula,  under  authority  given  me  during  1893  and  1894.  I  have 
improved  the  water  system  of  Agua  Caliente,  and  am  prepared  now  to  improve  such 
other  water  supplies  as  appear  Justifiable. 

Condition  of  the  Indians. — The  sick  of  the  many  reservations  in  my  care  are  certainly 
in  a  very  sad  condition — no  provision  made  for  their  comfort  and  scanty  provision 
made  for  their  support.  The  insane  are  in  no  better  condition ;  without  place  to 
confine  them  they  become  a  serious  charce  and  care  to  this  agency.  The  aged  and 
infirm  are  in  many  instances  homeless  and  without  shelter.  I  would  recommend  the 
establishment  of  a  home  for  the  indigent  poor  and  a^ed  Indians:  also  a  place  for 
the  safe  and  economical  kee])infi^  of  the  few  insane  Indians,  and  the  establishment, 
above  all,  of  a  suitable  hospital  for  the  sick. 

Liquor  traffic. — My  experience  during  the  year  is  that  you  can  not  convict  a  person 
for  selling  liquor  to  Indians.  I  have  made  three  attempts  to  convict  persons  for 
selling  liquor  to  Indians,  with  the  result  of  one  conviction  from  Tule  Kiver.  The 
case  of  Jesus  Jaro,  of  Saboba,  is  well  known  to  the  Department,  since  this  case  was 
the  subject  of  a  correspondence  between  the  U.  S.  district  attorney  and  the  Depart- 
ment.   I  will  state  that  the  evidence  in  these  cases  was,  as  I  supposed,  clear  and 
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eonvinclng.    I  shall  keep  up  mj  efforts  witli  hopes  of  a  degree  of  mocess  at  all 

CrimM. — Arrests  for  offenses  among  the  Indians,  while  frequent,  ate  of  suob  trivial 
nature  as  does  not  require  ettpecial  notice.  I  have  had  three  cases  of  assanlt  npon 
Indians  b;  whites  or  Uoxicans  npon  the  varioni  Teservatioiis  daring  the  year,  each 
of  which  have  fled  the  coantrj  fearing  punishment. 

Pslioe. — I  now  have  15  police  diutributed  oTsr  the  reserrations  where  I  consider 
they  are  most  needed  and  where  their  services  will  be  the  most  adrautageona.  The 
men  have  done  good  service  and  deserve  their  offices. 

Tribes. — The  folio wiug  statement  shows  the  number  of  tribes,  and  thennmberof 
Indians  belonging  to  each  tribe : 

Coahuila 761 

Serrano , S66 

SanLnisRey X,  468 

Dieguiuo 273 

Tole  River 184 

Yama 581 

Total 8,481 

The  followiug  statement  shows  the  names  of  the  reservations  and  villages  with 
their  population  (males  and  females),  nuinberof  children  under  18  yearsof  age  (males 
and  femnles),  mixed  blood,  number  speaking  English,  and  the  nnmber  of  dwellings 
of  all  classes  used  by  the  Indians.  The  margiual  letters  indicate  the  tribes  to  whieb 
each  village  or  reservation  of  Indians  belongs:  Y.,  Yuma;  8.  L.  R.,  San  Luis  Raj: 
T.  R.,  Tnle  River;  C,  Cahnillaj  D.,  Diegnino;  6.,  Serrano. 


Stmt. 

PopnlAllon. 

Nnmbsr  of  chil- 
is yem  of  age. 

1 
1 

Ij 

1 

1 

■3 
1 

a 

Male 

male. 

TotaL 

MalP 

Fb- 

ToUl. 

T          R            >i 

1 

i 
i 

j 

8 
2i 

•a 

"i 

18 

% 

B2 
34 

1 

3 

MS 
M 

m 

n 

18 

S 
1 

8 

i 

31 

1 
l 

1 

s 
"at 

IK 
H 

es 

IS 
29 

42 

1 

i 

1 
i 

BBboUa  or  Sin  jMinto  Seierva. 

150 

m 

i 

T.a. 

CiplUD  Gnnde  Rawrtation , . . . 

r'r-iSSSi"!:::::::: 

iJ^SiE-KSSi.::::: 

i    !! 

R.L.R. 

M      sol    is 

18 

t 

M 
23 

S 

M 
S 

100 

i 

1 

T-enty-DiDe  Fabu   Kewrva- 

AgnaCiHinitoTillnge 

Faerta  Itnorla  YiUsgfi 

S.L.R. 

2,M5 

■■"• 

•'• 

-Undet  this  head  1  will  aay  that  on  April  24,  25,  and  26,  1894,  I  held  «t 
this  ageaoy  the  first  regular  Indian  school- 1« a chers'  institute,  1  believe,  ever  held 
on  the  ooaat.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  institute  was  a  grand  sncoees,  and 
that  mnoh  good  was  done  the  sorvice,  the  result  of  which  will  show  more  in  onr  next 
jeu's  soho^  work  than  at  present  ie  perceptible.    Much  inteiast  was  manifested  in 
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the  Indians'  welfare  by  the  whites,  who,  I  oonfess,  took  mnob  more  interest  in  tbs 
institute  than  I  bad  an  idea  was  felt  by  tbem.  I  inclose  berewitb  a  printed  pro- 
gramme of  tbe  institute,  wbicb  I  desire  to  make  a  part  of  tbis  report. 

Tttuhenf  IiMlituie  of  the  Indian  achooU  of  the  Miseionf  T»U  Biter  Coneolidated  Agency, 

PBOGBAMMB. 

Tu«$daj/,  April  U,  1894.— ^ng.  Prayer,  Rev.  Mr.  Mather.  Opening  addrete,  Hon.  Francisoo  Eata> 
dillo,  U.S. Indian  acent.  Addreaa,  Prof. Savage, Perria.  "Government  achool-teaeher'a  duty  on  a 
reaerration,"  Mies  Ora  Salmons,  Rincon.  "  How  to  intereat  children  and  parents  in  achools,^'  Mrs. 
Mary  J.  Piatt.  Peohanga.  "Views  of  a  novice  in  Indian  work,"  Miss  Fancy  Combs,  Waahineton. 
D.  G.  **  General  exercises,'*  Mrs.  Kate  L.  Davis,  Perris.  "  Will  the  children  from  tbe  indastrial  and 
day  aohools  return  to  tribal  relations f"  Misa  Olive  A.  Stratton,  Perrls.  "  Foondation  stones,"  Mrs. 
Sankin,  Perris. 

FMfnMtiay,  April  S5, 189/.— Song.  Prayer,  Bev.  W.  H.  Wright.  ' '  Indian  day  aohools— beet  method 
of  teaching  English,"  Mrs.  J.  H.  Babbit,  Agaa  Caliente.  '*  Composition  and  news  correspondence 
by  Indian  di^-achool  papils,"  Miss  Mary  X.  Noble,  Saboba.  "Civilisation  and  mUsionary  work 
amongthelbi^ana,''  Mrs.  K.J.  Salabory,  Calmllla.  "  Three  months'  observation  in  an  Indian  school,'* 
Miss  Happy  Denton.    "  Snnday-school  work, "  Mrs.  E.  J.  Maris. 

I%urt(fay,Apri2  f0, 1994.— (A.  K.  Smiley,  presiding.)  Song.  Prayer,  Rev.  Mr.  Mather.  "Einder- 
garten  work:  and  best  metliods  of  teaching,  reading,  and  spelling,"  Mjsm  Flora  Golsh,  La  JoUa. 
*^  Industrial  work  and  best  method  of  imi>arting  knowledge  in  Indian  schools,"  Miss  Sarah  Morria, 
Potrero.  "Indian  education,"  Mrs  Hylena  A.  Nickerson,  Mesa  Grande.  General  diacussioa: 
"  Welfare  of  the  Indiaas,"  John  Brown,  of  San  Bernardino.  "  Sanitary  condition  of  Indian  schools," 
Dr.  C.  0.  Wainwright,  Si^  Bernardino,  agency  physician.  (General  remarks,  by  Prof.  Bliss,  Rev.  Mr. 
Mather,  A.  K.  Snuley,  and  many  other  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

In  conclnsion,  I  will  say  tbat  my  eflfbrt  bas  been  to  care  for  tbe  Indians  in  my 
cbareewitb  tbat  degree  of  justness  and  rigbt  as  will  canse  tbem  to  be  progressive 
and  mdependcnt.  I  mast  call  attention  to  my  sick  people.  I  bave  no  metbod  of 
oaring  for  tbem  otber  tban  in  tbeir  own  babitations,  wbicb  are  at  best  very  nnoom- 
fortable  and  unfit,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  for  a  sick  person. 
I  am,  very  respectftilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

.    Francisco  Estudillo, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent 
Tbe  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  ROUND  VALLEY  AGENCY. 

Round  Valley  Aqrnct, 
CovelOf  Cal.y  AuguetgO,  1894. 

Sir  :  I  bave  tbe  bonor  to  submit  tbe  following  report  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1894: 

Tbe  subjoined  table,  based  upon  tbe  census  taken  June  30,  1894,  exbibits  tbe 
status  of  tbe  different  tribes  living  upon  and  in  tbe  immediate  vicinity  of  tbe 
reservation: 

Concow 152 

Little  Lake  and  Redwood 131 

LTcie  and  Wylackie 265 

Pitt  River  and  Nome  Lackie ^ 54 

Total  population 602 

Population  last  census 646 

Increase  for  tbis  year 66 

Tbe  apparent  increase  is  due  principally  to  tbe  return  of  absent  Indians. 

Tbe  deatbs  for  tbe  year  were 19 

Tbebirtbs  for  tbe  year  were 15 

Excess  of  deatbs  over  birtbs 4 

Notwitbstandiuff  tbe  deatbs  exceed  tbe  birtbs  it  is  thougbt  tbe  population  is  at 
about  a  standstill  and  tliat  an  increase  in  tbe  future  may  be  expected.  Of  the 
present  population  tbere  are : 

Males  over  18  years  of  age ^ 202 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 223 

Scbool  oblldren  between  6  and  16  years 90 
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lud. — ^The  reeommendfttion  made  last  year  to  haye  a  boundary  fenoe  erected 
aconnd  the  reaeryation  is  renewed. 

Allotments  in  severalty  are  now  being  made  to  the  Indians,  122  individaal  allot- 
meoitB  having  been  already  made.  The  work  is  being  done  in  a  thorough  and  care- 
fhl  manner,  whioh  gives  mnoh  satisfaction  to  the  Indians.  It  is  expected  that  in 
about  six  weeks  all  of  the  agricnltoral  lands,  abont  6,000  acres,  will  have  be^ 
allotted. 

Crops. — ^The  following  table  shows  approximately  the  quantities  of  produce  raised, 
as  well  as  the  results  of  other  industries  accomplished  by  Indians : 


PBODUCB. 

Wheat boahtla. 

Osta do... 


Barley. 


.do. 


Com do. 

Potatoea do. 

Oniona do. 

.do. 


Other  vegetables do... 

Malooa number. 

Ptimpkliia do... 

Hay  cut tons. 

Ihy  bops pounds. 

Briek  manufactured number. 

Lumber  manufactured feet. 

STOCK  OWNBD. 


Mnlea 

Cattle 

Swine 

Bomestio  fbwla. 


Beserva- 
tk>n. 


S52 

227 

83 


100 

15,339 

100,000 

180,781 


18 

1 

190 


Indiana. 


10,000 
200 

2,788 
600 

1.200 

50 

800 

100 

4,000 

6,000 
975 


n 

1,278 


000 


•loek  and  tools. — Pursuant  to  instructions  from  vour  office,  the  stock,  including  cattle, 
as  well  as  the  farming  implements,  were  issued  to  the  Indians,  sufficient  for  school 
and  agency  purposes  only  being  reserved.  The  experiment  has  proven  fairly  success- 
ful. Good  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  individual  Indians  as  formers.  They 
have  exceeded  my  expectations  both  as  to  the  intelligent  application  of  their  labor 
and  the  results  achieved.  Their  future  prospects  in  this  respect  are  very  encour- 
aging. 

lOlls. — The  sawmill  was  in  operation  during  four  months  of  the  year,  and  180,781 
foet  of  lumber  have  been  manufactured. 

Schools. — ^There  has  been  in  operation  during  ten  months  of  the  year  one  day  school 
with  an  average  attendance  or  50.27.  To  school  matters  I  have  devoted  considera- 
ble time  and  attention.  The  interest  of  the  Indians  has  been  aroused  to  the  impor- 
tance of  having  their  children  educated.  I  believe  less  urginjg;  wiU  be  necessary  to 
fill  the  school  uie  coming  year  than  was  required  last  year.  It  is  also  believed  and 
hoped  that  the  average  attendance  will  much  exceed  that  of  the  year  Just  passed. 

The  work  done  in  the  school  has  been  practical  and  thorough.  For  this  much 
credit  is  due  Miss  Rose  E.  Watson,  the  principal  teacher.  I  have  invited  your  atten« 
tion  in  a  separate  communication  to  her  superior  qualifications.  Her  report  here- 
with will  acquaint  you  more  in  detail  with  this  important  branch  of  the  service. 

BnHdingi.— The  dwelling  occupied  by  the  physician  and  the  farmer  and  family  was 
repaired  during  the  year  and  is  now  a  neat  comfortable  building.  The  other  onl5 
good  buildings  are  the  schoolhouse,  agent's,  and  hop  house;  all  the  other  buildings 
are  old  and  in  a  poor  state  of  preservation. 

Estimates  have  been  submitted  for  a  new  storehouse  and  office  and  for  repairs  to 
dispensary  building. 

Apprentices. — ^Five  Indians  have  been  employed  in  the  blacksmith,  carpenter,  and 
harness  shops.  They  have  shown  commendable  progress  in  their  respective  trades. 
Indians  are  now  in  complete  charge  of  the  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shops,  and  have 
given  satisfaction. 

Beligious  Work. — Rev.  Colin  Anderson,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  has  been 
holding  services  and  working  among  these  Indians  since  October  2, 1893.  Although 
Mr.  Anderson  is  eloquent  and  zealous  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  well  fitted  for  this  kind 
of  work,  still  the  sincere  adoption  of  Christianity  by  the  Indians  must  be  a  work  of 
extremely  slow  growth.  A  good  many  of  the  Indians  are,  however,  nominally  Chris- 
tians. 

PragraM.— When  I  took  charge,  on  April  1, 1893,  nearly  all  the  Indians  lived  in  three 
▼illagMi  in  whioh  they  were  crowded  to  such  a  degree  as  to  violate  all  sanitary  and 
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moral  laws.  The  work  of  building  honses  and  moving  the  Indian  fSunilies  npon  their 
own  selections  of  land  was  begun  and  prosecuted  with  such  persistency  thai  the  laat 
hoQiie  in  the  villages  was  torn  down  last  fall,  each  family  having  been  placed  in  their 
own  house  and  upon  their  own  land.  Although  yet  too  soon  to  see  the  full  effects 
of  the  change,  some  of  its  benetits  are  already  apparent  in  the  improvement  in  the 
habits  and  morality  of  the  Indians,  as  well  as  in  the  increased  birth  rate  and  reduced 
death  rate,  as  compared  with  previous  years. 

In  conclusion,  the  progress  made  during  the  past  year  has  been  ffratifyinc.    The 
Indians  see  the  benents  of  self-exertion  and  independence,  and  I  believe  they  are 
determined  to  persevere,  and  if  they  are  wisely  guided  they  will  in  a  few  years  be  in 
eomfortable  circumstances. 
Very  respectfully, 

Thomas  Connolly, 
First  Lieutenant,  First  Infantry,  Acting  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoacMissiONBR  of  Indlan  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Round  Valley  School. 

BouifD  Vallet,  Gal.,  August  fO,  18M. 

8n:  X  hmve  thtt  honor  to  snbmit  my  first  anniud  report. 

School  openedihere  the  6th  of  Septomber,  1893,  with  an  attendance  of  14,  and  closed  June  28,  with  an 
enroUment  of  84.  The  average  attendance  for  the  year  waa  50.  Great  credit  ia  dne  the  agent  for  fait 
earnest  support  of  the  school  and  his  eflbrts  to  secure  good  attendance. 

The  nnmoer  of  emplov^s  appointed  to  organize  this  school  were  3— Rose  K.  Watson,  principal 
teacher;  Margaret  A.  Peter,  seamstress,  and  Maggie  Dunlap,  cook.  Later  on  a  man  of  all  work  waa 
Appointed.  By  November  the  number  of  pupiln  had  increaaM  to  60,  and  that  number  overtaxed  the 
•ne  teacher  and  overcrowded  the  rather  small  schoolroom.  A  nothcr  teacher  was  needed,  uid  Margaret 
A.  Peter  was  apoointed  to  fill  that  place,  and  Mary  E.  Craddock  took  the  place  of  seamstress.  The 
1st  of  December  Maggie  Dunlap  was  relieved,  on  account  of  sickness,  and  Mabel  Dunlap,  her  daughter, 
i^pointed  in  her  puusA.  Each  employ^  has  rendered  efficient  work,  given  satisfiustion,  and  made  her 
respective  department  a  success. 

The  children  when  they  first  entered  school  rebelled  against  work,  but  they  soon  submitted  and 
gave  help  in  every  department,  the  boyH  sawing  and  cutting  wood,  cleaning  the  yard,  and  aometimea 
aiding  in  the  farm  work :  the  girls  helping  with  the  sewing,  cooking,  washing,  ironing,  and  cleaning. 
Before  school  dosed  botn  bovs  and  girls  wore  willing  and  ready  helpers.  Many  of  uie  children  ax« 
bright  and  interesting.  We  nave  special  hopes  for  the  little  ones  who  entered  scnool  for  the  flrat  time 
last  year. 

Permission  was  granted  by  the  Department  to  take  as  full  boarders  such  children  who  wiahed  to 
attend  school  and  who  lived  too  far  off  to  come  daily.  We  had  during  the  latter  part  of  the  term  7  faU 
boarders.    One  little  waif  8  years  old  makes  his  home  at  the  school. 

The  closing  exercises  showed  great  improvement  all  along  the  line  of  school  work.  The  room  in 
which  the  exercises  were  held  was  too  sniall  for  that  puri>ose.  I  recommend  that  at  least  one  room  be 
made  large  enough  for  general  exercises. 

The  bmlding  was  constructed  for  a  boarding  school,  but  is  poorly  arranged  for  that  purpoae.  The 
plumbing  is  defective.  The  agent  considered  it  necessary  for  the  health  oi  the  employes  and  children 
to  liave  the  water  cut  off  from  the  main  part  of  the  building. 

I  have  given  the  outdoor  work  as  much  attention  as  I  could  possibly  spaiv  f^om  the  aohocdroom 
and  other  indoor  work.  I  recommend  that  a  good  white  man  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  gar- 
den and  farm,  one  who  is  capable  of  giving  the  boys  some  industrial  training. 

The  children  looked  clean  and  healthy  and  were  well  clothed.  The  number  of  garment*  and  other 
articles  manufactured  during  the  term  was  523. 

We  shall  begin  the  next  year  with  increased  energy  and  seal,  and  hope  the  result  will  be  anoh  as  to 
place  this  among  the  best  conducted  Indian  day  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

£06B  K.  Watron, 
Prineipal  T^Miehsr. 

Lieut.  Thos.  Connolly,  U.  S.  A., 

Acting  Agent 


EEPOliT  OF  AGENT  IK  COLOEADO. 

REPORT  OF  SOUTHERN  UTE  AGENCY. 

Southern  Utb  Agenct, 

Ignaoio,  Colo,,  August  20, 1894. 

Sir:  In  oomplianoe  with  instraotions,  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  my  report, 
together  with  censnB,  statisticSj  and  other  data  for  the  period  from  November  29, 
1893,  to  Anguet  20, 1894,  inclusive,  or  daring  time  I  have  been  in  charge  of  the 
Sonthem  Ute  Indians. 

Setervstion. — ^The  Sonthem  Ute  Reservation  is  located  in  southwestern  Colonido, 
paralleling  the  Colorado-New  Mexioo  line  for  110  miles  east  and  weftt  by  15  milet 
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north  and  soath,  oontainlng  an  area  of  1.710  square  miles  and  over  1,000,000  acres  of 
land.  The  reservation  is  Saversed  nortn  and  sonth  by  the  Animas,  La  Plata,  Man- 
ooSy  Pine.  Piedra,  San  Juan,  and  Florida  rivers.  The  number  of  acres  susceptible 
to  agriculture  is  in  excess  of  the  available  supply  of  water  for  irrigation,  yet  there 
is  an  abundance  of  both  to  meet  the  needs  and  aemands  of  the  Utes  for  decades,  if 
not  generations,  yet  to  come. 

Loeatum  and  buildings. — ^T)ie  agency  is  located  on  Pine  River  If  miles  from  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  and  24  miles  southeast  of  Durango,  the  leading  city 
in  southwestern  Colorado.  The  buildings  at  this  agency  are  conceded  by  inspect- 
ors to  be  the  most  worthless  in  the  service,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  monop- 
olize distinction  in  this  direction  until  the  element  of  doubt  respecting  the  future 
home  of  the  Utes  shall  be  removed.  They  are  located  on  a  high-water  Island  some 
10  feet  above  the  river  bed,  the  point  of  location  having  evidently  been  selected 
with  the  double  view  of  necessitating  hauling  water  for  domestic  use  and  avoiding 
irrigation  facilities  necessary  to  growth  of  shade  trees,  flowers,  and  lawn.  The  gen- 
tleman who  did  the  locating  has  since  died. 

Population. — ^The  Southern  Ute  Indians  aggregate  in  number  1,016,  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Weeminuchees,  553:  Moache8,273^  Capotas,  190;  males,  510;  females  506.  Of 
school  age  127  males,  147  temales.  I  believe  the -aggregate  in  excess  of  the  number 
of  Utes,  and  am  now  engaged  in  second  census  with  view  of  weeding  dead  Indians 
from  rolls  and  securing  accurate  statistics.  To  do  this  I  have  secured  colored  pay 
and  ration  tickets,  a  different  hue  for  each  tribe.  I  check  when  exchanging  tickets 
and  when  issuing  annuities,  and  on  pay  day  shall  demand  that  each  beneficiary 
appear  in  person  and  be  identified. 

IQsiionary  work. — Rev.  A.  J.  Rodriquies,  of  the  Presbyterian  Churoh,  is  in  charge  of 
missionary  work,  and  those  of  his  race  upon  the  border  being  of  an  opposing  relig- 
ious creed  his  system  of  redemption  has  much  that  is  of  a  combative  and  aggressive 
character  to  contend  with.  However,  he  is  a  man  of  energy  and  a  tireless  toiler  for 
good,  and  ms^  yet  accomplish  what  now  seems  a  hopeless  task. 

Oondition. — ^Tne  Utes  are  what  is  termed  ''blanket  Indians,''  and  as  will  be  observed 
by  reference  to  statistics  forpreceding  year,  but  a  small  per  cent  utilize  citizens' 
dress  in  whole  or  in  part.  However,  the  agent  and  employ^  have  prevailed  upon 
some  70  of  them  to  cast  aside  the  blankets  this  season,  andwe  feel  that  another  year 
will  find  the  major  portion  of  them  wearing  pants,  vests,  and  hats.  They  are,  as  a 
whole,  indolent,  difficult  to  reason  with,  and  excessively  stubborn  when  resisting 
conditions  tending  to  a  betterment  of  their  condition,  and  particularly  schools  ana 
agriculture. 

There  is  no  form  of  marriage  ceremony,  and  immorality  prevails  to  an  extent  ren- 
dering loathsome  diseases  quite  common.  All  are  gamblers,  success  in  winning  at 
*'monte''  or  ''coon-can"  being  equally  divided  between  the  sexes.  The  victors  loan 
to  the  vanquished,  and  the  agent  has  yet  to  hear  of  an  encounter  resulting  from 
gambling  differences.  It  is  gambling  in  one  sense,  but  when  we  consider  the  losers 
are  at  liberty  to  restake  themselves  out  of  their  more  fortunate  neighbors'  winnings, 
it  differs  materially  from  the  methods  utilized  by  whites. 

Boad  and  ditch  work. — There  being  no  surveys,  or  farmers  located  on  other  than  river 
bottoms,  road-work  has  been  confined  to  the  short  stretch  between  agency  building 
and  railroad  depot,  and  such  work  as  the  farmer  finds  necessary  to  insnre  safety  m 
hauling  farm  machinery.  Total  amount  expended  in  road-work  la  $16.88.  The 
work  on  ditches  for  irrigating  purposes  has  been  confined  to  cleaning  out  and  repair- 
ing. All  labor  has  been  performed  by  Indians,  and  the  amount  paid  them  for  road 
ana  ditches  aggregated  $76.88. 

Court  of  IndSm  offenses. — ^A  court,  such  as  is  provided  for  by  the  regulations,  was 
organized  shortly  after  arrival  to  adjust  a  scandal,  and  as  the  parties  taking  part  in 
the  affair  were  of  more  than  ordinary  repute,  their  respective  advocates  began  arm- 
ing at  a  rate  necessitating  a  prompt  dissolution  of  the  court.  Since  then  the  agent 
has  adjusted  domestic  and  tribal  differences,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  himsell 
and  disgust  of  some  Indians  who  can  not  understand  why  an  elopement  upon  the  part 
of  a  female  is  not  treated  as  a  capital  offense,  with  the  husband  as  chief  executioner, 
when  acts  of  petty  larceny  are  met  with  rebuke  and  punishment.  The  agent  is 
proud  to  be  able  to  state  that  for  nine  months  the  worst  crime  upon  this  reserve  has 
been  the  thefb  of  a  saddle.  When  the  desire  for  bloodshed  and  gain  by  larceny  is 
overcome,  the  road  to  civilization  is  free  from  at  least  two  aggressive  elements. 
Riffid  discipline  and  unyielding  enforcement  of  laws  regulating  crime  are  potent 
and  powerful  factors  for  good,  and  the  first  duty  of  an  Indian  agent  upon  accepting 
office  is  to  forget  that  he  nas  a  scalp. 

Boundary. — Tne  eastern  and  northern  boundaries  of  this  reserve,  as  reported  by  my 
predecessor,  Mig.  H.  B.  Freeman,  are  still  subjects  for  constant  dispute.  I  believe 
the  Indians  are  right  in  their  claims  and  have,  without  authority,  asked  for  bids  to 
survey  exterior  boundary,  and  have  protested  against  employing  local  engineers  and 
ezaoted letters  as  to  ability  and  integrity.    I  have  confidence  in  our  looiu  engineers ; 
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know  them  to  be  men  of  integrity  and  position,  morallj  and  socially^  bat  for  the 
ft^e  of  peaee,  a^fiee  with  my  Indians  upon  nonresident  engineers  who  are  to  employ 
at  least  two  Lndian  assistants.  I  will  at  an  earlv  date  snomit  bids  hj  reference  to 
tile  honorable  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  tmst  this  question  of 
''where  the  line  is''  will  be  forever  a^usted. 

Whisky. — ^When  the  Department  realizes  that  I  have  a  reservation  with  260  miles 
of  border  and  am  sul^eoted  to  the  lawless  deeds  of  a  very  tongh  class  of  whites  and 
Mexicans,  the  task  of  regulating  the  evil  of  traffic  in  villainous  compounds  ealled 
"  whisky  "  can  easily  be  estimated.  However,  by  offering  rewards,  which  I  agree  to 
pay  out  of  my  own  funds,  I  have  at  least  succeeded  in  curbing  the  the  evil  to  a  com- 
mendable extent.  The  standing  reward  is  $25,  money  to  be  paid  upon  conviction, 
and  as  some  of  my  policemen  are  loyal,  the  effect,  so  far  as  the  Moache  and'Capote 
tribes  extend,  is  very  gratifying.  As  to  the  Weeminnchee  tribe,  they  are  on  the 
extoeme  west  end  of  the  reserve,  some  100  miles  distant^  and  are  beyond  my  control  in 
many  respects.  Chief  Ignacio  tells  me  they  refrain  irom  drink  and  acts  of  law- 
lessness, out  I  have  long  since  declined  to  accept  the  chiefs  word  at  par,  and  have  so 
informed  him,  as  he  has  frequently  lied  to  me  in  regard  to  schools,  farming,  and 
matters  of  less  importance. 

Pwsntal  afEsetioiL. — The  Utes  are  exceedingly  affectionate  to  their  little  ones  and 
neitiier  agent  nor  employ^  has  ever  as  yet  noticed  a  blow  or  harsh  rebuke  from  parent 
or  guardian.  When  assuming  charge  the  little  ones  were  quite  shy  and  difficult  to 
approach  without  exciting  fear,  but  kindness  and  a  few  dollars  judiciously  invested 
in  confectionery  and  nuto  has  reversed  fonner  conditions,  and  at  present  the  little 
"  tots''  have  ^own  sufficiently  coiifiding  and  familiar  to  necessitate  frequent  use  of 
preparations  lor  the  extermination  of  vermin  upon  the  part  of  employes.  The  Ute 
children  are  a  plump,  healthy,  fine-lookiug  lot  of  youngsters  and  seem  always  oheer- 
fal  and  of  even  temper  when  at  play.  They  are  all  perfect  in  symmetry,  as  a  Ute 
parent  will  not  raise  a  child  that  is  in  any  way  deformed. 

Police. — The  police  force  consists  of  a  captain  and  12  privates.  The  Moache  and 
Capote  police  are,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  loyal  and  obedient,  while  the 
Weeminnchee  members  of  the  force  are  less  active.  Three  have  been  discharged  on 
account  of  age  and  capacity  for  rest,  and  their  places  filled  by  younger  men  who 
were  rewarded  for  detecting  theft  and  capturing  uie  transgressor.  All  understand 
that  promotion  to  the  force  can  only  bo  secured  oy  arresting  those  who  steal,  bring 
whisky  upon  the  reserve,  or  violate  the  law  governing  Indians  and  reserves. 

Sohools  and  ednoation. — Here  is  the  perplexing  problem.  We  have  274  children  of 
school  age,  and  but  8  at  the  Fort  Lewis  Indian  scnool  and  3  at  Colorado  Institute  for 
Deof  ana  Blind.  The  treaty  of  1880  provides  for  schools  upon  the  reservation,  and 
pending  treaties  subsequent  to  1880  contain  like  provisions.  Congressional  neglect 
to  ratify  or  reject  treaties  is  responsible  for  years  of  uncertainty  and  doubtftil  con- 
ditions. Department  can  not  authorize  costly  school  edifices  erected  to  be  abandoned, 
while  temporary  structures  manifest  a  want  of  faith  even  blanket  Indians  are  quick 
to  detect. 

Of  the  Ute  children  sent  to  the  Albuquerque  (N.  Mex. )  school  60  per  cent  died 
while  25  per  cent  of  those  contributed  to  Fort  Lewis  school,  under  the  preceding 
Indian  administration,  were  rendered  sightless  by  transfer  of  a  loathsome  disease  to 
the  eyes,  the  last-named  trio  now  being  liberally  provided  for  by  the  Department 
at  Colorado  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind.  Aside  from  the  deplorable  experiences 
related,  Chief  Ignacio  is  a  potent  foe  to  education,  and  he  is  not  without  influence, 

Particularly  with  the  Weeminnchee  tribe.  He  is  stubborn,  practically  nnsuscepti- 
le  to  reason,  and  an  unyielding  stickler  for  the  habits,  customs,  and  methods  or  his 
early  days. 

On  April  22,  1893,  Department  issued  instructions  not  to  fqrce  attendance  of 
Indian  children  to  nonreservation  schools  against  the  will  of  parents,  but  the  law  of 
March  3, 1893,  will  enable  agents  (when  authorized)  to  withhold  rations  and  annuities 
from  Indian  parents  or  guardians  who  refuse  or  neglect  to  send  and  keep  their 
ohildren  of  proper  school  a^e  in  some  school  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  year.  As  a 
preceding  paragraph  in  this  report  mentions  the  affection  of  Ute  parents  for  their 
little  ones,  it  would  be  wrong  in  policy  and  principle  to  force  children  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  10  years  to  any  school,  unless  it  be  upon  the  reserve.  Children  exceeding 
10  years  should  be  forced  to  attend  nonreservation  schools,  as  the  task  of  educa- 
tion, when  pupils  who  are  just  arriving  at  the  age  of  reason  are  daily  thrown  into 
contact  with  parental  immorality,  want  of  decency,  and  a  barbaric  dialect,  is  love's 
labor  lost,  a  nation's  effort  wrecked.  I  shall  ask  authority  to  open  a  day  school  on 
April  1,  1895,  trusting  that  in  the  meantime  Congress  will  take  some  definite  and 
decisive  action  as  to  treaties,  and  thus  enable  the  Department  to  proceed  in  matters 
of  education  at  this  agency. 

Agiioaltiire.— Absence  of  definite  action  as  to  disposition  of  treaties  upon  the  part  of 
Congress  has  prevented  allotment,  continued  tribal  relations,  and  discouraged  agri- 
eoltore.    This  system  ofdonbt  and  uncertainty  has  prevailed  since  1888j.and^«i»s 
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result  the  Department  can  not  authorize  Buch  improvements  and  appliances  as  are 
essential  to  success  in  farming.  During  the  present  year  but  $500  worth  of  field 
seeds  were  issued  by  authority.  The  seeds  in  question  were,  however,  supplemented 
by  some  6.000  pounds  of  oats,  taken  from  granary  without  authority,  and  the  aggre- 
gate divided  between  some  34  applicants,  who  farmed  individually  and  severally. 
The  total  acreage  will  be  less  than  300,  e^Lclusive  of  hay  and  alfalfa,  and  the  yield 
light.     (See  Statistics.) 

The  IJte  Indians — very  many  of  them — want  to  farm,  and  among  the  number  now 
engaged  in  farming  are  some  good  workers.  The  knowledge  they  have  acquired  of 
agriculture  has  been  '*  picked  up,"  as  they  never  have  been  instructed  by  a  farmer 
competent  to  instruct.  Think  of  16-inch  plows  and  3j^-incli  wagons  for  700-pound 
ponies;  wheat  and  oats  plowed  in,  and  ground  (adobe  soil),  flooded  to  germinate 
seeds.  Realize  that  this  has  been  an  Indian  agency  for  eighteen  years,  and  pre- 
ceding agents  and  farmers  have  never  grown  a  bale  of  hay,  pint  of  seed,  or 
pound  of  vegetables  upon  an  agency  farm.  To  be  candid,  political  agents  and 
political  farmers  are  the  crowning  curse  of  the  Indian  service.  I  stated  that 
the  yield  **  would  be  light."  It  will,  but  we  have  better  stands  and  a  greater 
yield  than  our  white  neighbors,  and  this  in  the  face  of  an  unprecedented  drought.  Tlie 
Indian  fanners  labored  djligently  during  the  irrigating  season,  and  if  the  honorable 
Commissioner  will  take  time  to  figure  upon  the  per  capita  issue  of  rations  at  this 
agency,  the  fact  will  bo  revealed  that  in  addition  to  doubtas  to  future  home,  absence 
oi  instruction,  want  of  implements  and  essentials,  the  Ute  farmers  are  not  entirely 
nnaccustomed  to  an  empty  stomach  during  business  hours.  To  conclude,  farming 
here,  with  possibly  four  exceptions,  is  a  farce  for  which  Congress  alone  is  responsi- 
ble. 

Stock-raisiiig. — The  Utes  have  between  5,000  and  6^000  ponies  and  horses,  and  about 
an  equal  number  of  slieep  and  goats.  I  have  advised  sale  of  all  horse  ponies  at  any 
price.  They  are  absolutely  worthless,  and  if  prevailing  drought  is  followed  by  severe 
winter  there  will  be  few  left  to  market.  I  urge  them  to  grow  small  mules,  as  the 
demand  for  pack  animals  is  always  good  and  prices  tenfold  higher  than  ponies  com- 
mand. They  agree  to  the  proposition,  and  I  have  asked  the  Department  to  transfer 
stallions  at  this  agency  and  provide  two  jacks,  which  I  tnist  will  be  done. 

Agency  farm. — Tlie  agency  farm,  located  on  grounds  of  the  late  "Karratch,"  was 
started,  as  it  is  remote  from  agency,  more  as  an  educational  proposition  than  for  any 
startling  results  in  the  agricultural  line.  Relatives  of  deceased,  after  concealing 
body,  as  is  the  Ute  custom,  and  burning  clothing,  tepee,  and  some  implements, 
declared  the  ground  '*Po  co  cante"  (bewitched).  To  disabuse  their  minds  of  such 
rot  I  caused  the  ground  to  be  plowed,  took  the  unissued  wheat  (some  1,500  pounds, 
purchased  out  of  my  own  funds),  oats,  and  field  peas,  and  seeded  the  tract.  For 
fear  the  drought  would  confirm  Indian  belief,  I  secured  a  Mexican  to  guard  and  look 
after  the  irrigation,  and  as  a  result  have  what  those  passing  to  and  fro  on  the  main 
thoroughfare  declare  the  best  stand  of  grain  in  the  country.  We  will  have  enough 
spring  wheat  for  next  year's  demand,  near  enough  oats  to  provide  feed  for  agency 
stock  until  February,  an  abundance  of  straw  for  all  purposes,  field  jieas  suflicient 
to  give  all  Indian  farmers  a  start  in  this  line,  and  all  at  an  expense,  so  far,  of  some 
$32  to  the  Department.  As  to  the  educational  effect,  the  relatives  of  "  Karratch" 
are  now  camped  upon  the  ground  and  ready  to  resume  operations  in  the  spring. 

Employet. — The  employes  are  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  One  and  all  attend 
strictly  to  requirements  of  their  several  duties,  and'  are  ready  when  called  upon, 
night  or  day,  to  respond  with  alacrity  and  good  humor.  The  farmer  helps  the  clerk 
and  blacksnuth;  the  clerk  helps  everybody ;  the  blacksmith  has  no  conscientious 
scruples  against  showing  what  he  can  do  with  plow  or  hoe,  and  we  do  what  there  is 
to  be  performed  individually  or  jointly,  and  without  jar  or  discord. 

General  review. — As  the  honorable  Commissioner  has  ordered  facts  and  excluded 
'* rose-colored"  recitals,  I  have  endeavored  to  give  them;  and,  aside  from  what  has 
l>een  told  under  appropriate  headings,  will  say  that  the  agent  during  his  brief  incum- 
bency has  been  reported  for  *  irregularity"  and  investigated.  He  has  discharged 
two  farmers,  to  give  them  a  chance  to  learn  something  about  agriculture  and  less 
about  reporting  the  agent;  has  violated  the  rules  when  business  methods  justified 
the  breach ;  has  an  enemy  in  about  every  white  and  Mexican  upon  the  border;  hsis 
the  lasting  ill  will  of  all  beef  contractors,  and  has  lost  the  esteem  of  merchants  who 
labor  under  the  belief  that  Government  should  pay  50  per  cent  more  than  individuals 
for  their  commodities.  »  *  *•  Visiting  Indians  have  been  fed  from  the  issue 
house:  agency  physician  has  been  ordered  to  visit  unfortunates  far  from  medical 
aid;  chiefs  have  been  rebuked  and  punished;  warriors  have  been  given  to  under- 
stand that  peaceful  pursuits  and  methods  must  prevail.  Agent  has  returned  an 
unexpended  balance  in  about  every  fund  authorized,  except  horse  fund:  to  that  he 
added  $44.75;  but  it  is  a  consolation  to  drive  the  smoothest  mated  pair  of  steppers 
in  soathwest  Colorado.  Expenses  incurred  in  traveling  have  been  less  than  $30  for 
the  nine  months}  havs  not  as  yet  been  suspended  or  '' neld  up **  on  an  aecount;  and 
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never  have  failed  to  have  all  reports,  statements,  or  official  business  forwarded  in 
advance  of  allott-ed  time.  I  trast,  in  case  I  am  not  "  disturbed/'  to  have  the  **  Indian 
problem  solved  '^  at  an  early  date. 

Thanks. — To  the  honorable  Commissioner  and  his  assistant,  Gen.  Frank  C.  Arm- 
strong, I  am  indebted  for  advice,  assistance,  and  instructions  of  a  beneficial  chanic- 
ter.  I  realize  fully  that  Coniarre^ioi^Al  lethargy  has  rendered  this  agency,  so  far  as 
permanent  beneiits  extend,  the  toughest  proposition  in  the  Indian  senice,  and  feel 
indeed  grateful  for  the  assistance  extended  under  prevailing  conditions.  lYusting 
that  another  season  will  find  conditions  reversed  and  the  blanket  thrown  aside  for 
the  plow  and  branding  iron,  I  am. 
Very  respectfully, 

Davdo  F.  Day, 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Physician,  Southern  Ute  Agency. 

iSocTHERN  Utb  Aoenct,  Augutt  so,  1894. 

Dear  SiB:  Tlio  (»iuiitar>'  condition  of  the  Sontbeni  ITt«H  is  now  and  has  been  for  the  past  year  faiiiy 
fCOod.  Some  deaths  occurred  during  the  winter  among  the  aged  from  pneumonia  and  other  causes  due 
to  exiH>8ure. 

There  is  probably  less  venereal  diseasi^  among  the  IT  ton  now  thHn  for  some  time  liack.  This  I  think 
is  due  to  the  care  you  have  taken  to  exclude  Mexiain  women  of  known  bad  character  from  the  reser- 
vation. 

It  IS  of  the  utmost  importance  that  some  hospital  accommo<lations  should  be  furnished  at  this 
agency.  Last  summer  I  amputateil  an  Indian's  thigh.  The  operation  was  performed  at  the  agency, 
and  1  had  the  entire  control  of  the  case  from  the  start.  The  consequenoo  was  that  he  was  on  criltchV^s 
in  eleven  days.  Had  he  been  in  a  wickiup  I  would  have  thought  myself  lucky  to  have  saved  his  life 
after  weeks  of  suffering  and  exhausting  suppuration. 

The  ''medicinemen"  stiil  keep  up  the  nraotice  of  their  superstition,  though  the  faith  in  them  by 
most  of  the  Indians  is  small.    As  a  rule  tne  Indians  apply  to  the  iihysician  for  treatment  when  sick, 
though  few  follow  directions  as  closely  as  could  be  desired.    ()n  tne  whole  I  think  some  progress  is 
made  from  year  to  year.    Total  number  of  deaths  ttova.  all  causes  for  the  year,  16. 
Very  respectfully, 

Frank  C.  Blacklt, 

Agency  Phytidan. 


EEPOETS  OF  AGENTS  IN  IDAUO. 

REPORT  OF  FORT  HALL  AGENCY. 

Fort  Hall  Indian  Agency, 
Bo88  Fork,  Idaho,  July  27,  1894. 

Sir  :  I  liaTo  the  honor  to  suhmit  the  following  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1894 : 
Indian  population,  including  those  of  mixed  blood — 

Bannacks : 

Males 205 

Females *. 200 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 132 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 154 

School  children  6  to  16  years  of  age 81 

Shoshones : 

Males 477 

Females 461 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 286 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 316 

School  children  6  to  16  years  of  age 205 

Total  Indians 1,343 


* 


The  nnmber  of  births  during  the  year,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  27 ;  deaths, 
37.  About  25  Indians  have  returned  to  the  reservation  who  have  not  resided  here 
for  years,  and  a  few  have  left  for  parts  unknown.  As  a  rule,  they  are  contented  and 
making  considerable  ]>rogre88  toward  civilization.  There  is  little  tendency  to  retnm 
to  a  savage  state  and  all  desire  to  live  at  peace  with  the  whites. 

Agrieoltare. — More  attention  is  given  to  raising  wheat  and  oats  than  has  been  the 
case,  and  the  prospects  for  fine  crops  are  good.  Last  year  much  grain  was  destroyed 
by  early  frosts,  the  seed  having  been  sowed  too  late.    I  used  this  in  argument  to 
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show  the  advantage  of  "  fall  plowing/^  and  succeeded  in  getting  some  of  them  to 
take  my  advice,  with  the  result  of  earlier  planting  this  year. 

The  lack  of  a  good  irrigating  system  prevents  more  extended  efforts  at  agri- 
culture. Many  are  willing  to  locate  and  go  to  farming  when  they  see  the  water  com- 
ing, as  they  express  it.  Surveys  were  made  during  the  year  to  ascertain  the  most 
practicahld  lines  for  ditches  from  Snake  and  Blackfoot  rivers. 

Education.— Fort  Hall  school  has  been  satisfactorily  conducted,  with  A  maximum 
attendance  of  95  and  a  greater  average  attendance  than  ever  before.  The  school 
was  somewhat  handicapped  by  lack  of  harmony  among  the  employes.  I  can  report 
an  iniproveniont  in  this  respect  during  the  past  three  months,  but  I  would  suggest 
that  more  complete  authority  be  given  the  agent  or  superintendent  to  summarily 
act  in  case  of  delinquency  on  the  part  of  eniploy<5s. 

The  Connecticut  Indian  Association  employs  one  missionary  teacher  for  education 
of  7  j^irls,  near  the  agency ;  also,  a  farmer  to  furnish  supplies  for  the  mission. 

Indian  police. — Efiicient. 

Clime. — ^No  crimes  of  very  serious  nature  have  been  committed  during  the  year. 

Court  of  Indian  ofEenses. — I  find  the  court  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  settling  the  many 
disputes  arising  over  ownership  of  land,  horses,  propert}'  of  all  kindd,  and  adjudg- 
ing punish  mentis  for  minor  offences. 

BoildingB. — The  buildings  at  school  (24)  have  been  put  in  good  state  of  repair. 
Two  new  cottages  have  been  constructed  at  the  agency,  and  if  one  double  cottage 
estimated  for  be  constructed  this  year,  the  disgraceful  structures — log  with  dirt 
roof,  full  of  bugs — will  have  disappeared. 

The  industries  pursued  by  Indians  arc  principally  farming  and  stookraising.  An 
industrial  t<iacher  ought  to  be  allowed  the  school  to  instruct  some  of  the  more  intel- 
ligent boys  and  young  men  in  carpentering,  blacksmithing,  etc.  A  shoemaker  and 
hamessmaker  are  equally  necessary. 

I  would  respectfully  invite  attention  to  the  reports  of  agency  physician  and  super- 
intendent Fort  Hall  boarding  school  herewith.    I  coincide  with  them  as  to  tneir 
views  of  the  requirements  of  their  departments. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  T.  Van  Orsdalr, 
Captain,  U,  S.  Armtfy  Acting  Agent, 

The  CoMMissioNKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Fort  Hall  School. 

Fort  Hall  School, 
Blackfoot,  Idaho,  July  S4, 1894. 

SiB:  lu  compliance  with  recent  Instractions,  I  herewith  sabmit  my  firat  report  of  Fort  Hall  school. 
I  took  charge  of  the  sohix)!  May  3  of  the  pant  vear.  uiid  my  report  munt  uccessarily  be  brief. 

I  found  school  in  a  fairly  pro^oNsive  <:unditlon.  The  children  seemed  bright  and  iiappy,  bnt  amonfi; 
the  employ^H  there  exintcil  that  unhealthy  8])irit  of  i>etty  jealous}'  calculated  to  work  dikaster  to  any 
school.  Tbia  state  of  affaim  ha8  almost  ceased  to  exist,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  coming  year  will 
see  the  last  s])ark  of  it  diHappear. 

Schoolroom  work.— The  work  done  in  sohoolrooniB  has  been  fairly  satisfactory,  the  work  of  3  teach- 
ers having  been  done  by  2.  More  primary  and  kinderganeu  methods  are  needed.  A  third  teacher  ia 
greatly  needed. 

Industrial  work,— The  girls  have  been  kept  very  busy  in  kitchen,  dining  room,  laundry,  sewing  room, 
aod  dormitoriPb.  Their  work  in  the  several  dep'artments  han  been  eminently  satisfactory.  The  l>oys 
have  worked  very  earnestly  on  the  farm,  in  the  garden,  with  the  stock,  and  have  assisted  in  all  too 
general  work  incident  to  a  school  of  this  kind.  They  have  also  rendered  valuable  aid  in  car])enter 
work  and  ])aiutiug.  As  a  result  of  their  labor  we  will  have  a  good  crop  of  oats,  wheat,  potatoes, 
alfalfa,  etc. 

Osneral  remarks.— The  health  of  the  children  has  been  remarkably  goiMl;  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  school  excellent,  due  largely  to  system  of  oi>en  sewers,  carrying  pure  mountain  M'ater.  Our 
water  supply  is  good  and  inexhaustible. 

The  moral' tone  of  the  school  lias  been  good.  Children,  as  a  rule,  receive  little  encouragement  from 
parents. 

The  repairing  on  school  buildings  is  bein':;  pushed  to  completion.  Still  more  is  needed.  A  stone 
foundation  should  be  put  under  sciiool  bnihliug. 

B4BCommendations.-~As  we  are  to  have  no  plij'sicrian,  I  mortt  respectfully  ask  that  we  be  allowed  a 
trained  nurse.  During  the  winter,  on  acc/ount  of  snow  on  the  mountain, "the  agency  physician  will 
be  compelled  to  make  the  trip  to  sctiool  via  iSlnckfout,  and  I  fear  some  emergency  cuse  may  cause  us 
to  lose  a  child. 

As  our  enrollment  will  probably  reach  lOO  pupils.  I  ask  that  we  be  supplied  with  a  third  teacher. 

With  onr  henl  of  150  cattle  to  care  for,  ovi-r  iiO  miles  of  fence  to  keep  up,  the  farm  and  garden  with 
all  irrigating  ditches,  etc..  to  bu  kept  iu  order,  and  all  blacksinithini;.  our  tanner  has  no  tinu*  to  devote 
to  individual  or  rlass  instruction  in  the  nuinb(*r  of  important  things  found  in  a  school  located  as 
Fort  Hall.  We  have  a  good  carpenter  and  l>lacksmitl)  shop,  and  a  good  sho**  and  harness  shop  with 
sappbee  for  all.  but  no  instructor  for  either  of  tliem.  This  t  feel  is  a  grave  error.  1  most  respectfully 
recommend  that  aman  be  allowed  as  industrial  teacher  who  is  competent  to  take  charge  of  this  work. 

7iiere  should  f^so  be  two  paid  aasistaots  in  laundry,  sowing  roppi,  apd  kitchen,    \i  Indian  girls  qx 
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women  could  bo  emi>loyc<l  to  fill  these  poaitioon.  moro  of  onr  Indian  g1rl8  would  live  to  roarli  woman' 
hood.  Tlie  worlc  iu  these  departments  in  entirely  too  heavy  for  our  frowiug  j^rls  of  lu  and  12  years. 
As  I  cloHe,  i>ermit  mo  to  extend  to  v<)u  my  heartfelt  thHnks  and  tiio  gratitude  of  the  entire  sch<iol 
for  your  deep  interest  in  all  that  i)ertain8  to  the  uphnildin^  and  advancement  of  our  schuol.  through 
you,  to  Indian  Office,  I  extend  thanks  for  kindness  and  assistance. 

Very  respectfully,  II.  M.  Jester, 

Superintendent, 
Capt.  J.  T.  Van  Obsdalb,  TJ.  S.  A., 

Aetinff  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  LEMHI  AGENCY. 

Lkmiii  Agen'CY,  Idaho,  August  15^  1894. 

Sik:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  this,  my  third  aud  last  animal  report  of  affairs  of 
this  agency  for  the  tiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894. 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation  are  of  three  tribes,  viz:  Shoshone,  Bannack,  and 
Sheepeat^r.  The  greater  number  are  Shoshone  Indians,  the  little  baud  designated 
Sheepeutors  bein^  really  Shoshones.  There  are  but  few  Bannack  Indians  here,  and 
they  are  so  mixed  by  interuiarriage  with  the  Shoshones  that  no  attempt  has  ever 
been  made  to  keep  the  tribes  separately. 

Population. — The  following  is  the  population  as  shown  by  census  taken  June  30, 
1894: 

Whole  number  of  Indians 459 

Males 218 

Females 241 

Children  between  6  and  16 72 

This  census  shows  a  decrease  during  the  year  of  54.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  I  found,  upon  a  careful  revision  of  the  census,  that  a  number  of  Indians 
had  been  carried  upon  the  roll  for  this  reservation  who  had  removed  to  and  taken 
up  a  permanent  residence  upon  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation.  In  this  way  I  dropped 
47.    The  remainder,  7,  is  the  excess  of  deaths  over  births  during  the  year. 

Education. — There  is  but  one  school  at  this  agency — a  Government  boarding  school, 
of  which  the  agent  is  acting  superintendent.  The  force  of  school  employ<Ss  consists 
of  the  following:  One  teacher,  1  industrial  teiM;h(T,  1  cook  and  laundress,  1  assistant 
matron  and  seamstress,  1  seamstress,  and  1  assistant  laundress.  The  position  of  assist* 
ant  laundress  (salary  $120  per  annum)  is  tilled  by  an  uneducated  Indian  woman.  The 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  last  April  authorized  the  employment  for  tho 
school  at  this  agency  of  a  seamstress  at  a  salary  of  $400  per  annum.  Through  the 
kindness  of  the  honorable  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  I  secured  for  that  posi- 
ti(m  a  young  lady  graduate  of  the  Carlisle  Industrial  School,  in  whose  praise  I  can 
not  say  too  much. 

Tho  attendance  during  the  year  has  been  very  regular,  there  being  but  one  with- 
'  drawal,  that  of  a  little  girl  on  account  of  sickness.  The  average  attendance  is 
lower  than  it  should  be,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  parents  during  the 
months  of  vacation  go  to  a  distance  in  the  mountains  upon  hunting  expeditions, 
taking  their  children  with  them.  These  are  usually  very  tardy  in  returning  to 
school. 

The  school  farm  and  dairy  produced  an  abundance  of  vegetables,  eggs,  butter, 
milk,  etc.,  which  are  greatly  relished  by  tho  Indian  children. 

Some  much-needed  improvements  have  been  made  during  Wm  year,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  an  addition  to  girls'  dormitory,  an  addition  to  boys'  dormi- 
tory, and  a  water  wheel  for  running  the  churn. 

I  had  about  5  acres  of  new  laud  upon  school  farm  broken  up  and  seeded  te  oats 
and  wheat,  from  the  appearance  of  which  at  present  the  harvest  will  be  abundant. 

For  further  particulars  concerning  school  matters  you  are  respectfully  referred  to 
teacher's  report  herewith  inclosed. 

Agriculture. — Owing  to  a  heavy  hail  storm  and  a  frost  before  the  grain  had  ripened, 
the  crop  was  almost  a  total  failure.  Notwithstanding,  the  Indians  do  not  seem  to 
have  become  discouraged.  Some  new  ground  has  been  broken  and  a  larger  acreage 
than  usual  has  been  cultivated  during  the  current  year.  About  50  families  are 
engaged  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

Industries. — Next  iu  importance  to  agriculture  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Indians 
is  the  sale  of  wood  to  the  Government.  I  paid  out  $500  to  Indians  during  the  year 
for  wood.  This  sum  was  divided  among  about  30  Indians.  They  earned,  also,  almost 
$300  in  transporting  Government  supplies  from  Red  Kock,  Mont.,  to  the  agency,  a 
distance  of  70  miles. 

The  Indian  women  manufacture  a  great  many  buckskin  gloves,  which  they  sell  to 
merchants  and  others  of  the  neighboring  towns  for  iVom  50  cents  to  $1  per  pair^    In 

ibU  way  tbty  tara  a  ao&tidnabM  amount  dnring  th«  jrcav* 
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A  few  Indians  work  for  the  farmers  of  the  valley  whei^  they  are  wanted.  They 
nsnally  receive  $1  per  day  and  their  board. 

IfiMionariee. — No  missionaries  ever  visit  this  reservation. 

Court  of  Indian  o£fen868. — No  such  court  has  ever  been  established  at  this  agency. 
The  most  reliable  Indians  who,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  capable  judges  are  old 
men,  most  of  whom  are  polygamists  and  thus  disqualified. 

Crimes  and  casnaltLes. — No  crimes  of  importance  have  been  committed  during  the 
year.  One  woman  committed  suicide  by  strangling  herself  with  a  scarf.  Some  of 
the  Indians  accused  her  husband  of  murdering  her,  but  upon  an  examination  of 
accused  no  evidence  at  all  convicting  was  forthcoming. 

Employes — The  employ  oh  have  been  faithful,  efficient,  and  have  performed  their 
allotted  tasks  without  discord,  with  the  exception  of  two  who,  thanks  to  the  officers 
of  the  Indian  Office,  were  promptly  removed  early  in  January  last. 

Conclusion. — To  conclude,  I  thank  you  and  your  assistants  for  courteous  treatment 
and  always  a  prompt  compliance  with  my  many  requests.     I  retire  from  tlie  Indian 
service  with  pleasure,  but  I  part  from  the  eniployds  and  some  of  the  Indians,  for 
whom  I  have  a  high  personal  regard,  with  regret. 
I  remain,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Geo.  H.  Monk, 
U,  S,  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Lemhi  School. 

Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho,  Augutt  15,  1894. 

SiB:  In  rmponso  to  your  reqiient  that  I  make  yoa  a  report  of  this  Hchool  for  the  jiast  year,  I  beg 
to  nubmit  the  following  brief  statement: 

As  I  otilv  came  into  the  schuol  on  February  27  last,  the  work  done  previoasly  by  my  predecessor, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Welch,  I  can  say  But  little  about. 

School  l>cgan  by  him  September  I,  1893,  and  was  continued  under  his  charge  until  In  January  last, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  another  field.  Following  him,  Mr.  A.  II.  Ford  was  substituted  as  teacher 
until  my  arrival  in  February'. 

The  average  att4?ndanco  during  the  period  prece<ling  mv  coming  in  (Charge  was  26,  with  a  total 
e-nrollment  o7  32—20  girls  and  12  boys.  The  average  attendanro  while  under  my  charge  averaged 
nearly  32,  with  a  totm  enrollment  ot  33—19  girls  and  14  boys.  The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  was 
34 — 20  girls  and  14  boys.    The  yearly  average  attendance  was  nearly  28. 

The  iiiHtniction  given  was,  in  n^ading,  all  gradet*  from  chartaud  primer  to  third  reader;  numbers, 
to  addition  and  subtraction-.  siK^lliiig,  both  written  and  oral,  from  their  readers;  writing,  on  slates 
nnd  in  copy  book.  Picture  making  was  practiced  under  suggestions  from  lue.  but  no  metno<l  or  hj-s- 
temwas  attempted.  Instructions  and  suggestions  were  at  hW  times  given  in  the  use  of  Rngliuh, 
instead  of  their bwn  language.  The  progress  made  was  quite  satisfactory;  especially*  in  reading  wan 
there  the  most  noted  imjirovement. 

The  deportment  was  fair.  In  general,  the  pupils  were  easily  controlled  by  the  various  devices 
employed  in  mild  discipline.    In  only  two  or  three  instances  have  I  experienced  insubordination. 

Grateful  for  the  support  you  have  given  the  school,  as  well  as  for  the  many  favors  shown  by  the 
other  employes, 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  S.  IIOLKINOER, 

Ttaehtr. 
Gbo.  H.  Monk, 

V.  S.  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  NEZ  PERCI5  AGENCY. 

Nez  Pkrc6  Indian  Agency,  Idaho, 

August  15  y  1894, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  first  aimnal  report  of  this  ngcDcy, 
with  statistics  accompanying  the  same,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1894 : 

Census. — The  population  of  this  tribe  is  1829,  of  which  number  350  are  estimated. 
There  are  884  males  and  945  females. 

Location. — The  Indians  of  this  tribe  live  in  five  distinct  settlements,  which  are 
scattered  promiscuously  over  the  r«>8ervation.  These  settlements  consist  of  the 
Kamiah,  Korth  Fork,  Meadow  Creek,  Lapwai,  and  Mission  Indians.  They  are  situ- 
ated in  smail  valleys  upon  farms  varying  in  size  from  5  to  160  acres.  At  the  present 
time  will  be  found  in  these  valleys  pleasant  little  homes,  with  fields  of  ripe  grain 
and  fine  gardens,  which  are  evidences  of  industry,  thrift,  and  comfort. 

Agricaltiire. — In  this  industry  there  is  evidence  of  advancement  among  the  Indians 
during  the  year,  as  there  are  large  fields  being  fenced  and  broken  ready  for  seeding 
Id  wheat  at  the  proper  time  this  fall.  There  is  quite  a  large  acreage  of  the  present 
crop  now  ready  to  be  harveste<l  of,  say,  at  least  on  the  entire  reservation,  10,000 
acres;  of  flax,  1,000;  oats,  1,000;  barley,  500;  com,  200;  and  potatoes,  200.     The 
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^vheat  will  yield  on  an  average  25  bnshels  per  acre;  flax,  14;  oats,  50;  barley,  20; 
com,  25 ;  potatoes,  75 ;  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  they  shoald  not  prosper.  Besides 
uU  of  this  ^rain,  a  great  portion  of  them  own  good-sized  herds  of  horses  and  a  few 
cattle,  and  with  a  few  more  years'  experience  I  can  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  become  thriving  and  thrifty  people. 

Allotments. — The  Indians  are  looking  forward  anxiously  to  the  day  when  they  will 
receive  their  patents  for  their  land ;  also  waiting  anxiously  for  Congress  to  ratify 
the  agreement  for  the  sale  of  their  surpluH  land,  so  that  they  may  then  get  a  sur- 
veyor to  reeHtablish  the  corners  and  lines  to  their  allotments. 

Ckmrt  of  Indian  offenses. — The  work  of  this  court  has  been  veiy  light  during  the  past 
year.  There  have  been  a  good  many  cases  of  a  civil  nature,  out  the  morals  of  the 
Indians  are  being  imi)rovcd.  There  has  been  but  one  conviction  before  the  U.  S. 
court  duriug  the  past  year,  and  that  for  selling  whisky  to  Indians.  He  was  given  a 
jail  sentence  for  sixty  days,  which  I  think  speaks  exceedingly  well  for  their  morals. 

Improvements. — There  has  been  a  good  bridge  built  across  Lapwai  Creek,  in  length 
110  feet,  which  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  Indians  as  well  as  all  others  who  travel 
the  road.  There  has  also  been  ere(!ted  a  warehouse  40  by  80  and  12  feet  high  on  the 
bank  of  Clear  Water  River  for  the  purpose  of  storing  grain  raised  on  the  reserva- 
tion and  taken  from  the  warehouse  by  stean'.boat.  There  has  been  built  about 
60,000  rods  of  wire  fence  and  some  6,000  rods  of  rails  and  posts.  A  few  frame  houses 
have  been  built  on  the  allotted  lands,  the  cost  of  which  would  be  about  $250  to  $400. 

Schools. — There  is  no  school  at  this  agency.  The  Indian  school  for  this  reservation 
is  at  what  used  to  be  called  Fort  Lapwai,  about  4  miles  above  this  place,  on  Lapwai 
Creek,  a  most  beautiful  site  for  a  school.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  Supt.  £d.  McCon- 
ville,  a  very  efficient  man  for  the  place.  It  is  a  credit  -  to  the  Department,  and. 
according  to  my  judgment,  Supt.  McConville  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
For  the  details  of  this  school,  I  would  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  superintendent's 
report.*  I  have  at  all  times  assisted  the  superinteudcnt  in  keeping  the  school  tilled 
up  with  pupils,  and  sometimes  have  had  to  send  the  police  over  the  reservation  to 
gather  up  tbe  scholars;  also  have  had  to  frequently  send  the  police  after  the  larger 
boys,  who  would  run  away  from  the  schools,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  t«ach  some  of 
the  Indians  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  having  an  education,  though  from  my 
observation  the  children  are  well  treated  at  the  school  by  the  superintendent  and 
teachers. 

Condosion. — In  concluding  my  report,  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  kind  treatment  shown  me.    The  employes  have  been  very  faithful  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
Very  respectfully, 

Joseph  Robinson, 

U,  S,  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

REPORT  OF  QUAPAW  AGENCY. 

QUAPAW  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  August  i?7,  1894, 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  this,  my  first 
annual  report  of  this  agency,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jimo  30,  1894 : 

Location  and  area. — Qiiapaw  Agency  is  situated  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kansas,  east  by  Missouri,  and  on 
the  south  and  west  bv  the  Cherokee  Nation,  making  an  area  of  212,298  acres,  of 
which  127,000  are  tillable. 

Agency.— The  residences  of  the  agent  and  employes  aie  beautifully  situated  on  the 
edge  of  the  prairie  on  the  northeast  portion  of  the  Territory,  on  high  and  undulating 
land  of  the  ^^hawuee  Reserve,  about  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  about 
5  miles  from  the  enterprising  town  of  Seneca,  Mo.,  where  very  cordial  relations 
exist  between  the  Indians  of  the  reservation  and  the  citizens,  the  merchants  trust- 
ing the  Indians  for  their  wares  till  such  times  as  the  latter  harvest  their  crops. 
Their  promptness  in  paying  for  the  goods  bought  on  a  credit  speaks  volumes  in 
regard  to  their  civilization  and  compares  favorably  with  the  whites. 

Population. — The  following  is  the  population  of  each  tribe,  according  to  the  last 
census  taken  and  sent  to  your  office  Juno  30,1894:  Souecas,  278;Wyandotte8,285; 
Eastern  Shawnees,  89 ;  Ottawas,  160 ;  Modocs,  57 ;  Peorijis,  162 ;  Quapaws,  218 ;  Miamis, 
85;  making  a  total  population  for  the  8  tribes  of  1,334. 

**  The  report  of  Supt.  McConville  ynll  bo  found  od  page  379. 
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Climate  and  water. — The  winters  are  short  and  mild  and  the  climate  salubrious. 
Stock  requires  very  little  feeding  where  they  have  tame  grass  to  feed  upon.  There 
is  very  little  sickness  of  a  climatic  nature,  being  mosuy  hereditary.  The  reser> 
vation  is  well  supplied  with  water,  the  Klk  River  running  through  the  Seneca 
Reserve;  Lost  Creek  crossing  the  Shawnee  and  Wyandotte  reserves;  Spring  River 
coursing  through  the  Quapaw  and  Peoria  reserves,  and  bounding  the  Ottawa  Nation 
on  the  east,  the  Neosho  River  being  the  western  boundary  of  the  agency,  and  with 
creeks  and  clear,  cold  springs,  making  it  a  very  desirable  country  to  live  in. 

Number  of  acres  of  each  tribe.— Senocas,  51,^8  acres;  Wyandottes, 21,406  acres; 
Eastern  Shawnees,  13,048 acres;  Ottawas,  14,860,  acres;  Modocs, 4,040  acres;  Peorias, 
33,218  acres;  Quapaws,  56.685  acres;  Miamis,  17,083  acres;  total  number  of  acres 
212,298. 

Soil  and  productions. — The  soil  and  climate  favor  the  most  diversified  culture,  and 
herein  lies  the  great  advantage  which  this  country  has.  The  two  extremes  of  North- 
ern and  Southern  products,  com  and  cotton,  can  be  profitably  grown  between  these 
eirtremos.  Everything  grown  by  farmers  can  be  protitably  raised,  including  wheat, 
oats,  com,  rye,  flax,  tobacco,  hom^,  all  the  tame  grasses,  clover,  castor  beans,  pota- 
toes of  both  kinds,  and  all  varieties  of  vegetables  and  miit  are  grown  and  do  well. 
The  hills  are  far  better  adapted  for  growing  fhiit  than  are  the  vSleys  and  bottoms. 
In  the  valleys  the  f^uit  buds  are  apt  to  come  out  too  early  in  the  spring,  but  by 
planting  the  orchards  on  the  hills  and  proper  care  afterwards  there  is  not  tne  least 
possible  chance  for  failure. 

Agrionltore. — The  Indians  have  an  aptitude  for  agricultural  pursuits,  and  each  year 
show  an  increased  interest  in  farming.  As  an  Indian  said  to  me,  his  crop  looked 
well  and  he  wished  he  could  raise  two  cfops  in  one  season.  This  year  has  seen  a 
very  great  increase  in  land  tilled,  an  average  of  10  per  cent  more  than  last  year. 
The  wheat  crop  will  average  22  bushels  to  the  acre  and  the  corn  38  bushels  to  thia 
acre.  The  oats  did  not  do  so  well  on  account  of  the  severe  cold,  wet  spring,  but  with- 
all  it  will  be  a  fair  crop  in  some  parts  of  the  reservation.  Barley  and  rye,  fair,  with 
an  abundance  of  hay  and  vegetables. 

Stock-raising. — The  Indians  take  to  farming  rather  than  to  stock-raising,  but  there 
are  a  goodly  number  that  have  considerable  number  of  cattle  and  hogs;  but  as  a  rule 
the  majority  fence  in  their  lands  and  cultivate  them  in  wheat,  com,  rye,  millet,  bar- 
ley, etc.,  which  is  more  to  their  taste.  There  are  only  12  old  Modoc  Indians  that 
are  absolutely  kept  by  the  Government. 

The  mineral  resooroea. — The  land  of  this  reservation  has  large  indicative  sections, 
which  tend  to  show  that  there  is  plenty  of  mineral,  undeveloped  as  yet ;  it  is  situated 
in  the  mineral  belt,  lead  and  zinc  being  worked  protitablY- 

lumber. — ^The  timber  is  a  'very  important  factor,  with  a  large  and  increasing 
demand  for  lumber  of  all  kinds  f^om  the  farming  centers  of  the  reservation  in  the 
the  way  of  fencing,  bam,  and  dwelling  material.  The  country  not  already  culti- 
vated is  mainly  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  timber  consisting  of  pine,  cedar,  iron 
wood,  all  the  varieties  of  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  wild  cherry,  sycamore,  maple,  ash, 
locust,  etc. — in  fine,  all  the  deciduous  trees. 

Boads. — I  find  it  the  hardest  kind  of  work  to  make  Indians  build  and  keep  in  repair 
good  roads.  The  old  custom  to  cross  a  field  at  any  point  is  inherent,  and  thev  don't 
seem  to  appreciate  the  value  of  good  roads ;  but  I  think  by  persistency  in  having 
^ood  roads  they  will  ultimately  realize  the  advantage  and  there  will  be  less  trouble 
m  the  future.    For  full  statistics  I  invite  attention  to  report  herewith  inclosed. 

Sanitary. — Under  the  skillful  treatment  of  the  agency  physician.  Dr.  J.  S.  Lind- 
ley,  who  is  very  efficient  and  conscientious  in  his  duties,  disease  is  almost  unknown, 
except  an  epidemic  of  measles  last  winter,  which  he  very  soon  had  under  control. 
For  full  particulars  I  invite  attention  to  his  report  as  follows : 

There  have  been  treated  in  the  boarding  schools  dnrine  the  year  490  cases  of  disease,  a  Tery  large 
minority  being  measles,  intermittent  fever,  and  catarrhiQ  coojunctivitis.  Some  of  these  cases  were 
trivial,  Dnt  required  the  attention  of  the  agency  physician.  Open  the  agency  at  largo  there  were  317 
rases  of  diHouHe  treated,  consisting  of  measles,  influonsa,  intermittent  ^ver,  coxgunctivitis,  etc.  So 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  there  have  been  38  births  and  19  deaths. 

Aside  from  the  epidemic  of  meanles  and  influenza  the  general  run  of  sickness  has  been  light  during 
the  year.  Those  Indians  ]>rodispo8cd  to  tubercular  troubles  suffered  ^eatly  from  both  measles  and 
iofliienza,  and  nearly  all  the  deaths  were  due  to  these  diseases.  Early  in  January  mciislcH  broke  out 
in  the  Ouapaw  boarding  school  and  attacked  every  pupil  that  hatl  not  pre\iou8ly  had  the  diMcnse. 
Later  tne  Seneca,  etc.,  ooarding  school  was  attacked,  but  with  a  smaller  number  of  coses,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  that  school  had  gone  through  a  severe  siege  two  years  before.  In  all  there  were  106 
caaes  in  both  schools.  Three  deaths  resulted  in  the  Quapaw  school,  due  to  complications  of  pneu- 
monia. 

A  small  hospital  is  badly  needed  at  each  of  these  schools,  thereby  enabling  the  physician  to  better 
be  able  to  treat  disease  successfully,  and  in  many  instances  be  able  to  ward  olF  complications  of  a 
serious  character. 

Boarding  schools. — During  my  incumbency  there  has  been  a  fire  at  the  Seneca,  etc., 
boarding  school,  totally  destroying  the  small  boys'  dormitory,  an  old  and  worn  out 
buildingi  being  one  of  the  first  buildings  erected.    The  loss  is  a  gain  for  the  school. 
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as  there  is  iiboiit  to  be  erected  a  fine,  large  frame  school  building  and  assembly  hall, 
which,  when  iinished  will  give  the  required  room  und  add  much  to  the  already 
handsome  grounds.  Seneca,  etc.,  boarding  school,  under  the  superintendency  of 
Prof.  J.  A.  faber,  jr.,  who  took  charge  last  May,  relieving  Sui)t.  Meteer,  I  think  will 
conio  up  to  the  standard,  as  ho  is  a  conscientious  and  energetic  man,  giving  his 
whole  time  and  aibility  to  the  advancement  of  the  school.  The  future  of  the  school 
could  not  look  brighter.  For  full  paticulars  I  herewith  inclose  report  of  the  super- 
intendent. 

Quapaw  boarding  school,  under  the  direction  of  Supt.  J.  J.  McKoin,  is  still  improv- 
ing if  possible  to  do  so.  He  nas  brought  the  school  to  almost  a  state  of  perfection. 
With  tne  able  assistance  of  Mrs.  Susie  McKoin,  matron,  the  emplo^'^s  are  all  faithful 
and  efficient  and  perfect  harmony  reigns.    Snperiut«*ndent's report  herewith  inclosed. 

Capacity  of  schools :  Seneca,  etc.,  school,  15();  enrollment  during  the  year,  124; 
average  attendance,  94;  numl)er  of  buildings,  15.  Quapaw  school,  capacity,  110; 
enrollment  during  the  year,  127;  average  attendance,  102;  number  of  buildings, 
15.  Total  capacity  of  both  schools,  260;  total  enrollment  during  the  year,  251; 
total  average  attendance,  196 ;  total  number  of  buildings,  30. 

Day  Bchoolg. — The  day  schools  at  this  agency  have  all  been  abolished,  and  very 
wisely  so,  as  the  two  Government  boarding  schools  can  accommodate  all  the  school 
children,  where  they  can  have  the  care  of  competent  people  and  proper  educational 
advantages. 

Civilisatloii. — Civilization  seems  to  be  predominant  among  the  tribes  of  this  agency, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  ca^es,  and  the  near  future  will  show  a  great 
desire  of  every  one  of  them  to  adopt  the  customs  of  their  more  advauce<l  civilized 
white  brother. 

Kiwionary  work. — The  missionary  work  at  this  agency  is  in  a  very  flourishing  con- 
dition, conducted  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  nave  sixteen  public  places  of  wor- 
ship ;  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  have  one  good  building  and  contem- 
plate building  more;  Baptists,  who  have  one  missionary  at  the  agency  and  one  at 
the  town  of  Miami.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  has  one  church  build- 
ing, and  the  Catholics  are  making  great  strides  in  Christianizing  the  Indians;  they 
have  built  a  very  neat  little  church  and  have  almost  completed  a  large  two-story 
school  building  on  the  Quapaw  Reserve.  For  a  more  complete  and  comprehensive 
report  I  inclose  herewith  reports  from  the  Friends,  Methodist,  and  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries. 

Police  force. — On  the  police  force  is  one  captain  and  six  privates,  very  intelligent, 
honest,  and  capable  men,  always  ready  and  willing  when  called  unon  to  suppress 
lawlessness  and  crime.  There  has  been  but  little  intrusion  of  the  bad  white  element, 
where  most  of  the  lawlessness  comes  from,  on  this  agency,  consequently  few  arrests; 
but  for  capturing  runaway  school  children  andbringmg  them  in  they  are  very  useful. 

Court  of  Indian  offenses. — The  court  is  composed  of  tnree  intelligent,  honest,  con- 
scientious, and  strictly  sober  Indians.  They  do  good  work  and  are  great  assistance 
to  tlie  agent.     There  are  very  few  cases  appealed. 

White  population. — There  are  to-day  about  2,500  white  settlers  on  this  reservation, 
invited  by  the  Indians  to  come  among  themsind  cultivate  their  lands  and  teach  them 
the  fundauieiital  ])rincip1es  of  farming.  The  majority  of  them  are  hard-working, 
honest,  and  law-abiding  people.  They  have  done  wonders  toward  civilizing  the 
Indians.  They  have  taught  them  how'to  work  their  farms  profitably,  to  be  indus- 
trious, and  when*left  to  their  own  resources  will  then  be  able  to  continue  to  do  as 
they  were  taught  by  the  whites.  When  I  iisaumed  charge  of  this  agency  I  found 
very  few  white  farmers  entitled  under  the  law  to  be  on  the  reservation,  as  they  had 
no  contract  approved  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  instead  a  so- 
.  called  labor  contract  that  run  from  three  to  ten  years,  that  luul  been  in  vogue  since  the 
establishment  of  the  agency,  and  as  a  rule  gave  satisfactiou.  The  white  farmer  took 
the  land,  cut  the  trees,  grubbed  the  liind,  and  put  on  improvements,  such  as  houses, 
bams,  smoke  houses,  and  other  outhouses,  and,  when  not  near  river  or  creek,  dug 
wells.  For  such  improvements  they  were  given  the  land  for  three  years.  After 
the  three  years  expired  they  then  gave  contracts  for  as  long  a  time  as  the  farmer 
wanted,  from  tive  to  six  years,  for  one-third  of  all  the  crop  raised,  and  by  such 
means  live  very  comlortably,  and  if  not  spendthrifts  save  some  money. 

The  white  farmer  in  most  cases  does  not  do  bo  well;  for  the  first  three  years  he 
realizes  nothing  and  must  have  full  crops  if  he  takes  the  land  longer  to  pay  for  the 
improvements,  and  as  we  all  know  the  seasons  are  very  changeable,  either  too  much 
rain  or  not  rain  enough,  and  other  causes  to  make  eVops  a  failure.  When  I  have 
asked  the  white  farmers  to  make  a  legal  contract  for  three  years,  a]>proved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  they  say  they  might  as  well  give  their  time  to  the  Indian,  as 
a  lease  for  three  years  would  not  much  more  than  give  time  to  put  the  land  in  shape 
for  cultivation. 
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SnrpliiB  lands. — All  of  the  eight  tribea  would  like  to  have  the  anrplns  lands  allotted 
to  them,  as  there  is  more  or  le«8  of  the  timber  stolon  from  the  surplus  timber  lands. 
The  Indians  think  it  their  right  to  take  as  much  timber  as  they  want,  which  causes 
a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction.  If  allotted  it  would  be  looked  after  more  carefully 
by  them,  and  I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  surplus  land  be  allotted  in  the  near 
future  to  each  member  of  the  tribe. 

Lands  in  severalty. — The  lands  on  the  agency  have  all  been  allotted  to  the  different 
tribes,  an<l  they  take  great  pride  in  being  landholders  like  their  white  brother. 

The  Quapaw  Indians  hold  their  land  by  title  in  fee  Him]de.  The  tribe  is  a  unit  in 
regard  to  the  allotment  of  their  land,  but  not  under  the  general  allotment  law.  They 
want  all  their  land  allotted  per  capita  according  to  the  Government  survey.  I 
understand  this  tribe  ha-s,  on  several  occa.<»ion8,  sent  delegates  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
to  try  to  get  Congress  to  pass  n  special  allotment  bill  for  them,  but  for  some  caaseit 
lias  always  been  a  failure.  On  the  23d  day  of  March,  1898,  the  tribe  met  in  open 
council  assembled  and  passed  unanimously  an  act  of  council  or  n^solutious  to  allot 
their  land  among  themselves  in  tracts  of  200  a<;rcs  each.  The  allotment  has  been 
completed.  The  allotment  committee  had  printed  certilicates,  books  of  record,  and 
complete  plats  of  each  allotment  at  their  own  ex]>eiise,  and  are  very  anxious  for  the 
Indian  Department  and  Congress  to  ratify  and  approve  their  action  and  issue  patents 
in  accordance  therewith.  The  Osage  band  of  Quapaws  have  returned  to  their  reser- 
vation and  accepted  their  allotment's  and  are  rapidly  improving  the  land.  It  would 
be  an  act  of  justice,  and  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  200  acres  selected  by  each 
member  of  the  tribe  through  their  allotment  committee  and  for  which  they  have 
their  certilicates,  be  approved  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  statistical  report  in  which  is  given  in  detail  statistics  of  the  agency  for  the 
year  is  herewith  inclosed,  also  a  map  of  the  Quapaw  tribe's  land,  kindly  presented 
by  J.  h,  Hodgdon,  architect,  surveyor,  and  engineer,  of  Galena,  Kans. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  in  a  few  years  the  Indians  will  be  able  to  do  their 
own  battling  as  citizens,  mingling  with  the  whites,  and  there  will  be  no  relaxation 
upon  my  part  for  the  Indian  advancement. 

I  am,  sir,  very  resi)ectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  S.  Doane, 
-  U.  S.  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Quapaw  School. 

Quapaw  Boabdino  Sc'hool,  July  J,  1S94. 

SiB:  I  hereby  reHpeotfnlly  Hubinit,  throngh  A;;eiit  Ge<»rgo  S.  Doaiic,  my  third  animal  report  of  Qua 
paw  School. 

Our  school  year  oj>eno<l  undt;r  very  unfavorablo  circnmstances,  three  of  my  former  employes 
havm);  been  di8<'ontiiui<^<l  by  tlio  Department,  leaving;  the  Mchool  in  a  very  rrip]>lc<l  and  hampered 
condition.  But,  thankH  to  thti honorable  Commissioner,  ourfntiroibrrt'ha8b<H'n  restored,  and  although 
the  outluok  at  the  iN't^innini;  was  gloomy,  the  pr('«ent  year  has  l>een  the  mo8t  successful  of  any  during 
my  rouuection  with  the  h<'1um»1. 

About  February  1  the  Tueaslcs  broke  out  in  theschool,  in  epidemic  form,  verv  virulent  in  character, 
5u  pupils  being  prostrated  at  one  time.  Through  faithfulnes.s  of  employes  and  the  agency  physician. 
I>r.  J.  L.  LiudU'y,  whose  faitliful  and  etticicnt  services  deserve  especial  mention,  all  were  saved 
exc4.>i)t  2,  who  died  from  after  complications.  Aside  from  this  the  health  of  the  school  has  been 
most  excellent. 

In  all-departmentH  commendable  progress  has  been  made.  The  greatest  harmony  has  prevailed 
between  employes,  patrons,  and  pupils  during  the  entire  year.  The  attendance  has  been  unusually 
giKMl  and  regular.  The  scho<d  room  work  has  been  excellent.  Rapid  advancement  has  In^en  made  in 
all  grades,  but  the  instrunieuta]  music  cla.ss,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Ji.M.O.  Walker,  has  made 
remairkable  progn*KS.  In  all  <mr  etforts  wo  have  be«'n  ably  sustained,  encouraged,  and  supported  by 
our  efficient  agent,  Msj.  ( Jeorge  S.  Doane.  to  whom  I  desire  to  make  this  public  acknowle<lpnent.  The 
prospects  for  a  succe.s.sfiil  school  next  year  are  unusually  bright,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  new  year 
with  increased  energy  and  hope. 

Many  improvements  are  sadly  needed.  The  one  most  urgent  is  a  four-nxmi  school  building,  with 
HSsemBly  rtMini  similar  to  tlioono  to  be  constructed  at  Seneca,  Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte  School,  an 
estimate  for  whii'h  will  be  forwarde<l  so<m. 

Very  re.si»ectfullv  submittetl. 

Jno.  J.  MoKoiN, 

Snperin  tendent. 

Geo.  S.  Doane, 

U.  a.  Indian  Agent. 
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Report  of  Superintsndbnt  of  Seneca,  Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte  School. 

Senkca  Boardino  School, 

Quapaw  Agency,  August  SS,  2894. 

Sut:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  report  of  this  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ende 
June  30, 1893. 

My  incumbency  dates  from  May  22  last,  having  been  transferred  from  the  industrial  boarding  school 
at  liTeah  Bay  Agency,  Wash.  Having;  been  in  cliarjEto  so  short  a  tinio,  and  finding  the  school  in  u  ter> 
ribly  demoralized  condition,  I  regret  exceedingly  that  my  rei>ort  must  necessarily  be  brief  and  some- 
what unsatisfactury. 

As  to  the  success  of  the  school  during  the  past  year  not  much  can  be  said.  Carelessness  and 
unskillful  management  seem  to  be  prevalent  everywhere,  and  all  the  departments  have  sutTennl  alike. 
The  general  condition  of  things  justifies  me  in  the  belief  that  a  lack  of  good  order  and  method  haH 
prevailed  in  this  school  from  the  inception  of  my  iiredecessor.  The  boys  ana  girlH  were  allowed  to 
mingle  together  from  morning  until  evening,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  boundary  lines  drawn  to  murk 
the  separation  between  their  resiiective  playgrounds.  The  children  roamed  over  the  neighborhood 
and  about  the  creeks  in  idleness,  destroying  propt^rty  and  doing  iuisi*lhef  in  general.  They  wert^ 
neither  courteous  nor  orderly,  liuildings  ha«T  been  misuse<l,  dirt  and  filth  had  promiscuously  accumu- 
lated, and  property  lay  scattered  over  the  ]>remiHes.  System  and  discipline,  the  two  important  essen- 
tials to  the  growth  and  prosperitjr  of  an  Indian  school,  were  not  known. 

Under  those  unfavoraule  conditions  I  entered  u))on  the  dincharge  of  my  duties.  It  was  rather  dis- 
couraging, to  say  the  least,  but  I  went  to  work  with  good  spirits  and  a  full  determination  to  bring 
oVder  out  of  chaos.  I  wish  to  say  hero  in  behalf  of  the  eniploy6s  that,  whatever  may  have  Ijeen  their 
disposition  under  the  old  management,  they  have  collectively  and  individually  {lerlormed  the  duties 
Msigned  them,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  have  been  most  pleasant  and  agreeable  and  worked  hand 
in  hand  with  me  to  bring  about  a  much  nee<led  reform. 

On  arriving  here  I  was  greatly  pleased  to  tind  the  school  so  delightful^*  situated  and  the  buildings 
all  comparatively  new.  The  school  is  located  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  reservation,  12  miles  from 
the  north  and?  miles  from  theeast  line.  We  are  5  miles  southwest  of  thoagency,  on  what  ia  known  as 
the  Frisco  line,  a  branch  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Sun  Franciinco  Kailroa4l.  The  location  ia  certainly  one 
of  the  most  desirable  in  which  to  establish  one  of  the  laruest  Indian  schools  in  the  service,  and  I  am 
in  hopes  that  we  will  not  only  be  able  to  secure  all  the  pupils  wo  can  now  accommodate,  but  that  onr 
present  capacity  will  bo  largely  increased  and  nianyothenniprovcmentsmadodiiring  the  coming  year. 

The  school  plant  comprises  in  all  10  buildings,  quite  commodious  and  very  c<inveuieutly  arranged 
on  a  lovely  hillside  that  gently  ship^ts  to  the  north.  Another  handsome  building,  to  be  used  for  the 
literary  departments,  will  bo  erected  this  fall.  Bids  for  same  will  be  opened  Se]>tember  1.  so  that 
within  a  month  the  building  will  be  in  the  cxmrso  of  construction.  This  addition  will  materially 
improve  the  present  arrnngeniont.  The  building  now  being  use<l  for  class  work  will  bo  remodeled  and 
the  main  part  lille<l  tip  for  the  small  l>03*s  and  their  matron.  The  east  wing  will  be  convened  into  a 
■ewing  room  and  will  furnish  (jiiartersYor  the  seamstress  and  her  assistant.  A  fin*  occurred  hero  on 
the  2Uth  of  March,  dcHtrovin^  the  building  occupied  by  the  little  boyH,  the  seamstress,  and  the  fanner. 
The  funiituro.  btMlding,  clothing,  et<;.,  was  mostly  saved,  but  the  buildings  were  a  total  loss.  This 
■ohmd  was  formerly  under  the  nuHsiounry  society,  and  at  the  time  they  were  in  charge  the  buildings 
stoo<l  at  the  foot  ot'tho  hill  just  in  the  margin  of  the  timber.  At  that  time  the  present  sito  was  densely 
woodtHi,  and  I  presume  it  was  little  thought  that  within  a  few  years  the  trees  would  becleared  away 
and  sup))lanteu  by  such  a  be;iiitiful  little  institution  of  learning. 

The  school  fami  consints  of  160  acres.  Of  this  80  acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  rest  is  highly 
timbered,  rough  and  rocky,  and  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes.  That  which  is  tillable  has  never  been 
of  much  service  to  the  scluMd.  I  am  told  that  i^niin  and  vegetables  have  to  lie  supplietl  this  school 
by  the  Department  in  open  market  each  year.  This  should  not  be  the  c«sc;  and  while  the  land  may 
be  somewhat  imprc};iiatcd  witli  alkali,  and  perhaps  not  the  best  of  soil,  I  am  of  thoopinion  that  under 
favorable  climatic  influences  and  the  proper  attention  a  sutficient  amount  of  both  grainand  vegetables 
can  be  proclucc^d  from  this  land  to  su))ply  the  wants  of  the  sch«K)l  through  the  ye^r.  I  am  justified  in 
this  belief  from  the  fact  that  on  all  sines  of  us  are  to  be  found  fairms  yielding  satisfactory  crops  and 
vegetables  growing  in  abundance.  I  ain  particularly  anxious  that  this  n'sult  may  be  accomplished 
as  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  no  dcxKirtuient  *in  these  Indian  schotils  furnishes  iastniction  so 
necessary  to  the  Indian  youth  as  does  that  of  intelligent  farming.  That  the  farming  here  has  resulted 
in  such  a  dismal  failure  I  can  attribute  to  nothing  more  nor  les.n  than  pun;  negligence  of  the  farmer 
and  either  a  lack  of  interest  or  gross  incompetency  on  the  part  of  the  suiMjrintemlent. 

We  hiive  only  4  cows,  not  a  sutlicient  numlu'T  for  the  size  of  the  scnool.  Ten  or  12  hcadcoald 
be  well  cared  for  and  would  nic«ly  supply  the  children's  tables  with  milk  and  butter,  and  the  caring 
for  them  would  bo  a  valuable  training  for  the  boys. 

Sinc-e  assuming  charge  I  have  asked  for  and  receivod  11.050  feet  of  lumber.  What  has  not  already 
been  used  in  repairing  uuildinss,  walks,  etc.,  will  be  appropriated  for  same  purpose. 

The  last  quiirter  of  the  year  uas  effecteil  a  decidedly  beneticial  change  in  the  management  of  atfairs 
at  this  school,  and,  while  there  is  room  for  great  improvement  y(;t,  I  feed  much  encouragtid  and  am 
hopeful  for  the  future.  I  have  instituted  many  measures  of  reform,  exercised  a  rigid  discipline,  and 
have  endeavore<l  t«)  remedy  existing  evils.    •   **    * 

With  reference  to  the  saiiitarycoudition  of  the  school,  I  can  say  that  it  has  Immju  good. 

The  highest  enrollment  duriii";  the  year  was  124:  the  average  attendance,  94. 

With  sincere  thanks  for  the  liearty  support  yon  have  given  me  in  the  oxerciae  of  my  duties,  and 
with  acknowledgments  to  the  Departk  ent  lor  favors  receive<l,  I  am. 
Very  respectfully, 


Ani>rbw  J.  Tad  BR.  Jr., 

^Superinttudent. 


Geo.  S.  Doane, 

U.  S.  Indicm  Agent. 
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Report  op  Missionary,  Quapaw  Agency. 

Grakd  Hiybb,  Ikd.  T.,  Jvly  10,  2894. 

Dbab  Stb:  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  within  the  Qaapaw  Asoncy  4  meeting  places-,  1 
ffood  building ;  about  36  members.  Two  hundred  dollars  annually  is  expended  bv  the  missionary  society 
for  evangelisation  in  Ibis  vicinity.  We  are  building  a  house  for  Morship  in  the  Sliawnce  Nation.  BuiliT- 
ings  are  needed  in  the  Seneca  and  Ottawa  nations,  but  our  work  here  is  only  just  be^ning.  There  has 
been  during  the  past  year  considerableprogress  made.  One  church  has  ueen  organizeoT  About  one 
dosen  have  united  with  the  chnrch.  we  find  the  ftill  bloods  quite  aooessible  ana  religiously  inclined. 
Yours,  truly, 

H.  H.  Good, 
Potior  WyandotU  OireuiL 
Uon.  Geo.  S.  Doame, 

U.  8.  Indian  Agents  Quapaw  Agency, 


Report  of  Missionary,  Quapaw  Agency. 

Church  of  the  Assumption, 
Mtucogee^  Greek  Nation,  Ind.  2'.,  July  25, 1894, 

DBAS  SiB:  In  reply  to  your  kind  letter  of  July  6,  inviting  roe  to  give  a  statistical  report  of  our 
church  work  for  the  year  1894  within  the  limits  of  the  Qunpaw  Agency,  I  beg  to  submit  the  follow* 
ing: 

First.  Your  letter  reached  me  only  toward  the  close  of  July,  as  I  have  been  absent  on  mission  work 
In  remote  parts  of  the  Territory,  wnich  will  account  for  my  delay  in  replying,  and  which  will  also 
probably  cause  this  report  to  arrive  too  late  for  your  ]>urpoRe.    It  is  none  the  less  cheerfullv  given. 

Second.  That  you  may  understand  the  work  of  1894,  I  will  briefly  consider  the  work  of  previotis 
years.  Most  of  the  tribes  within  the  limits  of  the  Quapaw  Agency  were  convertt^d,  at  least  partially, 
to  Christianity  and  partially  civilized  by  Catholic  missionaries  in  their  former  residing  places  in  the 
United  States,  viz,  the  Ottawas,  Wyandottcs,  and  especially  Miamis,  PeoriaH,  and  Quupaws.  After 
their  removal  to  the  Indian  Territery  their  spiritual  wants  were  miuiHtercd  to,  as  well  as  circnm' 
stances  i>ennitted,  by  missionaries  who  occasionally  visited  them,  coming  for  that  purpose  from  dis* 
tant  parts;  while  in  the  Jesuit  Indian  school  of  Osage  Mission,  Kans.,  the  Churcn  exerted  herself 
as  best  she  could  in  the  cause  of  their  education  and  civilisation.  Since  the  spring  of  1802  I  have 
visited  them  on  an  average  of  once  a  month  from  Muscogee. 

Whilemy  limited  time  has  not  given  me  occasion  to  accurately  determine  the  number  of  those  who 
profess  the  Catholic  faith,  I  feel  entirely  sa/t)  In  saying  that  the  number  would  reach  350  or  400  peo- 
pie.  including  children  and  white  renters.  All  the  (^napawB  b\r blood  are  CatholI(;,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  5  or  6.  Among  the  Peorias  and  Miamis  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  in  favor  of  th<«  Catholic 
faith,  while  amouc  the  Wyandottes  and  other  tribes  a  ver>'  respectable  niunber  sympathize  with  the 
Catholic  caiiRe.  On  acox>unt,  however,  uf  our  heretofore  liiiilted  fucilitics,  which  rendered  tiio  work  of 
instructing  these  ))eople  in  regard  tothoir  reli'zious  dutitMt  almost  an  impossibility,  thert)  are  oiil3'al)out 
75  practical  ooinmunicants  ot'tho  Church.  Wc  have  a  ver}'  promising  mission  station  among  t  lie  Senecas 
at  Cayuga  Post-oilice.  one  among  the  Wyandottes  at  Grand  Kiver,  one  among  the  Miamis  In  the  Glboe 
settlement,  one  at  Miami  town  m  the  Ottawa  reserve,  and  a  church  building  at  Kock  Creek  in  the 
Qnapaw  Reserve.  Most  of  these  places  are  visited  once  a  mouth.  Besides  tho^e,  religious  services  are 
often  held  at  other  pointe.  The  Qimpaw  council  set  apart  40  acres  of  land  to  the  Catholic  Church  for 
ohnrch  and  school  purposes,  with  the  protier  approval  of  the  Demtrtment.  Upon  this  40  acres  we  have 
at  onr  own  exi>ense  erected  a  church  building,  costing  $1,U00.    This  brings  us  up  to  the  year  1894. 

Third.  Since  January  1,  1894,  we  have  received  about  10  i>ersons  into  the  church.  We  have  sup- 
ported a  teacher  at  iixe  church,  who  has  conducted  a  freo  school  for  those  Quapaw  children  who 
wished  to  attend.  The  average  attendance  has  been  from  10  to  14  children.  This  teacher  has  also 
conducted  a  Sunday  school  every  Sunday.  We  have  erected  a  presbytery,  at  the  cost  of  $250,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  next  month  a  resident  priest  will  be  stationed,  theie,  who  will  attend  to  the 
O^holics  of  all  the  tribm  of  the  Quapaw  Agency  except  the  Senecas,  who  will  be  attended  f^om 
Mosoogee.  Besides,  we  are  just  ready  to  build  near  the  Quapaw  church  a  small  schoolhouse  and 
dweUingfor  sisters,  who  will  conduct  a  school  for  such  chilureu  as  shall  wish  to  attend.  The  Qua- 
paws  wUl  bo  taught  free  of  charge. 

Prominent  Peorias  are  endeavoring  to  get  the  sisters  to  take  charge  of  their  school,  but  nothing 
definite  has  l>een  agreed  upon.  We  have  had  in  our  school  at  Muscogee  this  past  scholastic  year, 
either  at  our  own  expense  or  the  ex]>ense  of  the  parents,  1  full-blood  Quapaw  boy,  1  Peoria  girl,  2 
Wyandotte  girls,  4  Seneca  girls,  2  Seneca  boys,  with  the  most  satisfactory  resulte  both  to  ourselves 
and  the  parents  of  the  chihiren.  We  most  earnestly  desire  a  worthy  Catholic  teacher  in  the  Quapaw 
Govftmment  school,  and  this  is  the  wish  of  the  tribe.  wh»on  one  occasion,  in  open  council,  passed 
resolutions  requesting  that  their  children  at  the  Government  school  be  permitted  to  attend  mass  and 
the  Catholic  Sunday  school  on  Sundays. 

I  will  close  with  the  following  statistics,  which  I  feel  are  as  correct  as  can  at  present  bo  obtained: 

Catholics,  400;  Catholics  instructed  and  practical  members  of  the  church,  75;  church,  1 :  ])riost,  1; 
presbytery,  1;  convent  school  (next  September),  1;  school  children,  within  the  limits  of  the  agency 
at  school  and  at  Muscogee,  25  (next  autumn  the  number  will  be  greater) ;  reserve  for  cliurcn  and 
school,  40  acres:  value  of  present  improvements,  $1,275  (by  next  September,  $2,275);  regular  mission 
stations,  5;  Sunday-school  children,  50;  money  expended  smce  January  1,  1894,  on  school  and  mission 
work,  $125 ;  accessmns  to  the  church,  10. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

W.  H.  Kktcham, 
Roman  Catholic  Mitttionary  to  Cherokefs  and  Crefkt, 
Temporarily  in  charge  of  Catholic  Missions  ivithin  the  limits  of  the  Quapaw  Agency, 

Gbo.  S.  Doakb, 

U.  8.  Indian  Agent. 
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Report  of  Missionary,  Quapaw  Acjkncy. 

Keport  of  work  doue  by  the  Religioun  Society  of  Friends  in  the  Quapnw  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  the  past 
year: 


Kumber  of  places  where  toe  gospel  in  preached 

Ouapaw 

l*eoria 

OttHwa 

Wyandotte 

Shawnee 

Modoc 


S(»uecik . 


Total 

Nnmber  of  niiuinterH  

Number  of  miHHionaricH  not  ministers 

Kumber  of  Sunday  scIiooIa: 

Peoria ! 

Ottawa 

Wyjindotte 

Modoc 

Shawnee 

Seneca 


1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
6 

16 
5 
4 


1 
o 

3 
1 
1 

4 


Average  attendance  at  Sunday  school  each 

Sunday 402 

Number  of  member?  of  Friends  Church 452 

Number  of  Indian  members  of  Friends  Church.  200 

Nnmlior  of  deaths 12 

NunilxT  of  family  visits  made 052 

NumlMT  of  church  buihlings: 

Ottawa 1 

Wyandotte 1 

Mwloc 1 

Seneca 3 

Total •...  6 

Number  of  Hchool  biiildiug8  (Ottawa) 1 

N limber  of  marriages  HolemuimHl 8 

Number  of  revivalservioes  held 21 

Number  profesHing  Christ 123 

Number  received  into  the  church 96 


Total : 12 

Number  terms  of  day  school  taught  two  weeks,  25  at  Ottawa:  number  on  roll  in  day  school.  78 — 
thirteen  of  these  Indians;  10  Demorest  prohibition  contests  held;  amount  of  donations,  flOO  for 
schoolhouse. 

On  behalf  of  the  church. 

R-   W.  HODSON, 

Clerk,  Miami,  Ind.  T. 


REPORT  OF  UNION  AGENCY. 

Union  Agency, 
Muecogee,  Ind.  T.,  August  £S,  1S94, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor,  in  accordance  with  instructions  in  your  circular  letter  of 
recent  date,  to  submit  herewith  ray  second  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  affairB 
at  this  agency: 

As  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  treat  the  various  topics' consecutively,  I  have  grouped 
the  several  subject-matters  4:ouched  upon  underilistinct  subheads,  so  that  they  may 
he  conveniently  referred  to  by  the  Indian  Office  or  by  other  parties  who  may  seek 
for  the  information  em  bodied*  therein. 

Administration  of  justice. — v'^ince  the  act  of  ^farch  1, 1889,  est-ablishing  a  Federal 
court  in  the  Indian  Territory,  ther©  has  been  no  special  legislation  by  Congress 
extending  its  jurisdiction  or  increasing  the  number  of  judges.  For  reasons  founded 
upon  public  convenience  and  economy,  leaving  out  the  question  of  abstract  justice, 
I  advocated  in  my  first  report  the  enlargement  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  present 
court  and  such  incroaAe  in  the  number  of  judges  as- the  crowded  condition  of  its 
dockets  demanded.  The  faihiro  of  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  securing  these  reforms  is 
a  source  of  regret  to  every  citizen  and  resident  of  this  agency,  and  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  in  the  December  session  of  Congress  needed  legislation  will  be  had.  The 
labor  imposed  upon  a  single  judge  by  the  business  of  the  court  Jis  now  constituted 
is  too  onerous  for  any  one  man,  and  there  ought  to  bo  a  change  as  above  indicated, 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Education. — Many  weeks  before  I  began  this  report  I  notiificd  the  superintendents 
of  the  schools  of  the  several  nations. of  this  agency  that  I  would  submit  the  same, 
and  called  for  statistics  as  to  the  number,  growth,  and  condition  of  their  schools, 
the  number  of  teachers  and  their  salaries,  and  the  number  of  pupils  and  their  daily 
attendance.  Thus  far  no  facts,  have  been  elicited  in  a  shape  that  I  deem  worthy  to 
be  embodied  herein.  However,  1  know  front  personal  observation  that  these  tribes 
are  spending  money  lavishly  in  the  education  of  the  rising  generation,  and  school- 
houses  are  being  built  and  academies  established  throughout  everynook  and  comer 
of  this  agency.  In  a  word,  *'the  sehoolma.ster  is  abroad  in  the  land,"  and  the 
English  lan^age  is  being  taught,  by  wliich  the  Indian  can  be  understood  and  his 
wants  supplied,  and  the  Indian  languages  are  being  dispensed  with  as  so  many  bar- 
ri<T8  of  progress  to  their  own  people. 

In  this  connection  I  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  children  of  noncitizens 
have  not  sufiicient  school  facilities  in  this  agency.  They  are  iiuTeasing  in  numbers 
yearly  and  growing  up  in  ignorance,  and  there  ought  to  be  some  agreement  made 
between  the  Indians  and  the  resident  whites  by  which  ]>roper  facilities  could  ba 
furnished  these  children ;  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  in  his  last  annual  message  to 
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the  national  connoil  the  Hon.  L.  C.  Perryman,  principal  chief  of  the  Creek  Nation, 
recommended  that  such  a  policy  be  pursued,  and  I  believe,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Indian  Ofticte,  the  other  tribes,  through  their  constituted  authorities,  would 
inaugurate  a  similar  policy  and  make  ])ro])er  concessions  to  secure  so  laudable  an 
end.    I  suggest  the  environment  of  these  children  to  the  consideration  of  every 

Shilanthropic  man  and  woman  throughout  the  Indian  Territory  and  the  United 
tates  also. 

Population  of  the  tribes. — The  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  over  which  this  agency  has  juris- 
diction, is  increasing  in  numbers,  a  fact  due  to  the  general  prosperity  which  prevails 
in  all  of  them.  They  are  no  longer  savages,  but  civilized  people  devoted  to  the 
habit-8  of  peaceful  life,  and  walking  step  by  step  in  the  ways  of  their  white  brothers. 
The  day  of  the  hunter  and  trapper  has  disappeared;  the  nomadic  Indian  has  ceased 
to  roam  over  the  barren  plains ;  the  Indian  bow  is  not  bent,  but  broken,  and  the 
plowshare  has  taken  its  ])lace,  and,  as  was  said  by  another — 

Tho  IncliauB  are  driven,  by  force  of  necessity,  back  upon  the  soil,  and  with  an  eagemeas  andproe- 
ress  that  has  not  been  c<|nalcd  in  tho  history  of  the  race  they  are  emerging  from  the  state  of  depena* 
ence  upon  nature  in  its  wild  state  to  the  condition  of  drawing  out  of  the  soil  the  products  which  God 
has  stored  within  it. 

The  noncitizen  or  white  element  is  also  largely  increasing  in  numerical  growth 
within  the  last  year.  It  now  numbers  at  least  200,000  souls.  They  embrace  men  of 
every  pursuit  and  profession,  and  most  of  them  have  come  in  our  midst  to  work  and 
to  stay,  and  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  this  splendid 
country,  and  I  mark  with  pleasure  their  accession  to  these  Indian  communities,  with 
whom,  as  a  whole,  they  live  in  harmony  and  peace.  Such  men  found  Common- 
wealths and  States,  and  surmounting  all  obstacles,  with  true  American  pluck,  they 
widen  the  area  of  our  Republic  and  perpetuate  its  glories. 

Police  force. — The  i)olice  force  now  numbers  43  men.  I  have  heretofore  recommended 
its  reduction,  at  an  annual  saving  of  about  $1,800  per  annum  to  the  service.  This 
reduction  I  believe  to  be  in  the  line  of  Democratic  retrenchment  and  reform,  and 
that  it  can  be  done  safely  and  without  detriment  to  the  public  service.  My  experi- 
ence is  that  policemen  are  most  needed  and  their  services  most  valuable  in  towns 
located  on  railroads  traversing  the  Territory,  where  the  population  is  mixed  and 
largest  in  point  of  numbers,  and  when  so  stationed  they  are  most  convenient  and 
more  easily  handle<l  by  orders  from  this  agency.  I  do  not  think  they  should  be 
placed  elsewhere  than  on  railroad  lines  and  at  points  where  they  can  be  reached  by 
telegram,  and  thus  be  thrown  at  once  to  places  where  their  services  are  demanded. 
The  full-bloods  living  in  remote  settlements  do  not  nee<l  policemen,  and  to  put  one 
there  is  simply  tot^'x  the  Government  with  an  idler  or  pensioner  on  its  bounties,  who 
will  do  no  adequate  service  for  the  compensation  paid  him. 

I  find  the  present  police  force,  during  the  last  year,  has  been  reasonably  efficient, 
though  I  in^iiud  to  revise  the  list  and  remove  a  few  of  them  for  drunkenness  and 
general  inefficiency.  The  pay,  as  now  fixed,  is  sufficient,  in  my  opinion,  find  I  do 
not  recommend  increase  of  the  same. 

Allotment. — At  this  time  and  ever  since  the  Dawes  Commission  entered  this  agency, 
in  January  last,  tlie  subject  of  allotment  has  received  a  large  share  of  attention  on 
the  part  of  both  Indians  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  in  tho  Indian 
Territory.  As  you  are  aware,  all  land  in  this  agency  is  held  in  common,  and  only 
improvements  segregated  from  the  public  domain  are  subject  to  iu<lividual  owner- 
ship. The  full-blood  Indian  seems  to  be  content  with  his  small  patch  of  land  and 
his  cabin  thereon,  while  his  mixed  brother,  or  the  half-breed  and  the  adopted  citizens 
who  have  intermarried  with  Indian  women,  have  fenced  in  and  appropriated  to  their 
own  use  thousands  of  acres,  for  pasturage  and  agricultural  purposes,  of  the  valuable 
land  on  these  reservations.  What  should  belong  and  does  belong  to  all  the  Indians 
is  subsidized  to  the  benefit  of  the  few,  and  their  avarice  knows  no  limit  beyond  their 
own  will.  The  practical  working  of  a  communal  holding  of  the  land  works  an  injus- 
tice to  the  full-bloods  and  excludes  them  from  a  fair  share  of  the  common  patrimony. 
This  unjust  and  abnormal  condition  of  afiairs  needs  remedial  legislation,  and  that 
snch  legislation  is  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  justice  I  have  no  hesitancy  in 
saying. 

The  Dawes  Commission,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  obser\'e,  has  labored  hard 
and  intelligently  to  induce  the  Indians  to  accept  certain  terms  proposed  by  them, 
which  would  tend  to  secure  a  speedy  allotment  of  lands  and  the  division  of  the  same 
in  severalty.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  my  province  nor  my  duty  to  indicate  at  length  what 
success  has  been  met  with  by  said  commission  to  secure  the  change  demanded  in  the 
present  condition  of  affairs.  The  Indians  are  reluctant  to  break  up  their  tribal  rela- 
tions and  to  assume  the  status  of  United  States  citizens,  with  its  attendant  respon- 
sibilities. If  I  am  not  mistaken,  however,  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  the 
Indians  is  that  some  change  is  inevitable,  and  that,  too,  in  the  near  future. 

I  trust,  however,  It  is  not  Improper  for  me  to  say  that  I  think  a  survey  of  all  thd 
Utidt  of  this  T«nritoryi  or  more  properly  ■peaking;  of  thit  agenoyy  it  a  eondltimt 
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• 
precedent  to  allotment.    When  this  survey  is  made,  individual  IMions  will  know 
where  to  make  permanent  settlements  and  will  make  them.    They  will  conform  to 
the  lines  run  under  said  survey,  and  take  their  portions  of  the  land  in  accordance 
with  the  established  sections. 

Another  condition  precedent  to  individual  holdings  in  severalty  is  the  renioval  of 
all  actual  intruderH,  or  such  legislation  as  is  applicable  to  them  as  will  tix  and  define 
their  status  so  that  it  will  be  impossible  lor  them  to  remain,  with  any  show  of 
decency  and  right,  upon  Indian  lands.  Good  faith  under  treaty  stipulations  recjuires 
that  some  legislatiuu  should  bo  had,  and  there  can  be  no  iiermanentrepohe  of  society 
in  this  agency  until  it  is  done. 

At  this  particular  period  the  ("herokec  Nation,  as  you  are  aware,  is  enjoying  an 
unusual  degree  of  prosperity,  owing  to  the  largest  i)er  capita  payment  known  iu  it^ 
history,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  Cherokee  Outlet,  an<l  its  prosperity 
would  be  enhanced  greatly  if  the  land  in  this  nation  was  sectionized,  and  oaeh 
Indian  felt  sure  that  in  making  an  improvement  of  any  kind  it  would  be  his  in  feo 
simple,  and  not  subject  to  any  sudden  change  b}'  additional  future  legislation.  To  a 
degree  these  remarks  will  apply  to  other  tribes  in  tbis  agency,  an<l  for  this  reason 
I  strongly  recommend  that  Congress,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  make  a  liberal 
appropriation  for  a  survey  of  the  land  as  above  indicated. 

Sale  of  improvements  in  the  Choctaw  and  Creek  nations. — In  the  Choctaw  Nation  nota> 
bly  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties  have  seized  and  sold,  under  the  Choctaw  law 
and  after  due  advertisement  and  under  regular  procee<liiigs,  so  far  as  the  Indian 
courts  are  concerned,  certain  improvements  made  by  noncitizens,  or  at  least  by 
claimants  to  citizenship.  I  have  not  interfered,  exccj»t  in  cases  where  the  occu- 
pants claimeil  Indian  blood  and  their  cases  wen^  i)euding  before  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, to  prevent  said  sales;  but  the  (lucstiou  arises,  ought  I  to  evict  these  nonciti- 
zens or  aid  the  Indian  authorities  to  evict  or  remove  them  after  such  sales  have  been 
made?  Similar  proceedings  have  been  had  in  th<^  Creek  Nation,  and  under  tho 
treaties  the  Creeks  expressly  stipulate  that  thej'  will  take  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
persons  or  property  of  citizens  of  tho  United  States.  These  noncitizens,  esj)ecially, 
claim  their  improvements  under  lease  contra<*ts  for  a  term  of  j^ears  and,  as  the  mat- 
ter presents  itself,  the  sales  that  are  made  would  seem  to  be  supertluous  or  unneces- 
sary unless  this  agency  is  clothed  with  tho  power  to  supplement  them  by  removing 
parties  whose  improvements  have  been  sold.  Can  the  agency  so  act  when  the  U.  S. 
court  in  the  Indian  Territory  may  be  invoked  to  remove  the  parties  and  may  put 
the  purchasers  in  possession  of  the  places  soldf  Of  course,  forced  sales  by  the  sheriff 
result  in  loss  to  the  owners  or  makers  of  the  improvements,  and  in  this  way  great 
pecuniary  loss  is  inflicted. 

It  has  been  suggested,  so  far  as  claimants  to  citizenship  are  concerned,  who  hold, 
by  right  of  blood  and  not  as  lessees,  thai  under  act  ol  May  2,  1890,  establishing 
temporary  government  for  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  and  other  purposes,  a  member 
of  an  Indian  tribe,  under  section  43  of  said  act,  may  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  without  the  forfeiture  of  his  tribal  rights.  In  this  way,  after  his  admission 
to  citizenship  in  the  United  States,  he  may  secure  an  injunction  by  which  said  sales 
may  be  prevented.  Under  this  head  I  call  your  attention  to  the  C'hoctaw  law,  page 
248,  and  to  section  2118,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States.  It  would  seem  that 
the  Indian  courts  or  national  council  might  properly,  under  the  decision  in  the  cases 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation  against  John  O,  Cobb  and  others,  pass  upon  the  citizenship 
of  such  parties;  but  the  agency,  after  an  investigation  of  the  facts  in  each  case, 
should  dispose  of  the  improvements  and  remove  the  occu])auts,  inasmuch  as  the 
treaty  debars  the  Indian  courts  from  taking  jurisdiction  over  tho  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  noncitizens,  or  rejected  claimants,  their  status  being  the  same.  Until  this 
question  is  settled  many  noncitizens  or  rejected  claimants  will  hold  permanently 
improvement*  iu  the  several  nations,  because  of  the  inability  of  Indian  courts  to 
evict  them.  I  do  not  think  an  Indian  sale  as  above  indicated  will  stick,  because  of 
a  lack  of  jurisdiction  in  the  Indian  courts  to  make  it. 

Agency  office. — The  office  of  this  agency  is  located  in  a  small  building,  in  the  town 
of  Muscogee,  Creek  Nation,  Ind.  T.,  and  is  rented  for  its  use  from  F.  B.  Severs, 
for  tho  rental  price  of  $100  j>er  annum,. payable  quarterly.  Tho  otlice  is  well  located 
and  the  rental  price  is  reasonable  enough,  but  it  has  become  too  small  for  the 
proper  preserN'ation  of  the  records  and  documents  of  the  agency  and  for  the  dispatch 
of  the  business.  The  records  rci>reseut  the  accumulation  of  many  years,  not  only 
of  this  agency  proper,  but  of  other  agencies  whose  consolidation  with  it  made  what 
is  now  known  as  the  I'nion  Agency.  To  file  and  preserve  them  within  the  limited 
space  at  my  disposal  is  a  somewhat  difhcult  matter,  and  I  think  the  (iovemment 
snould  allow  mo  to  secure,  at  a  small  advance  on  the  present  rental  price,  more  eom- 
modious  quarters,  and  more  in  harmony  with  tlie  dignity  of  the  (»overnment.  'Hie 
ofUce  as  it  now  stands  is  a  pent-up  Utica,  with  no  room  for  the  display  of  tlie  inso- 
lence of  office,  if  it  should  fool  so  disposed,  and  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Indian  Service, 
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and  can  almost  be  wrapped  up  and  pat  in  a  trundle  bed  like  a  puling  infant^  in  the 
old  flag  that  floats  above  it. 

licensed  tfaders. — The  number  of  licensed  traders  in  this  agency  shows  a'marked 
increase  since  my  appointment  as  agent.  Nothing  so  marks  the  advancing  prosperity 
of  a  community  as  an  increase  in  the  number  of  traders  or  merchants.  They  are  indi- 
cators of  the  wants  und  demands  of  the  people,  and  I  am  gratified  to  report  that  the 
Indian  authorities,  during  my  administration,  have  been  liberal  in  granting  permits 
to  all  applicants  for  licenses  and  in  conceding  the  proper  facilities  for  the  transaction 
of  business.  Competition  has  lowered  the  prices  of  goods,  and  staple  articles,  or 
prime  necessities  of  life,  can  now  bo  bought  on  these  reservations  as  cheaply  as  in 
the  States.  There  has  been  no  special  complaint  made  to  this  otiice  of  extortion  or 
Shy  lock  practices  on  the  part  of  the  dealers,  and  the  Indians  have  been  benefits 
by  the  expansion  of  the  laws  of  trade.  They  live  much  more  comfortably  and  cheaply 
than  they  did  when  they  surrounded  themselves  with  a  Chinese  wall  of  exclusion  and 
isolation  and  cut  off  of  all  commercial  intercourse.  The  number  of  traders  in  this 
agency,  at  this  writing,  is  245. 

Choctaw  beer. — The  sale  of  Choctaw  beer,  a  drink  compounded  of  barley,  hops, 
tobacco,  fishborries,  and  a  small  amount  of  alcohol,  is  manufactured  without  stmt 
in  many  portions  of  this  agency,  especially  in  the  mining  communities.  Many 
miners  insist  that  it  is  essential  to  their  health,  owing  to  the  bad  water  usually 
found  iu  mining  camps,  and  they  aver  that  they  use  it  rather  as  a  tonic  or  medicine 
than  as  a  beverage,  and  this  idea,  that  it  is  a  proper  tonic,  is  fostered  and  encour- 
aged by  some  physicians.  But  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  as  a  fact  in  the  scientiho 
world  that  the  water  is  always  bad  in  the  immediate  mining  centers,  but  ffood  in 
the  adjacent  neighborhoods.  But  however  this  fact  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
sale  ot  Choctaw  beer  is  a  fruitful  source  of  evil,  disorder,  and  crime. 

The  Choctaw  Nation  has  legislated  against  it  and  done  all  in  its  x>ower  to  suppress 
the  monster,  but  like  Banqno's  ghost,  it  will  not  down  at  its  bidding.  It  is  a  many- 
headed  monster,  and  if  it  be  true  that  it  does  not  come  under  the  ban  of  the  liquor 
traflio  in  the  Indian  Territory  because  it  is  not  introduced  and  sold,  but  only  manu- 
factured* and  sold  in  the  Indian  Territory,  there  ought  to  be  additional  Congressional 
legislation  enacted  to  reach  and  eradicate  it  and  to  punish  parties  who  sell  it  in  the 
open  day  and  run  saloons  in  violation  of  law.  Choctaw  beer  is  an  intoxicant,  just 
as  much  so  as  lager  beer  and  whisky,  and  while  its  unrestrained  sale  is  permitted, 
we  may  expect  in  this  agency  an  outcrop  of  all  the  evils  incident  to  tne  regular 
traffic  m  ardent  spirits.  I  found,  on  a  recent  visit  to  Coalgate  and  Lehigh,  mining 
centers  where  thousands  of  miners  are  employed,  that  Choctaw  beer  was  sold  by 
various  parties  to  miners,  and  a  similar  state  of  affairs  at  Alderson,  Hartshorns,  and 
Krebs.  One  difficulty  in  dealing  with  sellers  of  Choctaw  beer  is  that  it  is  manu- 
factured and  sold  by  women,  who  are  more  troublesome  to  deal  with  and  punish 
than  a  man.  As  to  whether  it  is  prohibited  by  Choctaw  law  or  not,  I  invite  your 
attention  to  Choctaw  statutes,  page  261,  act  approved  October  18, 1886. 

Eviction  of  intmders. — In  the  spring  of  this  year  (1894)  this  agency  was  confronted 
by  a  serious  })roblem,  growing  out  of  the  strike  by  coal  miners  in  the  coal  regions  of 
the  Choctaw  Nation,  in  the  mining  towns  or  camps  of  Alderson,  Hartshome,  Lehigh, 
Krebs,  and  Coalgate.  The  cause  of  this  strike  has  been  well  st>ated  in  the  report  of 
L.  W.  Bryan,  inspector  of  mines  in  the  Indian  Territory.  He  says  substantially  in 
his  report,  and  to  which  I  refer,  that  in  the  early  part  of  March,  1894,  the  mine 
owners  of  the  Indian  Territory,  claiming  that  they  were  driven  out  of  the  markets 
by  coal  from  Alabama,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico,  and  that  their  mines  were  com- 
pelled to  lie  idle  for  many  days  per  mouth,  and,  indeed,  some  of  the  mines  having 
put  out  no  coal  for  nearly  a  year,  resolved  to  offer  to  their  employes  a  lower  scale  of 
wages,  to  take  effect  April  i,  1894.  The  mine  owners  further  claim  that  while  the 
wages  of  miners  had  steadily  reduced  at  other  points  that  no  reduction  had  been 
made  in  their  wages  in  the  Indian  Territory  for  over  fourteen  years,  und  that  the 
new  prices  offered,  or  which  they  proposed  to  ott'er,  all  things  considered,  were  as 
high  or  higher  than  any  wages  paid  for  the  same  kind  of  work  any  wherein  the  min- 
ing regions  of  the  United  States,  and  they  further  insisted  that  if  the  proposed  prices 
were  accepted  by  the  miners  that  the  mine  owners  could  recover  their  lost  markets 
in  Texas  and  elsewhere,  and  that  the  miners  themselves  would  be  benefited  by  the 
increased  number  of  days  that  they  would  be  able  to  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
miners  claimed  and  insisted  that  the  proposed  reduced  prices  would  be  starvation 
wages,  and  that  they  could  not  subsist  on  them  and  earn  a  decent  living  for  them- 
selves and  families. 

On  March  21,  18iU,  certain  superintendents  of  mines  met  a  committee  of  miners  at 
Lehigh,  Ind.  T.,  who  also  represented  other  minin(]^  camps,  and  the  situation  was 
fully  discussed.  At  the  time  of  this  meeting  the  Choctaw  Coal  and  Kailway  Com- 
pany had  commence<l  running  their  mines  at  Alderson  and  Ilartshorno,  under  an 
agreement  with  their  men  at  the  reduced  scale  mentioned.     The  said  conmiittee 

•The  Attorney-General  in  lettor  to  the  Secretary  of  tho  Interior  dated  September  20,  1893,  nays  tliat 
a  U.  S.  attorney  ha«  been  directed  to  cooperate  with  officials  of  the  Interior  X)epartinent  io  proYeotiog 
ttiewwilifaotqre  of  **  ^hoctaw  beer,"  if  iQxmd  to  be  intoxicating* 
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reported  back  to  the  several  camps  represented  by  them,  mass  meetings  were  held, 
and  the  men  generally  refused  to  accept  the  pr(»i)08ed  re<luction  in  the  scale  of 
wages.  On  or  about  the  1st  of  April  following,  a  national  strike  was  inaugurated 
and  the  miners  in  the  Territory,  with  f«?w  exceptions,  struck  in  sympathy  therewith 
and  abandoned  work.  In  the  Aforesaid  mining  canipH,  the  strike,  it  would  seem 
thus  grew  mainly  out  of  a  radical  disagreement  between  the  mine  owners  and  the 
miners,  upon  a  question  of  reduction  of  wages;  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  on  prices 
that  had  long  prevailed  in  the  Territriry.  During  my  investigation  of  the  strike  no 
complaint  was  made  to  mc  by  miners  that  wages  earned  had  not  been  paid  by  the 
mine  owners,  nor  was  there  any  formal  comi>laint  lodged  with  me  of  cruel  treatment, 
excessive  work,  or  acts  of  oppression  committed  against  the  men  by  the  coal  com- 
panies. 

Subseouent  to  the  strike  the  situation  grew  serious.  Mines  were  idle  and  thou- 
sands of  laborers  were  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  Choctaw  Nation  waa  deprived 
of  its  revenues  from  two  sources — it«  royalty  on  coal  and  the  money  obtained  by  per- 
mits issued  to  miners  and  ]>aid  for  by  the  i-oal  companies — and  the  peace  of  the 
neighborhoods  adjacent,  and  the  mining  cani])H  themselves,  was  threatened  by  large 
bodies  of  idle  men,  who  would  not  work  themselves,  nor  would  they  permit  others  to 
work. 

In  proof  of  this  assertion  it  is  a  fact  that  when  the  Atoka  Coal  and  Mining  Com- 
pany undertook  to  operate  their  strip  pits  at  Lehigh,  in  the  month  of  May  last,  the 
strip  workers  were  driven  away  and  assaulted  by  a  large  body  of  men  and  women, 
and  the  company  was  forced  by  sheer  force  of  numbers  to  abandon  the  pits,  and  no 
man,  however  humble  and  peacetble,  no  matter  if  the  wolf  of  famine  was  at  his  door 
and  starvation  stared  him  in  the  face,  was  allowed  to  work  unless  at  the  peril  of  his 
life,  and  without  being  subjected  to  a  social  ostracism  worse  than  death  itself.  Later 
on  a  gang  of  strip  men  wt-re  assaulted  and  tlriven  from  the  pits  at  Krebs,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  showed  it  was  deliberate  defiance  of  all  law,  and  accompanied  by 
snch  violent  demonstrations  of  anger  that  had  resistance  to  any  great  degree  been 
offered  to  the  raging  mob,  the  strip  men  would  have  been  assaulted  even  unto  death. 

From  April  1  to  May  12,  1804,  anairs  continued  to  grow  more  critical  in  the  Choc- 
taw Nation,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  common  ground  of  compromise  between  the 
miners  and  the  mine  owners,  and  on  that  day  this  agency,  at  the  request  of  Wilson 
N.Jones,  principal  chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  forwarded  a  letter  t^  the  Commis- 
sioner ol  Indian  Affairs  covering  a  list  of  certain  persons,  who  were  hitherto  miners 
in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  deumnding  their  removal  as  intruders.  In  forwarding  said 
letter  I  respectfully  insisted  that  the  only  way,  in  my  opinion,  to  preserve  the  peace 
and  protect  the  property  of  owners,  who  had  leased  the  mines  at  Hart«horne,Ald- 
erson,  Krebs,  Lehigh,  and  Coalg.ate,  was  the  use  of  the  strong  arm  of  the  mili- 
tary. I  further  said  that  the  majority  of  the  miners  who  had  struck  were  foreigners, 
and  they  either  did  not  understand  or  did  not  respect  American  law  and  American 
institutions,  and  preferred  anarchy  rather  than  a  reign  of  law  and  order.  I  farther 
said  that  the  royalty  received  from  those  coal  leases  was  a  source  of  considerable 
revenue  to  the  Choctaw  Nati<m  and  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  and  that  a  failure  to 
receive  its  proportion  thereof  had  bankrupted  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  closed  out  its 
schools  and  seriously  crippled  its  government,  and  that  the  Choctaw  Nation  would 
soon  succumb  in  the  same  way,  and  that  this  state  of  affairs  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity of  speedy  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  Stiites  to  check  such  outbreaks  and 
restore  peace  to  that  portion  of  the  Territory. 

Pursuant  to  the  request  or  demand  of  Governor  Jones,  which  I  fully  indorsed,  sev- 
eral companies  of  U.  8.  troops  arrived  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  were  stationed  at 
Alderson,  Hartshorne,  and  Lehigh.  Shortly  after  their  arrival  I  began  an  investi- 
gation of  the  status  of  said  persons  charged  with  being  intruders,  and  as  a  result  of 
said  investigation,  under  sections  2147,  2111),  and  2150,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  certain  men  were  evicted  from  the  Territory.  In  all  126  of  theui  were  car- 
ried by  rail  to  the.  State  of  Arkansas  and  disembarked  at  the  town  of  Jenson,  just 
across  the  line  dividing  the'said  State  and  the  Indian  Territory. 

They  were  treated  by  the  military,  who  controlled  the  details  of  the  eviction, 
with  all  the  humanity  circumstances  would  permit,  and  so  far  as  I  know  and  believe, 
no  personal  outrage  was  conmiitted  by  the  troops  during  said  removal,  and  Col, 
Andrews,  who  managed  the  eviction  from  Hartshorne  and  Alderson,  and  Capt.  Ellis, 
who  managed  the  eviction  at  Krebs,  deserve  great  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  done,  with  the  smallest  amount  of  fri('tion  possible  consistent  with  the  due  exe- 
cution of  the  request  from  nje.  In  this  connection,  also,  I  desire  to  mention  fav- 
orably the  conduct  of  Private  J.  W.  Ellis,  of  the  U.  S.  Indian  police  force  attached 
to  this  agency.  He  was  at  all  times  ready  to  execute  my  orders  with  courage,  dili- 
gence, and  moderation,  and  as  the  ri»presentative  of  this  agency  I  commend  him  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Indian  Department.  As  I  nave  heretofore  reporteil 
the  mode  and  manner  of  this  eviction  in  detail  in  separate  report^),  I  do  not  deem  it 
aeoeuary  lo  rspMt  hsrsin  the  eirennwtaneM  attending  il«    Suffiee  il  %o  •»/  tbM  mo 
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life  was  lost,  no  blood  shed,  and  no  ondne  cmelty  inflicted  npon  the  parties  who 
were  removed. 

It  is  true  that  the  mandates  of  the  GoTemment  were  executed  by  force,  and  yet 
that  force  was  tempered  with  mercy,  and  as  a  result  a  creat  and  causeless  strike  was 
ended,  and  peace,  prosperity,  and  contentment  now  abide  through  all  the  mining 
camps.  Public  sentiment,  I  am  ture,  htos  already  vindicated  the  course  of  this 
agency,  and  the  agent  himself  is  content  to  abide  by  the  verdict  of  history,  and  the 
Indian  Department,  in  his  opinion,  will  not  for  many  years  be  required  to  intervene 
in  a  matter  so  troublesome  and  so  difficult  to  deal  with  in  its  many  varied  phases. 

It  should  also  be  stated  that  about  all  the  minors  who  were  evicted  from  Krebs 
have  returned  and  propose  to  remain  permanently.  They  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
$1,000,  under  section  2148,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  as  that  matter 
belongs  to  the  U.  S.  court  in  the  Indian  Territory,  I  have  been  content  to  leave  it 
there  for  further  action. 

Citisenship. — The  recent  decision  of  the  Interior  Department  in  the  cases  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  against  John  O.  Cobb  and  others  has  simplified  the  question  of 
citizenship,  and  has  settled  the  status  o^  a  large  number  of  persons  hitherto  held 
as  rejected  claimants.  It  recognizes  the  sovereignity  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and 
its  right  to  determine  through  its  own  ti'ibuuals  who  are  and  who  are  not  its  citi- 
zens; and,  in  effect,  it  places  the  rejected  claimants  to  citizenship  in  the  intruder 
class,  that  is,  people  who  are  living  in  said  nation  and  occupying  its  soil  contrary 
to  law.  and  their  removal  may,  therefore,  be  properly  demanded  by  the  Indian 
authorities ;  and  even  if  these  claimants  are  not  actually  removed  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  a^rency  by  the  intervention  of  the  military  or  otherwise,  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  allowed  citizenship  will  debar  them  from  a  participation  in  the  land  and  mon- 
eys of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  seems  to  fix  their  status  as  non citizens  simply,  with 
no  right  to  citizenship  that  Indians  are  bound  to  respect.  Although  such  claimants 
may  persist  in  efforts  now  being  made,  as  I  undei'stand  it,  to  secure,  through  Con- 
cessional legislation,  establishment  of  a  tribunal  of  citizenship  to  hear  such  cases, 
it  la  not  likely  that  the  United  States  will  in  any  way  recede  from  or  contravene  the 
action  of  the  Interior  Department  as  enunciated  in  the  Cobb  case  by  the  enactment 
of  such  legislation.  It  is  not  probable  that  Congress  will  establish  a  court  to  nul- 
lify and  vacate  a  formal  decision  of  the  Interior  Department. 

Indeed,  this  decision  will  do  much  to  solve  the  vexed  problem  of  citizenship,  and 
will  remove  an  irritating  issue  long  existing  between  the  several  nations  and  the 
United  States.  This  solution  has  happily  supplied  a  long-felt  want,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  decision  in  the  Cobb  case  w  Ul  go  far  to  assure  Cherokecs  that  the  United 
States  mean  to  stand  by  treaties  and  agreements  between  them  and  the  Government, 
and  they,  therefore,  may  anticipate  fair  treatment  in  the  matter  of  allotment  and  state- 
hood, both  of  which  conditions  inevitably  lead  to  a  disruption  of  their  tribal  rela- 
tionship and  the  overthrow  of  their  cherished  institutions.  The  intruder,  under 
whatever  head  he  may  be  denominated  or  found,  has  been  the  stumbling-block  of 
statehood.  Remove  him  bodily  or  deny  his  pretended  claims  to  citizenship,  and  lUI 
the  tribes,  assured  of  their  moneys  and  their  land,  will  march  to  meet  and  sliake 
hands  with  their  white  brothers  in  a  union  of  consent  and  free  will  that  will  add 
another  star  to  the  constellation  of  States. 

Conclniion. — In  concluding  this  report,  I  return  sincere  thanks  to  the  Indian  Office 
for  many  courtesies  shown  me  during  my  incumbency  as  agent,  and  I  felicitate 
myself  <<that  it  is  as  well  with  this  agency  as  it  is.''  The  necessary  work  has  been 
doubled,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  retrench  all  along  the  line,  and  it  will  be  here- 
after run  with  an  annual  saving  of  $2,000.  It  has  had  to  contend  with  the  intruder, 
the  thief,  the  lawbreaker,  -and  the  train-robber  through  its  police  force,  and  in  many 
instances  my  duties  have  been  as  unpleasant  to  me  personally  as  offensive  to  those 
who  love  strife  rather  than  peace,  and  disorder  rather  than  tranquility.  In  short,  it 
has  been  my  aim  to  give  the  Five  Tribes  an  administration  ab  ''strong  as  the  law 
and  no  stronger,  as  weak  as  the  law  and  no  weaker.'' 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Dew  M.  Windom, 
U.  S,  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

INT  94 — VOL  n 10 
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EEPOET  OF  AGENT  IN  IOWA. 

REPORT  OF  SAC  AND  FOX  AGENCY. 

Sac  and  Fox  (Iowa)  Agency, 

Tama,  Iowa,  Augu9t  26, 1894, 

Sir:  I  herewith  sabmit  my  annnal  report  for  the  fiscal  year  18d4,  the  fifth  that  I 
have  made  since  assuming  charge  of  this  agency,  and  it  will  be  ray  last,  as  a  new 
agent  has  been  appointed  to  sncceed  me.  The  office  will,  probably,  be  transferred 
daring  the  present  quarter. 

The  land  upon  which  these  Indians  live  is  located  in  Tama  Connty,  Iowa,  1^  to  2 
miles  from  the  city  of  Tama  and  from  4  to  5  miles  from  Toledo,  the  county  seat  of 
Tama  County.  The  agent's  headquarters  an<l  post-office  are  at  Tama,  where  a  large 
portion  of  the  general  business  of  the  tribe^  individually  and  collectively,  is  trans- 
acted and  where  the  Indians  visit  the  agent  daily  and  make  their  wants  and  wishes 
known.  Councils  and  other  important  meetings,  as  a  rule,  are  held  at  the  Indian 
village,  where  all  the  Indians  can  hear  what  is  said  by  both  agent  and  councilors. 

Land. — These  Indians  own  the  land  upon  whicli  they  reside  and  pay  taxes  on  the 
same  like  any  other  land-owner.  It  is  held  in  tribal  form,  the  deeds  being  made  "  in 
tmst  to  the  governor  of  Iowa  for  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  in  Iowa.''  They  own  about 
3,000  acres  in  Tama  County,  all  but  about  500  acres  being  in  one  body ;  the  other 
600  acres  being  about  1\  miles  from  the  main  body.  At  least  2,500  acres  of  their 
land  can  be  cultivated  or  grazed  with  profit;  the  remaining  500  acres  being  adapted 
for  rough  pasture.  The  Iowa  River  nows  through  the  land  from  west  to  east  and 
a£fordB  plenty  of  water  for  their  stock.  They  have  plenty  of  timber,  though  they 
are  somewhat  wasteful  of  it.  There  are  less  than  100  acres  but  what  could  he 
utilized  with  profit  by  a  good  farmer  or  stock-raiser.  In  fact,  they  have  very  little 
waste  land,  though,  at  present,  they  waste  considerable  of  it  for  lack  of  cultivation. 
This  year  they  rented  to  white  farmers  about  700  acres,  the  proceeds  of  which  is 
used  to  pay  their  taxes,  tribal  expenses,  etc. 

Two  railways,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  and  Chicago  and  Northwest- 
em,  cross  their  land.  These  roads  are  quite  a  convenience  to  them,  especially  dar- 
ing the  winter  and  mnddy  seasons,  as  they  afford  them  a  g:ood,  dry  footpath  all  the 
year  around  to  go  to  town.  The  '*  Milwaukee''  railway  bridge  over  the  Iowa  river, 
on  their  land,  is  a  ^eat  benefit  to  them,  as  it  affords  a  way  of  crossing  the  river 
daring  high  water;  in  fact,  it  is  their  only  way  of  crossing  the  river  at  such  timea 
except  by  canoe.  Hence  these  roads  are  more  of  a  blessing  to  the  Indians  than 
otherwise. 

Hooses. — ^There  is  at  present  only  one  Grovernment  building  at  this  agency.  This 
is  situated  on  the  Indian  land  and  was  erected  for  a  school  building,  but  for  several 
years  it  has  been  utilized  as  a  home  for  the  agency  farmer.  One  room  is  reserved 
forthe  use  of  the  agent  as  a  sort  of  a  ''reservation"  office  and  council  chamber, 
where  business  matters  are  transacted  and  councils  often  held.  Here  the  annuity 
payment,  about  $40  per  capita,  is  paid  each  fall. 

There  are  eight  small  frame  houses  on  the  Indian  land  which  are  occupied  by 
Indians,  two  of  which  were  erected  this  year.  There  are  about  35  '*  Indian  ''  houses 
on  the  land.  These  show  a  little  progress,  in  matter  of  erection  and  improvement, 
each  year.  They  were,  until  recently,  built  entirely  of  bark,  rushes,  and  poles,  bat 
now,  to  a  considerable  extent,  are  erected  of  lumber,  though  the  roofs  usually  are 
made  of  rush  matting.  These  houses  are  erected  by  settiiig  foar  large  poles  in  the 
ground,  one  at  each  corner,  placing  one  or  more  large  poles  in  the  center  on  which 
the  ridge  pole  rests,  upon  which  the  rafters  are  placed,  boarding  up  the  sides  and 
covering  the  rcifters  with  boards  and  matting.  Some  have  doors,  but  as  a  rale  a 
blanket  hung  up  is  good  enough  for  them.  These  houses  are  of  various  sizes,  accord 
ing  to  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  family  or  number  of  families  to  occupy 
them. 

Along  each  side  of  the  interior  a  platform,  about  3  feet  high  and  8  or  10  feet  wide, 
extends  the  entire  length.  Upon  this  platform  they  eat,  Hloep,  and  live  generally 
when  at  home.  The  space  underneath  the  platform  is  utillztMl  for  storage  purposes. 
The  family  cooking  is  done  over  open  fires  at  each  end  of  the  wic-kl-up.  There 
are  only  five  cook  stoves  belonging  to  the  Indians.  They  show  a  little  progress 
in  their  home  lives,  as  they  use,  to  a  considerable  extent,  civilized  cooking  utensils 
and  many  eat  off  dishes;  but  as  a  general  thing  their  habits  in  their  homes  are  but 
little  changed  from  those  of  many  years  ago.  I  believe  that  the  desire  for  better 
homes  and  furnishings  is  steadily  growing  among  them,  and  that  at  no  great  distant 
day  it  will  be  readily  perceival»lo,  even  by  those  wlio  do  not  give  the  Indians 
much  attention.  The  women,  I  think,  would  progress  faster  than  the  men,  in  their 
home  life,  if  they  had  anvone  to  instruct  them.    A  good,  competent  field  matron 
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who  wonld  go  to  their  homes  uid  instruct  them  could  accomplish  a  world  of  good, 
for  I  am  confident  that  the  wooiea  would  learn  readily  under  the  proper  kind  of 
instruction. 

Dreis. — ^These  people,  especially  the  men,  are  making  some  progress  in  the  matter 
of  adopting  civilized  dress.  There  are  only  a  few  now  hut  what  wear  some  portions 
of  civilized  wearing  apparel,  though  the  majority  still  cling  to  the  blanket.  On 
feast  days  or  at  other  ceremonies,  off  comes  all  dress  and  they  appear  painted  and 
clothed  largely  in  nature's  garb.  Then  they  are  Indians  for  all  they  are  worth. 
The  women  dress  all  alike,  except  that  some  wear  hosiery ;  their  wardrobe  is  very 
crude^  yet  some  show  signs  of  advancement  in  construction  and  style. 

Agnenlture. — I  expected  to  make  a  grand  report  this  year  on  the  progress  in  an 
a^cultural  way,  hut  so  far  as  results  are  coucerned  I  am  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. The  Indians  did  show  most  excellent  progress  with  their  spring  work,  and  I 
felt  especially  thankful  in  that  direction.  They  put  in  about  400  acres  of  corn,  had 
200  or  more  acres  of  hay  land  and  100  acres  or  more  of  oats,  millet,  beans,  potatoes, 
squash,  etc.  On  the  5th  of  July  they  had  the  best  prospects  for  an  abundant  crop 
ever  known,  but  an  unprecedented  drought  raged  during  July  aud  August  that  prac- 
tically burned  up  their  crop  prospect.  They  will  have  some  com,  a  Tittle  hay,  and 
other  products,  but  nothing  in  comparison  with  last  year,  and  hardly  worth  mention- 
ing in  connection  with  what  they  would  have  had,  had  the  harvest  been  what  it 
promised  or  what  their  labors  deserved.  It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  ^enii mate 
with  anything  like  correctness  as  regards  their  crops;  they  will  have ^ome  com, 
possibly  enough  to  feed,  but  none  to  sell.  It  was  a  severe  blow  to  my  hopes  and  I 
fear  to  the  Indians'  ambition. 

During  July  their  warehouse  burned  and  much  of  their  agricultural  machinery 
was  consumed.  It  caught  fire  by  a  spark  from  a  passing  locomotive  setting  fire  to 
the  dried  grass,  which  conveyed  the  flames  to  the  bulldiiig.  I  think  that  the  rail- 
way company  will  pay  the  loss. 

Bchooli. — I  can  not  report  much  progress  in  the  matter  of  an  increased  attendance  at 
the  school  for  the  past  year.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  our  facilities 
for  conducting  a  school.  The  teacher,  Mr.  W .  S.  Stoops,  did  the  best  he  could  with 
those  in  attendance  and  made  some  progress  with  them,  but  the  attendance  was  too 
limited  for  successful  work. 

I  have  during  the  past  four  years  talked  a  great  deal  to  the  Indians  about  schools 
and  written  much  on  the  school  question  and  its  perplexities  and  discouraging  sur- 
roundings and  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  Department  the  importance  of  better 
accomodations  and  facilities,  but  until  recently  my  recommendations  never  received 
much  attention.  I  am  now,  Just  as  I  am  ready  to  lay  down  the  work,  pleased  to  be 
informed  that  the  necessary  steps  for  the  erection  and  proper  equipment  of  a  new 
school  building  l)ad  been  taken,  and  for  this  I  am  very  thankful. 

The  school  the  past  year  has  been  held  at  the  Presbyterian  building.  This  is,  I 
think,  too  far  away  from  the  Indian  village  for  a  successful  school.  After  the  new 
building  is  finished  and  equipped  I  qiii  satisfied  that  the  attendance  will  be  better, 
specially  if  the  teacher  and  agent  gihall  work  earnestly  in  that  direction. 

Xinioiuury. — The  Presbyterian  B<iard  of  Home  Missions  has  maintained  a  mission 
here,  in  charge  of  Miss  Anna  Skon,  for  several  years,  and  are  doing  all  they  can  do 
to  elevat-e  and  enlighten  the  Indians.  They  have  a  fine  building  which  is  well 
eqnip])ed  for  the  work. 

General  remarks. — The  presenVagent  has,  if  he  should  remain  until  the  end  of  the 
present  quarter,  served  four  years  and  four  months.  Possibly  he  might  have 
remained  longer  had  he  not  be^n  a  Republican,  and  a  worthy  Democrat  desired  the 
place.  But  that  is  the  political  part  of  the  Indian  question,  and  I  have  no  complaint. 
During  these  four  years  I  havfi  done  the  hardest  work  of  my  life — ^much  of  it  being 
labor  that  does  not  show  on  the  surface,  a  fact  which  leads  many  people  to  suppose 
thai  the  ofSce  is  a  "snap;''  l)ut  such  an  impression  is  erroneous.  It  had  been  the 
song  here  among  former  agents  that  "nothing  could  be  done  in  a  progressive  way 
with  these  Indians."  I  was  toatisfied  that  this  was  not  true;  that  something  could 
be  done,  but  it  would  take  l^bor,  and  that  the  "snap"  part  of  the  position  would 
have  to  be  lopped  off;  that  progress  could  not  be  made  with  such  attention  as  former 
ifgentm  had  given  to  the  Inqfiaus  and  their  affairs.  Well,  I  went  to  work,  gave  my 
tune  and  best  thought  to  the[  conduct  of  affairs  here,  not  allowing  the  smallest  detail 
or  request  to  escape  my  attcjntion.  I  went  among  the  people,  associated  with  them, 
found  ont  their  wants  and  ^ievances,  gave  heed  to  requests,  advised  them,  urged 
them,  pushed  them  along  afl[  best  I  could,  protected  them  from  the  "  bad"  whites, 
both  in  a  business  and  mo^al  sense,  stopped  all  liquor  selling  that  I  could  get  at, 
prevented  the  whites  f^om  Koing  to  the  reHorvation  to  run  horses,  gamble,  and  drink 
whisky,  eapecially  on  Sundfay,  and  looked  after  their  affairs  generally.  In  fact,  I 
endeavored  to  do  the  work*^  for  which  I  was  paid  instead  of  attending  to  private 
affairs  and  allowing  the  Indians  to  get  along  as  best  they  could.  No,  I  did  not  neg- 
lect to  draw  the  suSsar*  neitiher  did  I  forget  to  give  value  received  for  the  same. 
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It  is  not  for  me  to  any  whether  or  not  progress  has  been  made.  The  record  is 
before  those  who  have  in  any  way  followed  the  affairs  of  my  administration.  People 
who  have  resided  beside  these  Indians  for  many  years,  and  thoy  are  reliable  and 
respectable  people,  too,  express  themselves  freely  in  commending  my  labor  and  its 
results  among  the«e  Indians.  There  is  one  thing  I  can  say  with  much  truth  and 
candor:  I  lay  down  the  work  with  much  satisfaction  to  myself,  knowing  that  I  have 
labored  faithfully  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability  for  the  aid  and  advancement  of  these 
unfortunate  people  upon  the  road  that  will  lead  them  to  a  better  and  more  comfort- 
able life.  The  Indians  themselves  seem  well  pleased  with  my  efforts  in  their  behalf, 
and  did  all  they  could  to  give  the  appointing  power  to  understand  that  they  greatly 
objected  to  my  removal,  but  their  prayer  was  not  heeded. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  during  the  past  four  years  a  foundation  has 
been  laid  upon  which  greater  and  more  beneficial  structures  of  progress  can  be 
erected.  These  Indians,  at  last,  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  day  for  Indians 
has  passed.  They  can  bo  advanced,  slowly  but  steadily,  by  earnest  and  judicious 
labor  ou  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  their  affairs,  but  no  agent  or  other  employ^ 
can  aid  them  who  is  too  lazy  or  indifferent  to  give  careful  thought  and  attention  to 
the  duties  of  the  office.  The  duties  of  the  office  and  general  work,  though  at  times 
very  tedious  and  nerve- wearing,  have  been  tome  exceedingly  pleasant  and  interesting, 
and  I  have  enjoyed  it  very  much.  If  I  should  never  again  have  anything  to  do  wiuL 
the  Indian  work,  I  shall  ever  remember  with  pleasure  m}*^  four  years'  service  at  the 
Sac  and  Fox  Iowa  Agency. 

To  the  employees  who  have  been  with  me  in  the  work,  W.  S.  Stoops,  teacher;  Albert 
Cory,  farmer:  John  Mcintosh,  interpreter,  I  desire  to  thank  each  for  his  faithful 
attention  to  nis  drties  and  the  careful  and  court<^ous  manner  in  which  they  have 
obeyed  all  instructions  issued  to  them.  If  any  progress  has  been  made  at  this 
agency,  they  are  entitled  to  their  full  share  of  the  credit.  Our  relations  have 
always  been  pleasant,  and  they  have  all  labored  faithfully  for  the  result  so  much 
desired — the  progress  of  tL')  Indian  in  civilized  manner  and  methods — to  the  best  oi 
their  ability. 

I  know  that  I  leave  these  Indians,  their  business  affairs,  income,  etc.,  in  a  far 
better  condition  than  when  I  toc^k  them.  I  thank  all  who  have  in  any  manner 
encouraged  mo  in  my  work.  My  relations  with  the  Indian  Department  at  Washing- 
ton and  with  the  officials  who  havo  visited  this  agency  have  been  exceedingly 
pleasant. 

The  census,  as  taken  June  30,  189^1,  was  as  follows: 

Whole  number 392 

Males 198 

Females 194 

Number  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years 107 

Males 64 

Females 43 

Number  of  males  above  18 98 

Number  of  females  above  li ' 125 

Number  of  deaths .' 15 

Number  of  births 14 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

W.  R.  Lesser, 

U,  S.  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Teacher  of  Sac  and  Fo«x  School. 

I 

t 

Sao  akd  Fox  (Iowa)  Aosnct,  Augutt $6^1894. 

Dbab  Sib:  Dniins  the  vear  ending  Jnne  30,  the  Sac  and  Fox  Go'i^emnient  day  school  has  been  in 
session  twelve  moDths,  with  the  exception  of  fifteen  days  of  a  8carlet>fever  scare.  The  school  has  been 
located  in  the  Presbyterian  Mission  building,  2^  miles  west  of  TuokV,  Iowa,  and  2  miles  east  of  the 
Indian  villages.  Tne  mission  building  if^  ou  the  north  side  of  the  Ii^wa  River,  the  Indian  villages  on 
the  south  side.  There  is  no  bridge  across  the  river,  and  the  childreii  must  go  around  by  the  railroad 
bridge  and  must  walk  from  2  to  2^  miles.  This  would  be  a  long  wn  ys  to  go  to  school  even  when  you 
know  of  all  the  advantages  of  an  education  and  were  encouraged'  at  home;  but  when  you  know 
nothing  about  the  advantages  of  an  education  and  are  not  cncourag)ed  at  home  to  go  to  school,  bat 
punished  if  yon  do  go,  it  would  be  a  great  trial  and  great  hindrance  t}o  school  work. 

A  noonday  meal  has  been  furnished  to  those  coining  to  school  bo^  the  Presbyterian  missionuy, 
Hiss  Anna  bkea,  for  which  the  Government  naid  15  cen't-s  each.  Children  are  taught  to  wash  hanas 
and  faces  and  comb  their  hair  and  eat  like  wnite  children,  and  also  po  eat  garden  vegetables,  such  as 
beets,  cabbaee,  peas,  etc.  At  first  we  could  not  get  children  to  wash  »and  comb  before  eating,  but  now 
we  have  no  troahle.  | 

I 
1 
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The  frark  in  thA  sohoolroom  Ium  been  yery  satiBfaotoTy  and  pleasant,  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  opposition  to  sohooL  Instmotions  have  been  given  in  all  the  oommon-sohool  branches,  as 
well  as  kindergarten  work,  and  most  of  them  have  made  conBiderable  progress.  Some  of  the  yoang 
men  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  Tenth's  Companion  and  other  papers.  Pupils  have  been 
tanght  to  buy  and  sell  and  to  keep  accounts,  and  can  readily  tell  when  a  mistake  has  been  made  in 
the&  store  accoonts. 

In  the  workshop  the  use  of  carpenter's  tools  has  been  tanght  and  instmctfons  given  in  making 
of  boxes,  shelves,  tables,  and  cnpboardn,  and  the  bailding  of  honses  and  stables.  We  have  a  good 
■et  of  carpenter's  tools  but  have  no  lumber  and  other  material  to  use. 

I  have  measured  a  large  number  of  fields,  but  always  had  the  Indians  along,  that  they  migbt  learn 
to  do  it  for  themselves. 

Instructions  have  been  given  in  gardening.  Seeds  have  been  procured  for  them,  and  now  we  can  see 
quite  a  change  in  their  garden  vegetables. 

Under  instructions  from  the  Department  children  over  18  years  of  age  were  not  allowed  to  come  to 
school  after  January  1,  1894.  This  was  a  ereat  blow  to  our  school  work,  because  parents  do  all  they 
can  to  keep  children  away  from  school.  Children  of  10  and  12  years  can  not  see  much  advantage  in 
achool,  but  those  over  18  years  can  see  some  advantage  in  an  education,  and  to  not  alio  v  them  to  come 
to  school  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  grave  mi»take,  ana  which  I  trust  will  be  corrected  soon. 

The  girls  have  been  taught  to  sew,  to  make  dresses  and  other  garments,  to  quilt,  and  to  do  all  otiier 
honsework.    This  is  of  great  practical  use  to  them  and  has  been  carried  on  by  Miss  Anna  Skea. 

During  the  year  I  have  visited  a  great  deal  among  the  Indians,  until  I  know  every  Indian,  old  and 
young. 

The  Grovemment  has  no  building  suitable  for  school  purposes.  There  has  been  a  constant  talk  of  a 
school  building,  but  it  seems  as  if  it  will  never  be  built.  A  new  building  in  the  right  place  would  be 
a  great  advantage  to  the  school  work. 

We  should  have  a  police  or  some  other  means  of  compelling  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school. 

We  are  well  supplied  with  books,  maps,  charts,  and  other  materials  for  schoolroom. 

During  the  year  the  work  has  been  very  pleasant  and  I  have  none  but  the  kindliest  feelings  toward 
the  agent  and  other  officials.    I  trust  the  school  work  will  never  be  discontinued  or  neglected  in  the 
least,  but  that  work  will  go  on  until  everything  is  as  it  should  be.    It  does  seem  tome  tt^t  everything 
is  Just  right  for  a  good  boarding  school,  which  I  trust  we  will  have  soon. 
Kesi>ectftilly, 

W.  B.  Stoops. 

W.  R.  Lesskb, 

U,  8»  Indian  Agtnt, 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  IN  MINNESOTA. 

REPORT  OF  WHITE  EARTH  AGENCY. 

White  Earth,  Minn., 

August  25,  1894, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  with  statistical  reports,  my  first  annaal 
report  of  the  affairs  of  this  ageucy  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1894.  I 
reported  here  for  duty  as  Indian  agent  October  26, 1893,  and  after  a  tour  of  the  reser- 
Tations  and  inventory  of  property  assumed  charge  of  the  agency  November  27, 1893, 
relieving  my  predecessor,  C.  A.  Ruffee. 

The  agency  consists  of  three  reservations :  White  Earth,  Leech  Lake,  and  Red 
Lake,  white  Earth  is  the  headquarters  of  the  agency,  and  is  located  on  the  White 
Earth  Reservation,  22  miles  from  Detroit  City,  which  is  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road and  the  nearest  railroad  point.  Leech  Lake  Reservation  is  distant  about  105 
miles  from  White  Earth  and  is  45  miles  northeast  of  Park  Rapids,  a  town  on  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad,  the  nearest  railroad  station.  Red  Lake  Reservation  is  dis- 
tant about  100  miles  from  White  Earth  and  is  60  miles  from  Fosston,  the  nearest 
point  on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad. 

Hie  following  gives  the  name,  location,  and  acreage  of  the  reservations : 

White  Earth,  Becker  County,  Minn. ;  Leech  Lake,  Cass  County,  Minn. ;  Red  Lake, 
Beltrami  <.:ounty,  Minn.;  4,411,102  acres. 

Cenins. — ^The  aggregate  population  of  this  agency  is  7,132,  and  is  apportioned  as 
follows : 

White  Earth  Mississippi  Chippewas 1,287 

White  Oak  Point  Mississippi  Chippewas 702 

Gull  Lake  Mississippi  Chi])])e\va8 316 

Mille  Lac  Mississippi  Chippewas 976 

Bed  Lake  Chippewas 1, 276 

Pembina  Chippewas 311 

Leech  Lake  Pillager  Chippewas 1,141 

Cass  and  Winnebagoshish  Chippewas 421 

Otter  Tail  PUlager  Chippewas 702 

Total. 7,132 
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The  following  table  is  given  in  compliance  with  section  204  of  the  Indian  Regula- 
tions: 


Band. 


White  Earth 

White  Oak  Point. 

Gull  Lake 

KiUeLao 

Bed  Lake 

Pembina 


Hales 

Females 

Scholars 

above  18. 

above  14. 

OtolO. 

800 

353 

400 

175 

223 

182 

62 

98 

101 

231 

343 

329 

298 

41G 

231 

111 

94 

72 

Band. 


Leech  Lake 

Cass  and  Winne- 

buj^oAliish 

OtUjr  Tails 

Total 


Males 
above  18. 


821 

118 
167 


1,792 


Females 
above  14. 


883 

131 
205 


2,246 


Scholars 
6  to  16. 


256 

06 
156 


1,822 


Chippewa  Indiana. — ^They  are  compoBed  of  nine,  distinct  bands,  scattered  over  200 
miles  of  territory,  and  some  of  these  bands  have  little  or  no  communication  or  rela- 
tion with  each  other.  All  now  wear  citizen  dress  and  live  in  houses  of  some  char- 
acter. When  free  from  whisky  they  are  generally  peaceable  and  not  hard  to  man- 
age, but  aside  from  living  in  houses  and  wearing  clothes  I  can  not  see  wherein  the 
full  bloods  have  made  much  advancement.  They  are  constitutionally  opposed  to 
work  and  refuse  to  do  it,  and  it  is  simply  a  question  whether  the  Government  will 
furnish  them  with  supplies  or  allow  them  and  their  families  to  half  starve. 

During  the  long  years  of  residence  of  this  tribe  in  this  section  of  the  country  a 
great  many  whites  have  settled  among  them  and  married  Indian  women,  and  their 
offspring  now  comprise  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  and  especially  is  this  true 
on  the  White  Earth  Reservation.  These  mixed  bloods  are  the  prosperous  Indians, 
who  do  most  of  the  work  and  furnish  the  best  examples  of  thrift,  making  the  good 
showing  upon  this  agency  in  gardening,  farming,  and  stock  raising  now  to  be  seen. 
Here  and  tnere  a  full  blood  can  be  found  who  is  educated,  trying  to  live  right,  and 
prospering.  But  this  is  the  exception,  as  most  all  of  the  pure  bloods  remain  in  idle- 
ness^ and  show  little  disposition  to  engage  in  labor  of  any  kind,  all  the  roseate  and 
Bsntunental  reports  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Ooeapation. — ^lliose  who  labor  on  this  agency  are  principally  engaged  in  farming 
and  gardening.  The  police  force,  Government  farmers,  teamsters,  interpreters,  and  as 
many  other  of  the  emplo3'<^s  of  the  agency  as  possible  are  taken  from  the  Indians,  bat 
the  total  does  not  exceed  40.  The  lumber  and  shingles  manufactured  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  this  agency  this  year  was  done  by  Indian  labor,  giving  employment  to  some 
for  a  few  days  and  to  others  for  a  few  months,  not  to  exceed  150  at  the  several  places 
where  this  work  was  done.  The  lumber  now  out  is  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply all  demands,  and  no  employment  of  this  kind  is  expected  for  the  coming  year, 
and  those  Indians  who  do  good  logging  and  are  willing  to  labor  are  left  without 
anything  to  do. 

A  good  many  on  the  different  reservations  have,  in  their  proper  seasons,  gathered 
wild  rice,  blueberries,  cranberries,  and  snakeroot,  and  made  considerable  quantities 
of  maple  sugar ;  but  these  are  now  mere  incidents  to  their  support.  The  lakes  in 
which  the  wild  rice  once  grew  in  such  abundant  quantities  have  become  almost 
barren,  and  this  is  largely  true  of  the  cranberry  crops,  so  that  these  small  industries 
have  almost  gone.  Hunting  and  fishing,  while  yet  furnishing  almost  the  entire  sub- 
sistence of  a  great  many  (and  these  yet  prevent  their  starving),  are  getting  poorer 
each  ^ear,  and  are  no  longer  sufficient  to  supply  them  with  sufficient  food  upon  which 
to  exist  properly.     A  very  few  engage  in  freighting. 

The  foregoing  includes  the  occupations  of  this  people,  and  as  the  gardening  and 
farming  are  done  almost  entirely  by  mixed  bloods,  it  leaves  the  larger  portion — 
almost  all  the  Indians  proper — really  without  employment. 

Fanning. — I  have  put  forth  every  effort  to  have  cood  gardens  and  crops  planted 
and  cultivated,  »nd  my  farmers  have  been  especially  active  in  this  respect,  and  I 
am  glad  to  report  that  our  work  has  met  with  good  success.  Most  of  the  farming 
and  gardening  done  on  the  agency  is  done  cm  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  because 
the  population  here  consists  largely  of  mixed  bloods,  who  do  about  all  the  farming, 
and  because  it  in  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  make  all  allotments  here,  and  to 
induce  the  Indians  of  the  other  reservations  to  move  to  this  one.  The  country  here 
is  especially  adapted  to  the  raising  of  wheat,  oats,  and  Irish  potatoes,  and  with 
proper  cultivation  I  see  no  reason  why  these  can  not  be  grown  here  to  as  good 
advantage  as  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  spring  I  purchtMcd,  on  authority  from  the  Indian  Office,  and  distributed 
seeds  as  follows  at  White  Earth  Reservation: 

Bushels. 

Wheat 3,870 

Oats 1,460 

Potatoes 1,087 

r 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  tlie  Chippewa  Indian  Commission  furnished  to  removals 
to  this  reservation : 

Bnshela. 

Wheat 482 

Oats 290 

Potatoes .' 776 

A  great  many  had  their  own  seed,  and  did  their  own  planting  without  assistance 
from  the  Government.  The  result  has  been  a  large  increase  of  acreage,  and  these 
crops  are  now  about  harvested  and  will  compare  favorably  in  yield  with  the  crops 
of  the  whites  throughout  this  State.  With  one  exception  the  crops  on  the  agency 
have  done  well.  At  Pine  Point,  owin^  to  the  severe  drought,  crops  are  seriously 
damaged,  and  nothing  more  than  seed  issued  will  be  raised. 

There  are  also  thousands  of  acres  of  wild  prairie  g^ass  on  this  agency  that  makes 
the  best  of  hay.  Heretofore  a  small  portion  of  this  had  been  cut,  and  much  of  the 
stock  of  tbe  Indians  has  starved  through  the  long  winters  for  want  of  feed.  I  have 
been  especially  urgent  to  them  to  cut  all  the  hay  possible,  trying  to  get  those  who 
had  no  stock  to  cut  also  and  sell  their  hay.  This  policy  of  cutting  nay  has  been 
carried  out  upon  all  the  reservations,  and  many  more  tons  have  been  cut  than  any 

Erevious  year.    I  hope  the  supply  will  prove  sufficient  to  carry  the  stock  of  the 
Qdians  through  the  winter. 

I  submit  herewith  an  estimate  of  acreage  and  yield  made  from  personal  observa- 
tion and  the  best  sources  at  hand,  which  are  estimated,  but  will  be  found  reasonably 
correct: 


Under  cultivation acres . .    9, 125 

Wheat bushels..  48,600 

Oats do 30,000 

Barley do ... .        165 

Com do 325 

Potatoes do 9,300 


Turnips bushels..  1,375 

Onions do 16 

Beans do 285 

Pumpkins number..  2,300 

Other  vegetables bushels . .  2, 175 

Hay  cut tons..  10,500 


I  believe  there  are  varieties  of  com  that  could  be  grown  here  successfully — ^those 
varieties  that  mature  the  most  quickly — and  suggest  that  the  Department  furnish  me 
for  the  next  planting  such  seed  for  the  Indians,  as  the  seasons  here  are  short  but 
vegetation  matures  rapidly.  The  Indians  like  pork  better  than  anything  else,  and 
with  com  they  can  grow  pork. 

Sehools. — There  are  7  schools  on  this  agenoy-r-5  Government  and  2  contract.  The 
following  table  gives  their  location,  attendance,  and  funds  expended  for  their  sup- 
port: 


Schools. 


Govemment : 

White  Earth 

Wild  Rice  Kiver, 

Pine  Point 

Leech  Lake 

Bed  Lake 


Contract.' 

St.  Benedict's  Orphan 
St.  MAry 'a  Orphan 


Begervatioii. 


White  Earth. 

do 

do 

Leech  Lake.. 
Ked  Lake — 


•  ■  :  ^ 

1  month  or 
more. 


158 
05 
62 
88 
73 


00 
45 


ArertLge 

attendance 

for  school 

year 
(10  mo8.). 


08 
67 
40 
60 
43 


*90 
*45 


Coat  to 
Govern- 
ment. 


$10,«8L85 
6.704.83 
0,423.86 
6,050.61 
4,800.83 


t27.00 
t27.00 


*Average  for  twelve  months. 


tPer  quarter  per  pnpil. 


There  is  also  on  the  agency,  15  miles  northeast  of  the  village  of  White  Earth,  a 
mission  school  under  control  of  the  Protestant  Eplucopal  Church,  having  an  attend- 
ance of  14  scholars.  I  find  no  records  in  this  office  showing  tbe  number  of  scholars 
in  attendance  upon  contract  schools  oft'  the  agency,  but  it  is  estimated  there  are  at 
least  50.  This  gives  a  total  attendance  in  schools,  during  part  of  the  year  of  at  least 
665,  out  of  a  total  of  1,822  of  school  age. 

The  school  building  at  Leech  Lake  burned  on  May  21,  1894,  and  I  reported  same 
immediately  to  tbe  Department.  A  warehouse  was  at  once  rented,  and  school  con- 
tinued until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  school  buildings  at  other  points  are 
in  fair  repair. 

With  the  present  policy  of  the  Department  to  take  charge  of  Indian  children, 
famish  them  with  food  and  clothing,  keep  them  in  school,  thus  relieving  l&eir 
parenti  of  the  burden  of  supporting  them,  and  with  the  increased  interest  tiie 
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Indians  now  show  to  have  their  children  educated,  I  am  satisfied  that  with  the 
sohoolroom  capacity  doubled  or  trebled,  and  with  proper  school  management,  the 
attendance  of  the  schools  could  be  lar^i^ely  increased,  and  practically  all  the  children 
of  school  age  brought  into  the  school.  In  my  opinion  the  education  of  these  Indian 
ohildren  is  the  best  expenditure  of  money  that  can  be  nu^de  by  the  Government  for 
this  people.  The  schools  now  have  in  charge  about  all  they  can  accommodate,  and 
additions  or  new  buildings  should  be  added  at  the  points  where  schools  are  at 
present  maintained,  until  the  schoolroom  capacity  is  at  least  doubled.  I  have 
talked  to  most  of  the  chiefs  of  the  several  reservations  as  to  the  importance  of  edu- 
oatins  Indian  children,  and  they  are  anxious  to  cooperate  with  me. 

Thnber. — In  January  last,  I  was  authorized  to  have  cut  2,850,000feet  of  lumber  and 
1,800,000  shingles  for  issue  to  Indians.  This  work  is  now  more  than  half  completed, 
and  is  being  carried  forward  as  rapidly  as  practicable.  When  this  work  is  nniahed 
there  will  be  an  abundance  /)f  lumoer  and  shingles  to  supply  all  the  demands. 

Allotments. — There  have  been  made  on  this  agency  2,826  allotments,  of  which  1,135 
have  been  taken  by  residents  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  and  1,691  by  removals 
firom  other  reservations.  Two  hundred  and  two  houses  have  been  built  by  the  Chip- 
I>ewa  commission  upon  this  reservation.  Eight  hundred  families  now  reside  on  allot- 
ments. 

The  Indians  have  been  unfavorable  to  taking  allotments  because  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  treaty  of  1890,  asserting,  almost  without  exception,  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  carried  out  the  treaty  as  they  understand  it;  that  by  this  treaty  they 
were  each  to  have  an  allotment  of  160  acres,  instead  of  80  acres,  as  they  are  asked  to 
accept. 

The  large  number  of  allotments,  1,135  out  of  a  total  population  of  1,287,  made  to 
the  original  population  of  White  Earth  Reservation,  is  explained  on  this  flp*onnd: 
That  White  Earth  was  their  home,  and  this  population  is  made  up  largely  of  mixed 
bloods,  and  they  knew  this  was  the  richest  land  on  the  agency,  and  tney  could  see 
by  accepting  allotments  now  that  they  could  secure  the  best  lands.  Hence  for  these 
reasons  they  have  about  all  accepted  allotments,  notwithstanding  their  objections 
to  same  in  common  with  the  Indians  of  the  other  reservations,  on  account  of  the 
treaty. 

In^an  court — We  have  no  Indian  court  at  this  agency,  and  none  is  needed.  I  have 
had  but  little  trouble  in  settling  disputes  and  troubles.  Few  small  offenses  have 
been  commilled,  but  better  order  prevails.  I  think  they  respect  the  authority  and 
decisions  of  the  agent  more  than  tney  would  that  of  an  Indian  court,  and  that  an 
agent  can  control  them  better  in  every  way. 

Missions  and  religion. — The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  a  mission  on  this  agency 
nnder  the  name  of  St.  Coluniba.  There  are  9  clergymen — 1  w^hito  and  8  Indians. 
There  is  a  beautiful  stone  church  building  at  White  Earth,  and  every  .Sunday  serv- 
ices are  conducted  in  both  English  and  Chippewa.  This  niission  also  has  hero  a 
hospital,  a  large  frame  building,  two  and  one-half  stories  high,  under  the  best  of 
management.  There  are  also  church  buildings  at  Red  Lake,  Leech  I^ake,  and  AA'ild 
Rice  Kiver  belonging  to  this  mission.  There  are  300  members  belonging  to  this 
church  on  this  agency. 

The  Catholics  nave  1,200  Indian  communicants,  and  have  large  substantial  brick 
buildings  for  school  and  church  purposes,  situated  about  one  mile  south  of  White 
Earth. 

Sanitary. — ^The  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  reasonably  good  the  past  year.  No 
epidemics  have  been  among  them.  Near  where  the  physicians  are  located,  most  all 
the  Indians  who  are  sick  consult  or  send  for  thcra. 

On  account  of  the  large  extent  of  this  agency  I  think  two  additional  physicians  are 
needed,  one  at  Pine  Point  and  one  at  Wild  Rice  River.  These  places  are  distant  35 
and  20  miles  resjiectively  from  a  physician,  and  there  are  at  each  point  not  only  large 
aettlements,  but  Government  schools. 

The  census  shows  there  are  7,132  Indians  on  this  agency,  and  included  in  this  pop- 
ulation are  quite  a  number  of  old  hcl})leHS  Indians  and  their  families,  dependent 
entirely  ui)ou  the  rations  of  the  Government  for  support.  They  are  scattered  over 
such  a  territory  that  during  the  cold  winters,  when  the  thermonieter  goes  to  40  below 
zero,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  them  to  go  to  the  i»oints  of  distribution  of 
supplies.  ^  I  think  one  or  two  sections  of  land  should  be  set  aside  by  the  Government 
,  near  White  Earth,  and  all  these  old  Indians,  as  well  as  other  cases  of  confirmed 
invalids  and  recular  recipients  of  Government  aid,  removed  upon  it.  Small  houses 
conld  be  built  for  each  family  out  of  the  lumber  sawed  this  year  at  small  expense.  A 
farmer  could  be  placed  in  charge  of  all  these,  and  with  what  work  they  could  do, 
and  their  children,  they  could  be  almost  self-sustaining.  One  acre  or  a  half  acre  to 
each  house  for  a  garden,  and  a  common  farm  for  all,  would  answer  the  purpose.  The 
agent  could  then  see  they  got  their  supplies  and  did  not  suifer,  and  they  could  then 
draw  their  annuities,  which  are  often  now  delayed  on  account  of  their  inHrmitiea. 

C^eneral  remarks.— Progress  has  been  made  the  past  year.  Whisky  is  still  the  caoae 
of  most  of  the  Indian  troubles  and  crime.    It  seems  that  they  will  get  whisky  some 
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way  or  other,  and  no  amount  of  vigilance,  persnasion,  threats,  or  punishment  can 
keep  them  from  it;  yet  there  has  been  much  less  drunkenness  on  the  agency  than 
heretofore. 

There  has  been  an  increased  attendance  and  interest  in  the  schools.  The  churches 
have  been  zealous  in  their  work,  and  the  relations  of  the  employes  with  the  Indians 
have  heen  of  a  friendly  character. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Robert  M.  Allbn, 
U,  S.  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  White  Earth  School. 

White  Earth,  Minn.,  July  fO,  1894, 

Sut:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  White  Earth  Government  school  for  flsoal 
year  ending  June  30,  1804 : 

Theadvaiicemeut  made  by  the  pnpils  in  schoolroom  work  has  been  folly  equal  to  expectation,  and 
in  many  individual  cases  more  was  accomplished  than  anticipated.  There  have  not  been  as  many 
scholars  in  the  hi|rhest  grades  as  during  the  year  previous,  many  having  gone  to  nonreservation 
schools,  but  all  grades  were  represented. 

The  attendance  in  the  primary  department  has  been  more  largely  inereased  than  the  others,  mak- 
ing the  numbers  much  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  room  to  contain  and  the  teacher  to  instruct,  which 
has  rendered  it  necessary  to  change  manv  to  rooms  whore  higher  grarles  are  taught,  thus  increasing 
the  number  of  classes  in  the  higlier  grades  to  the  detriment  of  the  grades  already  being  taught^  as 
work  was  arranged  in  them  so  as  to  occupy  all  of  the  time.  With  the  large  increase  in  the  primary 
department  another  teacher  could  have  been  profitably  employed. 

The  whole  enrollment  during  the  year  was  158,  with  an  average  attendance  of  08.  At  the  close  of 
the  third  quarter  many  were  obliged  to  remain  at  home  to  assist  in  farm  work.  The  teaching  and 
grading  have  been  made  as  nearly  as  possible  to  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Depart* 
ment. 

As  regards  the  employes  in  the  various  departments,  I  will  state  that  they  have  been  in  moat  cases 
efficient  and  attentive  to  their  duties.    I  see  no  good  reason  for  their  discontinuance. 

The  scholars  have  been  well  cared  for  and  neatly  dressed,  the  matron  and  seamstress  taking  great 
pains  in  having  the  dresses  of  the  girls  made  quite  in  accordance  with  the  fashions  of  the  day,  thus 
causing  their  appearance  to  be  often  commented  upon,  and  most  favorably.  The  girls  have  been 
fully  taught  in  all  that  pertains  to  household  duties ;  also  in  making  and  mending  garments,  knitting 
and  crocheting. 

Seven  acres  of  garden  are  being  cultivated  by  the  boys,  and  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
another  nnderso  perfect  a  state  of  cultivation  as  this.  For  years  there  has  been  no  lack  of  vegetables 
for  the  use  of  the  school  to  carry  it  through  the  year. 

The  school  buildings  are  in  good  repair  and  kept  neat  and  tidy.  The  school  gronnds  have  been 
ornamented  with  trees,  which,  with  their  present  age  and  thrifty  growth  and  shade,  together  with 
its  grassy  lawn,  makes  it  both  pleasant  and  attractive. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  Agent  R.  M.  Alien  is  much  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
school,  and  is  doing  everything  for  its  advancement  which  his  jKisition  will  admit. 
Very  respectfull3', 

S.  H.  HuvB, 
8up0rinUndent  WhUe  Earth  Qovemment  SehooL 

The  SUPEBIMTBNDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOIiS. 

Report  of  Superintendent  of  Rice  River  School. 

Bbaxtubu,  Minn.,  July  if,  1S94. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  report  of  Rice  River  Government  bou'ding  school  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894. 

When  the  former  superintendent.  Mr.  A.  F.  Scherfenberg,  gave  up  his  position,  some  delay  was 
necessarily  incurred  in  obtaining  an  assistant;  but  the  post  was  taken  in  June  by  Miss  Carrie  A.. 
Walker,  who  gives  excellent  satisfaction  in  her  work.    The  pupils  have  progressed  well  in  their 
studies  genoruly  during  the  vcar. 

The  janitor,  with  the  boys  help,  put  up  last  winter  an  abundant  supply  of  ice  for  the  use  of  the 
school.  At  present  they  have  the  garden  in  good  condition,  so  that  it  promises  to  yield  well.  Grad- 
ing the  yard  and  play  ground— a  needed  improvement  begun  last  year— is  linished. 

The  girls  have  performed  well  their  share  of  general  housework,  besides  learning  to  make  and 
mend  in  the  sewing  room.    A  number  have  also  learned  to  knit. 

Attendance  this  year  has  been  good,  and  an  improvenicut  over  last.  During  the  winter  we  repeat- 
edly refused  admission  to  pupils,  oecause  our  buildings  were  already  too  crowded.  Average  for  first 
qnarter  was  53;   for  second  and  third  quarter,  74;  for  fourth  quarter,  5fi.    The  reduction  in  this 

?[iiarter  is  accounted  for  thus :  Nine  of  our  pupils  who  w^ero  most  regular  in  attendnuce  were  trans- 
erred  to  Pierre,  S.  Dak.    Sugar-making  vacation  caused  the  usual  delay  in  rct(iri)in<;,  aud  manv  of  the 
children  were  sick  with  whooping  coush.    Except  this,  however,  wo  have  liinl  very  little  siclcnoss. 

In  general,  the  pupils  are  willine  and  obedient,  aud  all  seem  well  contented  with  tlieir  school  life. 
We  could  easily  double  the  attendance  if  we  had  accommo<iation  for  them,  an  we  arc  in  a  populous 
district,  and  the  people  are  more  willing  to  send  their  children  to  a  home  school  than  to  one  farther 
away. 

Y«ry  respectfully, 

Viola  Cook, 

Superintendent, 
Tha  SuvKBomvDBNT  of  Indian  Schoolb. 
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Report  of  Superintendent  of  Pine  Point  School. 

PiNB  Point  Govbbnkeut  Boardino  School, 

Pon^ord,  Minn.,  July  9.  1S94. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  this  my  socond  annual  report  of  the  Pine  Point  Govemment  board- 
ins  school  for  the  fiscal  year  endinf;  on  June  30,  1894. 

The  general  dedly  averase  for  the  year  has  been  40}.  The  average  would  have  been  higher  except 
for  two  epidemics— one  of  sore  eyes  during  the  second  qnarter.  and  one  of  scarlatina  during  the 
third  quarter.  As  a  rule  among  these  Indians,  as  soon  as  a  child  that  is  in  school  l>ecomes  sick  it  must 
1m  removed  and  taken  to  the  parents. 

The  schoolroom  work,  which  has  been  very  gratifying,  began  on  the  1st  day  of  September  and 
was  continuous  during  the  year,  excepting  the  legal  holirOiys. 

Sundays  have  been  spent 'in  attf^udiug  church  in  the  forenoon  and  Sundaj'  school  in  the  afternoon— 
the  latter  conducted  by  MisA  M.  Phillips,  tlie  teacher. 

Forty  pupils  are  all  that  we  can  accommodate  on  ac<;ount  of  the  small  room  we  have  for  dorrait^irics. 
And  we  nave  only  one  room  for  schoolroom  exerciHOS  and  that  is  a  verj-  ]>oor  one,  it  being  an  old  dila]>i- 
dated  log  building,  too  cold  in  winter.  I  recommend  that  a  new  school  btiildinc  be  couAtructed  with 
two  rooms  for  school  exercises  on  the  first  floor,  and  dormitory  room  for  50  children  upstairs,  and  an 
employes'  room.  A  building  of  this  kind  should  not  cost  the  Ciovemmout  much,  as  the  lumber  can  be 
sawed  close  by  here,  at  the  rate  of  $0  per  thousand  feet. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  A.  Oakland, 

HuperinUndent. 

R.  M.  Allen, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

Report  of  Superintendent  of  Leech  Lake  School. 

Lbbch  Lakb,  Minn.,  July  16,  1S94. 

SiB:  In  oompliance  with  Rule  42 of  "Rules  for  the  Indian  School  Service,"  I  herewith  respectfully 
rabmit  my  first  annual  report. 

On  my  arriviU  at  Leech  Lake,  November  29. 1893,  I  found  the  sehool  in  running  order  under  the 
temporary  supervision  of  the  teacher.  Kirk  Haslett,  his  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  O.  Haselett.  the  seainstre.8s, 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  matron.  The  cook  and  the  laundress,  although  performing  their  duties 
satisfactorily,  were  far  from  being  desirable  employes.  It  was  on  this  account  that  shortly  aft«r, 
when  an  opportunity  presented  itself,  their  places  were  filled  by  the  present  incumbents. 

The  boys  under  the  management  of  William  J.  Braunchand,  janitor,  were  well  behaved  and  given 
to  neatness.  In  this  connection  it  may  not  come  amiss  to  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the 
Department  to  the  exceedingly  low  salary — $25  per  months-attached  to  the  above  position,  and  to  the 
desirability  of  having  it  increased  to  $35  or  $40  per  month. 

The  dormitories,  nlay  rooms,  kitchen,  dining  room,  and  laundry  were  all  in  as  good  a  condition  aa  the 
miserable  old  building  would  allow. 

The  school,  then,  as  it  was  up  to  the  time  it  was  burned,  was  crowded  far  beyond  its  normal  capacity. 
Instead  of  giving  accommodations  to  50  and  more,  it  should  have  been  required  to  accommodate  but 
half  that  number.  Notwithstanding  the  crowded  condition  of  the  donnitorius,  and  the  consequent 
lack  of  sufficient  air  capacity,  we  manage<l  by  constructing  several  ventilators  to  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mnm  the  ill  effects  thereof.  Very  little  sickness  was  present  throughout  the  entire  term :  mostly  mea- 
sles, sore  eyes,  and  colds.  Three  deaths,  however,  lends  sadness  to  not  a  few  of  us.  Of  the  three  bovs 
who  died,  one  died  of  spinal  disease  and  two  of  consaraption.  All  had  been  sent  home  several  weeks 
previous  to  their  death. 

The  schoolroom  under  the  charge  of  Kirk  Hazlett,  teacher,  was  not  in  the  best  condition,  due 
undoubtedly  to  freoueut  changes  in  superintendents,  and  other  employ(!'S,  consequent  change  of 
schoolroom  tactics,  lack  of  self-control  and  interest  on  part  of  teacher, 'too  many  pupils,  and  the 
absence  of  unitv  of  puri>ose.  This,  on  our  arrival,  we  endeavored  to  rtn^tify,  and  finally,  did  succeed  in 
bringing  partial  order  out  of  chaos.  By  organising  another  school  and  devoting  a  whole  day  myself 
to  teaching,  we  together  succeeded,  by  the  end  of  the  second  quarter,  in  getting  the  children  started  on 
the  right  path. 

One  great  civilising  agency  which  should  be  employed  in  every  school,  white  or  Indian,  is  mnaic. 
Thia  was  practicallv  absentfVom  the  schoolroom  exercises  on  my  arrival.  I  shall  never  forj^et  how 
eager  these  dear  children  were  for  me  to  play  upon  my  violin  the  second  evening  after  my  arrival,  and 
how  delighted  they  were  when  I  announceil  tnat  all  would  meet  in  the  dining  room  after  supper  to 

Sraotice  some  hymns.  These  meetings  were  continned  almost  to  the  close  of  tne  year,  and  proved  a 
eoided  success.  New  life  was  infused  into  the  school  thereby,  and  well  it  should,  for  there  ia  no 
agency  so  powerful  to  exert  an  influence  for  good  upon  a  disorderly  lot  of  children  as  vocal  or  instm- 
mental  music.  Instead  of  a  bevy  of  noisy  romping  girls  at  all  times,  we  would  very  frequently  see 
miniature  choirs  singing  the  songs  that  most  impresse<1  them. 

Another  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  progress  was  the  habitual  use  of  the  mother  tongue  by  the 
children  and  several  of  the  Indian  em^doy^s.  To  put  a  stop  to  the  former  we  found  almost  impossi- 
ble, and  to  the  latter  entirely  so.  Being  very  close  to  their  homes  any  punishment  inflicted  on  the 
children  for  using  their  mother  toQgue  n^sulted  in  a  runaway  and  a  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
parent.  By  oaremlly  notinc  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  pupils,  and  by  a  deprivation  of  privileges 
Msed  thereon,  we  succeeded  far  beyond  our  expectations  in  reducing  the  amount  of  Chippewa  t^k. 

During  the  year  a  creat  many  changes  in  the  inethods  of  teaching  and  school  management  were 
introduced,  all  of  which  proved  successful.  Instead  of  the  three  K  methods,  which  apparently  were 
in  vogue  for  some  time,  tue  "New  Education  "  methods  were  brought  to  bear.  Daily  drill  exercises  in 
phonics  were  insisted  upon,  thereby  paving  the  way  for  l)(<tter  articulation,  which,  owing  to  the  reti- 
cence of  the  Indian  children  in  the  schoolroom,  is  not  of  the  very  best.  Thought  getting  connected 
with  correct  pronunciation  and  articulation  was  the  end  aimed  at  in  all  the  reading  classes. 

Loud  reading,  which  is  one  of  the  rarest  things  found  in  a  gieat  many  Indiau  8(-tiools.  was  seonrad 
by  sending  eacii  pn])il  in  his  turn  to  an  ad.juining  room  or  hallway  where  he  was  compelled  to  read 
loudly  and  distinctly  in  onler  that  the  remainder  of  the  clnAS  could  either  follow  him  from  their  books 
or  reproduce  what  he  was  reading  on  their  slates  or  blackboard. 

Instruction  in  arithmetic  consinted  of  drill  in  the  four  fundamental  operations  and  practical  mob* 
lems  such  as  they  would  naturally  be  calle<l  upon  to  solve  every  day  of  tueir  lives.  In  thia  branon,  as 
in  all  others,  the  aim  was  to  stimulate  thought. 
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HiBtory  and  geography  were  iBtimately  connected  and  together  were  made  the  means  of  develop* 
ing  npt  8o  mnch  their  love  of  conntxy,  which  in  very  folly  developed  in  most  Indians,  as  a  love  for 
our  institutions. 

Composition  or  letter  writing  for  the  more  advanced,  and  dictation  exercises  or  reproduction  stories 
for  the  remainder,  were  daily  features  of  the  schoolroom. 

All  through  the  year  coiTelatiou  of  studies  was  insisted  upon,  thereby  tending  more  and  more  to 
better  habits  of  study  and  an  allsidedness  in  development.  In  short,  the  "  Kew  education  "  princi- 
ples were  carefully  followed  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Owing  to  the  fire  of  May  21,  which  destroyed  our  boarding  school  building,  a  report  of  the  condi- 
tion thereof  will  ver>*  natnrallv  be  impossible.  However,  should  it  have  remained  standing,  oar 
need  for  a  new  building  would  nave  been  none  the  less.  With  the  number  of  children  around  Leeoh 
and  Cass  Lakes  who  are  running  wild  it  would  be  possible  to  thrice  fill  a  building  of  twice  the  capa* 
city  of  the  old  one.  I  would  therefore  most  respecrfully  recommend  that  a  new  building  capable  of 
oomfortablv  accommodating  a  hundred  children  be  erected  at  some  distance  from  the  village. 

The  builalng  which  we  occupied  temporarily  from  the  21st  of  May  untU  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
would  have  been  entirelv  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  had  there  been  a  great  amount  of  ndnfall.  The 
roof  was  in  such  a  condftion  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  keep  anything  dry  on  the  second  floor.  As 
soon  as  a  rain  appeardl  we  were  compelled  to  pile  up  the  mattresHes,  pillows,  etc.,  in  order  that  we 
might  better  cover  them.  In  order  tu  protect  us  on  the  first  floor,  blaiikets  were  spieail  on  the  floor 
overhead.  On  several  occasionn  a  rain  caiiie  down  upon  us  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  all  were  sound 
asleep.  We  were  eenerally  awakened  after  a  thorough  soaking,  which  requir^  agoodiv  portion  of  the 
following  day  to  arv.  On  such  an  occasion  we  would  therefore  be  compelled  to  come  downstairs,  and 
aeek  out  the  dry  spots  under  tables  and  benches  in  order  to  secure  the  night's  rest  In  comfort.    *    *    * 

The  sewing  room,  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Stella  Cress,  was  the  scene  of  a  great  deal  of  excellent  work,  as 
was  the  laundr>'  under  the  efficient  care  of  Miss  Mary  Taylor.  The  assistant  teacher,  Miss  Emily 
S.  Peake.  a  graduate  of  Carlisle,  made  progress  in  hex  work.  Althoueh  young  and  inexperienced  she 
will  soon  lAake  her  mark  in  Indian  education.  Mr.  Braunchaud,  the  Janitor,  who  is  also  our  fanner 
and  general  utility  man,  did  excellent  work  and  deserves  better  remuneration  for  his  services. 

Extending  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  our  kind  agent,  Mi^f.  K.  M.  Allen,  and  to  the  esteemed  overseer. 
Dr.  E.  S.  Hart,  as  well  as  to  all  the  remaining  employes  for  their  kind  cooperation  in  the  noble  cause, 
and  hoping  that  we  may  all  live  for  better  eflorts  in  the  future,  I  shall  close  with  a  deep  interest  in  the 
welfare  ofthe  Indians  at  Leech  Lake. 
Very  resi>ectfully, 

Ebaitth  H.  Crbssman, 

SuperintendenL 

The  ScPKRnn'KNDEKT  of  Indian  Schools. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Red  Lake  School. 

RBD  LAKB  RSSBRVATION,  WHITE  Eabth  Aqenct,  July  ff,  1894. 

SiB:  Herein  is  submitted  my  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Eed  Lake  boarding  school.  A  few  historical 
features  of  the  school,  during  these  years,  are  briefly  slated.  My  superintendenoy  began  March  12, 
1890,  at  which  date  21  children  were  in  attendance,  the  school  beine  m  charge  of  tne  overseer  at  this 
point,  assisted  by  the  present  teacher,  Mary  C.  English.  We  closed  the  quarter  with  an  attendance 
of  28  nnpils.  It  was  exceedingly  diflicult  to  overcome  the  established  prejudices,  and  the  growth  of  the 
school  was  slow,  but  gradually  increased  to  53  pupils,  who  remained  to  the  close  of  the  year.  Since 
that  time  the  attendance  has  not  materially  changed. 

To  briefly  illustrate  the  advancement  of  the  school  during  this  period,  only  3  children  were  able  to 
write  an  intelligible  sentence  of  a  line  or  two;  but  few  could  understand  the  simplest  English  words; 
they  knew  nothing  of  writing  daily  lessons  or  letters;  only  two  boys  had  learned  to  milk  a  cow  or  to 
care  for  the  st<jck  and  to  do  farm  work,  which  usually  consisted  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  cared  for  by  the 
onployds.  Not  one  girl  could  manufacture  any  form  of  clothing  or  prepare  a  meal.  The  school  grounds 
were  a  mass  of  tangled  bushes,  weeds,  and  decayed  stumps,  emblematic  of  a  bettor  condition  at  some 
previoas  period.    Fences  and  buildings  were  difapidated,  and  the  buildings  are  not  much  lietter  now. 

This  condition  of  afiairs  was  occasioned,  nearly  as  I  was  able  to  leam,  by  no  one  considering  him- 
•elf  a  responsible  head.  The  difliculty  was  removed  by  the  Department  in  the  adoption  of  specific 
school  regulations,  and  by  the  overseer  no  longer  residing  at  the  school  buildings. 

For  two  years  or  more,  fully  two-thirds  of  tne  children  have  been  able  to  write  sentences  and  spell* 
ing  lessons,  and  one-third  to  write  intelligible  letterH,  and  especially  during  the  past  year  have  cor> 
responded  with  acquaintances  and  with  the  numerous  contributors  to  the  school  library,  through 
Frances  C.  Sparhawk,  (Salisbury  Point,  Mass.,  chairman  of  the  Women's  National  Indian  Library 
Association. 

Every  child  who  has  attended  school  one  year  or  more  can  understand  the  ordinary  school  talk,  and 
the  more  advanced  classes  can  both  understand  and  talk  English  very  well,  and  some  of  them  often 
interpret  for  school  employes. 

The  boys  nine  years  of  age  and  upward  milk  the  cows  and  perform  the  various  chores  about  the 
school.  The  larger  boys  are  fond  of  cultivating  the  land  and  working  with  the  team.  They  haule<l 
ont  this  spring,  with  the  asHiMtance  of  the  janitor,  65  loads  of  nianui-e  and  often  perform  mechanical 
work  about  the  buildings,  manufacture  implement  handles,  assisted  in  inclosing  all  the  school  lands 
with  good  fences,  removing  :ill  the  bushes  and  other  rubbish  from  the  premises  and  nicely  cultivating 
each  year  5  to  6  acres  of  garden  land. 

At  the  present  time,  by  onler  of  Agent  Robert  M.  Allen,  and  the  assistance  of  Overseer  0 .  C.  Lawler, 
preparations  are  being  niude  to  inclose  200  acres  of  land  for  pasturing  the  stock,  thus  supplying  a 
long'felt  want  and  a  matter  I  have  urged  in  oflicial  reports  and  otherwise,  ever  since  1  have  been  here, 
and  only  by  the  assistance  of  the  above  named  gentlemen  has  the  desired  end  been  accomplished. 

At  least  one  half  of  the  girls  are  skillful  with  the  needle,  and  the  older  ones  manufacture  much  of 
their  own  clothinc:  and  repair  that  of  the  boys.  Several  of  the  girls,  at  various  times,  have  done  the 
eooking  for  the  Rcnool,  and  to  some  extent  taught  the  cooks.  For  a  portion  of  the  time  it  is  necessary 
to  take  women  from  the  camps  as  omployt^s. 

Samples  of  the  handy  and  scholastic  work  of  the  children  were  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair,  and.  to 
quote  the  lanffnage  of  Supt.  S.  B.  Whittington,  "If  you  will  send  us  more  we  will  be  glad  to  receive 
(t.**  This  win  snffice  for  comparisons,  though  they  could  be  extended  much  further  to  advantage. 
Eeferring  to  atyle  of  drsss,  manners,  health,  and  personal  neatness,  the  above  improvements  have 
often  been  oonmented  upon  by  the  residents  here  and  by  former  employ6s. 
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By  means  of  the  assiRtance  of  a  competent  janitor  this  year,  I  have  had  time  to  give  better  atten- 
tion to  the  intellectnai  training  of  the  children. 

The  facilities  of  this  school  in  nearly  all  respects  are  quite  inadequate  to  its  present  necdm  The 
buildings  are  in  a  deplorable  condition.  couHidoring  this  extreme  nortUorn  climate.  It  is  with  diffl- 
culty  during  cold  weather  that  the  children  and  employes  are  prevented  from  suffering  with  the  cold. 
According  to  the  statement  of  Special  Agent  James  Dickson  and  Inspector  Paul  Faisona,  and  by 
allowing  the  required  amount  of  air  space  per  individual,  the  building  is  only  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date 30  children  at  most,  and  yet  during  much  of  the  year  nearly  twice  that  number  are  crowded  into 
the  building,  fed,  and  lioused.  • 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  during  the  history  of  the  school,  the  numlier  of  girls  has  exceeded  that 
of  the  bovs,  which  is  partly  due  to  the  seeming  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  keep  the  boys 
home  to  do  their  work,  instead  of  keeping  the  girls,  as  was  formerly  the  practice.  The  principal 
Reason,  however,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  girls  for  four  years  have  been  in  charge  of  the  same  matron, 
interested  in  the  best  welfare  of  the  service,  which  can  not  be  said  of  the  various  men  who  have  been 
in  charge  of  the  boys. 

Ox^he  attractions  flrom  which  the  school  has  derived  ranch  good  is  the  free  librarv.  sustained  bv 
the  contributions  of  the  parties  already  mentioned.  The  library  involves  considerable  correspond- 
ence and  other  labor,  but  it  is  well  applied.  Through  this  medium  and  securing  the  steady  attendance 
of  several  mixed-bloods  ftom  white  settlements,  rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  the  use  of  the  £ng* 
lish  language. 

The  healtn  of  the  children  has  always  l>ecn  good  and  no  deaths  have  occurred. 

They  are  easily  disciplinetl  and  the  mildest  forms  of  correction  have  been  exercised  for  all  offenses. 
It  is  with  the  grandparente  and  the  older  clans  of  parents,  who  are  very  ignorant,  that  we  Iptve  our 
difficulty.  From  all  such,  annuities  and  perquisites  ought  to  be  withheld,  and  thus  a  more  regular 
attendance  of  their  children  secured. 

For  substantiation  of  the  statements  made  herein,  I  respectfully  refer  the  office  to  the  reports  of 
Supervisors  T.  S.  Anslev  and  Charles  W.  (Toodman  and  Special  Agents  Charles  H.  Thompson  and 
James  Dickson,  all  of  whom  rigidly  inspected  all  things  past  and  present  in  connection  with  thia 
school. 

Considering  the  serious  difficulties  that  often  and  necesHarily  occur  in  many  Indian  schools,  it  is 
only  fair  to  admit  that  the  Ked  Lake  boarding  school  has  been  fairly  prosperous. 

H.  E.  WlUBOH, 

Sup^rinUndenL 
To  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 


EEPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  MONTANA. 

REPORT  OF  BLACKFEET  AGENCY. 

Blackfeet  Agenct, 
Piegan  Post-Office,  Mont,,  August  15, 1894. 

Sir:  I  liave  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  this  a^ifency  for  part  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894.  I  arrived  at  this  aji^ency  July  22, 1893,  and  receipted 
for  the  property  Augnst  15, 1893,  on  which  date  I  assumed  charge. 

Agency. — Occupies  loss  than  an  acre  of  ground  and  is  surrounded  by  a  high  stock- 
ade. Dwellings— aged  log  houses  with  board  and  dirt  roofs — storehouses,  shop, 
stables,  in  fact  all  the  agency  structures,  excepting  the  slaughterhouse  (and  it  is 
but  little  removed  and  on  the  side  of  the  prevailing  wind)  are  within  the  inclosnre. 
This  place  defies  my  ])ower8  of  description.  The  illustrations  appearing  in  the  Cen- 
tury Magazine  three  or  four  years  ago  of  Siberian  prisons  and  stockades  fittingly 
portray  the  situation. 

Wew  agency. — Now  in  course  of  construction  on  Willow  Creek,  about  18  miles  north- 
west of  the  old  agency,  including  hospital  building,  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  all 
concerned,  when  completed,  as  I  expect  it  will  be,  by  November  next.  At  this  agency 
(the  new  one)  a  modem  slaughterhouse,  with  overhead  track  and  runway,  stock 
yards  and  ice  house  attached,  has  been  built  in  open-market  purchase. 

Agency  farm. — Was  abandoned  before  my  coming  and  is  a  rit'h  source  for  the  prop- 
agation of  thistles,  mustard,  cockle,  etc.  I  have  assigned  the  greater  portion  of  this 
farm  to  an  enterprising  Indian,  who  will  in  the  ensuing  j'car  bring  it  under  cultiva- 
tion, while  steps  have  been  taken  to  make  the  remainder  useful. 

Beservation. — This  reservation  lies  between  the  112th  and  114th  meridians  of  longi- 
tude west  from  Greenwich  and  the  48th  and  49th  parallels  of  north  latitude,  and  con- 
tains 1,760,000  acres,  consisting  of  mountains,  foothills,  valleys,  and  rolling  prairies, 
and  is  watered  by  Birch,  Badger,  Two  Medicine,  Willow,  and  Cut  Bank  creeks,  the 
south  and  north  forks  of  Milk  River,  St.  Marys,  Swift  Cun-ent,  and  Belly  rivers,  and 
is  crossed  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  which  ent-ers  from  the  east  and  leaves  it  at 
the  western  boundary,  on  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  reservation  is  well  adapted  to  stock-raising,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  persistent 
encroachment  of  cattle  men,  who  drive  their  herds  near  the  southern  and  eastern 
boundaries,  with  a  view  of  their  working  on  to  the  reserve,  which  they  have  done  at 
times  in  great  numbers.  I  found  soon  after  taking  charge  from  10,000  to  15,0(X)  head 
of  trespassing  cattle  and  horses,  which  I  caused  to  be  removed,  and  by  persistent  ose 
of  the  agency  employes,  police,  and  other  Indians,  I  have  since  turned  back  thon- 
sands  that  were  coming  on.  A  separate  paper  on  this  growing  evil  and  menace  to 
the  chief  industry — cattle-raisijig— of  these  Indians  will  be  submitted  at  anoUier 
time. 
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Agrionltiire. — There  are  no  Indian  farms  on  this  reservation  worthy  of  the  name. 
The  farms  so  called  consist  of  patches  of  irregular  shape,  varying  in  size  from  one- 
half  to  10  acres,  indiiferently  cultivated  and  poorly  fenced.  More  ground  will 
he  hroken  as  rapidly  as  it  can  he  covered  with  water.  Many  of  the  Indians  have 
heen  in  the  hahit  of  using  their  fences  for  fuel  in  the  winter  and  rebuilding  them  in 
the  ensuing  spring  or  summer. .  But  few  of  the  Indians  know  how  to  plow  or  put  in 
a  crop  of  any  kind  and  none  of  them  understand  irrigation.  This  is  not  surprising 
when  it  is  understood  that  less  than  a  half  dozen  had  ditches  when  I  came  here,  and 
only  one  of  these  carried  sufficient  water,  and  they  had  not  been  thoroughly  taught 
when  and  how  to  irrigate.  The  past  year  a  discouraging  majority  of  the  Indians 
planting  did  not  get  tlioir  seed  back,  and  hut  tliree  or  K)ur  realized  more  than  a 
return  of  seed,  and  these  but  a  trifle  in  excess  of  that  sown.  From  what  information 
I  have  been  able  to  gather,  such  results  have  been  almost  of  annual  occurrence,  and 
this  has  not  been  due  to  climatic  conditions,  but  to  lack  of  irrigation  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  competent  white  farmers.  There  are  but  three  farmers  to  teach  and 
show  nearly  2,000  Indians,  scattered  over  at  least  a  million  acres  of  land,  how  to 
farm  and  peiforni  other  work  incident  thereto.  Of  the  necessity  for  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  fanners  the  Department  has  already  been  advised. 

The  arable  land  on  this  reservation,  under  a  well-devised  system  of  irrigation  and 
with  a  proper  distribution  of  water  and  by  applying  the  usual  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion, will  produce  in  abundance  all  the  hardy  vegetables  and  cereals  grown  in  cen- 
tral and  northern  Minnesota,  as  well  as  the  domestic  grasses.  These  grasses  should 
be  introduced  as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  it  is  well  established  that  wild  hay  by 
frequent  cutting  finally  dies  out.  Domestic  grass  takes  best  after  the  soil  haa  been 
under  cultivation  long  enough  to  eliminate  the  wild  element.  From  personal  obser- 
vation and  investigation,  ext<5nding  over  a  period  of  nearly  eleven  yearain  various 
portions  of  this  State  when  it  was  yet  a  Territory,  I  can  say  there  is  scai'cely  a  por- 
tion of  it  where  water  can  be  had  that  will  not  yield  abundant  returns  for  the 
labor  and  money  invested.  Montana  has  taken  high  rank  in  the  vegetable  depart- 
ment, as  is  shown  by  a  compilation  of  the  crop  reports  in  Gallatin  Vallej'  for  1893, 
which  exhibits  the  fact  that  the  potato  crop  of  that  county,  which  is  not  by  any 
means  the  banner  potato  county  of  the  State,  exceeded  in  average  that  of  the 
United  States  by  375  per  cent,  and  the  same  excess  of  results  in  potato  culture  is 
common  to  all  garden  vegetable  crops,  bearing  in  mind  that  certain  localities  have 
too  short  seasons  and  the  temperature  too  low  at  night  to  ripen  melons  and  tomatoes. 
Single  cabbages  have  weighed  as  h\^h  as  42  pounds.  All  varieties  of  turnips  and 
beets  attain  enormous  size;  nor  is  this  undue  development  at  the  expense  of  quality 
and  flavor,  but,  to  the  contrary,  the^^  are  of  superior  excellence  for  table  use.  I  have 
dwelt  somewhat  upon  the  productiveness  of  Montana  because  I  find  it  stated  that 
this  reservation  is  nonproductive  in  the  vegetable  department.  To  further  establish 
the  contrary  I  need  only  cite  the  success  in  this  line  attained  by  the  .fathers  at  the 
Holy  Family  Mission,  located  on  Two  Medicine  Creek,  about  5  miles  from  this  agency, 
who  in  the  past  year  raised  vegetables  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  their  school 
and  a  good  crop  of  oats  besides.  The  ranchmen,  too,  living  just  off  the  reservation, 
who  have  irrigating  ditches,  attain  similar  results  and  these  Indians  can  do  likewise 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  intelligent,  active,  and  conscientious  white  farmers  to 
teach  and  show  them  the  way. 

Hay  erop. — The  hay  crop  was  under  average,  owing  to  the  drought  and  the  early 
fall  of  snow,  but  sufficient  was  gathered  to  feed  the  stock  most  needing  it  during 
the  latter  part  of  tlie  winter  and  spring,  and  it  is  believed  but  slight  loss  in  stocK 
resulted  from  the  shortage  of  hay.  The  additional  farmers  asked  for,  or  other 
essentials  that  may  be  required  from  time  to  time  to  make  these  people  self-sup- 
porting, should  not  be  denied,  for  all  must  agree  that  no  system  should  be  upheld 
and  no  economy  practiced  that  is  in  any  measure  obstructive.  Economy  becomes 
excessive  when  it  opposes  progress  and  efficiency. 

BelUng  whisky  to  bidians. — These  Indians  have  had  no  whisky  since  the  28th  of 
October,  1893,  except  one  mixed  blood  who,  while  on  pass  visiting  his  children  at  the 
Fort  Shaw  industrial  school  last  month,  purchased  from  a  dealer  at  Sun  River  a  pint 
flask  of  whisky  and  a  quart  of  alcohol.  The  facts  in  this  case,  with  a  warrant  for 
the  arrest  of  the  party  selling,  are  in  the  possession  of  the  U.  S.  district  attorney. 
Soon  after  my  arrival  at  this  agency  my  predecessor  (Maj.  George  Steell)  fully 
informed  me  of  his  successes  and  disappointments  in  the  prosecution  of  whisky 
cases.  I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  my  obligation  to  Maj.  Steell  for  his  cour- 
tesy and  for  the  valuable  information  so  freely  given  me,  which  could  scarcely  have 
heen  obtained  from  other  sources. 

The  town  of  Robare,  just  off  the  reservation,  consisting  of  two  saloons,  one  store, 
post-office,  and  large  stable,  comprised  the  plant  where  the  Indians  obtained  their 
principal  supply  of 'whisky.     From  inquiry  I  became  satisfied  that  this  town  was 

Frinoipally  supported  by  Indian  patronage,  and  in  fact  was  located  with  that  view. 
forbade  the  fiidians  from  leaving  the  reservation  upon  any  pretense,  on  pain  of 
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trial  by  the  court  of  Indian  offenses.  The  enforcement  of  this  order,  of  which  there 
were  but  few  violations,  made  business  very  dull  at  Robare.  There  were  several 
"squaw  men''  about  the  town  who  were  either  employed  by  the  whisky  men  or 
were  in  sympathy  with  them,  whose  wives  were  on  the  agency  rolls  drawing  rations 
and  annuities,  two  of  whom  were  found  to  be  witnesses  for  the  defense  in  my  first 
prosecution.  I  then  became  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  dropping  the  wives  of  all 
these  men  from  the  rolls,  which  I  did,  and  the  issue  of  rations  to  them  was  denied. 

In  the  meantime  I  caused  the  arrest  and  arraignment  of  one  Joseph  Purvis,  a  noto- 
rious whisky  trader,  for  selling  whisky  to  tbe  Indians  prior  to  my  taking  charge. 
Purvis  pleaded  guilt}^  and,  in  view  of  information  given  to  myself  and  the  then 
district  attorney  regarding  others  of  his  kind,  was  only  sentenced  to  be  confined  in 
tbe  penitentiary  for  three  mouths  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $100.  Mart  BromelJ,  another 
saloonist  in  the  same  burg,  was  arrested  later  for  selling  whisky  to  the  Indians 
after  my  administration  began,  with  seven  counts  against  him.  He  pleaded  guilty 
to  one  count,  and  was  sentenced  to  fourteen  months  in  the  penitentiary  and  to  pay 
a  fine  of  $100.  The  district  attorney  has  assured  me  that  if  he  is  alive  and  in  office 
when  Bromell's  sentence  expires  he  will  have  him  arraigned  upon  the  remaining 
counts.  In  some  occult  way  it  became  known  to  Bromell  that  a  warrant  had  been 
issued  for  his  arrest ;  in  cousecjuence  he  could  not  be  found  for  some  days.  It  was 
subsequently  completely  established  that  in  quitting  Robare  he  came  onto  the 
reservation,  his  rendezvous  being  at  Thomas  Williamson's,  a  white  man  married  to 
a  mixed  blood,  and  at  one  time  agency  carpenter,  where  he  was  not  only  harbored 
but  aided  in  carrying  on  his  nefarious  traffic  from  that  point.  Williamson  and  his 
family  I  had  removed' from  the  reservation. 

Besolti. — As  stated,  my  Indians  have  had  no  whisky  since  October  28,  1893;  Robare 
abandoned;  post-office  discontinued;  store  and  saloons  closed,  and  the  proprietors 
of  the  the  latter  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  The  squaw  men  referred  to,  not  being 
provided,  through  the  issuance  of  rations  to  their  wives,  with  the  necessities  of  life, 
have  had  to  move  away  and  engage  in  industrial  pursuits.  The  benefit  to  the 
Indians  as  well  as  to  the  squaw  men  is  more  readily  imagined  than  described.  Thus 
have  I  added  recruits  to  the  ranks  of  those  who  claim  that  Army  officers  are  arbi- 
trary and  cruel. 

Agency  school. — ^Attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  inclosed  annual  report 
of  Supt.  Matson,  who  fairly  states  the  work  of  the  school  and  the  condition  of  the 
buildings  and  the  urgent  need  of  additional  school  room,  an  estimate  for  which 
is  on  file  in  your  office.  The  necessary  repairs,  as  far  as  possible,  will  be  made 
before  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term,  and  such  remedial  measures  adopted  as  will 
prevent  the  inflow  of  water  to  the  cellars.  I  shall  submit,  as  soon  as  I  can  spare  the 
time,  a  proposition  for  a  heating  plant  for  the  school,  believing  it  susceptible  of 
demonstration  that  steam  or  hot-water  heat  can  be  supplied  cheaper  and  with  more 
safety  than  by  wood  stoves,  the  cost  of  which  in  fuel  alone  is  $1,200  annually. 

I  intend  laying  a  wide  board  walk  in  front  of  and  connecting  the  two  school  build- 
ings, that  the  children  may  have  dry  footing  in  wet  weather  when  marching  to  and 
from,  which  they  are  compelled  to  do  several  times  daily;  also,  high  board  fences 
adjoining  and  to  the  rear  of  each  building,  with  suitable  divisions,  that  the  sexes 
may  be  separated  and  screened  from  each  other  when  desirable.  With  this  in 
view  I  have  already  had  the  boys  and  girls'  latrines  placed  in  widely  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  stables  and  corrals  I  shall  move  southward  some  distance,  as  at  present 
located  they  are  objectionable  iu  being  too  close  to  the  main  school  building  and 
on  the  side  of  the  prevailing  wind.  8heds  will  also  be  built  for  the  cattle,  fhe^e 
latter  improvements  will  be  made  with  the  aid  of  the  school  and,  perhaps,  one  o^ 
the  agency  carpenters,  and  the  lumber  will  be  taken  from  that  on  hand  for  issue  to 
Indians  and  for  agency  use.  The  Department  will  be  asked  in  due  time  to  replace 
the  lumber  and  nails  so  used. 

The  industrial  work  at  the  school  has  not,  in  my  opinion,  been  as  efficient  in  all 
of  its  branches  as  could  be  desired,  and  this  has  been  due  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
industrial  teachers,  who,  since  my  incumbency,  unless  the  present  one  proves  an 
exception,  have  not  shown  capacity  above  that  of  a  tinker  or  chore  boy.  During 
vacation  Supt.  Matson  and  teachers  Horace  J.  Johnson  and  Alfred  Moll  voluntarily 
aided  in  industrial  work,  building  of  corrals,  cutting  and  stacking  hay,  etc. 

Holy  Family  Mission  School. — This  school  is  iu  charge  of  the  Jesuit  1  athers,  one  of 
whom,  as  superintendent,  has  a  contract  for  the  education  of  100  Indian  chil<b«n 
belonging  to  this  reservation.  The  fathers  and  their  assistants  seem  to  be  zealous, 
considerate,  and  kind,  and  when  the  new  stone  building  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion shall  be  completed  the  educational  facilities  of  that  institution  will  be  much 
improved.  This  building  is  to  be  used,  I  nndorstand.  solely  for  boys,  and  among 
other  conveniences  will  be  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water. 

Attendance  of  pupils. — Heretofore  the  pupils  of  both  schools  have  been  tardy  in 
returning  at  the  close  of  vacation,  stringing  out  into  the  second  month  of  the 
term.    Last  year,  howeveri  I  believej  both  reservation  schools  had  their  qaota  Mid 
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more  by  the  Slst  of  October  (the  term  commences  the  1st  of  that  month).  As  I 
have  striven  very  hard  to  teach  these  people  the  value  of  time  and  the  importance 
of  observing  date«,  I  have  no  doubt  bat  that  Ihe  pupils  to  attend  the  schools  on  and 
off  the  reservation  will  be  on  hand  hereafter  the  iirst  day  of  tbe  term.  But  few 
runaways  during  the  past  school  year  have  occurred,  and  since  the  parents  have 
nnderstood  that  they  would  be  held  responsible  for  not  promptly  returning  them 
such  occurrences  ceased. 

Xisiionary  w^ork. — Is  conducted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  at  the  Holy  Family  Mission 
School  and  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  £.  S.  Dutcher  and  hie  self-sacrificiug  wife  at  the  Piegan 
Indian  Mission,  near  the  new  agency,  who  have  earncHtly  striven  to  instill  in  the 
minds  of  the  Indian  the  practical  lessons  of  every-day  life  and  loyalty  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  reverence  for  the  Almighty. 

Karriages. — ^Indian  marriages  still  prevail  to  some  extent,  although  there  have  heen 
quite  a  number  solemnized  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Methodist  and  Catholio 
churches  during  the  year  past.  Plural  marriages  I  have  forbidden,  and  none  have, 
I  believe,  occurred  in  the  year.    Those  contracted  prior  to  my  coming  are  tolerated. 

Simdaace. — Two  sun- dance  structures  used  b^  these  Indians  in  the  past  have 
been  removed  by  my  direction  by  a  detail  of  Indians,  consisting  of  one  of  the  judges, 
a  few  police,  and  other  Indians,  and  the  material  used  in  the  erection  of  branding 
corrals  and  for  fuel  in  heating  branding  irons.  Sun  dances,  Indian  mourning,  Indian 
medicine,  beating  of  tne  tom-tom,  gambling,  wearing  of  Indian  costumes  (except 
in  tbe  cases  of  the  women  who  have  not  been  furnished  with  civilized  dress),  selling, 
trading,  exchanguig  or  giving  away  anything  issued  to  them  have  been  prohibited, 
while  other  less  pernicious  practices,  such  as  horse-racing,  face-painting,  etc.,  are 
discouraged.  In  fact,  the  traders  have  been  requested  not  to  keep  paints  used  for 
such  purpoM^s. 

Indians  visiting. — By  an  arrangement  entered  into  between  myself  and  those  in  charge 
of  the  Indians  north  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  the  visiting  of  the  Indians  of  both 
countries  is  under  complete  control,  and'tne  names  of  all  those  who  were  on  the  agency 
and  Canada  rolls  too,  and  drawing  rations  at  both  places  have  been  adjusted.  Any 
Indians  coming  from  the  north  without  passes  are  arrested  and  returned;  if  the 
offense  is  repeated  they  are  put  to  hard  labor  and  then,  under  police  escort,  are  made 
to  return  on  foot.    But  two  of  such  lessons  were  necessary. 

Sawmill. — The  mill  located  on  the  Two  Medicine,  about  30  miles  from  this  (old) 
agency,  is  without  shelter  or  other  protection,  just  as  I  received  it.  From  the  casual 
inspection  I  was  able  to  make  when  I  received  it  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  not  fit  for 
service  and  can  not  be  made  so.  I  have  not  had  time  to  explore  for  mill  timber  and 
can  obtain  no  satisfactory  information  from  persons  on  the  reservation  as  to  whether 
or  not  timber  in  paying  quantities  can  be  n)und  to  justify  me  in  reaching  a  conclu- 
sion at  this  time. 

Indisn  houses. — Consist  almost  entirely  of  one-room  log  strnctures,  poorly  lighted, 
and  with  dirt  roofs  and  floors  of  the  same.  Is  it  surprising  that  the  health  and 
morals  of  these  people  are  not  what  they  should  be,  living  as  they  are  in  dirt  and 
confosion  and  sleeping  practically  in  a  common  bedf  To  change  this,  500,000  feet 
of  lumber  annually  should  be  supplied  until  these  conditions  are  removed  by  floor- 
ing and  by  building  additions  that  at  least  the  sexes  may  be  separated. 

Fencing. — Details  of  Indians  in  charge  of  the  farmers  will  be  taken  into  the  moun- 
tains during  the  ensuing  winter  to  cut  and  bank  out  fence  posts  and  poles  for  use 
in  the  early  spring  and  summer.  A  great  deal  of  fencing  wHl  be  required  in  prop- 
erly locating  these  people,  to  facilitate  which  a  pile-driver  hammer  was  cast  weigh- 
ing 250  pounds.  The  attachments  thereto  were  made  from  agency  resources.  Horses 
wul  be  used  instead  of  steam ;  with  4  of  these  and  4  men  from  1^  to  3  miles  of  posts 
can  be  driven  daily. 

Felice. — The  Indian  police  are  efficient.  There  are  only  19  of  these.  Their  num- 
ber should  be  increased  to  at  least  35.  As  now  constituted,  although  overworked, 
they  are  unable  to  properly  police  tbe  reservation. 

Court  of  Indian  Offenses. — This  court  performs  efficient  service,  and  during  the  first 
part  of  my  administration  had  considerable  to  do. 

Crime. — One  case  of  rape  and  two  elopements  constitute  the  most  serious  crimes 
committed  by  the  Indians.  The  Northern  Pacific  train  robbers  were  discovered  in 
hiding  on  the  reservation  on  the  2d  of  October,  1893.  A  detachment  of  my  police, 
with  one  white  man,  led  by  a  deputy  U.  S.  marshal,  attempted  their  capture,  when 
a  sharp  encounter  took  place,  resulting  in  the  repulse  of  the  marshal  and  the  kill- 
ing of  the  white  man  referred  to  and  the  seriously  wounding  of  one  of  the  police. 
The  robbers  were  subsequently  killed  or  captured.  (See  my  report  of  this  aflair 
dated  October  10,  1893.)  Four  white  men  have  been  proceeded  against  under  section 
2148,  Revised  Statutes.  Two  of  them,  not  being  able  to  give  bonds,  were  committed 
to  jail.  One  gave  bonds,  while  the  marshal  has  not  yet  apprehended  the  other. 
Those  under  restraint  will  be  tried  in  November  next  by  the  U.  S.  court  at  Helena, 
Judge  Knowles  presiding. 
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Squaw  men. — Are  of  the  type  usually  found  on  Indian  reservations ;  bat  few  of  them 
are  progressive.  I  have  served  notice  on  these  gentry  that  they  must  get  off  their 
dirt  floors  and  out  of  one  room  and  in  other  ways  be  to  the  Indians  examples  in 
morals  and  industry  or  they  will  be  reported  to  the  Department  for  removal  from 
the  reservation. 

Cattle. — The  round-up  party  before  beginning  their  work  upon  the  reservation  was 
sent  off  to  gather  cstruys ;  thus  70  head  were  brought  back  onto  the  resen^^e.  Those 
not  identified  will  be  taken  up  and  reissued.  The  round-up  shows  a  satisfactory 
increase  during  the  year  past,  as  can  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  accompanying 
this  report. 

Illegal  ditpotition  of  Indian  cattle. — A  good  deal  of  illegal  trading  in  Indian  cattle 
has  occurred  in  the  past  by  certain  squaw  men  residing  on  and  off  the  reservation, 
which  has  already  been  reported.  I  have  been  unable  to  complete  the  investigation 
ordered  by  the  Department.     When  completed  a  full  report  will  be  made  thereof. 

Range  riding. — Tbe  necessity  was  early  perceived  for  a  closer  supervision  of  Indian 
cattle  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  butchering  them  and  to  compel  better  care  in 
particular  of  cows  when  calving  in  inclement  weather.  To  this  end  the  reservation 
was  divided  into  districts,  a  policeman  detailed  to  ride  in  each  district  at  irregular 
intervals.     This  it  is  believed  accomplished  the  results  desired. 

Cattle  sold. — During  the  past  spring  and  early  summer  the  Holy  Family  Mission 
School  was  suppliea  with  beef  on  the  hoof  at  agency  contract  price.  When  the 
balance  of  Indian  cattle  fit  for  market — 4-year-old  steers — have  been  sold  it  is 
thought  that  those  making  these  sales,  as  well  as  the  Indians  generally  on  the 
refservation,  will  be  led  to  realize  the  efficacy  of  taking  better  care  of  their  stock 
tnan  in  the  past. 

Iisae  of  wagons. — The  150  wagons  and  harness  have  not  all  been  issued  at  this  date. 
Great  care  has  been  exercised  in  this  issue  that  only  those  deserving  received  them. 
While  these  wagons  may  be  good  enough  for  the  price  paid,  I  am  constrained  to 
reiterate  their  unsnitableness  for  the  service  required.  »This  issue  will,  it  is 
believed,  provide  all  the  heads  of  families  with  a  wagon. 

Sanitaiy  condition. — For  information  on  this  subject  attention  is  invited  to  the  report 
of  the  agency  physician  accompanying  this  report,  the  demand  for  whose  services  is 
daily  increasing. 

The  dead. — My  time  has  been  so  fully  occupied  with  the  living  that  the  dead  have 
not,  as  in  the  past,  received  that  attention  demanded  by  our  civilization.  But  a 
short  distance  from  the  stockade  the  dead  of  years  are  lying  scattered  about,  grin- 
ning reminders  of  tbe  inevitable  and  the  Government's  neglect.  When  established 
at  the  new  agency  I  purpose  inclosing  a  suitable  burial  ground  and  have  it  main- 
tained much  the  same  as  are  post  cemeteries  in  the  Army,  where  the  dead  may  be 
decently  interred  and  registered,  regardless  of  creed  or  previous  condition. 

lOnerals. — A  portion  of  the  western  part  of  this  reservation  is  said  to  contain  min« 
era],  the  knowledge  of  which  has  made  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  prevent  intrusion. 
The  placing  of  two  troops  of  cavalry  subject  to  my  call  has  no  doubt  borne  good 
results  in  restraining  many  who  otherwise  might  have  defied  the  police.  As  the 
Indians  neither  do  nor  can  make  any  use  of  that  portion  of  the  reservation  referred 
to,  I  would  recommend  that  it  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  placed  to  their  credit,  that  its 
proper  development  by  the  whites  may  bono  longer  denied. 

Inigating  ditches. — Under  authority  grant-ed  by  your  office  there  wore  practically 
completed  from  the  1st  to  the  21st  of  November,  1«93,  4^^^^  miles  of  ditches,  discharg- 
ing m  the  aggregate  3,500  miners*  inches  of  water,  or  40,950  gallons,  per  minute.  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  work  many  diffijulties  had  to  be  overcome,  among  them  the 
unfamiliarity  of  the  Indians  with  such  work;  cold  weather  and  fremient  storms, 
mercury  falling  to  16  degrees  below  zero  when  ground  was  broken,  witn  8  inches  of 
snow;  stubborn  material,  such  as  cement,  gravel,  and  bowlders  too  large  to  handle 
without  the  aid  of  dynamite.  This  year  the  above  system  has  been  extended  3,000 
feet,  with  similar  capacity  for  discharge. 

Total  cost  of  the  entire  work : 

H.  L.  Mclntyre,  C.  E $250.00 

Lumber  for  head  gates 36. 15 

Indian  labor : 1,363.85 

1,650.00 

The  tract  which  can  be  watered  under  this  system  will  aggregate  from  12,000  to 
15,000  acres  of  land.  (See  my  report,  with  inclosures,  dated  December  31, 1893.  For 
information  regarding  ditches  constructed  between  April  20  and  June  30,  1^4,  see 
report  of  H.  L.  Mclntyre,  C.  E.,  which  is  inclosed.)  These  ditches  have  been  con- 
structed by  the  Indians  who  are  to  use  the  water  without  cost  to  the  Government 
beyond  the  salary  of  the  engineer,  the  two  or  three  agency  laborers  and  their  equip- 
ment necessary  to  do  the  heavy  plowing.    It  is  deemed  good  policy  to  require  that 
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the  Indians  to  be  benefited  shall  do  as  much  of  this  kind  of  work  as  x>oe8ible  "with- 
out cost  to  the  GovemmeDt. 

Snrvej  of  arable  land. — Under  the  authority  granted  by  yoor  office  the  survey  of  the 
land  susceptible  of  irrigation  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  possible  and  continued  as 
far  into  the  winter  as  tbe  weather  will  permit  and  will  be  made  in  such  manner  as 
not  to  be  disturbed  by  subsequent  surreys.  Detailed  maps  will  be  made  during  the 
inclement  weather  and  submitted  to  the  Department  indicating  the  location  of  each 
Indian,  the  extent  and  character  of  his  location,  as  well  as  of  land  available.  This 
will  make  an  intelligent  assignment  of  homes  possible  and  will  break  up  the  habit, 
too  common,  of  changing  locations  for  any  reason,  however  slight.  Cabins,  sheds^ 
etc.,  are  abandoned,  another  location  selected,  building  anew  to  be  gone  tiirough 
with,  perhaps  to  be  repeated  in  another  year  or  two.  This  survey,  among  many  other 
benefito  not  noted,  will  place  the  Indians  in  continuity  on  the  streams,  thus  greatly 
facilitating  irrigation. 

Employ^. — But  one  of  the  old  white  employes  remains,  the  others  having  either 
resigned  or  were  discharged.  The  farmers  in  particular  were,  in  my  opinion,  dis- 
qualified in  that  they  were  not  practical  farmers  and  commanded  neither  the  respect 
nor  confidence  of  the  Indians.  Besides,  the  head  farmer,  I  discovered,  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  purchase  of  Indian  Department  cattle. 

OcmtroL — ^These  Indians  are  in  the  main  biddable  and  only  need  a  kind  but  nnrelaz« 
ing  guidance — a  hand  of  steel  in  a  glove  of  velvet. 

Ctansus.— 

Total  number 1,811 

Males 867 

Females 944 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 460 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 596 

School  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16 437 

Males  attending  school 169 

Females  attending  school 155 

Males  not  attending  school 73 

Females  not  attending  school 40 

Children  aboA  e  16  years  of  age  attending  school 65 

Males 42 

Females 13 

Births:  Males,  36;  females,  30 66 

Deaths:  Males,  33;  females,  26 59 

OonelusUm. — From  a  careful  observation  of  these  people  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are 
now  at  a  point  when  rapid  advancement  can  be  made,  particularly  in  agriculture,  if 
the  system  of  irrigation  just  begun  shall  be  carried  to  completion  and  additional 
farmers  authorized  to  teach  and  show  them  the  way.  The  idea  that  agriculture  can 
not  be  made  reasonably  successf  u  1  should  be  relegated  to  the  bourne  of  dead  delusions, 
for  while  I  write,  on  land  where  I  have  been  able  to  put  water  and  where  the 
farmers  have  closely  supervised,  oats  are  being  harvested  that  will  yield  from  25  to  50 
bushels  per  acre,  and  under  like  conditions  a  good  potato  yield  is  assured. 

Before  concluding  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  the  Commissioner  for 
his  courtesy,  patience,  and  favor  with  which  he  has  considered  the  many  appeals 
made  for  these  people.  With  the  law  for  my  guide  and  a  high  sense  of  responsibility 
my  inspiration,  I  shall  endeavor  while  I  remain  on  this  duty  to  make  his  flbdministra- 
tion  a  sncQcss  and  leave  these  people  further  advanced  than  I  found  them. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  W.  Cooke, 
Captain  Third  Infantry,  Acting  U.  S,  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Blackfeet  School. 

Blackfeet  Agrnct  Boarding  School,  Augutt  10,  1894. 

Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  second  annnal  re]>ort  of  this  school.  A  somewhat 
detailed  aoooant  of  the  school's  history,  its  location,  and  a  description  of  the  grounds  and  buildings 
appeared  in  the  report  for  last  year. 

That  the  large  boys  might  be  at  home  in  haying  and  the  smaller  children  in  berry -pickinc,  authority 
was  granted  by  the  Department,  on  request  of  the  ugent,  to  ooutiuue  the  school  terra  turough  the 
montn  of  July.  Accordingly,  the  vacation  peri<Kl  was  in  the  months  of  August  and  Sei>teniber, 
instead  of  July  and  August,  as  formerly.  To  accouimodato  the  field  work  4  boys  were  kept  at  the 
school  during  vacation,  and  for  prudential  reasons  11  girls  remained  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
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School  «ipened  Octobor  1,  with  44  pupils  present.  The  fbrmer  pupiU  who  retnraed  were  not  all  la 
until  the  18th  of  October,  while  new  pnpile  were  added  throughoat  the  months  jQrom  October  1  to 
liay  18.  Five  of  the  former  pupils  did  not  retam,  two  going  elsewhere  and  three  being  in  poor 
health.  Two  transfers  to  Fort  Shaw  occurred  in  January.  Fourteen  pupils  were  withdrawn  during 
the  year,  some  being  needed  at  home,  the  health  of  others  being  too  delicate  for  them  to  remain 
longer,  and  one  entenng  the  Army.  Forty-seven  newnupils  were  enrolled.  The  whole  nnmb«r  on 
tiie  rolls  for  the  year  was  145;  83  boys  ana  62  ^irls.  Toe  greatest  number  in  attendance  at  any  one 
time  was  128.  The  greatest  number  for  any  one  month  or  more,  127.5.  Avenge  attendance  for  the 
year,  118;  average  age  of  pupils,  11. 

The  system  oxkeeping  in  your  office  a  list  of  eligibles  on  which  to  draw  for  recruits  when  with- 
drawals occurred  was  an  excellent  means  of  keeping  the  school  full,  and  yourfurtlier  purpose  to 
have  all  the  children  the  school  can  care  for  present  at  the  opening  on  October  1  will  materially 
increase  the  average  attendance  for  the  incoming  year,  benides  relieving  the  superintendent  ana 
teachers  of  the  annoyance  which  always  comes  of  delay  in  getting  pupils  in. 

The  buildings  are  not  adequate  to  the  preHent  demandn  of  the  school.  The  increased  average 
attendance  over  last  vear  was  32,  and  it  Ih  lielieved  that  150  children  could  be  placed  here  and  that 
number  kept  in  atten^nce  without  any  additional  employ^  force,  save  one  teacher,  if  we  could  have 
another  building.  As  we  are  now  situated  it  in  not  poiMible  to  see  the  whole  school  at  once  while 
conducting  the  opening  exercises  of  mornings  and  the  Sabbath  school  on  Sundays.  Having  no  aasem- 
bly  room,  the  dining  hall,  the  only  room  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  entire  sohooC  has  to  be 
resorted  to  on  all  holiday  and  other  public  occasions.  The  boys'  waiting  room.  14  by  22  feet^  the  only 
place  they  have  in  whicu  to  congregate  when  the  weather  is  not  suitable  for  them  to  be  out,  ia  much 
too  small  for  comfort.  The  two  uatnrnoms,  8  by  15  feet  each,  are  qnite  inconvenient,  and  the  lanndir, 
a  room  in  the  main  building,  12  by  2U  feet,  is  not  large  enough  for  the  amount  of  work  that  has  to  oe 
d<Hie.  Witii  a  new  building  so  constructed  as  to  provide  an  assembly  and  class  rooms  we  could 
a^ust  matters  so  as  to  be  convenienoed  all  around. 

The  two  school  buildings  should  bo  painted  before  another  year.  The  guttering  on  both  ia  now  in 
need  of  repairs,  and  ought  to  be  fixed  oefore  the  inside  walla  are  calciniined,  which  it  is  the  purpose 
to  have  done  before  the  end  of  the  present  interim.  Cattle  sheds  with  shingle  roofs  %re  a  necessity 
here  and  can  not  be  dispensed  witn  longer  without  serious  loss.  Those,  however,  we  hope  to  have 
before  another  winter. 

Owing  to  the  vast  quantity  of  snow  which  accumulated  about  the  buildings  during  the  winter  and 
the  heavy  vains  which  came  soon  after  the  snow  disappeared,  water  has  stood  in  the  cellar  at  a  depth 
of  firom  3"  to  27  inches  fh)m  the  20th  of  May  until  now.  All  eflorte  to  pump  it  out  have  been  unavail- 
ing. The  present  indications  are  that  it  will  be  with  us,  several  incnes  deep,  until  late  in  the  fkll. 
Should  sncn  be  the  case  a  good  root  house  will  have  to  be  built.  The  condition  of  the  cellar  also  sug- 
gesto  the  importance  of  n  milk  house,  which  could  be  built,  with  water  running  through  it,  at  small 
expense. 

The  health  of  the  children,  all  things  considered,  has  been  good.  Two  oases  of  sore  eyes  appeared 
late  in  November,  from  which  time  on  till  near  the  end  of  the  term  there  was  an  occasional  caae,  all 
of  which,  with  one  exception,  yielded  to  the  physician's  treatment.  Influenza  had  a  run  for  several 
weeks  early  in  the  winter,  affecting  more  or  less  nearly  evenr  one  connected  with  the  school.  Two 
oases  of  pneumonia,  one  of  erysipelas,  two  of  nervous  atfeotion  (St.  Vitas's  dance),  and  several  oaaea 
of  tuberculosis  required  the  physician's  presence  frequently  during  the  year.  Two  conaumptiTee 
were  withdrawn,  who  afterwuds  deceasoa.  One  boy  was  unfortunate  in  having  his  leg  fractured  by 
the  fall  of  a  horse  he  was  riding.  When  it  is  remembered  that  we  have  no  hospital  aooommodationa 
whatever,  and  that  the  agency  physician  is  from  18  te  22  miles  distant  with  a  high- water  barrier  in 
his  way  during  the  spring  freshets,  this  will  not  be  considered  a  bad  showing. 

Of  the  school  farm,  15  acres  are  in  cultivation,  10  acres  of  which  are  seeded  to  barley,  oata,  potatoea 
turnips,  and  wheat,  with  the  portion  put  to  grain,  also  sown  to  tame  grass.  Of  the  grain  there  is  a 
reasonably  good  stand.  It  is  now  heading.  Should  the  season  prove  too  short  for  it  to  mature,  there 
will  be  a  fine  ouantity  of  excellent  forage  for  the  stock.  The  field  potatoes  are  doing  fUriywell. 
The  grass  seed  caught  nicely  and  promises  a  good  stand. 

The  garden,  5  acres,  looks  the  best  it  ever  has  at  this  time  of  year.  In  subsisting  the  school  the 
young  vegetables  have  been  used  for  some  time.  Of  the  root  crop  there  will  be  a  moderate  yield. 
The  vinos  are  not  doing  well  and  little  is  expected  of  them.  This  parcel  of  ground  is  principally 
"gumbo,"  and  practically  worthless  for  ganlen  purposes  in  a  wet,  cold  season,  as  this  has  been. 
The  intention  is  to  seed  this  land  to  grass  and  open  a  new  tract  for  a  garden  where  the  soil  is  bettor. 

The  wild  grass  on  the  school  lands  is  good.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  baying,  and  aim  at  patting 
uplOO  tons,  the  most  of  whiiih  will  bo  cut  near  tlie  buildings. 

The  school  cattle  are  in  fine  condititm,  the  increase  very  good,  and  the  prospect  for  aprofltable  hard 
of  milch  cows  in  the  near  future  is  quite  encouraging. 

The  improvements  for  the  year  c-onnist  of  an  icehouse  14  by  16  feet,  12  feet  from  sills  to  eavea;  a 
refrigerator:  6  wardrobes,  placed  in  the  sewing  room  and  dormitories:  2  storm -houses  built  over  tha 
west  doors  of  the  school  buildings;  2  water-cloHet^ ;  boys  and  girls' waiting  rooms,  and  boys*  bathroom 
wainscoted;  fioor  laid  in  waiting  room,  hall  and  porch  of  boysMmilding:  well-house  sided  and  painted: 
8  acres  of  new  land  broken :  512  feet  of  portable  snow  fence,  and  828  r(Ms  of  post  and  wire  fence;  atorm 
windows  and  wire  screens  ]»rovided  for  sch(M>l  buildings;  iron  sinks  provided  for  kitchen  and  bathrtxnns; 
1, 500  fir  poste  provided  for  fencing ;  and  a  system  of  irrigating  ditches  with  the  necessaxy  head  gates 
and  wasteweirs,  as  follows : 


Ditoh. 


yo.i 

No.  2 

No.3 

No.4 

Total 


Length. 


Feet. 

2,200 
1,650 
1.000 
1,710 


7,360 


Siae. 


Width.!  Depth. 


Feet. 

4 

4 

2i 


Feet, 

1 
1 
2 
5 


Capacity 

(mlner'a 

inches  <rf 

water). 


100 

20 

fOO 

100 
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Head  gates. 


Ko.1 

KO.S 
Ko.i 
Ko.5 
No.0 
No.  7 


No.<rf 

ditch. 


1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
4 


Siao. 


8  by  8  by  4  feet.. 
2  by  6  by  12  feet. 
2  by  24  by  4  feet. 

Iby  lby<^«•^•• 
4  by  2|  by  4  feet. 

2  by  16  by  4  feet. 

16  by  8  by  4  feet. 


Purpose. 


For  water  gauge. 
For  wasteweJr. 
For  water  gauge. 
For  water  gauge. 
For  water  gaage. 
For  wantoweir. 
For  water. 


Bitch  No.  1  is  designed  to  irrigate  the  school  earden  and  a^oining  jgroonds;  No.  2  to  alaioe  ont  the 
sewer  drain  at  the  sonool ;  Kos.  3  and  4  to  irrigate  the  school  fisrm  gram  and  grass  fields.  The  ditches 
are  weU  constmcted,  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  annual  cost  of  repairs  will  be  small. 

Industrially  the  outdoor  labor — farming,  gardening,  caring  for  the  stock,  preparing  stove  wood, 
providing  water  for  house  ussl  hauling  away  kitchen  slops,  keeping  the  grounds  in  order,  etc. — was 
performed  by  the  boys  under  tne  direction  ot  the  iodustrfal  teacner,  one  of  the  male  teachers,  or  the 
■npenrintendent,  as  occasion  required.  In  addition  to  this  general  work  they  made  46  fence  posts  of 
matwial  procured  by  them  in  the  mountains,  barked  the  1,500  posts  famished  oy  the  Deoartment,  con- 
structed the  828  mas  of  >fence  mentioned  above,  aided  the  carpenter  tn  making  all  the  improvements 
about  the  buildings,  assisted  the  male  employds  in  putting  up  about  40  tons  of  hay,  and  did  most  of 
the  work  on  the  irrigating  ditches.  In  this  connection  permit  me  to  quote  the  agoncv  engineer :  **  The 
work  was  chiefly  done  by  the  labor  of  the  school  boys  under  my  direcuon,  and  in  Justice  to  them  I  n  ill 
aay  ibey  were  quicker,  more  apt,  and  possessed  more  energy  and  skill  than  the  full-grown  Indlui. 
The  boys  accomplished  more  in  a  day  tnan  the  adults  under  the  same  circumstances  and  conditions.** 

Hie  mdoor  work,  under  the  direcuon  of  the  heads  of  the  different  departments'  was  performed  by 
the  girls,  and  in  point  of  activity,  aptitude,  energy,  and  skill  they  were  not  surpassed  by  the  boys. 
Th^  did  cooking,  laundering,  sewing,  and  damins  that  would  compare  favorably  with  like  work  of 
white  girls  of  the  same  age.  Some  of  their  needlework  was  superior— not  excelled  by  that  of  aa 
experienced  seamstress. 

while  working  with  the  agency  carpenter  at  the  school  some  of  the  boys  evinced  an  aptitude  in  the 
use  of  tools  suinoient  to  warrant  special  instruction  in  carpentry,  and  I  would  suggest  that  when  the 
hvildings  at  the  new  agency  are  ready  for  occupancy,  and  the  trades  are  under  way,  some  of  the  boys 
be  apprenticed,  dividing  the  time  between  the  class  room  and  the  shops. 

It  required  watchftilness  and  persistent  effort  to  bring  the  boys  to  appreciate  the  cow.  They  liked 
the  horse  and  preferred  to  handle  him.  But  the  main  dependence  of  Pieeans  is  in  cattle.  Hence  the 
importance  of^the  cattle  industry  and  the  necessity  of  being  acquaintea  with  and  attending  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  animal  were  urged  upon  ihe  cattle  detail  as  it  was  made  from  time  to  time. 

The  schoolroom  work  was  good.  Very  perceptible  mental  advancement  was  made.  With  attractive 
methods  and  exercises  varied  the  attentaon  was  held  and  the  interest  kept  growing  throughout  the 
year.  "With  such  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  children,**  said  a  visitor  of  experience  m  Indisji 
afCsirs  at  the  dose  of  an  evening  session,  **they  can  not  help  learning."  None  were  drowsy ;  all  were 
on  the  alert. 

The  gain  in  the  use  of  the  English  language  was  very  gratifying.  When  the  school  closed  it  was 
pm^caUy  an  English-speaking  institatkm.  All  had  quit  the  tribal  language  save  a  few,  who  came 
tn  near  tluB  end  ox  the  year.  Two  years  ago  all  talked  Tiegan ;  some  could  talk  English,  but  simply 
would  not,  the  mother  tongue  being  much  more  convenient.  Painstaking  drills  in  language  in  the 
class  room  and  at  the  evemng  sessfons,  oonpled  with  an  unvarying  daily  prompting  of  the  individual 
child,  solved  the  problem. 

More  attention  was  given  to  music  than  fonaerly  and  visitors  who  make  a  specialty  of  this  art 
detected  some  excellent  voices  and  predicted  that  with  proper  training  good  sin^g  would  be  easily 
attained. 

A  taste  for  drawing  was- developed,  and  in  this  line  work  was  done  which  not  only  **  astonished  the 
natives,"  but  was  a  surprise  to  all  who  were  interested  enough  in  school  work  to  examine  it. 

An  entertainment  was  given  by  the  pupils  on  the  Fourth  of  July  at  which  about  600  Indians  were 
preeentf  besides  a  large  number  of  wmte  people,  among  whom  were  several  agency  and  railway  em- 
ployes. The  programme,  participated  in  by  125  pupils,  consisted  of  music,  recitations,  concert-motion 
recitations,  dialogues,  illustrated  stories,  marching  songs,  doll  song  and  drill,  tambourine  drill,  chime 
dumb  bell  drill,  flag  exercise,  etc.,  in  all  of  which  patriotism  predominated.  At  the  close  of  the  exer 
oisea  Capt.  L.  W.  Cooke,  acting  U.  S.  Indian  agent,  made  an  address  expressing  himself  not  only 
pleaised  with  the  work  done  dunng  the  year,  butagreeablv  surprised  at  what  he  had  there  seen.  The 
address  was  congratulatory  in  character  and  proved  a  stimulus  to  both  teachers  and  pupils,  whoae 
patience  in  well-doing  merited  the  success  acoieved.    Rev.  W.  W.  Van  Orsdel,  of  Great  Fidls,  was 

{»reeent  and  talked  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  very  happy  vein.  In  the  score  of  years  passed  in  Montana 
his  gentiemsn  "  neveraaw  an3rthingmore  impressive  than  this  paying  of  homage  to  a  great  nation 
by  ite  wards."  Rev.  E.  Dutcher,  of  the  Brooklyn  mission,  noted  the  marked  advancement  the  children 
had  made  since  he  witnessed  their  performances  the  year  before.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  grand 
display  of  fireworks,  which  affordea  the  pupils  great  Mnusement. 

&ooa  cititenship  being  the  ultimate  of  our  endeavors,  the  supposition  that  it  can  come  independent 
of  religion  must  oe  indulged  with  oaution.  Unlike  the  child  naving  a  home  where  Bible  truths  and 
commandments  have  a  reformative  and  regulative  power,  the  Indiui  child  is  practically  without  a 
home  imd  destitute  of  these  superior  governing  precepts,  save  as  they  sre  imposed  through  the 
schools,  where  these  children  are  passing  from  the  condition  of  aliens  to  that  of  heirs  of  a  vast  polit- 
ical  inheiitimce.  The  Sabbath  scnool  was,  therefore,  an  intere<«ting  feature  and  regularly  held.  The 
Lord's  Praver,  twenty-third  psalm,  Beatitudes,  and  Ten  Comraanuments  ^^ere  readily  committed  and 
reeited  witlh  reverence.  The  International  Lesson  series,  with  accompanying  Bible  lesson  pictures, 
was  used,  and  the  picture  lesson  and  other  papers,  furnished  by  friends  in  the  East,  were  received  and 
read  with  avidity. 

The  school  grounds  proper  are  absolutely  without  inclosure.  Children  disposed  to  run  away  have 
no  obstructions  to  encounter.  The  clean  prairie  lies  before  them,  stretching  away  from  the  very 
doors.  Still,  runaways  were  few,  and  grew  graduaUy  less  from  the  beginning  of  the  term .  There  were 
no  polloemen  at  the  school  firom  first  to  last— not  even  to  bring  in  children  at  the  opening ;  all  came 
tadependentiy  or  were  brought  by  their  parents. 

There  were  more  local  comers  and  goers  the  past  year  than  ever  before.  Inspector  McCormick 
made  «  short  'visit  s  fow  days  before  school  opened.    Inspector  Duncan  was  with  ua  in  July  last  and 
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talked  to  the  children  in  terms  complimentary.  The  Fort  Sh*w  Indian  school  hand  was  here  on  the 
Fourth  and  rendered  a  nnmher  of  seleotions  to  the  wonderment  of  the  old  Indians  and  the  delight  of 
all  present. 

I  would  not  dose  this  report  without  thanking  you,  sir,  for  your  uniform  courtesy,  kind  adTice, 
and  £^nerons  support.  Your  interest  in  the  school,  manifested  by  your  f^«quent  visits,  untiring 
efforts  to  give  it  a  working  equipment,  promptness  in  keeping  up  the  attendance,  and  liberal  plans 
for  the  greater  efficiency  ox  the  institution  have  been  sreatly  helpful  in  times  of  weariness  and  anxioua 
care. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.H.Watboh, 
Supmrintmidemt, 
Capt.  L.  W.  Cooks, 
AcUng  Indian  AgenU 


Repobt  of  Physician,  Blackfebt  Agency. 

Blackfeet  Aoknct,  Mont.,  Jviy  i,  JS94. 

Sot:  In  compliance  with  the  rule  of  the  Departoient,  I  herewith  transmit  my  annual  report  of  the 
Blackfeet,  Blood,  and  Piegan  triltes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1894.  I  took  charge  of  the 
medical  department  at  this  agency  July  25,  1893. 

During  t  lie  past  year  there  have  been  treaty  403  cases  of  sickness,  of  which  218  were  males  and  190 
fismales.  These  are  cases  that  have  appeared  on  my  monthly  reports  and  were  visited  at  their  homes 
or  treated  at  agencv,  and  do  not  include  four  or  five  times  as  many  more  trivial  caaes  treated  at  office, 
of  which  no  recorcl  is  kept. 

There  have  been  durins  the  year  59  deaths,  the  mi^orit^  of  which  were  due  to  tuberculosis  in  some 
form,  the  pulmonary  and  lymphatic  varieties  being  most  common.  Many  of  these  fatal  cases  were 
children  that  a  timely  course  of  nurHing  and  feedinff,  with  proper  medical  treatment,  might  have  saved. 

Treating  this  class  of  cases  under  present  conditions  is  almost  a  farce,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
mothers  and  relatives  of  the  childreu'nave  not  the  knowledge  and  ability,  had  they  always  the  inclina- 
tion, to  properly  care  for  them.  This  fact  alone  makes  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  hospital  be 
completed  at  this  acency  as  soon  as  ix>88iblo. 

There  have  been  during  the  year  86  births,  including  two  cases  of  twins,  and  exceeding  the  deaths  by  7. 

We  have  had  no  widespread  epidemic  during  the  year.  During  the  month  of  December,  1  case  of 
discrete  smallpox  and  1  oi  varioloid  following  vaccination  occurred.  The  case  of  smallpox  occurred, 
most  fortunately  at  a  house  containing  onlv  3  people,  2  of  whom  had  had  the  disease.  The  source  of 
infection  was  a  camp  of  Cree  Indians  off  or  the  reservation.  The  utmost  care  and  vigilance  by 
asenL  police,  and  physician  prevented  a  spread  of  the  disease.  A  rigid  quarantine  was  at  once  estab- 
lished, and  too  much  can  not  be  said  in  praise  of  the  Indian  police,  wno,  though  the  thermometer  was 
25^  to  3CP  below  zero,  stood  guard  so  faithfully  that  not  a  person  entered  the  infected  house  during 
the  course  of  the  case,  notwithstanding  many  were  turned  away.  The  Indians  have  absolutely 
no  conception  of  the  necessity  of  (juarantining  such  cases,  and  considered  it  quite  a  hardship  that 
they  were  not  allowed  to  visit  their  friend,  the  police  having  to  threaten  to  shoot  several  times  to 
prevent  their  entrance.  Disinfecting  measures  were  thoroughly  carried  out  on  the  termination  of 
the  case,  fire  being  the  factor  most  employed. 

Measles  have  appeared  several  times  during  the  year,  but  have  never  been  epidemic.  Theae  people 
fear  measles  more  than  smallpox,  since  in  the  past  their  method  of  treating  the  former  disease  waa 

generally  fatal,  being  a  plunge  into  ice-cold  mountain  streams  frequently  during  the  course  of  the 
isease.    It  is  said  many  never  emerged  from  the  water  after  the  first  plunge. 

My  work  has  been  constantly  increasing  during  the  year,  the  Indians  Ming  not  only  willing  but 
anxious  to  have  medical  attenaance  when  sick.  Their  rites  and  ceremonies  are  kept  up  stilL  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  It  is  impossible  to  give  each  case  the  amount  of  care  best  for  it,  though  I  am 
busy  all  the  time.  This  can  be  readily  understood  when  it  is  known  that  my  rides  are  Arom  a  few 
miles  to  60  miles  in  length. 

The  proposed  hos^itu  will  largely  obviate  this,  enabling  the  phvsioian  to  bring  his  caaea  together 
where  they  can  receive  not  only  proper  medical  attendance,  but  wholesome  food  and  protection  £mm 
ex]>osure.  The  good  resultH  will  be  seen  most  largely  in  the  children.  Many  of  the  litue  ones  that  die 
now,  had  they  proper  care  at  the  critical  times  during  their  childhood,  might  live  to  be  healthy  men 
and  women;  and  since  all  the  advancement  of  these  people  iu  civilisation  must  be  through  their 
children,  the  health  of  the  children  becomes  a  vital  part  of  the  Indian  question.  There  are  numbers 
of  children  here  of  suitable  school  age  whose  health  precludes  their  attending  schooL  Many  of  theae 
by  a  course  of  hospital  treatment  can  be  made  lit  for  school. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  agency  and  surroundings  is  as  good  as  it  is  possible  to  make  such  a  place. 
The  fact  that  we  do  not  have  much  sickness  here  is  due  omy  to  the  particularly  healthy  location  of 
of  this  reservation. 

There  have  been  2  cases  of  accidental  death  during  the  year,  1  from  drowning  and  1  firom  the  kick  of 
a  vicious  horRC.  Four  fractures  have  been  set,  and  1  amputation  performed,  besides  numerous  mintw 
surgical  cases  attended,  including  2  cases  of  guuHhot  wound.  One  case  of  attempted  suicide  by  leap- 
ing from  a  cliff,  resulting  in  paralysis  of  lower  limbs  and  organs  of  the  pelvis,  occurred  in  month  of 
April. 

At  the  Government  boarding  school,  on  Willow  Creek,  there  have  been  treated  during  the  year  109 
cases,  of  which  52  were  males  and  57  females.  There  were  no  fatal  cases,  with  the  exception  of  one 
case  of  consumption  that  was  removed  from  school  and  died  at  home.  General  health  of  school  daring 
the  year  has  been  exceptionally  good,  it  being  visited  by  no  epidemic  save  one  of  influensa,  in  mouth 
of  March.  Notwithstanding  more  than  one-half  of  the  children  were  in  bed  at  one  time,  and  several 
oases  of  peritonitis  resulted,  there  were  no  fatal  cases,  which  gives  evidence  of  good  care  by  those  in 
charge. 

The  sick  at  the  school  are  cared  for  under  very  unfavorable  circumstances  at  all  times,  there  being 
no  hospital  facilities  whatever.  After  completion  of  the  hospital  at  new  agency  all  cases  occurring  at 
the  school  can  be  cared  for  there  with  benefit  to  them  and  ereat  relief  to  tne  school. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  school  buildings  and  surroundings  is  fairly  good.  The  stable  and  plant 
should  be  moved,  its  present  location  being  relatively  bad. 

The  distance  of  the  school  from  the  present  location  of  the  physician  makes  delays  unayoidable  at 
times  in  obtaining  his  att-cudance  on  cases  of  tdckuesa. 

In  conclusion  of  this,  my  first  annual  report,  I  desire  to  express  my  gratitude  to  agent  and  employte 
for  their  hearty  cooperation  and  assistance  in  my  work. 

Gbo.  S.  Mastin, 

Capt.  L.  W.  Cooks,  TJ.  S.  Army, 

Acting  Indian  AgtnL' 
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Report  op  Superintkndknt  of  Irrigation,  Blackfbet  Reservation. 

Blackfext  Aokncy,  Mont.,  June  SO,  2894. 

Sm:  I  herewith  respectftilly  anbmit  in}'  report  for  tiie  year  1894,  datizij;  between  April  20  and 
June  90. 

Under  my  snperviBion  the  following  ditchee  and  other  workn  were  constructed,  namely : 

Lateral  ditch  2,124  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  1  foot  deep;  capacity.  60  M.  inches. 

6o-Devil  ditch.  750  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  5  feet  deep;  capacity,  20  M.  inches. 

Snblateral  ditch,  2,124  feet  long,  1  foot  wide.  1  foot  deep;  capacity,  10  M.  inches. 

1  Head  gate,  2  feet  7  inches  by  2  feet  6  inches  by  6  feet,  in  lateral  ditch  first  named. 

This  system  waters  80  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  Indian  Curley  Bear.  The  labor  used  in  the  eon- 
•tmction  of  above-named  ditches  being:  SIndmns,  3  Indian  teams,  and  1  Government  team  5  days, 
and  agency  laborers  G  days. 

I  then  rebuilt  the  water  collars  ut>und  the  headgate  in  main  ditch  of  the  Willow  Creek  system,  as 
the  original  collars  were  breaking.  Also  constructed  a  dike  4  feet  high  and  70  foet  long  over  the  gate, 
to  protect  same  from  floods,  the  Tabor  used  being  4  agency  laborers  and  3  Government  teams,  two  and 
one-half  days  each. 

Between  Mav  4  and  May  20  the  following  ditches,  head  gates,  and  bridges  were  constructed:  One 
ditch  2|  feet  wide,  1  foot  deep,  and  300  feet  long  for  tho  purpose  of  draiumg  the  foundation  of  the 
warehooae  at  the  new  asency ;  4  ditches  constituting  an  irrigating  system  for  lands  adjacent  to  the 
Goyemment boarding scnooion  Willow  Creek,  namely : 

Ditch  Ko.  1,  2,200  ^et  long,  4  feet  wide,  1  foot  deep;  capacity,  100  M.  inches. 

Ditch  Ifo.  2,  1,550  feet  long,  2^  feet  wide,  1  foot  deep:  capacity,  20  M.  inches. 

Ditoh  Ko.  8,  1,900  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  2  feet  deep;  cai>acitv.  700  M.  inches. 

Ditch  Ko.  4, 1,700  feet  long,  2^  feet  wide,  5  feet  deep ;  capacity,  100  M.  inches. 

To  control  the  flow  of  water  in  this  system  of  ditches,  we  constructed  seven  head  gates,  as  follows: 


Headgate. 

No.  of 
ditch. 

No.  1 

1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
4 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

No.  6 

No.  « 

3  by  3  by  4  feet 

2  feet  by  16  inches  by  12  feet. . 
2  by  2i  by  4  feet 

1  by  lliy*fe«t 

4  by  2*  by  4  feet 

2  feet  by  16  inches  by  10  feet. . 
8  by  16  inches  by  4feet 


Purpose. 


For  water  gauge. 
For  wasteweir. 
For  water  gauge. 

Do. 

Do. 
For  wasteweir. 
For  water  gauge. 


A  bridge  12  feet  long,  10  feet  6  inches  wide,  with  hand  railing  and  wheel  guard,  was  made  across 
ditch  No.  3. 

Labor  employed,  being  aeency  laborers,  forty  days ;  Government  teams,  thirty-four  days ;  school 
boys,  thirty-eight  days;  school  team,  one  day;  school  fanner,  one  day. 

May  21  and  22  I  spent  in  company  with  the  agent  making  surveys  to  determine  the  boundary  line 
of  the  reservation  and  tho  location  of  a  saloon  at  Summit  station,  on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad. 
Between  May  23  and  25,  inclusive,  we  built  a  dike  over  bead  cate  No.  9,  ditch  No.  3,  school  system, 
to  protect  same  against  floods,  and  two  bridgee.  One  across  WiDow  Creek  at  the  schodl  building  16 
feet  long,  10  feet  6  inches  wide,  with  hand  railing  and  wheel  guard.  One  of  the  same  dimensions 
across  Ditch  No.  2,  Willow  Creek  system.  Labor  used  being :  Agency  laborers,  nine  days ;  school  boys, 
fifteen  days ;  Government  team,  one  day. 

Between  May  26  and  31,  inclusive,  surveyed  a  ditch  at  new  agency,  which  is  to  be  built  for  the 
pnrpoee  of  protecting  the  new  agency  from  fire,  irrigating  aeency  lands,  and  slaughterhouse  pur- 
poAOB;  also  surveyed  a  ditoh  about  1  mile  in  length  at  Blackfoot,  which  will  be  constructea  by 
PoUoeman  Kipp. 

TIben  oonstmcted  one  head  gate  4  by  6  feet  by  12  inches  as  a  water  gause  in  Ditch  No.  2,  Willow  Creek 
S3ratem,  also  one  apron,  2  by  12  by  4  feet  for  a  wasteweir  in  same  ditch,  and  plowed  2,400  feet  in 
length  of  ditch  at  new  agency,  above  named.  Labor  used  being  agency  laborers,  nine  days ;  Govern- 
ment teams  one  and  one-naif  days. 

Between  June  1  and  7  wo  plowed  the  remaining  1,500  feet  of  ditch  at  new  agency;  surveyed  and 
built  one-half  mile  of  Gro-Devil  ditch  (8  feet  wfde,  10  inches  deep,  capacity,  20  miner's'inchea  or  water) 
to  water  Young  Bear  Chiefs  land ;  also  built  one  head  cate  1  oy  1  by  4  feet  in  said  ditch  and  turned 
the  water  through  the  same.  Labor  used  being  acency  laborers,  six  days;  Government  team  eleven 
di^s;  Indian  lam)rers  four  and  one-half  days. 

Between  June  7  and  30,  inclusive,  I  built  a  system  of  ditches  situated  about  6  miles  west  of  old 
ftgeney,  which  I  will  call  Badger  Creek  System  l^o.  1.    This  ditch  is  built  in  three  sections : 

Seonon  Ko.  1,  8,200  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,  1  foot  deep;  capacity,  1,200  M.  inches. 

Section  Ko.  2,  6,000  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  1  foot  deep;  capacity,  800  M.  inches. 

Section  No.  3, 1,998  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  1  foot  deep. 

Sections  2  and  3  are  a  continnation  of  Section  No.  1.  Built  one  head  gate  in  Section  1  for  a  water 
sanse  (dimensions  2|  by  5J  by  7  feet).  The  area  watered  bv  this  system  of  ditches  will  aggregate 
4.000  acres,  three  Indian  larms  being  included  in  this  tracf^  namely :  Bull  Shoe,  White  Man  and 
I/nck  Head.  Labor  used  being  Government  plow  team  (6  horses),  ninteen  days;  2  agoucy  laborers 
(nineteen  days  each),  thirty-eicht  days;  Indian  laborers,  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  days;  Indian 
teams,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  days. 

Osneral  Remarks. — In  two  montha  and  ten  days  under  my  supervision  Indian  labor  has  built  4.87 
miles  of  main  ditch,  2,124  feet  of  latcr^  2,156  feet  of  sublateral,  and  3.390  feet  of  GoDevil  ditches, 
or  they  have  moved  about  8,000  cubic  yards  of  earth,  2,000  yards  of  cemontgravel,  built  12  head  gates, 
3  bridges,  and  we  have  surveyed  and  staked  all  ditches  constructed.  The  area  watered  by  these 
ditches  will  aggregate  something  over  6,000  acres  of  agricultural  land.  The  ditches  and  head  gates  are 
well  and  snbatantlally  built,  hence  the  expenae  of  re^dra  will  be  very  small. 
Very  leapectfmiy, 

H.  L.  MolNTTBB, 

OivU  EngitiMT, 
Gft^  L.  W.  CooKB, 

AtHing  V.  8.  Indian  A^rnl. 
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REPORT  OF  CROW  AGENCY. 

Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  August  S5, 1894, 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  circnlar  of  July  5,  this  year,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
this  my  first  annual  report  of  affairs  at  tliis  agency.  In  obedience  to  orders  from 
the  War  Department  and  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  I  arrived  at  this 
agency  on  February  11,  this  year,  and  on  March  1  assumed  charge  of  the  agency. 
The  beginning  of  work  was  accompanied  with  some  drawbacks.  The  time  was  very 
short  to  find  out  exactly  what  would  be  needed  for  work  in  the  spring,  and  too  short 
to  make  estimates  for  purchase  of  the  same.  The  winter  was  continued  a  month 
later  than  usual,  delaying  work  that  long. 

Census — ^populatioiL — According  to  a  census  which  has  just  been  completed,  by  hav- 
ing the  Indians  in  the  different  districts  congregated  at  different  points  ana  then 
going  around  and  counting  them  in  person,  the  Crow  population  is  as  follows : 

Number  of  males  18  years  of  age  and  over 677 

Number  of  males  under  18  years  of  age 302 

Total  males 979 

Number  of  females  14  years  of  age  and  over 853 

Number  of  females  under  14  years  of  age 294 

Total  fenmles 1,147 

Total  population 2,126 

Also  number  of  school  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16 
(attending  school  or  not) 368 

Industries. — Agriculture,  stock  raising,  freighting*  working  on  irrigating  ditches, 
hauling  hay  for  each  other.  The  chief  industry  of  the  Crows  this  year  has  been  agri- 
culture. It  is  an  industry  which  will  increase  very  rapidly  in  importance  and  mag- 
nitude with  the  completion  of  the  irrigating  ditches,  some  of  which  are  already  com- 
pleted, others  in  progress  of  construction.  The  present  condition  of  agriculture  is 
exhibited  by  the  following  tables,  showing  all  lands,  old  and  new,  cultivated  this 

year  and  the  estimated  crop : 

Acres. 

Old  land  cultivated  before 400 

New  land  first  broken  up  this  year: 

On  Little  Horn,  between  agencv  and  Fort  Custer 367 

On  Little  Horn,  above  month  or  Grass  Lodge 50 

On  Grass  Lodge 75 

On  Big  Horn,  at  mouth  of  Rotten  Grass  Creek 278 

On  Pryor  Creek 100 

Total , 1,270 

The  products  raised  on  this  plowed  area  .ind  th()  amount  of  hay  raised  on  the 
reservation  is  shown  in  the  table  which  follows.  The  hay  is  a  native  grass,  but  has 
to  be  fenced  in  and  irrigated. 

Oats pounds...  972,250 

Wheat do....  86,400 

Com do 49,120 

Potiitoos do 165,840 

Hay tons..  5,100 

Also  a  largo  quantity  of  melons,  pumpkins,  beans,  peas,  turnips,  etc.  The  new 
land,  which  was  covered  with  sage  brush,  was  cleaned  off  and  broken  up  entirely  by 
Indians,  and  with  their  ponies  (four  ponies  to  a  plow)  under  the  direction  of  the 
farmers,  and  without  an  item  of  expense  to  the  Government. 

Plows  were  estimated  for  and  sent  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  came  too  late. 
There  will  be  abundant  use  for  them  next  year.  Owing  to  the  insufficient  number 
of  breaking  plows  on  hand,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
allotments  were  under  irrigatinp^  ditches,  it  was  found  necessary  to  congregate  ill 
the  Indians  at  several  places  available  for  large  farms,  where  water  could  be  obtained. 
All  Indians  on  the  reservation,  except  a  very  few  scattering  ones  on  the  Yellowstone, 
were  so  congrega'ted,  and  the  result  was  the  arrangement  in  communities,  as  shown 
in  the  table.    This  arrangement  is  only  temporary. 

The  most  important  crop  of  all  has  been  hay.  It  is  probably  the  finest  hay  in  the 
whole  United  States.  It  is  a  native  grass  nere,  where  it  is  called  **  blue  joint." 
This  year  the  Crows  will  supply  the  military  post  of  Fort  Custer,  11  miles  from  the 
agency,  with  1,200  tons  in  addition  to  400  tons  which  they  put  in  in  June.  AAeir 
supplying  the  post  this  year  they  will  have  left  on  hand  about  3,600  tons. 
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Stodc  ndituf. — From  the  spiing  ronnd-np  it  is  fonnd  the  Indians  have  about  13,000 
head  of  cattle.  .  I  have  to  state,  however,  that  this  industry,  which  is  equal  in 
importance  to  a^culture,  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  It  is  very  clear 
what  is  necessary  to  do,  but  the  trouble  is  in  the  time,  work,  and  patience  required 
to  accomplish  what  is  desired.  As  a  rule  the  Crows  take  no  care  of  their  cattle 
whatever.  They  do  not  know  how  many  they  have,  where  they  are,  or  anything 
about  them ;  some  have  not  seen  their  cattle  for  five  years. 

li  is  not  their  fault  that  they  take  no  interest  in  them.  It  is  a  result  of  the 
restraint  put  on  their  disposal  of  them.  They  have  either  not  been  allowed  to  dis- 
pose of  them  at  all  or  have  been  allowed  to  sell  them  to  the  beef  contractor  at  verv 
low  prices.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  rule  devoid  of  exceptions  that  no  contractor  will 
buy  cattle  from  the  Indians  or  the  Government  without  counting  on  making  more 
or  less  by  it.  For  the  Indians  it  is  a  case  of  selling  a  steer  for  $&,  and  buying  him 
back,  as  beef,  for  $35,  or  more.  They  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  cattle  and  have 
had  no  incentive  to  take  proper  care  of  them.  The  result  is,  manv  cattle  have  been 
lost  to  the  Indians  and  have  gone  to  swell  the  herds  of  some  of  their  white  neigh- 
bors. What  is  necessary  is  that  the  Indians  should  thoroughly  appreciate  the  true 
value  of  each  steer  and  cow,  should  be  allowed,  encouraged,  and  made  to  take  good  care 
of  them,  and  should  be  allowed  and  aided  to  sell  their  steers  and  dry  cows  at  the  high- 
est price  possible  when  they  have  reached  their  maximum  weight  and  value.  When 
they  take  as  good  care  of  their  cattle  as  they  do  of  their  ponies  it  will  be  a  suocess- 
fhl  industry  with  them,  but  not  until  then.  Every  e£fort  will  be  exert<ed  to  bring 
about  this  result,  and  the  preliminary  steps  have  already  been  taken  in  this  direc- 
tion. There  is  so  much  to  oe  said  on  the  subject  of  the  cattle  industry  and  its  kin- 
dred subject  of  leasing  tracts  of  the  reservation  to  cattlemen  for  grazing  purposes 
that  the  matter  can  not  be  properly  treated  in  this  report,  and  will  be  presented 
later  on  in  a  special  report. 

Hones. — The  Crows  are  found  to  have  about  13.500  horses.  They  are  principally 
ponies,  but  they  have  a  small  percentage  of  larger  horses  suitable  and  used  for  draft 
purposes.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  pony  type  should  be  changed  into  a 
Uurger  horse  more  suitable  for  wagons,  heavy  and  light,  and  for  plowing  and  all 
other  draft  purposes.  In  order  to  bring  about  this  change  some  large  stallions 
firom  the  East  should  be  introduced. 

Workinff  on  irri^ting  ditohes.— When  the  treaty  was  made  which  provided  for  the 
system  of  irrigating  ditches  now  in  progress  of  construction  the  Crows  had  the  stip- 
ulation inlnroduced  that  all  work  on  the  ditches  t«rhich  they  could  do  should  be  given  to 
them.  The  superintendent  of  irrigation,  Mr.  Graves,  has  been  very  careful  to  carry 
oat  this  stipulation.  The  Indians  are  well  and  promptly  paid  and  eagerly  seek  this 
kind  of  work. 

HauHng  hay. — ^Many  Indians  who  have  little  or  no  hay  themselves  haul  hay  for 
other  Indians.    They  make  about  $3  per  day  at  this. 

Freighting. — When  freight  had  to  be  hauled  by  wagons  and  the  Indians  had  noth- 
ing else  to  do  this  was  a  profitable  employment,  but  now  the  time  that  would  be  used 
in  this  manner  can  be  used  to  more  advantage  in  other  ways.  The  completion  of  the 
Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  will  enable  the  Department  to  have  goods 
delivered  right  here  at  a  considerable  saving  to  itself  and  allow  the  Indian  freignters 
to  be  employed  in  occupations  more  advantageous  to  them  than  freighting. 

Land,  ceded  strip. — ^That  portion  of  the  former  reservation  which  was  thrown  open 
to  settlement  by  the  President's  proclamation  of  October  15,  1892,  is  occupied  by  set- 
tlers who  have  come  in  since  that  time,  and  by  the  Indians  who  were  there  at  the 
time  and  were  allowed  to  keep  the  land  then  owned  by  them.  The  disputes  incident 
to  such  a  mixed-up  condition  of  afi'airs  have  been  a  source  of  no  little  annoyance. 
There  are  many  intruders  on  Indian  lands.  Measures  have  been  taken  which,  when 
carried  out,  will  put  matters  there  on  a  proper  basis  for  the  time  being  at  least.  But 
at  best  the  mixed  situation  of  Indians  and  whites  in  such  indiscriminate  proximity 
will  be  for  many  years  a  prolific  source  of  dispute  and  annoyance. 

SubiMue  stations. — One  station,  consisting  of  dwelling  house,  warehouse,  and 
slaughterhouse,  has  been  established  on  Pryor  Creek,  and  another  of  similar  kind  is 
being  started  on  the  Big  Horn,  at  St.  Xavier  mission.  These  will  be  of  gioat  assist- 
ance to  the  Indians,  especially  in  the  very  cold  months  of  the  year  and  in  rainy  sea- 
Bona,  when  the  roads  become  almost  impassable  from  deep  and  sticky  mud. 

Bailroad. — The  Bnrlinfrt-on  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  is  now  completed  to  this 
agency,  and  in  two  months  will  be  in  running  order  to  its  northern  tonniinis,  on  the 
^rthem  Pacific.  This  road  will  ho  of  ^reat  value  to  the  Indiann,  in  aft'ording  accass 
to  a  market  for  their  produce.  They  do  not  see  its  importance  to  them  yet,  but  will 
next  year.  It  is  of  very  great  importance  that  some  kind  of  arrangement  should  be 
made  with  this  road,  and  also  with  the  Northern  Pacific,  to  get  reduced  rates  for 
Indian  produce  sent  out  of  the  reservation.  Heretofore  any  reduced  rate  has  not 
been  necessary,  because  the  Indian  raised  no  more  than  was  needed  at  home;  that 
iiy  «l  the  Agency  and  Fort  Custer.    But  with  the  possibilities  of  irrigation,  and 
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proper  management  of  Indian  capabilities,  the  increase  will  be  so  mach  there  will 
be  no  home  market  for  all  of  it,  and  access  will  have  to  be  obtained  to  new  markets. 
The  cheai>er  the  transportation  to  these  markets  the  more  the  prodacing  industries 
will  be  stimoiated.  Information  is  now  being  sought  on  this  subject  of  cheap  trans- 
portation, in  order  to  present  the  matter  in  proper  shape  to  the  Department  at  the 
proper  time. 

Inigation. — ^The  construction  of  the  system  of  irrigating  ditches  is  independent  of 
the  agency,  and  is  under  the  direction  and  control  of  Mr.  w  alter  H.  Graves,  an  able, 
skillml,  and  hard-working  engineer,  who  is  doing  good  and  valuable  work  for  the 
Indians.  In  all  his  dealii]gs  with  the  Indians  Mr.  Graves  has  been  fair  and  honor- 
able and  pays  them  well  and  promptly  for  their  work..  The  progress  of  the  work 
so  far  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  capabilities  of  the  Indians  to  use  and  utilize 
the  land  put  under  ditch.  In  addition  to  the  ditches  which  were  completed  last 
year  some  finishin^-up  work  has  been  done  on  Pry  or  Greek  ditch  and  a  new  ditch 
will  be  completed  oy  the  1st  October,  which,  coming  from  Soap  Creek,  some  6  or  7 
miles  above  its  mouth,  will  extend  alon^  the  base  of  the  huls  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  large  level  tract  of  prairie-like  land  which  lies  immediately  south 
of  the  Bi(^  Horn  River  and  between  Soap  Creek  and  Rotten  Grass  Creek..  There  is 
not  sufficient  water  in  Soap  Creek  to  irrigate  this  large  area,  but  I  understand  a 
much  larger  ditch  is  to  be  taken  from  the  Big  Horn  and  turned  into  it,  which  will 

five  an  ample  supply  of  water.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  after  the  Soap  Creek 
itch  is  finished  the  one  from  Grass  Lodge,  already  commenced  last  year  should  also 
be  completed  this  fall,  in  order  that  the  large  area  of  land,  which  would  be  covered 
by  it  may  be  utilized  for  a  hay  crop  next  summer.  Mr.  Graves  expects  to  do  this. 
Mr.  Graves  also  kindly  took  out  a  ditch  from  Rotten  Grass  Creek,  to  be  used  in  irri- 
gating about  300  acres  along  that  creek  which  has  been  cultivated  for  the  first  time 
this  year. 

Educational. — In  addition  to  the  agency  boarding  school  there  are  three  mission 
schools,  all  doing  good  work.  The  Indians  do  not  take  kindly  to  these  schools.  It 
has  been  necessary  to  use  force  to  get  pupils  and  keep  them  in  school.  It  is  one  of 
those  cases,  however,  where  force  must  be  added  to  persuasion  and  reason  to  have 
the  Indians  do  what  is  best  for  themselves.  My  time  has  been  so  occupied  with 
other  matters  demanding  more  urgently  mv  attention  I  have  not  been  able  to  give 
this  important  matter  the  attention  I  would  desire,  but  will  take  it  up  when  some 
other  matters  are  disposed  of. 

Crime. — ^There  has  been  no  crime  on  the  reservation  to  speak  of.  The  Indians  all 
seem  cheerful  and  contented.  On  taking  charge  a  good  many  cases  of  drunkenness 
among  them  were  reported.  These  were  all  promptly  arrested  and  punished  by 
long  terms  at  hard  labor  in  the  guardhouse.  One  illicit  whisky  seller  was  prose- 
cuted. In  a  short  time  the  vice  was  so  checked  it  seemed  to  have  almost  disappeared. 
By  means  of  policemen  conclusive  evidence  was  obtained  in  seven  cases  of  illicit 
whisky  selling,  but  the  drinking  vice  had  got  to  be  so  rare  and  gave  such  little  trou- 
ble and  so  much  of  my  time  would  have  been  taken  from  other  more  important 
matters  (being  a  witness  in  each  case),  it  has  been  concluded  not  to  prosecute  them, 
especially  as  other  causes  will  soon  bring  their  illicit  business  to  an  end. 

Indian  ]^oe. — The  Indian  police  are  very  faithful  and  efficient.  No  other  organi- 
zation could  fill  their  place  and  good  order  could  not  be  kept  on  the  reservation 
without  them.    It  would  be  an  act  of  justice  to  make  their  pay  much  more. 

Employte. — ^I  have  made  no  change  in  employ^.  The  assistant  clerk  resigned. 
The  position  of  agency  superintendent  of  irrigation  has  been  created.  This  is  a 
very  important  position  and  requires  a  knowledge  of  surveying. 

]h:6ient  condition. — The  Crows  are  at  the  beginning  of  an  erea  of  great  prog^ress. 
This  era  is  opened  up  to  them  and  made  possible  by  the  system  of  irrigation  which 
has  been  initiated  and  partly  carried  through.  The  motive  power  which  will 
lead  them  on  to  progress  and  improvement  is  the  love  of  money,  which  is  very 
strong  in  them.  The  possession  of  irrigating  ditches  will  greatly  increase  the 
possibilities  of  making  money.  This  motive  power,  directed,  kept  in  proper  chan- 
nels, and  stimulated  by  all  proper  means,  should  greatly  advance  the  Crows.  They 
will  realize  from  their  own  labor  this  year  as  follows  up  to  date : 

400  tons  hay,  at  $14  per  ton $5,600.00 

1, 200  tons  hay,  at  $12.50  per  ton 15,000.00 

3,500  tons  hay,  at  $10  per  ton 35,000.00 

125  tons  hay,  at  $12  per  ton 1, 500. 00 

972,250  pounds  oats,  at  $0.0135  per  pound 13, 125. 37i 

Hauling  Government  freight 2, 311. 10 

Working  on  irrigating  ditches 10,000.00 

Total 82,536.47i 

^  naorali^,  by  which  is  meant  female  virtue,  the  Crows  do  not  stand  high«    If 
the  number  3  were  used  to  denote  perfection  in  this  quality,  while  the  American  or 
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white  race  in  the  United  States  might  he  given  a  mark  of  2.5  and  the  Apachee,  Sionx, 
and  Cheyenues,  2.8,  it  woald  he  an  act  of  generosity  to  give  the  Crows  more  than 
0.6.  The  schools  are  doing  good  work  to  elevate  this  very  low  standard.  In  hahits 
and  disposition  the  Crows  are  ohedient,  easily  led,  remarkably  manageable,  and  with 
none  or  the  aggressive  traits  of  Apaches,  Sionx,  or  Cheyennes.  They  do  not  have 
the  natural  animosity  against  whites  that  the  latter  have.  Their  low  standard  of 
morality  and  the  very  early  marriages  of  their  girls  have  probably  exerted  a  con- 
siderable combined  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  tribe.  While  in  general  mental 
and  physicial  character  they  are  below  the  other  Indians  named,  some  few  indi- 
viduals will  be  found  fully  up  to  the  best  of  any  other  tribe. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  state  that,  with  the  start  made  this  spring  and  summer,  great 
progress  should  be  made  next  year.  No  seed  oats  or  wheat  wiU  be  asked  for.  At 
the  proper  time  estimates  for  a  flouring  mill  will  be  submitted.  Next  year  the 
Indians  should  be  able  to  furnish  a  ^ood  part  of  the  flour  and  beef  ration. 

I  thank  the  Department  for  estimates,  etc.,  granted,  which  have  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Indians. 
Very  resi>ectfully, 

J.  W.  Watson, 
First  Lieutenani  Tenth  Cavalry,  Acting  U.  8,  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Keport  of  the  Superintendent  of  Crow  School. 

Cbow  Aoknct,  Mont.,  July  f ,  1894. 

Sir:  Complying  with  the  reqairements  under  section  42  of  mleA  for  Indian  school  service,  I  herewith 
•abmit  my  nfxh  annual  report  of  the  Crow  boardine  school  for  the  year  endinc  June  30,  18d4. 

The  school  is  located  at  Crow  Agency,  on  the  Little  Horn  River,  40  miles  southeast  of  Custer  Station, 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  plant  consists  of  2  buildings  with  dormitories,  1  schoolhouse,  1  storehouse,  a  cow  stable,  a  tool* 
house,  and  2  coal  sheds.  There  are  3  buildings  in  good  repair— the  brick  dormitory  and  the  brick  store* 
house,  erected  in  1891,  and  the  cow  stable  built  in  1892.  The  other  buildings  are  in  bad  condition, 
especially  tiie  old  dormitory,  which  has  been  pronounced  unsafe  by  nearly  every  inspector  who  has 
seen  it  in  the  last  four  vears.  A  new  building  has  been  repeatedly  recommended  as  it  will  take  at  leaat 
$2,000  to  properlv  repair  the  old  one.  It  should  have  a  new  rooi,  a  new  siding  on  at  least  two  sides, 
be  reflooii^  replastered,  and  pointed  throaghout. 

The  enrollment  for  the  year  is  as  follows :  First  quarter,  number  enrolled,  75;  average  attendance, 
40;  second  quarter,  number  enrolled,  94;  average  attendance,  91 ;  third  quarter,  number  enrolled,  91 ; 
average  attendance,  86;  fourth  quarter,  number  enrolled,  89;  average  attendance,  80^1;  total  enroll- 
ment during  the  vear,  boy8,  57 ;  girls,  46 ;  average  attendance  for  the  year,  76. 

The  elasslflcation  of  pupils,  June  30,  1894.  is  as  follows: 

Primary  grade.— First  year,  boys,  13;  girls,  20;  second  year,  boys,  11;  girls,  3;  third  year,  boys, 
10;  fourth  year,  boys,  5;  girls,  10. 

Advanoed  grade.— First  year,  boys,  11 ;  girls,  6. 

AO  pupils  under  10  years  of  age  were  allowed  to  spend  the  vacation  months  of  July  and  August  at 
their  homes.  This  was  a  new  departure  for  our  schools,  pupils  having  always  been  kept  the  full 
tw^ve  montiia.  With  but  two  exceptions  the  pupils  were  returned  at  the  required  time,  much 
improved  in  health.  Though  backward  for  awhile  in  English  speaking,  I  believe  it  was  beneficial  to 
them  and  their  parents  for  them  to  spend  their  vacation  at  home. 

Our  class-room  work  continued  without  interruption  or  hindrance  during  the  ten  months  from  Sep- 
tember 4  to  June  29,  excepting  two  vacations  of  ten  days  each— one  in  December  and  the  other  in  April. 
This  work  has  been  in  charge  of  3  competent  teachers,  and  I  cheerfully  record  their  devotion  to  outv 
and  earnest  efforts  to  advance  the  pupils  in  every  way.  For  instance,  nearly  five  years  ago,  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Arkwright,  principal  teacher,  took  a  class  of  '2S— Just  fh>m  camp-— and  started  them  in  chart  work. 
Now  ther  read  very  well  in  the  third  reader,  having  finished  2  spelling  books  and  learned  all  words 
in  the  otner  readers  and  supplementary  books  used.  They  have  nad  thorough  drill  in  analysis  and 
mental  arithmetio,  and  constant  practice  in  the  fundamental  principles.  For  half  of  the  past  year 
the  class  has  been  in  Barnes's  Complete  Gtoography,  bavins  finished  the  elementary  course.  They  are 
well  advanoed  in  writing,  map-drawing,  and  langu]^se  work.  The  other  teachers  have  done  equally  as 
wdlin  their  respective  departments,  tne  whole  school  being  up  to  the  required  course,  and,  in  some 
caaea,  ahead. 

The  industrial  work  of  the  school  has  received  careful  attention.  The  girls  have  had  training  in 
kitchen,  laundry,  bakery,  sewing-room,  and  general  household  duties,  while  the  boys  have  assisted  in 
kitchen  and  laundry,  in  cultivating  the  garden,  caring  for  the  stock,  and  cutting  wood.  Boys,  regu- 
lariy  detailed,  have  received  instruction  in  the  agency  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shops. 

The  school  garden,  at  date  of  last  report,  was  very  promising,  but  the  M^ency  was  infested  and  over 
run  with  hogs,  claimed  by  the  former  agent,  and  the  graden  was  practically  destroyed  by  them.  Thus 
the  boys'  hanl  labor  of  seedin£[,  hoeing,  and  weeding  came  to  naught.  By  keeping  a  detail  of  boys  in 
the  patch  daily  from  July  until  the  last  of  September,  we  managed  to  save  450  bushels  of  potatoes. 
I  am  pleased  to  state  that  this  season  we  are  not  bothered  with  hogs,  for  which  blessing  we  are  indebted 
to  Inspector  McCormiok,  who,  when  here  last  October,  ordered  the  agent  to  dispose  of  them.  Wo 
have  a  fine  garden  of  about  12  acres,  planted  last  spring.  The  crop  is  in  good  condition,  and  I  estimate 
the  yield  for  this  season  to  be: 


Potatoes bushels..      800 

Com do 200 

Onions do 40 

Carrots.... do 12 

Pease do 10 

Mekma do 5,000 

BqjBtMbm do 2,000 


Parsnips bushels..       20 

Beans do 7 

Tomatoes do 14 

Turnips do 145 

Cabbaee heads..  1,500 

Pumpkins ". 760 
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now  have  the  MtisfMtion  to  report  that  there  are  In  bearing  the  following:  Strawberries,  carranta, 
raspberries,  gooseberries,  blaolcberries,  and  some  orab  apples.  As  this  country  had  not  tried  fruits 
before  I  wished  to  experiment,  and  asked  for  small  smoonts  just  to  see  if  tl^y  ooold  be  ooltivated 
here.  Being  satisfied  that  firait  can  be  grown  profitably,  I  propose  asking  for  more  trees,  shmbs.  and 
plants,  that  the  school  may  iiave  an  abundance  of  f^uit. 

But  fbw  changes  have  oeen  made  in  the  employ6  force  during  the  year.  In  September  last  J.  S. 
Wilson,  industrial  teacher,  was  relieved,  and  (f.  F.  Brown,  from  Tennessee,  appointed  in  his  stead. 
Mr.  Wilson  had  been  with  the  sohool  nearly  three  years,  and  was  a  hard-working,  faithful  employ^. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  Mr.  Brown  is  proving  himseu  a  willing,  industrious  emplore,  and  wilL  in  time, 
become  a  valuable  help  to  the  school.  There  have  been  four  volantary  resignations.  Miss  Johnson, 
matron,  left  in  July  to  take  a  position  at  Port  Shaw  indnstrial  school.  Mrs.  Gqgarty,  seamstress,  left 
the  service  in  January;  Miss  Fitch,  baker,  in  April,  and  Miss  Cnrtiss,  assistant  buindress,  in  May. 
Almost  complete  harmony  hss  obtained  among  the  employes,  and  all  have  attended  faithfnUV  to  duty. 

All  legal  holidays  have  been  appropriately  observea.  On  Sundays  a  Sunday  school  is  nald  at  II 
a.  m.,  conducted  by  sni>erintenden£  and  teachers,  and  in  the  evening  church  services  by  the  CathoUca 
and  American  Missionary  Society.    Pupils  attend  either  or  both  services  as  they  wish. 

The  health  of  the  children  has  been  good,  considering  their  weak  constitutions — ^inheritinff,  as  they 
do,  scrofulous  and  other  hereditary  diseases.  No  contagious  diseases  or  epidemics  have  v&ited  the 
school  during  the  year. 

A  fine  new  piano  for  the  school  was  purchased  this  ipring  from  miscellaneous  reo^pts,  olaas  4,  sale 
of  excess  produce.  The  children  are  very  proud  of  it,  feeling  that  they  earned  it.  I^essons  in  Instm- 
mental  music  will  now  be  given  to  a  few  ox  the  larger  girls. 

The  sewing  room  is  the  only  manufacturing  department  in  the  sohool.  Two  seamstresses  have  been 
employed  during  the  year.  A  regular  detail  of  girls,  one  in  forenoon  and  another  in  aftamoon,  under 
the  instruction  of  the  seamstresses,  assists  in  maidng,  mendine,  and  darning  (dothes.  After  4  p.  m. 
there  is  a  sewing  school  of  one  hour  attended  by  all  girls  who  nave  been  in  the  schoolroom  during 
afternoon  'session.  Part  of  the  boys'  and  all  of  the  g&ls'  clothing,  the  sheets,  pillowcases,  towels,  and 
other  articles  used  in  the  school  (in  all  about  082  pieces),  have  bMU  made  in  the  sewing  room;  besides, 
over  8,900  pieces  mended.  The  Instruction  and  drill  in  use  of  needle  and  sewing  machine  can  not  but 
prove  very  helpful  to  the  girls  in  after  lifb. 

The  school  has  been  generously  supplied  with  reading  matter— magasines  and  papers— through  the 
kindly  offices  of  the  Woman's  Ifational  Indian  Assodauon,  Miss  Frimces  SparhawK,  president  of  the 
library  department. 

Many  improvements  are  urgently  needed,  and  must  be  made  if  the  sohool  is  expected  to  continue  to 
Improve  or  even  to  hold  its  own ;  out  I  shall  make  them  the  subjects  of  special  reports  from  time  to 
time. 

In  oondusion  I  wish  to  state  that  the  year  closes  with  the  school  in  good  oondltioii,  and  that  a 
heslthy  moral  tone  pervades  the  institution.  I  look  for  greater  progress  next  year,  and  hope  and 
expect  to  see  a  gradual  and  sure  advancement  in  all  the  material  amdrs  of  the  sohooL 

I  desire  to  return  thanks  to  Cant.  J.  W.  Watson,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  agency  since  March 
1.    He  is  untiring  In  his  eflbrts  for  the  good  of  the  school,  and  gives  prompt  and  courteous  attention 
to  all  requests  and  suggestions  ttom  the  superintendent.    I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Very  truly  yours, 

H.  D.  Abkwuoht. 
SuperitUe9ulent  Orow  Boiurdmg  Sem^tt 

To  SUPKRmTBTa>ENT  OF  IlVDIAN  SCHOOLS, 

(Through  Lieut.  J.  W.  Watbon,  U.  S.  Indian  Agent.) 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Montana  Industrial  School. 

Blakblet,  Mont.,  August  SI,  2894, 

DsAR  SiB:  I  have  already  sent  to  you  my  annual  statistical  renort  of  the  Montana  Indoatrial 
school.  I  now  beg  leave  to  add  a  few  words  as  to  the  presoit  condftion  and  progress  of  our  sohool 
work. 

On  account  of  the  heavy  snow  falls  of  last  winter  and  the  copious  rains  of  spring  and  early  sununai; 
our  field  and  garden  crops  have  not  greatly  suffered  during  the  severe  hot  weather  and  protraoted 
drought  since  the  middle  of  June.  Our  oat  and  alfalfti  crops  for  hay  were  especially  fine,  and  we  shall 
have  a  fair  3'ield  of  potetoes,  of  most  excellent  quality,  from  our  4A-tMn  field.  We  have  had  aoon- 
tinuous  supply  of  delicious  sweet  com  for  our  large  school  family  for  five  or  six  weeks.  The  potato 
bugs  ruined  almost  in  a  day  our  large  planting  of  tomatoes,  but  we  have  been  fairly  well  suj^^lad 
Arom  our  garden  with  pease,  string  Deans,  on^ns,  beets,  radishes,  cuoumbers,  lettuce,  oarrola,  nel- 
ons.  etc. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  been  furnished  with  a  new  windmill  and  tank,  which  do  good 


ice  in  supplying  an  abundance  of  pure  water— very  conveniently— for  all  household  purpoMS.  Tha 
old  windmiu  on  the  "  island  "  was  moved  in  June,  on  runners,  very  easily,  and  placed  over  the  well 
in  the  1-acre  warden  by  the  shop,  and  has  since  supplied  water,  in  limited  amount,  for  the  growing 
crops  there  of  sweet  com,  early  potatoes,  rhubarb,  gooseberries,  etc.  And  yet  we  greatly  need  lirT 
Eation  on  a  more  extensive  sciue.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Government,  or  else  the  deyotsd 
friends  of  the  school,  will  speedily  come  to  our  aid  in  tapping  the  Big  Horn  Biver  to  supply  all  our 
tillable  land  with  water. 

The  schoolroom  work  during  the  past  year  has  been  in  charee  of  efficient  and  conscientious  teaeh- 
ers.  And  our  preseut  force  of  employes  is  pleasant  and  helpful,  as  all  its  members  take  commmwi' 
able  interest  in  their  respective  duties. 

The  school  has  had  its  full  quota  of  children  during  the  past  year.  The  average  of  flftj  pupila  to 
which  wo  are  entitled  by  coutract  has  been  exceeded  oy  three  and  nine-tenths. 

The  children,  I  mu  sure,  have  all  made  fair — some  of  them  rapid — progress  in  their  stndlea  and 
handiwork.  They  are  all  stosdily  acquiring  habits  of  industry  and  gradually  learning  that  work  is 
honorable,  and  eventually  will  be  beneficial  to  them.  As  their  knowledge  broadens,  and  their  OOM- 
mand  of  Bnglish  increases,  they  will  become  more  thoughtful  and  more  polite  in  manners,  and  will 
more  highly  prize  the  j^ood  will  of  others,  and,  we  hope,  as  time  goes  on,  they  will  more  fully  appro* 
ciate  the  advantages  of  all  moral,  social,  and  civilized  ways. 

I  thank  you  cordially  for  your  own  kind,  prompt,  helpful  wi^  of  looking  out  for  the  welfare  of  oar 
school. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Lieut.  J.  W.  Watson,  U.  S.  Army, 

Acting  Indian  Agent, 
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Bbport  op  Superintendknt  of  St.  Xavikr  School. 

St.  Xayieb  Mission,  Mont.,  Aujffitt  SO,  1894. 

Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  Angtut  30, 1894, 1  beg  to  state  the  following  facts:  St.  Xavler  Mission 
School,  located  at  the  mouth  of  Botten  Grass  Creek  on  Big  Horn  River,  has  three  main  buildings 
besides  a  doien  of  smaller  ones.    The  main  buildings  are: 

First.  The  college  for  the  boys,  a  brick  building  60  bv  04,  with  addition  25  by  20,  all  through  3  stories 
hiffh,  besides  the  cellar.    This  building  osn  aocommooate  over  100  boys. 

Second.  The  academy  for  the  girls  and  small  boys,  a  frame  building  170  by  40  by  80,  2|  high,  with 
porch  all  around,  and  can  accommodate  100  children  or  more. 

Third.  The  church,  a  frame  building  75  by  40  by  25. 

The  school  was  commenced  seven  years  ago  and  it  can  show  already  very  remarkable  progress  in 
every  branch  of  learning  for  Indian  children.  They  all  speak  English,  they  read  and  spell  from  the 
ilrst  to  the  fifth  reader  as  well  as  any  white  children,  and  they  have  improved  enough  in  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  and  history.  They  sing  and  play  the  organ  very  well,  and  the  boys  have  a  small 
brass  band  that  astonishes  all  the  visitors.  Their  improvement  in  industrial  branches  is  equally 
good.  Some  of  the  boys  learn  carpentry,  blacksmithlng,  baking,  farming,  gardening,  stock-raising, 
and  so  on.  The  girls  have  been  learning  housekeeping,  cooking,  washing,  ironing,  machine  and  hand 
sewing,  and  even  dressmaking. 

The  onlv  drawback  to  the  learning  of  the  children  comes  from  their  parents,  who  do  not  yet  appre* 
date  the  benefit  of  education,  with  very  few  exceptions.  All  those  concerned  with  the  scnool  agree 
that  the  smaller  the  children  are  taken  in,  the  better  and  fhster  they  learn. 

The  school  has  a  contract  with  the  U.  S.  Gk>vemment  for  105  children  at  ^108  per  capita  per  year. 
This  contract  should  be  extended  to  200  children  at  least. 

This  school  has  a  branch  school  at  Pryor  Creek,  which  has  two  buildings,  one  for  the  boys  and  one 
for  the  girls,  with  an  average  attendance  of  86  children. 

The  Fryor  Creek  Mission  ditch,  already  finished,  and  the  St.  Xavier  Mission  ditoh,  which  will  be 
oompleted  in  a  few  days,  will  add  creatly  to  these  two  schools. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  chudren  ii  at  present  very  good. 
Truly,  yours, 

Father  F.  Andbbis, 
Acting  Sup^rintefuUnt, 

Llent.  J.  W.  Watson, 

AeHng  U,  8.  Indian  AgtnL 


Rbpost  of  Superintendent  of  Irrigation,  Crow  Reservation. 

Cbow  Aosnct,  Mont.,  October  10, 1894, 

Sn:  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  18th  ultimo,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  status  of  the  irrigation  work  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  in  Mout4kna. 

Sitsh  Ho.  1.— The  work  of  construction  of  ditches,  dams,  etc.,  was  begun  early  in  August,  1802. 
The  first  work  was  ui»on  Ditch  No.  1,  or  "Agency  Ditch,"  so  designated,  as  it  is  taken  flrom  the 
Little  Big  Horn  Blver  near  the  agency,  and  irrigates  the  land  along  the  river  for  some  10  miles  below 
the  agency.  Severe  freezing  weather  Drought  the  work  to  a  close  about  the  middle  of  December. 
I>iirinc  tus  time  most  of  the  excavation  for  the  main  channel  was  accomplished.  After  a  delay  of 
a*venJ  months  in  procuring  material  and  equipment,  work  was  resumed  about  the  middle  of  April 
following. 

While  the  ditch  was  not  oompleted  entirely,  owing  to  the  nonarrival  of  material,  yet  it  was  snffl- 
elently  so  to  permit  turning  in  the  water  by  the  1st  of  June,  1803,  and  irrigation  was  begun  over  a 
tract  of  several  thousand  acres  that  had  previously  been  cleared  of  sagebrush  and  prepared  by  the 
M«nt,  and  the  haycrop  for  that  year  wan  largely  augmented  by  reason  of  this  irrigation.  During 
t£e  nast  season  (1804)  the  irrigated  area  under  this  ditch  has  been  largely  increased,  and  several  hun- 
drea  acres  of  rrain  have  been  successfully  raised  and  harvested.      • 

The  main  channel  of  No.  1  is  about  8  miles  in  length,  and  it  has  about  12  miles  of  secondary  or  die- 
tribating  channel.  It  covers  about  6,000  acres  of  laud  and  can  appropriate  and  readily  carry  210  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second.  It  has  a  good  and  substantial  dam  and  rock-wall  approaches,  and  5  east- 
iroo  enlverts  with  masonry  approaclies  and  abutments.  With  the  exception  of  the  head  gate  the 
diick  is  practically  finished.  A  temporary  gate  is  in  use,  and  the  rock  is  on  the  ground  for  a  stone 
atmotors;  but  as  toere  is  a  plan  under  consideration  to  eiilarge  the  gate  and  the  ilrst  few  hundred 
feet  of  the  ditch  channel,  to  supply  water  to  operate  a  gristmill,  the  construction  of  the  gate  has 
been  delayed  until  the  matter  can  be  determined.  The  cost  of  the  ditch  so  far  has  been  about 
$30,800.    It  has  carried  water  two  seasons,  and  has  cost  practically  nothing  for  maintonanoe. 

DitshNo.  8.— No.  2,  or  "40-mae  ditch,"  so  designated,  as  it  is  token  fh>m  the  Little  Big  Horn  River 
at  a  point  about  30  miles  above  the  agency,  which  nas  long  been  known  as  the  "40-mile"  stage  stMtion. 
It  is  a  small  ditch,  covering  only  about  1,100  acres  of  laim.  It  was  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1892  and 
finished  in  the  spring  of  1^,  and  water  turned  into  it  in  July  following.  The  main  channel  is  4^ 
miles  in  length,  and  there  are  about  0  miles  of  distributing  laterals.  Its  carrying  capacity  is  97  sec- 
ond fOet.    It  is  well  built,  has  a  good  head  gate,  rock-wall  approaches,  and  dam. 

Tha  banks  of  the  ditch  were  damaged  quue  a  little  during  the  past  winter,  by  the  ice  being  allowed 
to  nm  into  and  fill  up  the  channel,  which  caused  the  water  to  overflow  the  banks  and  cat  them  out 
in  several  places.  The  cost  of  the  ditch  was  a  little  less  than  $7,000.  It  furnished  water  for  some 
irrigation  during  the  season  of  1893,  but  during  the  post  season  there  have  been  raised  from  the  irri- 
gated lands  under  it  some  3,400  bushels  of  grain  and  250  tons  of  hay. 

Bitek  Ho.  8.— This  ditch  is  taken  from  Pryor  Creek,  just  above  the  "Plenty  Coos"  settlement 
near  the  foot  of  the  mountains  in  the  extreme  part  of  the  reservation.  The  main  channel  is  0  miles 
in  length,  and  lateral  channel  is  9^  miles  in  length.  It  covers  3,400  acres  of  land  and  has  a  carrying 
oapaoiWof  121  second-feet,  and  cost  something  over  $12,000.  Work  upon  it  was  commenced  In 
June,  1898,  and  the  channels  were  excavated  during  the  succeeding  two  niontbH,  but  owing  to  the 
impoasibility  of  procuring  material  the  structures  were  not  put  in  until  the  wint«r  and  spring  of 
1804.  Water  ran  through  the  channels  during  the  first  season,  but  no  irrigation  was  accomplished 
until  this  year,  when  some  farming  was  attempted  at  the  new  subagency. 

Bitsh  No.  4.~This  is  a  small  ditch,  diverting  the  water  of  Lost  Creek  near  the  head  of  Ditch  No.  3, 
and  to  land  oontignons  to  the  Pryor  Greek  acreage.    The  main  channel  is  short,  but  there  are  a  number 
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of  branches,  covering  ftboat  2,300  acreit.  There  are  altogether  about  8  miles  of  channel,  and  it  oarrfea 
47  second  feet-,  costing  nearly  14.300.  The  ditch  was  constructed  at  the  same  time  as  the  Pryor  Creek 
ditch.  Although  the  water  has  been  running  throngh,the  ditch  two  seasons,  no  irrigation  has  been 
attempted  so  far. 

Diton  No.  6,  or  "Lodge  Grass  ditch  "  is  taken  from  "Grassy  Lodge  "  Creek,  about  5  miles  above  it» 
Jnnotion  with  the  Little  Big  Horn  Hiver.  This  is  the  largest,  moHt  difficult,  and  expensive  ditch 
nndertaken  as  yet.  Three  miles  below  the  head  it  attains  the  level  of  the  uplands  bordering  the  Little 
Horn  Valley.  So  far  as  it  has  been  located  it  covers  about  6,000  acres,  but  it  can  be  extended  almost 
indefinitely.  The  first  4  miles  of  this  ditch  is  difficult  and  expensive,  and  we  have  moat  of  this  work 
well  along  toward  completion.  The  remainder  of  the  line,  as  located,  is  comparatively  light  and 
inexpensive.  This  dit-ch  was  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1892  by  Mr.  Keiser,  under  a  misapprenensiou 
as  to  his  right  as  a  "squaw  man  "  to  construct  these  ditches  under  contract.  After  he  had  carried  on 
the  work  for  a  month  or  two,  and  failing  to  have  his  claim  recognized,  he  left  the  ditch,  and  nothing 
further  was  done  upon  it  until  the  fall  of  1893,  and  the  const  ruction,  was  then  continued  until  th« 
freezing  weather  stopped  it  in  December.  Work  was  not  again  resumed  until  two  weeks  ago  and 
unless  ft  is  again  interrupted  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  practically  completed  this  fall.  The  hesd 
works  are  in  place  and  water  was  delivered  through  the  upper  end  during  the  past  season  to  one  of 
the  agent's  new  farms,  upon  which  there  was  grown  quite  a  larse  field  of  grain. 

The  main  line  of  the  ditch  will  be  about  5j^  miles  long,  and  there  will  be  required  about  6  miles  of 
additional  lateral  channel  to  reach  the  mam  bodies  of  land.  The  cost  of  the  work  so  far  has  been 
about  $21,000.  The  carrying  capacity  of  the  ditch  is  223  cubic  feet  per  second.  Notwithstanding  the 
difficult  onaracter  of  the  work,  it  is  well  executed,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  Indians  who  did  the  work. 

Diteh  No.  6. — This  is  taken  firom  Soap  Creek,  and  waters  that  portion  of  the  Big  Horn  Vallev, 
between  Soap  Creek  and  Rotten  Grass  Creek.  It  was  commenced  about  the  1st  of  June  last  and  tne 
lower  portion  of  it  built  first,  and  water  temporarily  turned  into  it  from  Rotten  Grass  Creek  ta  supply 
one  of  the  fields  of  grain  planted  by  the  agent  last  spring.  The  ditch  is  nearly  finisued,  and  we  are 
now  working  at  the  nead  gate  and  dam,  and  we  hope  to  have  the  water  into  it  within  a  few  weeks.  At 
the  ordinary  atage  of  water  the  ditch  will  appropriate  the  whole  creek.  The  carrving  capacity  is  157 
seoond'feet.  There  are  about  9,000  acres  of  lana  under  the  ditch,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  oreek  will 
furnish  at  all  times  enough  water  for  this  entire  area,  reckoning  the  duty  of  water  as  low  as  that 
used  aa  the  basis  of  estimating  the  capacities  of  the  other  ditches.  However,  as  there  are  absolutely 
no  data  obtainable  in  this  locality  as  to  what  the  duty  of  water  may  even  approximately  be,  I  have 
assumed  it  as  supplemental  to  the  rainfall  of  the  region,  and  upon  that  assumption  it  should  be  much 
larger  than  is  customarily  ascribed  to  it  for  the  entu«  arid  region.  Should  it  prove  to  be  as  great  as 
it  has  been  found  to  be  in  many  localities,  the  creek  will  fumuh  water  enough  for  the  whole  tracts,  but 
it  can  be  safely  relied  upon,  if  tbe  water  is  properly  handled,  to  supply  at  least  5,000  acres,  and  perhaps 
even  7,000. 

The  length  of  the  main  channel  is  about  8|  miles,  and  there  are  about  2|  miles  of  distributing  channel 
and  2|  miles  of  drainage  channel.    It  has  cost  something  over  $23,500. 

These  statements  are  given  only  in  a  general  way,  as  the  details  would  reonire  much  time  for 
preparation.  In  one  or  two  cases,  maps,  showing  the  exact  location  of  the  ditcnes,  and  profiles  and 
atatiements  showing  all  of  the  details  of  length,  size,  slopes,  specific  expenditures,  material  removed 
and  employed,  etc.,  have  been  submitted  to  your  office,  and  there  are  other  statements  in  course  of 
preparation  which  will  be  forwarded  soon. 

Tne  work,  as  done  by  the  Indians,  requires  most  constant  attention  snd  supervision  on  the  wet  of 
myself  and  assistants,  and  while  active  construction  work  is  going  on,  little  else  can  be  done,  in  the 
construction  of  these  ditches  I  have  endeavored  to  follow  out  the  idea  of  making  the  Indians  the 
beneflciarios  iu  every  respect  possible,  and  still  prosecute  the  work  within  the  bounds  of  reason  as  to 
time  and  exi^enditure.  To  do  this  has  cost  both  time  and  money.  It  has  materially  added  to  the  cost 
of  the  work,  and  to  that  extent  detracted  from  whatever  credit  there  might  come  from  an  economical 
execution  of  it.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  work  has  been  dune  by  the  Indians,  and  I  think  at  least 
30  per  cent  of  the  cost  could  have  been  saved  hsd  the  work  been  done  by  trained  white  men  suitably 
equipped. 

Alter  all,  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  the  work  accomplished  between  the  white  man  and  the 
Indian  does  not  arise  so  much  from  the  inability  or  the  indisposition  of  the  latter  to  work,  or  their 
training,  for  they  learn  quickly  and  readily,  as  it  dues  from  their  equipment.  Their  horses  are 
especially  unfit  for  such  work,  small,  weak  and  ill-fed.  I  have  endeavored  to  encourage  them  in  buying 
a  Detter  class  ef  horses.  Much  of  their  money  goes  away  from  them  in  gambling.  Sooner  or  later, 
much,  if  not  the  larcer  part,  of  their  earnings  finds  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  gamblers — ^both 
white  and  Indian— tbat  infest  the  reservation.  It  would  seem,  in  view  of  this  state  of  things,  wise  to 
induce  them,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  done,  to  invest  their  money  in  better  equipping  themaelvea  to 
work. 

They  have  improved  exceedingly  in  many  ways,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  since  they  began  work- 
ing upon  the  ditches,  and  they  appreciate  in  some  measure  the  handicap  they  sustain,  and  wherever 
the  discouragements  can  be  lessened,  it  would  seem  especially  desirable  while  they  are  learning  to 
work.  I  have  often  observed  how  willing  the  Indian  is  to  work,  and  how  good-natured  he  is  about  it, 
so  long  as  his  horses  are  strong  enough  to  pull  their  load  and  the  wagon  strong  enough  to  sustain  it; 
but  when  the  horses  give  out,  or  the  harness  pulls  to  piecoH,  and  the  wagon  breaks  down,  he  becomes 
very  ill-natured,  easily  discouraged,  and  is  very  willing  to  quit  altogether,  and  it  is  difficult  to  induce 
him  to  try  it  asrain,  even  though  everything  has  been  prepared  for  him.  I  offer  this  as  illustrating 
the  idea  of  utilizing  the  Indian  in  accomplishing  this  work  to  the  best  advantage  of  all  concerned  or 
interested  in  it. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  permissible  to  observe  that,  notwithstanding  the  work  has  been  largely 
done  by  the  Indians,  and  in  many  respects  under  adverse  conditions,  yet  the  character  of  theoonstroo* 
tion  of^ these  ditches  is  considerably  above  the  average,  wherever  found,  and,  on  the  ether  hand,  the 
cost  of  the  work,  as  measured  in  the  cost  of  water  supplied  per  acre,  is  less  than  the  average  for  tha 
entire  country,  as  reported  by  the  Census  Bureau,  by  fully  30  per  cent. 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  respectfully, 

"Walter  H.  Gbavbs, 
Superintendent  and  Upeeial  DUburting  Agtni, 

The  CoMMissiONEB  OF  Indian  Affaibs. 
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REPORT  OF  FLATHEAD  AGENCY. 

Flatheab  Agenct, 
Jocko,  Mont.,  August  20, 1894, 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the'Department^  I  herewith  submit  my 
first  annual  report,  covering  the  period  from  November  23  to  June  30, 1894. 
The  tribes  and  bands  at  present  living  upon  this  reservation  are  as  follows: 
Pend  d'  Oreillee,  Flatheads,  Kootonais,  Lower  Kalispels,  Chariot's  Band  FlatiiieadSi 
and  8x>okanes  removed  to  Flathead  Agency  under  tribal  authority,  as  follows: 

Confederated  tribes : 

Total  number 1,654 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 486 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 552 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years 295 

Chariot's  Band  of  Bitter  Root  Flatbcads : 

Total  n umber 173 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 45 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 64 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years 45 

Eootenais  removed  from  Idaho : 

Total  number 67 

Males  ever  18  years  of  age 16 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 15 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years 20 

Lower  Kalispels : 

Total  number 65 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 23 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 21 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years 6 

Upper  and  Middle  bands  of  Spokancs  (removed  to  FUithead  Agency) : 

Total  number 106 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 26 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 47 

School  children  between  6  and  16 15  * 

Total  number  of  Indians  residing  here 2, 065 

The  confederated  tribes  comprise  the  Indians  who  signed  and  executed  the  treaty  with 
Governor  I.  J.  Stevens  in  1855,  whereby  the  present  Flathead  Reservation  was  set 
aside  for  their  use  and  benefit.  A  large  majority  of  these  Indians  have  made  con- 
siderable progress,  nearly  all  living  in  houses  and  occupying  definite  fenced  holdings, 
cultivating  the  soil,  raising  crops  of  grain,  hay,  and  vegetables.  Some  of  the  mixed 
bloods  are  engaged  in  stock-raising,  owning  large  herds  of  cattle  and  managing  their 
business  with  creditable  skill  and  shrewdness.  A  few  of  these  Indians  have  planted 
orchards  of  apples  and  plums.  These  trees  bear  prolifically,  being  well  adapted  to 
this  climate. 

During  the  past  few  years  a  number  of  mixed  bloods  and  Indians  of  other  tribes, 
notably  the  Nez  Percys,  have  settled  among  them  by  their  consent,  nearly  all  inter- 
marrying or  claiming  relationship  of  some  sort. 

It  has  not  been  the  practice  to  issue  regular  rations  to  the  Indians  of  these  tribes, 
but  to  confine  issue  of  rations  to  the  indigent,  infirm,  and  aged  people.  This  policy 
has  encouraged  industry,  and  a  large  majority  are  content  with  assistance  in  the  way 
of  tools,  implements,  seeds,  some  clothing,  and  blankets. 

(Siarlot'i  band  of  Flatheads. — For  the  past  two  or  three  years  regular  rations  were 
issued  to  Chariot's  band  of  Flatbcads,  which  had  been  promised  them  at  the  time  of 
their  removal  and  to  continue  until  they  had  received  the  money  for  their  lands. 
The  recent  payment  made  April  5  during  the  past  year  will  enable  me  to  drop  a  num- 
ber from  the  reg^ar  issue  roll  during  the  coming  year. 

This  payment  was  made  at  a  most  opportune  time  in  the  early  spring.  The  money 
was  paid  by  check,  but  the  following  day  all  the  beneficiaries  proceeded  by  rail  to 
Missoula,  where,  in  the  presence  of  the  agent,  their  checks  were  cashed,  and  though 
the  sum  paid  was  over  $18,000,  and  the  number  of  Indians  receiving  shares  was  47, 
not  one  of  their  number  could  be  tempted  by  the  numerous  whisky  vendors,  and 
aU,  after  making  some  purchases  of  tools,  implements,  clothing,  and  provisions, 
returned  ouietly  to  their  reservation.  Nearly  all  have  put  their  money  to  good  use, 
some  purcnasing  cattle,  others  in  improving  their  farms  and  holdings.  A  few  have 
spent  their  money  foolishly,  but  they  are  the  exception. 

A  number  have  taken  up,  fenced,  plowed,  and  seeded  farms  below  the  irrigation 
canal,  which  was  built  last  year  during  the  judicious  administration  of  Peter  Konan 
a^^t.    They  are  now  harvesting  their  crops,  which  were  planted  on  the  sod,  and 
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ooDBeqnently  will  yield  bat  Utile.  The  fiftot  that  a  nomber  of  them  have  made  a 
beginning  is  encouraging,  and  from  present  appearances  I  have  reason  to  hope  the 
m^ority  of  the  Bitter  Root  FlatheadiB  will  soon  be  self-sustaining. 

upper  and  Middle  bands  of  Spokanes  removed  to  Flathead  Agency. — Daring  the  early 
months  of  the  present  year  members  of  these  bands  were  removed  to  this  agency;  or, 
rather,  pursuant  to  the  treaty  made  with  them  in  1887,  they  came  here,  some  by  way 
of  the  railroad,  others  proceeding  across  the  country,  their  little  belonjgings  packed 
upon  the  backs  of  their  ponies.  Quite  a  number  had  preceded  these  fihst  and  were 
afready  settled  among  the  Indians  here,  who  received  tnem  cordially.  All  were  very 
poor,  and  the  geuerous  aid  that  was  extended  them  by  the  Indian  Department  was 
timely  and  of  a  lasting  character. 

The  32  houses  are  nearly  completed ;  a  number  of  ranches  or  small  fiEurms  have 
been  plowed  or  fenced,  the  Indian  owners  doing  the  seeding.  The  remainder  will 
be  plowed  the  coming  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  fall  rains  permit  this  being  done. 
With  some  exceptions  these  Indians  are  well  disposed  and  show  an  inclination  to 
work,  some  of  them  plowing  and  fencing  their  own  fields.  They  have  taken  up 
their  homes  wherever  they  could  find  good  land  and  as  near  available  water  as 
possible.  About  a  dozen  families  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Post  Creek,  in  the 
Missouri  Valley. 

At  a  moderate  expense  an  irrigation  canal  could  be  taken  from  Post  Creek  and 
water  in  abundance  supplied  to  these  newcomers.  This  should  be  done ;  otherwise 
the  crops  will  fail  frequently  and  the  Indians  become  discouraged  in  their  attempt 
to  farm  their  little  holdings. 

Under  their  treaty  stipulations  they  were  to  have  mills  and  shops ;  but  as  the 
agency  is  at  present  provided  with  a  grist  mill  and  two  sawmills,  two  carpenter 
and  three  blacksmith  shops,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  increase  the  number  for  their 
acconunodation ;  but  it  would  appear  feasible  and  consistent  that  a  portion  of  their 
treaty  funds  be  used  in  placine  the  present  saw  and  grist  mill  in  good  repair.  The 
mills  at  the  agency  are  very  old  ana  cause  constant  annoyance,  waste,  and  expense 
in  their  operation. 

Inigatiim. — Under  the  administration  of  Agent  Peter  Ronan  at  this  agency,  two 
important  ditches  or  irrigation  canals  were  constructed  in  the  Jocko  Yaiiey,  and  by 
their  ample  supply  of  water  a  number  of  Indians  have  been  able  to  take  up  farms 
which  otherwise  could  not  be  cultivated.  This  has  been  a  most  important  factor  in 
advancing  habits  of  industry,  as  by  insuring  the  certainty  of  a  crop  it  has  encour- 
aged all  and  enabled  quite  a  number  to  become  almost  self- supporting.  As  yet  no 
such  aid  (building  irrigation  canals)  has  been  extended  to  the  Indians  in  the  Mis- 
souri Valley,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  fertile  of  the  valleys  comprising 
this  reservation.  A  few  of  the  most  enterprising  mixed  bloods  have  constructed 
irrigation  ditches,  but  none  more  than  sufficient  to  irrigate  their  small  gardens  and 
orchards. 

The  best  results  would  obtain  through  the  construction  of  a  ditch  from  Poet 
Creek.  The  locations  of  many  of  the  recently  removed  Spokanes  could  be  covered 
by  it  and  several  thousand  acres  of  excellent  land  made  available  and  desirable  for 
farming.  It  would  require  a  ditch  about  five  miles  in  length,  which  could  be  dug  at 
a  moderate  price.  The  cost  of  constructing  would  be  much  less  than  the  amount 
expended  upon  those  of  the  .Jocko  Valley,  as  the  soil  is  not  so  hard  and  wonld  reqaire 
no  fluming,  or  but  very  little. 

I  can  not  urge  too  strongly  the  necessity  of  irrigation,  as  I  witness  its  encouraging 
efiect  upon  the  Indians  in  the  Jocko  Valley,  dotting  it  with  grain  fields  and  farms 
where  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  ditches  the  lands  were  untenanted  and  unten- 
able. It  also  enables  and  encourages  them  to  plant  trees  and  orchards ;  in  fact,  to 
make  comfortable  permanent  homes,  as  many  have  already  done  and  others  are  striv- 
ing to  do. 

Stock. — ^The  raising  of  cattle  and  horses  is  a  profitable  pursuit  amongst  those  pro- 
gressive Indians  and  mixed  bloods  who  have  the  energy  and  push  to  properly  attend 
to  the  business.  SSome  have  large  and  valuable  herds  of  beef  cattle  and  annually 
ship  directly  to  Chicago  many  carloads ;  others  sell  to  the  traders  or  to  butchei;i|^  in 
,the  neighboring  towns.  A  few  have  valuable  well-bred  stallions  and  are  improving 
their  breed  of  horses;  but  a  lar^e  majority  persist  in  raising  small  Indian  (in  the 
mountain  vernacular)  cayuses,  ht  for  nothing  but  saddle  and  pack  animals.  These 
scrubby  horses  cover  the  prairies  in  large  bands,  and  it  is  a  poor  Indian  indeed*  who 
does  not  own  several — an  Indian  afoot  would  be  a  curiosity.  The  introduction  of  a 
few  good  stallions  upon  the  various  ranges^  and  the  enactment  of  a  regulation  that 
no  stallions  except  those  of  good  size  and  breed  be  allowed  to  run  at  large,  would 
in  a  few  years  result  in  a  great  improvement  in  the  size  and  usefiilness  of  these 
horses.  Twice  a  year  the  cattle  owners  call  a  general  round-up,  and  as  it  proceeds 
each  separates  his  stock  and  brands  the  youn.i;  calves.  This  is  done  in  a  creditable, 
systematic  manner^  and  without  friction  or  disputes. 
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Soadi  and  InidgM. — ^The  roads  throaghoat  the  reseryation,  oonsidering  the  difflonl- 
ties  to  be  met  with,  are  in  fair  condition,  bat  it  is  imperative  that  a  few  bridges  be 
constmoted  over  some  of  the  large  and  swift  streams^  the  nnprecedented  high 
water  during  the  past  season  washing  out  some  and  damagmg  nearly  all  those  remain- 
ing in  place.  The  present  necessity  of  fording  the  Jocko  River  is  a  constant  danger 
to  ally  a  discomfort  to  horses  in  freezing  weather,  and  prevents  the  hauling  of  a  full 
load  to  many  parts  of  the  reservation.  This  drawback  was  keenlv  felt  while  hauling 
material  for  tne  Spokane  houses  built  during  the  past  few  months  at  various  points 
across  the  riyer. 

The  repair  of  the  roads  is  attended  to  by  the  Indians  under  the  direction  of  a  road 
supervisor — ^usually  a  Government  employ^ — and  in  view  of  the  many  miles  to  be 
attended  to  fair  work  has  been  done,  though  it  is  very  difQcnlt,  without  resorting  to 
harsh  measures,  to  get  from  each  his  ftiU  quota  of  work.  With  a  little  assistance  in 
the  way  of  lumber  and  nails  much  more  could  be  accomplished,  bridges  and  culverts 
constructed,  and  repairs  made  when  and  where  needed. 

Indian  pdlioe  and  jud|[ss. — ^The  Indian  courts  as  here  established  comprise  4  Judges 
and  15  police,  1  captain  and  14  privates.  Heretofore  and  even  yot  this  force  has  not 
been  as  efficient  as  could  be  desired,  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  whenever  the 
opportunity  arises  the  old  chiefs  and  head  men,  Jealous  of  their  authority,  surrepti- 
tiously throw  what  obstacles  they  can  in  the  way  of  the  police  in  order  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  their  duties,  and  partly  for  the  reason  that  all  of  the  force  have 
farms  or  ranches,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  pay  cannot  devote  all  their  time  to 
poUoe  duties.  I  am  pleased,  however,  to  be  able  to  report  an  improvement  of  late, 
dating  firom  the  completion  of  the  a^ncy  Jail.  The  Judges  now  have  no  trouble 
enforcing  their  decisions  and  punishing  offenders,  and  yet  not  half  a  dozen  have 
been  imprisoned.  Few  Indian  minds  are  entirely  unbiased,  but  occasionally  such  a 
one  is  met  with,  as  in  the  case  of  Joseph  CatuUayeuh,  a  Judge  recently  deceased,  he 
being  wise.  Just,  and  strict — almost  Draconian. 

There  has  been  but  one  case  of  killing  upon  the  reservation  during  the  past  year. 
This  happened  at  a  dance  amongst  the  half-breeds,  where  all  were  more  or  less  intox- 
icated.   The  slayer  was  acquitted  under  plea  of  self-defense. 

More  vigilant  watch  has  been  kept  since  its  occurrence  to  intercept  the  coming  of 
vrhisky  upon  the  reserve.  On  the  eve  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  12  gallons  in  the 
possession  of  half-breeds  were  confiscated  and  destroyed  and  the  offenders  punished 
by  imprisonment  in  the  agency  Jail.  To  reach  the  whit<e  venders  in  this  traffic  is  a 
difficult  task,  as  various  means  and  schemes  are  put  in  practice  to  cover  their  crimes; 
as,  for  instance,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  &amps  and  loafers  are  employed  by 
some  saloons  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reserve,  who  accost  the  intending  purchaser  amd 
tell  him :  Give  me  your  money  and  you  will  hud  your  whiskv  in  an  hour  behind  the 
bam^  under  a  box,  or  at  any  prearranged  hiding  place.  To  be  able  to  identify  these 
eriminals,  or  to  fasten  the  guilt  upon  the  saloon  men,  is  a  difficult  undertaking.  The 
suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic,  the  pursuit  of  an  occasional  horse  thief,  and  the 
overtaking  and  return  of  eloping  married  men  and  women  comprise  most  of  the 
duties  of  the  police  force. 

Substations. — ^About  December  12, 1893,  work  was  commenced  upon  the  mills,  shox>s, 
and  employ^'  dwellings  comprising  the  Flathead  substation,  the  first  work  being 
to  set  the  sawmill  machinery  in  position.  Though  snow  and  ice,  inclement  weather, 
and  almost  impassable  roads  impeded  the  work,  yet  soon  after  New  Year's  Day  the 
mill  was  cutting  lumber.  In  rapid  succession  the  different  buildings  were  erected, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  buildings  were  nearly  all  completed.  The  sub- 
station now  presents  a  neat  and  tasteful  appearance.  The  mills  and  shops  are  large, 
convenient,  and  well  arranged.  The  machinery,  upon  the  addition  of  a  few  neces- 
sary fittings,  worked  perfectly  and  is  dally  cutting  lumber  for  the  Indians  in  the 
vicinity.    They  are  not  slow  in  taking  advantajB^e  of  the  opportunity  afforded  them. 

A  lai^S®  quantity  of  lumber  is  cut  and  piled  in  the  yard  seasoning.  This  is  now 
furly  seasoned  and  ready  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  flour  mil]  as  soon  as 
tho  maohinery  is  sent  by  the  Department.  This  should  be  done  at  once,  if  it  is 
intMided  to  erect  the  building  this  fall,  in  order  that  it  may  be  inclosed  before  cold 
weather  sets  in.  If  there  be  sufficient  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  roller  mill,  it  would 
be  most  desirable  that  such  a  mill  be  sent.  It  would  make  more  and  better  flour 
and  require  no  more  skill  to  run  than  the  nearly  obsolete  burr  mill. 

Lower  Kalispels. — On  April  27, 1887,  a  commission  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  persons  of  Hon.  John  V.  Wright,  Dr.  James  W.  Daniels,  and  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Andrews,  made  an  agreement  with  the  Lower  Fend  d'OrelUes  and  Lower  Kallspels 
and  at  the  same  time  with  the  Upper  and  Middle  bands  of  Spokane  Indians  for 
their  removal  to  the  Flathead  Reservation.  Pursuant  to  the  agreement  then  made, 
Michael's  band  of  Lower  Kallspels  removed  to  this  reserve  and  are  settled  at  Camas 
Prairie^  a  valley  near  the  western  border  of  the  reservation  and  a  long  distance 
from  either  the  agency  or  substation,  over  40  miles.  Many  of  them  have  taken  up 
farma  and  ace  struggling  to  make  homes  for  themselves. 
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Their  treaty  or  agreement  should  be  ratified  and  its  provisions  and  stipnlations  car- 
ried out.  They  feel  that  an  unfavorable  discrimination  has  been  made  against  them, 
as  the  Spokanes  are  now  enjoying  the  benefit  of  their  trei^y  made  at  the  same  time. 
They  live  so  far  from  the  agency  and  substation  mills  and  shops  that  they  can  not 
derive  much  benefit  fi'om  them,  and  they  feel  they  have  ^ood  reason  to  complain  of 
their  treatment.  Michael,  their  chief,  assures  me  that  m  the  event  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  their  treaty  a  number  of  families  now  scattered  along  the  Pend  d'Oreille 
River  would  move  permanently  to  this  reservation. 

Edooation. — A  fnll  report  upon  the  schools  of  this  reservation  would  entail  a  more 
lengthy  report  than  is  perhaps  expected  here  and  a  brief  summary  of  the  educational 
work  is  all  that  will  be  siven.  The  schools  are  under  contract  in  charge  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries.  The  work  is  divided  up  as  follows :  To  the  Jesuit  fathers,  is  given  the 
management  of  the  boys'  school ;  to  the  Sisters  of  Providence,  the  girls'  department, 
and  to  the  Ursuline  nuns,  the  kindergarten.  The  institution  is  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States.  The  rooms  »are  well  lighted,  heated  by  steam,  and  fur- 
nished with  hot  and  cold  water.  Ample  provision  and  safeguards  are  also  made 
in  the  event  of  fire. 

The  boys'  school  is  provided  with  a  plunge  bath  and  a  large  playground.  In  the 
industrial  department  are  shops  where  they  are  taught  harness-making,  sadlery, 
blacksmithing,  shoemaking,  carpentry,  and  printing,  while  upon  the  farm  the  boys 
become  familiar  with  the  use  of  mowers,  rakes,  self-binders,  and  threshing  machines; 
in  the  saw  and  grist  mills,  with  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  flour.  The  play- 
ground, the  ample  time  for  recreation,  and  the  wise  distribution  of  the  work  hours 
for  school  and  industrial  branches  are  such  that  it  does  not  become  irksome  nor  dis- 
agreeable and  the  boys  are  contented  and  happy. 

In  the  girls'  department,  under  the  Sisters  of  Providence,  the  same  system  pre- 
vails— ^a  division  of  time  between  studies  and  industrial  branches.  The  girls  are 
taught  needlework,  mending,  cutting  and  fitting  their  dresses,  cooking,  laundering, 
and  general  housework.  In  fact  fitted  to  perform  properlv  all  household  duties. 
Suck  is  the  fostering  care  and  kind  treatment  of  the  pupils  Sy  these  sisters  that  the 
girls  are  loath  to  leave  and  bejc^  to  be  allowed  to  remain,  unwilling  to  return,  as 
some  of  them  must,  to  a  home  of  squalor  and  filth. 

In  the  kindergarten  department,  under  the  care  of  the  Ursuline  nuns,  the  happiest 
results  are  attained.  Here  children  put  to  school  at  the  age  of  two  and  three  years 
remember  nothing  of  their  former  homes  and  learn  to  speak  English  without  even 
an  accent.  Their  brightness  and  general  intelligence  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
The  fact  that  these  children,  after  leaving  the  kindergarten  for  higher  classes,  advance 
far  more  rapidly  than  those  of  the  same  age  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  the 
kindergarten  training,  proves  the  utility  of  this  department  and  the  wisdom  of  this 
course.  They  know  no  language  but  English,  and  can  not  readily  in  after  life  return 
to  the  Indian  tongue;  consequently  are  not  so  likely  to  lapse  into  the  old  Indian 
habits.  But  it  is  sometimes  pitiful  to  see  an  Indian  father  or  mother  unable  to  speak 
English  conversing  with  their  little  one  through  an  interpreter.  These  parents  are 
by  no  means  indiiferent;  they  love  thoir  children  and  their  sacrifice  approaches  the 
heroic,  since  they  place  them  there  of  their  own  free  will  because  it  is  best  for  the 
child. 

Upon  the  national  holidays.  New  Tears,  Washington's  Birthday,  Decoration  Day. 
the  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas,  all  the  departments  join  and 
appropriately  celebrate  these  festivals  by  hoisting  the  American  flag,  by  civil  and 
religious  exercises  and  entertainments,  in  which  the  boys'  band  plays  a  prominent 
part. 

The  course  of  study,  designated  by  the  Department  three  years  ago,  for  boarding 
schools  is  followed  as  nearly  as  practicable.  While  the  schools  are  in  a  most  flourish- 
ing condition  and  a  large  majority  of  the  Indians  send  their  children,  yet  there  are 
some  who,  with  various  excuses,  refuse  to  send  their  children.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  Chariot's  band  of  Flatheads,  though  at  the  expense  of  several  thousand 
dollars  a  school  building  was  erected  in  their  midst  in  order  that  they  might  not  have 
the  excuse  that  they  did  not  wish  to  send  their  children  away  from  home.  No  oppor- 
tunity, however,  is  lost  to  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  educating  their 
children,  and  the  attendance  at  this  school  has  been  slowly  increasing. 

Minionary  work. — Over  fifty  years  ago  the  Jesuit  missionaries  came  to  christianize 
and  oi-vilize  the  Flathead  Indians,  from  a  humble  and  modest  beginning  they  have 
by  habits  of  industry  and  frugality  brought  their  mission  at  St.  Ignatius  to  rank  as 
the  largest  and  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  the  school  buildings,  church, 
mills,  bams,  shops,  outhouses,  tools,  farm  implements,  etc.,  reaching  the  value  of  at 
least  $180,000.  Here,  without  aid  from  the  Indians  or  otherwise,  they  have  built  the 
largest  and  finest  church  edifice  in  Montana,  its  congregation  Indians. 

Too  much  credit  and  praise  can  not  be  given  to  these  self-sacrificing  men,  who  in 
years  gone  by  went  through  untold  hardships  and  dangers  to  christianize  these 
tribes.    Even  now  they  visit  the  extremes  of  the  reservation,  doing  good  by  their 
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exhortotioTis,  prerentinff  the  rather  wild  tribes  of  Kooteaais  and  Kaliepels  firom 
relapsing  into  their  old  heathenish  dances  and  crnel  ceremonies,  restraining  the 
TioiooSy  encouraging  the  well  disposed,  and  ministering  to  the  sick.  Going  abont 
quietly,  doing  good  however,  whenever,  and  wherever  tney  can,  sorely  they  are  to 
be  commended  and  their  good  deeds  and  efforts  furthered. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully, 

JOSBPH  T.  Cartsb, 

V,  8.  Indiam  Agmk 

The  COMMISSIONBB  OF  INDIAN  AfFAIBS. 


BEPOBT  OF  FORT  BELKNAP  AGENCY. 

Fort  Belknap  Agsngt,  Mont.,  August  18, 1894, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  circular  letter  firom  the  Indian 
Office  dated  Jul^  5, 1894, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  sixth  annusd  report 
of  this  agency  since  the  Indians  have  been  living  under  the  present  treaty  stipula- 
tions. 

I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency  October  27, 1893,  my  immediate  predecessor  being 
Capt.  Charles  F.  Kobe,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  U.  8.  Army. 

SaservatioiL — This  reserve  was  set  apart  under  treaty  stipulations  dated  January 
21, 1887,  and  subsequently  ratified  and  confirmed  by  act  of  Congress  May  1, 1888,  for 
the  use,  occupancy,  and  permanent  homes  of  members  of  the  Gros  Ventre  and  AsiBin* 
niboine  tribeis  of  Indians.  By  metes  and  bounds  this  reservation  contains  about 
537,000  acres  of  land,  in  character  rolling  prairie  and  uplands  of  groat  fertility,  and 
most  favored  for  herding  and  pastoral  pursuits — ^the  alternative  vocation  of  the 
Indian  when  not  a  belligerent  or  engaged  in  hunting.  Under  proper  conditions  there 
would  be  about  50,000  acres  of  this  land  suitable  and  adapted  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. 

CflDsos. — In  compliance  with  your  letter  of  May  25, 1894, 1  have  Just  completed  a 
oensna  of  the  Indians,  recapitulated  as  follows : 

Males  above  18,years  of  age 373 

Females  above  18  yearsof  age 606 

School  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years 271 

Males  16, 17,  and  18  years  old  and  children  under  6  years  of  age 289 

Total 1,439 

Gros  Yentre  males 300 

Gros  Ventre  females 345 

Assinniboine  males 373 

Aasinniboine  females 409 

Total 1,427 

Females  15  years  of  age  enumerated  with  school  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  16 12 

Grand  total 1,439 

Children  attend  iug  school  (of  school  ago) : 

Agency  boarding  school 117 

St.  Paul's  Mission 140 

St.  Peter's  Mission  (off  reserve) 5 

Carlisle,  Pa.  (oflf  reserve) 2 

Total 264 

Children  attendin^;^  school  (over  school  age) : 

Agency  boarding  school 8 

St.  Paul's  Mission 14 

St.  Peter's  Mission  (off  reserve) 1 

Carlisle,  Pa.  (off  reserve) 8 

Santa  F6  normal  school  (off  reserve) 1 

Total 32 

Total  number  of  ch  ildren  attending  school 296 
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A  oomparatiye  Btatement  with  the  oensns  of  these  Indians,  taken  in  1886,  the  year 
pievions  to  their  coming  upon  this  diminished  reservation,  shows  the  following 
percentages  of  decrease  in  population : 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 0.167 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 0.538 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years 0.131 

Making  an  annual  average  decrease  in  population  during  the  paht  eight  years: 

Males ^ 0.0209 

Females 0.047 

Schoolchildren 0.0163 

Farming.^ — ^The  lands  available  for  farming  purposes  on  the  reservation  are  princi- 
pally in  the  valleys  of  Milk  River.  These  lands  are  very  rich  and  fertile,  capable  of 
producing  all  the  sturdy  varieties  of  small  ^ain  and  garden  vegetables  in  abun- 
dance; but  the  condition  precedent  for  a  certain  and  bountiful  return  from  the  harvest 
is  a  reasonable  quantity  of  rainfall  during  the  germinating  and  growing  season  before 
the  crops  mature,  or  some  certain  system  of  irrigation.  During  the  past  eight  years 
there  was  only  one  year  (1891-1892)  when  a  fair  average  crop  was  reported  ftom  this 
reserve.  The  land,  essentially  alluvial,  requires  a  great  deal  of  moisture  |  evapora- 
tion here  from  physical  causes  is  rapid,  and,  together  with  the  constant  high  winds 
always  prevalent  during  the  farming  season  with  rare  intermission,  places  this  sec- 
tion of  the  State  of  Montana  almost  within  the  confines  of  the  arid  region  as  fax  as 
reaping  beneficial  results  from  agriculture  are  concerned. 

During  the  past  season  there  was  issued  to  the  Indians  for  seeding,  40,000  pounds 
of  seed  potatoes ;  40,000  pounds  of  seed  oats,  and  10,000  pounds  of  seed  wheat. 
Owin^  to  the  long  strike  prevailing  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  the  only  means 
of  rapid  transportation  to  this  agency,  there  was  a  delay  of  nearly  six  weeks  in  get- 
ting this  grain  and  seed,  necessitating  a  late  plantinj^  of  crops  by  the  Indians.  How- 
ever, in  uie  meantime  they  were  kept  very  busy  m  plowing  and  fallowing  their 
small  fields^  and  notwithstanding  their  repeated  failures  of  the  past  they  were  prompt 
in  calling  for  their  seed,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  agency  farmers  evinced  an 
unusual  interest  and  activity  in  their  work.  The  elements  at  the  time  were  favor- 
able. The  melting  of  the  winter  snows,  together  with  a  fine  fall  of  rain  in  A^ril, 
made  everything  propitious  for  a  large  yield  of  cereals  and  garden  produce,  sufi9cient 
to  tide  them  over  the  winter,  with  a  nice  surplus  for  sale  in  the  open  markets  of  the 
surrounding  country.  But  the  inevitable  drought  came  upon  them,  and  I  regret  to 
have  to  state  that  they  are  confronted  with  results  of  almost  a  total  failure  of  crops, 
though  I  have  estimated  the  yield  to  be  about  one- third  of  an  annual  average  crop — 
a  repetition  of  the  futility  of  their  efforts  of  last  year  and  the  year  previous. 

As  regards  domestic  economy,  the  Indian  of  to-day  is  the  identical  Indian  of  old. 
He  periorms  manual  labor  witn  reluctance,  and  whatever  exertions  he  makes  in  this 
direction,  he  exjsects  quick  results.  He  is  easily  discouraged  and  becomes  incredu- 
lous as  to  the  efiorts  of  his  white  friends  to  assist  him  on  the  road  to  independence 
and  self-support. 

During  the  summer  I  have  had  erected  a  water  tank  with  a  capacity  of  30,000  gal- 
lons. It  is  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Milk  River  in  close  proximity  to  the  agency 
boarding  school.  For  pumping  purposes  I  have  used  and  utilized  an  aerometer  pur- 
chased some  years  ago,  and  in  conjunction  with  horse  power  will  be  able  to  fill  this 
tank  every  twenty-four  hours,  thereby  furnishing  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  the 
school  garden,  containing  about  15  acres  of  very  fertile  soil.  This  plat  of  ground  is 
amply  sufficient  to  give  Uie  hundred  or  more  Indian  children  all  the  vegetable  food 
they  require  during  the  season,  and  after  this  year  will  furnish  all  the  vegetables 
necessary  for  their  annual  consumption. 

Cattle  stock  raising. — ^The  raising  of  horses  and  cattle  is  the  employment  paramount 
to  all  others  in  the  Indian's  fancy,  for  the  achieving  and  bringing  about  money 
results.  His  meed  of  pleasure  is  in  the  saddle  when  herding  his  own  stock  on  the 
ranges.  I  am  ^lad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  ranges  this  season  have  been  in 
first-class  condition  for  the  grazing  of  the  cattle  owned  by  the  Indians  in  several^. 
The  bountiful  rains  of  last  March  and  April  gave  such  an  impetus  to  the  growth  of 
the  bunch  grass,  that  the  drought  prevailing  now  lias  not  materially  damaged  it  for 
grazing  purposes.    Their  cattle  are  in  prime  condition. 

Acting  under  recent  authority  from  the  Indian  Office,  I  have  just  completed  the 
purchase  of  100,000  pounds  of  gross  beef  from  the  Indians,  and  to  supply  this  open- 
market  purchase  they  have  turned  in  78  head  of  steers,  3  and  4  years  old.  Tneee 
cattle  in  firmness  and  texture  can  not  be  excelled  by  any  raised  on  Montana  ranges. 

The  Indians  were  much  pleased  at  the  action  of  the  Indian  Office  in  permitting 
them  to  turn  in  their  cattle  as  a  portion  of  the  annual  beef  allowance.  These  sales 
divided  amongst  the  Indians  on  an  equitable  basis  will  have  a  wholesome  effect 
upon  them  in  giving  an  object  lesson  in  legitimate  cattle  transactions,  and  in  Gar- 
nishing an  incentive  for  better  care  in  the  management  and  accumulation  of  stook. 
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BesideB  the  above  number  of  marketable  beef  steers,  there  are  about  130  head 
owned  by  the  Indians  now  in  condition  for  shipment  to  some  one  of  the  large  cattle 
marts.  I  am  now  having  these  cattle  close- herded  with  a  view  to  early  snipmeut 
for  them,  and  will  intrust  the  care  of  these  cattle  while  en  route  to  the  market  to 
some  reliable  person  connected  with  this  reservation.  . 

The  reports  of  the  spring  roond-up  of  the  cattle  belonging  to  this  reservation  are 
now  in.  The  country  ranged  over  embraces  that  section  of  Montana  south  of  Milk 
Kiver,  north  of  the  Missouri,  and  east  as  far  as  Poplar  Creek.  It  was  attended  with 
great  success  in  the  finding  and  returning  to  the  reserve  of  estrays  and  voung  calves 
belonging  to  the  Gros  Ventre  and  Assinniboine  Indians,  the  calves  belonging  to 
Indians  m>m  this  source  alone  being  290  head,  and  a  total  of  1,114  head  of  steers 
and  cows.  Some  of  these  cattle  had  been  lost  for  a  period  of  five  years.  I  have  had 
all  of  the  calves  branded,  and  together  with  the  estrays  have  made  the  distribution 
amongst  tiie  lawfol  owners.  Within  the  next  ten  days  I  shall  start  a  party  on  a 
similar  mission  embracing  the  country  north  of  Milk  River,  and  shall  hope  for  good 
returns  the  coming  month.  The  Indians  of  this  reserve  now  own  in  their  own  right 
with  no  incumbrances  about  3,000  head  of  cattle,  including  the  calves  bom  and  found 
this  spring. 

IxxigotiaiL — I  desire  here  to  renew  the  recommendations  contained  in  my  letter  of 
May  10  last  concerning  a  practicable  and  certain  means  of  irrigating  the  farming 
lands  of  this  reservation.  The  results  of  this  season's  planting  demonstrate  beyond 
X»erad venture  the  absolute  and  growing  necessity  of  providing  some  artificial  means 
of  watering  this  land,  if  these  Indians  are  ever  in  the  future  to  be  self-sustaining 
from  agricultural  pursuits. 

In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  office  letter  of  March  27  last,  I  had  a 
preliminary  snrvey  made  by  an  experienced  engineer  in  irrigation  matters  of  all  the 
lands  contiguous  to  the  running  streams  on  the  reservation  that  would  be  suscepti- 
ble of  sure  irrigation  when  needed.  This  engiueer's  report,  as  submitted  for  your 
oonsideralion,  classifies  the  land  directly  available  for  this  purpose  into  four  groups, 
namely,  the  Milk  River  system,  the  Peoples  Creek  system,  Lodge  Pole  Valley  sys- 
tem, and  Snake  Creek  system,  with  the  followiug  area  of  acreage : 

Aores. 

Milk  River  system 20,000 

Peoples  Creek  system 15,000 

Lodge  Pole  Valley  system 7, 500 

Snake  Creek  system 1,500 

Total  acreage  of  irrigable  land 44,000 

The  detailed  estimates  of  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  for  this  work  is  estimated 
at  166,234.50,  or  at  an  expense  of  $1,278  per  acre. 

The  Biilk  River  system  embraces  all  the  farming  lands  marking  the  northern  and 
easterly  lines  of  the  reserve,  aggregating  over  w  per  cent  of  the  tillable  lands. 
The  spring  and  June  flow  of  the  waters  of  Milk  River  are  ample,  when  natural 
storage  reservoirs  are  properly  constructed,  to  provide  all  needful  irrigation  for  this 
land  during  the  entire  season,  thereby  securing  annual  crops  with  a  measure  of  cer- 
tainty. 

The  Peoples  Creek,  Lodge  Pole  Valley,  and  Snake  Creek  systems  contaij 
lands  running  up  to  the  eastern,  southern,  and  westerly  lines  of  the 
streams  have  their  source  in  the  Little  Rocky  and  Bear  Paw  mount^UffT^  They  are 
nonalkali  in  their  character  and  flow  the  entire  year,  and  will  ftf^sh  a  sufficient 
sappl^  of  water  to  irrigate  the  acreage  estimatea  for  without  iKcrfering  with  the 
individual  or  primary  rights  of  irrigation  relating  to  the  smwl  garden  and  grain 
fields  now  earned  on  by  the  more  thrifty  Indians  in  those  locapties. 

The  Indians  here  are  keenly  alive  to  their  situation  regawug  this  subject,  and 
in  the  application  of  their  logic  to  tribal  autonomy  the^Cre  not  slow  in  cuntem- 
plating  conditions  that  confront  them  involving  their  mslerial  welfare.  The  sub- 
ject ox  irrigation  has  been  fully  discussed  by  them  in  co£cil  and  out,  and  they  are 
unanimous  for  irrigation.  The  estimated  cost  of  this^roposed  system  as  regards 
the  money  expenditure  from  tribal  funds  will  indirectl^cvert  to  the  Indians.  They 
can  fiirnish  all  material  necessary  for  the  construction  of  dams,  ditches,  and  reser- 
voirs, besides  furnishing  all  the  manual  labor  necessRry,  excepting  the  employment 
of  a  superintendent  and  a  few  skilled  white  laborenV  I  earnestly  rocommend  early 
action  uiM>n  this  subject  by  the  honorable  Commi|lsioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

lodisn  ichooli. — There  are  two  schools  located  jfpon  this  reserve  for  the  education 
and  industrial  training  of  the  Indian  youth,  ife  pioneer  of  these  schoels  is  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  and  UrsulineG^derof  Nuns,  and  is  known  as  the  St. 
Paul's  Mission  contract  school.  It  is  located  in  a  beautiful  valley  on  the  southern  line 
of  the  reserve,  40  miles  from  the  agency  headqusfrters,  at  the  base  of  the  Little  Rocky 
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Monntains.  It  ia  a  moBt  fayored  tpot  for  a  school,  well  watered  with  fine  mountain 
ttreams  and  almost  encircled  by  the  monntains  and  bench  landB,  affording  consider- 
able protection  daring  the  bleak  winters.  The  perfect  discipline  and  regimen  pro- 
Tailing  at  this  school  rightly  deserves  the  highest  commendation  of  the  Indian  Office. 
Hiere  are  separate  and  distinct  class  aud  dormitory  quarters  for  the  boys  and  girls, 
and  apparently  everything  is  being  done  looking  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
children  domiciled  there  daring  the  school  term.  The  children  are  well  nourished 
and  clothed,  and  daring  the  last  scholastic  year  have  made  rapid  progress  in  their 
moral,  mental,  and  industrial  training.  The  average  quarterly  attendance  for  this 
school  has  been  144  pupils,  with  now  and  then  a  remote  case  of  desertion  and  ran- 
away.  The  mortality  amoujapBt  the  children  has  been  very  small — the  deaths  occurring 
resalting  from  hereditary  diseases,  and  nut  from  casual  causes. 

The  agency  boarding  school  is  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  agency 
headquarters,  overlooking  Milk  River — a  bleak  and  barren  spot  both  in  the  £«ary 
winters  and  torrid  summers  prevalent  here,  with  none  of  the  natural  or  physical 
environments  of  its  more  favored  sister  institution.  This  river,  whose  waters  are 
turgid,  with  a  strong  solution  of  alkali  in  winter,  is  gradually  washing  toward  the 
school  grounds,  aud  in  a  few  years  will  invade  the  school  premises;  at  mis  season  it 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  contaminating  line  of  stagnant  pools  of  alkali,  cre- 
ating a  winter  and  summer  menace  to  the  welfare  of  this  school  that  at  no  distant 
day  will  require  the  considerate  attention  of  the  Indian  Office.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  above  disadvantages  this  agency  boarding  school  bids  fair  to  take  rank  with 
the  first  of  its  class  as  an  instructor  of  the  Indian  youth. 

The  administration  of  the  internal  affairs  of  this  school  during  the  past  year  meets 
with  my  entire  approbation.  The  superintendent  is  a  gentleman  happily  adapted 
for  the  varied  requirements  of  his  position,  and  in  conjunction  with  an  able  corps  of 
assistants  has  carried  the  school  during  the  past  year  up  to  a  degree  of  proficiency 
that  could  well  be  emulated  by  the  primary  schools  of  the  country  at  large.  The 
children  at  all  times  are  tidy  and  neat  in  their  personnel,  and  present  an  assured 
degree  of  contentment.  The  parents  of  the  children  attending  this  school  are  fre- 
quent visitors  there,  and  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  training  their  children  are 
receiving.  No  trouble  has  been  experienced  by  the  superintendent  during  the  past 
year  to  always  have  the  school  filled  to  its  capacity  with  children.  The  children 
have  made  rapid  progress  in  their  stndies  and  in  acquiring  handicraft  in  the  various 
trades  by  a  thorough  industrial  training.  There  were  only  two  cases  of  desertion 
from  the  school.  Tne  Indian  dialect  is  forbidden  at  the  school,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
children  are  becoming  familiar  with  the  English  language. 

The  school  garden  has  been  worked  aud  cultivated  exclusively  by  the  larger  of  the 
Indian  boys,  affording  them  practical  tuition  and  instrnction  in  planting  ana  the  irri- 
gation of  land  and  the  handling  and  care  of  domestic  animals  and  fowls.  A  shoe- 
maker has  been  added  to  the  force  of  school  employes  during  the  oast  year.  This 
addition  to  the  trades  of  artisans  alrea<ly  employed  here  ma£es  a  full  complement 
of  the  recognized  mechanical  trades,  and  now  these  Indian  youths  who  show  a  pre- 
dilection for  any  of  these  trades  have  an  opportunity  of  a  thorough  and  practioal 
apprenticeship. 

Sanitary. — Under  the  kindly  care  and  skillful  treatment,  when  necessary,  of  the 
agency  physician,  the  health  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  has  been  excel- 
leiitf  At  best  this  is  a  hard  and  severe  climate,  and  with  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
Indian  ttK^^lnionary  troubles,  coupled  with  the  transition  these  people  are  now 
passing  thfoilgl^  i^^to  a  better  civilization,  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  annual  mortality 
IS  not  greater. '^  They  are  gradually  acquiring  a  moral  sentiment,  and  in  this  con- 
nection I  am  glacf^  report  that  the  Indians  of  this  reservation,  both  male  and  female, 
have  submitted  feV®^  cases  of  venereal  origin  for  treatment  than  at  any  other  time 
during  the  past  six^r^^^^*  '^^^  ^  ^  portentous  sign  of  sincere  efforts  to  forsake  the 
unnatural  and  disea^^'^^^^^^S  habit  of  prostituting  their  women — wives  and 
daughters.  \ 

The  day  of  the  modici^®  ™^"^  ^^^  ^^^  chants  and  concoctions  of  herbs  has  almost 
become  a  legend  upon  th^*'  reserve.  They  recognize  the  benefit  and  efficacy  derived 
from  professional  treatmey^^*  by  the  agency  physician,  therefore  bringing  about  the 
inevitable  result  of  immediu  ^  cb,\1»  for  relief  when  afilicted  by  disease  or  casualties. 

liie  improvement  in  the  saP^**"'^  conditions  of  the  various  camps  during  the  past 
year  has  been  marked  and  ii^os*  gratifying.  The  log  houses  in  which  they  live  in 
winter  are  well  constructed   a^'^^  ^^  many  instances  indicate  a  practical  observance 

of  the  ordinary  rules  of  sanitati^°-      ^  _.       .  ,.  .^      .        ^        ^     , 

This  reservation  has  always  hT^^  fortunate  regarding  epidemic  and  contagious 
diseases,  which  in  a  measure  is  d  *^®  *®  *^®  faithful  performance  of  the  sanitanr 
duties  devolving  upon  the  agency  |»*hy8ician.  During  the  month  of  February,  18dl, 
there  was  an  outbreak  of  chicken  ^P*^^  **  *^®  agency  boarding  school,  and  a  few 
cases  occurred  in  the  camps  but  m®*  ®°®  resulted  fatally.  Vaccination  was  made 
upon  all  of  the  school  children  la***  ^V^'^Sf  resulting  satisfactorily  in  nearly  every 

•I 
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«aae.    The  Atllowing  U  •  brief  iummorj  taken  from  the  physician'a  quarterly  report* 

for  tbe  year  ending  June  30, 1881 : 

Taken  Biok  and  treated  during  the  year 62S 

Ualea 276 

Female* 247 

Death* 43 

Birth* 33 

l:xce**of  death*  over  birth* 9 

Male*  that  died  who  were  ailnltB 16 

Female*  that  died  who  were  adalte SO 

Hale*  under  5  year*  of  age 3 

Female*  under  S  year*  of  age S 

The  oanae*  of  death  were— 
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Under  B 
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.^ 
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F. 
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"■ 

F. 

* 

J 

a 

AcnUi  jbUow  atrophy 

1 

Aoiiwpi.'^u.tab™™!!. 

I 

Coniiil  t™t«l  (1  hildbirtt . 
Uendi  b;  ItMiioE 

^^Ji'-dtST' 

^ 

. 

1 

1 

^ 

Indian  poliee. — The  police  fbrce  of  this  reeervation  coneUts  of  1  captain,  I  liea- 
tcoant,2  eergeante,  uud  14  private*.  These  Indians  repreaent  the  pick  of  both  tribes 
and  are  eqnauy  divided  between  them.  Morally  and  pbyaically  tnuy  are  fine  speci- 
men* of  Indian  manhood.  They  are  thoronghly  disciplined  in  the  perfonnance  af 
their  iwlice  dutiea. 

Dnringmy  term  of  serrice  here  the  occaeiou  has  not  arisen,  neither  baa  there  been 
■nffloient  canae  of  aggravation  requiring  their  interference  in  sappressing  distiirb- 
anoM  among  their  fellow-Indian*.  Tbe  agenuy  likewise  haa  been  very  tno  from 
tbe  commiBuon  of  petty  offeDse*. 

BoiUlngi. — The  buUdinga  erected  some  years  ago  when  the  agency  wbb  moved  down 
to  this  point  are  in  a  fair  state  of  preaervation.  They  are  built  of  Inmbor  imported 
h^  and  oott  something  ovur  $60,000.  Sncb  needed  repairs  a*  are  necesBary  are 
made  from  time  to  time  by  the  agency  carpenter. 

In  my  Jadement  the  loration  ot  the  agency  headquarters  at  this  point  was  a  grave 
mlatrte.  Toere  is  no  fresh  water  within  a  distance  of  7  miles;  the  timber  on 
the  river  bankn,  very  sparse  to  begin  with,  is  now  nearly  all  ascd  up  for  fuel  pur- 
poses and  it  may  be  necessary  to  go  to  tbe  mountain*  for  fuel  before  the  termination 
of  the  present  treaty.  The  Indian*  now  remaining  on  the  bimks  of  the  river  in 
«Mnps  are  dissatisfied  and  ore  gradually  removing  to  more  favored  localities  at  the 
foot  of  tbe  monntains,  where  wood  is  abundant  and  a  plentiful  nupply  of  ooot 
moantaln  water  always  at  hand.  When  vinitin^  there  they  cee  the  small  garden* 
of  their  friend*  and  kinspeople  teeming  with  vegetables,  with  a  brook  uf  fresh  mn- 
uing  water  in  the  vicinity  of  every  tepee  and  house.  These  contrasts  leave  their 
]mpre**ionB  behind  them  and  they  roium  to  tbeir  homes  along  tbe  valley  of  Milk 
Hlver  restlea*  and  despondent. 

Had  the  reaervation  offices  and  buildings  been  located  npon  anv  of  tbe  available 
■Ite*  on  the  sontbem  line  of  tbe  reserve,  iit  least  $10,000  could  have  been  saved  to 
the  tribal  fnnds  In  the  outlay  for  buildiug*.  Good  siibslantial  log  bouses  rould 
hkve  been  bnilt  from  timber  near  at  hand  which  would  have  fumislied  also  all  the 
lumber  necessary  for  finishing  purposes,  thereby  giving  warm  houses  for  oc<^iipation 
to  tbe  emplovte  doring  the  cold  wiutcrs  here,  instead  of  compelling  them  to  reside 
in  ftame  baifdings  that  do  not  possess  a  redeeming  feature  for  reei<lFUccs  at  anytime 
daring  the  year. 

In  oonolndiag  this  report  I  desiro  to  call  tbe  attention  of  the  Indian  OIBce  to 
attempta  that  are  now  in  progress  by  certain  parties  living  just  south  of  tlie  reHcrve 
to  have  the  General  Government  by  Coiigressionnt.  legislation  s«Kreg;ilo  tbe  most 
Tslnable  part  of  this  reservation  back  to  tbe  pablie  domain.  I  refi-r  to  tliat  section 
of  tbe  reaerration  which  embrace*  the  northern  side  of  the  Little  Rocky  MonntAin* 
extending  to  the  crest  of  said  mountains  from  the  eaatem  to  the  extreme  western 
limit  of  ute  reaerve.     Of  recent  year*  it  Beems  that  valuable  gold  and  silver  deposits 
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liave  been  discovered  within  the.  lines  of  the  Indian  reservation  on  these  monntainiS. 
A  mine  clearly  within  the  Indian  domain  has  been  worked  for  the  past  year,  until 
the  intruders  were  ejected  by  me.  These  people,  I  am  told,  have  taken  out  of  this 
mine  alone  sufficient  gold  ore  to  net  them  about  $75,000,  and  at  this  time  are  clan- 
destinely marking  out  mining  claims  all  over  these  mountains,  regardless  of  reser- 
vation rights  and  the  laws  oi  the  United  States. 

During  a  recent  visit  of  an  Indian  inspector  here,  this  matter  was  thoroughly 
gone  over  with  the  headmen  of  both  tribes,  and  they  unanimously  agreed  not  to 
consider  the  diminishing  of  their  present  holdings  here  under  any  circumstances. 
TTiey  claim  that  under  the  treaty  made  by  them  January  1,  1887,  they  were  given 
every  assurance  and  promise  that  the  lands  they  were  about  to  take  as  their  reserve 
should  be  their  permanent  homes ;  that  the  consummation  of  this  treaty  by  the 
Government  was  a  guaranty  that  they  and  their  posterity  should  never  be  disturbed 
in  the  enjoyment  of  these  mountains  and  valleys.  In  my  judgment  the  wishes  of 
the  Indians  in  this  matter  should  prevail.  It  will  only  remain  &r  the  lapse  of  three 
years  before  the  expiration  of  the  present  treaty  stipulations.  By  that  time  there 
will  not  remain  sufficient  timber  on  the  river  to  warm  a  single  cabin,  and  they  neces- 
sarily have  to  look  to  their  mountains  for  fuel.  They  claim  they  are.  now  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  become  self-supporting,  and  that  the  taking  away  of  their  moun- 
tains will  deprive  them  of  the  principal  means  to  attain  this  end.  They  also  claim, 
and  with  a  degree  of  assurance,  that  their  children  are  now  learning  aptly  the 
various  trades  of  the  whites,  and  at  the  proper  time  their  posterity  can  work  these 
mines  to  the  best  tribal  advantage.  I  submit  their  wishes  in  the  matter  to  your 
kind  consideration. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  Eellby,     . 
MajoTy  Tenth  Cavalry,  Acting  XJ,  S,  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoMMissioKBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Fort  Belknap  School. 

Fort  Belknap  Boabdino  School,  Jum  SO,  2894. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  Fort  Belknap  boardins  school. 

Boildlnift. — The  buildings  at  this  school  are  in  good  condition.  Last  August  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings in  all  the  rooms  were  calcimined  and  repaired.  This  added  greatly  to  the  appearance  and  sani* 
ta^  condition  of  the  buildings. 

An  assembly  room,  in  which  to  hold  chapel  and  literary  exercises,  is  very  much  needed. 

Attendanoa.— The  average  attendance  by  quarters  has  oeon  as  follows :  i'int  quarter,  85. 03;  second 
quarter,  114;  third  quarter,  118.4;  fourth  quarter,  117;  average  for  the  entire  year.  108.6. 

Literary  work. — The  children  have  shown  a  marked  improvement  in  the  schoolroom.  The  work 
was  csrefnlly  prepared  each  month,  at  ^e  end  of  which  a  written  eramination  was  held,  and  a 
careful  record  of  the  standing  of  each  pupil  was  kept  The  classes  are  all  carefally  graded  so  that 
when  schoolroom  work  begins  in  September  each  child's  standing  can  be  found  and  work  resumed 
without  interruption. 

Muaio. — A  large  class  has  been  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  vocal  music,  and  some  will  soon  be 
able  to  read  notes. 

In  March  the  school  employ^,  some  of  the  agency  employ^,  the  post  trader  and  his  employ6a  snb- 
Bcribed  enough  money  to  buy  instruments  for  a  brass  band.  Under  the  able  instruction  of  Charles 
Perry,  an  agency  empluy6,  tHey  have  made  phenomenal  progress,  and  are  now,  with  only  four  months' 
practice,  able  to  play  s'everal  pieces.  I  would  very  respectfully  ask  that  Mr.  Perry,  in  addition  to 
the  pay  he  receives  at  the  agency,  be  allowed  $15  per  month  for  teaching  the  school  band. 

Lidtutrial  work.— All  the  chUdren  in  the  school,  who  are  not  too  snudl,  are  regularly  detailed  for 
work.  Details  are  carefully  made  out  each  month,  so  that  during  the  year  each  boy  receives  instmo- 
tion  in  all  kinds  of  work  incident  to  a  farm,  and  each  girl  receives  instruction  in  all  kinds  of  houae> 
work. 

At  present  the  school  has  a  fine  garden  containing  12  acres.  The  agent  has  erected  a  large  tank 
on  the  bank  of  Milk  River,  which  will  bo  filled  by  means  of  a  windmill.  This  wUl  enable  ns  to  giye 
the  boys  instruction  in  irrigation,  which  is  Prtsentiol  tea  crop  in  this  region. 

Two  boys  have  been  apprenticed  as  carpenters  and  two  as  blacksmiths  during  the  year.  They  haye 
received  regular  inHtrnction  from  the  agency  mechanics,  and  have  learned  to  do  good  work.  The  bo3r* 
from  the  carpenter  shop  built  a  bake  house,  wood  shed,  ceiled  the  laundry  and  the  boys'  play  room. 

Owing  te  the  nonarrival  of  material  and  tools,  the  shoemaker  was  engaged  in  mending  harness.  He 
haa  now  begun  on  shoe  work,  however,  and  I  think  will  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  foroe  of 
employes. 

The  girls  have  received  instruction  in  all  kinds  of  housework,  such  as  cooking,  laundry  work,  caie 
of  sick,  and  sewing.    Many  of  them  axe  able  to  cut,  i3t,  and  make  their  own  clothes. 

Sanitary.— The  health  of  the  children  at  this  school  during  the  past  year  has  been  remarkably  eood. 
It  would  oe  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  a  community  containing  as  many  children  as  we  nave 
here  in  which  there  have  not  been  several  deaths  or  serious  cases  of  illness.  There  has  been  only  one 
death  during  the  year  and  no  other  serious  cases  of  sickness.  Wo  are  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  Y. 
Carroll,  the  agency  physician,  for  the  kind  and  skillful  manner  in  which  he  nas  treated  all  caaea.  I 
regard  clean  clothes  and  beds,  good  wholesome  food  (well  prepared),  soapt  and  water  in  abundance,  and 
plenty  of  exercise  as  some  of  tiie  most  important  essentials  of  good  sanitation. 

The  school  owes  much  of  its  success  the  past  year  to  the  wise  and  courteous  administration  of  Mi^. 
J.  M.  Kelley,  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry,  who  is  acting  Indian  agent  at  this  agency. 

With  a  deep  interest  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  school,  and  hearty  appreciation  of  the  kindmM 
•hown  by  the  Department,  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

L.  M.  COMFTOV, 
Sf^^erinUndent  qf  Fort  BOknop  SekoA 

The  SUPKBINTJCHDEWT  OF  JSDIAS  SOHOOLI. 
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REPORT  OF  FORT  PECK  AGENCY. 

Fort  Pkck  Agency,  Mont.,  September  16, 1894. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  roport  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for 
the  past  fiscal  year: 

Censu— 

YanktonSy  Santees,  and  remnants  of  other  Sioux  tribes 1, 286 

Assinnaboines 710 

Total 1,996 

Males 961 

Females 1,035 

School  children  between  6  and  18 : 

Males 172 

Females 201 

Total 873 

A  decrease  in  the  census  of  last  year  by  25,  presumably  accounted  for  by  mnawaya 
to  the  Canadian  reservations. 

Baservation  lies  in  northeastern  Montana,  commencing  some  35  miles  westward 
of  the  west  line  of  North  Dakota,  bounded  by  the  Missouri  River  on  the  south,  on 
the  east  by  the  Big  Muddy  River,  on  the  west  by  Milk  and  Big  Porcupine  rivers,  and 
on  the  north  by  an  east  and  west  line  100  miles  long  and  40  miles  from  the  Mis- 
souri River.  The  Assinnaboines  occupy  the  western  end  of  the  reserve,  from  Toulee 
Creek  to  Big  Porcupine  River;  the  Sioux  from  Toulee  Creek  eastward  to  the  Biff 
Muddy  River.  The  other  streams  of  any  importance  on  this  reserve  are  Poplar  and 
Wolf  creeks. 

The  reservation  should  be  fenced,  and  substantial  iron  bridges  placed  across  the 
Big  Muddy,  Poplar,  and  Big  Porcupine  rivers  and  Toulee  Creek,  on  the  main  high- 
way through  the  reservation.  These  streams  in  the  sprint  of  the  year  are  unford- 
able  on  the  line  I  have  mentioned,'  and  cause  travel  much  delay  in  making  long 
detours  to  the  northward  to  find  good  fords.  More  cattle  and  horses  have  been  lost 
to  the  agency  by  strays  during  the  last  ten  years  than  would  have  paid  for  a  sub- 
stantial fence  around  the  reserve.  Furthermore,  it  would  set  at  rest  the  question  of 
trespass  on  the  reservation  by  stockmen  and  do  away  with  the  subterfuge  of  assum- 
ing Ignorance  of  the  reservation  lines.  In  case  the  reservation  were  cut  down  at  the 
close  of  the  present  treaty,  this  fence  would  enhance  the  value  of  the  range  surren- 
dered to  stockmen,  or  its  removal  to  the  contracted  limits  of  the  new  reserve  made 
one  of  the  clauses  of  the  new  treaty. 

Irriffatioii. — The  Poplar  Creek  ditch  has  been  very  nearly  completed  to  the  new 
Bohool  garden,  some  8  miles^  beyond  which  I  shall  not  carry  it.  The  money  left  over 
from  the  last  appropriation  I  shall  request  your  honorable  Department's  permission 
to  expend  in  some  other  manner  and  for  the  following  reasons,  viz :  Poplar  Creek  will 
undoubtedly  carry  the  amount  of  water  for  the  shortened  ditch  which  I  have  spoken 
of  and  reclaim  a  considerable  body  of  land,  but  the  experience  of  the  past  season 
has  convinced  me  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  rely  upon  its  doing  much  more.  This 
has  been  a  very  costly  ditch  t>o  these  x>eople,  and  I  would  not  recommend  its  further 
completion;  relying  upon  a  water  supply  which  might  prove  inadequate. 

The  past  season  has  been  one  of  extreme  drought.  Poplar  Creek  went  very  nearly 
dry;  some  say  that  the  water  sank,  and  that  by  puddling  the  stream  above  the 
mouth  of  the  ditch  the  water  would  be  brought  to  the  surface;  others  have  rec- 
ommended a  dam;  others  a  reservoir,  etc.,  all  of  which  would  be  very  costly 
operations.  The  ditch  for  the  distance  I  have  stated  can  be  utilized  and  reclaim 
considerable  land;  beyond  this  I  would  not  carry  it.  A  small  centrifugal  pump, 
which  had  been  procured  for  this  agency  some  eight  years  ago  and  on  its  arrival 
stored  away  in  the  warehouse,  came  to  our  assistance  in  the  time  of  the  greatest 
drought.  By  utilizing  several  deep  pools  in  Poplar  Creek  and  constructing  a  nil  from 
the  stream  to  the  ditcn,  we  saved  a  considerable  quantity  of  garden  stuff  for  the 
school.  If  the  ditch  could  have  been  completed  in  time.  Poplar  Creek  was  flowing 
enough  water  to  have  made  the  garden  belore  the  period  of  drought  commenced. 

I  believe  that  for  this  reservation  the  only  unfailing  water  supply  will  be  the 
Missouri  River,  and  to  get  its  water  on  the  land'  by  means  of  pumps  driven  by  steam. 
The  question  of  fuel  will  always  be  readily  met  by  these  people.  There  is  plenty 
of  it  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  when  wood  becomes  scarce  lignite  can  be  found 
in  the  "bad  lands''  bluifs  of  the  Missouri.  Five  pumps  of  large  size  of  the  kind  I 
have  cited  would  cover  50  miles  of  the  Missouri  River  bottoms,  and  bring  more  land 
under  water  than  these  people  would  cultivate  and  be  the  cheapest  form  of  irriga- 
tion for  this  reserve.  This  land  is  productive,  and  wherever  yon  can  get  water 
upon  it  you  can  raise  heavy  crops. 
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Stock. — ^Tliese  people  have  done  very  well  with  their  cattle  and  sheep  venture  of 
the  past  year.  The  ronnd-up  of  cattle  last  June  shows  of  500  heifers  and  50  balls 
origpinally  issued  487  heifers  and  48  bulls  of  the  old  stock  and  an  increase  of  201 
calves.  Many  cows  had  not  dropped  their  calves  at  the  time  of  the  roend-up. 
Another  one  will  be  made  in  the  fall.  Of  the  sheep  issued  the  Assinaboines,  399 
ewes  and  8  bucks,  the  sheep  iiock  to-day  is  386  ewes  and  8  bucks,  old  stock,  and 
306  lambs.    Sheared  2,846  pounds  of  wool,  now  on  its  way  to  the  Minneapolis  markets 

Crops. — More  ^ound  has  been  planted  the  present  year  than  the  past,  and  not- 
withstanding the  great  heat  and  droughty  and  the  Indians'  crude  system  of  ag^cul- 
ture,  they  have  raised  considerable  corn  and  potatoes. 

Sanitary. — The  report  of  the  agency  physician  is  herewith  inclosed.  There  is  con- 
siderable mortality  among  the  children  of  a  few  months'  age.  Many  of  the  youna: 
men  barely  reach  man's  estate  before  they  die  of  consumption.  The  trouble  with 
these  people  and  many  of  the  Indian  tribes  is  that  they  are  sufl'ering  to  a  great 
extent  from  tertiary  and  inherited  syphilis,  and  it  is  that  which  is  killing  them  and 
gradually  decreasing  their  numbers. 

MinionaTy  work. — The  religious  affairs  of  the  reservation  are  watched  over  by  Rev, 
£.  J.  Lindsey,  with  a  corps  of  assistants.  You  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  sta- 
tistical report  on  this  subject.  The  society  has  in  course  of  erection  a  more  commo- 
dions  honse  of  worship  on  the  old  school  lot  recently  turned  over  to  t^m  by  your 
orders  for  this  purpose. 

EdaoationaL — The  post  of  Camp  Poplar  River  was  formally  turned  over  to  me  last 
January.  Considerable  repairs  were  needed  in  the  buildings,  but  by  March  the 
agency  boarding  school  was  started,  and  the  greatest  number  enrolled  at  any  time 
before  June  30  was  132.  However,  200  could  have  been  taken  in  had  the  supplies 
been  on  hand.  These  people  have  done  very  well  in  regard  to  bringing  in  their  chil- 
dren, no  force  or  compulsion  being  necessary.  From  June  30  to  September  10  there 
was  a  recess  of  the  school.  It  was  much  against  my  will  that  this  took  place,  for  I 
considered  that  a  good  deal  of  the  work  already  accomplished  would  be  thrown  away 
by  allowing  the  children  to  return  to  the  camp  so  soon  after  being  brought  in.  I  had 
BO  desire  that  the  class  work  should  be  continued  during  the  heat  of  summer,  but  I 
did  want  the  children  kept  at  the  school  and  some  means  resorted  to  daily  bv 
employ^s  to  keep  their  attention  occupied.  But  the  force  of  employes  was  small. 
Do  what  I  could,  I  was  unable  to  have  more  help  sent  here.  The  employes  com- 
plained that  with  their  small  force  they  could  not  stand  the  care  of  so  many  little 
ones  during  the  intense  heat,  so  very  reluctantly  I  allowed  the  school  to  be  closed  for 
the  length  of  time  stated. 

The  new  term  has  been  in  operation  about  four  days  and  the  enrollment  at  this  date 
is  120.  I  hope  another  year  will  show  more  ])rogres8  and  more  children  gathered  in. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  another  reservation  of  the  population  of  this  which  shows 
so  many  children  at  school.  When  I  get  in  those  on  the  reservation  at  the  agency 
boarding  school  I  will  have  200,  if  not  more.  At  Carlisle  there  are  some  60  or  more; 
at  Fort  Shaw  67. 

Agency  Imildings — As  a  rule,  are  in  fair  shape,  but  if  I  am  allowed  to  do  in  the 
fhtnre  what  I  wish  I  want  to  erect  some  additional  log  buildings  for  employes  and 
for  grain  houses  and  covers  for  improved  machinery.  The  warehouse  at  Wolf  Point 
will  be  rebuilt  this  year.  The  prompt  aid  of  the  Department  in  coming  to  the  relief 
of  the  Assiunaboines  when  their  building,  containing  their  supplies  aod  annuities, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  last  November  prevented  any  su£fering.  Those  Indians  should 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  their  treatment.  The  sawmill  removed  from  Poplar  to 
Wolf  Point  is  now  in  course  of  erection  at  the  latter  place. 

The  agent's  house  has  been  removed  from  its  old  site  and  placed  near  the  boarding 
school.  I  am  now  remodeling  it  os  a  hospital  for  sick  Indians  whose  ailmente  could 
receive  no  satisfactory  care  in  the  camp,  and  for  the  school — a  humanitarian  need 
which  has  long  been  felt  here,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  Department  will  allow 
me  the  employes  I  have  asked  for  to  make  it  a  success. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  are  well  under  way  putting  np  a  system  of  waterworks 
here,  and  I  hope  within  the  next  two  months  to  have  this  plant  and  that  at  Wolf 
Point  well  protected  from  fire. 

Canadian  Lidians  and  renegades  from  United  States. — Early  last  summer  I  received  word 
ttom  you  that  the  Canadian  authorities  intended  moving  across  the  line  the  rem- 
nants of  '*  Sitting  Bull's  "  people  who  took  refuge  iu  the  Northwest  Territory  in  1876, 
and  for  me  to  watch  out  for  them  and  see  that  they  were  sent  to  their  proper  reserva- 
tions. Some  75  of  these  passed  the  line  well  to  the  eastward  of  Fort  Buford,  N.  Dak., 
and  crossed  the  Missouri  River  on  the  Fort  Berth  old  Reservation.  None  came  on 
this  reservation  except  1  buck  and  10  squaws,  who  I  think  were  sent  in  here  by  their 
confederates  to  spy  out  the  land.  The  brightest  girl  in  the  party,  some  16  yean  of 
age,  1  took  by  force  and  placed  her  in  the  boarding  school  nere,  where  she  seems 
now  well  contented. 

After  the  75  already  mentioned  had  crossed  the  line  the  balance,  some  80  in  aI^ 
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rendezvonsed  at  Woody  Mountain,  Kortli  west  Tenritoiy,  and  held  a  confab,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  find  out  what  particular  terms  would  be  held  out  to  them  to  return  to 
this  oonntrjy  and  how  much  longer  the  annuity  business  would  last.  They  concluded 
to  remain  where  they  were,  and  the  Canadian  authorities  applied  no  pressure  to  com- 
pel them  to  cross  the  line,  though  they  give  them  nothing.  What  deters  those 
peonle  from  coming  over  is  the  influence  tneir  chief,  one  ''Slack  Bull/'  or  ''Lame 
Bnii6/'  possesses  over  them ;  fearing  to  lose  his  prestige  as  a  chief  when  they  come 
to  this  side — ^thi»  coupled  with  a  fear  that  he  will  be  punished  for  deviltry  committed 
along  the  Missouri  River  years  ago.  At  present  this  remnant,  I  am  told,  has  scat- 
tered again  and  leads  a  precarious  existence  on  the  little  game  found  in  that  coun- 
try, the  prostitution  of  their  women,  and  the  swill  barrels  of  the  towns  along  the 
line  of  tne  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

These  renegade  Sioux  in  Canada  are  responsible  for  offering  a  haven  of  refuge  for 
any  of  their  disgruntled  kinsmen  of  this  reservation,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  the 
Assinnaboine  reservations  of  Canada  touching  the  Wolf  Point  Indians.  The  Cana- 
dian authorities  should  be  requested  to  rouna  "  Black  Bull''  and  his  crowd  up,  and 
pass  them  over  the  line  some  place  where  they  could  be  received  by  a  body  of  United 
States  troops  and  sent  under  guard  to  the  reservations  where  they  belong,  and  made 
to  stay  there.  All  American  Indians  not  properly  represented  going  to  Canadian 
agencies  should  be  arrested  and  sent  back  to  their  agencies,  and  the  compliment 
should  be  returned  as  regards  their  Indians  coming  on  this  side. 

I  have  been  a  great  deal  annoyed  by  Indians  and  half-breeds  coming  from  the 
Turtle  Mountain  country,  firom  the  American  and  Canadian  side  of  the  nne.  Late 
in  last  fall  nearly  200  poverty-stricken  and  diseased  wretches  of  half-breeds,  foisted 
themselves  upon  me,  and  stated  that  they  had  come  from  the  snbagency  of  Devils 
Li^e,  at  Turtle  Mountain,  and  that  starvation  compelled  them  to  leave.  They  had 
to  be  taken  care  of.  The  Department  acted  very  generously  in  their  oases.  To  have 
returned  them  at  that  season  of  the  vear  would  have  caused  much  sufiering  and  loss 
of  life  to  the  children.  I  got  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  I  could.  A  few  weeks  ago  a 
delegation  of  16  Santee  Sioux,  hailing  from  the  Canadian  side  of  the  line  at  Turtle 
Mountain,  presented  themselves — no  passes — stated  that  they  belonged  to  no  reserva- 
tion on  that  side  of  the  line,  and  on  questioning  them  they  informed  me  that  they 
arrived  in  Canada  shortly  after  the  time  of  the  Minnesota  massacre,  though  they 
claimed  they  got  into  Canada  by  following  the  buffalo  and  that  the  extermination  of 
that  anim^  left  them  there  stranded.  These  classes,  I  have  stated,  are  bud  elements 
coming  on  a  reservation ;  they  tend  to  revive  in  those  Indians  that  have  settled  down 
the  roving  spirit.  The  itinerating  vagabonds  ought  to  be  taught  a  lesson  to  keep 
them  at  home.    I  will  say  the  sanie  of  all  visiting  Indians  not  properly  accredited. 

^otmenti. — ^No  applications  for  lands  in  severalty  have  been  made  by  these 
Indians,  and  until  the  land  can  be  covered  by  water  it  would  be  criminal  to  make 
these  Indians  take  allotments  of  land  not  worth  5  cents  a  township  for  agricultural 
parppses. 

Criaie. — There  has  been  one  serious  case  on  this  reserve  the  past  year.  A  worthless 
half-breed,  by  name  "Whit  Wright,''  on  the  night  of  August  26,  at  a  half-breed 
dance,  shot  and  seriously  wounded  the  telegrapn  operator  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  stationed  here.  The  offender  is  in  jail  in  Helena,  awaiting  the  results  of 
i^nry  done  his  victim,  which,  at  present,  it  is  feared  will  terminate  fatally. 

Bailroads. — The  Great  Northern  Railroad  traverses  the  length  of  the  reservation. 
They  kill  a  good  deal  of  stock,  and  bum  considerable  prairie  and  hay,  and  are  nro- 
Terbially  slow  in  paying  the  claims  of  those  people  for  property  so  destroyeu.  I 
believe,  however,  when  they  negotiated  the  right  of  way  through  the  reservation, 
and  were  trying  to  obtain  a  lease  of  some  gravel  beds  on  the  reserve,  they  were 
extremely  fertile  in  promises. 

The  Department — Inspector  Duncan  was  here  last  June. 

Foliee. — Are  19  in  number,  13  employed  at  agency,  and  6  at  Wolf  Point ;  fairly 
efficient. 

Indian  oonrt — ^Three  judges — do  good  service — should  have  double  pay,  $20  per 
month,  and  given  clothes  which  would  bespeak  their  magisterial  character. 

Indian  traders. — There  are  3  licensed  traders  on  this  reservation,  2  at  the  agency, 
and  1  at  the  subagency.  Wolf  Point.  In  addition  the  Indians  at  Wolf  Point  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  trade  at  2  stores,  Just  off  the  reservation,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Missouri  River. 

Coaeliision. — During  the  past  seven  years  the  present  treaty  has  been  in  force  there 
has  been  a  large  sum  of  money  expended  on  these  people.  The  results  obtained  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  expenses.  The  field  is  none  the  most  promising.  Whether 
there  has  been  any  improvement  during  the  year  of  my  administration  I  would  pre- 
§&t  to  have  others  pronounce  criticism. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  Sprole, 
Captain  Eighth  Cavalry,  Acting  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Report  or  SuPERmrENDENT  of  Poplar  River  School. 

FOST  TmcHL  AoKifOT,  MoMT.,  SepUvuber  IS,  1894. 

SiB:  In  compliance  with  roar  request  I  bare  the  honor  to  tnbmit  the  following  report  of  Poplar 
River  boarding  school,  for  tne  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1894 : 

We  were  tnuiaferred  firom  Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho^  this  school,  arriving  here  January  7, 18M.  The 
military  abandoned  the  post  aboat  Jannary  10.  The  time  nntil  March  21  was  occuplea  in  getting 
the  buildings  ready  for  use.  School  opened  Mardh  21,  1804.  Under  your  instructions  I  took  charge 
as  actins  superintendent.  As  you  are  aware,  the  superintendent's  positiom  was  not  filled,  hence  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  doing  the  work  of  the  superintendent  since  that  time. 

We  had  no  trouble  m  securing  pupils.  At  the  end  of  the  year  wo  had  enrolled  132,  with  an  ayerage 
the  last  quarter  of  90.  Could  we  nave  had  sufficient  help,  clothing,  etc.,  we  could  without  any  com- 
pulai  on  have  filled  the  school  to  its  fall  capacity.  160.  li  we  could  have  the  entire  post  and  have  it 
put  in  proper  repair,  we  can,  I  am  sure,  have  a  scnool  of  200. 

T  he  children  being  mostly  small,  we  should  have  a  complete  force  of  employes.  The  i>ast  year  has 
been  one  which  thoroughly  tested  the  employes  in  this  scnool,  as  we  have  naa  but  little  more  {nan  half 
a  force.  Some  are  deserving  mat  credit  for  their  perseverance  and  willingness,  while  others  were 
not  adapted  to  boarding-school  routine  and  soon  found  they  had  *'  missed  their  calling.'*  Of  course 
the  difficulties  attending  the  opening  of  an  Indian  boarding  school  makes  it  very  discouraging  for  sU, 
and  only  those  who  are  thoroughly  mtereeted  in  the  work  will 'succeed. 

The  boys  have  been  instructed  in  farming  as  far  as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  The  dry 
season,  and  the  irrigation  not  being  compleud  in  time,  made  this  industry  almost  a  failure.  However, 
we  had  quitd  a  few  vegetables. 

We  hope  to  have  stock  the  coming  year,  so  we  can  give  them  instruction  in  this  branch  of  industry. 

The  girls  have  been  taught  in  all lunds  of  household  work  which  is  suited  to  this  locality,  and  have 
done  exceedingly  well. 

In  the  schoolroom  I  am  sure  the  work  was  all  that  could  be  expected,  with  but  one  regular  teacher 
and  132  children,  ungraded,  to  begin  with. 

If  we  have  horses,  cattle,  and  cnickens  furnished  as,  with  our  irrigation  ditch  completed,  we  folly 
expect  to  do  much  more  work,  and  be  able  to  make  a  much  better  report  at  the  close  of  another  year. 

in  conclnsion  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  all  favors  and  support  from  yonr  office,  and 
to  tibose  employes  who  faithiully  performed  their  many  duties,  both  in  and  out  of  theu'  regular  work. 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  most  respectftilly, 

J.  H.  Welch, 
PrineipcA  Teacher  and  Acting  Superintendent. 

Capt.  H.  W.  Spbolb, 

Acting  U,  8.  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OP  TONGUE  RIVER  AGENCY. 

Tongue  River  Agency, 
Lame  Deer,  Mont,^  September  8S,  1894. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1894,  together  with  census  and  statistics  of  Vidians : 

BeservatioiL — This  reservation  was  set  aside  by  executive  order  dated  November  26, 
1884,  and  is  located  in  Custer  County,  Mont.    It  is  bounded  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  107th  meridian  of  west  longitude,  where  the  southern  40-mile  limit  of 
the  ffrant  to  the  l^orthem  Pacific  Railroad  Oompanv  intersects  said  meridian,  thence  south  along  said 
mendian  to  a  point  30  miles  south  of  the  point  where  the  Montana  base  line  when  extended  will 
intersect  said  meridian:  thence,  due  east  to  a  point  12  miles  east  of  the  Rosebud  Rirer;  thence,  in  a 
northeasterly  direction  along  a  line  parallel  witn  said  river,  and  12  miles  distant  therefrom,  to  a  point 
on  the  southern  40-mile  limit  of  the  grant  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  12  miles  distant 
from  the  said  rirer ;  thence  westwardly  along  said  40-mile  limitf  and  across  the  Rosebud  Riyer,  to  the 
place  of  beginniog. 

In  addition  to  this,  and  adjoining  on  its  southeast  boundary,  is  a  tract  of  about 
600  square  miles,  which  was  withheld  from  settlement  for  the  benefit  of  these  Indians 
by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  There  are  rich  valleys  along  the  Rosebnd 
and  Tongue  rivers  on  the  reservation  that,  if  irrigated,  would  be  very  productive, 
which  has  been  proven  by  the  efforts  of  white  settlers  who  are  living  thereon  ana 
have  their  claims  watered;  though  it  is  only  the  valley  land,  which  is  a  very  small 
area  compared  with  the  reserve,  that  can  be  utilized  for  agriculture,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  is  fenced  in  by  white  settlers  who  filed  their  claims  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  order  setting  the  reservation  aside  and  have  bona  fide  rights.  The  balance  of 
the  reservation  is  hill  land,  and  is  good  only  for  grazing  purposes  and  the  pine  tim- 
ber with  which  it  abounds. 

Farming. — Seeds  were  issued  to  the  Indians,  as  has  been  the  custom,  and  the  usnal 
efforts  made  at  farming.  The  result  is  not  at  all  satisfact'Ory,  though  on  account  of  the 
favorable  season  perhaps  more  produce  was  raised  than  ever  before  since  the  location 
of  the  Indians  at  this  place.    I  will  make  this  the  subject  of  a  later  communication. 

Indians. — This  tribe  numbers  at  present  1,227  Indians,  241  males  above  18  years  of 
age,  384  females  above  14  yearn  of  age,  and  311  school  children  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  16. 

Thirty -three  of  the  latter  are  enrolled  at  the  St.  Labre  Mission  school  on  Tonsae 
River,  and  25  at  the  agency  day  school.  There  are  also  about  34  children  belonging 
to  this  agency  attending  the  school  at  Fort  Shaw,  Mont.,  that  are  not  indaded  ia 
the  census. 
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SehooL — ^The  adyanta^es  for  ^acatinff  the  children  of  this  arenoy  are  not  what 
they  shonld  be.  There  is  a  small  day  school  at  the  agency,  which  is  only  available 
to  those  living  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  a  Catholic  contract  school,  located  on 
Tongue  River,  about  25  miles  from  the  agency,  that  can  accommodate  about  40 
pnpQs.  I  earpestly  recommend  that  a  boarding*^  school  be  established  here  at  the 
agency,  thus  giving  the  Indians  the  advantage  of  a  school  conducted  by  employ^ 
selected  according  to  their  efficiency  for  the  work.  The  Indians  are  decidedly 
opposed  to  sending  their  children  away  to  school,  as  they  want  them  where  they 
can  see  them  occasionally,  and  have  asked  repeatedly  for  a  boarding  school,  prom- 
ising to  keep  it  filled  if  established. 

Indian  police. — There  are  9  privates  and  1  captain  at  this  agency.  They  are  usu- 
ally thorough  in  carrying  out  my  orders,  though  slow  to  report  any  misdemeanors 
of  the  Indians.    They  are,  however,  of  great  service  to  the  agent. 

Indian  Judges. — On  account  of  the  peculiar  ideas  of  justice  of  this  court  it  can 
only  be  trusted  with  minor  offenses.    The  more  important  cases  I  adjust. 
Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  W.  H.  Stouch. 
Captain,  Third  Infantry,  Acting  U,  8.  Indian  AgenL 

The  CoMMissioxsR  of  Indian  Affairs. 


EEPOETS  OF  AGENTS  IN  NEBEASKA. 

REPORT  OF   OMAHA  AND  WINNEBAGO  AGENCY. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebr.,  August  SB,  1894. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  census  of  the  Omahas  and  Winnebagoes  of 
June  30, 1894,  with  annual  statistics  of  both  tribes,  and  to  make  my  annual  report, 
as  fellows': 

Omahas: 

Total  population 1,170 

Males  above  18  years 284 

Females  above  14  years 355 

Children  between  6  and  16  yours 264 

Attending  school 200 

Not  attending  school 64 

Winnebagoes : 

Total  population 1,194 

Males  above  18  years 376 

Females  above  14  years 404 

Children  between  6  ami  16  years 204 

Attending  school 175 

Not  attending  school 29 

WINNEBAGOES. 

A^rienltme. — There  has  been  an  increase  over  last  year  in  cultivating  land  and 
fencing  it  of  about  1,800  acres.  A  much  larger  increase  in  farming  would  no  doubt 
have  been  made  had  the  illegal  lessees  been  obliged  to  observe  the  rules  of  the 
Department  in  leasing,  as  many  Indians  would  have  reserved  a  portion  of  their 
lands  which  now  they  are  unable  to  obtain  possession  of.  These  Indians  have 
become  fully  alive  to  the  profit  attending  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  and  a  large 
number  will,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  placed  upon  their  allotments,  which  have  been 
leased  from  them  in  violation  of  law,  till  some  portion  of  their  lands  themselves. 
Many  have  made  an  effort  this  year,  but  owing  to  the  extraordinary  drought  this 
season  only  about  a  half  crop  will  be  generally  obtained.  In  this  connection  I 
think  that  some  assistance  should  be  rendered  those  inclined  to  cultivate  their 
lands,  such  as  horses,  wagons,  and  harness. 

Seed  was  issued  this  year  as  follows:  Wheat,  1,000  bushels ;  oats,  1,000  bushels; 
com,  500  bushels;  potatoes,  500  bushels. 

Eduoation. — During  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  the  new  school  buildings  have 
t>een  ocoupied.  They  are'  handsome,  solid,  and  comfortable.  The  schoolrooms  are, 
however,  inadequate  in  size,  but  as  a  boys'  dormitory  and  play  and  assembly  rooms 
have  been  anthorized,  that  defect  is  corrected.  The  buildings  are  hecitod  by  steam 
and  the  water  and  drainage  systems  are  complete.    Both  are  very  satisfactory. 

A  report  of  the  superintendent  is  forwarded  herewith,  in  which  the  details  of  the 
working  of  the  school  for  the  past  year  are  set  forth. 
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In  my  opinion  the  aohool  has  closed  on  a  year's  refj  satisfactory  work.  I  notice 
a  marked  improrement  in  the  pupils  in  tone  and  bearing,  an  improvement  dne,  I 
think,  to  the  careful  work  of  the  superintendent  and  teachers  and  the  new  and 
pleasant  surroundings.  The  industrial  branch  of  the  education  of  the  boys  has 
been  well  conducted. 

If isrionaiy  work. — Tlie  missionary  work  here  consists  of  the  holding  of  theseryice, 
Presbyterian  in  form,  on  Sundays,  with  some  visits  among  the  Indians  on  the  reser- 
vation, and  as  a  result  of  the  work  for  about  live  years,  16  communicants  are 
reported. 

Boad  making  and  repairing. — The  Indians  have  worked  out  their  poll  tax,  levied  by 
Thurston  County,  in  many  cases,  and  in  others  have  paid,  while  others  are  delin- 
quents in  payment  of  the  tax.  The  bridges  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency  have  been 
put  in  by  Indians  under  the  direction  of  the  county  officials.  There  have  been 
abont  2  miles  of  new  road  made  and  about  50  miles  of  roads  repaired  by  Indians. 

Allotments. — There  have  been  no  new  allotments  during  the  year,  excepting  two 
made  to  parties  in  lieu  of  land  given  up  to  the  purchasers  of  the  Emerson  town 
site,  by  proper  authority. 

A  large  number  (796)  of  patents  were  received  for  lands  allotted  in  1888.  Amon^ 
these,  however,  appear  in  some  instances  the  names  of  those  who  were  afterward 
decided  to  be  fictitious,  and  in  some  instances  the  patents  show  the  names  of  those 
who  are  misnamed;  that  is  to  say,  that  land  is  patented  to  a  party  who  is  not  and 
was  not  known  by  the  name  in  which  the  patent  is  given,  yet  evidently  intended 
for  the  party  who  occupied  the  land  and  who  was  the  identical  person  to  whom 
the  allotment  was  made.  Some  of  those  who  have  been  decided  as  fictitious  are 
now  living,  and  in  other  cases  the  heirs  are  present;  this  from  evidence  which  can 
not  well  be  controverted. 

As  a  number  of  old  patents  were  decided  to  govern  the  right  of  occupancy  over 
the  later  allotment  of  the  same  lands  to  persons  other  than  the  patentee,  some  diffi- 
culty has  been  experienced  in  explaining  the  title  and  in  settling  the  matter.  In 
some  cases  the  decision  has  placed  the  allottee  landless,  or  with  but  40  acres,  or 
deprived  him  of  a  house  built  on  the  land ;  but  no  serious  difficulty  has  occurred  in 
obtaining  the  concurrence  of  the  allottee  in  the  decision,  except  in  a  few  instances 
where  the  Indian  has  appealed  to  the  Department  direct,  that  is,  not  through  the 
agent,  and  obtained  an  authority  to  continue  in  occupancy,  which  I  think  some- 
what unsettles  others  and  causes  them  to  think  that  they  should  have  the  same 
privilege. 

Those  Indians  who  are  without  allotments  should  be  allotted  lands  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

Many  of  the  Indians  whose  lands  are  held  by  illegal  lessees,  would  be  able  to  culti- 
vate some  of  their  lands  if  they  were  in  possession  of  thorn.  Every  effort  possible 
was  made  to  eject  the  illegal  lessees,  but  the  sympathy  of  the  courts  was  outained 
by  misrepresentation — on  this,  that  the  organization  leasing  the  lands  from  the 
Indians  airect,  in  violation  of  law,  made  it  appear  that  the  ''settlers  on  the  soil" 
would  be  disturbed  and  damaged.  This  is  not  the  fact.  The  settlers  would  almost 
unanimously  prefer  to  lease  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department;  bnt 
are  held,  pecuniarily,  by  the  lawless  corporations  and  individuals  who  have  sub- 
leased to  them.  If  the  settlers  paid  the  Indians  the  amount  they  now  pay  the  land- 
grabbers,  a  largely  increased  revenue  would  b^  obtained.  However,  it  is  presumed 
that  this  question  will  soon  be  settled,  as  the  matter  will  go  to  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  the  next  term.  Assi^nients  of  errors  were  filed,  the  appeal  was  allowed 
from  the  U.  S.  circuit  court,  district  of  Nebraska,  the  citation  issued  and  served,  and 
the  transcript  was  ordered  and  is  now  practically  completed  and  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  immediately. 

Employ^. — The  clerical  assistance  is  insufficient  without  a  clerk  especially  upon 
leases.  The  investigation  as  to  title  necessary  before  a  lease  is  made,  tne  complying 
with  the  requirements  generally,  and  the  matters  of  land  throughout  the  reserva- 
tion— ^that  is,  the  ad^justing  of  claims,  assisting  the  Indian  to  get  his  pay,  and  settling 
difficulties  of  long  standing,  and  the  prospect,  in  the  near  future,  of  preparing  state- 
ments in  relation  to  ejectments,  ana  the  routine  business,  accountability,  etc. — 
make  the  clerical  labor  arduous  and  voluminous. 

The  farmers  have  every  moment  occupied,  at  this  season,  out  of  doors,  superin- 
tending machines,  mowers,  reapers,  thrasiiers,  etc.,  regulating  their  use,  repairing 
them,  measuring  laud,  and  advising  and  instructing  those  who  require  it. 

The  carpenter  and  blacksmith  have  more  work  than  thi^y  can  do  promptly,  in 
repairing  wagons,  farming  impleinents,  shoeing  horses,  and  in  performing  the  work 
usually  done  at  a  shop  of  that  character. 

The  services  of  an  interpreter  are  necessary,  and  the  duties  have  been  performed 
by  the  incumbent  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  during  the  ]>a8t  year. 

Ag«n(7  poUoe. — ^The  Indian  police  were  useful  during  the  year  in  capturing  whisky 
peddlers,  watching  the  timber  thieves,  acting  as  couriers,  and  capturing  runaway 
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sohool  ehildren.  They  also  act  as  messengers,  in  tarn,  at  the  agttiey  office,  and  gea- 
erally  are  faithftil  and  efficient. 

Ftom  information  obtained  from  them,  I  have  had  a  number  of  Indians  arrested, 
obtabied  tiie  evidence  neccRsary  to  convict  whisky  peddlers,  arrested  them,  and  haa 
them  tried.  The  U.  8.  diKtrict  court,  at  Omaha,  looks  upon  the  offense  as  a  venal  one^ 
however,  and  a  small  Ane  only  is  the  result  of  a  conviction. 

AffT*ft**** — During  the  past  year  no  teams  nor  wagons  nor  harness  have  been 
issued.  There  are  a  number  of  Indians  who  would  do  better  if  they  were  aided  and 
I  think  that  more  land  would  be  broken ;  but,  as  suggested  last  year,  the  wagons, 
horses,  or  whatever  valuable  means  of  assistance  are  given  to  them  should  beneld 
by  the  Unit-ed  States  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  whites,  who  advance 
money  on  them,  taking  a  mortgage  on  the  stock,  etc.,  and  in  the  event  of  nonpay- 
ment when  due,  seize  the  property. 

Xflffals  and  erimes. — There  seems  still  to  exist  an  opposition  to  the  marriage  cere- 
mony under  the  State  code,  the  Indians  preferring  the  loose  method  of  living  together 
as  man  and  wife  as  long  as  it  suits  them,  and  separating  when  they  choose,  without 
formality.    The  result  is,  in  effect,  the  destruction  of  morals,  almost  totally. 

No  serious  crimes  are  committed  by  these  Indians,  but  petty  irregularities  are 
innumerable.  The  tribe  as  a  whole  is  not  addicted  to  drunkenness,  and  yet  a  number 
of  them  drink ;  some  of  them,  at  times,  become  very  thoroughly  intoxicated.  They 
are  improvident,  and  this  leads  them  to  petty  thefts  and  disregard  of  personal  prop- 
erty, which  is  perhaps  partially  caused  by  the  extreme  difficulty  there  is  in  obtain- 
ing punishment  of  an  Indian,  for  offenses  committed,  by  the  local  courts,  the  Indian 
who  has  been  ii^jured  preferring  to  compromise  with  the  one  who  injures,  upon  the 
payment  by  the  latter  the  appraised  value  of  the  damage. 

Houses. — ^There  was  but  one  house  built  during  the  year  for  allottees,  and  a  few 
were  repaired.  It  would  be  well,  I  think,  to  aid  some  of  the  younger  Indians  by 
building  them  houses  as  soon  as  possession  is  obtained  of  the  land,  which  is  now 
held,  largely,  by  illegal  lessees. 

Banitatum.— A  report  of  the  agency  physician  is  forwarded  herewith  on  this  subject. 

OBIAHAB. 

The  Omahas  are  self-supporting  in  that  they  pay  for  all  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  conducting  their  schools  and  shops,  and  maintain  themselves  otherwise. 

XdueatioiL — ^The  Omaha  industrial  school  has  been  extremely  well  conducted 
dnrinf^  the  nast  year;  the  number  of  pupils  reaching  102  during  the  term,  the 
capacity  of  tne  school  being  about  85.  A  boys'  dormitory  and  a  water  system  are 
required,  but  the  Department  has  directed  estimates  to  be  made  for  those,  and  I  pre- 
sume they  will  be  erected  as  soon  as  practicable.  A  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  school  will  be  transmitted  with  this  report,  giving  the  details  of  this  institution. 

There  are  two  ''district  schools''  authorized  by  the  tribe,  one  of  them  now  being 
built.   These  I  presume  will  receive  their  pro  rata  of  State  funds  for  school  purposes. 

Lsasss. — A  large  majority  of  the  Omahas  have  leased  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Department,  but  in  some  cases  the  illegal  lessees  refnse  to  give  possession,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  local  courts  and  of  the  U.  8.  circuit  court  for  the  district  of 
Nebraska  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  enforce  the  United  States  laws  relative  to 
these  lands.  The  case,  however,  of  the  Flournay  Company  (Winnebago)  will  prac- 
tically settle  the  question,  the  status  of  which  is  set  forth  under  the  head  of '' Win- 
nebagoes." 

Morals  and  eiimes. — Tho  Omahas  use  intoxicants  largely,  being  induced  thereto  in  a 
great  degree  by  the  whites  in  the  surrounding  towns.  I  have  caused  the  arrest  of 
all  those  whom  I  could  hope  to  convict  of  the  crime;  but  so  long  as  an  Indian  can 
raise  the  money  for  whisky  or  other  intoxicant  there  will  be  some  one  to  furnish  it  in 
the  surrounding  villages.  Some  of  the  females  indulge,  too,  in  the  habit  of  intoxi- 
cation, but  not  many.  In  fourteen  cases  the  custom  of  polvgamy  obtains,  and  very- 
many  cases  of  illegal  cohabitation  exist.  As  a  result,  much  hardship  to  children  and 
women  occurs. 

Two  oases  have  come  to  my  knowledge  where  the  death  of  the  Indians  occurred 
by  their  falling  from  wagons  while  intoxicated.  Assaults  while  intoxicated  have 
been  made  by  Indians  upon  each  other,  in  one  case  resulting  in  a  close  approach  to 
murder.  Efforts  were  specially  made  to  procure  legal  punishment  for  this  crime, 
but  results  were  unsatisfactory. 

The  punishment  for  whisky-peddling  is  entirely  inadequate,  the  statistics  here- 
with snowing  that  $25  fine  and  costs  is  the  extreme  penalty  inflicted  upon  convic- 
-tion  of  the  crime. 

The  Omahas  have  requested  that  a  police  force  be  maintained,  and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  some  good  results  might  obtain  by  its  use. 

The  Omahas  and  Winnebagoes  both  continue  to  carry  out  many  old  customs,  which 
are  in  antagonism  to  their  civilization.    The  older  members  ol  both  tribes  keep  up 
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the  dsnoing — ^war  danoes,  medioine  dances,  and  othen — at  which  they  appear  coe- 
tomed  aa  they  were  years  ago.  They  antagonise  the  form  of  marriage  nnder  the  State 
law.  They  reqaire  the  ycun^er  people  to  return  to  the  Indian  mode  of  dress,  eTcn 
after  they  have  heen  away  nrom  the  reservation  to  school.  They  object,  in  the 
majority,  to  any  but  ''medicine  men"  of  the  tribe  attending  the  sick  or  in^inred. 

And  yet,  with  all  this,  there  is  an  improvement  in  their  Knowledge  and  conduct. 
Some  of  the  younger  ones  who  have  oeen  away  to  school  returned,  and  tried  to 
live  upon  the  reservation,  but  now  desire  to  go  to  school  again  to  enable  them  to  learn 
enou^  to  transact  their  business.  This  appears  to  me  an  improvement,  and  their 
consciousness  of  their  needs  foreshadows  their  future.  Heretofore  they  thought 
that  they  **  knew  enough.''  They  now  see  that  they  do  not,  and  it  Is  this  faint  glijoa- 
mer  of  their  necessities  and  duty  to  themselves  that  makes  me  sure  that  there  is  an 
improvement.  Here  and  there,  too,  a  young  woman,  the  mother  of  several  children, 
desires  to  go  to  school.     This  is  surely  an  indication  of  an  improvement  in  desires. 

These  people  are  not  yet  capable  of  standing  alone,  but  in  some  years  will,  without 
doubt,  be  able  to  cope  with  their  neighbors,  if  thoroughly  and  properly  instructed 
and  placed  in  possession  of  their  lands,  which,  practically,  have  been  taken  from 
them  largely. 

Altogether,  I  think  that  during  the  year  an  advancement  has  been  made.    Unfor- 
tunately, the  frost  of  early  spring  and  the  drought  of  midsummer  has  reduced  the 
coming  crops  about  half,  but  an  effort  was  made  which  of  itself  is  beneficial. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  H.  Beck, 
Captain  Tenth  Cavalry,  Acting  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  or  Superintendent  of  Omaha  School. 

Omaha  Industrial  School,  Nebr.,  Augutt  25, 1894. 

SiB:  In  oorapliance  with  iostmotioxis  I  hsve  the  honor  to  sTibinit  my  annusl  report  for  theflecal 
year  ending  June  30,  1894 : 

In  every  department  the  work  of  the  school  has  been  more  satisfactory  thia  year  than  last,  which 
is  owing,  in  a  great  measnre,  to  the  fact  that  the  children  were  not  allowed  to  return  to  their  sev- 
eral homes  for  the  purpone  of  visiting,  which  was  a  former  custom  in  this  school.  There  have  been  no 
pupils  allowed  to  leave  the  school  for  longer  than  a  few  hours,  except  in  cases  of  emergencieiL  without 
authority  from  the  agent,  and  as  snch  authority  was  never  granted,  without  mv  recommendation  or, 
any  way.  left  to  my  discretion,  the  narents  soon  learned  not  to  ask  for  their  children  without  Spod 
reasons  for  so  doiug.  In  this  way  tne  cuBtom  was  discouraged  both  at  the  agency  and  schooL  The 
fact  that  the  children  were  not  allowed  to  return  home  each  month  for  a  week's  vacation  may  hare 
been  the  cause  of  a  few  more  runaways  than  otherwise  would  have  been,  but  taking  eveirthing  into 
consideration  the  plan  was  much  better  than  that  of  previona  years,  and  I  think  should  oe  enraroed 
more  rigidly  in  the  future. 

Industries. — The  induntrial  training  of  the  school  has  been  similar  to  that  of  previoua  years.  The 
boys  have  been  regularly  detailed  to  the  different  work,  such  as  providing  wood,  attending  the  stock, 
repairing  walks,  fences.' etc.. ,  plowing,  planting,  and  cultivating  the  farm  and  garden.  Boys  have  also 
been  detailed  to  ossiHt  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith  in  the  school  shops,  when  their  work  has  be«tt 
well  done. 

The  girls,  under  the  supervision  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  matron,  seamstreas,  lanndreaa,  and 
cook,  have  satisfactorily  done  all  the  work  pertaining  to  these  departments,  thoronghneaa  being 
insisted  upon  in  each. 

Farm  and  garden. — Our  farm  and  garden  last  year  yielded  a  bountiful  supply.  HowBver,  thia  Tear 
we  will  not  be  so  fortunate.  Our  com  will  probably  not  yield  more  than  naif  a  crop.  Aaide  noai 
some  early  onions,  and  radishes,  our  garden  has  been  almost  a  failure.  This  is  owing  to  a  very  late 
frost,  which  killed  everything  planted  in  the  garden  and  necessitated  an  entire  replanting,  a  great 
deal  of  which  has  never  grown  on  account  of  tne  very  dry  aeason.  Our  cornfield,  of  20  aorea,  which 
had  received  two  cultivations,  was  entirely  killed  by  frost,  and  the  replant  will  be  so  lat«  thatit  oan 
not  mature  and  con  he  used  only  as  fodder.  Our  squash  and  pumpkin  yield,  which  in  an  ordinary 
season  would  have  been  abundant,  will  be  not  more  than  half  a  crop.  The  same  may  be  said  of  pot^ 
toes.  This  is  very  unfortunate,  as  our  children  have  learned  to  reliaik  almost  all  varietiea  of 
tables. 

Stock.— The  school  stock  has  done  excellently.    Ourhogs  brought  the  highest  market  prioe. 
present  indications  are  that  we  will  have  15  hogs  and  several  head  of  cattle  to  go  onto  the  market 
next  spring. 

Snbsistsnoe. — The  ration  as  prescribed  by  the  Department,  taken  in  connection  with  the  prodtbots 
of  the  farm,  garden,  cows,  and  chickens,  has  been  ample  and  very  satisfactory  to  the  ohiluen,  mad 
there  have  been  no  complaints  from  narenta  that  their  children  have  not  had  enough  to  eat. 

Under  this  head  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  meat  and  flour.  The  meat  and  floor  fair*, 
nished  the  school  the  past  year  far  excelled  in  equality  that  of  the  previona  year,  although  fomi^ied 
at  leas  eost.  Heretofore  tlie  meat  has  been  furnished  by  dealers  from  some  of  the  neighboring  towns, 
the  nearest  of  which  is  10  miles  distant.  It  never  arrived  at  the  school  as  early  as  it  shonld  have, 
and  during  the  warm  days  of  early  spring  and  late  fall  would  i^reauently  be  spoiled  or  teint^'td  when 
it  did  arrive ;  and  although  the  specincations  designated  the  kind  of  meat  to  be  fhmished,  wo  wws 
seldom  able  to  secure  good  meat,  as  the  best  of  the  meat  was  furnished  the  trade  and  the  aohool  was 
furnished  an  inferior  grade. 

During  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  past  year  our  meat  was  famished  by  tho  agonoj 
trader,  it  was  always  delivered  fresh  from  the  ice  box  and  on  time,  on  which  account  we  did  noi 
use  as  much  meat  as  formerly  by  at  least  one-fifth .  This  enabled  us  to  vary  the  bill  of  fiure  by  anhitf' 
tuting  other  articles  for  meat,  aa  anthorisod  by  paragraph  82  of  *'  Bulea  for  Indijui  aohool  Mrvioo.**  X 
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xvspaotflillT  and  Mumevtly  reoommend  tbftt  the  meat  and  flour  be  ftimished  this  oomiDg  year  aa  it  was 
lastw  pnrriaing  it  can  be  done  at  no  greater  expense  to  the  De|>artinent. 

▼intors. — ^Aside  ftom  freqnent  Tisits  firom  Capt.  Beck,  acting  Indian  aeent,  the  school  has  been 
risited  bv  Inspector  Cadman,  Special  Agent  Able,  and  Inspector  McConmck,  all  of  whom  gave  the 
school  a  thorongh  inspection  ana  made  many  Talnable  snggestions. 

Hsalth. — The  nealth  of  the  children  daring  the  pest  year  has  been  remarkably  good.  There  have 
been  no  deaths  and  no  case  of  wy  severe  sickness. 

Holidsys. — All  of  the  holidays  were  appropriately  observed.  The  6.  A.  B.  iK>st  and  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Onawa,  lovra,  extended  the  school  an  mvitation  to  be  present  at  and  participate  in  the  Decora- 
tion Day  exercises  in  their  city,  which  was  accepted,  and  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  children  con- 
dooted  themselves  very  creditably,  making  manv  warm  friends,  not  only  amon^  the  children  bat  also 
the  adults  of  the  city.  They  received  marked  attention  at  all  hands  ana  were  in  fact  one  of  the  main 
featares  of  the  day. 

Arbor  Day  was  not  only  observed  by  appropriate  literary  exercises,  bat  each  pupil  planted  a  tree 
in  onr  newly  laid-out  grove,  and  many  were  interested  enough  in  their  trees  to  carry  water  of  even- 
ings to  try  and  keep  them  living.  Had  this  not  been  done  but  few  of  oar  trees  woula  have  survived 
the  hot  and  dry  sommer. 

Police, — There  should  be  a  police  force  appointed  for  this  reservation,  with  one  of  the  force  sta- 
tioned at  the  school,  whose  duty  would  be,  aside  from  regular  police  duty,  to  look  after  runaway 
papila  and  bring  pupils  into  school  whenever  necessary.  Many  of  the  young  men  of  the  tribe  have  been 
qaite  troablesome  of  evenings  and  Sundays.  The  girls  can  not  go  out  for  an  evening's  walk  or  even 
to  church  wittioat  being  accompanied  by  some  male  employer  A  policeman  endowed  with  the  proper 
aathority  would  soon  quell  this  and  similar  nuisances.  The  tribe  is  almost  unanimous  in  its  desire 
for  a  police  force. 

Vseds. — When  our  new  system  of  water  works  and  sewage  will  have  been  put  in  and  our  new  dor- 
mitory for  boys  erected,  we  will  not  require  much  bat  what  can  be  accomplished  by  jnipils  and 
employte. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  extend  the  thanks  of  the  school  not  only  to  Capt.  Beck  for  his  many  oflSdal 
acta,  which  made  it  possible  to  oonduct  so  successful  a  school,  but  also  to  Mrs.  Beck,  whose  helping 
hand  has  been  felt  on  many  occasions.  The  interest  these  people  have  taken  in  Omaha  school  has  been 
an  incentive  to  both  employ6s  and  pupils  and  in  several  cases  to  parents  themselves. 

The  thanks  of  the  school  are  also  extended  to  the  Department  for  its  liberality  daring  the  past  year. 

Yeiy  respectftilly  submitted. 

TfEMD,  C.  Campbell, 

Suptfintitndtintt 

The  SUPBBIKTENDKNT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

(Throogh  Capt.  Wm.  H.  Bbck,  Acting  Indian  Agent,) 


BXPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  WiNNEBAGO  SCHOOL. 

Omaha  and  Winnebaoo  Aoknot,  JtUy  f ,  1894. 

SiB>-I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  Winnebago  boarding  school,  as  pro- 
Tided  Vy  section  42,  rules  for  Indian  achools,  for  transmission  to  the  honorable  Superintendent  of 
Indian  achools. 

The  sohool  is  now  located  in  the  new  plant,  having  removed  from  temporary  qnarters.  in  which  it 
had  been  operated  for  nineteen  months,  to  new  builaings  December  1, 1^3,  with  40  pupils. 

The  new  nhmt  is  light,  aiiy,  and  very  commodioos  in  most  re8i>ects.  However,  a  fatal  defect  is  in 
the  sise  of  tne  schoolrooms.  There  were  constrncted  in  the  new  plant  three  school  rooms ;  two  are  18| 
by  20|  fSeet ;  one,  14  by  21  feet.  The  two  of  same  sise  were  seated  for  school  purposes,  each  having  a 
•eating  oapaci^  of  29  pupils,  being  seated  with  sinele  desks,  leaving  no  room  for  teacher's  desk,  reci- 
tation seat,  organ,  or  bookcase,  or  any  apparatus  which  is  necessary  to  successful  teaching.  The  one 
14  by  21  feet  was  not  xued  for  school  purposes,  but  was  nsed  as  the  sitting  or  play  room  for  boys,  there 
not  Being  standing  room  for  45  boys  anywhere  else  in  the  plant  whexe  they  could  remain  during  foul 
weather  or  of  long  evenings.  No  play  room  was  provided  for  girls,  so  I  was  forced  to  devote  the  room 
provided  for  sewing  room  to  that  nse,  putting  seamstress  into  the  room  built  for  infirmary.  It  is  pat- 
ent to  every  person  in  the  Indian  school  service  that  ample  room  must  be  provided  where  pupils  can 
remain,  tiie  sexes  separated,  during  leisure  hours  in  cold  weather,  where  they  can  keep  warm,  read, 
or  play  small  games.  They  can  not  be  permitted  to  occupy  dormitories,  schoolrooms,  or  any  other 
room  not  specially  fitted  for  that  purpose  for  any  length  of  time  unattended.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  these  defects  and  others  have  been  reported  oy  Inspector  McCormick  and  that  steps  are  being 
taken  to  remedy  them  and  to  increase  the  capacity  and  general  convenience  of  the  plant. 

Tliere  were  enrolled  during  the  year  46  boys  ana  37  girls,  and  a  general  average  of  about  50  was  sus- 
tained. The  small  average,  nowever,  is  due  to  a  part  of  the  year  being  spent  in  temporary  quarters 
pending  completion  of  new  buildings. 

Fire  different  persons  were  employed  as  teachers  during  the  year.  This  frequent  changing  in 
teachers  resolted  in  indifferent  success  in  schoolroom  worx.  One  teacher  only  was  employea  to 
I>eoember  1,  the  year  being  completed  with  two  teachers.  However,  improvement  was  made,  which 
was  plainly  apparent  at  the  close  of  the  school. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  high  appreciation  of  the  labor  of  one  teacher,  Miss  Julia  Ashford,  who 
served  from  October  lo  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  A  patient,  conscientious,  and  willing  worker  at 
anything  necessary  to  be  done,  a  perfect  lady  of  Christian  virtues,  and  a  perfect  model  to  place  before 
chudren.  Being  studioxu  and  a  graduate  of  a  city  high  school,  she  was  tnoroughly  competent  in  sub- 
ject-matter, and  in  the  management  of  her  school  improvement  was  made  each  day.  A  person  more 
thoroughly  qoidifled  by  education  and  temperament  for  Indian -school  service  it  woula  be  hard  to 

The  usual  amount  of  indxutrial  work  was  accomplished  during  the  year.  The  farm  produced  as 
folloiv*: 


Com bushels..  1,500 

Wheat do....      128 

Oato do....      464 

Potatoes do....      100 


Turnips bushels..  25 

Onions do 10 

Popcorn do....  15 

Pumpkins number..  500 


Also  oilier  TSgetablea.  Of  crops  now  growing  are  com,  30  acres ;  wheat,  9  acres ;  oats,  24  acres ;  pota- 
toea,  2  acrss;  of  turnips,  onions,  beans,  and  other  vegetables.  8  acres.  Owing  to  a  continued 
dimight  the  wheat  uid  oats  are  almost  a  total  failure ;  the  com  and  other  vegetables  are  greatly  ii\)ared. 
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The  kltohen  was  operated  by  a  moat  fkithfal  employ^.  The  chfldnn  were  anppUed  with  m  grcaler 
Tariety  and  a  more  wholesofme  quality  of  food  than  ever  before  in  the  hiatory  of  the  aohool.  ThJa 
was  quickly  noticed  by  the  Indians,  and  their  approval  was  heartily  and  lYeqnently  expressed.  The 
airency  mill  was  abandoned  and  flour  was  obtained  by  a  system  of  exchange  with  mills  off  the  resor* 
Tation,  thus  securiiie  a  f^ood  grade  of  tiour,  which  made  an  excellent  qnality  of  bread.  No  cook  has 
ever  been  able  to  make  such  bread  out  of  flour  made  on  the  ai^ency  mill.  The  long-standing  objection 
against  the  school  that  their  children  had  to  eat  black  bread  was  abandoned  by  the  Indians  and  their 
approbation  sub^titnled. 

The  sewing  room  and  laundry  were  operated  by  faithful  employes,  and  the  work  in  those  depart* 
ments  was  aunost  always  excellently  done  and  satisfactory  to  the  management. 

Boys  were  employed  at  (arm  work,  care  of  stock,  and  preparation  of  fuel,  and  all  kinds  of  other  work 
to  be  done  about  an  institution  of  the  kind.  Girln  wore  taught  honsekeeping,  sewing,  cooking,  and 
UMinderina.  As  stated  above,  the  combined  seating  capacity  of  both  rooms  used  for  school  piiri>oses 
is  G8  pupils,  and  when  more  than  75  pupils  were  in  attendance  a  greater  number  of  pupils  were  out  of 
•ohool  each  half  day  than  could  be  used  with  profit  at  the  limitedindustrial  work  to  be  done. 

Winnebago  girls  marry  quite  younfl;.  and  consequently  there  can  not  be  enrolled  in  the  school  a 
sufficient  proportion  of  large  girls  to  be  of  much  help  in  the  work  of  cooking,  laundering,  etc.  The 
work  of  tnese  employes  in  charge  of  the  domestic  departments  is  quite  hard  and  during  the  year,  for 
a  few  weeks,  a  detail  of  boya  was  made  to  assist  in  Kneading  brf*ad  and  washing  dishes-;  also,  boys 
were  used  to  run  washing  machines  and  to  sweep  and  mop  their  own  quarters. 

The  health  of  pupils  durine  the  year  was  quite  good,  tnere  being  two  cases  of  pnenmonia,  tme  of 
erjrsipelas,  and  a  ibw  cases  of  conjunctivitis.  However,  a  minority  of  pupils  have  inherited  scrofula 
and  upon  becoming  well  fed  the  disease  shows  itself,  and  daily  attention  must  be  given  them  and 
removes  administered.  The  disease,  after  two  or  three  months,  usually  becomes  subdued  and  gives 
no  further  trouble. 

The  Winnebago  school  plant  has  good  and  sufRcient  steam  heat,  a  water  and  sewerage  system,  and 
when  contemplated  improvements  are  completed  the  c&pacitv  will  be  increased  and  the  plimt  set 
xipon  an  excellent  footing,  able  to  care  for  all  children  of  school  age  on  the  reservation,  excepting 
those  absorbed  by  nonreservation  schools. 

In  oonclusion  I  wish  to  expn<«s  my  belief  that  the  coming  year  can  be  made  as  saccessful  as  any 
year  in  the  school's  history,  notwithstanding  the  entire  destruction  of  the  plant  in  189:!  by  Are  and 
its  subsequent  hardships.  I  also  acknowledge  the  able  siii^ervision  and  the  support  extended 
employ6a  and  the  active  interont  shown  by  Cupt.  William  H.  Btick,  acting  agent,  in  this  school  and  in 
the  advanoement  of  the  cause  of  Indian  education. 
Very  respect  full}-,  youra, 

E.  B.  Atkinson, 

Capt.  Wm.  H.  Beck, 

AUing  Indian  Agent, 


REPORT  OF  8ANTEE  AGENCY. 

Santee  Agency,  Nebr.,  September  1, 1894, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  consolidated  agenotea 
of  Santee  and  Ponca,  Nebr.,  and  Flandreau,  S.  Dak. 

santee  agency. 

Santee  is  situated  in  Knox  County,  Nebr.,  in  townships  Nos.  31, 32,  and  33,  north  of 
raneea  Nos.  4  and  5  west,  and  contains  about  70,000  acres.    The  agency  buildings 
are  located  in  the  northern  part,  near  the  Missouri  River,  3  miles  Arom  Springfield, 
S.  Dak.,  which  is  the  nearest  railroad  ^oint.    Our  nearest  railroad  point  in  Nebraska 
is  the  town  of  Bloomtield,  about  25  miles  southeast. 

The  land  in  the  Missouri  bottom  and  along  the  Bazile  and  the  other  smaller 
streams  is  desirable  for  farming,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  reservation  is  only 
suitable  for  grazing. 

PopnlatioiL — ^The  oantees  remain  about  the  same  in  population,  964,  an  inoreaae  of 
4  only. 

Xanner  of  living. — About  70  per  cent  live  on  their  allotments.  Many^  of  them  were 
bom  tired  and  do  not  take  kindly  to  work;  others  are  trying  to  build  themselves 
neat  little  homes.  Nearly  all  have  been  furnished  with  neat  frame  houses^  erected 
for  them  by  the  Government,  10  new  ones  being  added  to  the  number  tnis  year. 
Some  of  the  houses  are  neatlv  furnished,  and  are  kept  in  very  creditable  order.  All 
dre8s  in  citizens*  clothes,  and  most  all  talk  or  understand  English.  The  women  in 
general  take  pride  in  dressing  their  children  and  themselves  very  neatly.  They  are 
very  fond  of  their  children,  and  will  deny  themselves  many  things  to  please  them. 

Danoing. — Dancing  has  been  carried  on  in  one  district  for  some  time.  I  induced 
them  to  give  it  up,  which  they  did  for  a  time ;  but  a  large  band  of  Winnebagos  oame 
to  visit  and  that  started  the  dance.  After  them  came  a  band  from  Swift  Bear's  oamp, 
Rosebud.  The  result  is  they  kill  a  number  of  cattle  and  give  away  many  things 
they  need  at  home.  They  neglect  their  work  and  abuse  their  horses ;  and  there  is 
more  or  less  drunkenness,  and  sometimes  they  break  up  with  a  fight.  Sometimes 
the  whisky  is  taken  there  to  make  some  of  the  women  drunk,  when  they  are  abused 
like  beasts.  These  dances  are  not  civilizing,  but  a  step  backward.  It  is  no  benefit 
to  a  school  boy  or  girl  during  holiday  to  hear  the  old  Indians  recite  their  bravery  at 
the  massacre  at  R^wood,  or  tell  how  many  horses  they  have  stolen  &om  white  m0D« 
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or  how  many  women  they  have  stolen.    I  believe  these  dances  should  be  pnt  a  stop 
to  as  soon  as  they  become  citizens. 

Sanitary  otmditloa. — For  information  on  this  subject  I  will  refer  you  to  the  report  of 
the  agency  physician  accompanying  this  report.  Scrofulous  diseases  prevail  to  some 
extent,  but  1  understand  not  as  bad  as  formerly. 

OcenpatloQ. — ^This  has  beeu  called  an  *'  agricultural  reservation ; ''  but  the  past  year 
or  two  has  clearly  proven  that  such  is  not  the  case,  at  least  not  to  be  relied  upon. 
The  Indians  are  nearly  all  farming  more  or  less.  The  employes,  except  clerk  and 
head  farmer,  are  Indians.  Isssue  clerk,  2  blacksmiths,  1  carpenter,  and  harness- 
maker  are  full  bloods ;  and  1  cai*peuter,  miller,  engineer,  and  teamster  are  mixed 
bloods.    They  are  all  competent  and  efficient  in  their  places. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  good  mechanics  on  the  agency  who  qualify  to  fill 
tliese  positions  if  a  vacancy  occurs.  A  good  many  of  the  Santees  are  workers  in 
the  mission  field  at  Rosebud,  Pine  Ridge,  and  other  agencies,  as  teachers  and  oate- 
chists. 

Grops. — We  have  but  little  of  any  kind  of  crop.  The  Indian  farmers  are  very 
much  discouraged.  Most  of  them  started  to  work  in  the  spring  with  a ''good 
heart,''  as  they  say.  Manv  put  in  their  crop  in  good  order,  attended  their  corn  and 
potatoes,  and  kept  them  clean  from  weeds;  but  the  drought  set  in  early  in  June  and 
we  have  had  but  little  rain  all  summer.  When  the  hot  winds  came  in  July  all  wn^ 
destroyed.  August  1  everything  looked  as  though-  it  was  November.  There  were 
a  few  fields  of  wheat  on  the  eastern  boundary,  where  the  weather  was  more  favor- 
able, that  had  a  small  yield;  but  we  will  not  have  a  fourth  of  the  seed  sown.  A 
few  little  patches  on  the  Missouri  bottom  may  have  a  small  yield.  This  drought 
has  prevailed  over  a  large  extent  of  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa,  and  our 
whit-e  neighbors  are  but  Tittle  better  ott'. 

The  Indians  have  done  their  part  aud  cultivated  their  fields  well,  but  will  have 
nothing  to  support  themselves  and  will  need  assistance  until  another  crop  is  raised. 
Some  say  that  they  will  try  once  more. 

Feed  for  cattle  and  horses  is  going  to  be  a  serious  matter  this  winter.  There  is 
not  half  enough  hay  to  be  had  for  what  stock  they  have.  The  ludiaub  have  secured 
all  they  can ;  many  of  them  have  cut  their  corn  and  mowed  little  narrow  ravines 
that  have  never  been  mowed  before;  still  they  have  not  near  enough. 

It  was  very  unfortunate  that  so  many  cattle  were  issued  to  the  Indians  the  past 
spring.    I  do  not  believe  that  there  will  be  one-half  the  number  by  spring. 

Trespaaiiig  on  Indian  lands. — Many  complaints  are  made  against  whites  trespassing 
on  Indians'  lands.  Indian  rights  are  not  regarded  as  they  should  be.  A  white  man 
will  rent  a  quarter  section  from  an  Indian  for  $5,  perhaps  bring  in  100  or  more  head 
of  cattle,  let  them  roam  all  over  the  neighborhood,  and  is  not  willing  to  compensate 
the  owner  for  any  damage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indians  neglect  to  take  care 
of  their  stock,  and  they  often  trespass  on  their  white  neighbors'  property,  and  this 
gives  the  agent  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  as  the  Indians  are  assessed  damages  and  they 
seldom  have  any  money  to  pay. 

Ivaed  property. — Issued  property  is  a  great  source  of  trouble  to  look  after.  Thev 
say  they  are  citizens  and  they  have  a  right  to  do  as  they  please  <vith  it,  and  I  think 
you  might  as  well  try  to  dam  the  Missouri  as  to  keep  them  from  disposing  of  it. 
"  Rules  and  regulations  "  say  that  it  is  a  crime  for  a  white  man  to  have  issued  prop- 
erty in  his  posHcssion.  I  have  taken  away  1  plow  and  3  cows  from  white  men,  and 
recovered  11  head  of  cows  that  were  stolen  by  a  half-breed  and  sold  to  a  white  man, 
and  if  I  was  supported  by  the  U.  S.  attorney  I  could  recover  many  more.  One  con- 
viction would  have  a  good  effect. 

Jnstica  courts. — Santee  is  under  municipal  organization,  and  Santee  precinct  elects 
her  own  precinct  officers.  We  have  two  justices  of  the  peace.  Before  one  of  these 
all  offenses  are  tried.  The  cases  are  mostly  drunkenness  and  adultery.  There  seems 
to  be  but  little  trouble  for  an  Indian  to  get  all  the  whisky  he  wants  in  the  adjoin- 
ing towns.  This  practice  could  to  a  large  degree  be  checked  if  the  U.  S.  court  of 
Nebraska  would  take  action  as  promptly  as  they  do  in  South  Dakota.  I  have  made 
several  complaints  to  the  U.  S.  attorney,  Omaha,  but  no  action  taken  yet.  I  think 
one  conviction  would  have  a  good  effect,  at  least  make  them  more  cautious. 

Bmpkyds. — Employes  have  all  taken  a  great  interest  in  their  work,  and  are  sober 
and  industrious  aud  well  able  to  perform  their  duty. 

Polioe. — We  have  had  none,  but  are  allowed  3  for  this  year. 

Beads. — Public  roads  are  kept  in  repair  by  the  Indian  citizens,  working  poll  tax. 
One  new  road  has  been  lai<l  out  from  Santee  Agency  to  Bloomfield  by  the  county 
surveyor.     Bridges  are  built  by  the  county. 

Allotments. — Eight  huudi*ed  and  forty-eight  have  taken  their  allotments.  Some 
have  deserted  them  and  have  gone  to  live  in  Minnesota  and  other  places.  About 
80  per  cent  of  the  heads  of  families  here  are  living  on  their  allotments.  All  have 
fields  under  cultivation,  and  the  Government  has  provided  good,  comfortable  houses 
and  btfns  for  many  of  them.    Some  have  nice  groves  of  cottonwood  and  other  trees 
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around  tbeir  buildings,  which  make  thcu  more  attractive.  The  Indians  in  jc^eneral 
seem  pleased  with  their  allotments.  A  few  cases  where  they  had  taken  claims  of 
roTipfh  land  for  the  timber,  since  cut  off,  they  would  rather  change  for  better. 

EdncatioxiaL — I  am  sorry  to  report  that  the  Government  school  is  not  what  it  should 
be.  Inefficiency  and  lack  of  harmony  amon^  employ<5s  is  the  cause.  Very  good 
work  has  been  done  in  the  schoolrooms.  The  closing  exercises  were  very  good. 
The  government  and  ai>pearance  of  the  children  out  of  school  were  not  good.  With 
the  changes  made  recently  in  the  employes  I  am  looking  forward  to  a  successful 
ful  year's  work  in  this  school.    There  was  an  average  attendance  of  122. 

Santee  Normal  Training  School  is  supported  by  the  American  MiH8ionar3'  Society, 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Kiggs.  The  capacity  is  150,  but  reduced  to  about  60 
pupils  the  last  year  on  account  of  Government  appropriation  being  cut  off.  I  believe 
this  is  one  of  the  best  conducted  schools  in  the  service.  Dr.  Riggs  has  been  a  life 
worker  among  the  Indians,  and  no  person  understands  their  nature  and  disposition 
better;  and  there  is  none  better  qualified  to  take  charge  of  an  institution  of  this 
kind.  All  in  charge  labor  faithfully  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  under  their  care. 
The  closing  exercises  were  a  grand  exhibition  of  good  work.  Two  of  the  pupils 
graduated  with  honor,  and  other  classes  advanced  to  higher  grades;  recitations, 
instrumental  and  vocal  music  were  well  rendered.  Many  acres  are  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  nearly  all  the  work  is  done  by  the  students,  under  the  charge  of  an  indus- 
trial teacher.  This  year  the  drought  cut  off"  any  crop  to  report.  Other  industries 
taught  are  carpentering,  blacksmithiug,  shoemakiug,  printing,  and  housekeeping. 

Hope  school  is  located  in  Springfield,  S.  Dak. ,  about  3  miles  from  the  agency.  It  has 
a  capacity  of  about  50.  This  is  a  contract  school,  under  the  charge  of  Bishop  Hare. 
The  work  done  in  this  school  has  been  very  creditable  to  all  concerned.  The  Rev. 
W.  J.  Wicks  is  a  most  excellent  man  in  his  position  as  principal,  who  haa  labored 
faithfully  for  some  time  in  this  capacity  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians. 
For  further  information  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wicks. 

Missionary. — ^The  mission  work  is  conducted  by  the  E]>iscopal  and  Ccmgregational 
societies.  The  Episcopal  mission  is  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Hare,  of  South 
Dakota,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  .1.  W.  Cook,  of  Yankton  Agency,  who  visits 
this  work  about  once  a  mouth.  Several  native  catecliists  live  on  the  reservation  and 
are  helping  to  Christianize  the  better  class  of  citizens.  We  find  him  a  much  better 
man  and  easier  to  be  influenced  to  do  right  if  he  is  a  member  of  a  church. 

The  Congregational  society  is  under  the  efficient  charge  of  Dr.  Riggs  and  several 
native  missionaries  under  him.  One  station  is  established  on  the  Bazile  Creek  and 
one  at  Ponca  Agency.  Too  much  praise  can  not  be  given  to  this  work,  as  it  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  school  work  and  for  the  civilization  of  these  people,  and  makes 
the  labor  of  the  agent  less  burdensome. 

Improvements. — When  I  assumed  charge  there  was  building  material  for  erecting 
the  following  buildings : 

At  Santee — 

10  houses  for  Indians 16  by  26 

80  bams  for  Indians 16  by  30 

1  warehouse 20  by  80 

1  coal  shed 16  by  40 

1  brick  engine  house 26  by  35 

At  Flandreau — 

5  houses  for  Indians 16  by  26 

10  barns  for  Indians 16  by  30 

At  Ponca,  1  carpenter  shop. 

All  the  houses  and  bams,  except  2  houses  and  5  bams,  were  built  by  Indian  mechanics 
and  were  nearly  all  built  in  a  good  workmanlike  manner;  the  cost  of  labor  employed 
(Indian)  was  about  $3,000.  All  the  other  buildings  were  erected  or  superintended 
by  white  men.    The  building  was  done  in  May  and  June. 

FLANDRBAD. 

The  Flandreau  Indians  who  are  under  my  charge  are  part  of  the  Santees,  who 
moved  away  from  Santee  Agency  and  took  up  land  as  homesteads  on  the  Sioux  River, 
Mood^'  County,  S.  Dak.  They  have  been  recognized  citizens  for  some  time.  They  live 
in  harmony  with  their  white  neighbors.  They  are  counted  very  honest  and  very  good 
citizens.  But  few  of  them  are  very  enterprising.  Some  of  tlie  worthless  ones  have 
sold  their  land  and  gone  away;  others  have  sohl  all  but  a  few  acres,  and  a  few  aie 
holding  their  own,  and  a  few  more  are  progressing. 

The  Government  has  assisted  them  building  houses  and  bnrns.  They  have  nearty 
always  been  self-supporting;  but  this  year,  although  they  farmed  well,  they  will 
not  realize  anything,  and  will  have  to  receive  sup])ort  until  another  crop  is  liar- 
vested.  The  county  is  well  settled  and  their  land  is  valuable.  Many  of  them  have 
mortgaged  their  land,  and  I  fear  they  will  never  be  able  to  redeem  it. 
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FUmdiean  GoYenunent  school  is  located  here  and  giyes  the  Indians  every  oppor- 
tanity  to  Teceive  an  education. 

PONCA. 

Under  ipy  care  are  part  of  the  Poncas,  who  came  back  from  Indian  Territory  under 
Standing  Bear,  and  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  Niobrara  River,  about  18  miles 
from  Santee.  There  are  about  210  of  these  people,  nicely  located  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Niobrara  and  Ponca  creeks.  They  have  good  farms,  which  they  have  cultivated 
well,  but  the  drought  prevented  any  returns,  and  they  will  have  to  be  assisted  until 
another  crop  is  procured. 

Whisky  being  freely  sold  to  them  in  neighboring  towns  has  not  improved  their 
moral  condition  for  the  better ;  but  they  have  gone  backward  in  this  respect. 

There  is  one  overseer,  one  carpenter,  and  one  blacksmith.  I  would  suggest  start- 
ing the  day  school  again,  as  they  request  it. 

CONCLUSION. 

Having  spent  nearly  six  years  in  the  service  on  Rosebud  Agency  previous  to 
taking  charge  here,  and  where  the  Indians  maintain  more  of  their  tribal  relations,  I 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  Indians  were  easily  managed;  but  on  assum- 
ing duty  here,  where  thev  have  become  citizens,  I  have  changed  my  mind,  and  I 
found  them  more  difficult  to  manage  than  I  expected.  Agency  control  and  rules 
conflict  with  State  laws  and  citizenship.  We  are  under  county  organization,  and 
the  Indian  is  told  that  he  is  a  citizen  and  has  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen.  He  pays 
taxes  on  his  personal  property,  still  the  county  objects  to  paying  the  costs  in  Indian 
misdemeanor  cases.  And  the  agent  has  no  power  to  punish,  except  to  discriminate 
against  him  in  issues.  But  the  most  trouble  arises  irom  intoxication.  Thev  have 
but  little  trouble  to  get  what  they  want.  The  Indian  loves  liquor  and  will  sell  any- 
thing to  cet  it.  In  some  of  the  neighboring  towns  they  rather  encourage  than  dis- 
courage this  traffic.  The  complaint  then  comes  that  the  agent  is  not  doing  his  duty 
by  allowing  these  Indians  to  get  drunk,  but  they  do  not  try  to  stop  the  man  who 
sells  it  to  them.  In  this  the  State  laws  of  Nebraska  conflict  with  the  Federal,  so 
the  agent  is  powerless. 

From  what  I  see  and  learn  from  responsible  parties,  there  has  not  been  much 
advancement  made  in  general  in  the  past  few  years,  morally,  financially,  or  other- 
wise. While  some  have  done  as  well  as  can  be  expected  under  the  circumstances, 
considering  the  two  discouraging  years  of  drought,  yet  some  have  not  made  any 
attempt  to  improve,  but  have  gone  back  to  dancing  and  feasting. 

Although  I  am  but  a  short  time  in  charge  here,  yet  I  believe  I  can  safely  say  that 
it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  these  people  to  pay  them  cash  in  lieu  of  annuity  and 
agricultural  goods.  They  make  but  little  use  of  the  clothing;  they  trade  it  off  for 
what  they  can  get.  You  will  see  but  few  men  wearing  the  issued  clothing.  And  I 
think  it  would  be  also  better  to  give  them  cash  in  place  of  cattle,  as  they  have  but  a 
limited  outlet  and  trouble  arises  from  trespass  on  their  white  neighbors'  pro2)erty. 
They  will  dispose  of  them  at  less  than  half  their,  cost  in  order  to  get  rid  of  trouble. 
Giving  them  what  is  due  them  in  cash  would,  I  believe,  help  to  advance  them  in 
civilization.  I  believe  the  issuing  of  goods  and  rations  is  only  making  so  many 
trained  beggars  and  has  a  demoralizing  effect. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Indian  Office  for  kind- 
neas  shown  and  favors  granted ;  also  to  the  employ^  who  have  so  faithfully  per- 
formed their  duty,  and  to  the  kind  missionaries  who  have  cooperated  in  many  ways 
for  the  good  of  the  people. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Jos.  Clembkts, 

{7.  S,  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  op  Santee  School. 

Santee  Agency,  Nebk.,  July  M,  1894. 

Sut:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  foUowiug  report  of  the  Santee  Industrial  BoarUiDg  School  for 
the  year  endine  June  30,  A.  D.  1894 : 

when  A  novice  ia  given  an  appointment  aa  superintendent  he  will  find  many  very  embarraaaing 
thinga  to  confront  him,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances;  but  should  heffnd  things  in  his  new 
field  of  work  in  the  shape  I  found  this  school,  he  must  indeed  be  possessed  of  a  most  buoyant  and  hope- 
ftil  spirit  to  avoid  becoming  entirely  discouraged  at  the  very  outset.  Entirely  unfamiliar  with  either 
roatuie  or  special  work  in  an  Indian  school  when  I  came  hereon  November  1&,  1893,  it  wouhl  be  very 
•trange  had  I  not  made  mistakes  both  of  omission  and  commission,  and  now  at  the  close  of  the  year 
I  find  myaelf  wondering  how  I  ever  got  along  at  first  as  well  as  I  did. 
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Diiiorder  then  reigned  in  all  outdoor  departments,  and  thinfj^n  were  nearly  a«  bad  In  kitchen,  aewing 
room,  and  clasK  ro4ioi8.  I  found  the  iuduHtrial  teacher  and  matron  bravely  working  toward  a  proper 
condition  of  tliinss,  their  every  effort,  however,  hindered  by  the  three  Indian  men  employed,  the 
seamntress,  and  the  cook,  while  the  teachers  were  passively  looking  on  the  struggle. 

The  campus  was  strewed  with  d<^bris  and  litter ;  no  fence  on  three  sides  of  it :  cows  and  hogs  running 
at  large  and  spending  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  fighting  for  possesMion  of  the  awiU  barrel  at 
the  back  door  of  the  kiti'hen,  the  stench  trmn  which  locality  was  as  strong  in  its  way  as  Sandow  is  in 
his;  lumber  for  repairs  was  scattered  about  the  yard  and  inside  of  the  main  building  oocupving  two 
of  tho  largest  rooms;  bathrooms  con8taiitl3'  tl(>odetl  from  leaking  steam  pipes,  ana  sometning  was 
wrong  with  nearly  every  radiator  in  the  building:  store  rooms  Slled  with  new  and  valuable  goods 
piled  indiscriminately  on  Hhelves  or  the  floor,  gTo<>enee  and  hardware,  clothing  and  oils,  dry  goods  and 
tools  in  such  incredible  c^mfnsion  as  to  cause  one  to  wonder  if  such  a  condition  ware  purely  accklental. 

A  search  of  considerable  length  failed  to  disclose  any  records  of  any  sort  whatever,  except  a  partial 
list  of  names  of  pupiU'.  and  I  was  thos  totally  at  sea  as  to  tho  past  of  the  school. 

In  class  room»l  found,  in  general,  but  little  attempt  at  gradation.  On  making  inquiry  of  the  agent 
as  to  the  matter,  I  was  told  to  let  the  teaclufrs  run  the  class  rooms  aa  they  pleaaed  and  not  to  interfere 
with  them,  and  as  the  im iterative  demands  in  other  directions  were  crowding  upon  me  more  and  more 
each  dav,  I  was  forced  to  follow  his  directions,  until  relief  from  the  most  preaaing  demanda  was 
obtainea. 

During  January  many  changes  for  the  lietter  were  made,  pupils  promoted,  desks  arranged  properly, 
and  the  study  of  language  and  geograpliy  introduced  into  two  rooms. 

On  January  1  the  teacher  of  the  highest  grade  resigned  and  her  plac^  was  flUed  temporarilT  bv 
one  who,  though  but  a  mere  giri.was  a  woman  in  size,  and  had  the  qualifli*4itions  of  a  teacner  withal, 
and  did  very  satisfactorv  work.  She  strove  to  bring  order  out  or  disorder,  to  teaoh  punOs  proper 
habita  of  thought,  and  aid  mu(;h  to  pave  the  way  for  the  work  of  the  new  teacher.  May  Moore,  who 
ancceeded  her  on  February  25.  Miss  Moore  was  a  civil-service  appointee,  a  good  teacher,  and  made  a 
success  of  her  work,  though  at  time(>  much  discouraged  by  p«rs(mH  interested  in  her  failure. 

Another  teacher,  while  lacking  somewhat  in  ability  to  govern,  did  very  commendable  work,  her 
methods  of  presenting  sub^e^ts  ttntupils  being  excellent.  Uer  work,  while  satisfactory, would  have 
been  more  so  had  she  not  kstened  to  Imd  advice. 

The  teacher  of  aocoud  primary  grade  has  such  poor  health  that  it  is  presumed  she  will  resign,  and 
properly  should  on  that  account!  and  the  teacher  of  primary  grade  has  tendered  her  resignation,  which 
nas  been  accepted. 

From  a  literary  standpoint,  not  much  can  be  said  laudatory  of  the  past  of  this  school,  and  in  my 
opinion,  this  condition  uf  thini;s  is  due  to  the  crude  and  antiquated  motluMla  of  teaching  in  Tosue. 
Another  pernicious  idtui,  which  some  of  the  t4>ach<*rs  have,  is  the  excuse  offered  for  poor  work,  that 
Indian  pupils  are  not  like  the  whites,  and  that  they  ore  incapable  of  doing  work  such  as  would  be 
demanded  of  the  white  pupil  under  the  Hume  circumstances.  Since  January  1  considerable  progreos  has 
been  made  and  although  many  promotions  wore  made  between  January  I  and  March  20,  quite  a  nam> 
her  of  pupils  in  each  nxnn  are  ready  for  promotion  at  the  beginnin;;  of  school  in  September. 

Attendance. — The  total  onrolhuent  for  the  year  is  137.  Of  this  number  1  was  Transferred  to  the 
Flandreau  school,  1  promoted  to  the  position  of  assistnnt  seamstress,  1  promoted  to  the  position 
of  assistant  cook,  2  have  died,  1  suspeuded  for  getting  drunk  rej^ieatedlv,  1  auapended  for  incorrigible 
thievery,  1  was  withdrawn  to  avoid  expulsion  on  account  of  vicious  iiabits,  ll  were  withdrawn  on 
account  ot  poor  health,  5  were  withdrawn  to  work  at  homo  and  not  returned,  leaving  113  at  the  echoed 
at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  following  shows  the  average  attendance  for  each  quarter:  First  quarter,  55.56;  second  quarter, 
UU.54:  third  quarter,  100.87;  fourth  quarter,  106.54;  average  for  the  year,  93.32. 

Two  things  eHm>rial1y  tend  to  keep  down  the  average  attendance  here.  First,  the  praotice  of  allow* 
ing  parents  to  take  pupils  home  to  visit  during  term,  and  second,  the  "boarding-out  system  allowed 
here,  against  which  I  ncre  enter  my  earnest  protest. 

As  to  tho  tlrHt.  I  found  tliat  the  agent  had  aj^ree<1  with  parents,  in  a  conaiderable  number  of 
instances^  that  they  wonKl  be  permitted  to  take  their  children  home  to  visit  whenever  they  pleased,  and 
I  was  obhge<i  to  allow  some  others  to  do  so  too,  to  avoid  the  charge  of  partiality.  The  second  prac- 
tice I  question  being  legal ;  Indians  residing  at  the  agency  are  allowed  to  keep  their  chilcben,  and  in 
aome  instances,  those  of  oUiers,  at  home  and  sim])ly  send  them  to  class  room  sessions  when  thej  are 
BO  disiwsed,  the  parents  being  allowed  to  draw  rations  for  the  children  so  boarded  fh>m  the  aohotd 
supplies,  they  being  Ciirried  on  the  rolls  as-  boarding  pupils.  As  tho  class  rooms  do  not  acoommodate 
more  than  the  donuitories,  it  is  plain  that  this  "lM)arding-out"  system  is  but  a  burden,  and  of  ques- 
tionable advantage  to  anyone.    1  tbereforo  recommend  that  the  praotice  be  absolutely  diaoontinaed. 

Health.— There  has  been  but  little  serious  illness  among  our  pupils  during  the  year,  and  what  haa 
occurred  was  due  to  no  local  causes.  Cora  Goo<Ueacher  suffered  from  seqnelm  from  measleSsand  waa 
taken  home  on  that  account.  She  died  there  after  threo  weeks,  in  all  probability  from  improper  treat- 
ment. Marthii  Birdhcod,  a  frail,  deformed  girl  of  12  years,  died  at  the  school  on  June  14.  She  was 
deformed  almost  to  monstrosity  from  tul)ercular  disease,  and  was  admitted  to  the  achool  despite  the 

Srotest  of  the  agency  physicuan  on  account  of  her  pitiable  condition  at  home.    She  would  have  a  ool> 
ipse  at  varying  intervals,  and  when  the  finale  came,  it  was  but  from  vital  exhauaUon. 
Considerable  eruptive  diHeaso  of  a  mild  character  appeoretl  among  tho  pupils  during  the  fourth 

J  quarter,  but  soon  disappean^d.  This  condition  I  attribute  to  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  water 
rom  the  artesian  well,  now  generally  luiod  for  diinking  purposes  by  tho  school.  I  personally  used  It 
for  some  time  before  anyone  else  would  drink  it,  but  gradually  it  came  into  general  uae  and  la  now 
preferred  to  river  water,  and  I  think  to  the  great  bcnent  of  the  health  of  the  school. 

Drawbacks. — Tliere  are  serious  drawbacks  here  to  tho  success  which  naturally  belongs  to  a  well- 
appointed  Government  school,  among  which  I  will  mention,  first,  an  unfortunate  location  of  the  build- 
ings, in  two  respects.  Tliey  are  too  near  the  agency  and  roud,  and  too  near  the  brow  of  a  wooded  hill 
at  whose  foot  is  a  road  which  forms  the  principal  thoroughfare  in  the  vicinity  during  the  winter. 
During  the  school  tenii,  every  Saturday  the  parents  of  pupils,  many  of  whom  are  opposed  to  any 
achool,  visit  the  agency  for  rations,  etc.,  and  by  their  talk  to  pupils  make  them  discontented,  unruly, 
and  hard  to  keep  under  surveillance.  The  school  bam  and  piggeries  are  situated  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill  mentioned  aoovo  and  pupils  are  necessarily  there  to  a  greiit  extent.  When  the  Missouri  Biver  la 
frozen  over  the  Indians  vii^it  the  Dakota  side  and  there  get  all  the  liquor  they  have  money  to  pay  fbr. 
Of  the  liquor  thus  obtained  thoy  give  to  pupils,  under  the  cover  of  the  hiU  and  thetmtber,  far  too 
frequently,  in  snit«  of  all  that  can  be  done  to  prevent  it  with  the  inadequate  number  and  Tmi-j^ltuKH 
character  of  mole  help  we  have  had  heretofore. 

InefAcient  and  indolent  einployeM  at  this  school  have  l>ocn  one  of  its  great e^it  drawbacks.  HoweiTSr, 
such  changes  as  havu  be<>ii  iiiaife  have  been  of  great  benefit,  eHp<'cially  so  in  kitchen  and  aewlBg 
room,  both  departments  now  being  in  charge  of  earnest,  intelligent,  and 'comx>etent  heads,  with 
factory  assistanta. 
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I  eoDfiider  a  cpod  cook  one  of  tbe  mofit  important,  if  not  the  moot  important,  factor  in  oar  work  of 
civilization.  Tt  pnpila  afe  habltaated  to  a  cninine  healthfal,  palatable,  and  attractlTe  at  the  achool 
they  will  aoon  demand  it  at  home  and  thna  introduce  civilized  customH  there  in  npite  of  parental 
opposition. 

The  penlstettt  nse  of  the  tribal  language  in  private,  bv  pupils  and  employee,  was  a  serious  bin* 
drance  to  progress  and  one  hard  to  combat.  Another  serions  matter  was  the  practice  of  visits  at  home 
allowed  by  the  agent,  which  has  been  mentioned  before. 

Lanndry. — The  condition  of  this  department  has  been  much  improved  during  the  year,  but  is  still  in 
a  very  unsatisCutoi^  dondition.  In  a  npecial  report  I  include  my  recommendations  for  changes  in 
the  appointments  of  the  building.  Tliere  is  no  little  importance  attached  to  thin  department  aa  a 
civHismg  agsnt,  so  all  possible  assistance  has  been  renderea  the  laundress.  Birdie  Kisley,  to  make  her 
arduous  auties  as  light  aa  possible.  She  was  a  new  employ^,  and  the  ob.fect  of  much  persecution,  and 
was  also  given  much  bad  advice,  all  of  which  tendea  to  embarrass  her,  and  for  a  time  seemed  to 
threaten  a  dismissal,  but  continued  cautions  about  the  persecution,  and  by  connseline  her  to  be  dis- 
creet aboat  taking  advice,  she  was  enabled  to  come  out  of  it  all  quite  an  efficient  employ^. 

Ths  kitchsn  is  now  in  charge  of  Annie  A.  L.  Kirk,  a  cook,  whose  eflUciency  I  have  never  seen  equallsd 
for  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  Indian  service,  the  difference  between  her  and  her  predecessor, 
tn  this  respect,  being  like  that  between  noon  and  night.  Instruction  in  this  department  is  now  given 
every  day;  before  not  at  all.  Food  now  comes  on  the  table  in  sufficient  quantity,  attractively  served, 
and  ui  a  variety  quite  satisfactory  to  both  the  children  and  myself. 

Sewing  room  work  is  now  being  done  here  by  the  seamstress,  Jolie  Palip^  in  a  way  that  is  entirely 
novel  at  this  school.  Garments  made  are  made  not  merely  to  pass  as  such,  but  to  fit  the  pupil  and  to 
look  w«m,  considerations  never  before  taken.  Mending  is  done  with  an  eye  to  teach  the  girls  habits 
of  economy  and  neatness,  not  the  reverse.  With  a  gentle  but  firm  hand  the  girls  are  being  taught 
most  valuable  lessons  in  this  department. 

Shoe  ahop.— This  department  was  under  the  charge  of  Bobert  Redwing,  an  Indian  who  knew  so  little 
of  shoemaking  that  diligent  search  failed  to  reveal  any  evidence  of  any  training  in  this  trade.  It  cost 
the  school  over  91  for  each  pair  of  shoes  cobbled  up  bv  liim  and  then  but  few  were  fit  to  wear.  Actually, 
he  did  not  know  enough  to  float  out  the  pegs  after  nalf-soleing  until  I  showed  him.  I  recommend  that 
a  competent  white  man  be  employed  in  this  position,  by  the  year,  and  a  class  of  six  or  eight  boys  be 
given  regular  instruction  in  this  trade,  in  making  as  well  as  repairing  shoes. 

Ths  school  £srm  has  been  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  by  the  mdusmal  teacher,  Harvey  M.  Abrams, 
bat  the  extreme  drought  which  prevailed  during  June  and  up  to  the  middle  of  July  rendered  his 
labor  futile  to  a  large  extent,  so  far  as  crops  are  concerned ;  but  the  lessons  taught  the  boys  about  the 
proper  methods  of  farm  work  were  invaluable.  The  garden  was  a  failure  to  a  large  extent,  owing 
chiefly,  to  the  worthless  seeds  furnished :  especially  was  this  true  of  the  more  important  ones,  as 
onions,  pease,  tomatoes,  and  cabbage,  of  which  not  10  percent  germinated.  The  severe  frosts  of  May 
10,  20,  and  21  added  to  the  disaster,  cutting  down  the  few  potatoes,  tomatoes,  beans,  pease,  and  vines 
we  had.  An  abundance  of  lettuce,  radishes,  and  onions  from  sets  was  raised,  sufficient  for  school  use 
up  to  the  close  of  the  year,  and  of  the  first  two  articles  much  went  to  waste.  Com  is  still  a  possi- 
bility, and  with  favorable  rains  we  will  have  an  abundance  of  sweet  com  to  dry  for  winter  use  and  of 
field  com  to  fatten  hogs  and  feed  stock.  Of  this  staple  we  have  22  acres,  and  of  the  sweet  variety  8 
acres.  Nearly  5  acres  of  potatoes  were  planted,  but  prospects  for  any  returns  are  but  meager.  Of 
other  root  crops  nothing  but  beets  and  turnips  will  be  raised.  Five  acres  have  been  sown  to  millet 
and  should  produce  considerable  hay. 

Farming  in  this  section  of  the  country  is  of  problematical  value,  and  taking  this  view  of  it  the 
school  farm  should  be  the  grand  object  lesson  of  the  whole  reservation,  and  no  puns  should  be  spared 
to  make  it  a  success  to  the  end  that  the  Indians  would  thereby  be  enoouragea  to  strive  to  raise  good 
onms  instead  of— something  else.  With  tliis  in  view  there  should  be  procurer  a  good  subsoil  plow,  and 
at  least  20  acres  of  the  fine  bottom  land  in  the  pasture  indosure  cleared  and  put  tn  cultivation. 
Deep  flowing  and  snbsoiling  will  bring  the  hazard  of  drought  to  a  minimum.  Some  300  loads  <^f 
■uuuire  w«re  hauled  out  upon  the  school  farm  this  spring,  while  much  more  remains  and  will  be 
utilized  another  year. 

8to«k. — The  sonool  herd  of  cattle  is  of  good  stock  in  its  younger  classes,  but  the  cows  are  of  an 
infiirior  order  and  should  go  into  beef  as  fast  as  practicable  and  their  places  be  supplied  with  a  good 
•train  of  milch  oows,  preferably  Jerseys,  on  account  of  their  docile  nature.  Prospects  for  the  growth 
into  ft  good  stock  in  this  direction  are  discouraging,  for  although  the  herd  is  hsaaed  by  agooa  grade 
H<^tem  his  ]^rogenv  are  almost  invariably  males. 

Of  hogs  ws  have  30  head,  not  counting  pigs,  all  of  which  should  be  fattened  and  killed  this  Ian; 
•ufftcisnt  young  pigs  can  be  kept  to  consume  the  waste  from  the  kitchen.  The  experience  of  the  past 
year  in  handling  hogs  without  feed  has  been  enough  for  me,  at  least.  The  crop  of  com  will  barely 
saflloe  to  flatten  tiie  uirge  hogs  under  the  most  favorable  crop  conditions  from  now  on. 

Improvwasnts  have  been  many  during  the  past  year.  All  dormitories  and  two  halls  have  been  floored 
with  bard  wood  and  wainscoted;  the  suit  of  rooms  occupied  by  the  superint-endent  nicely  papered 
and  carpeted ;  the  new  sanitary  system  and  waterworks  have  oeen  installed  and  givsn  t  he  tost  of 
mse;  many  of  the  defects  of  the  heating  apparatus  have  been  remedied;  the  bath  rooms  have  been 
remodeled  and  leakages  stopped :  the  kitchen  range  and  steam  table  repaired  and  a  new  pressure  boiler 
»dded,  from  which  hot  water  has  been  piped  to  sinks.  Several  large  trees  were  planted  in  the  yard. 
Tbe  debris  which  had  accumulated  since  1874  in  the  campus  has  been  removed  and  a  new  fence  uuilt 
on  three  sides  of  the  yard ;  the  new  water-closets  built  and  painted ;  outside  appearances  have  been 
revolutionised  and  inside  chaotic  conditions  reduced  to  orderly  ones,  and  to-day  the  Santee  industrial 
school  is  the  object  lesson  of  order  and  neatness  it  should  be  to  the  tribe. 

Vssds. — The  most  crying  need  of  this  school  is  competent  help  in  the  positions  now  filled  by  Indians 
nnd  tbe  one  most  difficult  to  supply.  As  to  the  men  here,  with  one  exception,  Daniel  Lawrence,  a 
Sisseton,  the  service  would  be  tlio  gainer  were  the  places  vacant.  The  same  can  not  be  said  of  the 
women,  for  of  the  twelve  Indian  women  employed  at  ditferent  times,  five  have  been  good  efficient 
emplojAs,  while  we  found  but  one  man  among  the  six  employed  of  any  account.  With  the  exceptions 
noted,  these  Indians  would  bo  a  damage  to  the  school  were  iheir  services  gratuitous. 

The  sewer  from  the  laundry  must  be  increased  in  size  or  abandoned. 

The  fault  lies  in  the  plans  for  the  sanitary  system  being  made  by  amateurs  at  such  work  and  ignorant 
ones  at  that.  Think  of  a  2-inoh  sewer  to  carry  off  the  water  from  a  l^-iuch  service  pipe  under  90 
pounds  pressure.  This  should  be  at  least  a  6-iuch  sewer,  preferably  8.  This  matter  is  more  fully 
covered  m  my  letter  with  plsns  and  specifications  for  the  new  boiler  and  coal  house  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

A  new  buUdlng  is  needed  for  diniug  hall,  kitchen,  and  employ<!'s'  quarters  to  take  from  the  dormi- 
tory building  all  fire  hazard  possible.  The  present  dining  room  would  make  an  excellent  assembly 
room,  which  Is  badly  needed.  The  room  now  used  as  a  kiMhen  wouldmake  a  good  hospital,  a  muoh- 
d— ired  ■eoommodation. 
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The  sorplas  wat«r  from  the  artceian  well  oonld  be  utilised  to  nm  »  dynamo  large  enough  to  irapply 
electric  liffhts  throughout  the  school  buildings  and  thus  do  away  with  all  danger  from  flro  wnere 
children  sleep. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  thank  the  Department  for  the  generous  policy  it  has  pursued  toward  this 
school  while  under  my  supervision,  it  having  granted  every  request  of  mine,  a  fact  which  gratificH  me 
not  a  little,  as  my  requests  have  been  both  important  and  frequent. 

To  the  Sunerintendent  of  Indian  schools  I  am  thankful  for  courtesies  extended  me  and  suggestions 
made,  as  well  as  the  encouragement  given  when  visiting  this  school. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  obediently  yours, 

W.  J.  A.  MONTOOIOEBT. 

SujwrinUndtnt, 

The  SUPBKINTINDBKT  OF  INDIAN  SCHCX>L8. 


Rkport  of  Principal  of  Santek  Normal  Training  School. 

Santkb  Aobnot,  Nkbb.,  September  1, 18M. 

Dkab  Snt :  The  figures  of  our  annual  report,  herewith  inclosed,  show  a  school  not  quite  half  as  large 
as  it  has  been  previoasly,  owing  to  our  having  given  up  the  Government  contract.  And  the  year  past 
has  been  such  a  hard  year  financially  that  there  could  not  be  any  increase  of  our  missionary  funds. 

Nevertheless  I  can  report  that  we  successfully  reorganised  our  work  to  meet  the  reduction,  and  that 
the  school  has  never  been  in  as  good  a  condition,  except  in  regard  to  numbers.  We  liave  never  had  a 
year  in  which  the  pupils  set  themselves  at  studying,  ooth  in  school  and  out  of  school,  as  they  have 
this  year. 

We  graduated  in  June  our  first  regular  olassfh>m  the  high  school  and  normal  department,  a  class  of 
two.  We  have  had  other  advanced  students  before  this,  but  as  our  course  was  not  then  arranged,  we 
have  had  no  graduates  until  now. 

We  have  this  year,  with  the  assistance  of  generous  fHends,  developed  a  well-equipped  labora- 
tory,  with  apparatus  and  other  helps  for  demonstrationa  in  physics  ana  chemistry.    It  is  a  better 
•qmpment  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  high  schools  in  our  neighooring  towns.    One  of  our  aims  is  to 
make  of  our  pupils  independent  observers  and  thinkers. 
I  am,  yours,  respectfully, 

Alfbkd  L.  Rioqs, 

Principal. 
Joseph  Clements, 

U.  8.  Indian  Agent 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Hope  School. 

SPRiNoriBLD,  S.  Dak.,  July  10, 1894. 

Dear  Snt :  I  inclose  herewith  quarterly  report  for  last  quarter  of  the  school  year,  and  also  school 
statistics  for  the  past  year. 

The  work  of  the  school  has  gone  on  the  usual  lines  during  the  past  year.  The  children  have  dis- 
played an  obedient  and  pleasant  disposition  toward  their  teacher  and  have  been  well  disposed  toward 
one  another. 

The  few  older  boys  in  the  school  have  been  kept  steadily  at  their  IndastTial  work  through  the 
year,  thus  acquiring  not  simply  the  knowledge,  but  the  habit  of  working.  The  eirls,  also,  have  been 
kept  busy,  rotating  from  month  to  month  through  the  different  departments  of  nousework.  I  have 
no  nesitatlon  in  sayine  that  they  will  compare  very  favorably  with  white  girls  of  like  age  as  house- 
keepers. The  school  is  ffreatly  indebted  to  the  liaithftil  and  loving  service  of  the  matron.  Miss 
Baily,  and  the  industrial  teacher.  Miss  Bead,  whose  deep  interest  in  the  children  has  told  not  only  in 
their  work,  but  in  their  character.  Not  a  rew  of  the  children  have  shown  a  desire  to  improve  in 
character  as  well  as  in  knowledge. 

The  work  of  the  school  room  has  been  conducted  by  Miss  Caryl,  late  of  Carlisle  Institute,  aasisted 
by  Miss  B.  Hnss,  a  graduate  of  the  Valparaiso  Normal' School,  Indiana.  Miss  Caryl  possesses  unusual 
qualifications  as  a  teacher  and  interestod  her  pupils  in  their  work  as  few  teacners  are  able  to  do. 
The  children  have  made  excellent  progress  in  speaking  English.  Our  situation,  slightly  removed  as 
we  are  from  the  reservation,  and  the  consequent  infrequency  of  visits  fi:om  the  friends  of  the  children, 
greatly  aids  us  in  this  res];>ect.  The  children  are  thrown  to  some  extent  into  the  society  of  white 
children  and  English  is  the  prevailing  tongue. 

The  health  of  the  children  nas  been  very  good.  No  epidemics  have  troubled  us  this  year.  We  had 
one  case  of  pneumonia  in  the  winter,  whlcn  terminated  favorably  under  the  attentive  care  of  Dr. 
Keeling.  On  June  12  Benjamin  Bruce,  a  Yankton,  was  seised  suddenly  by  a  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs 
and  expired  in  about  ten  minutes.  It  was  the  first  attack  of  the  kind  that  he  had  had  since  entering 
school.  I  have  since  learned,  however,  that  he  had  been  subject  to  them  before  coming  here.  He 
was  apparently  in  his  usual  health  up  to  the  hour  of  the  attack.  His  was  the  only  death  that  has 
•ocurred  in  the  school  in  the  last  eiglit  years. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  J.  Wicks, 

Suptrintendent. 

Joseph  Clements, 

U.  S.  Indian  AgmL 
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EBPOKTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  NEVADA. 

REPORT  OF  NEVADA  AGENCY. 

Nkvada  Indian  Agency,  Nev., 

}yad8worthy  Jvgust  18^  1894, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  inBtructions  contained  in  your  circular  letter  of  July  5, 
18iU,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  ^animal  ruport.  Owin^  to  the  fact  that  I 
©nly  assumed  charge  of  this  a^jency  on  the  8th  day  of  February  last,  myreport  must 
necessarily  be  brief. 

The  agen<nr. — This  agency  has  two  reservations  under  its  jurisdiction,  viz,  Walker 
River  and  Pyramid  Luke  reserves.  The  Walker  River  reserve  is  situated  in  Esmer- 
alda County,  whicli,  by  the  Monroe  survey,  comprises  318,815  acres  of  mostly  barren 
desert  land  and  includes  a  large  body  of  water  known  as  Walker  Lake.  The  Pyra- 
mid Lake  reserve  is  situated  in  Wnshoe  County  and  contains,  per  the  Monroe  sur- 
rey, 322,060  acres  of  mostly  mountainous  desert  land,  including  Pyramid  Lake,  a 
body  of  water  estimated  to  be  40  miles  in  length  by  12  to  15  miles  in  width.  This 
lake  abounds  in  a  bountiful  supply  of  '^  salmon  trout,''  which  aflbrds  the  Indians  one 
of  their  principal  sources  of  revenue  and  food  supply. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Nevada  Agency  are  located  at  the  Pyramid  Lake  reserve, 
18  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Wads  worth  on  the  main  line  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad. 

The  census. — The  following  is  a  census  of  the  Pah-Ute  Indians,  residing  on  the 
Walker  River  and  Pyramid  Lake  reserves,  taken  on  June  30,  18U4,  which  in  the 
aggregate  shows  an  increase  of  27  over  the  last  census : 

Walker  River  reserve : 

Males  over  18  years  of  ago 175 

Females  over  16  years  of  age 208 

Males  between  6  and  18  years  of  age 82 

Females  between  6  and  16  years  of  age 55 

Males  under  6  years  of  age 31 

Females  under  6  years  of  age 31 

Total 582 

Pyramid  Lake  reserve: 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 159 

Females  over  10  years  of  ago 162 

Males  between  6  and  18  years  of  age 62 

Females  l)etween  6  and  16  years  of  age 58 

Males  under  6  years  of  age 38 

Females  under  G  years  of  age 19 

Total 198 

Recapitulation : 

Males 5-17 

Females 533 

Total 1,080 

In  a<lditiou  to  the  above  nnmbcr  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  4, ()00  Indians 
in  the  State  of  Nevada  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  agencies,  many  of  whom, 
kowever,  seek  adviee  and  counsel  of  the  sigents. 

The  snbagency  (Walker  River  reserved. — This  reservation  is  situated  about  90  miles 
south  of  the  agency  lieadcinarters  at  Pyramid  Lake  reserve.  The  eniployi^s  at  this 
reserve  con.siMt  of  a  farmer  in  eharge,  and  an  assistant  farmer  and  issue  clerk;  and  1 
captain  and  4  privates  constitute  the  police  fon-e. 

During  the  past  four  years  the  Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad  (^ompany  has  refused 
to  transport  the  produce  raised  on  the  reservation  by  these  Indians,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  its  contract  dated  August  9,  1882,  but  at  last  the  company  has 
snccumbed  to  the  inevitable  and  to  the  great  satisfaction  and  delight  of  the  Indians 
has  reftinded  all  moneys  illegally  collected  from  them,  and  in  the  future  will  live  up 
to  its  agreement. 

Agricoltare. — The  principal  crops  raised  by  the  Indians,  who  devote  their  attention 
to  farming,  are  grain  (wheat  and  barley)  and  alfalfa  hay,  the  latter  being  the  chief 
prmlnct.  These  Intlinns  aro  industrious,  pr(>gressive,  and  anxious  to  farm,  but  the 
main  drawback  is  that  the  amount  of  land  subject  to  cultivation  and  irrigation  is 
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very  limited  and  not  Bnfficient  to  accommodate  one-half  of  the  Indians  who  are 

desirons  of  following  the  pursnit  of  farming.    A  ready  and  profltahle  market  is  found 

for  all  their  products. 
Indnitries. — The  Indians  of  this  agency  have  been  paid  by  the  Grovemment  during 

the  past  year  the  sum  of  $9^41.05,  as  follows,  viz : 

Freighting $2,176.77 

Open-market  purchases 1, 719. 00 

Irregular  labor 2,128.00    * 

Regular  employes 3,117.28 

Total 1 9,141.05 

It  is  estimated  that  their  sales  of  wood,  hay,  and  tish  to  outride  parties  has  aggre- 
gated $4,500,  making  a  grand  total  of  $13,641.05  rccoived  by  the  Indians  in  cash. 

Freighting. — ^Tho  IndianR  have  liUuled  with  thoir  own  teams  405,423  pounds  of 
Goveninient  supplies  for  which  they  were  paid  $2,176.77.  They  are  good  and  care- 
ful freighters.  ^ 

Receipts  and  dislmnexnentB. — 

Amount  received  during  the  year $29, 259. 01 

Amount  disbursed  during  the  year 26, 888. 33 

Amount  deposited  to  credit  of  United  .States 614. 38 

Amount  of  balance  due  first  quarter,  1895 1, 756. 30 

Total 29.259.01 

Polioe  force. — The  police  force  at  this  agency  for  the  two  reserves  consists  of  2  offi- 
cers and  13  privates,  distributed  as  follows :  One  captain  and  4  privates  at  Walker 
River  reserve;  one  captain  and  8  privates  at  Pyramid  Lake  reserve,  and  1  private 
at  Wadsworth,  Nev.  The  force  is  composed  oi*  able-bodied,  intelligent,  and  pro- 
gressive Indians.  They  are  obedient,  reliable,  and  trustworthy,  and  at  all  times  use 
their  influence  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  good  order. 

Judges  of  the  court  of  Indian  offeniei. — The  threo  judges  of  the  court  of  Indian 
offenses  are  representiitive  men  of  their  tribe  and  dispense  the  business  of  the  court 
in  an  equitable,  impartial,  and  unseltish  manner.  This  court  settles  all  minor  dis- 
putes between  Indian  and  Indian,  and  the  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the 
judges  always  receives  the  approbation  of  the  Indians.  The  court  is  an  important 
factor  among  the  agents  of  civilization. 

Boads. — Under  the  supervision  of  the  agency  farmer  the  Indians  have  kept  the 
roads  in  fine  condition.  About  6  miles  of  new  road  have  been  buUt  and  alSout  10 
miles  of  old  road  repaired.  Eighty  individual  Indians  have  worked  on  the  roads  on 
an  average  of  14  days  each,  making  a  total  of  1,120  days  work.  They  receive  no  com- 
pensation for  this  work,  but  perform  it  cheerfully,  seeming  to  realize  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  therefrom. 

Buildings. — With  the  exceptions  that  all  the  buildings  require  painting  and  white- 
washing, they  are  in  fair  condition.  New  dwellings,  however,  for  the  physician 
and  blacksmith  are  needed. 

Stock. — The  Government  stock  at  this  agency  consists  of  8  horses,  3  mares,  1  mule, 
4  ponies,  2  stallions,  1  bull,  8  calves,  and  13  cows.  Most  of  this  stock  is  of  very 
poor  quality  and  should  be  condemned  and  issued  to  the  Indians.  Of  the  8  horses 
there  is  not  a  sound  driving  team,  although  the  records  show  that  a  span  of  horses 
was  purchased  only  about  a  year  ago  at  the  exorbitant  price  of  $250.  The  2 
stallions  are  good  animals  and  in  oxceflent  condition.  Only  about  half  of  the  cows 
are  fit  for  milking  purposes.    The  bull  is  a  young  animal  and  of  good  stock. 

White  settlers  on  the  reserve. — The  town  oi  Wadsworth,  having  a  population  of 
about  600  people,  is  located  on  the  Pyramid  Lake  reserve,  about  18  miles  south  of  the 
agency  headquarters.  The  status  of  this  prosperous  little  town  should  be  definitely 
settled.  The  settlors  of  this  portion  of  the  reserve  should  either  be  made  to  pay 
ground  rent  for  the  occupancy  of  the  land  or  the  Government  should  cut  off  that 
portion  of  the  reservation  which  includes  the  town  of  Wadsworth  and  adjoin- 
ing ranches  and  remunerate  the  Indians  therefor.  I  would  suggest  and  recommend 
the  latter  as  the  most  beneficial  and  advantageous  course  to  pursue. 

Irrigating  plant — The  farming  industries  of  this  agency  depend  entirely  upon  our 
irrigating  plant  for  success.  The  dams  and  ditches  of  both  of  the  reserves  require  a 
systematic  overhauliuj^.  The  ditch  at  Pyramid  Lake  reserve  is  about  4  miles  in 
length.  The  school  garden  and  buildings  and  agency  headquarters  are  supplied 
with  water  from  this  ditch.  We  have  completed  the  new  redwood  fiume,  by  which 
the  water  is  conveyed  over  a  piece  of  lowland  and  across  the  river,  about  1,500  feet 
in  length.  This  was  a  much  needed  improvement.  With  a  permanent,  substantial 
dam,  and  rcsurvey  of  the  ditch  to  secure  more  fall,  if  possible,  would  give  us  a  good 
irrigating  plant  at  this  reserve,  which  in  the  past  has  been  a  source  of  great  Annoy- 
ance and  exx>euso  to  the  Government. 
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There  are  two  ditches  at  the  Walk^r  Kiver  reserve,  one  5  miles  in  lenj2:th  and  the 
other  8  mileB  long.  Thesi>  ditches  are  nsed  solely  by  the  Indian  farmers  for  irri- 
gating their  rancheH.  The  prenont  dnms  at  these  reserves  are  temporary  affairs,  and 
substantial,  permanent  dams  should  )>e  built. 

Education. — Realizing  as  I  do  that  the  supervision  of  the  educational  work  at  an 
agency  is  the  most  imi^ortant  part  of  an  af>^ent*s  duty,  I  have  given  this  subject, 
during  the  short  time  1  have  been  in  the  service,  thorough  consideration,  and  belieye 
J  can  make  a  decided  ini])r()vement  in  this  direction.  During  the  past  year  the 
records  show  that  the  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  agency  have  been  carried 
on  profttably,  with  the  exception  of  the  Walker  River  day  school,  which  I  consider 
a  failure,  attributable,  probably,  to  the  lack  of  accommmlations. 

Pyramid  Lake  hoarding  school. — This  school  is  located  at  the  agency  headquarters 
and  has  madf)  a  creditable  record  during  the  year.  Sinoe  Deceiiiber  27  last  this  school 
has  been  managed  without  a  superintendent,  and  the  abolishment  of  this  position 
has  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  succe^ss  of  the  school. 

The  buildings  occupied  by  this  school  do  not  afford  proper  accommodations  for  the 
pvpils  in  attendance.  When  I  assumed  charge  1  found  the  buildings  in  very  bad 
condition,  but  before  the  school  reopens  for  the  ensuing  year  I  hope  to  have  them 
all  put  in  thorough  repair.  A  new  addition  should  be  erected  at  this  school  and  the 
•Id  building  remodeled  throughout.  Estimates  for  these  improvements  have  been 
submitted. 

The  attendance  during  the  year  by  quarters  was  as  follows,  viz : 

Total. 


First  quarter... 
Second  quart;er. 
Thinl  (]nart4>r.. 
Foartb  quoiter. 


Total  number  enrolled,  80;  yearly  avcrajre  attendance,  63  plus. 

The  small  attendance  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  attributed,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn,  to  the  indifference  of  my  jtredocessor  to  have  the  children  attend  on  account 
of  his  personal  prejudice  against  the  late  superintendent^  and  this  seems  reasonable 
from  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  the  superintendent  was  relieved  the  attendance  and 
enrollment  rapidly  increased. 

llie  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  during  the  year  was  $8,839.53,  or~$14.03  per 
capita  per  month. 

The  two  teachers  who  aro  in  charge  of  the  school  work  have  labored  with  fidelity 
and  zeal  to  improve  the  condition  of  this  part  of  the  work,  which,  for  the  past  ten 
years,  has  been  a  coui])lete  failure,  as  the  results  will  show.  We  are  much  in  need  of 
another  teacher  (female  preferred)  who  can  take  charge  of  the  kindergarten  work 
and  give  instrnction  in  music. 

In  addition  to  the  schoolroom  work  the  boys  are  taught  farming  in  all  its  branches, 
and  besides  do  most  of  the  outside  work  such  as  paiuting,  whitewashing,  etc.  The 
girls  are  tauglit  sewing,  cooking,  laundry,  and  general  household  work. 

The  employees  with  few  exceptions  have  been  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their 
respective  duties 

Walker  River  day  achooi, — ^I'he  average  attendance  of  this  school  during  the  ten 
months  it  was  in  session  was  16  plus;  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  was  $826.92, 
or  $5.16  per  capita  per  month.  The  number  enrolled  was  43 ;  the  largest  averapf^e 
attendance  at  any  one  time  was  23  in  January.  I  have  visited  this  school  twice 
since  I  assumed  charge  and  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  has  been  a  failure  in 
the  past  and  will  continue  to  be  unless  some  radical  changes  and  improvements  are 
made.  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  on  the  Walker  River  reserve  would 
warrant  the  building  of  at  least  two  day  schools,  with  capacity  of  30  each.  A  board- 
ing school  could  be  maintained  with  profit,  but  as  the  corresx>ondcnce  on  file  in 
this  office  shows  your  offiee  doefi  not  look  with  favor  on  this  suggestion,  I  hesitate 
to  recommend  the  establisliment  of  a  boarding  school. 

Wadstporth  day  school. — This  school  has  been  conducted  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
and  the  attendance  has  more  than  exceeded  it«  capacity.  The  average  attendance 
for  the  ten  months  school  was  in  session  was  31  x^liis;  the  cost  of  niaint-aining  the 
school  was  $1,012,  or  $2.97  per  capita  per  month.  I  question  the  ability  of  any  one 
teacher  to  properly  care  fur  or  manage  more  than  30  children  (e8])eciall3'  Indian 
children),  and  during  the  ensuing  liscal  year  will  rec|uire  the  attendance  to  be  limited 
to  this  number.  The  surplus,  if  any,  can  be  cared  for  at  the  Pyramid  Lake  board- 
ing Bohool. 
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Inipeetion. — Inspector  Province  McCormiok  paid  this  affency  an  official  visit  in 
Jane.  He  made  many  snggestions  and  roooramendatinns  which  will  redound  to  the 
interest  of  the  agency. 

Employ^ — ^The  employes  at  this  agency  have  with  few  exceptions  faithfully 
attended  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  positions. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  list  of  a'^ency  and  school  employes  and  required  8tatistical 
information. 

Very  respectfully, 

I.  J.  WOOTTRN, 

U.  S,  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  WESTERN  SHOSHONE  AGENCY. 

Western  Shoshone  Agency,  August  g5y  1894* 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  yoor  instructions  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  this 
my  iirst  annual  report. 

I  took  charge  of  the  agency  October  1,  1893.  It  is  locate<l  on  the  Duck  Valley 
Reservation,  which  was  established  by  executive  order  April  16,  1877,  and  is  said  to 
contain  400  square  miles,  or  256,000  acres.  It  is  partly  in  Nevada  and  partly  in 
Idaho.  The  reservation  extends  across  Duck  Valley,  but  very  much  of  it  is  moun- 
tainous, covered  with  stone,  sage  brush  and  mountain  laurel,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
grain  growing  it  is  absolutely  valueless.  The  larger  canyons  and  gulches  in  these 
mountains  contain  small  streams  of  water  from  melted  snow,  along  which  grows  a 
species  of  wild  grass  which  is  rich  in  nutritive  matter  and  is  eagerly  sought  by  stock. 

The  wild  game  with  which  this  locality  abounds,  such  as  deer,  antelope,  stige  hen, 
mountain  and  willow  grouse,  finds  sufficient  protection  in  these  mountain  fastnesses 
during  breeding  season,  and  adds  much  to  the  Indian's  bill  of  fare  later  on.  The 
trout  found  in  these  cold,  swift-running  streams  in  great  numbers  are  as  fine  as  are 
known  to  man.  An  occasional  salmon  is  also  brought  in,  and  if  we  had  shipping 
facilities  to  Eastern  markets  fishing  and  hunting  would  no  doubt  become  a  source 
from  which  these  Indians  would  derive  considerable  revenue.  They  would  hunt  in 
preference  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  land  in  the  valley  is  sufficient  in  quantity  to  accommodate  these  Indians  for 
a^icnltural  purposes  for  all  time.  Excepting  a  strip  of  bottom  along  the  Owyhee 
River,  the  valley  is  also  covered  with  sage  brush.  The  soil  is  full  of  alkali  and  in 
almost  as  hard  as  a  sun-dried  brick.  The  little  attempt  at  farming  which  hn^ 
already  been  made  in  the  years  that  have  gone  shows,  however,  that  when  properly 
irrigated  and  cultivated,  sufficient  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  timothy,  and  alfalfa, 
can  be  grown  here  to  make  these  Indians  self-supporting. 

There  were  about  12,000  pounds  of  wheat  sown  for  this  yearns  crop,  and  they  have 
almost  300  acres  in  cultivation.  Some  of  them  are  now  harvesting  their  patches  of 
barley,  wheat,  and  oats.  Some  use  sickles  in  cutting  and  horses  in  tramping  out  the 
grain,  as  did  the  pioneers  of  America,  while  a  very  few  have  the  use  of  labor-saving 
machinery.  On  account  of  the  myriads  of  grasshoppers  present,  I  do  not  expect 
Indian  patches  to  yield  much  this  year.  The  Department  furnished  no  seeds  for 
this  year's  planting,  and  as  a  consequence  no  effort  at  vegetable  raising  has  been 
made  by  the  Indians.  Owing  to  the  unusual  rainfall  in  early  spring,  the  hay  crop 
from  wild  grass  along  the  river  will  be  quite  large,  but  no  excess  will  remain  when 
feeding  time  shall  have  passed. 

I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  having  a  white  farmer  at  this  agency. 
Indians  employed  in  that  capacity,  wherever  found,  are  generally  failures.  I  believe 
that  if  every  Indian  on  this  reservation  was  paid  a  salary  for  making  and  cultiva- 
ting a  farm  thd  standard  of  farming  would  not  be  perceptibly  raised.  The  salary 
paid  a  good  practical  white  farmer,  I  believe,  would  be  more  than  saved  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  Indian  farming  in  my  judgment  would  be  greatly  improved. 

I  would  also  recommend  the  allotment  of  land&  in  severalty  to  these  Indians  as 
soon  as  proper  authority  can  be  obtained.  Without  a  guaranty  that  this  land  is 
theirs  they  will  not  make  the  progress  they  should.  They  are  anxious  to  own  land 
and  build  houses.  Many  say  it  is  now  useless  to  build  houses.  Individual  property 
rights  would  also  furnish  a  basis  of  oolitical  organization  which  would  not  bie 
dependent  on  the  favor  of  chiefs  or  clans.  As  citizens  they  would  become  tax- 
payers and  voters.  I  am  surprised  that  the  members  of  the  National  Legislature 
m>m  Idaho  and  Nevada  have  not  looked  after  this  matter  years  ago. 

So  little  trouble  of  any  kind  has  arisen  on  the  reservation  during  the  year  past 
that  the  existence  of  a  court  of  Indian  olTenses  and  a  police  force  would  at  ant 
sight  seem  almost  superfluous,  but  had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of  their  presence 
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disorderly  demonBtrations  of  bad  feeling  would  have  been  mnob  more  frequent. 
The  presence  of  GoYemmeut  nnifomis  has  much  inflnence  upon  these  Indians. 

The  Indians  have  pnt  three  hundred  and  twenty  days'  labor  on  the  public  high- 
ways across  the  reservation  during  the  year.  The  result  of  this  labor  is  of  a  perma- 
nent character,  but  on  account  of  the  roughness  of  the  country  it  is  like  the  nouse- 
maid's  work,  "never  done/'  and  nearly  always  room  for  more  in  the  name  locality. 

The  agency  boarding  school  was  in  session  about  ten  months.  There  were  50  pupils 
in  attendance,  the  whole  number  originally  provided  for.  The  industrial  teacher  and 
pupils  are  giving  the  school  garden  a  great  deal  of  attention,  but  the  grasshoppers 
are  devouring  the  product  of  their  labor. 

The  water  supply  for  the  school  building  is  ample  and  of  good  quality.  It  comes 
from  a  reservoir  located  about  a  mile  up  the  mountain  side,  and  is  as  clear  and  soft 
as  snow  water  from  any  other  source.  The  reservoir  is  22  by  35  by  10  feet,  with  a 
wall  30  inches  in  thickness,  built  of  stone  and  cement,  while  the  floor  is  composed 
of  gravel  and  cement.  It  is  covered  by  a  shingle  roof.  The  water  is  conveyed  from 
the  reservoir  through  pipes  to  the  school,  laundry,  and  physician's  quarters.  We 
also  have  good  sewer  pipes  connected  with  each  of  the  buildings  named. 

The  buildings  are  new  and  attractive,  and  with  our  "Star  Spangled  Banner" 
proudly  lifting  to  the  breeze  from  the  top  of  the  school  building,  I  feel  that  no 
American  citizen  can  be  so  devoid  of  patriotism  as  not  to  feel  a  thrill  of  pride  from 
the  effect. 

After  due  deliberation,  I  believe  we  have  had  a  fairly  successful  school  year,  though 
we  expect  much  improvement  in  the  year  to  come,  llie  pupils  have  made  pleasing 
progress  in  their  school-room  studies,  and  have  also  made  improvement  in  their  per? 
sonal  address.  The  pupils  here  are  generally  obedient,  truthful,  and  trustworthy. 
Profanity  and  vulgarity  are  not  often  expressed  in  English.  Their  absence  is  both 
gratifying  and  conspicuous.  As  a  rule  the  Indians  are  loyal  to  the  agency  school. 
They,  however,  rarely  express  a  willingness  to  let  their  children  go  to  nonreservation 
schools. 

A  census  just  taken  shows  that  there  are — 

Shoshones : 

Males  above  18  years 149 

Females  above  14  years • 138 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years : 

Males 41 

Females 25 

Children  under  6  years 58 

411 

Piutos : 

Males  above  18  years 65 

Females  above  14  years 70 

Children  between  6  and  16  years : 

Males 23 

Females 14 

Children  under  6  years 40 

212 

Total  population 623 

The  health  of  these  Indians  is  generally  good.  (See  Physician's  report  herewith.) 
The  mortality  is  not  great  as  compared  with  that  of  many  other  tribes,  and  in  view 
of  this  fact  it  seems  that  the  tribe  should  increase  in  numbers.  Investigation  shows, 
however,  rather  a  small  number  of  children,  the  cause  for  which  fact  may  be  found 
(as  suggested  by  an  ex-ludian  agent)  in  the  custom  of  the  women  of  the  tribe 
remaining  apart  from  their  families  in  the  "sick-house"  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days 
covering  each  menstrual  period  and  more.  This  is  an  old  custom,  but  it  is  still  prev- 
alent, and  suggests  a  familiarity  with  the  contents  of  the  Bible  which  is  misleading. 
It  is  said  that  the  men  can  not  be  induced  to  violate  this  unwritten  law  of  their  fathers, 
which  prohibits  them  from  having  anything  to  do  with  women  during  their  periods 
of  isolation.  I  was  assured  to-day  by  the  best  English-speaking  Piute  ou  the  reser- 
vation that  to  go  about  their  apartments  during  these  periods  would  result  in  a 
terrible  affliction. 

The  agency  buildings  and  other  improvements  consist  in  the  agent's  residence  and 
office  combined  in  a  one-story  adobe  structure;  the  old  adobe  two-story  schoolhouse; 
the  new  boarding-school  building,  which  is  a  two-story  fi-ame ;  a  laundry ;  a  physi- 
cian's office  and  hospital  building  combined;  a  steam  flouring  mill;  a  commissary 
store  building ;  a  carpenter  shop  and  lumber  house  combined;  bluoksinith  shop,  wood- 
shed and  implement  house  combined ;  the  agency  and  school  bainis  and  corrals 
attached ;  irrigation  water  ditches,  the  reservoir,  and  water  pipes.    The  reservoir  and 
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pipes  and  the  Bcbool  barn  and  corral  are  improvements  which  have  been  made  since 
I  took  charge  as  affent. 

In  addition  to  uio  farm  machinery  now  on  hand  we  need  alialf  dozen  combined 
mowers  and  reapers,  four  two-horse  hayrakes,  and  a  hay  press. 
I  am,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wjixtam  L.  Hahgrovk, 

U,  S.  Indian  Agent. 

Tho  COMMISSIONKK  OF   IXDIAN   AfPAIKS. 


RkPOUT  of  SuPKRIXTRNDENT  of  WE8TKRN   ShOSHONK  SCHOOL. 

Western  SnoaiioNE  Aciexcy,  Nev.,  7uly  15,  1894. 

Sm:  I  have  t]ie  honor  to  aubuiit  to  yon  mv  first  report  of  this  school,  covering  time  ftt>m  January 
12  to  June  30,  1894. 

Under  transfer  orders  from  the  Indian  oflSce  I  arrived  at  this  place  January  12,  aa  above,  whan  anew 
was  plenty  and  winter  had  Jast  fairly  set  in.  There  was  notning  to  do  at  that  time  in  the  line  of 
industrial  work  except  to  keep  wood  enough  cut  to  insure  warmth.  Spring  o|>ened  very  late,  batween 
the  1st  and  10th  of  May,  thus  delaying  the  work  necessary  to  prepare  for  a  crop.  Since  the  weather 
became  good  a  very  creditihle  amount  of  work  has  been  done  by  the  industrial  teacher  and  boys.  I 
am  unable  to  give  a  detjiiled  report  of  the  products  of  the  garden  last  year,  but  I  know  tiiat  the  pota- 
toes raised  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  with  much  benefit  to  the  school.  The  outlooK  for 
potatoes  this  year  is  good  at  prtisent.  In  small  garden  stuff  the  yield  bids  fair  to  be  good,  except  in 
onions,  the  sml  for  those  being  this  year  very  poor.  Squashes  and  melons  will  not  vield  a  good  crop, 
.and  I  think  beans  will  not  do  anything,  as  a  late  frost  bughted  them,  and  we  planted  the  ground  over. 

The  hay  for  tho  school  stock  c<)jisistA  of  alfalfa,  of  which  there  is  one  Add,  and  one  very  fi^r  field  of 
mixed  grasses ;  any  other  hay  we  may  get  is  wild,  and  very  uncertain  as  to  quantity  aad  quality.  Our 
hay  supply  ran  out  early  in  the  si>ring.  and  hay  was  bought  to  last  until  haying  time  again. 

All  crops  here  depend  on  irrigation  for  their  moisture,  and  present  facilities  in  that  direction  are  not 
what  they  should  be.  By  jpjading  and  leveling,  with  certain  repairs  on  gatea,  etc.,  we  hope  to  have  the 
system  in  better  shape  bcrore  another  year. 

The  school  stock  consists  at  present  of  2  horsee  and  18  head  of  other  atock,  as  follows:  Six  cows,  1 
bull,  and  11  head  of  young  cattle  and  calves.  There  is  need  of  a  riding  pony  for  the  use  of  the  school, 
as  the  cows  range  away  to  a  long  distance  in  summer. 

In  addition  to  the  buildings  reported  last  year  (and  which  are  all  in  good  condition),  there  has  been 
built  a  stable  of  stone,  with  a  gabled  roof,  and  of  sufficient  size  to  furnish  stable  room  for  6  horses,  the 
hay  being  stacked  outside.  Near  this  has  been  erected  a  shed  for  the  shelter  of  other  stock.  The 
reservoir,  spoken  of  below  in  connection  with  the  water  works,  has  a  aubstantial  gabled  roof,  which 
greatly  increases  its  value  for  the  purpose  intended. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  made  several  improvements  of  importanoe.  A  very  satisfactorr 
system  of  waterworks  has  been  recently  completed,  with  a  good,  substantial  reservoir  connected  with 
springs  in  the  hills,  the  water  being  brought  to  the  buildings  in  pii>eii,  delivering  it  pore  and  in  good 
condition  for  all  houHehold  uses.  . 

This  is  not  only  a  great  convenience,  but  it  affords  protection  from  fire,  with  the  hose  at  hand.  Ib 
this  connection  T  wisn  to  state  the  desirability  of  having  two  small  chemical  extinguishers,  for  use  in 
cases  where  the  hose  would  be  too  slow  a  means  of  putting  out  an  incipient  fire. 

A  cellar  has  been  made  to  sot  the  moat  house  over,  making  a  place  to  keep  milk  at  some  times  ot 
the  year  and  vegotabl«^s  at  others.  There  is  much  grading  and  walling  to  be  .done  about  the  grounda, 
and  this  will  be  com])lete<l  as  opjMrtunity  offers. 

Tho  attendance  since  January  1  has  lleeii  very  good.  From  February  16  to  the  end  of  the  flaoal 
year  there  were  50  Rcholars  in  scnooL  This  is  the  capacity  of  the  school  now,  and  is  the  highest  num- 
W  ever  here  at  one  time.  I  am  convinced  that  the  attendance  could  be  largely  inoreaaed  by  the  addi- 
tion  of  another  building  of  suitable  plan  and  size,  to  be  used  as  boys*  dormitory,  with  assembly  and 
school  rooms. 

The  general  health  of  the  scholars  has  been  excellent.  Grip  prostrated  a  large  midority  of  them  in 
May  and  June,  but  all  recovered.  Outside  of  this,  there  haa  been  but  one  case  of  senoua  illneaa  aince 
I  came,  and  that  was  pneumonia. 

The  literary  work  of  the  school  has  gone  on  steadily,  with  only  the  interruption  made  by  the 
epidemic  of  grip,  with  tho  spring  vacation.  Attendance  at  all  school-room  exercises  has  been  very 
regular,  and  another  year  will  undoubtedly  show  tbe  results  of  the  paitt  year's  work  better  than  they 
can  even  now  be  seen. 

Work  in  the  sewing  room  has  g<me  on  steadily  and  a  large  amount  of  work  has  been  accompliahed. 
Since  January  1  the  Tollowingnamed  articles  have  been  made,  besides  necessary  repairs  <ni  cMthinf  : 


7  dresses,  flannel. 

31  dresses,  gingham. 

17  dresses,  TiuMey. 

6  dresses,  ticking. 

16  aprons,  ticking. 

47  aprons,  gingham. 

4  waists 

26  ])air8  drawers,  canton  flanfael. 

14  pairs  drawers,  flannel. 


40  sheets. 

18  napkins. 

12  towels. 

8  skirts. 

16  gimps. 

32  pairs  elastics . 

18  pairs  suspenders,  ticking. 

14  coats,  jeans. 

24  pairs  paut«,  JeauM. 


Besides  tlie  above,  tho  following-named  articles  have  been  made  over  to  fit  smaller  boys:  10  Goata, 
12  pairs  paiit«,  4  pairs  overulls.  ^^ 

The  laundry-  has  done  the  work  required  of  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Besides  the  current  wok, 
nearly  100  pairs  of  blankets  have  been  wa8he<l;  also  a  large  quantity  of  old  clothing  made  fit  for  naa 

again*.  ,      * .  ». 

Since  the  cows  have  had  good  feed  wome  dairy  work  has  been  dono,  and  lOO  pounds  of  butter  have 
been  made :  b<'.sitltrs.  tho  table  has  been  abundantly  8ui>])lied  with  milk  and  cottage  cheese. 

The  corpA  of  employes  has  labored  to  make  the  school  a  success,  and  all  have  done  oonactantiova 
work,  deserving  credit  therefor. 
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Ib  my  opinion  the  school  should  hayo  a  shoemaker,  as  there  is  no  shoe  repair  shop  within  a  loni; 
distance,  and  scholars  and  Indians  need  work  in  that  Hue.  Two  or  more  apprentices  from  the  sohool« 
boys  would  be  placed  with  a  shoemaker  at  once,  if  granted.  1  would  earnestly  request  that  eflbrt  bo 
made  to  secure  one. 

In  o<melnalon,  let  me  thank  yon,  in  behalf  of  the  school,  for  your  cordial  support  and  help  bestowed 
in  so  many  ways. 

Hoping  that  the  coming  year  may  be  eyen  more  fhiitftil  of  resnlta  than  the  past  has  been,  I  am,  very 
roapectAiUy, 

Ceo.  ^V.  Kino, 
Superintendent  Western  Shothone  JSeh§9L 
Wm.  L.  Harorotk, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent 


REPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 

REPORT  OF  MESCALERO  AGENCY. 

Mesgalero  Agency,  N.  Mex.,  July  14, 1894, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  snhmit  the  following  annnal  report  of  thig  agency  for  the 
year  endinff  Jane  30,  1894 : 

I  arrived  at  this  agency  July  1,  1893,  in  compliance  with  parnsraph  7,  Special 
Orders,  No.  137,  War  Department,  Adjutant-General's  Office,  dated  June  17, 1893,  but 
did 'not  take  formal  charge  until  July  22,  1893,  the  interval  being  used  in  taking  an 
inventory  of  the  public  property  in  possession  of  the  former  agent,  Mr.  Richard 
Hudson,  and  in  becoming  acquainted  with  my  duties. 

Census. — ^The  Indians  living  on  this  reservation  number  454,  according  to  the  census 
of  June  30, 1894. 

Males,  193;  females,  261 .• 454 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 96 

Females  above  14  years  of  ago ,^ 178 

Schoolboys  between  6  and  10  years 53 

Schoolgirls  between  6  and  16  years 32 

Boys  at  agency  school 27 

Girls  at  agency  school 18 

Boys  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  school 7 

Boys  at  Fort  Lewis,  Colo.,  school 18 

Girls  at  Fort  Lewis,  Colo.,  school 7 

The  children  at  school  in  Colorado  are  included  in  the  454  Indians  enumerated  in 
the  census. 

The  number  of  births  during  the  year  was  20.  Males,  11 ;  females,  9.  Number  of 
deaths  during  the  year,  13.  Males,  6;  females,  7.  There  are  76  widows  on  the  reser- 
vation. 

Condition  of  the  tiibo. — ^There  are  about  69  men  who  cultivate  small  pat'Ches  of  land 
and  raise  com  and  oats;  but  the  amount  of  land  which  can  be  irrigated  is  so  small, 
that  what  they  raise  does  not  help  them  much.  The  average  size  of  their  farms  is  5 
acres.  There  is  not  enough  tillable  land  for  all.  The  76  widows  have  no  land,  and  I 
do  not  think  they  would  cultivate  it  if  they  had  any.  Many  of  them  are  too  old  to 
work  at  hard  labor,  even  if  they  were  willing  to  do  so.  A  greater  number  of  men 
would  cultivate  land  if  there  was  any  for  them  which  could  be  irrigated. 

Number  of  acres  of  reservation  tillable 500 

Number  of  acres  cultivated  during  the  year  by  Indians 327 

Number  of  acres  under  fence 1,060 

Bods  of  fencing  made  during  the  year 450 

The  farm  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Blazer,  being  inside  of  the  reservation  and  needed  for  use  by 
the  Indians,  ought  to  be  purchased  without  unnecessary  delay  for  fanning  purposes. 
This  subject  has  been  reported  upon  and  urged  so  many  times,  that  there  is  no  need 
of  going  into  details  in  this  report,  but  it  in  of  the  greatest  importance  and  ought 
not  to  1^  lost  sight  of. 

Allotment  of  lands. — These  Indians  have  not  yet  had  their  land  allotted  to  them.  In 
my  opinion  they  are  not  yet  far  enough  advanced  to  have  that  done,  and  will  not  be 
for  many  years.  It  would  be  folly  to  divide  up  the  land  before  the  farm  of  Dr.  Blazer 
is  obtained  and  included  in  the  amount  to  be  divided. 

Fanning. — Last  fall  16,940  pounds  of  oats  and  8,060  pounds  of  corn  were  purchased 
firom  the  Indians,  at  2  cents  per  pound,  amounting  to  $500,  for  use  of  agency  stock. 
There  were  also  purchased  from  the  Indians  40  cords  of  wood  for  agency  use  and  150 
oords  for  use  of  the  school,  at  $2.50  per  cord,  amounting  to  $475.  The  Indians  also 
sold  to  citisons  about  3,000  pounds  of  corn.    They  also  raised  about  20  tons  of  hay 
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and  com  fodder  for  their  own  nse.  Am  this  money  was  received  by  the  married  mea, 
l^e  widows  and  their  children  derived  very  little  benefit  from  it.  The  most  indnt- 
trioas  of  the  Indians  can  not  raise  enough  on  their  little  fiaxms  to  support  themselves 
and  their  families  without  the  assistance  given  them  by  the  Government  in  the  way 
of  rations  and  clothing. 

BatioM. — The  widows  and  their  children  have  a  hard  time  to  get  enough  to  eat,  and 
at  times  must  suffer  for  food,  as  they  have  no  way  of  earning  anything.  A  few  moc- 
casins are  sold,  but  as  there  is  scarcely  any  game  on  the  reservation,  but  few  skins 
can  be  obtained  for  making  them.  The  ration  of  beef  is  85  pounds  net  to  100  rations. 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  increased  to  150  pounds  beef  net  to  100  rations.  The  allowance 
of  flour  is  50  pounds  to  100  rations.  This  ought  to  be  increased  to  75  pounds  to  100 
rations.  Last  year  800  pounds  of  baking  powder  was  sent  here.  I  recommend  that 
instead  of  baking  powder  coffee  be  sent  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  baking 
powder,  in  addition  to  the  2  pounds  of  coffee  per  100  rations  now  allowed.  They  are 
always  asking  for  more  coffee,  and  do  not  care  so  much  for  baking  powder. 

School. — These  Indians  appear  willing  to  do  whatever  the  Government  desires,  so 
far  as  lies  in  their  power,  with  the  exception  that  many  of  them  dislike  to  place  their 
children  in  school.  I  tell  them  on  all  occasions  when  the  subject  is  discussed  that 
they  must  send  their  children  to  the  agency  school  if  the  child  is  of  suitable  age  and 
in  good  health ;  that  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  do  as  they  choose  about  that 
matter;  that  they  must  either  consent  to  th^ir  children  attending  school,  or  else  go 
without  rations  and  clothing  from  the  Government. 

I  do  not  think  i  t  good  polic^^  to  take  their  children  by  force  and  pat  them  in  the 
school,  but  after  they  have  once  entered  the  school  by  consent  of  their  parents,  then 
if  they  run  away  I  do  not  hesitate  to  send  the  Indian  police  for  them  and  return 
them  to  the  school.  This  policy  has  kept  all  the  children  in  school  the  past  year, 
except  one  boy,  aged  15,  who  ran  away  after  being  in  school  two  weeks,  and  has 
been  kept  in  concealment  since.  This  boy  was  found  at  the  agency  and  put  into 
the  school  without  the  consent  of  himself  or  his  relatives.  So  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  escaped  at  the  first  chance  that  offered.  One  girl,  aged  about  14  years,  also 
ran  away,  after  being  in  school  about  7  months  of  the  session.  She  has  been  kept 
concealed  also.  She  ran  away  several  times  before,  but  was  caught  and  returned  to 
the  school.  The  woods  and  brush  are  so  thick  among  the  mountains,  that  it  is  very 
hard  to  find  a  person  who  tries  to  keep  concealed. 

The  school  has  made  good  progress  during  the  past  year.  The  average  attendance 
was  46.  The  highest  number  at  any  time  was  48  ana  lowest  number  44.  Boys  28, 
^irls  18.  The  children  have  improved  very  much  in  every  way,  especially  in  speak- 
ing English  and  in  industrial  work.  The  boys  have  been  regularly  instructed  in 
farm  work,  excepting  those  who  were  too  small  to  do  that  kind  of  labor,  but  aU 
helped  at  something.  The  girls  were  instructed  in  housework,  such  as  care  of  their 
bedroom,  keeping  the  dining  room  in  order,  washing  dishes,  laundry  work,  oare 
of  chickens,  sewing,  etc.  There  has  been  very  little  sickness  among  the  sohool 
children  during  the  past  year  and  no  deaths. 

Dnmkenneis  and  crimes. — The  principal  cause  of  trouble  among  these  Indians  it  the 
making  and  drinking  of  ^Hiswin.^'  This  is  an  intoxicating  liquor,  made  from  com, 
and  is  much  like  beer.  It  is  generally  made  by  the  old  women,  and  is  traded  by  them 
to  the  other  Indians  for  rations  or  anything  they  need  most,  but  usually  for  food. 
It  frequently  happens  that  a  number  of  men  and  women  ^et  drunk  together.  A  fight 
nsually  results,  and  sometimes  one  or  more  are  seriously  injured.    One  woman  issap- 

Sosed  to  have  died  from  this  cause  about  two  months  ago.  The  deaths  of  two  chu- 
ren  is  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  injuries  accidentally  received  in  a  drunken 
fi^ht.  It  is  abnost  impossible  to  get  evidence  against  any  person  engaged  in  these 
difficulties,  as  no  one  will  inform  upon  another  through  fear  of  the  consequences. 
A  person  suspected  of  being  an  informer  is  severely  dealt  with  by  the  other  Indians. 

The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  send  the  police  frequently  and  at  unexpected  times 
to  their  camps  and  search  for  "  tiswin.''    If  any  is  found  it  is  destroyed,  and  also 
all  utensils  used  in  making  and  storing  it.    No  one  will  tell  who  made  the  **  tiswin.'' 
Every  person  runs  into  the  brush  usually  when  the  police  are  teen  coming.     It  is  , 
necessary  to  send  a  white  employ^  in  charge  of  the  police  on  these  raids.    Then  the  : 
blame  is  all  put  on  the  white  employ^.    The  police  do  not  like  to  make  arrests  with-  ; 
out  a  white  employ<5  in  charge  of  them  to  witness  what  takes  place.    The  chief 
herder  and  butcher  has  charge  of  the  police. 

Marriage,  divorce,  etc. — Another  cause  of  much  trouble  on  this  reservation  is  the  fire- 
quent  marria  <ros  among  the  Indians.  It  often  happens  that  a  man  will  get  tired  of  his 
wife  after  being  married  a  few  months  and  will  then  leave  her  or  send  her  home  to  her 
relatives.    In  a  few  mouths  (or  perhaps  weeks)  one  or  both  will  marry  some  other 

Eerson.  This  may  occur  several  times  with  the  same  persons,  so  that  a  man  may 
ave  had  three  or  four  wives  and  the  woman  as  many  husbands,  all  yet  living. 
Sometimes  the  husband  illtroats  his  wife  and  she  runs  away  to  her  parents.  Th%j 
often  make  up  and  live  together  again.    Several  cases  have  occurred  daring  the  past 
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year  where  parents  have  indaced  a  man  to  marry  their  girl,  aged,  perhaps,  not  over 
13  or  14  years,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  her  out  of  school.  It  usually  hai>- 
pens  that  the  parties  soon  separate,  the  girl  returning  to  her  parents,  often  against 
the  wishes  of  ner  husband.  This  causes  serious  quarrels.  I  do  all  I  can  to  induce 
these  persons  to  live  together  when  once  they  are  married,  but  there  is  no  way  of 
compelling  them  to  do. so. 

Polygamy. — Polygamy  is  practiced  to  some  extent.  Twelve  Indians  have  each  two 
Axives,  and  one  has  three  wives;  I  advise  against  this  on  all  occasions,  but  they  do 
not  like  an^  person  to  interfere  with  such  things.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  pre- 
vented, as  it  IS  an  old  custom. 

Pnniahments. — These  Indians  can  not,  without  much  difficulty,  be  forced  to  do  any- 
thing against  their  will.  The  only  thing  which  appears  to  bring  them  to  terms  is 
to  stop  their  rations  and  annuities  until  they  agree  to  do  what  is  wanted  of  them. 
There  are  some^  however,  who  would  starve  to  death  rather  than  give  up.  I  think 
it  best  not  to  coutiue  them  in  the  guardhouse,  except  for  grave  offenses,  or  tem- 
porarily when  drunk  to  prevent  them  from  injuring  themselves  or  some  one  else. 

8toek. — These  Indians  have  but  few  cattle.  They  do  not  care  for  them.  They  are 
continually  bein;2:  stolen  or  killed,  and  do  not  increase  to  any  extent.  They  prefer 
horses  and  take  good  care  of  them.  There  are  795  horses,  124  cattle,  146  burros,  10 
mules,  11  shee)),  and  41  fowls  on  the  reservation  owned  by  Indians. 

There  are  28  wagons  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  which  have  been  issued  to  them 
by  the  Government.  They  appreciate  these  and  take  care  of  them.  More  wagons 
are  needed. 

Indian  police. — The  police  force  consists  of  1  chief  of  police  and  13  privates. 
The  chief  is  named  '^Peso.''  He  is  the  most  intelligent  and  reliable  Indian  on  the 
reservation.  The  police  are  invaluable,  especially  in  herding  the  beef  cattle  for 
issue  to  the  Indians.  We  could  not  get  along  without  them.  Only  one  change  has 
been  made  among  them  during  the  past  year.  They  do  a  great  deal  of  hard  work 
outside  of  herding  the  beef  cattle  and  their  regular  police  duties. 

ChiardhoiiM. — The  agency  buildings  have  been  x)ut  m  good  repair  during  the  past 
year,  but  there  are  several  in  need  of  repairs  yet.  A  guardhouse  is  greatly  neeaed. 
The  old  one  is  of  no  account  for  that  purpose,  it  has  been  used  for  storing  wa^on 
timber  and  farming  implements  during  the  past  year,  a  space  in  one  end  having 
been  left  for  prisoners. 

Indian  courts. — I  have  had  no  occasion  to  make  use  of  the  Indian  judges.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  of  any  use  to  call  upon  them  to  administer  justice.  They  are  afraid 
of  offending  the  Indians  if  they  take  part  in  punishing  them,  because  they  know  they 
would  get  even  with  the  judges  in  some  way.  I  would  have  to  decide  what  to  do, 
and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  call  the  judges  in  any  case.  I  have  settled  all 
cases  by  sending  for  all  parties  concerned  and  bringing  them  together,  and  hearing 
both  sides,  and  teUlng  them  what  to  do.  This  appears  to  work  well.  When  they 
have  trouble,  they  often  ask  me  to  do  this.  I  have  had  occasion  to  confine  one  man 
in  the  guardhouse  one  day  for  being  drunk.  Two  of  our  largest  schoolboys  ran  off 
and  got  drunk.  I  confined  them  two  days.  Two  women  were  confined  one  night  for 
inducing  these  boys  to  run  away  and  for  giving  them  *'tiswin.'' 

Boads. — The  main  road  passing  the  agency  to  Tularosa  has  been  put  in  good  repair 
by  agency  employes,  assisted  by  20  Indians.  About  one  week's  work  was  done  on 
this  road.  It  was  badly  washed  out  by  the  heavy  rains  of  last  year.  A  road-scraper 
is  badly  needed  here. 

Indian  houses. — There  are  14  Indian  police  cabins  near  the  agency.  All  but  two  are 
occupied  by  the  police;  one  is  empty  because  the  policeman  who  occupied  it  has  been 
discharged.  The  other  was  occupied  by  a  policeman,  but  his  wife  died  in  the  cabin, 
and  now  he  will  not  live  in  it.  Indians  here  are  superstitions  about  living  in  a  house 
where  a  relative  hiis  died.  These  14  cabins  belong  to  the  Government.  There  are  19 
other  cabins.  These  were  built  by  the  Indians,  assisted  by  agency  employes.  Some 
of  them  have  board  roofs,  furnished  by  the  Government.  These  cabins  are  intended 
for  dwellings,  but  none  are  occupied  permanently.  Some  are  used  in  severe  weather 
or  during  storms.  These  Indians  prefer  to  live  in  tents,  which  can  be  easily  taken 
down  and  moved  to  a  clean  place  when  it  is  desired.  The  Indians  think  it  is  healthier 
to  live  in  a  tent. 

Bepairs. — A  good  many  repairs  have  been  made  during  the  past  year,  viz : 

A  new  floor  was  put  in  the  boys'  dormitory  during  vacation  and  painted. 

The  old  school  warehouse  was  entirely  reconstructed.  A  new  shingle  roof,  new 
ceiling,  and  lining  of  dressed  lumber  were  put  in,  and  the  whole  building  painted 
inside  and  out;  new  windows  and  doors  put  in.  This  house  has  been  used  as  a 
sewing  room  for  the  girls,  and  a  sleeping  room  for  the  seamstress  and  laundress.  It 
contains  two  rooms,  one  room  9  by  16  feet,  the  other  15  by  16  feet. 

A  new  shingle  roof  has  l>een  ]>ut  on  the  old  guardhouse,  and  the  roof  painted. 
This  building  has  no  floor. 

A  new  shingle  roof  has  been  put  on  the  quarters  occupied  by  the  chief  herder  and 
batcher,  and  the  same  painted. 
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A  new  shingle  roof  has  been  put  on  the  kitchen  of  the  agency  farmer,  also  on  the 
kitchen  of  the  agency  teamster.    Both  have  been  painted. 

A  new  floor  has  been  put  in  the  laundry.  New  flooro  have  been  put  in  the  12 
police  cabins,  and  half  a  window  in  each. 

A  new  floor  has  been  put  in  the  slaughterhouse.  The  roof  of  quarters  occupied  by 
agency  blacksmith  has  been  painted. 

rfow  sidewalks  have  been  constnicted  around  the  school  building,  500  feet  long 
by  3i  feet  wide. 

A  new  tool  and  wood  house  has  been  built  for  the  us(;  of  the  school ;  size,  16  feet  by 
32  feet. 

The  old  cow  shed  has  been  torn  down  and  a  new  one  constructed  of  the  old  mate- 
rial; size,  11  feet  by  75  feet:  about  $15  Worth  of  new  lumber  added. 

An  addition  to  the  boys*  dormitory  has  been  constructed,  containing  two  rooms; 
one,  size,  10^  feet  by  15  feet,  occupied  by  the  school-teacher  as  a  sleeping  room.  The 
other  room  is  15  by' 15  feet  and  is  to  be  used  as  a  hospital  for  sick  boys. 

All  these  repairs  were  greatly  needed,  as  the  old  buildings  were  going  to  ruin 
pretty  fast. 

The  addition  to  the  main  school  building  is  being  constructed  as  rapidly  as  practi- 
cable.    I  hope  to  have  it  nearly  comiileted  during  vacation. 

School  furm. — The  school  farm  has  r)een  well  attended  to  by  the  industrial  teacher, 
assisted  by  the  larger  boys.  The  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  is  35.  Crops 
raised  in  past  year  as  ibllows:  75  bushels  corn,  100  bushels  turnips,  25  bushels 
onions,  26  onshels  beans,  150  pumpkins,  300  squash,  83  bushels  other  vegetables,  20 
tons  of  hay,  and  15  tons  of  com  fodder.  The  farm  is  in  good  condition  and  looks 
favorable  for  good  crops  during  the  coming  year. 

The  school  nas  1  horse,  14  cows,  1  bull,  18  calves,  8  hogs,  16  fowls.  The  surplus 
school  cattle  were  sold  during  the  year :  11  cows  and  12  calves  for  $158;  6  steers  for 
$120;  total,  $278.  The  cows  were  very  old  and  of  no  value  as  milch  cows.  The 
money  received  has  been  used  for  purchasing  lumber  and  other  articles  for  use  of 
the  school.  About  $56  remains  yet  on  hand  and  will  be  used  for  benefit  of  the 
school. 

Reservation. — lliis  reservation  contains  about  460,000  acres  of  land.  The  altitude 
is  about  6,400  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  mountainous  and  mostly  covered  with  tim- 
ber, viz,  pine,  iir,  cedar,  juniper,  and  piOon,  and  a  few  oaks  and  aspons.  It  is  a  good 
Sazing  country,  but  not  of  much  value  for  farming.  Only  about  500  acres  can  be 
igated,  for  lack  of  sufficient  water  at  the  time  it  is  needed.  The  climate  is  healthy. 
It  is  pretty  hot  in  summer  in  the  daytime,  but  nights  arc  so  cool  thnt  a  blanket  is 
needed  while  sleeping  in  a  house. 

The  nearest  military  post  is  Fort  Stanton,  N.  Mex.,  35  miles  distsnt  in  a  north- 
easterly direction.  The  neiirc»t  railroad  station  is  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.,  110  miles 
southwest  of  here  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  ¥6  Railroad.  Nearest  t<»le- 
graph  station  is  at  Fort  Stanton.  All  freight  is  received  from  Ljw  Cruces.  Mail 
comes  via  the  same  route  on  a  buck  board  arriving  hero  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and 
Sundays.  The  nearest  village  is  Tularosa,  18  miles  distant  on  the  road  to  Las  Cruces. 
It  is  a  small  Mexican  town  of  about  600  persons.  There  are  only  9  American  families 
in  the  place.  These  Indians  arc  greatly  attached  to  their  reservation.  They  do  imt 
want  to  leave  here,  nor  have  it  reduced  in  size.  The  greatest  fear  they  have  is  that 
the  white  people  will  try  to  get  their  reservation  or  have  it  reduced.  I  hope  this 
will  never  bo  permitted.     It  would  be  an  outrage  on  these  people. 

Attention  is  invited  to  reportJi  of  Dr.  N.  J.  Kennedy,  agency  physician,  and  J.  M. 
Griffith,  superintendent  of  the  boarding  school,  accompanying  this  report. 
Very  respectfully. 

It: VI  F.  Burnett, 
Captain,  Seventh  Infantry,  Acting  Indian  Agent. 

The  COM.VII8SIONER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Mescalero  School. 

Mescalkko  Aokncy,  y.  Mkx.,  July  24,  1894. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  rule  42  for  Indian  schooln,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  repoit  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1894. 

Attendance  and  grades. 


Sex. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Malf... 
Female. 


29 
19 


Average 
daily 

attoTid- 
ance. 

28 
18 

Grade 
I. 

14 
13 

Grade 
11. 

8 

4 

Grade 
UI. 


8 
1 
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The  nnmber  attending  other  schools  in  Colorado  daring  the  year  was  32.  The  number  enrolled* 
2  less  than  the  previoas  3'ear.  There  was  an  increased  average  diuly  attendance  of  7  above  the  preced- 
ingjrear. 
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dress,  and  cook  the  ffirls  are  regularly  detailed  to  the  various  dunes  of  this  department.  A  great 
laclc  among  the  girls  Is  promptness  and  vigilance*  They  are  too  prone  to  consume  much  time  ia  aolng 
little.  Great  tact  is  needed  in  their  management.  Thu  nearly  appointed  matron  wears  on  her  coun* 
tenance  an  expression  of  determined  force,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  woman  for  her  position.  The 
cook  has  been  in  charee  of  his  duties  fbr  the  past  ten  months,  and  is  a  man  well  qualified  to  do  good 
work,  his  promptness  oeing  especially  commendable.  As  yet  the  positions  of  seamstress  and  fiun- 
dress  are  unfilled,  the  former  occupants  having  resigned. 

Farm  and  garden. — The  farm,  now  consisting  uf  about  35  acres  under  cultivation,  Ia  largely  worked  by 
the  bovs  of  maimer  age,  several  of  whom  have  proved  themselves  quite  trnstworthy  and  efi^cient. 
It  micnt  be  well  to  note  that  three  of  these  boys  have  been  on  the  '*  apprentice  list;'*  one  at  $10per 
month,  for  the  last  seven  months,  the  other  two  at  $5  each  per  month  auring  the  entire  year.  The 
work  on  the  school  farm  consists  of  sowing,  planting,  irrigating,  and  cultivating.  Through  the  tire- 
less energy  of  the  industrial  teacher  these  ooys  have  beeu  led  Into  steady,  industrious  habits,  and 
the  schotd  made  entirely  self-supporting  in  the  vegetable  line.  Also  a  sunicient  quantity  of  hay  and 
fodder  for  all  live  stock,  used  in  connection  with  the  farm  and  agency  is  raised  each  year. 

Before  another  crop  is  planted  it  will  be  very  necessary  to  have  the  dam  reconstructed.  The  cost 
of  material  for  the  same  will  probably  reach  $250;  the  labor  to  be  performed  by  the  boys  of  ^6 
school,  with  the  assistance  of  certain  employes.  The  farm  is  also  in  need  of  200  pounds  alfalfa  aeed. 
100  pounds  timothy  seed,  50  pounds  binding  twine,  and  1,000  pounds  wire  for  cross  fencing  ana 
repauring  fences  around  the  form. 

With  these  few  wants  supplied  Mescalero  boarding  school  will  be  enabled  to  take  one  more 
advanced  step  towanl  self-support. 

Carpenter.— The  school  has  had  the  services  of  a  carpenter  for  a  number  of  years;  and  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  amount  of  repairing  to  be  done  and  the  new  bnildings  yet  needed  that  the  constant 
.Mnrices  of  a  carpenter  are  indispensable.  Besides,  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  boys  proper  training  in 
this  useful  trade. 

The  school  is  yet  ereatly  in  need  of  a  commodious  bath  house,  an  enlarged  room  for  laundry,  and 
a  suitable  library  and  reading  room.  In  addition  to  this,  it  will  be  necessar>'  to  have  about  200  feet  of 
{•inch  iron  pipe,' to  conduct  water  into  the  children's  washrooms  and  the  bath. 

Chaacss.— A  number  of  changes  need  to  be  effected  ere  the  regular  session  of  school  begins.  With 
but  few  exceptions  there  haa  been  little  provision  made  toward  supplying  the  children  and  employes' 
rooms  with  the  needful  amount  of  pure  air.  The  boys'  sitting  room,  the  school  kitchen  and  dining 
room,  the  matron's  rooms,  the  sewing  rooms,  and  a  small  room  used  as  dormitory  for  the  little  girls 
are  all  either  inadequately  supplied  with  fresh  air,  or  can  not  be  supplied  without  exposing  their 
occupants  to  a  draft.  Pure  air  is  especially  indispensable  for  children  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis.  The 
location  of  the  water-closets  and  suitable  grounds  for  recreation  demand  attention  if  we  hope  to 
stimulate  a  healthy  moral  irrowth. 

Hew  bnildings.— The  addition  to  the  boys'  dormitory  has  just  been  completed.  This  building  consists 
of  2  rooms,  one  of  which  is  for  the  teacher,  the  other  for  a  boys'  hospital.  There  is  also  a  basement 
to  this  building,  designed  for  a  plav  room  in  bad  weather.  The  building  reflects  credit  upon  its 
constructors,  and  is  well  adapted  lor  its  purposes,  being  amply  supplied  with  windows  and  doors 
toward  sunshine. 

Thf  re  is  alao  an  addition  to  the  main  school  building  now  constructing,  which  it  js  desired  to  have 
completed  by  the  beginning  of  the  regular  school  session.  This  buildinx  is  to  have  a  sitting  room, 
donniiory.  and  wash-room  fbr  the  girls :  also  2  other  rooms,  to  be  occupied  by  lady  employes,  \7ith 
these  additions,  and  the  contemplated  new  roof  over  the  adjoining  buildings,  we  shall  feel  greatly 
•neouraged  to  begin  our  regular  hchool  work  the  Ist  of  September. 

In  eoaslnaion,  I  wish  to  reconilzo  hearty  snpport  given  me  by  the  various  employes  of  the  school,  and 
to  extend  thanks  to  Capt.  L.  ¥.  Burnett,  Inuan  agent,  for  assists -ice  rendered  me  in  taking  up  this 
work. 

Baspeetfblly  submitted. 

J.  M.  GBirriTH, 
Svperintendent, 

The  COM1II88I0NEB  OF  INDIAN  AlTAIBS. 


REPORT  OF  PUEBLO  AND  JICARILLA  AGENCY. 

Pi:kblo  and  Jicarilla  Agency, 
Santa  F4,  N.  Mex.y  August  2S,  1894, 

Sir:  I  bare  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  tbe  affairs  of  the  Pueblo 
and  Jicarilla  Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jane  30,  1894 : 

PUEBLOS. 

As  no  appropriation  was  made  to  take  a  census  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  this  year  I 
am  unable  to  give  tlieir  exact  number,  but  I  estimate  a  slight  increase  over  previous 
figures  given,  which  were  8,536  as  the  total:  males  over  18  years  of  age,  2,701; 
females  over  14  years  of  age,  2,657;  children  between  6  and  16,  2,323. 

The  schools  have  bad  an  improved  attendance  over  previous  years,  showing  more 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  that  education  is  calculated  to  confer  on  their  children. 
Tno  number  of  Indian  schools  in  connection  with  this  agency  is  13.  Four  of  these 
are  sustained  and  managed  solely  by  the  Government— namely,  1  at  Santa  Clara,  1 
at  Cochiti,  1  at  Laguna.  and  1  at  Zia  Pueblo.  The  remaining  9  are  contract  schools — 
namely,  Ramona  boarding  school  at  Santa  Fe;  Loretto  boarding  school  at  Berna- 
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lillo;  and  7  day  schools,  under  the  charge  of  the  Roman  Catholic  archhishop.  situ 
ated  at  the  following  puehlos:  Taos,  San  Juan,  Santo  Domingo,  Jemez,  Isleta, 
Laguna,  and  Acoma.    The  total  nnmher  of  children  in  attendance  at  these  schools 
daring  the  past  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1894,  was  538. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoiii;^  there  are  day  schools  at  several  of  the  pueblos  con- 
ducted by  the  home  mission  boards  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churches,  but  as  they  do  not  report  to  this  ofhce  I  am  unable  to  give  statistics. 

The  pueblo  of  San  Felipe  has  a  school  poi)nlationof  280,  but  no  school  whatever, 
and  they  have  expressed  a  desire  to  have  a  (government  day  school  established  at 
their  pueblo,  stating  that  they  would  give  the  necessary  land  for  school  purposes 
with  water  privileges  for  irrigation,  f  respectfully  recommend  that  the  Depart- 
meat  authorize  the  required  school  buildings. 

With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Indians  financially  there  is  considerable  dif- 
ference amon^  the  various  Pueblos.  Some  of  them,  fortunate  in  possessing  large 
tracts  of  fertile  land,  own  a  fair  amount  of  property,  principally  in  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats;  others,  with  smaller  grants  of  land  inadequately  watered,  are  poor,  being 
scarcely  able  to  sustain  themselves.  These  Indians  are  all  self-supporting,  how- 
ever, the  Government  merely  providing  useful  articles  of  husbandry,  etc.,  for  the 
deserving  ones. 

As  to  the  number  of  acres  of  land  cultivated  and  the  number  of  stock  owned  by 
them  I  have  no  means  of  procuring  even  approximating  figures.  This  also  applies 
to  the  crops  they  raise,  which  at  this  period  of  the  season  are  not  yet  gathered. 
Information  gaiLed  from  visitin^^  Indians  leads  me  to  suppose  that  they  nave  met 
with  ordinary  success  in  their  iarming  operations,  and  that  the  result  will  yield 
them  enough  for  their  ow^n  consumption  during  the  coming  winter  and  in  some 
cases  a  small  amount  to  dispose  of. 

I  have  to  report  that  troubles  are  constantly  arising  among  these  Indians  aa  to 
the  possession  of  their  lands  and  water  rights,  owing  to  the  encroachments  of  Mex- 
icans and  Americans.  The  cutting  of  timber  on  their  lands  and  the  stealing  of  their 
stock  are  also  fruitful  sources  of  annoyance.  Ttie  time  of  the  agent  is  much  taken  up 
with  the  settlement  of  these  disputes,  which  are  occasioned  by  the  cupidity  of  their 
neighbors  and  the  temptation  to  take  advantage  of  their  ignorance.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  iS  the  interests  of  these  Indians  were  not  attended  to  by  the  Govern- 
ment, as  has  been  done  heretofore,  they  would  in  a  few  years  be  dispossessed  of  a 
a  large  portion  of  their  lands  by  designing  persons. 

The  "  statistics  accompanying  annual  report  1894  "  relating  to  these  Indians  are 
respectfully  inclosed  herewith. 

JICARILLA  APACHES. 

The  census  taken  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  June  30,  1894,  shows  the  total  number 
of  this  tribe  to  be  842,  showing  neither  increase  nor  decrease  since  the  census  of 
last  year.  Number  of  mali'S  above  18  years  of  age,  201 ;  number  of  females  above 
14  years,  256;  number  of  school  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  240. 

The  health  of  the  tribe  during  the  piist  year  has  been  very  good.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  when  sick  almost  all  call  upon  the  agency  physician,  very  few  patron- 
izing the  native  medicine  man. 

Edacation.o-There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  this  line,  a  greater  number 
of  old  Indians  evincing  more  interest  in  the  education  of  the  young  than  ever  before. 

They  have  expressed  a  wish  to  have  a  school  established  at  the  agency  to  which 
they  could  send  their  younger  children  and  thus  be  able  to  see  them  more  frequently. 
They  allege  that  when  small  children  arc  sent  to  distant  schools  they  often  become 
dissatisfied,  *Miomesick,  and  often  pine  away  and  die/'  As  their  camps  are  scat- 
tered over  the  reservation,  and  many  of  them  some  miles  distant,  I  would  respect- 
fully suggest  that  a  boarding  school  be  built  at  the  ageni'y  sutlicientto  accommodate 
75  pujdls.  I  may  state  in  this  connection  that  lumber  is  very  cheap,  a  sawmill  in 
operation  existing  about  4  miles  east  of  the  agency. 

They  were  greatly  displeased  last  fall  when,  without  their  consent  or  even  knowl- 
edge, their  children  whom  they  had  sent  to  Santa  V6  were  removed  to  the  Fort  Lewis 
school,  Colorado.  Their  objection  arose  from  the  fact  that  in  going  to  visit  their  chil- 
dren at  the  latter  school  they  would  be  obliged  to  pass  over  the  reservation  of  their 
old  enemies  the  Utes. 

Farming. — Although  this  is  not  a  good  farming  country,  seasons  being  short  and 
rainfall  not  being  sufiicieut  to  warrant  crops  in  all  years,  there  has  been  a  great 
improvement  in  this  direction.  On  account  of  the  long-continued  drought  very 
little  grain  or  vegetables  will  be  raised  this  year.  The  hay  crop  particularly  will  be 
very  light. 

During  the  past  year  about  70  loix  Ijouscs  have  been  built,  large  tracts  of  land 
fenced,  many  fence  posts  set.  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  families  are  now  occQ- 
pying  and  improving  the  lands  which  have  been  allotted  to  them. 
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StodL — ^No  I088  of  stock  occurred  daring  the  past  winter,  plenty  of  wild  hay  having 
been  cut  by  the  Indians  for  severe  weather.  Horses,  of  which  they  have  a  groat 
many,  are  in  good  condition.  By  bnving  and  trading  they  have  accnmnlated  2,200 
slieep  and  2C3  goats.  These  do  well  here,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
Indians  would  make  a  success  of  sheep  and  goat  raising  if  provided  with  these  ani- 
mals by  the  Government,  which  I  respectfuUy  recommend. 

Much  annoyance  has  been  occasioned  daring  the  past  year  on  account  of  the  tres- 
pass of  the  sheep  and  cattlemen  who  sorround  the  reservation.  Grass  being  good 
on  and  poor  off  the  reservation,  these  people  desire  to  drive  or  drift  their  stock  across 
the  same  very  frequently.  Immediately  after  crossing  they  wish  to  return  and 
would,  if  allowed,  spend  the  entire  season  in  this  way.  They  have  been  jyj^iving  much 
trouble  of  late,  scarcely  a  dav  passing  without  complaint  by  the  Indians  against 
them  on  account  of  their  stock  overrunning  the  lands  of  the  latter.  On  the  other 
hand,  stockmen  complain  of  Indians  demanding  pay  on  account  of  trespass  or  of  kill- 
ing tne  former's  stock.  The  latter  charge  the  Indians  deny  and  say  it  is  a  tromped- 
np  statement  done  for  effect.  The  Indians  admit  that  some  cattle  may  have  been 
killed,  but  they  say  that  ''there  are  hungry  Mexicans  and  Americans  in  the  country 
as  well  as  hungry  Indians;  that  all  the  bones  that  bleach  in  the  sunshine  or  darken 
in  the  shade  should  not  be  accredited  to  the  Indians.'' 

Some  of  the  employes  and  many  of  the  police  have  been  occupied  a  great  deal  of 
their  time  in  driving  trespassers  off  the  reservation.  In  my  Judgment  much  trouble 
could  be  avoided  if  outside  stock  were  kept  off  the  reservation  entirely.  I  have 
advised  stockmen  to  do  this  and  shall  certainly  insist  upon  it  being  done  in  the 
future.  Many  stockmen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservation  look  upon  the  reservation 
with* very  covetous  eyes,  and  would  resort  to  disreputable  methods  to  have  the 
Indians  removed  therefrom.  In  fact,  the  Indians  believe  such  a  movement  to  have 
been  already  initiated.  * 

Bona  fide  settlers. — There  are  about  twenty  families  on  the  reservation  kn.own  as 
bona  fide  settlers,  all  being  Mexicans.  Some  years  ago  these  Indians  were  sent  to 
the  Mescalero  Agency  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory,  with  the  understanding, 
as  I  believe,  that  if  they  were  not  satisHed  they  could  again  return  to  this  their  res- 
ervation. Subsequently  when  they  were  returned  it  was  found  that  almost  ^1  avail- 
able farming  land  had  been  taken  up  by  settlers,  who  still  occupy  the  same.  While 
many  of  these  are  good  people,  others  are  demoralizing,  nonprogressive,  and  not  far 
advanced  in  civilization,  lliey  depend  upon  living  off  the  Indians  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, and  are  calculated  to  make  mischief  amonj^  them. 

Bale  of  hqaor. — It  is  a  fact  |^reatly  to  be  deplored  that  manv  nnprincipled  persons 
in  villages  near  the  reservation  make  a  business  of  selling  and  trading  whisky  to  the 
Indians.  Any  violence  or  trouble  that  has  occurred  here  in  the  past  has  been  caused 
directly  or  indirectly  by  whisky.  Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the 
attempt  to  secure  testimony  which  would  lead  to  the  conviction  and  punishment  of 
the  parties  guilty  of  selling  intoxicants  to  Indians. 

Agtney  Inmdingi. — During  the  past  year  there  have  been  a  wacon  house  and  a  car- 
penter and  blacksmith  shop  erected  ;both  are  good  buildings.  Almost  all  the  agency 
buildings  have  been  painted  and  are  in  good  repair.  In  addition  to  the  buildings 
already  existing  at  the  agency,  a  building  is  required  as  an  office  and  dispensary  for 
the  use  of  the  agency  physician. 

A  number  of  new  bridges  spanning  streams  and  arroyas  on  the  reserve  have  also 
been  built. 

Tnrboleiit  element. — For  about  two  years  previous  to  October,  1893,  some  200  indo- 
lent, restless  and  discontented  Indians  of  this  reservation,  under  the  leadership  of 
Largo  and  Paseta,  subchiefs,  had  been  roaming  over  the  counties  of  Mora  and  Taos 
in  this  Territory,  and  although  many  efforts  had  been  made  to  get  them  back  to  the 
reservation  they  refused  to  go.    They  made  themselves  very  obnoxious  to  the  peo- 

fle  inhabiting  the  country,  often  ijpghtcning  women  and  children  and  killing  stock, 
went  to  see  them  laMt  October  ami  finally  succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  return  to 
the  reservation,  which  they  did  about  November  1, 1893,  arriving  at  the  agency  in  a 
most  dilapidated  and  forlorn  condition,  many  of  them  half  naked  and  almost  starved, 
llieir  nef^ds  were  atteuded  to,  and  many  of  them  went  to  the  lands  which  had  been 
formerly  allotted  to  them.  They  have  remained  on  the  reservation  since,  and  although 
Largo,  Paseta,  and  others  threatened  to  leave  during  the  last  spring  they  did  uot  go, 
and  the  majority  of  their  followers  seem  to  be  satistied.  There  is,  however,  a  rest- 
less element  among  these  Indians  whibh  would  be  scarcely  contented  to  remain  long 
at  any  one  place  no  matter  what  the  surroundings  might  be.  They  appear  to  have 
no  ambition  or  desire  to  improve  their  condition  and  expect  to  tide  over  their  wants 
at  the  issue  house,  and  to  move  their  tepees  wherever  they  can  find  the  most  shade 
in  summer  and  the  grcitest  amount  of  sunshine  in  winter. 

In  conclusion,  I  take  great  pleasure  iu  stating  that  people  who  have  lived  near  them 
and  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  these  Indians  for  many  years,  have 
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informed  me  thafc  they  are  on  the  whole  in  better  condition  in  every  reepeet  than 
ever  before,  possessing  better  stock  in  larger  nnmbers,  more  and  superior  houses  and 
outbuildings,  and  are  far  more  interested  in  fencing,  holding  and  improving  their 
lauds  thau  ut  any  time  in  their  previous  history. 

The  census  report  of  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Indians  and  the  ''statistics  accompany- 
ing Annual  Report,  1894,''  are  respectfully  inclosed  herewith. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

John  L.  Bulus, 
Captain  Twenty -fourth  Infantry,  Acting  Indian  Agent, 
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REPORT  OF  NEW  YORK  AGENCY. 

New  York  Aoengt, 
Salamanca,  N,  F.,  August  SI,  1894. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  I  herewith  submit  my  fourth  annual  report 
-of  the  New  York  Agency : 

Unmber  of  Indians. — The  Indians  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  York  Agency  are 
divided  by  tribal  orgauization,  as  follows: 


Gayu^as 1 171 

Onondagas 443 

Oneidas 259 


Senecas 2,610 

St.  Regis 1,100 

Tuscaroras 377 


The  Senecas  occupy  the  Allegany,  Cattaraugus,  and  Tonawanda  rf  servations.  The 
Tuscaroras,  Onondagns,  and  St.  Regis  occupy  the  reservations  bearing  their  names. 
The  Cayngas  and  Oneidas  have  no  reservations. 

The  Senecai  and  their  reservations. — The  Allegany  Reservation  is  located  in  Cattarau- 
gus County,  and  lies  along  the  Allegany  River  for  a  distance  of  35  miles,  the  east- 
em  terminus  being  near  Vandalla,  and  the  western  at  the  boundary  line  between 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  reservation  is  from  1  mile  to  2|  miles  in  width, 
the  lines  having  been  run  so  as  to  take  in  all  the  bottom  lands  of  the  river.  There 
are  30,469  acres,  of  which  11,000  are  tillable,  but  of  this  not  more  than  one-half  is 
cultivated  or  in  pasturage.  All  the  valuable  timber  has  been  cutoff  and  sold.  Tho 
Indiaus  on  the  Allegany  Reservation  have  not  as  a  rule  become  very  proficient 
farmers.  There  are  a  few  good  farmers  among  them,  but  the  majority  farm  it  in  a 
slip-shod  way,  and  get  a  good  proportion  of  their  living  from  labor  among  their 
white  neighbors.  There  are  residing  on  this  reservation  895  Senecas  and  32  Onon- 
dagas. 

On  the  Allegany  Reservation  are  located  five  villages,  laid  out  under  an  act  of 
Congress,  passed  February  19,  1875,  which  authorized  leases  to  be  made  by  the  Seneca 
Nation  Council  of  Indians  to  white  lessees  for  periods  not  exceeding  twelve  years.  In 
1890  this  act  was  amended,  authorizing  leases  to  be  made  for  periods  not  exceeding 
ninety-nine  years.  The  twelve-year  leases  within  these  villages  expired  in  1892,  and 
were  then  renewed  for  ninety -nine  years.  The  rentals  from  these  leases  are  paid  to 
the  treasurer  6f  the  Seneca  Nation,  and  amount  to  some  $8,000  a  year.  The  funds 
which  come  into  the  national  treasury  from  these  rentals  and  other  sources  are 
disbursed  upon  orders  issued  by  the  president  and  clerk  of  the  Seneca  Nation, 
authorized  by  vote  of  the  council.  ^ 

The  descendants  of  the  noted  Seneca  chief,  Cornplanter,  numbering  about  90,  occnpy 
a  small  reservation  in  Warren  County,  Pa.,  just  south  of  the  State  line.  There  are 
about  720  acres  in  the  reservation,  and  it  was  given  to  Cornplanter  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  as  a  token  of  appreciation  of  his  valuable  services  to  the  whites.  His 
descendants  own  tho  land  in  fee  simple,  and  it  is  divided  in  severalty  among  them. 
The  Cornplanter  Indians  are  enrolled  on  the  Allegany  Reservation  census  and  vote  on 
that  reservation. 

The  Cattaraugus  Reservation  is  located  partly  in  the  counties  of  Cattaraugos, 
Chautauqua,  and  Erie.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Cattaraugus  Creek,  beginning  at 
a  point  near  Gowanda  and  running  to  Lake  Erie.  It  embraces  21,680  acres  of  land. 
The  total  number  of  Indians  residing  upon  it  is  1,4^,  of  whom  1,284  are  Senecaa, 
171  CayugaH,  and  32  Onondagas.  Many  of  the  Cattaraugus  Indians  are  fairly  good 
farmers  and  have  well-tilled  farms,  good  stock,  and  comfortable  buildings.  The 
majority,  howeve    cultivate  only  small  patches  of  land  and  have  few  of  the  comforts 
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of  oiyillzed  life.    They  feather  medicinal  roots  and  barkH,  and  work  for  white  neigh- 
bors to  secure  such  support  as  their  laud  fails  to  give  them. 

The  Senecas  on  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  reservations  are  a  corporate  body 
nndor  the  name  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  and  have  a  common  interest  in  the 
lands  of  both  reservations.  They  are  incorporated  under  an  act  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  have  a  constitution  for  their  government.  The  president 
is  the  executive  officer  of  the  Seneca  Nation,  and  the  16  councilors,  chosen  in  equal 
numbers  from  each  reservation,  compose  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government. 
There  is  a  clerk  and  a  treasurer  for  the  nation,  and  on  each  reservation  there  is  a 
surrogate,  three  peacemakers,  a  marshal,  and  an  overseer  of  the  poor.  All  the  officers 
are  elected  for  one  year  except  the  surrogate  and  peacemakers.  The  surrogate  holds 
for  two  years  and  the  peacemakers  are  elected  for  three  years*  their  terms  expiring 
in  alternate  years.  The  peacemakers  are  judicial  officers,  and  diRcharge  the  duties 
of  justices  of  the  peace. 

The  Tonawanda  Reservation  is  located  partly  in  the  counties  of  Erie,  Genesee,  and 
Niagara.  It  lies  along  Tonawanda  Creek,  on  each  side  of  the  stream,  and  contains 
6,549  acres.  It  is  occupied  by  509  Senecas,  belonging  to  the  Tonawanda  band  of  that 
tribe,  a  few  Oneidas,  and  a  few  members  of  other  tribes.  This  reservation  is  a  fer- 
tile tract  of  land  and  there  are  a  few  good  farmers  among  the  Tonawandas.  The 
large  part  of  the  2,000  acres  under  cultivation  is  tilled,  however,  by  whites  under 
leases  authorized  br  a  State  law.  Tbe  government  of  the  Tonawanda  band  of  Sen- 
ecas is  by  chiefs,  wno  are  elected  for  liie,  according  to  Indian  custom.  There  are 
elected  by  popular  vote  each  year  a  president,  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  a  marshal,  and 
three  peacemakers. 

The  Toicarorai. — This  tribe  is  located  on  a  beautiful  reservation  in  the  county  of 
Niagara,  a  few  miles  northeast  of  Su8)>ension  Bridge.  The  Tuscaroras  are  good 
farmers.  Their  farms,  fences,  and  buildings  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
the  avernge  white  farmers  in  their  neighborhood.  There  are  6,299  acres  in  this  reser- 
vation, and  the  Indian  population  aggregates  377.  The  government  of  the  Tuscaroras 
is  by  chiefs,  elected  according  to  Indian  custom.  There  are  but  few  pagans  among 
the  Tuscaroras.    On  all  the  other  reservations  the  pagans  are  in  a  majority. 

The  Qnondagas. — This  reservation  is  located  in  the  county  of  that  name,  about  5 
miles  south  of  the  city  of  Syracuse.  It  is  about  2.3  miles  wide  and  4  miles  long,  and 
contains  6,100  acres.  The  topography  of  the  reservation  is  quite  broken,  and  the 
steeper  hillsides  are  worthless  except  ifor  woodland  and  pasturage.  The  arable  land 
is  largely  cultivated  by  whites  under  leases  authorized  by  a  State  law.  Some  revenue 
is  derived  each  year  from  stone  quarries  on  the  reservation,  operated  by  the  whites. 
There  are  several  Onoudagas  who  are  good  thrifty  farmers,  and  have  homes  as  com- 
fortable as  tbe  average  white  man. 

The  government  of  the  Onondagas  is  by  chiefs  chosen  for  life  by  the  Indian  cus- 
tom. Nearly  all  the  chiefs  are  pagans,  who  are  antagonistic  to  innovations  calculated 
to  break  down  Indian  customs  and  religions  observances.  There  was  held  on  this 
reservation  in  the  month  just  closed  a  Six  Nation's  oounoil  of  pagans,  at  which  the 
ancient  Indian  rites  and  ceremonies,  including  the  various  Indian  dances,  were 
observed  in  due  and  ancient  form.  The  Onondagas  on  this  reservation  number  379, 
and  residing  with  them  are  84  Oneidas. 

The  St.  Begii. — This  reservation  is  located  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  in  the  county 
of  Franklin,  and  on  the  northern  boundary  of  New  York.  The  Canadian  St.  Regis 
Reservation  is  just  over  the  boundary  line.  There  are  1,100  American  St.  Regis, 
and  about  the  same  number  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.  The  reservation  in  JVew 
York  State  embraces  14,640  acres.  A  considerable  portion  is  good  farming  land,  but 
a  part  is  very  stony  and  a  part  is  low  and  swampy.  The  reservation  is  7.3  miles 
long  and  about  3  miles  wide.  The  government  oi  the  St.  Regis  is  in  the  hands  of 
chiefs  chosen  according  to  Indian  custom.  The  St.  Regis  Indians  have  of  late 
years  neglected  farming  to  engage  in  basket-making.  They  are  adepts  in  this  work, 
and  their  product  aggregates  many  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  (hieioai. — This  tribe  has  no  reservation.  Most  of  the  Oneida  Indians  removed 
to  Wisconsin  in  1846.  Those  that  remained  retained  350  acres  of  land  near  the 
village  of  Oneida,  in  the  county  of  Madison.  This  land  was  divided  in  severalty, 
and  tne  Indians  are  citizens.  Something  over  100  Oneidas  reside  in  the  vicinity  of 
Windfall,  near  Oneida,  and  most  of  the  remainder  reside  upon  the  Onondaga  Reser- 
vation. But  few  of  the  Oneidas  are  now  land-holders.  Their  total  real  estate  will 
not  exceed  100  acres. 

The  Cayngat. — ^This  tribe  has  no  reservation.  They  number  only  171,  and  reside 
principally  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation. 

BchooU. — The  schools  on  the  reservations  are  supported  by  the  State.  The  State 
builds  and  maintains  the  schoolhouses  and  pays  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  in 
some  instances  buys  the  fuel.  The  Indians  do  not  seem  to  properly  appreciate  what 
the  State  is  doing  for  them  in  the  matter  of  education,  and  do  'not  require  such 
regularity  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  their  children  as  is  needed  to  produce  the 
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most  satisfactory  results.    The  following  are  the  tabniated  statistics  relating  to  the 
schools  on  the  several  reservations: 


Number 

of 
distriotA. 


Allegany  and  Cattaraugus.. 

Onondaga 

8t.RegB 

Tonawanda 

TuBoarora 

Shinneoookand  PooAapatuck 

Total 


16 
1 
5 
3 
2 
2 


29 


Number 
of  pupils 

school 
age. 


'  '  Number 

Number  att<iiiding 

of  school 

weeks 
taught. 


700 
95 
325 
195 
170 
68 


1,553 


some  por- 
tion of 


year. 


36 
36 
36 
36 
36 


458 
65 
165 
110 
lUO 
55 


953 


Average 
daily 

attend* 
.ance. 


173 
16 
75 
55 
:m 
29 


Number 

of 
teachers. 


16 
1 
5 
8 
2 
2 


378 


29 


i!.xpense. 


$5,232.43 
409.50 
1,449.44 
889.45 
644.52 
883.43 


ft,51&06 


*  These  Indians  are  not  considered  as  coming  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  New  York  Agency. 

An  indnstrial  school  for  Indian  children  is  supported  near  Tanesnssa,  on  the  Alle- 
gany Reservation,  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia.  The  school  is 
a  most  excellent  one,  and  gives  instruction  in  all  the  snbstantial  branches  of  ednca- 
tion.  The  annual  cost  of  maint>euance  is  about  $3,200,  in  addition  to  the  income  of 
the  farm  of  464  acres,  upon  which  the  school  is  located.  The  attendance  of  papils  is 
limited  to  45. 

The  Thomas  Orphan  Asylum  for  Indian  children  is  supported  by  the  State.  This 
institution  is  beautifully  located  on  a  farm  of  100  acres  in  th<^  valley  of  the  Catta- 
raugus Creek,  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation.  The  Stat>e  pays  $100  per  capita 
annually  for  the  supp(»rt  and  education  of  100  Indian  children,  in  addition  to  the 
income  of  the  farm.  Extensive  improvements  have  recently  been  niadc  in  and  about 
the  asylum,  for  which  special  appropriations  were  made  by  the  lei^^islatnre.  The 
superintendent  of  the  Thomas  asylum  is  Mr.  A.  F.  Bennett,  who  has  proved  to  be 
an  efficient  manager  of  the  farm  und  asylum. 

KiMion  work. — llie  whites  prosecute  religious  mission  work  on  the  several  reserva- 
tions with  a  fair  degree  of  success.  On  the  Allegany  Reservation  there  are  two  Pres- 
byterian churches  with  a  reported  membership  of  about  125.  There  is  also  a  Baptist 
church  with  upward  of  40  members.  Rev.  M.  F.  Trippe,  of  Salamanca,  has  charc^e 
of  the  Presbyterian  mission  work  on  the  Allegany  Reservation,  and  also  upon  the 
Tonawanda  and  Tuscarora  reservations. 

On  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  the  Presbyterians  support  a  resident  missionary. 
Rev.  George  Runcimanhas  been  in  charge  of  the  work  for  several  years.  He  reports 
a  membership  of  something  over  100.  Services  are  regularly  maintained  at  the 
commodious  church  and  at  several  outside  stations.  There  is  on  this  reservation  a 
Baptist  church,  in  charge  of  a  native  preacher,  which  has  a  membership  of  over 
125.  The  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  North  Collins  preaches  regu- 
larly in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  oti  th^  reservation.  This  church  haa  a 
membership  of  about  50.  During  the  past  year  a  union  chapel  has  been  built  on 
the  reservation,  on  the  "Four-mile  level,"  principally  by  the  Indians  themselves. 

On  the  Tuscarora  Reservation  there  is  a  Baptist  and  a  Presbyterian  church.  The 
Baptist  church  work  is  directed  by  Rev.  Frank  Mountpleasant,  a  native  Tusca- 
rora preacher.  The  church  has  a  membership  of  200.  The  services  at  the  Presby- 
terian church  are  conducted  by  native  lay  members  when  Mr.  Trippe  is  absent  at 
other  stations. 

On  the  Tonawanda  Reservation  there  is  a  Baptist,  a  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  a 
Presbyterian  church.  A  native  preacher  has  charge  of  the  Baptist  church,  which  has 
a  membership  of  about  50.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  has  only  a  small  mem- 
bership, and  is  under  the  charge  of  W.  B.  Cliff.  The  Presbyterian  church  haa  a 
membership  of  about  50.  Mr.  Trippe  is  with  the  church  one  week  in  each  month, 
and  in  his  absence  services  are  conducted  by  the  Presbyterian  pastor  at  Akron. 

On  the  Onondaga  Reservation  there  is  an' Episcopal  and  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
ohorch.  Rev.  John  Scott  has  had  charge  of  the  former  for  a  number  of  years.  Key. 
Abram  Fancher  is  in  charge  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  Thomas  La  Fort, 
a  brother  of  Chief  Daniel  La  Fort,  is  a  leader  of  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  class. 

The  religious  interests  on  the  St.  Regis  Reservation  are  looked  after  principally  by 
the  Catholic  and  Methodist  Episcopal  churches.  There  are  about  750  American  St. 
Regis  who  are  communicants  in  the  Catholic  mission,  which  is  in  charge  of  Father 
M.  Manville.  Rev.  A.  Wells  is  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  which  has 
a  membership  of  about  50.  Charles  White,  a  St.  Regis  Indian,  is  leader  of  a  Free 
Methodist  class. 

dtixenihip  and  lands  in  leveralty. — During  the  past  year  a  movement  of  some  strength 
has  been  inaognrated  among  the  Indians  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  in  favor  of 
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oitizenBhip  and  diyision  of  lands  in  severalty.  The  movement  orifi^inated  in  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  on  that  reservation.  A  petition  in  favor  of 
breaking  up  the  tribal  relation  was  circalated  amonc  the  Cattaraiip:nH  Indians,  and 
was  quite  numerously  sigped.  A  large  majority  of  tne  Indians  on  that  reservation, 
however,  are  opposed  to  citizenship  and  division  of  lands,  and  on  the  other  reserva- 
tions there  do  not  apnear  to  be  many  who  favor  the  proposed  change. 

The  opposition  to  tne  change  proceeds  from  several  causes.  The  more  ignorant 
and  less  thrifty  Indians  fear  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  sustain  themselves  in 
competition  with  the  whites,  and  that  they  would  soon  Und  themselves  homeless. 
Under  the  present  system  no  Indian  is  so  poor  that  he  can  not  have  a  home  of  some 
kind.  The  well-to-do,  those  who  have  in  their  control  considerable  land,  fear  that 
a  division  would  deprive  them,  to  some  extent,  of  the  fruits  of  their  enterprise  and 
well-directed  labor.  The  ambitious  mem]>ers  of  the  tribes  fear  that  it  would  deprive 
them  of  their  leadership  and  the  various  opportunities  which  such  leadership  pre- 
sents. 

Obttades  to  moral  improvement. — The  Indian  propensity  for  strong  drink  continues 
to  be  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  moral  and  material  improvement.  The 
United  States  statutes  prohibit  the  selling  or  giving  of  ale,  beer,  wine,  or  any  spirit- 
nous  or  intoxicating  beverages  to  Indians  under  the  charge  of  a  United  States  agent, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  enforce  the  proWsions  of  the  statutes.  Cider  is  not  pro- 
hibited by  name,  and  under  the  guise  of  sweet  or  nonintoxicating  cider,  bever- 
ages are  freely  sold  to  the  Indians  which  result  in  much  injury  in  various  wa^s.  It 
has  been  found  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  secure  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  the 
numerous  offenders  who  live  on  the  outskirts  of  the  reservations,  and  by  their  nefari- 
ous practices  debauch  the  Indians  and  get  the  money  which  should  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  for  their  families.  An  Indian  can 
seldom  be  induced  to  testify  in  court  against  one  of  these  offenders  unless  he  (the 
Indian)  is  a  professional  witness,  who  makes  a  business  of  working  up  cases  for  the 
fees  and  mileage  paid  under  the  United  States  statutes.  This  class  of  witnesses  has 
fallen  into  sucn  disrepute  that  the  United  States  courts  now  require  confirmatory 
white  testimony  to  convict,  which  increases  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  the  statutes. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  moral  improvement  is  the  Indian  ]iractice  of  cohabi- 
tation between  the  sexes  without  formal  marriage.  Many  of  them  live  together 
and  separate  at  will.  This  tends  to  destroy  the  home,  and  is  a  pernicious  example 
for  the  young  Indian  people. 

Legislation. — ^The  legislature  of  New  York,  at  its  session  in  1894,  passed  an  act  pro- 
viding for  the  maintenance  in  county  almshouses  of  all  poor  Indians  who  may  be 
disabled  so  that  they  can  not  maintain  themselves.  Such  pauper  Indians  are  to  be 
committed  to  the  almshouses  by  the  poor  authorities,  and  will  be  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  State  board  of  charities. 

The  Indian  appropriation  bill  for  the  year  1894  provides  for  an  investigation  by  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  facf»  touching  the  so-called  Ogden  Land  Com- 
pany, its  organization,  when  and  by  whom  formed,  its  continued  existence  or  organi- 
zation to  this  date,  its  capital  stock,  number  of  shares,  amount  of  face  value,  where 
and  by  whom  held,  its  liabilities  and  assets,  and  the  original  history  of  the  alleged 
claim  of  said  company  to  any  of  the  lands  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  any  and  all  evidences  of  title,  and  also  the  condition  of  said 
Indians,  their  progressive  civilization  and  fitness  for  citizenship,  their  number  and 
system  of  government,  and  the  propriety  of  allotting  their  lands  in  severalty,  and  to 
make  to  Congress  a  full  report  with  such  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  he 
may  deem  proper  in  view  of  all  the  facts  ascertained. 

Anmiities.— 'Aie  United  States  holds  in  trust  $238,050  for  the  Senecas  and  $86,950 
for  the  Tonawanda  baud.  The  interest  on  these  funds,  amounting  to  $11,902.50  and 
$4,349.50,  respectively,  is  distributed  by  the  United  States  agent.  The  per  capita 
amount  from  the  first  fund  last  year  was  $4.20.  Each  of  the  Tonawandas  received 
$7.90  from  their  fund  and  $4.20  from  the  general  fund,  or  a  total  of  $12.10.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Federal  agent  distributes  each  year  $3,500  worth  of  sheetings  and  ging- 
hams among  the  Cayugas,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Senecas,  and  Tuscaroras,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  treaty  made  with  the  Six  Nations,  November  17,  1794. 

The  State  pays  annuities  as  follows:  To  the  Onondagas,  $2,340;  to  the  Cayugas, 
$2,300i^to  the  St.  Kegis,  $2,130.67,  and  to  the  Senecas,  $500. 
Very  respectfuSy, 

A.  W.  Ferkin, 

TJ*  8.  Indian  Agent 
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BEPOETS  OF  AGENTS  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA, 

REPORT  OF  DEVILS  LAKE  AGENCY. 

Devils  Lake  Agency, 
Fort  Tottetij  N,  Dak,,  September  1, 1894, 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  yonr  instructions  contained  in  circular  letter  of  July  5, 1894» 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following;  as  iny  second  annual  report  of  affairs  at 
this  agency,  and  the  condition,  habits,  and  disposition  of  the  Indians  under  my 
charge  during  the  past  year : 

Devils  Lake  Indiaii  Reservation. — This  reservation  is  located  in  Benson  and  Eddy 
coon  ties,  N.  Dak.,  on  the  south  shore  of  Devils  Lake,  which  forms  its  northern  bound- 
ary. It  extends  about  35  miles  east  and  west,  and  from  7  to  18  miles  north  and 
sonth.  The  Cheyenne  River  forms  its  southern  bonndary.  The  reservation  contains 
166,400  acres,  80,000  acres  of  which  is  fair  agricultural  land,  providing  it  receives 
sufficient  moisture;  the  balance  is  timber  land  and  hills  too  lough  for  cultivation. 

The  agency  and  buildings  belonging  thereto  (excepting  the  grist  and  sawmill) 
are  located. at  Fort  Totten  on  the  reservation,  which  is  also  the  post-office  address 
of  the  agency,  and  about  15  ndles  south  of  the  city  of  Devils  Lake  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  communication  with  it  being  by  a  line  of  steamboats  in  the  sum- 
mer and  a  daily  stage  during  the  winter  season.  Oberon,  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  is  13  miles  west  of  the  agency,  adjoining  the  reservation. 

Buildings. — The  agency  buildings  comprise  the  agent's  house,  4  frame  dwellings  for 
white  employes,  1  large  warehouse  (part  of  which  is  partitioned  off  for  a  dispensary 
and  physician's  office),  1  f^ame  granary  and  council  room,  1  machine  shed.  1  black- 
smith shop,  1  carpenter  shop,  1  barn  and  stable,  1  tank  house,  and  1  office.  The 
above  buildings  are  all  frame,  well  built,  and  in  good  repair  and  sufficient  for  the 
requirements  of  the  service,  except  there  are  no  quarters  for  the  Indian  employ<^8, 
and  buildings  for  that  purpose  should  be  erected  before  winter,  as  the  quarters  they 
occupy  in  the  old  log  buildings  are  rotten,  in  a  filthy  condition,  and  unfit  for  use  as 
a  habitation.    The  above  buildings  are  all  located  at  the  agency. 

The  gristmill  is  situated  at  the  old  mission,  7  miles  east.  I  had  this  mill  in 
operation  about  four  months  last  winter,  during  which  time  those  Indians  who  had 
wheat  on  hand  had  it  ground  into  flour,  which  helped  very  materially  in  furnish- 
ing them  subsistence  during  the  winter.  The  Department  should,  if  possible,  make 
provision  to  have  the  gristmill  in  operation  at  least  three  months  each  year  for  the 
benefit  of  these  Indians,  as  I  am  certain  no  better  investment  could  be  made  for  them. 
The  gristmUl  should  be  moved  to  the  agency  where  it  could  be  better  taken  care 
of  than  at  prcHent ;  the  inachinery  of  this  mill  is  expensive,  and  tlie  engine,  boiler, 
and  other  parts  in  good  condition.  It  should  therefore  receive  better  care  than  is 
possible  where  it  is  now  situated.  It  would  also  be  more  convenient  for  the  majority 
of  the  Indians. 

number  of  Indians,  etc — The  total  number  of  Indians  on  this  reservation  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  present  census  is — 

Males 506 

Females 592 

Total 1,098 

Number  of  Indian  children  of  school  age : 

Males  between  6  and  18  years 120 

Females  between  6  and  18  years 140 

Total 260 

Number  of  births 27 

Number  of  deatlis 40 

Agrionltnre. — There  are  270  heads  of  families  located  upon  and  cultivating  lands 
allotted  in  severalty. 

The  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  is  about  4,000  acres,  of  which  3,000  acres  are  in 
wheat,  500  acres  in  oats,  100  acres  in  potatoes,  and  100  acres  in  com.  About  300  acres 
were  prepared  for  crop,  but  they  were  unable  to  procure  sufficient  seed  to  plant  it. 
There  were  issued  to  the  Indiana  this  spring  2,8941-  bushels  of  seed  wheat,  which 
was  purchased  in  open  market  at  55  cents  per  bushel  delivered,  and  Frank  Palmer, 
the  Indian  trader  here,  furnished  1,000  bushels  of  seed  oats  and  400  bushels  of  seed 
potatoes  on  credit  to  those  who  were  unable  to  procure  seed  elsewhere. 

The  total  wheat  crop  on  the  reservation  this  season  will  not  exceed  12,000  bnshels, 
while  the  oat  crop  is  almost  a  total  failure.    There  are  about  80  Indian  fMmen  who 
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havA  no  g^ain  to  cnt  ou  account  of  the  drought  and  the  rava^e^  of  the  gophers.  On 
the  west  part  of  the  reservation  there -are  S  families  who  had  from  7  to  30  acres 
e^ch  in  crop,  of  which  not  1  acre  can  be  harvested.  In  this  particular  district 
the  sopherM  did  more  damage  than  the  drought.  Whole  fields  of  grain  were  destroyed 
by  them.  They  have  become  such  an  intolerable  pest  that  something  must  be  done 
to  destroy  them.  The  conuties  in  this  State  give  a  bounty  for  their  destruction  as 
the  only  means  to  save  th<»  growing  crops. 

On  account  of  such  conditions  as  these,  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  have  made 
no  material  progress  during  the  past  year.  They  have  done  ever^^thing  possible 
under  the  circumstances,  but  they  are  unfortunately  located  where  an  average  crop 
each  year  can  not  be  depended  on,  and  the  Indians  in  this  respect  have  been  more 
unfortunate  than  their  white  neighbors.  Last  fall  I  induced  them  to  plow  their  land 
back  and  have  it  all  prepared  for  cron  in  the  spring,  and  as  a  result  they  had  their 
grain  all  planted  early,  yet  this  was  the  character  of  planting  which  suffered  most 
on  account  of  the  weather. 

There  should  be  more  new  land  broken  up,  and  the  old  land  summer  fallowed. 
This  would  insure  better  crops  than  are  produced  at  present,  as  some  of  the  land 
now  in  use  has  been  under  cultivation  for  at  least  fifteen  years,  and  with  the  Indians' 
method  of  farming  it  soon  runs  out.  This  season  it  has  been  impossible  to  break  new 
land  because  of  the  very  dry  weather  and  the  poor  condition  of  the  Indians'  stock, 
and,  in  some  cases,  for  the  want  of  snfhcient  anmials  to  form  a  team. 

They  are  all  so  poor  that  when  an  ox  or  horse  dies  they  are  unable  to  replace  it. 
As  a  result  their  t-eams  are  broken  up  and,  being  unable  to  cultivate  their  lands, 
they  become  discouraged.  Some  provision  should  be  made  by  the  Department 
whereby  a  few  head  of  oxen  and  horses  could  be  furnished  each  year  to  complete 
their  teams,  for,  as  it  is  now,  the  loss  of  an  ox  or  horse  means  the  abandonment  of  a 
farm.  A  little  encouragement  of  this  kind  for  a  few  years  would  work  wonders  in 
their  condition.  The  Department  should  not  expect  t^o  much  of  these  Indians. 
When  you  consider  that  a  majority  of  those  who  are  now  farming  were  **  blanket 
Indians  "  only  a  few  years  ago  thoy  are  entitled,  in  my  opinion,  to  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  the  advancement  they  have  made.  Hut  they  have  not  arrived  at  that 
"ideal''  condition  of  self-support  which  is  the  ultimate  object  of  the  GoYemment  in 
its  dealings  with  them.  They  must  be  furnished  substantial  assistance  for  some 
years  to  come,  while  the  old  and  infirm  must  be  provided  for  each  year. 

Allotmenti. — One  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  allotments  have  been  made 
on  this  reservation  amounting  to  about  100,000  acres.  These  allotments  were  com- 
pleted in  1892  and  the  patents  were  issued  in  April,  1893.  Were  it  not  for  the 
unfortunate  crop  conditions  which  have  prevailed  since,  the  value  to  the  Indians  of 
having  their  lands  allotted  would  be  more  apparent.  Since  the  allotments  were 
completed  a  large  number  of  Indians  who  formerly  belonged  on  this  reservation, 
but  who  have  been  residing  in  the  British  possessions  for  a  number  of  years,  have 
returned  and  want  to  take  allotments  here. 

Indian  police. — The  Indian  police  of  this  reservation  comprise  1  captain  and  10 
privates.  The  reservation  is  divided  into  eleven  districts,  and  1  policeman  resides  in 
each  district.  They  have  proven  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  agent  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  reservation,  as  they  are  mmle  responsible  so  far  as  possible  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  and  good  morals  of  their  distiicts,  and  as  most  of  the 
police  now  in  the  service  have  been  so  for  a  number  of  years,  and  are  the  most  pro- 

fressive  Indians  here,  they  have  a  great  deal  of  influence  with  the  balance  of  the 
ndians,  and  this  influence  is  used  for  the  best  interests  of  the  service.  I  can  not 
say  too  much  in  their  behalf,  as  I  have  found  them  industrious,  honest,  and  entirely 
trustworthy  in  the  performance  of  their  duty. 

Court  of  Vidian  offenses. — There  is  a  court  of  Indian  offenses  established  on  this  res- 
ervation, presided  over  by  three  judges  who  are  the  headmen  here.  They  receive 
$10  per  month  each  and  hold  court  at  the  agency  every  two  weeks,  when  all  the  dif- 
ferences that  arise  among  the  Indians  are  disposed  of  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  par- 
ties interested. 

Sanitary. — The  health  of  the  reservation  is  only  fair,  the  death  rate  being  nearly 
40  per  1,000  during  the  year.  The  greatest  mortality  was  among  the  children  and 
ola  people,  and  chiefly  attributable  to  a  lack  of  proper  nourishment.  The  Indians  on 
this  reservation  do  not  get  suflicient  food,  and  the  young  and  very  old  sutler  most. 
This  condition  of  affairs  is  wrong,  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  surely 
wealthy  enough  to  provide  these  people  with  the  necessaries  of  life  when  they  are 
so  unfortunate  as  to  be  unable  to  obtain  it  for  themselves.  For  further  informa- 
tion 1  submit  the  report  of  the  agency  physician  herewith. 

Schools. — The  only  school  at  present  ou  the  reservation  is  the  Fort  Totten  Indian 
industrial  training  school,  under  the  management  of  Supt.  W.  F.  Canfleld.  This 
includes  the  school  in  charge  of  the  (jrray  Ntms. 

ConclurioiL — In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  year  I  can  note  very  little  change  in  the 
condition  of  these  Indians.    With  two  seasons  of  very  poor  crops  in  succession,  the 
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proceeds  of  which  were  far  from  sufficient  for  their  actual  iieedR,  it  would  be  folly 
to  expect  much  adTancement^  as  theee  Indiana  depend  entirely  upon  the  agricnltnral 
prodiicta  they  raise  for  their  support.  They  have  worked  well  duriiiji^  the  past  year 
and  have  shown  a  disposition  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  agent  as  far  as 
possible. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  fanner  in  charge  at 
Turtle  Mountain,  also  the  physician's  report. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ralph  Hall, 

U.  S.  Jmlian  AgenU 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Physician,  Devils  Lake  Reservation. 

Devils  Lake  Agency,  X.  Dae.,  September  i,  1894. 

SlB:  Daring  the  past  year  there  have  been  40  deaths  and  27  births. 

The  resers'atlou  is  as  healthy  as  can  be  expecU'd,  and  the  unly  general  causes  for  diseases  more  than 
other  places  are: 

First,  the  lack  of  care  with  regard  to  hAving  the  water  pare  and  wholesome.  The  most  of  the 
water  used  by  the  Indians  is  unfit  to  drink,  being  taken  fh>m  exp08e<t  springs,  where  horses,  cattle, 
doga,  and  other  animals  go  in  kneenleep  to  qnench  their  thirst,  and  at  the  same  time  vitiate  the  wattir 
with  their  filth ;  or  from  sloughs  where  there  is  a  general  combination  of  decaying  substances  both 
Arom  theanimal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms ;  or  frovti  small  lakes  with  neither  inlet  nor  outlet,  frequented 
by  birds,  animals,  and  reptiles,  fed  only  by  springs,  rains,  and  melting  snows  and  evanorate<t  by  the 
son  and  wind:  or  flrom  the  sluggish  Sheyenne  Kiv«r,  whose  waters  are  freighted  with  tne  drainage  of 
barnyards  and  sewerage.  This  condition  will  continue  to  exist  until  the  Indians  can  be  induced  to 
die  good  wells  and  use  such  water  as  a  white  man  deems  necessary. 

A.  second  cause  is  from  lack  of  proper  clothing.  I  have  known  Indians  and  squaws  to  come  into  my 
office  when  the  thermometer  was  40<>  below  aero  with  garments  that  were  insufficient  for  an  ordinary 
fisll  day.  liut  most  of  all  do  they  suffer  with  their  feet  when  the  snows  begin  to  melt ;  then  their  mocca- 
sins are  no  protection  fW>m  the  wet  and  cold. 

A  third  cause,  unwholraome  and  insaffioient  food.  I  know  by  personal  observation  that  when  a 
horse,  cow,  or  other  animal  perishes,  either  by  starvation  or  disease,  that  the  Indians  take  the  flesh. 
feet-,  head,  and  even  the  intestines  and  prepare  them  for  food  by  washing,  drying,  and  smoking.  Not 
even  are  the  dogs  exempt,  and  the  very  skunks  have  to  undergo  a  like  preparation. 

That  they  do  this  can  not  be  wondered  at,  as  the  amount  of  grain  they  raise  and  the  rations  issued 
them  is  not  sufficient  to  sustain  life,  and  as  a  result  they  are  compelled  to  resort  to  anything  to  prooure 
food. 

A  fourth  canse  is  the  strumous  blood  which  so  many  have  inherited,  which  is  the  great  caofio  of 
consumption  nnd  its  sister  diseases.    This  can  only  be  eradicated  by  time,  attention,  and  ideanlineas. 

C.  H.  Keruott, 
Agency  PhyeiHon. 

Ralph  Hali^ 

U.  S.  Indian  AgenL 


Report  of  Turtle  Mountain  Subagency. 

Turtle  Mountain  Kksebvation,  N.  Dak.,  August  to,  1894. 

Sot:  I  retipectfally  submit  the  census  and  statistical  statement  of  this  reservation  for  the  year  end- 
ine  June30,  1804. 

The  resorvation  is  located  in  Kolette  County,  N.  Dak.,  in  township  1G2  north,  and  ranges  70  and  71 
woHt;  two  townships,  containing  40,080  acres  of  land,  coiitilning  about  13.000  acreii  of  tillable  land, 
the  balance  being  grazing  and  timber  land.  It  Is  rolling  prairie  in  part,  some  places  being  very  billy, 
and  the  timber  is  filled  with  lakes  and  sloughs.  There  are  many  of  the  people  living  ontnde  tiie 
limits  of  the  reservation  but  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  following  table  glve^  the  result  of  the  census : 


Description. 

Number 

of 
families. 

Adults  above 
18  years. 

School  age,  6  to 
18  years. 

Children  1  to  5 
years. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 
35 

Male. 

Female. 

Fall  bloods 

05 

272 
84 

85 

326 

86 

87 

277 
80 

33 

100 

77 

30 

17 

145 
55 

287 

Mixed  bloods- 

Kesiding  on  reservation 

Residing  outside  of  reservation 

1 

181           132 
52            37 

1.960 
887 

Total 

451 

497 

444           3()0 

268           100  '        217  1      loai 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  remain  in  the  reservation  42  families  of  mixed  bloods,  163  indlvidiials, 


holding  down  about  1.000  acres  of  land,  who  were  not  recognised  as  Turtle  Mountain  Chlppewas  bj 
the  treaty  commission  of  1892.  No  order  having  been  given  to  remove  thetu,  they  remain  nnmoleateo, 
but  receive  no  aid  of  any  kind  from  the  Government  except  the  use  of  the  land  and  timber.  Beaidot, 
Ikera  h»To  aome  to  the  rsaervation  since  the  treaty  oommisaion  was  hare  17  fkmillea  of  mlz«d  bkioii. 
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78  ladividiials  who  are  generally  considered  as  having  rights  here,  bnt  whoso  names  were  not  before 
the  oommlssion.  and  have,  therefore,  not  been  oflicially  recognized.    They  are  notincluded  in  the  censas. 

Afrionltvre. — Owing  to  the  want  of  funds  ihe  required  amount  of  seed  was  not  ftimished  this  spring, 
and  there  was  not  enough  to  fill  the  lAnd  that  waa  prepared  for  erop ;  but  many  purchaaed  seed,  giving 
liens  on  the  cvop.  The  Oovemment  issued  1,000  ouahela  of  wheat,  377  busheui  of  oats,  198  busheli 
potatoes,  and  28  pounds  of  ruta-baga  seed. 

The  following  table  will  show  how  tlie  land  was  used : 


By  whom. 


Full  bloods , 

Mixed  bloods — 

Residing  on  reservation.. 

Kesiding  outside  reserva- 
tion  

Total 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Pota- 
toes. 

.  Vege- 
tobles. 

Break- 
ing. 

Acres. 

Owner 
plowed 

Yacant. 

Acrt*. 
4H 

Acres. 
6 

Acres. 

Acres. 
2| 

Acres. 
H 

Acres. 
14* 

Acres. 
62 

1,028 

243* 

23 

36 

571 

99* 

855i 

928* 

709t 

57 

10 

7* 

m 

36 

227 

476 

l,873i 

805* 

83 

46^ 

82i 

135* 

1,096| 

1,466* 

Total  acres,  5,738*. 

The  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation  as  it  exists  now  is  not  a  proper  place  to  locate  Indians  or  mixed 
bloods  with  the  expeototion  of  building  them  up  to  the  standard  which  the  Government  expects  and 
civilization  demands.  It  is  first  and  foremost  too  small  to  properly  accommodate  the  population.  It  is 
too  near  towns,  and  properly  speaking  it  is  not  a  country  where  tanning  can  be  made  success^. 
These  people,  with  few  exceptions,  do  not  take  kindly  to  farm  work,  and  when  they  see  their  efforts 
destroyed,  somethnes  by  drought,  sometimes  by  frost,  and  always  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  goph- 
era,  they  become  discouraged,  and  turn  their  attention  in  other  directions  to  make  their  living.  If 
for  animals  are  plenty  they  hunt  them  in  the  spring,  leaving  the  farm  work  to  the  la«t  minute,  and  as 
aoon  aa  the  leaves  of  the  neneca  root  are  above  ground  whole  families  go  out  on  the  prairie  and  are 
^one  most  all  summer.  They  must  do  this  in  order  to  live,  as  the  Government  does  not  provide  snffi- 
oient  to  enable  us  to  feed  them  and  compel  them  to  remain  at  home. 

Tlie  grain  crop  for  this  year  is  Jast  being  harvested  and  no  thrashing  has  been  done  yet.  The  oat. 
potato,  and  vegetable  crop  is  practically  a  failure.  Wheat  will  not  go  over  8  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
that  only  on  Uuad  favorably  located,  for  instance,  on  rolling  Innd;  the  hills  are  all  bare  and  the  only 
crop  is  in  the  depressions  of  the  land,  where  there  was  acme  moisture.  The  result  of  the  harvest  can 
not  be  taken  in  couHideration  as  helping  tliem  during  the  winter,  and  the  Government  will  have  to 
increase  the  food  supply  to  prevent  suffering.  The  crop  in  the  surrounding  country  is  also  very 
small,  which  will  deprive  them  of  the  usual  opportunity  to  earn  money  during  the  harvest. 

Sehools.— The  school  facilities  are:  One  boarding  school  and  three  day  schools,  witJi  the  following 
enrollment  and  average  attendance: 

Average 

attend* 

ance. 


St.  Mary*s  boarding  school. 

Day  school  No.  1 

Day  school  No.  2 

Day  school  No.  8 


134 
15 
14 
12 


There  were  also  children  included  in  the  census  at  the  following  schools : 

Clontarf,  Minn,  (contract) 20 

Morris,  Minn,  (contract) 10 

Van  Rensselaer,  Ind.  (contract) 13 

FortTotten,  N.Dak.  (Government) 36 

The  St.  Marv*s  boarding  school  is  managed  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who  are  devoted  to  their  work, 
.and  the  school  is  always  full.  They  have  comfortable  buildings,  and  the  schoolrooms  are  supplied 
'with  everything  needful  to  do  good  work. 

The  day  schools  are  distributed  to  accomodate  the  population  as  near  as  possible,  and  are  well 
aupplied  with  desks  and  books,  and  have  the  services  of  faithful  and  competent  teacliers.  But  the 
attendance  is  verv  irregular,  some  owing  to  the  indifference  of  the  parents,  but  in  a  greater  measure 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  to  be  away  so  much  f^m  home,  and  the  children  are  token  along,  some- 
times to  help  in  the  work,  and  because  there  is  no  other  place  to  leave  them  during  their  absence. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  good  accomplinhed  is  in  proportion  to  the  money  thev  cost.  The  system 
does  not  seem  to  be  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  people  or  to  the  climate.  The  Episcopal  school 
waa  not  operated  dnrins  the  past  vear  for  this  reason. 

Churehss. — There  are  two  Cfatholic  churches  on  the  reservation.  All  the  mixed  bloods  are  Catholics 
and  about  50  full-bloods  belong  to  the  Episcopal  faith,  the  bsdance  retaining  their  old  ways.  The 
Episcopal  Church  has  the  service  of  Mr.  Wellington  Salt,  one  of  the  day-school  teachers,  wno  visito 
them  twice  a  month  to  give  them  religious  instruction. 

Health. — The  health  of  the  population  has  l>een  good.  A  physician  visits  the  reservation  once  a 
week,  and  oftener  in  case  of  urgency.    The  Government  fumisnes  a  good  stock  of  me^licines  and  sup- 

Elies.    There  have  been  72  births  and  36  deaths.    The  physician's  report  will  give  more  detoiled 
iformation. 

Indian  ofl^nsss.— The  court  of  Indian  offenses  is  composed  of  the  captoin  of  the  police  and  the  two 
senior  policemen.  No  serious  offenses  have  been  brought  before  it.  Thev  have  usually  been  family 
qnarreis  and  disputes  about  money  matt4{r8,  which  have  been  decided  on  the  evidence  brought  before 
tnem.  Six  arresto  have  been  made  for  drunkenness,  which  were  punished  by  lines,  such  as  with- 
holding rations.  In  each  case  a  determined  effort  was  made  to  find  out  who  sold  the  liquor  to  them, 
bat  nothing  could  be  found  out.  There  have  been  five  arreste  for  bringing  liquor  on  the  reservation. 
The  caaea  were  brought  before  the  U.  S.  court  and  the  parties  punished.    Three  oomplainte  were 
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entered  for  sellinj;  liquor  to  Indians  wad  the  partieii  promptly  broaglit  before  the  V.  S.  i^rand  jnrj, 
bnt  an  yet  none  have  been  convicted. 

X  recent  decision  of  the  U.  S.  court  of  this  difitrict,  does  not  impose  anv  penalty  for  selling  liqnor 
to  mixed  bloodH,  and  it  is  as  free  to  them  as  to  a  white  man.  Although  North  Dakota  is  a  prohibi- 
tion State,  plenty  of  liqnor  can  be  bought,  and  as  there  are  three  towns  very  close  by  every  opporta* 
nity  is  offered  to  do  so.  and  in  this  way  many  a  dollar  that  shoald  go  to  the  sunport  of  the  family  is 
spent.  The  police  do  their  tnll  duty,  bnt  they  can  not  be  evervwhere  and  at  all  times.  Considenng 
that  the  mixe<l  bloods  residing  on  the  reservation  amount  to  1,^  people  and  that  they  receive  two- 
thirdrt  of  the  supplies  sent  here,  occnp.y  the  most  and  the  best  of  the  land,  and  Ave  in  fact,  what  com* 
poACH  the  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewos.'it  is  a  ruling  that  ought  not  to  apply  here. 

Food  and  supplies.— During  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30, 1894,  the  following  amonnt  of  food  sui>- 
plies  were  received : 


Po%tndt. 
Beef 30,000 


Pounds. 
Rice 1,000 


Flour 100,257      Sugar 2,000 

Pork 20.000      Tea 202 

Rations  are  lAsucd  on  tho  15th  and  last  of  the  month,  at  the  rate  of  4  pounds  of  pork  and  20  pounds  of 
flour  per  month  to  each  individual ;  when  beef  is  given  (and  this  is  only  in  winter),  8  pounds  per  month 
is  the  ration ;  rice,  sugar,  and  tea  are  also  issued  during  the  winter  aHluug  as  tlic  supply  lasts,  retain- 
ing some  for  tho  sick  and  old.  The  full-bloods  receive  for  the  whole  number  of  their  family*,  and  at 
every  issue.  The  mixed  bloods,  not  being  so  absolutely  defiendent  on  the  Government,  and  more  able 
to  help  themselves,  are  helped  only  when  it  is  deemed  necessary.  Rations  are  given  to  the  widows,  old 
people,  men  with  large  families,  and  such  as  have  sickness,  and  such  as  take  an  interest  in  sending 
their  qhildren  to  school.  During  the  seeding  and  harvest  help  is  given  to  such  as  are  Migaged  in  other 
work. 

A  limited  amonnt  of  clothing  was  also  dirtributod  during  the  winter. 

IndostriaL— Statistics  have  already  been  given  as  to  the  amount  of  farmins  that  is  done,  and  the 
mioert«inty  of  the  results.  The  other  means  of  emi)loymcnt  is  to  hunt  fur,  snob  as  muskrats,  badger, 
foxes,  wolves,  and  minks,  and  these  are  not  at  all  plenty.  Although  the  mountain  is  full  of  lakes 
there  are  no  nsh  in  them,  and  snch  animals  sm  deer,  elk.  antelope,  and  bear,  are  all  killed  off.  During 
the  summer  they  gather  the  seneca  root,  which  is  xdentiful,  and  is  bought  by  the  merchants  when  dry 
at  from  25  to  30  cents  a  pound ;  this  has  been  of  late  years  their  main  stay.  During  the  harvest  such 
as  can  be  spared  at  home  go  out  to  the  surrounding  country  to  work  for  the  settlers.  In  winter  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  haul  wood  to  the  rsilroad,  and  in  this  they  come  into  competition  witli  the  whites, 
who  own  timber  claims  and  are  nearer  the  market.  Last  winter  wood  was  hauled  from  4  to  12  miles 
at  from  75  cent^  to  $1  per  cord  for  poplar,  and  $1.25  to  $1.60  per  cord  for  oak  wood,  and  sometimes  there 
was  no  demand  at  all. 

Hea\'y  fires  through  the  mountain,  lasting  nearly  a  month,  have  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the 
timber,  and  there  is  little  left  on  the  reser\'ation  fit  to  sell. 

The  country  is  so  new  and  undeveloped,  and  there  are  so  many  poor  i>eoplc,  that  no  matter  how  will- 
ing a  i)er8on  is  to  work  there  is  nottiing  to  du  except  as  stated. 

Full-bloods.— Thin  report  would  be  incomplete  did  I  not  call  attention  totheconditionofonr  full- blood 
Indians— tlio  Turtle  Mountain  Chippcwas — 287,  individuals,  out  of  the  1,934,  who  make  up  the  oensaa. 

They  should  rec<>ive  the  enpecial  attention  of  the  Government,  whereas  they  are  lost  sight  of  behind 
the  larger  number  of  mixed  olooda.  They  have  gradually  removed  f^om  the  reservation,  selling  out 
what  little  improvements  they  had  made,  until  now  fully  two-thirds  are  settled  through  the  township 
immediately  west,  where  they  are  occupving  land  open  to  settlement,  and  some  which  is  proved  up. 
They  take  iio  interest  in  fanning,  many  having  neither  home  or  plowed  land,  and  some  few  from  one- 
quniier  to  one-acre  pat'Ohes.  They  have  gathered  near  the  town  of  Dnnseith,  where  they  are  expmied  to 
many  temptations,  and  are  going  hack  every  year,  and  have  nearly  rea^'hed  the  limit  of  worthlessneas. 
While  they  are  not  vicious,  they  roam  al)ont  in  idleness;  pick  up  their  living  in  any  way,  and  are  not 
at  all  like  what  the  Government  intend  to  have  them;  ana  it  owes  it  to  these  peopfe  that  land  should 
be  obt;iined  for  tbeni,  and  they  should  bo  made  to  live  on  it  and  encouraged  to  farm  by  giving  them 
animals  and  tools  to  work  with,  and  food  to  live  on  while  they  are  developing  their  land.  They  can 
not  bo  compelled  to  stay  at  home  unless  the  means  of  living  are  provided.  Tney  show  an  inclination 
to  live  by  themselves,  and  I  think  would  do  much  better  if  allowed  to  do  so:  and  the  supplies 
intended  for  them  CHitecially  designated,  as  now  what  is  sent  here  has  to  be  divided  among  so  many 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  thera  the  help  which  their  condition  requires. 

Conclusion.— In  conclusion  I  desire  to  mention  the  anxiety  of  these  people  to  have  their  affairs  with 
the  Government  adjusted.  There  have  been  two  commissions  to  treat  with  them.  A  treaty  was 
made  nearly  two  years  ago,  signed  by  a  m^iority  of  those  recognized  as  Turtle  Mountain  Indians. 
Nothing  has  been  done  towards  ratifying  it  or  replacing  it  by  another  agreement.  This  uncertainty 
disheartens  and  irritates  them,  and  for  the  welfare  of  all  concerned  speedy  action  should  be  taken  lib 
relieve  them. 

Verj'  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  W.  ItRENN'EB, 

Farmer  in  Charg€, 
RAI.PH  Hall, 

U.  8.  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  FORT  BERTHOLD  AGENCY, 

Fort  Berthold,  N.  Dak.  Agency, 
JClbowoods  FosUOffic^,  Augu9t  15,  1894, 

Sir  :  In  accordiince  with  iuRtnictions  contained  in  letter  of  Jnly  15  last,  I  have  the 
honor  to  report  regarding  aiTairs  at  this  agency  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  as 
follows : 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation  comprise  the  remnants  of  the  Ariokaree,  Gros  Ven- 
tre, and  Mandan  tribes,  who  have  so  long  been  atHliated,  and  have  so  frequently  inter- 
married that  it  is  difficult  to  classify  them  trlbiiily.  The  languages  spoken  by  them 
difier  greatly,  and  this  constitutes  perhaps  the  most  noticeable  di#erence  between  the 
people  of  the  several  tribes. 
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Of  these  tribes  the  Mandans  are  the  uiost  iotereeting  ethnoloji^ically,  haying  peca- 
liarities  not  tuund  amon;;  other  Indians.  Many  of  them  have  light,  and  even  reddish, 
bair  and  bine  eyes.  They  have  a  remarkable  flood  legend,  formerly  celebrated 
annaally  by  verv  elaborate  ceremonial  and  having  a  prominent  place  in  their  religious 
cult.  In  1838  they  numbered  nearly  1,800  sonls,  bnt  were  almost  exterminated  by 
smallpox  at  that  time,  which,  according  to  Catlin,  left  bnt  123  of  the  tribe  alive. 
Since  then  they  have  slowly  increased,  and  now  number  253. 

The  reservation  occupied  by  these  tribes  is  situated  upon  both  banks  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  its  northern  boundary  being  the  48th  parallel,  from  which  it  extends 
south  nearly  38  miles.  From  east  to  west  the  reservation  extends  about  45  miles, 
lying  almost  entirely  west  of  the  102d  meridian.  It  contains  approximately  1,300,000 
acres.  Most  of  this  land  is  rolling  prairie,  poorly  watered,  and  without  timber, 
valuable  only  for  summer  grazing  and  for  the  few  locations  where  hay  can  be  out. 
Along  the  river  on  both  banks  there  are  extensive  bottoms  wbich  widen  out  at  inter- 
vals and  furnish  suflicient  arable  land.  On  these  the  Indians  are  generally  located, 
lliere  are  occasional  tracts  of  ''bad  lands"  alon^  the  river,  which  furnish  shelter 
and  grazing  for  stock  in  winter.  The  reservation  abounds  in  lignite  coal  of  good 
quality,  and  easily  mined.  Timber  on  the  reservation  consists  mostly  of  cotton- 
wood,  with  some  scrub  elm,  and  a  little  ash.  There  is  sufficient  for  the  Indians  for 
all  purposes. 

Climate. — As  might  be  expected,  the  climate  is  harsh  and  trying,  the  temperature 
ranging  from  100^  or  more  in  summer  to  below  minus  50°  in  winter,  nearly  every 
year.  During  July  and  Aogust  extremely  dry  hot  winds  are  not  infrequent,  and 
occasionally  are  so  severe  as  to  burn  up  and  ruin  all  crops  in  two  or  tnree  days. 
Rainfall  is  scanty,  rarely  occuring  except  in  the  spring  and  fall  months,  and  amount- 
annually  to  onl^  about  13  inches.  Hail  storms  sometimes  occur  in  July  and  August, 
and  frosts  sufficiently  heavy  to  kill  vines  and  garden  vegetables  have  immediately 
followed  such  storms  and  finished  the  work  of  destruction. 

Under  such  conditions  agriculture  is  uncertain  and  nnremunerative.  With  a  suc- 
cession of  bad  years,  when  the  Indian,  sees  the  loss  of  all  his  labor,  he  can  not  be 
blamed  for  becoming  discouraged.  While  sufficient  wheat,  potatoes,  and  corn  can 
generally  be  raised,  there  are  not  infrequently  years  when  all  these  fail  and  not 
even  seed  can  be  saved.    This  was  the  case  during  the  fiscal  year  1894. 

8toek-raisin§[. — Ajb  a  result  of  those  conditions  the  industrial  iutureof  these  Indians, 
and  their  ability  to  become  self-sustaining,  depends  upon  stock-raising.  Horses 
do  remarkably  well  here,  wintering  on  the  ranges  without  being  fed  or  sheltered, 
and  with  very  little  loss;  there  is,  however,  small  demand  for  them,  nnd  prices  are 
extremelv  low.  Homed  stock  can  be  profitably  raised  by  sheltering  nnd  feeding 
cows  and  young  cattle  and  herding  the  stronger  animals  in  ''badlands''  in  winter, 
where  they  find  their  own  living.  During  the  summer  all  the  herds  are  kept  out  on 
the  prairie,  remote  from  cultivated  lands,  under  the  care  of  herders,  whom  the  own- 
ers pay. 

There  is  now  on  the  reservation  sufficient  harvesting  machinery  and  the  Indians 
will  hereafter  put  up  abundant  hay  for  all  stock.  Tneir  inherited  tendency  is  to 
care  for  horses  and  worthless  ponies  and  to  neglect  their  cattle,  considering  these, 
as  they  formerly  did  the  buffalo,  only  valuable  to  wastefully  kill  and  eat.  Until 
this  year  there  was  much  unauthorized  killing  of  stock,  especially  of  calves,  but 
sharp  disciplinary  treatment  has  cured  this,  and  homed  stock  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Whenever  the  Indians  can  furnish  annually  a  good  crop  of  beef  steers,  as  they  are 
now  comm)dncing  to  do,  they  will  realize  the  value  and  importance  of  this  industry. 

Allotments. — Under  the  energetic  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Grady,  allottiug  n^ent, 
the  work  of  assigning  lauds  to  the  Indians,  for  which  they  have  long  been  anxious, 
has  been  prosecuted  since  the  season  opened,  and  will  be  substantially  completed 
during  the  coming  fall.  So  judiciously  has  this  work  been  done  that  I  have  heard 
of  no  serious  dissatisfaction  among  those  allotted,  and  no  complaint  of  injustice 
has  reached  me. 

While  the  eight  townships  surveyed,  and  within  which  allotments  are  being 
made,  are  more  than  sufficient  in  area  for  all  the  people,  much  of  the  land  they  con- 
tain is  undesirable  for  homes.  Besides  which,  at  least  two  considerable  settlements 
lie  outside  these  townships,  and  the  Indians  having  cultivated  fields  and  otlier  sub- 
stantial improvements  there  it  would  involve  much  hardship  should  they  be 
required  to  move  to  other  lands.  I  tnist  the  recommendations  on  this  subject  made 
by  Mr.  Grady  will  receive  favorable  consideration.  The  number  occupying  separate 
nnallotted  tracts  can  not  be  stated  as  their  local  habitat  is  shifting  and  uncertain 
while  allotments  are  being  made. 

HaUti  and  disposition. — These  Indians,  while  in  former  years  fierce  fighters  with  the 
Sionx  and  other  tribes  in  defense  of  their  homes,  have  never  been  at  war  with  the 
whites,  and  pride  themselves  on  never  having  killed  a  white  man  in  buttle.  Many 
of  them  have  formerly  rendered  valuable  services  as  scouts  against  hostile  Indians. 
They  are  tractable  and  obedient,  and  but  for  the  indolent  habits  common  to  all 
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ludians,  would  progress  rapidly.  They  are  noticeably  improving  in  this  respect,  how 
ever,  and  many  of  the  younger  men  are  indiistrions  and  self-reliant.  They  have 
nearly  abandoned  former  superstitious  re<rar(ling  treatment  of  the  sick,  very  generally 
relying  upon  and  desiring  the  aid  of  the  agency  physician  in  all  serious  cases,  and 
they  bury  their  dead  in  a  civilized  manner.  They  are  slowly  learning  something  of 
sanitation  in  their  homes  and  habits,  and  in  consequence  the  general  health  is  improv- 
ing year  by  year.  With  the  building  of  better  homes,  now  being  encouraged,  a 
marked  decrease  in  mortality  may  be  expected. 

These  Indians  are  remarkably  free  from  the  vice  of  drunkenness,  seeming  to  have 
no  desire  for  intoxicants,  though  they  frequently  visit  railroad  towns  to  buy  sup- 
plies and  haul  freight.  I  have  not,  during  the  past  year,  heard  or  known  of  a  single 
case  of  intoxication  aijiong  them ;  nor  have  there  been  any  acts  of  violence,  or 
serious  quarrels,  so  far  as  I  am  informed. 

Plural  wives  are  now  unknown  on  the  reservation,  and  most  marriages  are  per- 
formed legally.  As  a  rule  the  women  are  virtuous,  and  immorality,  with  its  conse- 
quent tram  of  diseases,  is  growing  less  each  year.  In  all  these  respects  these 
Indians  are  equal  to  the  people  of  white  communities. 

Court  of  Indutn  offenses. — This  court,  composed  of  3  iutelligent,  full- blood  Indians, 
one  from  each  of  the  3  tribes,  has  met  regularly  each  ration  clay,  but  only  a  few  unim- 
portant cases  have  been  brought  before  it.  It  is,  however,  a  valuable  assistant  in 
preserving  order,  and  irequoutly  settles,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  such  small  neigh- 
borhood disputes  as  occur. 

Police. — ^Tho  police  force  allowed  consists  of  1  chief  and  13  privates,  all  of  whom 
are  reliable  and  vigilant.  So  far  as  practicable,  they  are  selected  with  a  view  of 
having  one  or  more  in  each  settlement,  and  each  has  a  district  under  his  supervision. 
Twice  each  month  they  assemble  at  the  agency  and  each,  in  the  hearing  of  the  others, 
reports  to  me  what  has  occurred  since  last  report.  This  comprises  a  statement  of 
all  births  and  deaths,  with  dates  and  names,  the  care  given  to  stock  and  its  condition, 
progress  made  by  Indians  in  their  fields,  condition  of  crops,  all  irregularities  or 
disorders,  and  in  short,  every  matter  of  interest  occurring  on  the  reservation.  All 
this  is  written  down  as  given  and  affords  data  for  keeping  an  accurate  record  of  the 
people,  besides  informing  me  thoroughly  regarding  all  matters  of  interest  among 
them. 

Education. — ^As  advocated  in  my  annual  report  for  last  year,  the  policy  of  reserva- 
tion schools  has  here  been  definitely  adopted,  and  authority  for  the  construction 
of  I  agency  school,  3  day  schools,  ana  3  industrial  cottage  buildings  granted.  The 
buildings  at  Armstrong  have  been  nearly  completed.  This  location  is  central 
in  the  Arickaree  settlement,  and  is  distant  about  18  miles  down  the  river  from  the 
agency.  The  successful  operation  of  these  schools  will  do  much  to  promote  content 
among  these  Indians,  who,  while  heretofore  consenting  to  their  childreu  being  taken 
away  from  homo,  have  always  done  so  unwillingly. 

liissionary  work. — There  are  on  the  reservation  two  missions,  one  Roman  Catholic, 
situated  near  the  agency,  where  5  Indian  sisters,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Rev. 
Father  F.  M.  J.  Crart,  as  chaplain  and  superior,  keep  a  small  school,  ami  from  which 
the  sisters  go  out  to  nurse  the  sick  and  instruct  the  Indian  women.  The  other  mis- 
sion, situated  near  the  former  site  of  the  agency,  is  under  the  care  of  Rev.  C.  L. 
Hall,  and  is  supported  by  the  American  Missionary  Society.  In  it  some  31  youth 
are  instructed.  Neither  of  the«e  schools  receives  any  aid  fh)m  the  Government. 
Both  are  well  conducted  and  are  doing  good  work. 

Industries. — There  are  none  excepting  agriculture  and  stock-raising,  as  before 
explained,  nothing  being  manufactured  by  these  Indians  excex)ting  moccasins  and 
some  deer-skin  clothing  for  their  own  use. 

Road-making. — Little  in  this  respect  has  heretofore  been  done,  the  roads  being  gen- 
erally simple  trails  over  the  prairie  not  requiring  to  be  worked.  Some  bridges  should 
be  built,  and  it  is  expected  to  erect  them  this  fall. 

Band  of  Crow  Flies  High. — On  A])ril  2  last  a  baud  of  Gros  Ventre  Indians,  known  as 
Crow  Flies  High's  band,  numbering  150,  and  which  for  many  years  had  lived  north 
of  the  reservation  and  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  agent,  was  brought  on  to 
the  reservation  under  military  escort  and  the  people  distributed  in  various  localitie-s 
where  they  are  settling  down.  Considering  that  they  have  not  heretofore  been 
under  control,  they  are  doing  fairly  well.  They  are,  however,  far  behind  the  other 
Indians  in  industry  and  habits  of  life,  and  it  will  be  some  years  before  they  will  take 
kindly  to  cultivating  fields  and  intelligently  caring  for  stock.  Their  children  are, 
so  far,  wholly  untaught,  and  for  some  years  to  come  this  fragment  will  continue  to 
be  a  source  of  trouble  and  anxiety  to  the  agent. 

I  desire  to  mention  the  contribution  by  the  Indians  of  $116  with  which  to  pur- 
ohaae  lumber  for  ferryboats.  Two  suitable  boat«  were  constructed  therefrom,  and 
supply  a  long  felt  want.  The  cooperation  of  the  Indians  for  this  purpose  is  highly 
eommendablA. 
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Attention  is  invited  to  the  report  of  the  agency  physician  herewith  inclosed,  and 
I  heartily  concur  in  the  rccomniondations  ciiutained  therein. 

In  conclusion,  it  can  be  snid  that  these  Indians,  now  at  a  critical  point  in  their 
emergence  from  barbarism,  have  made  visible  and  substantial  progress  during  the 
year,  much  of  which  is  due  to  the  zeal  and  earnest  efforts  of  the  agency  employ^, 
all  of  whom  are  honest,  capable,  and  unusually  efficient. 
Very  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  H.  Clapp, 
Captain f  Sixteenth  Infamtry,  U,  8,  Army, 

Adiuy  U,  S,  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Akpairi. 


Bepokt  of  Physician,  Fort  Bkrtuold  Agency. 

Fort  Bbkthold,  ^ .  Dak.,  Aobtot, 
Elbowoods  Pott-ojflee,  At^futt  16, 1894, 

Sol:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  my  department  of  the  agency  work  for  the 
the  year  ending  June  30. 1894 : 

The  health  of  the  empIoy68  and  of  the  Indians,  in  general,  has  been  good  during  the  year.  Except- 
ing tuberculoais,  which  lias  long  been  a  veritable  scourge  among  these  Indians,  there  has  been  no 
epidemic  of  contafEious  diHeaae. 

The  annual  death  rate  on  the  retiervation  has  averaged  nearly  35  per  1,000  of  population  for  the 
year.  As  the  average  rate  of  mortality  amone  whites  in  the  surrounding  region,  as  nearly  aa  can  be 
ascertained,  is  but  11,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  much  remains  to  be  done  in  improving  the  sanitary 
condition  of  those  Indians.  Two-thirds  or  more  of  all  deaths  are  produced  by  tiiberculosis  in  some  of 
its  man}'  forms,  chicflv  by  pulmonary  consumption.  Catarrhal  diseases  are  very  common  in  the 
Mprin^  and  fall,  (^specially  among  children.  It  is  not  possible  to  find  one  Indian  babe  which  has  not 
suffered  much  of  the  time  with  either  catarrh  of  the  nose,  eyes,  ears,  or  bronchial  tubes,  and  tn- 

Saentlv  I  have  seen  young  children  suffering  from  all  these  various  forms  of  catarrh  at  the  same 
me.  tn  the  warm  weather  of  middle  summer  and  early  fall,  catarrh  of  the  intestines  is  common, 
and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  the  mortality  among  young  children  is  no  groat,  but  that  it  is  no  greater. 
AVcre  tlieftf*  |>eo])le  not  so  prolific  they  would  surely  become  extinct  in  a  few  years.  The  births  have 
exceeded  the  deaths  by  9  for  the  past  year. 

To  reduce  the  prevailing  excessive  mortality  it  is  well  to  have  clear  ideas  as  to  its  causes.  These  of 
course  are  many,  and  pertain  in  common  to  every  half-civilised  state,  so  that,  speaking  generally, 
everything  that  will  conduce  to  arouse  the  Indian  out  of  his  lethargy  and  infuse  him  with  an  ambi- 
lion  to  Icarn,  to  work,  to  occiimulate,  in  short,  to  become  an  independent  American  citizen,  will  be 
of  service  in  lesitonin<;  the  mortality. 

As  to  tlio  immediate  causes  for  the  undue  prevalence  of  consumption  on  this  reservation,  I  would 
call  attention  to  the  following:  First,  inherited  tendency:  second,  habits  and  habitations  which 
apccinlly  favor  the  production  of  tuberculous  diseases;  thira,  influence  of  inherited  syphilitic  taint; 
fourth,  iiisnfficic-nt  and  improper  diet  and  clothing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  factors  are  the 
principal  chusos  of  the  excessive  mortality,  and  while  it  may  be  a  work  of  much  time  to  remove  some 
of  tht*ni,  very  much  may  be  done  soon  which  will  have  an  immediate  effect  in  lessening  the  annual 
death  rate. 

I  wouhl  especially  recommend  that  every  means  possible  be  used  to  encourage  the  Indians  to  pro- 
vide for  thcTuselves  more  healthful  homes  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  They  all  live  in  log  huts, 
built  with  dirt  roofs  and  floors  and  insufficiently  lighted  and  ventilatctl.  As  oonsumption  has  pre- 
vailed in  every  houne.  and  as  catarrhal  diseases  are  so  common,  and  as  the  daily  range  of  tempera- 
ture is  so  great,  it  follows,  from  the  ignorant  habits  prevailing,  that  these  dwellings  must  be  perfect 
breeding  places  for  disease-producing  germs,  especially  such  as  are  now  known  to  be  the  primary 
factors  in  the  development  ol  consumption.  One  reason  why  these  Indian  houses  are  in  such  wretched 
condition  is  that  the  ownerH  have  been  expecting  to  take  their  allotments  for  some  time  and  naturally 
were  reluctant  in  making  repairs  on  dwellings  which  they  would  soon  have  to  abandon.  It  augurs 
well  for  the  future  of  these  people  that  they  &e  all  anxious  to  get  settled  upon  their  allotments  and 
put  u]>  more  suitable  homes.  I  do  not  know  of  an  Indian  who  »  opposed  to  the  allotment  of  land  in 
severalty. 

The  latter  part  of  winter,  spring,  and  early  summer  in  this  region  is  a  very  trying  season  for  people 
who  are  prone  to  catarrh  and  pnhiionary  complaints,  owing  to  the  extreme  daily  range  of  temperature 
and  excessive  dampneHM.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  such  people  be  properly  clothed. 
£i»i>ecially  do  they  need  Huitaltlo  foot  wear.  The  Government  has  heretofore  sent  them  only  sheep- 
skin shoe  packs,  which,  together  with  their  moccasins,  have  been  their  main  dependence.  Now,  these 
shoe  packs  are  nearly  worthless  under  such  conditions  as  prevail  here.  Tlie  Indian  can  easily  make 
for  himself  all  of  the  Hhoe  paeks  he  needs,  and  I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  Government  hereafter 
send  no  more  go<Kls  of  thin  kind,  but  in  place  thereof  good,  substantial,  waterproof  foot  gear.  It  is 
my  duty  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  not  a  matter  of  minor  importance.  With  no 
exaggeration  it  may  be  said  that  several  lives  yearly  can  be  saved  if  this  mattei  receive  proper 
attention. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  a  decided  advance  on  the  part  of  these  Indians  in  adopting  rational 
modes  of  treating  I  lie  sick.  There  reniuiik  now  but  few  who  do  not  voluntarily  call  for  the  aid  of  the 
ngencv  phynieian  in  :ill  serious  ailments,  in  fact  it  often  seems  as  though  the'lndiunr  had  swung  to 
the  otiior  extreme,  they  are  so  pn)ne  to  run  for  medical  attendance  for  every  trifling  ailment.  I  have 
many  times  refused  me<licine, and  over  and  over  again  explained  how  to' prevent  and  cure  certain 
ailments  without  the  use  of  drups,  and  I  am  much  gratifieil  that  in  one  class  of  diseanes,  at  least,  this 
line  of  conduct  has  borne  goo4l  fruit  among  the  people.  There  has  been  a  remarkable  diminution  of 
certain  forms  of  contogiouH  diseases  uf  the  eye. 

ilnt  a  short  time  since  the  physician  here  was  obliged  to  drum  up  business  among  the  people.  But 
two  years  since  Home  of  the  best-informed  Indians  here  warned  me  acainst  using  "knives  "in  my 
practice.  The  i)e()ple  seemed  greatly  opposed  tc  surgical  treatment.  Now  the  most  prououiu'ed  old 
04>nservative  on  the  reservation  has  been  after  me  repeatedly  to  demand  my  services  in  ox)ening 
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alMoeflwes  and  •xoitiog  tumors,  and  scarcely  a  week  passes  withont  some  Indian  presenting  himself 
for  surgical  treatment. 

I  have  held  regular  clinics  every  two  weeks  in  the  Ariokaree  and  Groa  Ventre  settlements,  and 
have  aimed  to  make  the  entire  ronnd  of  the  reservation  every  two  weeks,  as  far  aspossihle.  The  set- 
tlements are  so  far  apart  that  it  has  necessitated  my  traveling  over  2,000  miles  aurine  the  year  in 
the  prosecution  of  my  work.  I  have  held  health  councils  in  every  settlement,  which  were  well 
attended,  at  which  time  I  endeavored  to  explain  whv  so  many  di«d  of  consumption,  why  so  many  were 
troubl^  with  diseases  of  the  eye,  etc.,  and  how  such  diseases  could  best  be  prevented.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  ss  much  work  of  this  latter  kind  as  I  could  wish,  havingso  many 
sick  calls  to  attend  and  so  long  distances  to  travel. 

I  can  not  close  this  report  without  most  earnestly  inviting  your  attention  to  the  urgent  necessity 
for  a  small  hospital  on  this  reservation.  I  venture  the  assertion  that  if  a  hospital  be  needed  on  any 
reservation  in  this  country  it  is  needed  here.    To  show  how  reasonable  this  assertion  is;  I  would  ask 

Jour  attention  to  the  record  of  surgical  oi>erations  performed  on  this  reservation  for  the  year  ending 
une  80,  1893.  This  sliows  that  these  people  have  advanced  so  far  in  adopting  ratlonsl  methods  of 
treatment  as  to  permit  more  surgical  proctnlures  here  than  were  performea  upon  all  other  reserva- 
tions in  this  country  combined.  Many  operations  should  not  be  undertaken  without  suitable  hospital 
accommodations.  At  present  we  have  no  means  of  cutting  short  an  epidemic  of  contagious  disease, 
which  is  always  to  be  feared,  by  isolating  the  first  cases  which  appear.  Then,  too,  a  large  boarding 
school  is  soon  to  be  erected  near  the  agency,  which  will  have  no  room  for  hospital  accommodations. 
The  necessity  for  a  good  small  hospitiu  is  too  self-evident  for  me  to  dwell  upon  it  here,  and  I  greatly 
hope  that  some  way  may  be  soon  provided  to  supply  this  want. 

I  am  under  obligation  to  you  and  to  the  employes  for  timely,  material  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  mv 
work ;  also  to  the  people  of  the  Congregationaf  and  Catholic  missions,  who  have  done  a  great  deal 
in  many  ways  to  help  provide  these  people  with  medical  attention  ana  proper  instruction  in  caring 
for  the  sick.  The  mission  schools  on  the  reservation  have  been  kept  in  excellent  sanitary  condition, 
and  all  classes  have  worked  in  hearty  accord  to  improve  the  general  healthfulnesa  of  the  Indians. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obe<lient  servant, 

JOSKPH  R.  FlNllBT, 

Agency  Phyrieian, 
Capt.  W.  H.  Clapp,  U.  S.  A., 

Acting  U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  STANDING  ROCK  AGENCY. 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  August  SS,  1894. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  office  regulations  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1894: 

Reservation  and  location  of  agenoy. — Standing  Rock  Reservation  is  situated  in  the 
States  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  and  is  funded  on  the  north  by  Cannon  Ball 
River,  on  the  enst  by  the  Missouri  River,  on  the  west  by  the  102^  of  longitude,  and 
extends  south  to  a  point  10  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  Moreau  River,  in  South 
Dakota,  being  in  a  direct  line  between  boundaries,  about  65  miles  from  north  to 
south  and  70  miles  from  east  to  west.  About  two-fifths  of  the  reservation  lies  in 
North  Dakota  and  three-fifths  in  South  Dakota,  and  about  an  equal  number  of  the 
Indians  are  located  in  each  of  said  States. 

Agency  headquarters  are  in  North  Dakota,  about  II  miles  from  its  southern  bound- 
ary. The  buildings  are  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  about  60 
miles  south  of  Mandan,  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  is  the  nearest  rail- 
road point,  and  from  which  railroad  point  all  agency  supplies  other  than  fioar  and 
com,  are  usually  transported  by  Indian  teams. 

The  military  post  of  Fort  Yates,  at  present  garrisoned  by  three  companies  of 
infantry  and  two  troops  of  cavalry,  is  located  ad^jacent  to  the  agenoy  buildings,  and 
temporarily  occupies  about  2,000  acres  of  the  Indian  reservation. 

Tribe  and  population. — The  Indians  of  Standing  Rock  Agency  are  of  the  Sioux  or 
Dakota  tribe,  and  from  a  census  taken  on  June  30  last  number  3,824,  of  whom  1,784 
are  males  and  2,040  females,  classified  as  follows : 

Families 1, 010 

Males  over  18  years 1, 013 

Females  over  14  years ? 1, 411 

Males  under  18  years 771 

Females  under  14  years 629 

Total  of  all  ages 3,824 

Males  between  6  and  16  years 389 

Females  between  6  and  16  years 340 

School  age,  between  6  and  18  years : 

Males .* 469 

Females 409 

A^oultnre. — This  reservation  is  not  adapted  to  agriculture,  a  fact  not  due  to  the 
sterility  of  the  soil,  but  to  droughts  and  blighting  hot  winds  occurring  almost 
annually,  and  usually  visiting  this  region  during  the  season  when  moisture  is  essen- 
tial for  the  nourishment  and  strengthening  of  the  stalk  to  insure  maturity  of  crops. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  there  have  been  but  throe  favorable  seasons  in  this  locality  dur- 
ing the  past  fourteen  years  when  a^cuiture  was  sufficiently  protitable  to  remu- 
nerate tnehnsbaudmau  for  his  labor,  it  having  more  freouently  resulted  in  not  realiz- 
ing enough  to  pay  cost  of  seed  expended ;  and  the  light  yield  or  entire  failure  of 
crop  can  not  be  attributed  to  "Indian  farming''  from  the  fact  that  our  white  neigh- 
bors have  been  e<inally  uuBuccessful  in  their  agricultural  eifortH. 

Notwithstanding  the  discouragements  above  stated,  I  have  required  the  Indians  to 
plow  and  plant  every  year,  with  the  hope  that  each  succeeding  season  might  be  more 
favorable  than  the  preceding  one,  and  during  the  past  spring  all  Indians  of  the 
reservation  cultivate<l  fields  ranging  from  1  to  20  acres  each  in  extent,  and  approxi- 
mating in  the  aggregate  about  5,000  acres,  whirli  wnsseedetl  with  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
millet,eorn,potatoes,BquaBh,  turnips,  etc.  But  the sonson  has  been  the  mostdisastrous 
for  farming  of  any  ever  ^experienced  even  in  tliis  section  of  country,  there  having 
been  no  rain  from  the  early  jiart  of  May  up  to  tliis  date,  in  consequence  of  which 
many  iields  are  a  total  failure,  and  the  more  promising  are  very  poor.  The  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley  will  not  pay  for  harvesting,  whilst  corn,  potatotss,  and  other  root 
crops  will  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  an  average  yield.  The  crops  which  are  now  being 
harvested,  but  not  yet  threshed,  are  estimated  as  follows: 


Oats bushels..  1,400 

Barley do 500 

Com do....  4,000 

Potatoes do 2,500 

Turnips do 2,000 

Onions do 200 


Beans bushels. .        150 

Other  vegetables do 2,000 

Melons do 7,000 

Pumpkin  and  squash do 10, 000 

Hay  cut tons..  11,350 


Stoek-rainng. — The  uncertainty  of  raising  crops  in  this  arid  belt,  until  some  system 
of  irrigation  is  devised  by  which  agriculture  may  become  more  remunerative,  has 
made  stock-raising  the  leading  industry  here,  and  the  progress  made  by  a  number  of 
the  Indians  in  increasing  their  herds  is  very  gratifying. 

This  reservation  is  an  excellent  grazing  country,  the  grass  being  plentiful  and  very 
nutritious,  but  grows  only  a  few  inches  high — too  short  to  mow  except  on  bottom 
lands  along  watercourses  and  sheltered  ravines,  and  from  the  severe  drought  of  the 
past  season  the  stand  is  very  short;  and  as  no  hay  could  be  obtained  from  former 
xneadows  where  grass  wiis  mown  or  burnt  off  last  year,  it  has  therefore  been  very 
difficult  to  procure  a  supply  for  next  winter's  use.  The  Indians,  however,  under  the 
direction  ot  the  farmers  in  charge  of  the  respective  districts,  have  been  industri- 
ously engaged  during  the  past  six  weeks  in  securing  hay  by  mowing  prairie  grass 
along  hillsides  and  in  gulches,  coulees,  and  ravines,  where,  bein^  to  a  certain  extt^nt 
sheltered  from  the  sun^  rays,  the  moisture  was  the  longer  retained  and  growth  of 
gfa»B  promoted.  Most  of  the  hay  secured  here  this  year  has  been  gotten  from  places 
heretofore  considered  inaccessible  for  mowing  machines  or  toodimcult  to  cut  profit- 
ably, but  the  Indiaus  have  succeeded  in  securing  a  considerable  quantity,  as  shown 
nncler  the  preceding  heading,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  scarcity  of  grass  and 
difficulty  of  procuring  it  they  have  done  remarkably  well.  They  are  still  thus 
engaged,  and  will  continue  to  secure  all  the  hay  possible  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  haying  season. 

During  the  month  of  May  last  2,462  heifers  and  94  bulls  were  received  from  con- 
tractors anil  issued  to  Indians  of  this  agency,  every  family  of  the  reservation  getting 
one  or  more  of  tho  heifers,  and  an  active  interest  is  manifested  by  the  owners  in  the 
caie  of  the  cattle,  also  in  providing  fodder  for  their  sustenance  next  winter.  There 
«re  13,565  h«'ad  of  cattle,  including  3,059  of  this  year's  calves,  now  owned  by  Indians 
and  mixed  bloods  of  the  reservation,  and  they  also  own  4,416  horses  and  ponies.  All 
stock  is  in  excellent  condition. 

In  tho  stock  industry  the  i>reservation  of  the  prairie  grass  is  of  vital  importance 
and  the  Indians  n#w  fully  ajipreciate  the  necessity  of  exercisinc  the  utmost  care  in 
preventing  the  spread  of  fires  and  acting  promptly  in  extinguisuing  any  fires  origi- 
nating within  or  coming  upon  the  reservation,  although,  on  account  of  the  pafched 
condition  of  the  country  aitd  inflammable  nature  of  tlie  dry  grass,  prairie  fires  have 
been  frequent  in  this  section  of  country  during  the  past  month.  However,  very 
little  injury  has  resulted  therefrom,  and  if  further  loss  can  be  prevented  and  the 
existing  condition  of  our  ranges  preserved  until  snow  falls,  the  cattle  of  the  reserva- 
tion should  pass  through  the  winter  in  safety. 

Evidences  of  progreas.— The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  ready  and  willing  to  work 
at  all  times  at  anything  they  may  find  to  do  that  will  enable  them  to  earn  some- 
thing by  which  they  feel  benefited,  and  are  learning  quite  rapidly  the  value  of 
money  and  the  advantage  of  holding  and  not  spending  it  as  soon  as  received  as  they 
formerly  did.  They  are  also  learning  to  be  more  provident  in  every  respect,  many 
providing  from  their  earnings  for  family  needs  and  home  comforts  very  intelligently. 
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Dariug  the  past  year  these  India riH  have  received  $33,190.76  from  the  Government 
for  transportatiou  of  aeency  supplies,  stock  raised,  and  ])roducte  of  labor  as  follows : 

Transportation  from  Mandan  To  ageucv,  a  distance  of  60  miles  and  from  agency  to 
three  subissne  stations  25,  38,  and  40  miles  distant,  respectively,  a  total  of  1,662,463 
poundsof  freight,  $7,803;  for  957  hea<l  beef  cattle  (1,027,750  pounds  gross),  $27,597.29; 
for  930  cords  of  wood,  $4,190;  for  110  tons  of  hay,  $650;  for  27,638  pounds  of  oats, 
$345.47;  for  2  horses,  6  milch  cows,  and  48  bushels  of  potatoes  for  use  of  school,  $408. 

They  also  received,  approximately,  $16,500  from  traders,  contractors,  missionaries, 
and  others,  viz,  for  wood,  $1^200;  for  hay  and  grain,  $2,500;  for  3,439  beef  hides, 
$6,155,  and  for  240  head  of  beef  cattle,  $6,645,  some  of  the  latter  being  shipped  to 
Chicago  and  there  marketed. 

To  the  foregoing  may  be  added  salaries  of  47  Indian  police,  3  Indian  judges,  8 
agency  employes,  24school  employes,  13  apprentices^  4  assistant  farmers,  24  Indian  dis- 
trict &rmers  (the  last  28  being  for  nine  months  of  the  year),  aggregating  $21,766.77 
and  making  a  total  aggregate  of  $71,457.53  received  by  Indians  of  this  reservation 
on  account  of  industry  during  the  fiscal  year  1894. 

As  a  rule  the  money  thus  realized  was  judiciously  ex]»ended  by  the  receivers  in 
providing  for  their  family  wants,  and  in  the  purchase  of  agricultural  implements, 
etc.,  60  mowers,  32  sulky  hay  rakes,  20  farm  wagons,  36  spring  wagons,  and  93  sets 
of  harness  having  been  purchased  by  Indians  during  the  year. 

Boad  work. — All  main  roa<l8  leading  from  the  dififerent  settlements  into  the  agency 
have  been  kept  in  good  condition  throughout  the  summer  months  and  301  men  are 
reported  as  having  worked  a  total  of  544  days  on  road  repairs  during  the  year. 

SnMisae  Btations. — There  are  three  subissue  stations  on  this  reservation  now  in 
operation,  and  a  fourth  is  contemplated.  The  first  was  established  on  Grand  River, 
40  miles  southwest  of  agency,  and  opened  on  November  1,  1891 ;  the  second  in  tho 
Cannon  Ball  district,  25  miles  north  of  agency,  opened  on  January  1,  1892,  and  the 
third  on  Oak  Creek,  38  miles  south  of  agency,  opened  on  October  1,  1893.  These 
substations  are  very  beneficial  to  the  service  by  supplying  the  Indians  near  their 
homes  instead  of  their  being  compelled  to  spend  from  three  to  six  days  every  two 
weeks  coming  into  the  agency  after  rations.  The  fourth  station  contemplated, 
for  which  I  have  already  submitted  estimate,  is  required  at  a  point  about  30  miles 
northwest  of  agency,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Porcupine  or  Upper  Cannon  Ball 
district.  With  this  fourth  subissue  station  established  at  the  point  selected,  the 
Indians  of  this  reservation  would  be  reasonably  well  provided  in  this  respect  for 
some  time  to  come,  and  it  is  my  desire  to  establish,  in  toe  near  future,  a  blacksmith 
and  carpenter  at  each  of  the  four  substations  by  plaoiug  thereat  some  of  the  more 
competent  young  Indians  who  have  been  learning  these  trades,  by  which  repairs  of 
agricultural  implements,  etc.,  may  be  made  K>r  Indians  near  their  homes  and 
thereby  save  them  long  journeys  to  the  agency  for  such  purposes. 

Education. — There  were  three  Government  boarding  and  four  day  schools  and  one 
mission  boarding  school  conducted  at  this  agency  during  the  past  year;  also  a  fifth 
day  school  from  September  1  to  November  20,  on  which  last-named  date  it  was  diB> 
continued  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  to 
justify  the  expense  of  its  continuance. 

The  aggregate  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  schools  of  the  reservation  during  the 
year  was  543,  of  whom  259  were  males  and  294  females,  and  the  average  attenuance 
was  394.65  for  the  time  the  respective  schools  were  in  operation.  There  were  also 
36  pupils  (24  males  and  12  females)  belonging  to  this  agency  who  were  in  uonreser- 
vation  schools,  and  with  19  (10  males  and  9  females)  who  attended  public  schools 
near  their  homes,  made  a  total  of  598  who  attended  school  during  the  year,  with  an 
average  attendance  approximating  449. 

The  industrial  boarding  school  located  at  the  agency  has  had  148  pupils  enrolled 
(56  boys  and  92  girls),  with  an  average  attendance  of  115.13  for  the  school  year.  The 
progress  of  the  pupils  in  all  branches  has  been  very  commendable,  and  the  snper- 
intendent  and  her  able  assistants  have  every  reason  to  feel  that  their  work  has  been 
faithfully  performed  and  results  gratifying.  There  is  a  garden  of  6  acres  cultivated 
at  this  school,  but  owing  to  the  severe  drought  the  yield  this  year  will  be  very 
light,  and  is  estimated  at  80  bushels  potatoes,  20  bushels  turnips,  40  bushels  onions, 
20  bushels  beans,  60  bushels  other  vegetables,  300  melons,  250  squash  and  250  heads 
of  cabbage; 

The  agricultural  boarding  school,  located  16  miles  south  of  agency,  had  an  enroll- 
ment of  124  pupils  (67  boys  and  57  girls )^  with  an  average  attendance  of  80.63  for  the 
school  year.  The  progress  of  the  pupils  of  this  school,  including  instructions  in 
farming,  carpentry,  blacksmii^hing,  care  of  stock,  dairying,  etc.,  is  of  a  high  order 
and  reflects  credit  upon  the  able  superintendent  and  his  efficient  corps  of  assistants. 
A  farm  of  96  acres  was  carefully  cultivated  at  this  school  the  present  season,  but  the 
protracted  drought  has  blighted  the  crops  to  such  an  extent  that  no  wheat  or  oats 
will  be  harvested  and  all  other  crops  are  exceedingly  poor,  and  are  estimated  as  fol- 
lows: Corn,  100  bushels;  potatoes,  120  bushels;  turnips,  20  bushels;  onions,  20 
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bashels;  beans,  10  bushels;  other  vegetables,  80  bashcls;  melons,  700;  sqnash,  600; 
cabbage,  380  heads,  and  hay  out,  30  tons. 

Grand  River  boarding  school,  located  on  Grand  River  32  miles  conth  of  agency, 
is  a  new  building,  opened  for  pnpils  early  in  November  last,  and  had  an  enroUment 
of  69  pupils  (40  boys  and  29  girls),  with  an  average  attendance  of  55.60  for  the  eight 
months  it  was  in  operation.  The  progress  of  the  pnpils  has  been  very  satisfactory 
and  the  interest  manifested  by  the  parents,  together  with  the  tractableness  of  the 
children,  haH  been  very  gratifying  to  the  superintendent,  who,  with  her  corps  of  assist- 
ants, has  been  faithful  to  duty  and  painstaking  in  the  work,  which  was  of  an  arduous 
nature,  while  fitting  up  the  building  for  reception'  of  pupils  and  organizing  the 
school. 

St.  Elizabeth's  boarding  school^  located  on  Oak  Creek  38  miles  south  of  agency,  is 
conducted  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission,  under  the  direction  of  Rt.  Kev. 
Bishop  Hare,  and  has  had  an  enrollment  of  48  pupils  (16  male  and  32  female),  with 
an  average  attendance  of  34.54  for  eight  and  two-thiras  months,  the  time  it  was  in 
operation.  Owing  to  certain  repairs  being  made  on  the  buildings  this  school  did  not 
resume  studies  until  October  9  last,  hence  the  one  and  one-third  months  short  of  the 
ten  months'  school  teim.  The  principal  of  the  school  is  Mary  S.  Francis,  who  has 
had  many  years  experience  in  Indian  school  work,  and  with  her  assistants  conducted 
the  work  very  successfully  during  the  past  year  at  an  expense  to  the  mission  of 
$3,850,  and  to  the  Government  of  $1,100.07  for  rations  and  clothing  furnished  the 
pupils  from  agency  supplies. 

Cannon  Ball  day  school,  located  in  the  Cannon  Ball  district,  25  miles  north  of 
agency,  at  which  a  midday  meal  is  furnished  the  pupils,  was  conducted  throughout 
the  school  year  and  had  an  enrollment  of  74  pupils  (39  boys  and  35  girls)  with  an 
average  attendance  of  46.30  for  the  ten  months  of  school. 

No.  1  day  school,  located  18  miles  north  of  agency,  had  an  enrollment  of  26  pupils 
(13  boys  and  13  girls),  with  an  average  attendance  of  20.40  for  the  school  year. 

No.  2  day  school,  located  3  miles  north  of  agency  ha<l  an  enrollment  of  32  pupils 
(16  boys  and  16  girls)  with  an  average  attendance  of  19.84  for  the  year. 

No.  4  day  school,  located  on  Grand  River,  50  miles  southwest  of  agency,  was  con- 
ducted from  September  1,  1893,  to  November  20, 1893,  with  an  enrollment  of  11  pupils 
(6  boys  and  5  girls)  and  an  average  attendance  of  7.43  for  the  time  it  was  in  opera- 
tion. 

Bullhead  day  school,  located  at  the  subissue  station  on  Grand  River,  40  miles  south- 
west of  agency,  had  an  enrollment  of  21  pupils  (6  boys  and  15  girls)  with  an  average 
attendance  of  14.76  for  nine  months  it  was  m  operation. 

The  day  schools  were  well  managed  and  successfully  conducted  by  the  respective 
teachers,  and  the  enrollment  was  all  that  the  settlements  in  which  the  schools  are 
located  afforded,  as  there  were  no  children  of  school  age  in  the  vicinity  of  any 
of  the  schools,  whose  physical  condition  was  such  as  to  justify  their  being  com- 
pelled to  attend,  other  than  those  in  actual  attendance. 

yjisionary. — The  missionary  field  here  is  occupied  by  the  Roman  Catholic,  Con- 
gregationsJ,  and  Episcopal  churches. 

The  missionary  work  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Marty,  and  was  conducted  by  3  priests  and  several  sisters  at  an 
expense  of  $9,160.40  for  support  of  missionaries  and  repairs  of  buildings.  The 
superior  in  charge  reports  865  communicants,  38  marriages  solemnized,  149  baptisms, 
of  whom  37  were  adults,  and  65  christian  burials  during  the  year.  They  have  5 
churches  and  several  society  buildings  where  members  of  the  religious  societies 
assemble  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

The  Congregational  mission  work  (American  Missionary  Association)  is  under  the 
snperintendency  of  Rev.  G.  W.  Reed,  who  has  several  missionaries  (whites  and 
Indians)  located  at  different  points  on  the  reservation,  and  he  reports  $525  expended 
for  mission  purposes  during  tne  year,  and  218  communicants  and  26  christian  marri- 
ages. They  have  3  chapels,  2  mission  houses,  1  hospital,  and  5  log  buildings  used 
for  meetinghouses  located  on  the  reservation. 

The  mission  work  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Bisbop  Hare  for  that  portion  of  the  reservation  which  lies  in  South 
Dakota,  and  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Walker  for  that  portion  situate  in  North  Dakota, 
and  has  been  conducted  under  the  direction  of  these  gentlemen  the  past  year  at  an 
approximated  expense  of  $2,440,  exclusive  of  cost  of  St.  Elizabeth's  school,  reported 
tinder  the  precediug  heading.  They  have  3  church  buildings  and  several  log  struct- 
fires  for  society  gatherings.  The  membership  will  approximate  275  conimnnicants, 
and  Rev.  P.  J.  Deloria,  the  missionary  in  charge  of  St.  Elizabeth's  mission,  reports  13 
christian  marriages. 

Sanitary. — The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  of  the  reservation  is  good,  and 
there  was  no  epidemic  during  the  year.  The  agency  physician  reports  that  5.53 
Indians  received  medical  treatment  during  the  ye^ir,  of  whom  542  recovered,  7  died, 
and  4  remain  under  treatment* 
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There  were  155  births  and  141  deaths  among  Indians  of  the  reservation,  beingf  14 
births  in  excess  of  the  deaths.  This  is  the  lirst  year  that  births  have  exceeded 
deaths  at  this  agency  since  I  took  charge,  thirteen  years  ago,  which  is  a  hopeful 
sign  that  the  most  trying  part  of  their  transition  period  has  passed  and  that  they 
are  beginning  to  observe  some  of  the  more  important  laws  of  health. 

In  tnis  connection  I  would  again  recommend  and  strongly  urge  that  an  assistant 
physician  be  allowed  for  this  reservation,  who  should  be  stationed  at  the  subissne 
station  on  Qrand  River,  40  miles  from  the  agency,  to  attend  to  the  sick  of  Grand 
River  and  Oak  Creek  districts,  in  which  settlements  there  are  2  boarding  and 
2  day  schools,  and  about  1,700  Indians,  none  of  whom  reside  nearer  than  30  miles 
of  the  agency,  and  some  are  85  miles  distant,  making  it  impossible  to  have  the  sick 
of  those  districts  properly  cared  for,  or  even  seldom  or  ever  visited,  by  a  physician 
stationed  at  the  agency  headanarters,  who  has  2  large  boarding  schools  and  the 
agency  hospital  to  look  after,  tne  latter  requiring  at  least  one  daily  visit  from  him. 

Indian  polios. — The  police  force  of  this  agency,  consisting  of  3  officers  and  44  privates, 
have  been  faithful,  and  deserve  favorable  mention  as  an  organization.  Three  of  the 
force  were  found  guilty  of  using  intoxicating  liquor,  on  the  information  of  some 
other  member  of  the  force.  Two  were  dismissed  and  a  third,  whose  offense  was  not 
so  flagrant,  severely  reprimanded.  The  example  has  had  a  good  effect  npon  all  the 
Indians,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  case  ot  intoxication  among  the  Indians  of 
the  reservation  for  several  months  past. 

The  police  are  very  diligent  in  detecting  and  reporting  any  violation  of  office 
rules,  and  are  now  regarded  by  the  Indians  as  guardians  of  the  peace  and  officers  of 
the  law  in  whom  they  can  confide  and  rely  upon. 

Indian  ooort. — The  c^urt  of  Indian  offenses  has  held  occasional  sessions  at  the  sev- 
eral subissne  stations,  and  regular  sessions  once  every  two  weeks  at  the  agency. 
Fifteen  cases  of  a  criminal  nature  have  been  tried  by  the  court  during  the  past  year, 
for  which  27  persons  received  punishment  by  confinement  at  hard  labor  for  longer 
or  shorter  terms  in  the  agency  guardhouse,  and  50  cases  of  a  civil  nature  were 
adjudicated  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  parties  concerned.  This  court,  consist- 
ing of  3  strictly  sober  and  upright  Indians,  has  been  of  material  asssistance  in 
settling  disputes  arising  among  the  Indians  over  land  claims,  property  rights,  and 
other  differences,  and  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  tne  placating  effects  it 
has  exerted  upon  the  Indians,  and  benefits  to  the  service  thus  derived. 

BnrveyB. — Surveys  of  all  that  portion  of  the  reservation  situated  in  North  Dakota 
npon  which  Indians  are  located,  and  also  three  townships  in  South  Dakota  have 
been  made  during  the  past  year,  and  as  soon  as  the  plats  are  returned  and  surveys 
approved  the  lands  will  be  available  for  allotting;  and  I  hope  to  see  the  allotment 
commenced  on  this  reservation  next  spring,  a  number  of  Indians  having  already 
expressed  a  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  as  soon  as  the  opportunity 
presents  itself. 

In  this  connection  I  recommend  that  ten  additional  townships  npon  which  Indians 
are  located  in  South  Dakota  be  surveyed  as  early  as  practicable.  Also  that  the 
boundary  line  between  the  Standing  Uock  and  Cheyenne  River  reservations  be  sur- 
veyed and  properly  defined  by  suitable  mouuds  or  stone  posts. 

Concliuion. — In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  add  that  the  Indians  of  this  agencjjr  continue 
to  advance  in  civilization,  and  a  trip  through  the  reservation,  or  a  visit  to  the 
agency,  can  not  fail  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  and 
that  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  are  making  commendable  progress,  their  advance- 
ment being  manifest  by  a  changed  appearance,  spirit  of  contentment,  and  accumu- 
lation of  ]>roperty. 

The  statistical  report,  together  with  list  of  school-teachers  and  reports  of  the 
three  Government  boarding  schools,  and  also  of  the  instructor  in  domestic  economy, 
are  transmitted  herewith. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  McLaughun, 

U.  8.  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Agricultural  School. 

Agricultural  Boarding  School, 
Standing  Bock  Agency,  N.  Dak.,  July  25,  1894, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  Hubmit  my  annual  report  on  the  work  of  the  school  during  the  flacal  year 
encHng  JnuoHO,  1894. 

The  school  wrh  in  senslon  during  eleven  monthn.  includiu;;  one  vacation  month,  namely,  July,  1808. 
The  total  enrollment  during  the  school  year  proper  was  102 — 53  boys  and  49  girla— wiUi  an 
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atfeendaiioe  of  80  for  the  ten  and  78  for  the  eleven  months  during  which  school  was  in  session,  with  a 
total  earoUment  of  j24  for  the  saiue  length  of  time. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  the  diflerent  grades  was  as  follows : 


I. 

II 

m. 

IV. 

1 

4 

V. 

9 
6 

VI. 

VII.   1  vin. 

1 

Total. 

Males 

22 

18 

7 
13 

11 

5 

2 
2 

i' 

1 

S}m 

Females 

The  average  age  of  tlie  pupila  was  twelve  years. 

Ever>^iDC  at  the  school  took  its  usual  course  during  the  year.  The  general  health  of  the  pupils 
was  good.  There  occurred  one  case  of  death  among  those  enrolled,  of  a  boy  who  suffered  fbrai  oonsump- 
tion  of  many  years'  standing,  he  being  the  last  one  of  a  family  whose  nierobeis  all  died  with  the  same 
disease.  Everything  possible  was  done  in  the  Hue  of  care,  of  preparing  and  serviug  the  meids  properly, 
of  airing  aud  ventilatiDc  the  rooms,  in  reaard  to  proper  outdoor  e.\ercise,  and  by  advice  and  pre* 
caution  to  improve  the  child  •-en's  health  ana  provide  for  their  cumfort  and  wellbeinff. 

IVportment  and  progress  of  the  pupils  were  satisfactory,  and  in  many  respects  their  advancement 
was  more  gratifying  than  any  vear  previous,  especially  in  regard  to  the  conscientious  use  of  the 
English  language  at  all  times  ana  in  all  places,  in  willingness  to  work,  in  obeying  the  regulations  of 
the  school,  and  the  requests  of  the  teachers  and  employes,  and  in  feeling  at  home  at  the  school. 

Their  work,  both  literarv  and  manual,  was  arranged  and  detailed  in  strict  accordance  with  the  reg- 
ulations and  course  of  study  for  Indian  schools.  In  the  shops  the  necessary  repair  work  was  done 
for  the  school,  which  gave  toe  boys  occasion  to  become  handy  with  tools  used  by  the  carpenter  and 
blacksmith. 

The  waterworks  also  received  attention  from  this  department,  and  that  they  had  to  be  looked  after 
quite  often  everybody  will  understand  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  the  Missouri  River,  flrom 
which  the  water  is  drawn ;  which  operation,  however,  is  very  often  disagreeably  interrupted  by  the 
treacherous  course  and  the  unmerciful  wear  and  tear  which  the  river  constantly  exercises  on  its 
banks.  The  new  pump  which  was  put  in  last  year  at  our  waterworks  worked  well  and  was  a  decided 
improvement,  as  it  ])rovides  that  a  orass  lining  can  be  put  in  at  any  time  when  the  old  one  is  worn 
out,  as  it  frequently  happcus,  by  the  peculiar  grit  of  the  Missouri  Kiver  water.  A  most  necessu'y 
im]>roveuient  would  be  a  complete  system  of  drainage  or  sewerage,  as  recommended  to  the  Department 
already,  and  whi  "h,  I  hope,  will  be  allowed  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  as  a  sewer  in  connection 
with  the  water  svstem  is  indispensable  for  the  sanitary  condition  and  convenience  of  the  school. 

Jtetuming  to  tne  work  of  the  boys,  it  may  also  be  mentioned  that  some  of  them  did  considerable 
mending,  darning,  aud  sewing,  ana  a  few  learned  to  operate  the  sewing  machine  quite  well.  They 
were  mostly  boys  who  were  not  so  well  fitted  for  outside  farm  or  shop  work,  but  could  make  them- 
selves useful  in  this  way  to  ^uod  advantage. 

The  girls  were  instructed  m  all  those  household  duties  calculated  to  make  them  good  housekeepers, 
provided  they  will  carry  out  iu  faithful  practice  the  lessons  which  they  have  learned  at  school.  They 
were  regular!;^  detailed  for  the  sewing  room,  kitchen,  baker}-,  laundry,  and  other  places  where  theur 
help  was  required  and  they  could  learn  some  practical  work. 

*  Farm  and  garden  experiments  were  made  as  usual,  but  are,  to  all  present  appearances,  doomed  to 
the  same  ill  fate  as  is  common  in  this  part  of  Dakota,  where  almost  every  summer  the  hot  winds 
scorch  every  kind  of  vegetation  to  death.  We  had  about  lU  acres  in  wheat,  25  acres  in  com,  »5  acres 
in  oats,  7  acres  in  potatoas,  8  acres  iu  millet,  1  acre  in  turnips,  melons,  squashes,  etc.  The  rest  of  the 
land  fenced  in  is  uKed  for  ])asturing  purposes.  At  this  writing  it  is  useless  to  speak  in  any  way  of  a 
moderately  fair  yield  from  the  lami  and  garden. 

During  the  school  year  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  always  have  a  good  provision  of  fresh  milk  for 
the  children. 

The  so  much  needed  repainting  of  the  buildings  is  going  on  at  present,  and  I  hope  that  authority 
for  the  other  necessary  repairs  estimated  for  will  be  promptly  granted  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
good  appearance  and  oonvenieuce  of  the  buildings. 

A  mixed  choir  of  boys  and  girls  rendered  some  very  good  singing  on  different  occasions.  Four 
boys  and  6  girls  reireived  instruction  on  the  organ. 

Kindergarten  methods  were  employed  as  much  as  practicable  among  the  smaller  children  of  the 
school.  Much  of  the  instruction  given  iu  Indian  boarding  schools  is  of  necessity  almost  of  that 
nature  and  kind. 

Much  valuable  information  was  imparted  to  the  pupils  in  the  class  rooms  by  means  of  Taegy  s 
Geographical  Portfolio,  not  only  in  geography,  but  in  many  other  branches  also,  which  can  and  may 
easily  and  very  advantageously  be  taught  in  connection  with  geography.  This  portfolio,  which  was 
purchased  by  the  eniploy6s  of  the  school,  is  a  great  help  for  object  and  observation  lessons  and  gen- 
eral exercises. 

The  entertainmentH  eiven  by  the  pupils  of  the  school  at  Cliristmas  and  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year  gave  sutlicieiit  evidence  oi'  their  progress,  good  training,  and  drill,  and  evoked  the  highest  praises 
rrom  the  good  judgment  of  all  those  present.  At  Christmas,  in  connection  with  the  distribution  of 
the  Cbrlrttmas  prcMents,  the  pupils  rendered  the  beautiful  play  The  Star  of  Jacob,  which  was 
enjoyed  by  all,  young  and  old;  and  although  the  latter  c^uld  not  understand  the  language,  yet  tho 
notion  of  tne  play,  the  tableaux,  the  singing,  and  the  expression  and  precision  with  which  it  was  given 
brought  home  tothe  mind  and  heart  evenof  theold  Indians  the  full  signiticanceof  the  ropreHcntation. 
Of  the  closing  exercises  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  .the  Campbell  County  Courier,  of  Mound  City,  S. 
Dak.,  says  an  follows-. 

"  The  exhibitioci  of  the  Indian  boarding  school,  near  Vandcrbilt,  which  took  jilace  the  23d  of  June, 
was  successful  iu  every  rcM])ect.  The  perfomianc«H.  conniRting  of  music,  recitations,  dialogues,  plays, 
etc.,  exhibited  a  surprismg  decrrce  of  proficiency  on  the  part  ot'the  pupils  of  tho  school,  and  would  do 
credit  to  any  school  in  the  world.  Thepationt  labor  which  those  in  charge  of  the  hcIiooI  htivn  bestowed 
upon  the  Indian  children  should  receive  the  recognition  everywhere  which  it  ho  justly  deserves.  Tho 
school  shouhl  re(;eivc  tho  moral  and  material  aid  of  the  American  people,  which  will  enable  it  to  con- 
tinue and  extend  the  good  work  of  civilizing  and  Christianizing  tho  Indian." 

In  conclusion,  allow' me  to  return  my  kindcHt  thanks  for  any  aid  and  help  receiyed  from  tho  Indian 
Oftico  through  its  affent,  and  I  can  not  help  expresHing my  greatest  satisfatiou  over  the  reappointment 
of  our  worthy  agent.  James  McLaughlin,  to  IiIh  fourth  term' as  Indian  agent  of  this  important  roHcrva- 
tion,  a  position  which  he  has  so  ably  filled  during  these  many  years,  and  proved  himself  under  all 
circumstancon  a  most  othcient  representative  of  the  U .  S.  Government  and  a  trustworthy  friend  of 
the  achoola  under  his  supervision.    His-reappointment  to  ofhce  was  indeed  a  Just  recognition  of  his 
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valuable  servicen,  which,  I  hope,  we  will  have  the  happineaa  of  eigovins  for  many  years  yet  for  the 
great  benefit  of  tho  Indians  under  his  charge,  and  the  enoonragement  or  those  employed  in  the  work 
of  their  civilisation  and  education. 
Yours,  most  respectfully, 

Maktin  Kenel, 
Superintendent. 

The  rOMMIBSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

(Through  Jas.  McLaughlin,  U.  8.  Indian  Agent.) 


Report  op  Superintendent  of  Standing  Rock  School. 

INDUHTRIAL  Ik)ARDINO  SCHOOL, 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  N.  Dak»,  Awmet  f5,  1894. 

Sib  :  In  compliance  with  rule  41  for  the  Indian  school  service,  I  desire  to  present  my  annual  report 
of  this  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1894. 

The  school  year  1894  has  been  quite  successful.  From  end  of  October.  1893,  until  end  of  June,  1894, 
tho  attendance  kept  constantly  above  the  number  the  school  is  expected  to  accommodate.  For  sev- 
eral monthn  from  15  to  20  additional  pupils  had  to  be  crowded  into  it  in  order  to  meet  the  applications 
for  admittance.  This  could  only  be  done  through  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  employes  to 
sacrilice  their  own  comfort  and  convenience. 

Inspectors  visitinf^  the  school  readily  admit  the  necessity  of  ])rocnring  more  room.  Taking,  how- 
ever, into  consideration  that  the  present  school  buildings  are  without  proper  water  supplies,  hence 
constantly  endangered  in  case  of  fire,  it  appears  to  be  a  better  plan  to  consider  the  erection  of  a 
separate  building,  consisting  of  proper  class  rooms,  including  an  assembly  ball.  This  would  enable 
ns  to  properly  accommodate  the  pupils  in  the  old  school  building,  supplying  the  necessary  dormi- 
tories and  dining  rooms.  Advantages  firom  a  sanitary  ]>oint  of  view  lend  additional  force  in  fiftvor  of 
this  plan. 

The  past  school  year  brought  us  many  improvements.  The  buildings  are  repainted ;  a  porch  for 
the  hospital  and  two  cisterns  built;  eight  cows  added  to  the  stock,  and  a  fine  team  of  horses,  with  a 

f;ood  wagon,  provided  for  the  use  of  the  school.    I  desire  to  express  ray  sincere  thanks  to  Agent  Mc- 
4raghlin  for  the  kindly  interest  and  personal  attention  he  gave  to  the  above-named  matters. 
The  schoolroom  work  has  been  very  satisfactory.    Promotions  were  made  regularly  after  careftil 
examinations. 
The  industrial  department  also  did  oxoellent  work. 

Altogether,  I  feel  justified  in  pronouncing  the  school  year  189(^1894  one  of  general  snooess  and 
healthy  progress. 

Very  respectfully, 

Bratricb  B.  Sokdbreoobr, 

Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 

(Through  James  McLaughlin,  J.  S.  Indian  Agent.) 


Report  op  Superintendknt  of  Grand  River  School. 

Grand  River  Boaedino  School, 
Standing  Bock  Reservation,  S.  Dak.,  Auguet  7,  18SH, 

SIR:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  tho  Grand  River  Boarding  School,  which 
was  first  openeil  to  tho  reception  of  pupils  on  November  20, 1894. 

In  tho  s<;hoolroonis  the  cbildreu  are  remarkably  quick  and  bright,  anxious  to  learn,  and  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  learning  to  read  and  write  and  in  solving  practical  problems  in  arith- 
metic. A  Hiiecialty  has  been  made  to  teach  the  children  to  reason  and  tnink  for  themselves,  and  to 
reproduce  tne  thought  in  good  English.  I  find  that  our  greatest  trouble  is  to  get  them  to  speak  Eng- 
lisii  to  each  other  in  their  recreation  hours,  particularlv  when  outside  of  the  building. 

Details  ot  pupils  are  made  for  the  industrial  departments  and  changed  every  two  weeks.  In  the 
routine  work  of  kitchen,  laundry,  and  sewingroom,  the  girls  show  aptitudeand  proficiency.  The  boys, 
under  the  direction  of  the  industrial  teacher,  planted  a  garden  of  5  acres  in  potatoes,  corn,  eto., 
but  owing  to  tho  severe  drought,  I  regret  to  say,  it  v.ill  be  a  failure. 

llie  deportment  of  the  children  hiis  been  very  good;  tliey  vorked  willingly,  were  obedient,  and 
ready  at  all  times  to  do  what  thev  were  told.  Wn  have  had  but  few  runaways ;  these,  on  their  return 
to  the  school,  were  not  punisbeo,  but  told  quietly  and  firmly  that  it  was  not  right,  and  that  they 
must  not  do  it  agair,  which  iu  most  cases  had  tho  desired  eflbct. 

The  general  health  of  the  children  has  been  excellent.  Great  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  boHding 
clean  and  well  ventilated.  Rules  reganling  weeklv  baths  and  change  of  clothing  have  ueen  enforoecL 
and  everything  done  to  promote  the  health  of  the  children  and  teach  them  habits  of  order  ana 
cleanliness. 

Very  resi)«ctfully, 

AONBS  G.  FRKDrrTB, 

Superintendent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

(Through  James  McLaughlin,  U.  S.  Indian  Agent). 
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KEPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  OKLAHOMA. 

REPORT  OF  CHEYENNE  ANt)  ARAPAHO  AGENCY. 

ClIKYKNNK  AND  ARAPAHO  InDLAN  AGENCY, 

Darlington,  Okia.,  September  17, 1S94, 

Sir:  I  liavo  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  roport  of  this  agency,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894. 

Population. — The  population,  as  shown  by  the  enrollment  of  June  30,  1894,  is  as 
follows : 


Males  over  18  yearn 

Females  over  14  years 

Males  under  18  yoarH 

FemaloH  under  14  yearn  . . 

Total  of  all  ages 

Males  between  6  and  18  . . 
Females  between  6  and  18 


Name  of  tribe. 

Total. 

Cheyenne. 

Arapaho. 

564 

258 

S22 

709 

355 

1.064 

395 

231  ' 

626 

388 

176  1 

564 

2.05C 

1,020 

3,076 

286 

164 

450 

303 

150  ' 

453 

Ciyilisation. — Their  progress  is  necessarily  slow.  Though  declared  to  be  citizens, 
they  are  so  only  in  name ;  they  were  not  at  the  time,  nor  have  they  become  so  since 
allotments  were  taken.  It  is  questionable  policy  whether  allotments  should  be  given 
to  or  the  rights  of  citizenship  conferred  on  Indian  tribes  that  are  not  prepared  for 
the  metamorphosis  in  their  condition  that  must  ensue  before  they  become  prepared 
to  exercise  the  same.  They  are  not  ready  to  cope  with  their  more  astute  white 
neighbors,  and  are  of  necessity  greatly  dependent  on  their  agent  for  advice  and  pro- 
tection. To  him  they  bring  all  their  grievances.  Their  almost  daily  tales  or  the 
white  man's  imposition  and  injustice  keep  him  busy  in  his  efforts  to  adjust  such 
matters  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned. 

The  daily  conflict  of  the  white  man's  laws  with  Indian  habits  and  customs  is  puz- 
zling to  them  in  the  extreme.  They  can  not  understand  why  they  may  not  have  two 
wives;  or  why  they  may  not  take  the  property  of  a  relative  and  use  it  if  they  so 
desire^  whether  the  owner  consents  or  not;  or  why  the  relatives  may  not  take  away 
the  wife  of  another  who  does  not  respond  to  their  demands;  or  why  they  may  not 
eat  the  substance  of  a  friend  or  relative  as  long  as  any  remains;  or  why  the  idle  and 
indolent  may  not  share  the  provender  of  the  industrious  and  thrifty ;  or  why  the 
Government  will  not  continue  to  feed  and  clothe  them  and  supply  them  with  farm- 
ing tools  and  implements,  or  why  they  should  work  for  their  own  subsistence. 

They  have  been  so  long  dependent  on  the  aid  of  a  generous  Government  that  they 
can  not  realize  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  they  must  exert  themselves  and  begin 
the  work  which  will  result  in  self-support  and  independence.  Something  should  be 
done  to  start  them  on  the  wav ;  they  can  not  subsist  themselves  without  a  sufficient 
supply  of  fanning  tools  and  implement's,  wagons,  and  harness,  to  carry  on  fanning 
operations.  They  must  have  these  prerequisites  before  they  can  even  make  a  begin- 
ning. The  land  allotted  to  them  will  do  them  no  good  unless  they  can  cultivate  it; 
and  bow  can  they  cultivate  it  without  the  necessary  farming  implementsf  They 
have  liO  means  of  getting  such  articles  unless  the  Government  supplies  them  or  they 
will  consent  to  have  a  portion  of  their  permanent  fund  used  for  such  purpose,  which 
they  are  loth  to  do. 

Experience  has  shown  that  they  are  not  competent  to  intelligently  apply  their 
money  to  procure  needed  articles  for  improvement  of  their  allotments,  and  that  it 
would  be  greatly  detrimental  to  their  interests  to  turn  the  money  over  to  them  .for 
such  purpose.  For  the  $500,000  paid  to  them  in  cash  in  1891  and  1892  in  part  payment 
for  their  surplus  lands  they  have  nothing  to  show  to-day.  Had  that  amount  been 
intelligently  applied  to  needed  wants.  th()y  would  be  better  off,  and  at  least  a  por- 
tion or  them  would  have  approximated  a  condition  of  self-support. 

Whilst  a  large  number  of  them  (notably  the  Arapalioes  witnout  exception)  favor 
the  use  of  a  portion  of  their  permanent  fund  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their 
homes,  the  greater  portion  of  the  Cheyennes  oppose  it,  simply  from  a  niKinclination 
to  go  upon  their  allotments  or  to  sever  their  tribal  relations.  The  liead  men,  who 
have  held  undisputed  authority,  see  in  such  a  proposition  the  abrogation  of  their 
power  to  control  and  their  relegation  to  obscurity,  and  therefore  oppose  any  innova- 
tion that  has  a  tendeucy  to  lessen  their  authorit}' .  The  younger  and  more  enlight- 
ened have  not  as  yet  learned  to  assert  themselves  and  stand  upon  their  individual 
rights,  and  consequently  the  dictum  of  the  chiefs  and  head  men  has  as  yet  the  effect 
or  law . 

Since  they  are  no  longer  tribes,  but  independent  citizens,  I  respectfully  submit  the 
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neceBRity  of  the  Department  imposing  some  strin^ireut  measaree  tending  to  the  abro* 
gation  of  tribal  relations  among  these  people.  If  they  will  not  break  np  the  camps 
and  go  upon  their  allotments,  no  progress  will  be  inadei  and  they  will  continue  to  be 
dependent  on  the  Government  for  subsistence.  Their  only  source  of  revenue  is  in 
tbu  cultivation  of  their  lands,  and  if  they  do  not  leani  to  cultivate  them  they  must 
necessarily  suffer  and  soon  become  paupers.  Firmness  and  determination  on  the 
])2irt  of  their  agent  can  accomplish  u  good  deal,  but  he  must  be  supported  in  his 
(ift'orts  to  make  these  people  progressive.  They  have  great  respect  for  orders  emanat- 
ing from  the  Great  Father,  and  will  in  most  instances  obey  them. 
In  a  communication  dated  December  20, 1893, 1  had  the  honor  to  report  as  follows : 

I  have  the  honor  to  ntate  that  it  BccmB  to  be  necessary  to  adopt  some  strin^rent  measures  to  compel 
the  Indians  of  this  agency  to  li%-o  on  their  allotments.  Although  their  lands  are  segregated,  yet 
to-day  their  tribal  relations  are  as  strong,  and  their  inclination  to  live  in  cuuips  when  large  numMrs 
aitsenible  and  idle  away  tbcir  time,  is  as  gicat  as  it  ever  was.  As  long  as  these  habits  obtain,  they 
will  Xiot  become  progressive ;  tli^refore  it  becomes  necessary  to  inaugurate  a  change  in  their  condition- 
With  an  additional  police  force,  or  possibly  the  aid  of  the  military,  their  camps  can  be  brokeu  up  and 
the  Indians  made  to  go  u}>on  tbcir  allotments  and  Uve  there;  until  they  do  this,  it  will  be  a  duBcodt 
task  to  teach  them  agriculture  or  to  labor  for  their  own  subsistence. 

I  therefore  propose,  m  it  h  the  sanction  and  support  of  the  Department,  to  undertake  the  duty  of  plao- 
inK  them  on  their  allotments  and  compelling  them  to  remain  there.  I  am  aware  that  this  willbedin- 
cult  to  do,  but  an  nttempt  muMt  be  made  at  some  time,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Their  treaty  with 
the  Government  wiil  soon  expire,  and  it  seems  high  time  they  were  approaching  a  oonditiou  of  self- 
support. 

The  plan  I  have  outlined  will  require  the  expenditure  of  some  money  to  carry  it  out,  but  it  will  be 
cheaper  in  the  end  than  to  continue  feeding  them.  An  atldition  to  the  number  of  police  authorized 
will  Se  niM^essary.  An  appropriation  to  break  and  fence  a  small  portion  of  each  of  their  allotments  to 
start  them  in  the  way  of  making  a  crop,  digging  wells  on  same,  lumber  to  build  necessary  houses  for 
shelter,  and  the  farming  tools  to  work  with,  will  bo  required. 

It  will  do  no  good  to  place  them  on  their  lands  unless  they  get  assistance  in  the  way  mentioned. 
They  should  have  good  and  competent  men  among  them  as  farmers  to  instruct  tliem ;  their  rations 
should  be  issue<l  to  tbern  in  the  districUi  where  they  live;  their  wagons  and  tools  repaired  at  shops 
cnnvenientlv  located:  employment  given  to  the  educated  Voung  men  who  have  learned  trades,  in  the 
capacity  of  t>lacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  and  carpenters.  The  necessity  for  traveling  long  fUstancea  to 
draw  rutiuni)  or  to  have  wagons,  plows,  and  tools  repaired  would  thus  be  obviated.  A  great  deal  of 
time  is  spent  by  them  in  traveling  to  and  from  supply  stations,  and  often  when  their  absence  Jeonar- 
di7.es  the  safety  of  any  crops  they  may  be  cultivating  and  frequently  loss  of  stock  and  farming  to(MS. 

There  are  many  who  have  never  lived  on  their  allotments,  and  some  that  even  do  not  know  where 
their  lands  are  sftuated,  while  others  still  maintain  that  they  have  never  parted  with  their  right  to 
their  reservation  lands.  If  thoy  are  placed  on  their  allotments  and  required  to  maintain  a  residnnoe 
thereon,  they  would  no  longer  asHcmble  in  cam])s  and  villages.    Their  congregating  In  lari^  numbers 

? remotes  disnipatiou  and  kce]>s  alive  barbarous  customs  and  the  habit  of  dancing  anu  indolence, 
'ribal  n^lationi)  will  never  bo  broken  up  if  they  continue  to  live  as  now. 

An  examiniition  of  the  map  showing  the  allotted  lands  displays  n  solid  body  of  Indian  lands,  extend- 
ing for  80  miles  or  nionmldugtlie  ('aiiadian  iiiver,  which  seems  in  a  measure  to  perpetuate  all  the 
evils  and  bad  inliuenceit  that  grew  out  of  the  reservation  system. 

I  feel  assured  tliat  great  good  will  come  out  of  the  course  suggeste<l.  if  adopted,  with  these  people. 
Isituot better  to  try  .«<onietuing<if  this  sortthan  to  let  them  go  on  year afteryear,  drawing  rations  from 
theCrovernment  ana  living  in  the  same  old  way  without  making  an  advance  toward  a  self-sustaining 
condition  I  I  am  willing  to  ^i  ve  my  energy,  time,  and  attention  t-o  this  work.  May  I  hope  for  a  favora- 
ble consideration  of  the  subject  mutter  of  this  communicatdou  at  your  hands! 

To  which  the  following  was  received: 

I  am  in  re«'eipt  of  your  conmiunication  of  December  20,  1893,  in  which  j-ou  state  [here  the  Commis- 
aioner  quotes  my  letu*rl. 

In  reply  I  have  to  sUite  that  I  am  fullv  impresso*!  with  the  necessity  of  pursuing  the  course  sug- 
gested i»y  you  with  r<^tcrence  to  these  Indians,  if  they  are  to  become  Belf-su]>porting  and  respectable 
members  of  the  conmiuuity,  and  your  proposed  measures  meet  the  approval  of  this  office 

I  ivgreb  to  suy,  however,  that  there  are  no  funds  now  available  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  improve- 
ments  suggoHtcd  on  their  allotments,  njr  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  Indians  have  a  million  nollara 
in  the  Trcanury  to  their  credit,  do  I  deem  it  advisable  to  ask  Congress  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the 
purpose  Huggest-ed.  It  is  nioTeover  oxtreroelv  probable  tliat  Congress  would  refuse  such  a  request  if 
made.  The  interest  of  the  million  dollars  held  in  the  Treasury  amounts  to  a  little  over  $15  yearly  per 
capita.    It  d(H>.s  not  seem  that  so  small  an  amount  of  money  can  beof  much  advantage  to  them. 

if,  Iiowever,  they  could  b;^  induced  to  consent  to  the  expenditure  of  a  portion  of  the  principal  sum 
for  the  purftoso  of  erecting  houses  on  their  allotments,  digging  wells,  fencing  the  same,  and  possibly 
providing  them  with  agricultural  implements,  and  also,  with  additional  farmers  to  properly  Instruct 
them,  I  think  the  moneys  so  cxpt^ndeil  would  yield  them  a  far  greater  benefit,  and  if  properly  handled 
might  lead  to  their  b(M-<>iuiii^  sell  supporting  and  independent  people. 

]  desire  you.  by  cunHultation  with  the  chiefnand  leading  men,  or  such  other  informal  conferences  as 
nioy  seem  \o  you  ndvisahlo,  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  probable  that  the  consent  of  three  fourths  of  the 
adult  male  Indians  can  be  obtaine«l  to  the  diversion  of  a  portion  of  the  i>rincipal  fund  for  the  pnrpoee 
indicated.  You  will  also  rei>ort  al)Out  what  amount  would  be  required  for  this  purpose.  If  it  be  at  all 
prol»able  that  the  Indians  would  consent  to  such  agreement,  the  matter  can  be  presented  to  them  for- 
mally for  their  assent  and  Congress  asked  to  authorize  the  diversion  of  the  funds.  I  do  not  think  it 
l»e*<t  to  undertake  this,  however,  unless  there  is  a  proltability  that  the  consent  of  the  Indians  could 
be  obtained. 

In  reply  to  this  letter,  I  requested  to  be  informed  for  the  Indians — 

First.  Whether  this  money  would  be  paid  out  for  the  improvenu*nts  authorised  under  the  imme- 
diate direct  itm  of  the  agent. 

Se<:on(l.  Wouhl  the  improvements  made  for  each  Indian  be  charged  up  to  him  as  so  much  of  the  per 
capitaof  the  funds  to  the  credit  of  the  ClicyenncM  and  Arapalioes,  or  would  he  draw  his  equal  ahare 
with  those  who  have  no  improvements  made  for  them. 

Thirtl.  Would  those  who  could  iurnish  their  own  native  lumber  and  perform  a  portion  of  the  work, 
such  as  brejiking  or  fencing,  have  that  much  advantage  over  those  who  could  or  would  do  nothing 
toward  improving  their  own  allotments. 
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Fonrtfa.  Wonld  those  who  have  Bome  improvements  od  their  land  bo  pririloffed  to  have  the  same 
amount  expended  for  them  in  making  other  Improveinents,  such  as  additions  to  houses  and  for  the 
purchase  ot  milch  cows,  pigH,  chickens,  etc.,  if  they  were  prepared  and  ready  to  care  for  them. 

Fifth.  Would  those  Inaians  who  are  able  to  break  their  own  land  be  allowed  the  same  amount  for 
audi  work  when  performed  in  a  proper  manner  as  it  would  cost  to  have  such  work  done. 

The  Indiims  are  now  talking  this  matter  over,  and  it  is  proposed  to  call  them  together  at  the  several 
issue  stations  in  a  short  while  to  ascertain  the  concensus  of  opinion  on  this  subject.  They  haveexpressed 
some  fears  that  the  money  would  be  paid  out  to  contractors  tor  the  whole  work  and  that  they  would  not 
get  the  full  benefltof  theexpeuditure.  I  believe  if  the  Department  would  authorise  the  statementtobe 
made  that  the  money  pro]>08ed  to  be  used  in  this  way  will  be  paid  out  directly  in  the  several  localities 
to  men  livmg  in  their  vicinity,  whom  tbey  knew  and  oould  trust  under  contract  to  do  this  work,  and 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  agent,  that  they  would  feel  confident  that  they  wonld  be  justly 
dealt  with.  They  liavo  so  often  been  deceived  that  it  is  difficult  to  convince  them  that  there  ia  not 
some  scheme  in  tluH  jiroposition. 

I  am  thoroughly  of  the  opinion  that  if  they  can  be  induced  to  go  upon  their  allotments  and  live 
there  under  the  conditions  already  suggested,  that  their  future  progress  will  be  assured.  When  the 
heads  of  families  are  located  on  tneirfand  with  all  their  possesnions  around  them,  their  stock  in  their 
own  inclosures,with  comfortable  houses  to  live,  in  and  the  necessary  conveniences;  when  in  addition 
to  the  products  of  their  own  labor  they  receive  a  portion  of  the  crops  grown  on  the  lands  of  their 
minor  children  lying  contiguous  to  their  own,  which  should  be  leased  to  white  men  who  will  enter  into 
contract  to  breaa,  fence,  and  cultivate  and  otherwise  improve  the  same,  they  will  no  longer  remain 
dependent  on  the  Guvurument  for  their  subsii>tence,  and  will  in  due  time  become  worthy  citizens  of 
the  community. 

But  their  roving  habits  must  flrat  be  broken  up,  and  they  should  be  prohibited  from  collecting  in 
camps  and  villages  and,  if  necessary,  forced  to  remain  on  their  own  lands.  Many  of  those  who  have 
learned  of  this  proposition  are  much  interested  and  are  eager  for  its  initiation. 

To  this  letter  the  honorable  Commiasioner  made  answer  as  follows : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  oonimunication  dated  March  2, 4894,  with  reference  to  the  subject-matter 
of  otiioe  letter  of  January  22,  18tf4,  directing  you  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  probable  that  the  con- 
sent of  thr)>e-fourthn  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  can  be  obtained  for  the  diversion  of  a  portion 
of  their  permanent  fund  of  $1  OOO.UOO  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  allotments  of  the  head  of  each 
family,  as  suggested  m  your  letter  of  Doi'-ember  2'>,  1893.    lUere  the  Comminsioner  quotes  my  letter.] 

In  reply  I  have  to  state  that  I  would  not  be  willing  to  have  money  expended  for  improvements  for 
tlie  benent  ot  these  Indians  in  any  other  tuanner  than  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  agent. 
As  to  your  other  inquirieH,  it  is  remarked  that  this  permanent  fund  of  $1,000,000  is  the  property  of 
the  whole  tribe  in  which  each  meml>er  has  an  equal  share.  Should  this  permanent  fund  of  $1,000,000 
be  diminished  by  setting  apart,  with  the  consent  of  the  Indiann,  a  portion  thereof  for  improvements 
an  suggested,  the  lutercAt  on  the  remaining  portion  or  diminished  permaaent  fund  would  l>e  paid  to 
allot  the  IndiauH  ]M*r  capita.  The  amouut  taken  from  this  permanent  fund  and  set  apart  for  the 
improvement  fund  would  also  be  the  common  property  of  all  the  members  of  the  tribes,  and  each  per- 
son wouhl  be  entitled  to  the  same  share.  As  an  illustration,  and  without  fixing  any  particular 
amount,  except  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  if  there  are  3,300  Indians  and  $330,000  were  set  apart  for 
the  improvemcnta,  each  Indian  would  be  entitled  to  have  improvements  made  or  articles  furnished  to 
the  amount  of  $100,  and  this  without  regard  to  previous  improvements  that  he  may  have  made,  or 
any  natural  advantage!*,  such  as  the  supply  of  lumber,  belonging  to  his  allotment.  This  per  capita 
amount  would,  of  courne.  bti  expended  tor  the  benefit  of  those  individuals  or  families  who  desire  to 
have  such  improveinunts,  and  would  stay  upon  their  allotments.  Where  an  individual  or  family 
nhould  refuse  to  settle  upon  tne  landn  or  manifent  no  desire  to  have  improvements  made  for  him,  the 
money  would  be  retaineii  in  tue  Treasury  until  he  or  thev  nhould  be  ready  to  have  it  expended  in  the 
manner  susgested,  or  until  some  other  method  of  expenditure  should  be  determined  u|>on. 

This,  I  think,  covers  all  your  inquiries.  While  tniH  is  mj'  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
money  should  be  diH]>orted  of  ho  as  to  secure  a  fair  and  eanitable  lesult  to  all  the  members  of  the 
tribf),  yet.  if  you  can  siigge4«t  any  more  fsir  or  equitaiile  distnbution  or  method  I  would  bo  pleased  to 
have  your  viewn  and  will  further  consider  the  subject. 

Acknowledging  the  receipt  of  this  letter  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  under 
dat«  of  Afarch  24,  1894,  I  (juote  from  my  reply : 

I  have  the  honor  to  further  Htate,  in  conmK^tion  with  this  subject,  that  I  have  submitted  the  propo- 
sition suggested  in  your  communication  of  the  22d  ot  January  last,  in  which  you  advised  that  the 
const'OSUH  of  opinion  of  the  Indians  l>e  obtained  as  to  whether'they  would  bo  likely  to  consent  that  a 
portion  of  the  permanent  fund  of  $1,(NX).UU0  to  their  credit  be  diverted  for  the  p'urpone  of  making 
iit^'ded  improvements.  an<l  to  report  ns  the  result  ttiat  a  large  number  of  the  older  Indians  are  opposed 
to  tliiM  proi)OHition— they  tiolding  to  the  beiici  that  the  Government  ought  to  appropriate  the  necessary 
funds  for  such  purpose. 

They  assert  that  their  siirplua  landn  were  purchased  at  a  price  far  below  their  actual  value,  viz, 
ah4»ut  40  cents  per  acr(> .  that  the  bargain  made  with  them  by  the  Cherokee  comnnsHioners  waH  etfected 
by  the  threat  tliat  if  they  did  not  accept  the  price  ottered  the  Government  would  take  possession  of 
t^e  lands  anyway,  and  that  they  were  ttius  compelled  to  accept  the  terms  otfered.  Ihoy  suy  that 
the  $1.000,UO(')  to  their  crettit  lH;longs  to  their  children  and  they  do  not  wish  to  draw  upon  it  for  the 
piirr»ose  of  improving  their  lauds. 

While  this  opinion  jirevails  among  the  old  men,  the  younger  and  more  enlightened  clement  of  the 
two  tribes  H(«ms  anxious  to  use  a  portion  of  their  permanent  fund  for  the  purpose  suggested.  I  have 
eudetivoriHl  to  make  it  plain  to  them  that  good  results  would  come  out  of  such  use  ot  their  money,  aud 
have  illustrated  the  plan  in  the  following  manner. 

First.  That  the  home  allotment  of  «»arh  family.  160  acres,  bo  inclosed  with  a  good 

.Hubstantial  fence  of  three  strands  of  barbed  wire,  to  cost $150 

Second.  That  ^.0  acres  bo  broken  for  cultivation  and  the  remaining  120  acres  divided 

<»ft'  for  pasture  for  stock  60 

Third.  Tnat  a  suitable  house  of  two  or  three  rooms  be  constructed,  to  cost 125 

Fourth.   For  a  stable  and  shed  for  stock 40 

Fifth.  Fora  good  well 20 

Sixth.  For  a  team  of  horses 150 

Seventh.  For  2  milch  cows  40 

Eighth.  For 2  do/en  chickens    6 

Ninth.  For  pigs 9 

Total 600 
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These  improvements  to  be  placed  on  the  home  tract  of  the  family,  and  that  they  be  required  to  make 
their  permanent  residence  thereon.  The  other  allotments  of  the  wife  and  minor  children  shoald  be 
leased  to  white  men,  for  a  term  of  years,  who  would  contract  to  improve  and  cultivate  the  same  on 
shares,  givine  to  the  head  of  the  family  one>third  of  the  crops  each  year.  Thus  the  family  would  in  a 
very  short  while  become  self-sustainine,  and  no  longer  remain  dependent  npon  the  Government.  As 
the  average  number  in  each  family  is  about  Ave.  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  when  they  are  required  to 
make  their  homes  upon  one  allotment,  and  the  remaining  four  leased  to  white  men  who  would  cultivate 
the  same  on  shares,  that  the  proportion  due  the  Indian  family  would  bo  more  than  actually  required 
lor  subsistence,  and  that  each  year  they  would  have  a  surplus  to  sell,  the  proceeds  of  whicn  could  be 
invested  in  stock  or  improvements  on  the  homo  tract. 

The  benefits  to  result  from  such  a  plan,  if  carried  into  ettect,  are  plainly  apparent.  I  have  not 
despaired  of  inducing  them  to  accept  it,  and  hope  they  will  be  induced  to  adopt  it  by  the  necessary 
vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  two  tribes. 

Under  date  of  April  9, 1894, 1  addressed  a  communication  to  the  honorable  Com- 
missioner, from  which  I  quote : 

I  have  the  honor  to  state  that,  from  information  obtained  ftom  the  several  farming  distriots,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  if  the  question  of  whether  the  Gheyennos  and  Arapahoes  would  be  willing  to 
have  a  portion  of  their  permanent  fund  diverted  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  allotments  of 
the  heaas  of  families,  in  the  way  of  constructing  houses,  digging  wells,  fencing  and  breaking  the 
land,  purchase  of  stock,  etc.,  was  submitted  now,  it  would  carry  by  the  necessary  vote  of  tEree- 
fourths  of  the  two  tribes. 

I  have  fully  explained  and  illustrated  the  benefits  to  accrue  to  them  from  such  use  of  their  funds, 
and  while  at  first  much  opposition  wss  displayed,  now  the  proposition  in  being  favorably  oonsidered, 
and  many  are  anxious  for  its  adoption  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  matter  be  formally  submitted  for  their  adoption  without 
further  delay,  feeling  confident  that  by  the  time  a  vote  is  taken  all  opiiositiou  will  have  ceased  to 
exist.  It  is  so  clearly  in  the  interest  of  ail  concerned,  both  Indians  and  the  Government,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  benefits  to  accrue  to  the  Territory  by  bnnffing  so  much  of  the  wild  lands  allotted  to 
the  Indians  into  a  state  of  cultivation,  thereby  increasing  its  products,  that  I  will  earnestly  labor  to 
carry  it  into  efl'ect. 

In  this  connection  I  must  point  to  the  advantagea  to  grow  out  of  the  leasing  of  the  other  alJotmenta 
of  the  families  to  citizens  of  the  Territory  who  may  desire  to  cultivate  the  same  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
who  would  enter  into  contract  to  deliver  to  the  agent  ior  use  of  the  family  one-third  of  the  crone 
grown  thereon,  and  to  make  in  addition  valuable  improvements  which,  on  exnirataon  of  lease,  would 
become  a  part  of  the  realty,  thus  placing  these  allotments  in  a  condition  fit  for  occupation  as  homes 
for  the  children  when  they  reach  the  age  of  maturity.  A  portion  of  the  crops  each  year  is  a  better 
consideration  for  the  Indian  family  than  money.  They  will  learn  to  what  advantage  their  landa  can 
be  used  when  properly  cultivated,  and  could  retain  a  portion  of  these  crops  for  suMtstenoe  of  them- 
selves and  stock  and  turn  the  remainder  into  money  to  buy  other  necessary  articles,  such  aa  clothing, 
proviaions,  etc. 

in  compliance  with  vour  request  of  the  22d  of  January  last,  I  submit  the  following  estimate  of  the 
amount  required  for  tiie  construction  of  houses,  breaking  and  fencing,  digging  wells,  purchase  of 
horses,  wagons,  cows,  pigs,  chickens,  and  making  other  necessary  improvements,  $500,000.  This 
amount,  divided  by  the  number  of  Indians  entitled  to  share  m  the  annuities,  would  be  $166.66}  per 
capita,  and  would  give  to  a  family,  estimating  the  number  in  each  to  be  four,  about  $665. 

Theireasons  that  suggest  the  expenditure  of  a  portion  of  their  permanent  fnnd 
under  the  personal  supervision  of^  their  agent  are  that  the  allottees  are  not  com- 
petent to  make  intelligent  use  of  their  money.  Experience  has  shown  that  when 
they  were  paid  the  $5CK),000  in  two  iDstallmcnts,  which  was  a  portion  of  the  purchase 
price  agreed  to  be  paid  thoni  for  their  surplus  lands,  that  they  derived  no  practical, 
permauent  benefit  from  so  large  a  sum  of  money.  They  had  no  proper  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  money,  and  it  was  foolishly  spent  for  all  sorts  of  articles  and  trifles 
that  they  did  not  require.  They  easily  became  the  prey  of  designing  men,  who  man- 
aged to  fleece  them  of  the  money  that  should  have  been  used  to  supply  them  with 
useful  articles.  It  is  now  proposed  to  supply  them  with  only  sacb  articles  as  are 
needed  in  their  farming  operations,  and  to  build  suitable  houses  and  provide  them 
with  a  few  cows,  chickens,  and  pigs. 

1  am  much  interested  in  this  work  and  hope  for  success  in  the  undertaking  I  have 
assumed.  If  the  plan  outlined  can  not  be  perfected  and  these  Indians  be  induced  to 
labor  for  their  own  subsistence,  then  the  condition  can  be  foreseen  that  will  neces- 
sarily exist  when  the  Government  withdraws  its  support  on  the  expiration  of  their 
treaty,  three  years  hence. 

These  Indians  have  been  so  eutirely  dependent  for  subsistence  and  support  on  Gov- 
ernmental aid  that  it  is  most  difHcnlt  to  make  them  understand  that  the  time  will 
soon  come  when  they  must  earn  their  own  livinc  by  hard  labor.  There  are  many 
among  them  that  are  imbued  with  a  strong  desire  to  have  their  own  individual 
homes,  with  all  the  necessary  accompaniments,  while  some  have  already,  by  their 
individual  efforts,  accomplished  enough  to  warrant  the  belief  that  a  large  m^ority 
of  them  may  in  time  become  industrious  and  worthy  citizens. 

There  is  no  doubt  on  my  part  that  if  the  families  can  be  established  on  their  home 
allotments  and  the  other  allotments  of  the  wife  and  minor  children  leased  to  good, 
industrious  white  men  for  a  term  of  years  for  a  portion  of  the  crops,  to  be  delivered 
to  the  families  each  year,  the  problem  of  self-support  will  be  easily  solved.  The 
benefits  to  accrue  to  the  several  counties  in  which  the  Indian  allotments  are  located 
are  plainly  apparent  and  readily  admitted  by  all.  The  increased  population  will 
bring  increased  revenue.  Improvement  in  society  will  naturally  follow  the  settle- 
ment of  these  lands  by  a  class  of  industrious  citizens,  as  well  as  the  ostablishmeat 
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of  churches,  schools,  and  good  roads.  By  attrition  with  this  class  the  Indian  will 
in  time  leave  ofif  his  old-time  habits  and  customs  and  adopt  those  of  his  white  neigh- 
boTS  Separated,  as  they  will  be  if  located  on  their  home  allotments,  their  iiiuliua- 
tion  to  idleness  will  be  reduced.  An  object  lesson  will  be  tan^^ht  them  by  their 
energetic  and  industrious  white  neighbors,  and  they  will  be  inclined  to  follow  the 
example  set  before  them.  I  can  see  nothing  but  good  t-o  come  out  of  the  proposed 
plan  if  adopted  and  they  decide  to  use  a  portion  of  their  permanent  fund  in  the 
manner  set  forth  in  the  correspondence. 

As  yet  the  Indians  have  taken  no  interest  in  politics  or  cared  to  exercise  their 
right  of  franchise.  It  will  be  several  years  before  they  acc^uire  any  interest  or  com- 
prehend the  necessity  of  asserting  their  rights  as  citizens  in  this  respect.  In  their 
benighted  condition  they  are  prompted  only  by  selfish  motives,  and  are  imbued  with 
a  desire  for  those  things  which  are  of  personal  benefit  to  themselves. 

For  the  rising  generation  there  is  hope.  For  the  old  ones  nothing  can  be  done 
but  to  prevent  the  exercise  on  their  part  of  bad  infiuences  on  the  younger  and  more 
enlightened  element.  For  those  whom  the  Government  has  educated  encouragement 
should  be  given  by  afiording  the  means  of  employment  among  their  own  people  in 
their  several  capacities.  In  due  time  they  will  acquire  business  habits  and  learn  to 
be  provident  of  their  savings.  They  will  become  a  help  to  their  own  race  and  fur- 
nisn  an  object  lesson  worthy  of  imitation.  Young  men  who  have  acquired  mechan- 
ical trades  should  be  encouraged  to  work  and  instruct  others,  and  thus,  gradually, 
all  who  are  disposed  can  earn  their  own  subsistence. 

The  opening  of  reservation  lands  to  settlement  and  the  taking  of  allotments  b^ 
the  Indians  will  result  in  great  good  to  all  concerned  and  to  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation if  the  Indians  are  segregated  and  compelled  to  live  on  their  allotments;  but 
not  otherwise.  As  yet  tribal  relations  are  maintained,  and  independent  thought  and 
action  by  the  more  progressive  element  is  embarrassed  by  tribal  government.  The 
edicts  of  the  headmen  have  the  effect  of  law  on  the  members  of  the  tribes. 

The  almost  general  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  medicine  men  and  resort  to  their 
treatment  serves  to  keep  the  population  of  the  tribes  from  increasing.  The  death 
rate  exceeds  .the  number  of  birtns  each  year,  and  unless  a  change  for  the  better  can 
be  wrought  in  their  Siwitary  habits  the  destiny  of  these  people  is  written.  As  said 
before,  tribal  relations  must  be  abrogated,  the  authority  o^  headmen  nullified, 
while  self-reliance  and  the  exercise  of  &ee  and  unrestricted  individual  action  must 
be  substituted.  The  women  are  the  most  persistent  in  the  habits  of  congregating 
m  camps  and  villages;  their  natural  love,  of  company  and  gossip  keeps  alive  such 
inclination,  while  their  abhorrence  of  solitude  militates  against  the  establishment 
of  permanent  residence  on  allotments. 

There  will  be  need  of  stringent  rules,  and  a  firm  and  determined  efibrt  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  must  be  enforced  to  compel  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  allot- 
tees. No  good  will  come  out  of  the  taking  of  lands  in  severajty  unless  the  objects 
are  attained.  Clearly  it  was  never  intended  that  tribal  relations  should  continue 
or  that  the  reservation  system  should  be  maintained  after  allotments  were  taken. 
No  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  o^  these  Indians  will  be  observed  until 
they  disband  and  enter  upon  their  individual  allotments  and  establish  their  perma- 
nent residence  thereon.  To  accomplish  this  some  degree  of  force  may  be  necessary 
or  other  compulsory  measures  adopted. 

As  long  as  these  Indians  continue  to  live  as  now  they  will  take  no  interest  in 
matters  political,  nor  do  they  exercise  a  thought  of  matters  outside  of  their  own 
tribal  anairs.  I  have  strong  hope  of  the  future  if  the  plans  outlined  are  carried 
into  execution ;  and  my  opinions  are  based  on  many  years'  residence  among  them, 
aided  by  close  observation  of  their  habits  and  disposition,  from  which  I  am  inducea 
to  conclude  that  they  are  controlled  by  a  xiroper  respect  for  superior  force  and  the 
firm  exercise  of  superior  authority. 

Since  January  last  the  Indians  have  had  under  consideration  the  question  of 
whether  they  would  decide  to  use  a  portion  of  their  permanent  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose stated.  It  has  developed  the  fact  that  the  Arapahoes  are  almost  unanimously 
in  favor  of  the  proposition.  They  have  always  been  more  progressive  and  ready  to 
adopt  better  methods  than  the  Cheyennes,  who  invariably  oppose  (at  first)  all  inno- 
vations and  departure  from  old-time  habits  and  customs.  However,  a  large  portion 
of  them  favor  the  plan  outlined  for  them. 

The  Arapahoes  have  asked  whether  their  share  of  the  permanent  fund  can  not  be 
separated  from  that  of  the  Cheyennes,  so  that  if  they  should  wish  to  use  iiny  part 
of  it  for  improvement  of  their  allotments,  and  are  inclined  to  do  so  by  the  consent 
of  Congress,  it  will  be  available.  I  am  inclined  to  encourage  this  effort  on  their 
part,  as  I  do  not  believe  the  Cheyennes  should  be  permitted  to  hold  them  back  by 
nonconcnrrence  in  their  laudable  desire  to  improve  their  condition  by  use  of  the 
means  at  hand. 

I  am  satisfied  that  as  soon  ns  the  Cheyennes  find  that  thoy  will  not  be  allowed  to 
receive  any  part  of  this  fund  to  be  expended  by  them  (as  is  their  custom)  for  trifling 
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things  that  do  them  no  ^ood  that  they  will  consent  to  have  the  money  invested  for 
the  improvement  of  their  allotments,  thereby  securing  permanent  homes. 

Allotments. — Lands  in  severalty  were  allotted  to  the  Cheyenues  and  Arapahoes  in 
1891)  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  tribal  relations  are  still  maintained  and  old-time 
customs  still  exist  few  of  them  have  established  homes  on  their  allotments.  Their 
inclination  to  band  together  is  so  strong  that  it  is  difficult  to  induce  them  to  leave 
the  camps  and  maintain  separate  residence  on  their  own  lands. 

It  appears  necessary  to  adopt  stringent  measures  to  compel  residence  on  allot- 
ments instead  of  in  large  camps,  where  all  the  vices  are  practiced,  carrying  in  their 
train  indolence  and  dissipation  and  the  same  evil  in^uences  of  the  reservation  sys- 
tem. No  appreciable  progress  will  be  made  in  their  condition  as  long  as  they  are 
allowed  to  live  in  this  way.  These  camps  should  be  broken  up  and  rations  should 
be  withheld  until  the  families  are  segregate^l  and  located  ou  their  several  allotments. 
It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the  Department  authorize  some  means  of  attaining 
the  desired  result.  The  reasons  advanced  by  them  are  that  they  are  afraid  to  live 
separately  from  fear  of  oppression  by  white  men. 

Clearly  the  object  of  allotting  lands  in  severalty  waste  break  up  tribal  relations, 
to  encourage  industry  and  the  acquirement  of  personal  profierty  in  lieu  of  property 
in  common,  to  make  them  progressive  and  independent  of  Government  aid;  but 
after  three  vuars  since  the  change  in  their  relations  to  the  Government  they  are 
to-day  in  all  respects  as  much  as  ever  under  tribal  government,  acknowledging  the 
authority  of  chiefs  and  headmen,  and  influenced  in. all  their  conduct  bv  them.  The 
same  old  customs  prevail,  the  same  old  superstitions  and  belief  in  tne  efficaoy  of 
medicine  men,  the  same  marital  relations,  with  plurality  of  wives,  and  the  same 
inclination  to  idleness,  with  lack  of  thrift  and  industry. 

In  my  opinion,  the  proper  meaus  to  obtain  abandoijiment  of  all  these  evils  is  to 
segrcgrate  them  and  compel  separate  residence  on  allotments.  It  can  be  done  and 
should  be  done,  if  tliey  are  ever  to  be  made  self-sustaining.  Unless  they  become 
wage  earners  they  will  in  tiiue  become  paupers  and  a  charge  upon  the  county  and 
State,  and  subject  to  the  local  laws  which  inhibit  vagrancy.  When  permanent  reiii- 
deuce  is  once  established  ou  allotments,  and  these  allotments  are  improved  and  made 
ready  for  their  occupancy  as  Ihey  should  be,  then  the  Government  will  have  done  idl 
for  tnem  that  ought  to  be  done  by  it  or  that  could  properly  be  exacted. 

Additional  farmers. — To  accomplish  the  desired  results  they  must  bo  supplied  with 
nn  additional  number  of  farmers  to  instruct  them.  The  present  area  of  the  several 
farming  districts  should  be  reduced  in  order  to  better  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
farmers.  Kac^Ii  district  phould  have  a'  competent  farmer  and  one  Indian  assistant 
farmer,  a  blacksmith,  wheelwright,  and  carjienter  (selected  from  the  educated  Indian 
boys  who  have  learned  these  trades),  and  a  field  matron.  An  appropriation  for  the 
payment  of  «nch  employes  is  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity.  With  an  intelligent  and 
competent  farmer  in  each  of  thcHo  districts  to  look  after  them  and  regulate  their 
intercourse  wiiti  their  whito  neighbors  and  business  affairs,  they  would  soon  be  pre- 
pared to  eTam  their  subsistence.  Such  a  man  is  absolutely  indispensable,  for  he 
would  be  to  the  Indians  of  his  district  as  the  agent  is  to  all  the  Indians  under  bis 
charge.  He  would  be  able  to  do  much  that  the  agent  could  do  if  present,  and  would 
be  appealed  to  by  them  ou  all  occasions  wherein  his  intervention  was  required. 
With  such  a  corps  of  asHistauts  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  farming  utensils  and 
machinery  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  doubt  as  to  the  good  results.  Is  it  not  better 
that  an  appropriation  should  be  made  for  such  ])urposes  than  to  continue  feeding 
them  from  year  to  year  indeliiiitoly  f 

CitizenBhip.— Clothed  with  the  rights  of  citizens  and  with  all  the  immunities  and 
privileges,  as  they  have  been  for  three  years,  they  have  not  exercised  their  privilege 
of  franchise.  In  but  few  instances  have  they  voted  or  attempted  or  even  cared  to 
vote.  They  are  seemingly  without  interest  in  local  or  national  politics,  and  are  con- 
cerned only  with  their  individual  and  tribal  atfairs.  The  metamorphosis  in  their 
condition  has  been  too  sudden,  and  they  are  as  yet  unprepared  to  exercise  their  right 
of  franchise. 

Aghoolture. — The  dry  seanoii  of  the  past  summer  has  had  a  discouraging  effect  on 
the  Indians  in  the  inat^^r  of  farming.  It  is  unfortunate  at  this  juncture,  when 
efforts  are  oeing  made  to  get  them  to  establish  residence  on  their  allotments,  that 
their  first  venture  at  establishing  their  homes  and  farms  should  not  have  yielded 
lietter  results.  The  scarcity  of  water  (the  streams  all  being  dry)  has  served  to 
bring  them  together  in  large  camps  at  poiuts  where  they  could  obtain  a  supply 
sufficient  for  all  purposes. 

Crimes. — The  freedom  from  crimes  of  these  Indians  is  remarkable.  Althoagh 
entirely  surrounded  and  intermingled  with  whites,  instances  are  rare  wherein  they 
have  been  guilty  of  criminal  violation  of  existing  statutes.  Numerous  cases  of 
trespass,  theft,  assault,  im])osition,  and  even  murder  have  been  practiced  by  neigh- 
boring evil-disposed  wliite  persons,  Koemingly  with  immunity  and  inability  to  con- 
vict such  offenders. 
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A  most  atrocions  murder  was  committed  without  the  slightest  provocation  by  a 
bad  whit-e  mau  named  Tom  O'Hara,  alias  Red  Tom,  who,  in  cold  blood,  took  the  lil'e 
of  au  inoffensive  Cheyenne  Indian  named  Wolf  Hair,  in  Roger  Q.  Mills  County, 
November  20  last,  near  the  town  of  Cheyenne.  The  murderer  is  now  in  custody 
awaiting  trial ;  every  eifort  will  be  made  to  convict  him.  Knowing  that  his  friends 
would, .by  their  influt^nce,  prevent  an  impartial  trial  in  the  county  where  the 
murder  was  committed,  a  change  of  venue  was  taken  to  Canadian  County,  where 
trial  will  tnke  place  in  October  next. 

On  April  1  last  a  difficulty  occurred  between  Indians  and  some  white  men  in  the 
Red  Moon  district,  on  the  upper  Washita  River,  wherein  one  Indian  was  seriously 
wounded,  one  white  man  killed  and  another  wounded.  This  atfair  grew  out  of  a 
dispute  as  to  the  possession  of  a  pony  claimed  by  one  Carter,  who,  accompanied  by 
one  Breeding,  had  gone  to  the  camp  of  Chief  Hill,  a  Cheyenne  Indian,  where  they 
demanded  the  pony  in  question.  The  pony  being  tied  to  a  wagon.  Chief  Hill  told 
them  they  could  take  it  away,  but  to  leave  the  rope  with  which  it  was  tied.  Owing 
to  apprehension  that  the  Indian  intended  to  use  his  gun,  one  of  the  white  men  drew 
his  pistol  and  shot  Chief  Hill,  who  then  got  his  gun  and  shot  at  the  men  as  they 
galloped  away,  wounding  Carter  and  killing  Breeding. 

The  neighboring  whites  became  greatly  excited  over  this  affair,  and,  arming  them- 
selves, went  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Indian  camp  and  demanded  the  Indians  whom 
they  claimed  had  done  the  shooting.  They  pretended  to  identify  two  of  the  Indians, 
who  agreed  to  surrender  themselves  for  trial  before  a  civil  magistrate.  In  the  mean- 
time, a  call  had  been  made  on  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Reno  for  troops,  who 
sent  Capt.  Hunter,  Third  U.  8.  Cavalry,  with  a  detachment,  to  the  scene  to  ascertain 
what  had  occurred.  Capt.  Hunter's  command  arrived.just  in  time  to  prevent  the 
lynching  of  the  two  Indians  by  the  excited  whites.  He  took  charge  of  them  and 
brought  them  to  El  Reno  and  turned  them  over  to  the  civil  authorities.  The  grand 
jury  of  G  County  indicted  them  on  insufficient  evidence,  and  I  gave  bail  for  their 
.'ippearauce  at  the  next  term  of  the  U.  S.  district  court.  I  also  gave  bail  for  Chief 
Hill,  who  subsequently  recovered  from  his  wounds. 

The  county  where  the  shooting  occurred  is  occupied  chiefly  by  cattle  men,  who 
overrun  the  Indian  allotments  and  allow  their  cattle  to  graze  over  their  lands  with- 
out compensation,  destroying  whatever  they  may  have  in  the  way  of  crops.  This 
is  very  discouraging  to  these  Indians,  who  have  been  induced  to  settle  upon  their 
allotments;  but  after  this  affair  they  became  alarmed  and  left  their  farming  district 
ID  a  body  and  went  to  join  a  larger  camp  of  Indians  farther  dowu  the  Washita 
River.  It  was  only  after  a  troop,  under  command  of  Capt.  Mackey,  Third  Cavailry, 
was,  at  the  re(^uest  of  the  Department,  sent  there  to  establish  camp  in  this  vicinity 
until  the  excitement  among  the  Indians  was  quelled,  that  they  returned  to  their 
district  to  locate  and  resume  their  farming  operations.  Even  as  yet  they  are  in 
dread  of  these  cattle  men,  and  trouble  is  likely  to  recur  again  in  this  section. 

Herd  laws. — In  certain  counties  the  residents  of  one  or  more  townships  are  author- 
ized to  submit  the  question,  at  a  duly  appointed  election,  whether  stock  shall  be 
permitted  to  run  at  large,  and  if  earned  all  landowners  are  required  to  fence  their 
lands;  otherwise  they  can  not  recover  for  damages  by  stock  permitted  to  run  at 
large.  In  the  adjoining  townships  the  herd  Jaw  prevails.  It  becomes  difficult  for 
the  Indians  to  understand  why  they  are  permitted  to  take  up  stock  in  one  township 
for  damage  to  crops  and  not  in  the  one  adjoining;  and  it  was  on  this  account  the 
difficulty  above  referred  to  occurred,  wherein  one  white  man  lost  his  life  and  another 
was  wounded. 

There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  these  cattle  men  to  drive  the  Indians  away 
from  their  lands,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  use  them  for  grazing  purposes.  Unless 
the  Indians  can  bo  supplied  with  sufficient  wire  to  fence  their  lands,  these  troubles 
are  likely  to  recur.  The  svnply  of  wire  furnished  annually  in  the  way  of  annuity 
issues  is  not  enough  to  giv  r  all  the  Indians  what  they  require. 

Additional  schools. — There  are  many  children  of  school  age  growing  up  in  ignorance 
that  ought  to  be  educated.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  outlying  districts  remote 
from  the  agency.  It  is  impracticable  to  get  them  in  the  agency  schools  on  accouiit 
of  the  opposition  of  parents  to  having  them  go  so  far  from  home,  but  who  promise 
to  send  them  willingly  if  schools  are  established  nearer  to  them.  I  recommend  the 
construction  of  a  boarding  school  for  60  pupils  near  Arapaho,  on  the  Washita  River, 
and  another  for  75  pupils  near  Watonga,  on  the  North  Canadian  River. 

Field  matrons. — I  can  not  too  strongly  represent  and  urge  the  necessity  for  au  appro- 
priation for  the  employment  of  a  greater  number  of  field  matrons.  That  they  are 
valuable  auxiliaries  to  the  work  of  civilization  can  not  be  doubted.  At  present 
there  is  only  one  employed  for  all  the  Indians  of  this  agency.  There  should  be  at 
least  one  for  each  farming  district.  When  it  is  stated  that  the  Indians  are  widely 
scattered  throughout  a  section  of  nearly  4,000,000  acres,  and  in  some  caKcs  100  miles 
distant  from  the  agency,  the  necessity  for  an  increased  number  of  such  employes  is 
readily  apparent.    The  service  rendered  by  Miss  Eliza  Lambe  has  resulted  in  much 
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good.  She  has  proven  a  most  efficient  matron,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  limited 
appropriation  does  not  permit  the  employment  of  others  like  her. 

B4iication.— There  are  two  reservation  boarding,  one  bonded,  and  two  missionary 
schools  established  among  these  Indians. 

Number  of  children  of  school  age 903 

Number  attending  schools  during  the  past  year: 

Cheyenne  boarding  school 108 

Arapaho  boarding  school * 110 

Seger  bonded  school  (approximated) 65 

Mennonite  mission  school,  Darlington 14 

Mennonite  mission  school.  Cantonment 57 

Total  average  attendance 349 

The  schools  have  had  a  good  average  attendance  during  the  year.  Stringent  meas> 
ures  on  the  part  of  tbo  agent  have  been  required  to  get  the  children  in  school  and 
keep  them  there.    All  runaways  have  been  promptly  returned  by  the  police. 

Police. — The  police  force  consists  of  2  officers  and  27  privates.  They  are  efficient, 
obedient,  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  loyal  to  the  agent. 

Lupection. — The  agency  and  schools  were  visited  and  inspected  during  the  year  by 
inspectors  C.  C.  Duncan  and  T.  P.  Smith,  Supervisor  C.  D.  Rakestraw,  and  D.  IC. 
James,  member  board  of  Indian  commission. 

Improvements. — During  the  year  the  general  appearance  of  the  agency  has  been 
much  improved.  The  buildings  have  been  newly  painted ;  neat,  new  fences  have 
been  built  throughout  the  agency  with  woven  wire;  the  employ^'  quarters  have 
all  been  supplied  with  water  from  hydrants;  cisterns  have  been  cleaned  and  repaired 
and  new  filters  added;  wells  have  been  cleaned  and  furnished  with  pumps,  and  the 
agent's  residence  repaired  and  an  addition  constructed  thereto,  making  a  comfort- 
able dwelling;  an  addition  to  the  agent's  office  built,  which  has  greatly  facilitated 
the  transuotion  of  business;  telephones  put  in,  connecting  the  a^noy  with  Fort 
Reno  and  telegraph  station ;  these  were  kindly  furnished  by  the  signal  depart  men 
of  the  Army  as  a  loan. 

A  good  granary  and  implement  house,  with  teamsters'  and  harness  rooms,  was 
obtained  by  moving  a  building  formerly  used  as  an  ice  house  to  a  suitable  location 
and  repairing  the  same.  A  new  dwelling  house  for  the  property  olerk  was  con- 
structed, at  a  cost  of  $600,  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by  fire.  Another  employ^' 
dwelling  was  secured  by  transferring  the  dispensary  and  agency  physician's  office 
to  the  hospital. 

The  streets  have  been  graded  and  water  drains  cleaned  and  opened  to  the  river. 
New  latrines  have  been  constructed,  impervious  to  leakage,  for  all  the  employ^ 
quarters.  New  issue  stations  and  farmers'  residences  have  been  constmcted  near 
Watonga  and  in  the  Red  Moon  district,  on  the  upper  Washita  River.  Necesaary 
repairs  to  and  construction  of  new  fences  have  been  made  at  the  two  boarding 
s<;nools.  A  now  wagon  road  was  laid  out  and  grade  crossings  put  in  leading  to  £l 
Reno,  4^  miles  distant,  which  has  since  been  declared  a  public  highway  by  the  board 
of  county  commissioners.  Koads  leading  out  from  the  agency  nave  bcwn  repaired, 
graded,  and  made  suitable  for  travel  for  all  seasons. 

Corrals  were  constructed  in  which  to  kill  the  cattle  issued  to  Indians,  thereby 
rendering  it  practicable  to  have  this  work  done  in  a  humane  manner,  and  doing  away 
with  the  old  barbarous  custom  that  used  to  prevail  when  the  cattle  were  chased  oyer 
tUe  prairie  and  slaughtered  like  bu£falo,  making  a  scene  that  attracted  white  people 
from  far  and  near  to  witness  it. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  E.  Woodson, 
Captaitif  Fifth  Cavalry,  Acting  Indian  AgtmU 

The  Commissioner  ok  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  SurERiNXENDENT  of  Arapaho  School. 

Cheteknb  and  Arapaho  Aoknct, 
Arapaho  Boarding  School,  August  1,  X8M. 

SiB:  In  oompliance  with  instmctions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  foorth  annual  report  of  tha 
Arapaho  board)  nc  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1894. 

Attendance.— The  enrollment  and  average  attondance  has  been  greater  during  the  past  year  than  uiy 
vear  since  my  connection  with  the  school.  Capt.  A.  E.  Woodson,  assuming  the  duues  of  arent  aboat 
two  weeks  before  the  opening  of  school,  took  occasion  at  once  to  acquaint  the  Indians  witb  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  schools.  While  making  the  payment  of  interest  money  the  latter  part  of  Aii|nitt^ 
each  family  was  questioned  by  the  agent  concerning  number  of  children  of  school  ago,  and 
were  instrocted  to  place  all  such  in  school. 
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On  tbo  first  Monday  of  September  school  opened  with  a  lar^e  attendance,  and  r^olar  work  began  at 
once  in  all  departments  of  the  school.  Not  a  day  was  lost  waitins:  for  pnpils,  or  for  classes  to  filTup,  a 
fiict  nnpreoeaented  daring  mv  acquaintance  with  the  school.  Tne  average  attendance  for  September 
was  84.  The  1st  of  October  there  was  a  large  accession  of  new  pupils  for  primary  grade,  the  enroll- 
ment running  up  to  112,  necessitating  an  increase  of  dormitory  room.  The  average  attendance  for  the 
nine  months*  beginning  October  1,  was  110.    Average  for  the  entire  year,  1074. 

Schoolroom  work. — Ctass  work  has  been  highly  creditable  to  both  pupils  and  teachers.  While  I  can 
not  say  that  the  progress  of  pupils  equals  that  of  white  pupils  in  the  public  school,  yet  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  the  interest  manifested  and  the  effort  made  by  the  Arapaho  scholars  is  not  exoellea  oy 

{rapifs  of  our  nublio  schools.    The  pupils  have  learned  how  to  study,  and  like  it.    Their  improvement 
n  this  respect  is  very  evident  and  encouraging.    They  are  wide-awake,  thinking,  industrious  stu- 
dents. 

FarmiBgandgardening.—  Abojat  the  same  amount  of  land  has  been  under  cultivation  this  year  as 
last,  110  acres.  The  wheat  crop  was  a  fair  yield.  Oat  and  com  crop  suffered  much  by  the  drought. 
The  garden  was  planted  early  and  >'ielded  an  abundant  supply  for  school  from  the  latter  part  of  May 
till  close  of  year.  The  potato  crop  was  injured  by  the  drought,  yet  supplied  the  school  tables  from  the 
1st  of  June. 

Indnstries.— The  school  is  not  supplied  with  shops.  The  boys  are  taught  farming,  gardening,  and 
Uie  care  of  stock.  With  proper  instructions  they  do  their  work  cheerfully  and  well.  The  gins  are 
tanght  to  cook  and  bake,  wash  and  iron,  sew  and  mend,  and  in  fact  to  do  all  work  pertaining  to  the 
care  of  house  and  home.  Nearly  all  learn  quickly,  doing  excellent  work,  especially  in  the  sewing  room 
and  in  the  care  of  dormitories  and  general  nousework. 

HealUiof  pupils.— The  health  of  pupils  has  been  unusually  good.  No  epidemic  has  visited  us,  and 
regular  school  work  has  not  been  once  interrunted  on  account  of  sickness.  The  agency  physician 
earefblly  excluded  diseased  children  and  faithfully  guarded  the  health  of  the  school. 

Employes.— Employes,  with  two  exceptions  have  done  faithful  work,  manifesting  genuine  intereat 
in  the  welfare  of  pupils  and  in  the  reputation  of  the  school.  The  succMsfnl  operation  of  the  school 
was  greatly  interfered  with  by  two  employ  to,  who  were  whoUv  unfit  for  Indian  school  service.  Both 
were  relieved  May  22,  alter  much  harm  had  been  accomplisheu. 

Very  respectftilly  submitted. 

Isaac  W.  Dwibb, 

Superintendent. 

SUPKBIMTENDKNT  Or  INDIAN  SCUOOLK, 

(Through  Capt.  A.  E.  Woodson,  U.  S.  Army,  Acting  U.  S.  Indian  Agent.) 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Cueyenne  School. 

Chbtbnns  and  Arapaho  Aqenct,  July  i,  1894, 

SiB :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Cheyenne  boarding  school.  I 
assumed  charge  of  this  school  on  October  12, 1893. 

The  following  facts  are  indicative  of  its  condition  at  that  time.  It  would  have  taken  at  least  $500 
to  replace  the  missing  articles  of  the  property  list.  One  item,  for  instance,  was  the  shortage  of  40  pain 
of  blankets.  Wire  had  been  stolen  in  large  ciuantities.  Some  of  the  school  hogs  had  been  stealtldly 
removed  ft'om  their  sties  and  barbecued,  to  the  delight  of  some  of  the  employes  ex  officio.  At  least 
150  bushels  of  oats  had  mysteriously  disappeared  from  the  bam.  MUch  cows  from  the  school  lierd 
were  promiscuously  scattered  throughout  the  country.  No  one  knew  how  many  cattle  were  the  prop- 
erty of  Cheyenne  Hchool. 

An  estimate  of  the  crops  harl  been  carefuDy  (?)  prepared  on  Julv  18, 1883,  and  is  now  on  record  in 
the  officisl  report  of  1803.  At  the  above  date  many  or  the  vegetables  named  below  were  matured,  and 
why  such  an  exaggeration  should  bo  perpetrated  I  do  not  know.    Please  notice  the  following: 


Realized. 


n 


Radishes : bushels. 

Onions do.  - . 

Beans do 100  2 

Pease do 100  I 

Lettuce .pounds . .  100  25 

Potatoes bushels..  600  200 

These  are  facts. 

No  record  of  last  year's  attendance  can  be  found  at  the  school.  I  have  been  creditably  informed  that 
often  times  there  were  only  7  pupils  here,  and  rarely  ever  more  than  60.  Yet  the  averaco  was  77.  If 
the  truth  was  known  we  have  actually  doubled  the  average  attendance  of  last  year.  If  necessary, 
further  information  will  be  cheerfully  given.    With  this  status  to  build  upon  weoegan  our  work. 

Attendance. —Through  the  ingenuity  and  personal  endeavors  of  Capt.  A.  E.  Woodson,  acting  Indian 
agent,  the  school  was  filled,  and  with  the  assistance  of  most  of  my  employ6s  we  succeeded  in  retaining 
tbem  here  happy  and  contented.  We  had  but  one  real  runaway  during  the  entire  sessicm.  The 
children  preferred  the  school  to  the  tepee.  Their  parents  began  to  realize  that  this  was  a  good  home 
for  them.  No  forcible  means  was  resorted  to.  Kindness,  patience,  forbearance,  and  firmness  were  our 
only  aids.  I  really  do  not  believe  in  much  punishment,  yet  we  have  not  reached  that  perfection  in  the 
Indian  service  where  it  can  he  given  un  entirely. 

Industries.  —The  industrial  work  has  been  progressive  and  satisfactory.  The  farmers  of  this  vicinity 
heap  words  of  praise  upon  us  for  the  condition  and  abundance  of  our  crops.  We  have  had  an  abun- 
dance of  vegetables— onions,  pease,  radishes,  turnips,  beets,  lettuce,  potatoes,  and  beans.  Our  melon 
''pat<-h"  has  been  a  source  of  supply  to  the  Cheyenne  tribe.  We  will  have  for  winter  use  50  bushels 
of  onions,  400  bushels  of  potatoes,  15  bushels  of 'beans,  15  bushels  of  beets.  350  pouuds  of  dried  com, 
100  bushels  of  turnips,  and  25  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes.  This  supply  will  tend  to  relieve  the  gnstro- 
nomical  monotony  of  bread  and  gravy  and  gravy  and  bread.  The  farm  work  has  been  done  chiefly  by 
the  larger  boys,  who  have  never  faltered  in  the  line  of  duty.    I  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  them. 
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In  tbe  earlv  iipring,  under  the  instmctions  of  the  fanner,  eight  of  oar  oldest  boys  prepared  for  the 
plantins  ana  soviDg  of  86  acree  of  oats,  20  acrea  Milo  maize,  20  acres  cane,  15  acres  millef .  and  17 
acres  of  warden.  In  addition  to  this  we  also  had  &U  acres  of  wheat,  in  all  207  acres  cultivated  by 
school.  Next  year  we  will  not  be  forced  to  visit  the  azenqy  fortnishtly  to  obtain  provender  for  onr 
horses.  We  already  have  800  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  bam  and  at  least  750  in  the  stack,  1,200  boshela 
of  oats,  300  bushels  of  corn,  and  30()  bushels  of  Milo  maixe. 

The  ffirls  have  done  their  work  cheerfully  and  well.  Wo  were  proud  of  the  interest  manifested  in 
all  departments  by  tlie  larger  camp  girls  who  had  never  been  in  school  before. 

Boboolroom  work.— Tbe  schoolroom  work  has  been  goo<l.  By  excavating  under  the  northeast  sec- 
tion of  brick  building  we  have  titted  up  a  very  oosy  room  for  the  kindergarten  department.  This 
was  very  successful.  We  had  many  visitors  who  thought  the  exercises  of  the  little  ones  equal  to 
any  in  our  public  schools.  Here  tliey  learned  to  sing,  reixtat  psulms,  speak  out  distinctly,  and  the 
general  kindergarten  work. 

The  national  holidays  were  observed  with  appropriate  exercises.  We  endeavoreil  to  instill  into 
the  hearts  ofonr  boys  and  girls  the  principles  of  patriotism,  manhood,  and  Christianity. 

A  flagstalf  was  planted  between  the  two  main  buildings  and  the  children  taught  to^love  and  salute 
thftlas. 

Practical  talks  were  frequently  given  to  onr  most  advanced  b  oys  by  the  superintendent  and  disci- 
plinarian. Paul  Good  Bear,  on  health,  their  present  and  future  conditions,  ana  this  fact  forcibly  pre- 
sented to  them,  that  right  will  always  prevail. 

On  Sunday  mornings  we  had  our  :>abDath  school.  Tho  employi'S  furnished  the  very  bent  literature 
that  could  be  had.  Much  good  was  accomplished,  not  in  the  coUei'tion  of  facts  and  denominationalism, 
bnt  through  the  divine  principles  of  Christianity  as  Christ  taught  and  lived  them. 

Buildings.— The  two  main  buildings  are  in  good  repair  generally,  and  visitors  testify  that  for  neat- 
ness and  general  comfort  our  Cheyenne  home  can  not  be  excelled' in  the  service.  Most  of  the  rooms 
are  large  and  well  ventilated. 

There  should  be  better  bathing  facilities.  It  si^ms  to  me  to  have  been  a  sad  mistake  to  expend 
several  thousand  dollars  at  this  school  iu  the  erection  of  buildings  and  repairs,  and  yet  have  no  play 
room  for  the  boys.  For  the  happiness  and  good  conduct  of  pupils  this  room  is  almost  as  neoeaaary  us 
the  dining  hall. 

School  stock.— The  school  has  4  mules.  4  horses,  2  mares,  and  1  pony.  Our  school  herd  has  increased 
considerably  during  past  year;  there  are  now  altogether  104  head.  The  Uolstein  cows  will  furnish  an 
abundance  of  milk  for  the  cominu  winter.  We  have  a  tine  pasture  and  a  good  supply  of  water.  Dur- 
ing tho  past  flHcal  year  the  school  disposed  of  20  steers,  which  brought  $500,  and  sold  enough  hogs  to 
amount  to  $250. 

Sanitary.— We  have  had  but  little  sickness,  yet  there  is  one  snd  occureaco  to  record.  Kirk  Red 
Lodge,  assistant  industrial  teacher  at  the  time,  and  a  model  young  Cheyenne  in  every  respect,  waa 
bitten  by  a  rabid  doi;  on  January  9,  1894,  and  died  of  hydrophobia  in  camp  on  February  o.  What 
suffering  he  endured  no  one  knows.  We  were  present  at  his  death,  and  at  the  reqnestof  his  brothers 
the  funeral  services  were  conduct.ed  in  the  school  chapel  by  Mr.  Woodward,  tho  resident  missionary. 
On  Decoration  Day  the  school  children  marched  to  the  cemetery,  and  with  loving  hands  and  sad  reflec- 
tions placed  their  bouquets  of  flowers  upon  the  last  resting  place  of  Kirk,  whom  they  all  loved  and 
admired. 

Employes.- Most  of  the  employes  have  been  loyal  and  faithful.  The  sncoesa  of  Cheyenne  school 
during  the  past  year  han  been  lafgel}'  due  to  the  personal  influence  of  Paul  Good  Bear,  disciplinarian 
and  returned  student  from  Carlinle.  The  children  and  their  parents  beheve  in  him,  and  wherehe  leftila 
they  will  follow.  He  ha.H  reached  the  boys,  and  I  do  not  think  amore  inanly,  industrious,  and  energetic 
class  of  voung  men  can  be  found  in  any  of  our  schools.  Paul  should  be  retained  here  and  his  siuary 
increasea,  as  reoommended. 

Conclusion.— The  year  has  been  one  of  progress.  A  cordial  feeling  has  existed  between  employes 
and  the  parents  of  the  children.  Our  pupils  have  been  exceptionally  nright  and  active.  We  have  not 
attempted  to  drive  thrm.  but  we  have  cndeavore<l  to  lead  them  into  the  l»etter  way.  The  Indian 
inspectors  have  visited  the  school  frequently  and  always  seemed  well  ))1eased. 

The  last  day  was  one  of  merriment.  Two  hundred  camp  Indians  were  present.  There  were  sonars 
and  exercises' by  the  little  ones.  Tho  field  day  sports  consisted  principally  of  football  and  tug  of  wnr 
between  the  blanket  Indians  and  our  boyn  in  bine.  The  war  waged  heavily  for  some  time.  Thestiiiawa 
became  excited  and  hastened  to  the  rt>scue  of  the  longhaired  bucks,  but  it  was  of  no  avail;  the  bovs 
in  blue  had  sained  the  victory.  A  bountiful  dinner  was  served.  Now  tho  children  go  back  to  the 
hovels  of  idleness,  ignorance,  and  tilth,  after  ten  months  of  hard  work  endeavoring  to  educate,  ele- 
vate, and  purify  tiiem. 

With  many  tnnnks  to  you  for  your  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  school,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain 
sir,  vour  obedient  servant, 

TUOBIAS  P.  UrxoM, 

Superintendeni. 

Capt.  A.  E.  Woodson,  U.  S.  Army, 

Actinj/  U.  8.  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Field  Matron,  Cheyenne  and  Arapauo  Reservation. 

Crbyennb  and  Arapaho  Agbnct,  August  16, 1S04. 

1  reapectftilly  report  the  services  perfonued  by  me  as  field  matron  on  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Indian  Keservation  from  April  1  to  August  15,  1893: 

Days  occupied  in  viHitlng  Indian  homes 116 

Indian  families  visited 4(V4 

Families  living  in  houses 95 

Families  living  in  teiiecH.  hogans.  or  other  Indian  habitations 414 

Number  of  Indian  women  actually  instructed  in  the  fullnwing  lines: 

Care  of  home,  keeping  it  clean  and  in  order,  and  ventilated 125 

Cleanliness  of  person  and  premises  and  disposition  of  refuse 159 

C<K)king  and  making  light  bread,  regularity  in  meals 67 

Cutting  and  Tiiaking  garments,  including  children's  clothing  and  quilts 122 

Washing  and  ironing 20 

Adominc  home  with  pirturea  and  shelves,  etc 21 

Care  of  domestic  nnimals,  poultr)',  and  cows,  and  c<ire  of  milk 14 

Care  of  sick,  ke(>i)ing  them  clean  and  proi)erly  nourished 48 

Care  of  little  chllaren,  luivingthem  bathed  and  clothed.. 07 
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I  try  to  impress  on  all  of  them  the  proper  olMervaoce  of  the  Sabbath.  In  other  ways  X  distribnte 
a  great  many  religious  ^pers.  The  edncated  boys  and  girls  read  them  to  the  older  people.  I  find 
that  it  stimulates  their  intelligence.  I  hold  religious  services  in  their  camps  of  Sabbath  afternoons. 
I  think  that  daring  the  four  months  and  twelve  days  of  my  work  among  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Indians  I  can  see  an  improvement.  They  are  steadily  learning  the  ways  of  oivilized  life.  Many  of 
them  have  been  wearing  citizen's  dress,  and  others  would  adopt  the  white  woman's  dress  if  they  could 
only  find  means  to  purchase  same.  Manv  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahos  are  true  Chriatians  and 
thinking  men  and  women.    The  Indians  love  their  ohudren. 

I  will  do  all  I  can  to  lift  Indian  woman  to  the  higher  position  given  h^  and  the  sooner  she  reaches 
it  the  faster  will  civilization  grow.    I  would  like  to  see  all  of  them  have  comfortable  houses  to  live 
in,  and  I  think  many  of  them  would  appreciate  the  same. 
Yours  truly, 

Eliza  Lambb, 
Field  Matron. 


REPORT  OF  OSAGE  AGENCY. 

0SA«K  Agexcy.  Okla.,  August  IS,  1S94, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  fur  Osages  and  Kaws. 

The  census  of  the  two  trilies  shows  the  number  of  Osages  to  be  1,656,  of  whom  724 
are  half-breeds;  of  Kaws  218,  of  whom  95  are  half-breeds,  being  a  total  of  1,874. 

The  Osages  are  the  owners  of  the  reserration  occupied  by  them,  having  pur- 
chased it  of  the  Cherokees  in  1869,  at  the  price  of  70  cents  per  acre,  cash.  So  with 
the  Kaws,  who  purchased  from  the  Osages  100,000  acres  at  the  same  price.  The 
Osage  Reservation  contains  ab«iut  1,500,195  acres. 

The  agency  and  schools  aie  located  at  Pawhuska,  a  central  point,  25  miles 
south  of  Elgin,  Kans.  The  Kaw  Agency  and  schools  are  near  the  southern  border 
of  that  reservation,  35  mile»  west  of  Pawhuska;  the  nearest  railway  station  is 
Kildare,  Okla. 

The  Osase  Reservation  is  generally  hilly,  especially  so  in  the  eastern  half,  which 

19  also  rocky  and  is  covered  with  a  sparse  growth  of  post  oak  and  black-jacK  trees. 
Hickory,  walnut,  and  other  valuable  timber  are  found  along  the  sireams,  the  val- 
leys of  which,  with  a  narrow  strip  on  the  southeast  border,  and  a  few  favored  spots 
among  the  hills,  comprise  the  agricultural  lands  which  amount  to  rather  less  than 

20  per  cent  of  the  whole,  the  balance  being  adapted  to  grazing  purposes  alone,  and 
for  this  the  western  half  is  bettor.  Being  prairie  the  grass  is  more  nutritions,  is 
better  liked  by  cattle  than  the  timbered  pastures  where  also  the  flies  are  more 
troublesome.  For  these  reasons  the  lessees  of  the  eastern  pastures  have  practically 
abandoned  them  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  paid  no  rental  this  year.  A 
list  of  these  delinquents  is  as  follows : 

Amount. 

Harry  E.  Slaughter $378.00 

Triimbly  and  fievelette 607.20 

VirgUeHerard 1,267.35 

C.W.Brown 756.00 

Trumbly  and  Tinker 1,181.25 

John  Pappin 100.80 

Charles  Prudom,  administrator 705. 60 

T.L.Rogers 1.8«1.60 

Thomas  Leahy 403.20 

Fngate  and  Tinker 612.50 

John  Soderstrom,  bond 1, 790. 18 

Louis  Rogers 1, 411. 20 

Crane  and  I^arimer,  bond 2, 100. 00 

A.  W.  Hoots 672.00 

Cyrus  Ririo,  administrator 806. 40 

G.J.  Yeargain 98.00 

14,771.28 
Bennett  (Kaw  pasture). 

These  remarks  will  apply  to  the  Kaw  Reservation,  except  that  the  proportion  of 
fanning  land  is  greater,  and  all  the  hill  land  excellent  pasture. 

The  Osages  regard  themselves  as  a  nation  with  a  big  "N,"  and  the  government  is 
veHtcd  in  a  principal  chief,  assistant  chie^  fifteen  councilors,  and  live  district  sherifl's, 
-who  are  elected  by  the  people  for  terms  of  two  years,  respectively.  A  supreme  judge 
i¥ith  four  associates,  liighsherifi^,  prosecuting  attorney,  clerk  of  court,  treasurer,  and 
a  secretary  are  appointed  by  the  principal  chief  and  confirmed  by  the  council.  This 
f^ovemment  is  a  very  real  tiling  to  the  Osages.  That  of  tiie  Kaws  is  similari  but  on 
a  smaller  scale. 
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I  doubt  tlieir  utility  as  a  meau8  of  oivilization.  The  majority  of  members  in  each 
case  beiDg  from  the  full-blood  uonproKresaive  part  of  tlic  people,  is  pne  of  the 
means  by  which  this  element  maiu tains  a  hold  over  the  younger  people  who  for  the 
most  part;  have  been  at  school  on  or  off  the  reservation  and  have  to  some  degree 
imbibed  progressive  ideas,  but  are,  I  regret  to  say,  sooner  or  later  brought  back 
to  the  blanket  by  moral  and  sometimes  physical  coercion  bv  the  elders.  The  women 
are  more  conservative,  if  possible,  than  the  men,  and  their  influence  is  against  all 
progress. 

It  does  not  seem  as  if  these  Indians  had  made  much  progress  in  civilization,  if 
oivilization  means  work  and  all  that  goes  with  it,  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  any  people 
wonld  make  much  more  if  each  individual  were  supplied  with  means  to  supply  their 
wants  without  personal  effort  on  their  part.  Still,  the  Kaws  do  not  seem  to  Lave  done 
much  better  than  the  Osages  in  this  respect,  and  tliey  have  very  little  money,  yet 
one  can  find  a  Kaw  who  will  work ;  an  Osnge  never,  voluntarily. 

Educational  iacilities  on  the  reservations  consist  of  the  Government  school  at  Paw- 
hnska,  for  girls  and  boys,  with  capacity  for  180  pupils.  Another  at  Kaw,  for  boys 
and  girls,  w  pupils.  The  average  attendance  for  the  past  six  months  at  Osage  was 
170;  at  Kaw,  40.  The  reports  of  these  schools  will  show  in  detail  the  work  done, 
and  I  regard  the  result  as  very  creditable. 

Tliere  are  two  Catholic  schools  on  the  Osage  Reservation — St.  Louis,  for  g^rls, 
at  Pawhuska,  with  capacity  for  100  pupils,  average  attendance;  St.  Johns,  on 
Hominy  Creek,  15  miles  southwest  from  the  agency,  for  boys,  capacity  100,  aver- 
age attendance.  These  schools  were  well  conducted  in  every  respect.  They  had 
throughout  the  year  more  scholars  than  they  were  paid  for,  audi  recommend  that 
for  this  year  contracts  be  made  for  the  full  number  they  can  accommodate.  They 
will  be  paid  only  for  what  thev  have,  and  should  not  be  expected  to  keep  any  with- 
out pay,  and  I  hope  to  fill  all  the  schools  this  year. 

Farming. — But  little  of  this  is  done  personally,  by  Osages  especially.  Every  fam- 
ily has  a  farm  or  claim — some  two  or  more,  one  for  each  member  of  the  family — with 
fairly  good  house,  built  mostly  by  the  traders  or  white  tenants,  who  carry  on  the 
farm  on  shares,  look  after  the  stock,  the  Indian  spending  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
during  the  summer  at  the  dance  houses,  of  which  there  are  four  on  the  reservation. 
The  one  at  the  agency  consists  of  the  roundhouse,  where  they  dance  in  bad  weather, 
and  a  collection  of  25  or  30  houses,  where  the  Indians  live  in  preference  to  staying  on 
their  farms.  I  have  sent  them  away  several  times,  but  they  come  back  in  a  little 
while.  Their  dances  this  year  have  been  more  in  the  nature  of  post-funeraV services, 
although  they  are  called  war  dances,  the  object  being  to  commemorate  the  warlike 
virtues  of  the  deceased,  and  to  simulate  the  taking  of  a  scalp,  which  he  may  carry  to 
his  new  abode.  The  smoke  dance  is  another.  This  is  an  entertainment  to  visiting 
bands  of  their  own  or  other  tribes.  The  pipe  is  passed,  then  a  dance,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  making  of  presents  to  the  visitors.  As  the  one  who  gives  most  is 
regarded  as  the  greatest,  tne  hosts  frequently  strip  themselves  of  all  movable  prop- 
erty. There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  persistent  effort  to  prevent  this.  The 
Indians  say  they  have  always  done  so. 

The  Indian,  when  at  home,  will  do  no  work  if  he  can  help  it ;  he  hires  his  wood  cut 
and  hauled.  Nor  will  his  wife  do  the  housework  if  she  can  hire  a  servant,  or  the 
renters'  wife  to  do  it  for  her.  In  many  houses  the  two  families  eat  together — ^the 
provisions  being  supplied  by  the  Indian  and  cooked  by  the  white.  The  renter  of  course 
gets  the  lion's  share  of  the  crops,  etc.,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  an  Indian 
who  has  a  good  farm  hauling  from  the  store  hay  and  corn  for  his  horses.  I  have 
tried  to  change  this  by  requiring,  before  permitting  a  renter,  to  any  Indian,  who 
was  able  to  work,  a  promise  that  he  would  cultivate  at  least  10  acres  himself. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  full-bloods.  The  half-breeds  are,  as  a  rule,  more  prov- 
ident and  industrious,  some  of  them  being  good  business  men  and  making  fortunes 
and  occupy  the  choicest  lands  on  the  reservation,  where  they  have  homes  that  would 
be  called  luxurious  in  a  more  advanced  community  than  this. 

The  wheat  crop  has  been  fairly  good,  but  com,  which  is  the  principal  crop  of  the 
countrv,  is  almost  a  failure  from  the  long  drought  and  hot  winds  that  have  prevailed 
since  the  middle  of  June. 

The  farming  lands  may  be  said  to  be  occupied  either  by  claim  improvements  or 
cultivation,  and  it  would'be  difficult  to  find  an  unoccupied  body  of  160  acres  of  good 
land. 

Grazing. — As  stated,  many  of  the  leases  have  been  practically  abandoned,  and  for 
which  no  rental  has  been  received  since  I  took  charge.  I  should  not  regret  to  see 
the  grazing  business  discontinued,  at  least  so  far  as  the  Osages  are  concerned,  as  they 
have  alreadv  more  money  than  is  good  for  them.  The  Kaws,  however,  need  tile  rev- 
enue from  tnat  source. 

Crimes. — There  are  few  committed  by  the  Indians  excepting  the  practice  of  polyg- 
amy. They  submit  to  injustice  iVom  their  white  neighbors,  sometimes  p«noDil 
maltreatment,  without  resistance;  but  crimes  against  the  Indians  seem  to  be  on  tlie 
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increase.  There  is  a  olasa  of  people  along  the  borders  of  the  reservation  whose  only 
means  of  sustenance;  would  appear  to  be  whisky  peddling  and  stock  stealing 
ScarceljTa  week  passes  without  an  Indian  complaining  that  his  hogs,  horses,  or  cat- 
tle have  been  stolen,  which  it  seems  impossible  to  prevent,  or  to  convict  the  thieves 
when  found.  The  full-bloods,  upon  whoui  these  losses  fall,  are  so  terrorized  by  this 
class  that  they  will  not  testify  against  them,  and  the  only  way  in  which  they  can 
be  protected  is  by  a  garrison  of  U.  S.  troops  on  the  reservation,  or  a  police  force 
properly  mounted  and  paid.  We  wage  constant  war  against  thieves  and  whisky 
peddlers  with  all  the  force  we  have,  but  the  force  is  so  weak  and  the  avenues  of 
escape  so  many  that  we  can  do  but  little.  And  then,  too,  the  penalty  imposed  on  whisky 
cases  is  generally  so  light  as  to  be  of  no  deterrent  value  whatever.  Nor  will  this 
condition  improve  until  the  newly  opened  country  is  filled  with  a  settled  and  law- 
abiding  population.  The  country  is  overrun  with  deputy  U.  S.  marshals.  One  can 
not  ride  10  miles  from  the  agencv  without  meeting  them,  but  their  efforts  seem  to 
becoufined  to  arresting  Indians  who  may,  at  some  time,  have  had  a  bottle  of  whisky. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  of  a  white  man  arrested  by  them  for  theft,  and 
very  few  iu  whisky  cases,  while  the  arrest  of  Indians  will,  I  am  sure,  amount  to 
upward  of  a  thousand. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  arrests  by  the  chief  of  police  since  July  25,  1893: 


Names. 


George  Flarety . . 
Felix  Red  Easle . 
Louis  Stankel... 

A.J.  Wade 

James  Conley  . . . 
Greorge  Bowman. 
Henry  Robberts . 
Sergis  Martines . 

B.  W.Dnnlap 

John  Alley 

E.  Alley 

Charley  Tinker.. 
Wilson  Tamer . . 
Barney  Mac  well . 
Loais  Kevard. 


Robert  ^reedinir. . . . 
Charley  White  Tail. 


Offense  charged. 


Selling  liquor. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Larceny 

do 

do 

Soiling  liquor. 

AsHanlt 

Sell  ins  liquor. 

V.'.V.doV.'.'.'.V. 
Assault 


Robert  Frffe 
Hiram  Plummer 

James  Shockey ' do 

Charley  Dean j do 

Eugene  Hosier ' do 

liin  kah  she I do 

White  Horn ; do 

Frank  Comdropper I do 

John  Strate do 

David  Harris 

Thomas  Miller. . . 
Harvey  Patterson 

R.E.  Awards do 

Roman  Logan ' do 


Larceny  of  timber 

Larceny  of  walnut  timber. 
Selling  liquor 


Frank  Lennett 
John  Blackmer . 

Wm.  Horsey 

W.E.  Austin  ... 

Wm.  Horsey 

Fred  Moncravey 

A.  Allen ' do 

Pho  tee  rooie ' do 

Alex  Eagle  feather ' do 

Sue  she  sho  wat  tab 


do 

do 

do 

do 

J-Arc«ny 

Selling'liquor. 


Joseph  Webster. 

G.W.Fields 

Harvey  GritBn 

Joe  Che  sho  wat  tab. 

W.C.  Kannedy 

W.S.Kannedy 

Frank  Davis 

E.E.  Ellis 

Leary  Worle 

Joe  Che  Wat  tale  ... 

Charley  Smith 

Sam  Weaver 

Thomas  Croock 

William  Thomas.... 

John  Baker 

J.Gates 

Mortey  Gstea 


do 

Larceny 

do , 

Selling  liquor 

Murtler 

Selling  liquor 

do 

«....do 

do 

do 

do 

Larceny  and  attempt  to  kill 

Assault 

Selling  liquor 

ASAAtllt 

Selling  liquor 

do 

do 


Color. 


White  man. 
Osage  Indian. 
White  man. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cherokee  Indian. 
Mexican. 
White  man. 

Do. 

Do. 
Osage  Indian. 
White  roan. 

Do. 
Osage  Indian. 

Do. 

Do. 
White  man. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Osage  Indian. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
White  man. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Osage  Indinn. 
White  man. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Osage  Indian. 
White  man. 
Osage  Indian. 

Do. 

Do. 
White  man. 

Do. 

Do. 
Osage  Indian. 
White  man. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Osage  Indian. 
While  man. 

Do. 
White  man  (killed). 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 
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Names. 


WftlUce  Mnrray  — 

John  Alley 

Ed.AUey 

James  Morrlii 

Alex.  Davis 

Mrs.  Nettie  Lewis . . . 

JohoKillbie 

Jacob  Hosier 

John  Plumer,  sr 

John  Piomer,  Jr 

llobert  Breeding  — 

Mrs.  L.  Breeding 

George  Rogers 

Albert  Minors 

Washbam  Fields . . . 

Andrew  Fields 

Jake  Jones 

Bruce  Adams 

Lock  Lan  gley 

John  Bray 

William  Washbnrn  . 
Charley  Bavelte  — 

Niely  CaUahan 

Bobert  S.  Broocks. . . 

H.  H.Pasco 

WiUlaai  Wiley 

James  Martin 

Qeorge  Flaherty . . . . . 

Jack  Tugate 

Charley  Cilne 

Capt.li)U 

Holen  Ames 

Jessie  Squires 

O.  L.  Knrtaie 

Nathan  McCarver . . 
George  R.  Koonce  . . 

John  Tweedy 

Oliver  Browtler 

Charley  Parks , 

John  Johnson 

John  Tweedy 

S.  n.  Perrier 

Cinch  Y.  West 

Nora  McGinnis 

Barney  Maxwell 

Morrison  Dewooddy 

Z.  G.  Goodneil 

Frank  Elani 

Dave  Patterson 

Elijah  Higdns 

J.  C.  Weathers ...,. 

Eugene  Mosier 

Mrs.  Nettie  Lewis  . . 

Wm.  Wright 

Charley  Pniden . . , . . 

JohnMcFall 

Ke  O  Kiimpah 

John  Pah  sue 

D.  L.  Freeman 

Autwine  Albert 

Alex  Eaglefeather. . 

Mo  hah  ah  greh 

Black  Dog 

CroB&  Smith 

Newton  Panl , 

Roman  Logan , 

Frank  I^nnett 

John  Blackman , 

Thomas  Smith 

J.  B.  Freedraan 

B.E.Eliis 

Be^j.  Haynie 

Lonis  Tinker 

John  Baker 


OfTensa  charged. 


Selling  liquor 

Larceny 

Sellinjg  liquor 

[!!!!!do*!!ll'!l"'*"'!l 

Larceny 

do 

do 

Assault 

do 

Selling  liquor 

Larceny 

, do 

do 

do 

Assault 

Larceny 

do 

do 

Assault 

Selling  liquor 

Obstructing  officer 

Selling  liquor 

Assault 

Larceny 

Selling  liquor 

Shootliig  stm^k 

Selling  liquor 

Selling  whisky 

'.v^'^doy/^y^v^'.'.'.'.'.'. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Tbcat«ning  to  kill 

Sellin;;  whisky 

do 

Selling  liquor 

I'rain  robber 

Selling  liquors 

do 

do 

do 

Cutting  walnut  timber 

Selling  liquor 

do 


do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Cutting  walnut  timber 
Selling  liquor 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Selling  whisky 

do 

do 

do 


Color. 


Osage  Indian. 
White  mun. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
White  woman. 
Osage  Indian. 

^  Do. 
White  man. 

Do. 

Do. 
Osage  Indian. 
White  man. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Negro. 
White  raan. 
Cherokee  Indian. 

Do. 
White  roan . 
Osage  Indian. 

Do. 
White  man. 

Do. 

Da 
Osage  Indian. 
White  man. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Osage  Indian. 
White  man. 
White  woman. 
White  man. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Osage  Indian. 
White  woman. 
White  man. 
Osage  Indian. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
White  man. 
Osage  Indian. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Whito  man. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Osage  Indian. 

Do. 

Do. 


Recapitulation  of  arrests : 

WMtes M 

KiUed I 

Osage  Indians 42 

Cherokee  Indians  :» 

Laroen  V 21 

Assault 9 

Catting  timber  (Osages) S 
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There  are  no  easy  places  at  ibis  agency.    It  reqnirea  hard  work  and  plenty  of  It 
on  the  part  of  every  employ^,  and  for  the  willing  faithfalness  of  these  and  the  nni- 
fomi  conrtes}'  I  have  received  from  your  office  I  desire  to  record  my  hearty  thanks. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  B.  Frbeman, 
Major,  Sixteenth  Infantry^  Acting  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Osage  School. 

OSAOK  BOABDWO  SCHOOL,  Okla.,  Augiut  4,  1894. 

SiB:  My  predecessor,  Mr.  C.  E.  Kend^,  writes  for  the  annual  report  as  fuUovrs: 

**The  school  buildings  are  located  on  an  elevation  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  azoncy.  The 
buildings  are  five  in  nnraber,  as  follows:  Boys'  home,  girls'  home,  schoolhouse,  hospital,  and  bam. 
The  flrst  four  named  are  situated  in  a  campus  of  natural  forest  trees,  which  contains  10  acres.  This 
glTes  ample  shade  and  serves  as  a  protection  from  the  hot  sun  during  the  summer  months. 

The  boys'  home,  the  oldest  of  the  buildings,  has  accommodation  jot  80  boys,  although,  with  equip, 
ments,  more  could  be  well  accommodated.  This  building  was  formerly  used  as  quarters  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  for  schoolrooms.  The  schoolrooms  have  been  made  into  dormitories,  and  the  girls'  quarters 
are  used  fur  the  little  bovs.  This  building  was  papered  and  painted  last  year.  There  has  beien  some 
settling  in  the  walls,  which  will  necessitate  replacing  some  oi  them  with  new. 

The  girls*  home  is  a  three-story  stone  building,  having  a  basement  under  all  of  it.  At  present  we 
have  accommodations  for  80  girls,  but  could  be  arranged  and  eouipped  to  accommodate  more.  The 
first  floor  is  used  for  music,  sitting,  and  sewing  rooms,  and  for  Kitchens  and  dining  rooms  for  both 
emplojy^6s  and  children.  **  The  second  floor  is  used  by  employes  and  the  lareer  girls  as  sleeping  rooms. 
The  third  floor  is  for  the  smaller  girls'  sleeping  (quarters.  The  basement  Mflbrds  ample  room  for  laun- 
dry, play  rooms,  and  workshops.  The  building  is  well  planned,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  better 
supply  of  water  and  means  to  raise  it  to  all  parts  of  the  building,  it  is  very  well  equipped. 

The'^  scboolhonse  is  a  two-story  stono  structure,  lying  midway  between  the  two  homes.  It  has  5 
schoolrooms,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  180.  There  Is  uso  a  large  chapel  room  which  will  seat  300 
people.    This  boildiug  is  well  planned,  ventilated,  and  lighted. 

Toe  hospital  is  a  frame  structure,  and  will  accommodate  10.  This  would  be  inadeauate  in  case  of 
contagious  diseases.  The  health  of  the  school  has  been  good  throughout  the  year.  All  the  buildings 
are  heated  by  steam. 

"  The  water  works  extend  to  all  the  buildings  except  the  schoolhouse,  which  in  case  of  fire  can  be 
connected  to  the  water  supply.  The  difliculty  so  far  has  been  to  get  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
and  to  elevate  it  so  as  to  be  used  in  extinguishing  fires. 

^  1  would  recommend  that  the  barn,  which  is  on  the  side  of  the  hill  on  which  the  buildings  are  located, 
be  moved  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  it  will  be  more  accessible. 

**  The  school  farm  is  separated  from  the  grounds  by  the  village,  and  the  garden  containing  the  orchard 
is  located  in  the  village.  Thin  is  an  unfortunate  arrangement.  It  makes  the  farm  work  unhandy, 
and  the  sarden  and  orchard  where  intruders  pilfer  and  destroy  the  growing  crops.  This  seems  to  be 
the  best  location,  on  account  of  the  fertile  \  alloy  to  the  south  of  the  grounds.  The  orchard  is  about 
4  acres  in  extent,  and  contains  apple  and  peach  trees  and  grapevines.  There  was  produced  fh>m 
the  orchard  last  year  25  bushels  of  apples,  200  bushels  of  peaches,  200  bushels  of  potatoes.  50  bushels  of 
onions.  25  bushels  of  radishes.  50  bushels  of  bean^,  green,  60  bushels  of  pease,  40  bushels  of  beets,  10 
bushels  of  parsnips,  15  bushels  of  carrots.  The  farm  produced  1.685  busnels  of  com.  This  year  it  is 
cultivated  to  com  and  millet.  There  are  65  acres  of  it.  This  coming  year  I  would  recommend  the 
purchase  of  wheat,  with  which  to  seed  it  to  small  grain  until  the  ground  can  be  cleaned.  The  farm 
needs  some  draining  before  it  can  be  successfully  tflled. 

*'  We  now  have  about  500  acres  of  land  fenced  in,  and  the  school  herd,  consisting  of  65  head,  is  kept 
in  it.  Formerly  the  cattle  were  left  to  roam  at  will  over  the  range.  I  would  recommend  that  the 
milch  cows  be  selected  from  the  herd,  and  the  remainder  be  butchered  for  school  use  the  following 
year. 

"  The  work  of  the  past  year  has  been  very  sucoessftil.  Where  so  many  buildings  are  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  work  necessary  to  oe  done  in  the  way  of  repairs.  So  far  all  attempts  at  getting  a  good  supplv 
of  water  for  the  school  have  been  failures,  and  I  b*ust  that  this  much-needed  supply  can  be  obtained. 
A  system  of  sewerage  is  very  much  needed. 

**  The  schoolroom  work  has  been  quite  successful.  Kindergarten  methods  have  been  used  with  gpreat 
success.  Our  school  is  primary,  the  average  age  being  about  11  years.  Our  corps  of  teachers  is 
good." 

Having  just  taken  charge,  I  can  add  but  little  to  this  report.  However,  I  am  impressed  with  the 
following  needs  of  this  scnool : 

First.  An  adequate  water  supply  is  positively  imperative. 

Second.  The  industrial  part  of  the  school  needs  much  development.  This  will  require  a  dairy 
building  and  ponltry  houses,  and  an  employ4  to  take  charge  of  each.  This  additional  expense  would 
be  soon  saved  by  the  products  therefrom. 

Third.  The  school  needs  a  uniform  and  complete  plan  of  management,  which  shall  comprehend 
every  detail  of  the  work,  and  be  unchangeable  and  understood  by  every  employ6  and  pupil. 

Fourth.  Discipline  and  the  common  ruleH  of  politeness  nee<1  applicauon;  ana  if  the  sciiool  is  filled 
to  its  capacity,  a  first-class  disciplinarian  will  be  greatly  needed. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Balpu  p.  Collins, 

Superintendent. 

HiO-  H.  B.  Freeman, 

Acting  U,  8.  Indian  AgenL 
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Report  of  Siipkrintkndent  of  Kaw  School. 

Kaw  Aqexct,  Okla.,  JvOy  1, 1894. 

SiH :  I  herewith  Hubmit  to  yoa  the  annnal  report  of  the  Kaw  boarding  school  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jane  30,  1894. 

Knrolled  for  year:  Males,  26;  females,  22;  total,  48.  Average  attendance,  43^.  The  children  have, 
with  few  exceptions,  enjoyed  good  health.  We  have  no  deaths  to  report.  All  children  in  the  school 
have  been  required  to  nse  the  £nglish  language  exclusively.  Whenever  a  pupil  has  been  heard  talk- 
Ing  his  own  laneuage  he  has  been  reprimandMl.    As  a  result  they  all  converse  well  in  English. 

Employes. — The  employes  in  the  scnool  at  present  are  satisfactory.  I  regret  that  the  sune  can  not 
be  said  of  all  who  have  been  employed  in  the  school  during  the  year,  and  truat  that  we  may  be  able  to 
retain  all  satisfactory  employes  throughout  the  year. 

Crops. — The  crops  on  the  cultivated  land  of  the  school  are  as  good  as  they  were  last  year,  notwith- 
•tanaing  the  dry  weather.  There  are  in  cultivation  40  acres  in  com  which  will  produce  1,000  bnshela 
of  corn;  20  acres  of  wheat  that  will  yield  400  bushels;  10  acres  of  millet  whicii  will  yield  20  tons. 
Also  45  tons  of  hay  have  been  placed  in  bam  and  stack  for  agency  stock.  We  have  only  been  able  to 
raise  but  a  few  bushels  of  potatoes,  owing  to  the  dry  weather.  I  would  further  say  tl^at  the  above 
has  been  raised  by  the  school  laborers  and  children  in  the  school. 

Teacher.— I  would  recommend  that  but  one  teacher  be  employed  at  this  school  for  the  fiscal  Tear 
ending  June  30,  1895.  My  reasons  for  ho  doing  are,  first,  all  pupils  that  are  laree  enough  to  periorm 
manual  labor  are  taught  same.  The  boys  are  t-aught  how  to  farm,  care  for  stock,  etc.  The  girls  are 
taught  to  sew,  mend  their  own  and  other  garments,  chum  and  care  of  milk,  and  all  other  things 
peiutining  to  make  good  men  and  women.  Therefore  it  only  leaves  about  20  pupils  in  the  schoolroom 
at  a  time.    Said  pupils  are  kept  out  of  school  one-half  day  at  a  time. 

Stock.— We  have  at  the  school  the  following  stock:  Four  head  of  mules,  30  head  of  cattle.  3  head  of 
ponies,  34  head  ot  hogs  and  shoats.  They  are  in  good  flesh,  particularly  the  hogs  and  young  cattle. 
The  milch  cows  are  very  poor  in  quality,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  have  as  much  milk  for  ttw 
children  as  could  have  been  used,  some  of  the  cows  scarcely  giving  enough  milk  to  pay  for  milking.  I 
would  recommend  that  the  present  stock  be  slaughtered  for  use  of  school,  and  that  about  10  number 
one  cows  be  purchased  in  their  place.  The  hogs  are  in  fine  shape^  and  will  add  largely  to  the  support 
of  the  school  the  coming  year. 

Thanking  you  for  your  untiring  energy  and  favors  shown  in  the  support  of  this  school,  I  am,  very 
reepectfully,  your  ol>edient  servant, 

J.  C.  Keen* AN, 

CUrk  in  Ohargs, 

Mai.  H-  S*  Fbeeman.  TJ.  S.  Army, 

Acting  U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  PONCA,  PAWNEE,  OTOE,  AND  OAKLAND  AGENCY. 

PoxcA,  ETC.,  Agency,  Okla.,  August  15 ,  1S94. 

Sir:  Complying  with  your  instructions,  dat«(l  July  5, 1894,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  as  my  report  for  the  liscal  year  1894,  which  is  my  first  annnid 
report. 

I  assumed  charge  of  the  agency  August  1, 1894,  by  receipting  to  D.  J.  M.  Wood, 
my  predecessor.  The  year's  work  has  been  very  pleasant,  with  the  excex>tion  of  a 
few  unpleasantries  with  some  employes  who  were  bequeathed  to  me,  and  who  were 
of  the  opinion  the  Indian  service  would  be  much  crippled  by  their  being  retired 
therefrom.  All  things  are  now  harmonious,  and  we  are  united  in  our  efforts  to  make 
a  success  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the  agency. 

As  yon  are  aware,  this  agency  is  composed  of  four  subagencies  and  four  distinct 
tribes  of  Indians,  the  Poncas,  Pawnees,  confederated  tribe  of  Otoes  and  Missourias, 
and  the  Tonkawas.  As  has  been  the  custom,  and  as  is  almost  necessary  on  account 
of  each  subagency  having  to  a  certain  extent  its  own  government  and  its  business 
affairs  managed  independently,  I  shall  report  on  each  tribe  separately. 

PONCA   AGENCY. 

This  is  headquarters  for  the  consolidated  agencies,  and  it  is  here  that  the  aj^ent 
has  his  office.  The  agency  is  only  3  miles  from  Ponca  Station,  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Railroad,  which  is  the  telegraphic  address.  The  opening  of 
the  Strip  has  created  a  number  of  new  towns  around  the  reservation,  the  nearest  of 
which  is  New  Ponca,  just  north  of  the  reservation,  and  only  7  miles  from  the  agency. 

There  were  588  of  the  Poncas  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1894,  an  increase  of 
10  over  the  number  reported  last  year,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  census  accompanying 
this  report. 

Males 281 

Females 307 

Males  over  18  years  old 137 

Females  over  14  years  old 169 

Children  between  6  and  16  years  old 174 

Indians  over  20  years  who  can  read 45 

Indians  under  20  years  who  can  read 155 

Indians  who  can  understand  English  (about) 250 
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The  Poncas  own  in  common  101,894  acres  of  as  pretty  land  as  the  country  boasts, 
of  which  about  66,000  acres  are  fenced  into  two  pastures  that  are  leased  to  cattle 
men  for  grazing  purposes,  bringing  in  a  revenue  ot  $6,010,  which  is  paid  per  capita 
to  the  Poncas.  It  is  estimated  that  70,000  acres  of  this  land  is  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation. 

Daring  the  past  year  the  Poncas  have  cultivated  1,320  acres — 800  wheat,  20  oats, 
495  com,  and  5  in  various  other  crops.  One  hundred  and  twenty  acres  were  broken 
during  the  year  and  5,700  rods  of  fence  built  during  the  same  period,  which  gives  us, 
it  is  estimated,  3,000  acres  inclosed  by  good  fence.  These  Indians  are  fairly  well 
equipped  with  agricultural  implements,  which  are  in  tolerably  good  repair.  Tbey 
need  more  and  better  horses  to  do  their  work  as  it  should  be  done.  A  steam  thrasher, 
a  thing  that  was  badly  needed,  has  been  promised  us  during  the  coming  year,  which 
will  facilitate  the  work  of  thrashing  the  wheat  very  much. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  compfinieiit  the  Poncas  upon  the  good  work  they  have 
done  the  past  year,  and  thank  them  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  acceeded 
to  my  every  wish,  thus  lending  very  materially  to  the  success  of  my  administration, 
I  would  make  special  mention  of  White  Eagle,  the  head  chief,  who  has  been  an  untir- 
ing and  faithful  worker,  and  has  been  richly  rewarded  for  his  labor  in  having  one 
of  the  best  crops  on  the  agency.  He  does  not  lie  around  and  expect  his  "  sons''  to 
support  him  in  idleness,  but  sets  a  good  example  for  them  to  follow  by  going  to  the 
field  himself  and  working  for  his  own  and  his  family's  support. 

A  majority  of  the  Poncas  are  good  workers.  Besides  raising  and  marketing  16.621 
bushels  of  wheat,  500  bushels  of  oat-s,  and  3,000  bushels  of  corn,  they  have  cut  and 
sold  about  600  cords  of  wood,  for  which  they  got  $3  per  cord,  hauled  from  the  station 
to  the  agency  57,367  pounds  of  freight,  for  which  they  were  paid  $57.21,  and  did 
considerable  irregular  labor  for  the  Government  and  Government  employes.  About 
50,000  feet  of  lumber  has  been  sawed  at  the  reservation  mill  from  logs  furnished  by 
the  Indians.  The  same  was  used  in  building  dwellings,  stables,  and  generally  improv- 
ing the  allotments  of  the  Indians.  It  has  been  a  bus^  and  fairly  prosperous  year 
for  the  Poncas.  They  have  shown  great  improvement  m  the  matter  of  civilization 
and  self-support  during  the  year,  and  I  look  for  rapi4  strides  forward  in  this  respect 
during  the  year  to  come.  The  season  was  a  bad  one  for  their  corn  crop,  which 
accounts  for  the  small  yield. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  Poncas  have  accepted  their  allotments  and  others  are  fall- 
ing rapidly  into  line.  Of  course  there  are  a  few  of  the  older  Indians  who  will  hold 
oft  until  they  are  compelled  to  take  them.  I  have  done  everything  in  my  power  to 
impress  upon  their  minds  the  good  that  will  result  to  them  by  taking  their  land  and 
improving  it,  and  have  been  successful  in  many  instances.  Certain  privileges  have 
been  accorded  those  who  have  taken  their  allotments  which  could  not  be  extended 
to  those  who  had  not,  and  this  has  helped  the  allotting  agent  in  her  work  no  little. 
Miss  Helen  P.  Clark,  the  allotting  a^ent,  is  still  here,  using  her  best  efforts  to  get 
the  Indians  to  choose  their  lands  while  there  is  yet  time. 

The  Poncas  regard  marital  relations  more  sacredly  than  heretofore,  yet  there  is 
much  room  for  improvement  in  this  line. 

The  missionary  work  of  this  agency  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Hev.  J.  £.  Irvine,  of 
the  M.  £.  church,  a  good-meaning  old  man,  but  without  that  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  Indian  that  are  so  essential  for  a  successful  Indian  missionary.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  most  successful  missionary  work  can  be  done  right  in  the  Indian 
reservation  schools. 

There  has  been  no  work  during  the  year  for  the  court  of  Indian  offenses  at  this 
place.  We  have  had  only  a  few  little  misunderstandings  that  were  easily  and  satis- 
factorily adjusted  by  the  agent.  The  court  is  composed  of  the  good  and  intelligent 
Indians' David  White  Eagle,  Henry  Fire  Shaker,  and  Thick  NaiL 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Poncas  has  been  very  good.  During  the  yeaivwe 
have  recorded  19  deaths  and  29  births.  Below  is  the  report,  dated  July  28,  of  the 
agency  physician.  Dr.  H.  W.  Newman,  who,  though  youug  in  the  Indian  service,  has 
been  highly  successful  and  enjoys  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  those  under  his 
charge : 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  mv  first  annual  report  as  physician  for  Ponca  and  Oakland  aeen* 
ciea.  My  experience  with  these  Indians,  while  limited,  has  yet  been  sufficiently  ample  to  destroy 
many  of  my  preconceived  ideas  concerning  them. 

I  have  found  but  few  c^tseH  of  venereal  diseases,  while  tuberculosis  is  fearfully  prevalent;  in  fact  I 
believe  that  more  than  half  of  the  tribe  are  to  a  |B:reater  or  less  degree  affected  oy  it.  This  seems 
stranj^e  wlien  their  out  door  life  is  taken  into  oonHideration,  as  tuberculosis  and  fre^h  air  are  usually 
resaraed  as  incompatible;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  tribe  live  ui>on  a  diet  that  is  mostly 
albuminous  and  containing  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  heat-producing  food  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease  becomes  more  logical.  The  fact  that  we  have  only  palliative  remedies  for  consumption  has 
often,  I  think,  proven  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  gaining  the  Indian's  confidence  in  the  white  man's 
medicine.  The  Poncas.  and  to  a  leaser  decree  the  TonTcawas.  are  willing  whenever  sick  to  receive 
medical  attention,  but  the  car«*lossnesH  of  the  women  as  regards  niirHiog.  and  the  Indinn's  restlessness 
under  the  restraint  which  sickness  should  imposo,  operate  as  poteiit  factors  ngainst  the  successful 
treatmentofmsny  acute dineases.  The  "  medicineman  "  ha^*  given  niemuch  lens  trouble  than  I  antioi' 
pated  he  would,  and  I  believe  under  the  iuduence  of  the  law  he  will  soon  desist  from  his  practices. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  many  favors  you  have  extended  to  me. 
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The  work  dooe  by  the  Ponca  boarding  school  in  the  ten  montlie'  term  JoBt  oloeed 
has  been  good.  Indeed  I  feel  vervprond  of  the  record.  There  has  been  the  largest 
attendance  ever  ha<l  at  this  school ;  in  fact,  there  were  more  pnpils  than  could  be 
accommodated  and  22  were  transferred  to  the  different  training  schools.  For  the 
most  part  the  children  wore  brought  in  willin<;;iy  by  their  parents  and  guardians, 
while  in  some  cases  much  persuasion  ha<l  to  bo  used  to  get  tnom  to  do  it.  We  have 
an  excellent  corps  of  school  workers  for  the  ensuing  year,  in  some  respects  far  superior 
to  that  of  last,  it  is  my  opinion,  and  we  can  but  look  for  very  flattering  results. 
Below  1  give  you  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  school.  Joseph  D.  Elliff, 
dated  June  30,  1894. 

.  Sir  :  1  have  the  honor  of  stiLmittiDga  report  of  Ponca  hoarding  school  for  the  flncal  year  ending  Jane 
30.  1804.  My  report  will  vo\or  the  time  only  that  I  have  been  Ruperintendent,  October  30, 1893,  to  June 
30.  1894. 

Attendance.— Thu  average  attendance  during  the  year  haa  been  the  fiill  capacity  of  the  school.  Owin  j; 
to  crowded  condition  of  the  building  20  pupils  wore  transferred  to  Chilocco.  With  iniprovementH 
providiMl  for  we  can  accommodate  every  chilu  of  school  a^e  on  the  reservation. 

At  first  runaways  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  promptness  in  returning  the  fugitive!  and  a 
more  rational  method  of  management  have  almost  broken  up  the  habit  In  most  cases  I  find  the  cause 
of  runaways  to  be  corporal  punishment  ii:^ii4iciou8ly  inflicted  by  school  employes,  or  improper  man- 
agement. 

Buildings. — The  buildings  are  inadequate  io  the  demands  of  the  school,  but  I  am  informed  that  the 
necessary  improvements  are  now  ]>rovided  for.  The  sanitary  conditions  have  been  improved.  The 
building  has  l)oen  cleaned  and  itropt^rty  cared  for,  the  bt^s  changed  entirely,  and  when  building  is 
repainted,  walls  kalsimiined,  and  the  fioors  repainxl  it  will  be  in  good  oondilion. 

Farm. — The  school  farm  consists  of  48U  acres.  Of  tliis  about  275  acres  are  under  fence,  and  of  this 
about  180  acres  are  under  paKturo;  tho  remainder  in  cultivation.  The  farm  ia  in  excellent  condition 
and  all  crops  promise  n  go(Nl  yield.  The  orchard  has  been  carefully  pruned  and  cnltiviOed.  Owing  to 
carelessness  in  former  years  only  a  part  of  the  trees  will  ever  be  of  any  benefit. 

Stock.— The  stock  consists  of  4'2  head  of  cnttle  (including  12  oilvcs).  2  horses.  2  mules,  50  hogs,  and  a 
few  chickens.  All  the  stock  is  in  ;;oud  condition.  We  huve  12  milch  cows,  giving  sufficient  milk  for 
the  children,  one  meal  each  day.    Since  October  1  we  have  killed  10  beeves  and  19  hogs. 

The  boys  have  been  taught  to  milk  and  care  for  the  cattle.  I  would  recommend  that  15  of  the 
oldest,  most  vicious  cows  be  slaughtered  for  beef,  and  that  we  l>e  furnished  a  few  thoroughbreds 
instead.  A  cow  that  has  run  wilil  for  six  or  eiglit  years  is  not  a  good  milker,  to  say  nothing  of  trouble 
and  danger  involved.  The  pasture  is  failing  and  will  necessitate  the  fencing  of  tne  remainder  of  tbo 
school  farm. 

Health.— The  health  of  the  school  as  a  whole  has  steadily  improved.  There  have  been  only  4 
oases  of  serious  illness,  and  no  deaths,  since  I  came.  Much  credit  is  due  Dr.  H.  W.  Newman  for  his 
skillful  treatment  and  faithful  attendance  given  these  children.  The  children  are  predisposed  to 
scrofulous  troubles,  soro  eyes.  etc.  Only  by  years  of  careful  treatment  can  many  of  them  be  restored 
to  perfect  health.  With  hospitals  and  bathrooms  nnd  a  nurse  to  be  furnished  this  coming  year,  I. 
hoj>e  to  report  a  great  improvement  in  general  health  of  the  school. 

udastrial  work. — The  detail  consists  of  2G  girls  and  20  boys,  each  working  one-half  day,  at  a  given 
work  for  one  month.  In  addition  to  regular  detail  the 'pupils  are  required,  under  supervision  of 
proper  emidoves,  to  clean  school  rooms,  scrub,  wail  on  the  .«»ieK,  carry  wood,  eto. 

I  have  ouip'liasized  the  training  of  tlie  children.  Eniployrs  are  require<1  to  teach  the  children  to  do 
the  work,  and  the  results  are  shown  in  the  eflicieucy  of  the  work  done  and  in  ihe  spirit  in  whieli  it  is 
done.  MoHtot  the  children  like  to  do  their  work.  The  a]>fneMrt  of  these  children  for  work  and  their 
willingness  to  do,  wiien  they  know  just  what  to  <lo,  is  an  sgreeablo  surprise  to  me. 

School  work.— When  I  toot  charge  of  the  school,  it  was  prsctieally  witlioutorganization.  No  rccorda 
of  any  kind  were  left  by  my  predc<-«ssor,  not  even  a  complete  list  of  the  children's  names.  The 
discipline  was  wretched  and  teaching,  with  few  exceptions,  the  worst  sort  of  cramming.  These 
defects,  thanks  to  Supervisor  Rakestraw,  have  been  partially  corrected. 

Allow  me  to  say  that  of  all  places,  the  boarding  schools  require  trained  teachers.  A  teacher  who 
knows  nothing  oi*  the  science  of  teaching,  who  never  studied  methods,  managi-ment,  or  kindergarten 
work,  who  can  not  intelliirently  write  a  lesson  plan,  who  does  not  know  the  gnat  educational  value  of 
well-planne<l  object  !?«<*ons,  is  not  (It  for  this  work.  Thorough  preparation  for  the  work  and  daily 
study  and  a  definite  system  are  absolutely  eHsential.  To  this  end  I  would  recommend  close  and  eflt- 
cient  sui>ervision  on   the  part  of  supervisors  and  otiiers. 

There  has  heen  much  improvement  in  the  Poncas  during  the  year  all  along  the 
line.  Very  little  time  ha»  been  spent  in  <laucing.  They  never  dance  the  ghost  dance, 
the  sun  dance,  or  any  other  of  the  forbi<l(len  dances,  and  only  occasionally  cngaige 
in  a  social  dance.  Too  much  can  not  ho  said  for  the  Poncas.  A  better  natured  or 
more  agreeable  lot  of  Indians  are  not  to  be  found,  and  the  possihilities  for  their 
iiuprovenieut  are  numerous. 

PAWNER  8UBAGENCY. 

This  part  of  Ponca,  etc.,  agency  has  a  heautiful  location  about  35  miles  sontlieast 
of  Ponca  Agency,  and  its  a  Hairs  have  been  efficiently  looked  after  during  the  past 
year  by  W.  B.  Webb,  clerk  in  <  harge. 

Affairs  have  materially  changed  since  the  last  report  went  up  from  this  agency. 
The  Pawnees  have  become  full-Hedged  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  their  unid* 
lotted  lands  have  become  the  home  of  the  white  man.  .lust  across  the  Black  Bear 
Creek  has  sprung  into  existence  quite  a  little  village,  which  has  taken  the  same  name 
as  the  agency.  In  some  respects  this  is  a  good  thing  for  the  Indians,  and  in  others  it 
is  bad :  very  bad.  In  this  new  town  the  Pawnee  finds  some  way  of  getting  that  mnch 
desired  though  much  to  be  feared  beverage,  "lire-water,"  and  proceeds  to  paint 
things  a  crimson  hue  and  proclaim  his  independence  as  a  citizen  of  these  great  United 
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States.  This  new  arrangement  of  things  make  it  impossible  for  an  agent  to  do  as 
much  as^eretofore  for  these  Indians,  and  does  away  almost  entirely  with  his  control 
over  them ;  and  instead  of  working  on  their  farms  and  improving  their  homes,  as  they 
]  should,  a  majority  of  them  spend  their  time  in  ghost  dancing,  j^ambling  and  blow- 
'  ing  in  the  money  they  receive  as  annuity,  knowing  that  in  their  new  relation  the 
power  of  the  agent  to  punish  them  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  gone.  About  the  only 
way  left  for  him  to  bring  them  to  reason  is  withholding  their  annuities,  and  they 
know  that  this  can  only  be  done  for  a  short  time.  The  Indian  is  said  t-o  be  ''  eagle- 
eyed  **  and  **  sharp, ''  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  he  is  a  match  for  his  white 
brother  and  know  how  to  av^id  the  traps  set  for  him  to  get  what  spare  change 
he  may  have  ^'  around  loose. " 

The  Pawnees  liave  been  paid  $177,000  during  the  past  year,  and  consequeotly  very 
little  farm  work  has  been  done.  They  care  not  for  the  morrow,  but  look  only  to  the 
present,  and  **  Snfiicient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof ''  is  very  applicable  to  them. 
They  spend  their  days  and  nights  in  having  a  royal  good  time,  falling  an  easy  prey 
to  the  '*  wolves''  who  hang  around  the  border,  taking  every  advantage  of  their 
Indian  brothers'  ignorance  and  improving  every  opportunity  presented  to  bleed  them 
of  what  little  money  they  have.  This  is  a  sad  but  true  state  of  affairs,  and  I  doubt 
very  seriously  if  it  can  be  improved  other  than  by  long  and  arduous  work.  We 
Bliail  do  all  in  our  power,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  expected  of  anyone,  trusting 
that  when  their  supply  of  money  shall  have  been  exhausted  and  the  white  traders 
cease  to  credit  them,  which  no  doubt  they  will  when  that  time  comes,  they  will  see 
the  necessit}'  of  goiuj;  to  work,  and  will  "  fall  to  "  and  make  for  themselves  those 
delightful  homes  possible  and  "lay  by  something  for  a  rainy  day."  This  is  nice  to 
contemplate,  at  least. 

The  census  accompanying  this  report  was  taken  June  30,  and  shows  that  there  are 
now  731  Pawnees. 

Males 340 

Females 391 

Males  over  18  years  old 207 

Females  over  14  years  old 244 

Children  of  school  oge 175 

As  the  Pawnees  are  now  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
Oklahoma  for  their  crimes  and  grievances,  the  necessity  for  a  court  of  Indian  oftV-nHcs 
ceased,  and  by  direction  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  court  of 
this  agency  was  abolished  on  the  21st  day  of  April. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  there  has  been  very  little  farm  work  done  by  these  Indians 
daring  the  past  year.  I  am  satistied  we  could  have  done  better  in  this  respect  had 
we  had  experienced  farmers  to  assist  and  instruct  the  Indians,  but  so  long  as  only 
Indians  are  employed  as  agency  fanners  we  can  not  expect  to  obtain  desired  results. 
I  would  recommend  that  one  white  farmer,  at  least,  be  allowed  at  tbis  place.  This 
would  only  be  just  to  an  agent  who  is  responsible  for  property  and  the  progress  of 
the  Indians.  « 

The  statistics  of  crops  raised  at  Pawnee  are  all  estimated.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  exact  figures,  for  the  farmers,  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  such  records,  have 
failed  to  do  so.  There  were  1,960  acres  under  cultivation;  .53  in  wheat,  6S  in  oats, 
and  1,839  in  corn,  which  yielded  1,000  bushels  of  wheat,  200  bushels  of  oats,  and 
40,000  bushels  of  corn. 

About  20,000  rods  of  fence  were  constructed  during  the  year,  which  gives  now 
about  16,380  acres  under  fence.  Twenty-five  thousand  feet  of  lumber  was  sawed  at 
the  agency  mill,  13,032  feet  of  which  was  for  the  county  commissioners  of  *'Q" 
County,  Okla.,  to  build  a  public  bridge  across  Black  Bear  Creek,  which  has  proven 
a  ;rreat  convenience  to  the  Indians.  The  remainder  of  the  lumber  was  used  by  the 
Indians  to  improve  their  allotments.  Besides  tbis,  the  Indians  have  cut  and  saved 
about  800  tonsof  hay,  transported  122,270  pounds  of  freight,  for  which  they  have  been 
paid  $435.43,  and  cut  and  sold  600  cords  of  wood.  They  own  1,057  horses,  150  mules, 
400  cattle,  .550  swine,  2  sheep,  1  goat,  and  600  domestic  fowls. 

During  the  year  there  were  erected  by  the  Indians  91  dwelling-houses,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $150  each.  The  majority  of  these  houses  were  built  under  contract, 
the  Indian  paying  for  the  carpenter  work.  The  Pawnees  now  have  205  dwelling 
houses;  although  the  number  reported  by  my  predecessor  was  larger,  though  for  the 
life  of  me  I  can't  tell  where  he  got  them. 

As  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  agency  and  school,  I  respectfully  refer  you  to 
the  following  report  of  the  agency  physician,  Dr.  C.  W.  Driesbach,  dated  July  1, 
1894: 

Sir:  I  hsve  the  honor  to  herevrlth  (inhmit  my  annual  sanitary  report  of  this  agency  and  gchoitl. 

The  general  health  of  the  Pawnoes  in  ^ood  for  n  people  possesHlng,  a«  tliey  do,  constitutionM  of  low 
vitality.  The  various  diHeascn  of  the  eye  ar«  not  mo  prevalent  anionf^  them  as  form«ily.  due  m  part  to 
their  more  general  adoption  of  houHon.  ineituiid  of  Kmoky  tents,  as  bauitatious.  There  have  been  very 
luw  cases  or  acate  venereal  disease  during  the  past  year. 
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8ino«  the  aetUement  of  this  oonntry  by  white  people  the  Indians  hare  had  a  better  opporiunitv  to 
proonre  a  variety  of  food  in  the  market,  and  are  uaing  fineah  vegetables  and  fmits.  This  change  Irom 
an  almost  exclusive  meat  diet  will  no  doubt  be  beneflcial. 

During  the  past  vear  almoat  every  family  has  patronised  the  agency  medical  departenent  at  different 
times,  and  many  of  them  do  so  regularly.  They  have  called  for  the  physician's  services  and  "  white 
man's  medicine"  of  their  own  accord,  and  when  they  do  this  I  find  that  directions  are  followed  and 
medicine  taken  much  more  faithfully  than  when  it  is  urged  upon  them.  Many  of  the  older  Indians 
will  always  have  faith  in  their  **meaiciue  men,"  but  they  employ  them  mainly  ror  trivial  complainta, 
and  they  seldom  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  agency  physician. 

There  has  been  an  epidemic  of  measles  during  the  past  three  months,  principally  among  the  ohU- 
dren,  which  has  now  almost  ceased.  The  death  rate  has  been  low  for  a  cUms  of  patients  of  poor  phya* 
ical  condition. 

At  the  school  there  were  45  cases  of  measles  in  a  severe  form,  with  only  1  death.  They  had  the 
benefit  of  good  nursing,  and  the  disease  is  now  entirely  eradicated.  Eye  diseases  have  oiven  but  little 
trouble  at  the  school,  and  ezcepUng  the  outbreak  of  measles  the  cases  were  mosuy  trivial  com- 
plaints. 

When  I  assumed  charge  of  the  affairs  at  this  agency  the  school  was  bonded  and 
under  the  charge  of  T.  \V.  Conway.  The  Ist  day  of  September  the  Indian  OflBce  saw 
fit  to  place  this  school  under  my  charge,  with  6.  H.  Phillips  as  superintendent,  who 
was  retired  from  the  same  on  the  2d  day  of  June,  hence  we  submit  a  report  dated 
July  1, 1894,  written  by  A.  C.  Jones,  the  industrial  teacher  who  has  been  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  superintendent.  Notwithstanding  a  few  drawbacks  we  have  had  i<ici- 
dent  to  the  removal  of  several  employ^  and  an  epidemic  of  the  measles,  the  work 
has  been  quite  satisfactory.  The  attendance  has  oeen  the  largest  ever  ha<l  at  the 
school.  The  water  supply  has  given  us  much  trouble  at  this  school,  but  we  have  at 
last  solved  the  problem,  I  think,  and  early  in  the  ensuing  year  I  hope  to  report  suf- 
ficient supply  of  pure  water.  Dr.  Driesbach,  the  agency  physician,  deserves  much 
credit  for  tne  good  attention  he  has  given  the  school,  and  he  is  to  be  complimented 
upon  the  success  he  has  had.     See  the  report  below : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  annual  report  of  the  Pawnee  industrial  boarding  school.  This  dnty 
devolves  upon  me  as  acting  superintendent,  having  been  placed  in  charge  upon  uie  removal  of  Dr.  U'. 
H.  Philips  on  June  4. 

I  tliink  we  can  safely  say  that  the  session  has  been  fairly  prosperous  and  profitable.  The  school 
has  never  previously  num'bered  more  than  105.  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  90.  The  past 
year  it  numbered  188,  with  an  average  attendance  of  alM>ut  128. 

Numerous  changes  have  occurrea,  especially  as  to  employes,  most  of  the  old  ones  having  been 
removed  and  replaced  by  new  appointments.  '  Those  parties,  although  inexperienced,  in  most  cases 
have  so  far  proved  themselves  earnest  and  efficient  workers. 

The  farm  nas  been  fairly  well  cultivated  and  is  now  in  good  condition,  with  8  acres  in  garden, 
affording  an  abundance  of  vegetables,  about  2  in  orchard  and  vineyard,  15  acres  in  wheat,  which  has 
been  threshed  and  put  away.  The  late  sowing  of  this  «rop  reduced  its  yield  about  125  bushels,  but 
the  quality  is  very  good.  We  have  also  10  acres  in  millet  doing  well,  10  acres  in  oats,  and  25  in  com, 
which  at  present  is  very  fine.  The  stock  is  in  good  condition  and  consists  of  125  head  of  hogs  (which 
is  a  surplus  of  at  least  60  head  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  farm  to  raise  protltably),  21  head  of  catUe, 
6  mules,  and  2  horses. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  good  with  the  exception  of  an  epidemic  of  measles  which  attacked 
the  school  about  the  1st  of  May  in  its  most  malignant  form.  The  nurse  reports  45  cases,  resaltlng  in 
one  death  caused  by  a  complication  of  the  disease  with  heart  trouble.  The  rest  have  been  brought 
safely  through  and  the  school  has  resumed  its  normal  condition  of  health. 

We  are  all  anxiously  awaiting  the  advent  of  a  now  Huperintendent  and  earnestly  hoping  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  work  oarmoniously  together  under  his  rule,  and  make  Pawnee  in  future  the  boarding 
school  of  the  agency. 

OTOE  8UBAGENCT 

The  Otoe  Reservation,  which  is  occupied  and  owned  in  common  by  the  confeder- 
ated Otoe  and  Missouri  a  tribes,  lies  directly  south  of  the  Ponca  Reservation,  and  the 
agency  is  nicely  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  Rock  Creek,  8  miles  south  of  Ponca 
Agency.  W.  J.  Mills  is  clerk  in  charge  here  and  is  to  be  complimented  upon  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  attended  to  the  duties  devolved  upon  him,  for  they  are  many 
and  arduous. 

The  Otoes  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  stubborn,  dissatisfied,  and  complaining 
tribe  of  Indians,  indolent  and  hard  to  manage  successfully.  This  is  true  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  they  must  be  handled  ''  with  gloves  '^  if  desired  results  are  attained.  I 
flatter  myself  on  being  quite  a  success  with  them,  owing  no  doubt  to  my  long 
acquaintance  with  them  and  the  study  I  have  given  them.  I  was  with  them  as 
clerk  in  charge  two  years  and  a  half  under  Mr.  Cleveland's  former  administration 
and  feel  that  I  left  them  holding  the  good  will  of  nearly  every  Indian  in  the  tribe. 
This  has  made  it  easier  for  me  to  get  along  with  them,  no  doubt.  I  am  far  from 
satisfied  with  the  work  done  by  the  Otoes  during  the  past  year,  but  hope  with  the 
start  we  have  and  the  thorough  understanding  between  the  employes  and  Indians, 
to  achieve  far  better  and  more  satisfactory  results  during  the  coming  year. 

The  greatest  evil  we  have  had  to  contend  with  at  Otoe  is  the  insatiable  desire 
of  nearly  every  member  of  the  tribe  for  dancing.  It  would  not  be  so  bad  if  they 
would  indulge  in  harmless  dances,  but  they  have  what  they  term  the  "  hand  K^me/* 
and  claim  it  to  be  their  worship  of  the  ''Great  Spirit,^'  which  in  reality  is  a  form  of 
the  ''ghost  dance.''    We  have  worked  hard  to  suppress  this  evil,  and  have  had  partial 
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success.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  can  never  stop  the  practice  entirely  until  the 
new  generation  can  be  educated  up  toit,  althonj^h  some  improvement  could  be  made 
if  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Dojiartment  to  have  the  leading  offenders  severely  pun- 
ished. The  only  way  to  do  now  is  to  regulate  the  matter  as  best  we  can  ana  get 
what  work  possible  out  of  the  Indians  '^  between  acts.'' 

The  reservation  under  consideration  contains  129,113  acres  of  fine  land,  of  which, 
it  is  estimated,  one-half  is  susceptible  of  cultivation.  About  100,000  acres  of  this 
are  fenced  into  two  pastures  of  60,000  and  40,000  acres  respectively.  These  pastures 
are  leased  each  year  to  the  cattle  men  who  will  pay  the  highest  price  for  them  for 
grazing  purposes.  The  past  year  these  pastures  brought  $5,600,  which  was  paid  per 
capita  to  the  Otoes  entitled  thereto.  The  records  show  this  year  that  1,566  acres 
were  under  cultivation  and  470  acres  were  broken  during  the  year,  from  which  the 
Indians  realized  6,800  bushels  of  wheat,  2,000  bushels  of  oats,  6,000  bushels  of  com, 
350  bushels  of  potatoes,  25  bushels  of  onions,  and  50  bushels  of  beans.  They  cut  and 
saved  350  tons  of  hay  for  their  own  use.  This  does  remarkably  well,  considering 
the  extremely  dry  and  unfavorable  season  we  have  hud  and  the  time  these  Indians 
have  devoted  to  dancing,  and  much  credit  is  due  the  agency  farmer,  W.  J.  Putmau, 
who  has  been  up  and  doing  at  all  times,  getting  Indians  to  attend  to  their  f;irm  work 
where  others  would  fail.    He  thinks  he  will  get  better  results  in  the  future. 

Besides  their  farm  work  a  few  of  these  Indians  cut  and  delivered  about  100  cords 
of  wood,  for  which  they  were  paid  f3  per  cord,  and  transported  35,835  pounds  of 
freight,  for  which  they  were  paid  $71.57.  They  have  built  2,080  rods  of  fence,  which 
now  gives  them  2,500  acres  under  good  fence.  They  own  46  dwelling  houses,  10  of 
which  were  erected  during  the  past  year,  375  horses,  12  mules,  45  cattle,  25  hogs,  9 
goats  and  500  domestic  fowls. 

The  Otoes  have  a  toll  bridge  across  Red  Rock  Creek  at  the  Otoe  Agency,  which 
briugs  in  quite  a  nice  revenue  and  has  paid  for  itself  several  times.  Besides  keep- 
ing it  in  good  repair  and  paying  the  salary  of  the  toll-keeper,  which  was  $300,  the 
proceeds  the  past  year  amounted  to  $468.90. 

The  accompanying  census  shows  that  there  are  now  340  of  these  Indians: 

Males 168 

Females 172 

Number  of  school  ch ildren 76 

There  are  about  100  mixed  bloods  in  this  tribe,  and  there  are  a  few  **  squaw  men  " 
now  on  the  reservation  who  have  good  farms,  or  at  least  have  made  good  farms  of 
their  squaws'  allotments.  These  men  are  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Department,  which  says  their  children  shall  follow  them  and  not  have 
the  benefits  as  a  member  of  the  tribe  to  which  their  mother  belongs. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  at  this  place  is  well  organized  aud  has  done  some  good 
work  during  the  year.  It  is  composed  of  Richard  White  Horse,  William  Faw  Faw, 
and  Antoine  Robedeaux,  all  good  Indians,  who,  as  a  general  thing,  mete  out  justice  in 
an  impartial  and  intelligent  manner. 

I  can  report  very  little  material  change  in  the  marital  relation  at  this  place.  It  is 
true  that  some  of  the  more  civilized  and  educated  Indians  respect  the  holy  ties,  but 
a  majority  of  them  think  no  more  of  changing  wives  than  they  do  of  "swapping" 
ponies,  some  of  them  living  with  two  or  three  different  ones  in  one  year.  This  state 
of  affairs  will  continue  a  long  time,  as  each  year  that  goes  by  shows  very  little 
improvement. 

very  little  change  of  opinion  has  developed  among  these  Indians  in  regard  to 
taking  their  allotments  during  the  past  year.  A  large  number  of  them,  including 
some  of  the  most  prominent  men,  are  still  bitterly  opposed  to  taking  their  lands  in 
severalty,  and  use  all  their  power  to  prevent  any  progress  in  the  work.  They  think 
if  they  choose  their  lands  they  will  be  compelled  to  sell  the  surplus,  and  this  they 
will  not  think  of,  for  they  say  this  is  all  the  land  they  have  and  they  want  to  keep 
it  all.  It  is  apparent  that  most  of  these  Indians  will  have  to  be  assigned,  for  they 
will  never  select  their  lands.  Miss  Clark,  the  special  allotting  agent,  is  hard  at  work 
with  these  people,  but  work  as  hard  as  she  will  ver}'  little  progress  is  made  with 
them.  I  feel  anxious  about  the  fate  of  my  predecessor,  who  m  his  report  last  year 
said  all  the  Poncas  and  all  except  70  of  the  Otoes  had  accepted  their  lands  in  sev- 
eralty.   This  is  not  true  now  after  another  year  of  hard  work. 

I  regret  very  much  to  chronicle  the  death  of  a  number  of  these  Indians  duriugthe 
past  year,  some  of  them  good  old  Indians  who  were  my  best  friends  among  the  Otoes. 

As  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  agency  and  school,  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
following  report  of  Dr.  W.  McKay  Dougan,  the  agency  physician,  dated  July  4,  1894 : 

In  compliance  with  your  reaoest  I  have  the  honor  to  anbmit  this  my  fourth  and  liMt  annual  sani- 
tarv  report  for  thia  agency.  The  haute  aud  confunion  incident  to  mv  transfer  to  the  position  of  phy* 
sicfan  for  the  Western  Shoshone  Ageni:y,  White  Kock.  Nev.,  make  it  impossible  for  me  now  to 
make  a  report  as  comprehensive  and  accurate  in  every  detail  as  I  desire. 

Suffice  it,  however,  to  say  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1894, 1  have  treated  about 
260  oases.    The  nomber  reported  might  have  been  four  times  greater,  and  would  no  doubt  have 
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looked  better  on  paper  had  all  the  trivial  caaea  to  which  my  attentioii  haa  been  called  daring  tbeyi 
been  reported. 

When  Indiana  ont  on  the  reaerration  send  io  the  agency  trader  for  family  supplies,  or  to  the 
acency  oommiiisary,  or  eliops,  for  some  favor,  a  distance  of  many  miles  in  some  inntaneeH,  they  some- 
timea  request  the  agency  physician  to  make  them  visits  which  require  several  liours  to  acouinplish. 
AVhen  the  physician  reaches  the  locality  at  which  the  family  last  resided  ho  finds  the  place  abanaoned 
and  nothing  left  ta  serve  as  a  guide  to  their  present  quarters.  In  most  cases  if  he  now  tinds  the 
family  it  is  the  result  of  the  energy  which  he  expends  in  the  effort,  and  not  because  of  any  forethought 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  When  he  finds  the  family  for  which  ho  is  looking,  in  most  cases  but  little 
ia  the  matter,  nothing,  in  fact,  which  is  worthy  of  a  place  on  record,  and  to  bo  honest  the  physician 
can  report  nothinir  for  a  trip  of  20  to  40  miles. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  agency  physicians  should  bo  required  to  report  number  of  miles  traveled, 
number  of  cases  treated  in  camp,  and  also  number  of  c^tses  wliicli  receive  ofHce  treatment  only,  desig- 
nating each  elass.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  can  the  Indian  Bureau  have  something  tangible  as  a  baala 
from  which  to  detei  mine  what  nn  agency  physician  is  doing.  And  for  some  physicians  a  requirement 
of  this  kind  might  prove  an  incentive  to  i^ater  energy  iu  vi8itinj|;  sick  Indians  on  reservations  where 
no  hospital  aoc4unmodations  have  been  provided,  and  thus  more  time  would  bo  spent  in  the  field  hunt- 
ing Indians  who  have  no  fixed  habitntion.  Fewer  otfice  prescriptions  for  caaes  never  afti'rward 
^leard  of  would  then  be  made  to  swell  the  total  number  of  cases  to  be  accounted  for  as  treated  each 
month. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  suggestion,  I  feel  that  I  can  not  too  earnestly  speak  of  the  necessity  for 
the  services  of  a  field  nurse,  whose  whole  time  may  be  given  to  the  worst  cases  under  treatment  by 
the  agency  physician.  The  much  greater  efficiency  of  the  medical  service  would  then  l>ecome  apparent 
to  all.  Aside  from  the  benefits  t-o  be  derived  from  the  proper  administration  of  suitable  remediea  in 
an  Indian  camp,  the  presence  and  iufiaence  of  a  competent  nurse  would  discourage  "  medicine  men  ** 
in  their  attemptifi  to  prevent  sick  Indians  from  using  our  medicines.  Sick  Iniliaus  would  Hubmit  to 
the  *'  white  man's  "  treatment  much  more  confldeittly,  and  better  results  would  l>eobtaiue<I.  Then, 
again,  good  Indian  agonta  could  more  easily  rid  reservations  of  the  i>n>Henoo  of  iucempctent,  insub- 
ordinate, and  indolent  agency  physicians.  The  field  nurse,  from  wiiont*  decision  tliere  nwd  be  no 
appeal  allowed  the  doctor,  would  sit  in  Judgement  u;M>n  his  moral  and  proft'S.tional  acta,  and  tliua 
become  a  factor  second  only  to  the  agent  in  cliaige  in  improving  the  service.  No  dci>artmont  of  t  he 
aervice  could  aocoiupliHh  so  much  in  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  on  reservatioUH  as  the  medical 
branch,  when  improve<l  and  pro])erly  protected. 

There  have  been  about  34  deaths  in  the  Otoe  tribe  during  the  year.  Six  of  these  were  but  one 
month  and  less  of  age  when  death  occurred.  Some  died  on  the  day  of  birth  and  others  a  few  daya 
later.  Eleven  of  the  total  number  were  less  than  5  years  of  age,  several  of  whom  died  from  att^cka 
of  acute  dysentery,  a  must  fatal  disease  among  old  'Indian  people  in  this  locality.  About  15  of  the 
nunil>er  died  between  the  ages  of  5  and  55  yeara.  Many  of  the  deaths  during  the  nastyoar  were  caused 
directly  by  the  fatuous  devotion  of  the  Otoes  to  some'form  of  the  "ghost  dance.  Tlw.y  say  they  are 
worshiping  '•  The  God  "  while  engaged  in  the  ceroniony.  and  do  not  fear  death.  They  expect  to  return 
with  all  those  who  have  gone  before.  Only  2  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths  in  the  tribo  occurred 
at  the  agency  boarding  school,  where  they  could  be  properly  cared  for,  though  we  had  several  very 
severe  cases  in  the  schi^ol  A  girl  pupil  without  known  premonition  fell  to  the  floor  in  convulsions, 
unconsi'.ious,  and  obtaineil  no  relief,  except  while  under  the  influence  of -remedies  adminiMtered  hypo- 
dermically  and  bv  inhalation,  until  death.  She  could  not  swallow.  The  other  death  was  in  the  person 
of  a  boy  pupil.    liis  <leatli  was  from  concussion  of  the  bruin,  an  accident  while  carin*;  for  a  mule. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  agency  and  the  reservation  is  not  as  good  as  it  should  be.  The  wat^^r 
supply  is  not  sufficient  in  quantity  for  doniest^'purposes,  and  the  quality  can  not  be  cousidereil  con- 
ducive to  good  healMi.  The  well  ironi  which  if  is  obtained  is  too  near  Ked  Ro<*k  Creek,  whore  stagnant 
water,  full  of  organic  matter,  reniaiiis  throughout  summer  and  fall.  In  spring  time  the  railroad  com- 
pany pollutes  the  air  on  the  reservation  and  poisons  the  water  of  Ked  Kock  Creek  by  dumping  the 
carcasses  of  dead  cattle  into  the  creek  and  into  the  ravines  tributary  to  it.  This  condition  has  pnv 
vailed  during  my  knowledge  of  tha  reservation  each  year  that  the  land  has  been  leased  to  the  cattle 
men,  and  it  is  impoHsihle  for  an  Indian  agent  to  wholly  preventit.  I  recognized  and  appreciatad  your 
eflbrt  in  that  behalf  last  spring. 

The  Otoe  boarding  school  haa  jnst  closed  one  of  the  most  successful  and  satisfac- 
tory sessions  in  its  history.  Toward  the  close  of  the  se-ssion  the  position  of  super- 
intendent and  principal  teacher  was  abolished  and  the  ]>osition  of  principal  t«achor 
created,  the  school  being  ])laced  under  the  supervision  of  the  clerk  in  charge.  This 
arrangi'uient  of  affairs  worked  well  and  saved  some  money.  We  have  been  allowed 
a  boy's  matron,  which  was  badly  needed,  as  it  was  impossible  for  one  woman  to  do 
all  the  work  devolving  upon  a  matron  and  do  it  satisfactorily  to  herself  or  her 
employers.  A  good  water  supply  is  much  needed  at  this  school,  and  much  time  and 
study  has  been  devoted  to  the  problem  of  just  how  to  obtain  the  necessary  supply 
of  good  water.  We  h&ve  at  last  hit  upon  a  plan  that  we  think  will  give  us  the 
desired  results,  and  steps  will  be  taken  at  once  to  carry  the  same  out  I  respectfully 
call  your  attention  to  tne  following  report  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Mills,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  school  at  the  close  of  the  year.    It  is  dated  August  10, 1894 : 

In  compliance  with  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  Otoe  boarding 
school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894: 

School  was  in  session  ten  months,  there  being  no  vacations  other  than  those  authorized  by  regula- 
tions. While  the  capacity  of  the  Hchool  is  nominally  7r>.  the  do:-niitorics  were  quite  full  during  the 
entire  year  with  an  average  attendance  of  04.  The.  record  shows  males  enrolled  27,  females  enrolled 
88,  and  the  girls  were  compelled  to  sleep  three  in  a  bed  in  several  instances  in  order  to  make  the  room 
contain  them. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  attention  is  called  to  the  high  average  attendance.  A  portion  of  even 
this  small  re<lnction  from  a  perfect  attendance  was  caused  by  the  enrollment  of  one  day  pupil,  whoae 
attendance  ditl  not  include  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  There  were  but  four  runaways  during  the  year, 
and  those  pupilH  were  returned  to  school  within  a  few  hours.  There  haa  been  but  little  opposition  on 
the  part  of  parentH  or  pupils  remaining  in  Hchool. 

The  general  liealt  h  of  the  pu]>ils  haa  l»e<'n  very  gimd.  I  >uring  February  and  March  there  was  conoid- 
erablo  Huftcring  from  la  grippe  and  four  cases  of  pneumonia;  those  latter  were  the  only  caaea  of  a  awi- 
ooa  nature  and  all  recovered. 
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The  two  death)*  which  occarred  were  veij  sudden  and  unexpected.  Mary  Hon  ooo  yea  died  in  Ooto* 
ber  from  epilepsy,  and  Wiley  Ellis  was  accfdently  killed  June  6. 

Schoolroom  exercises  have,  as  for  severalyears  previously,  been  conducted  in  the  two  rooms,  which 
are  of  ample  capacity  and  well  furnished.  Fupils  in  the  primary  department  spend  the  whole  day  in 
school;  the  older  pupils  are  engaged  during  half  of  the  day  in  industrial  occupations. 

Christmas,  Wasliiogton's  Birthday,  Decoration  Day,  and  the  close  of  fMshooI  twere  observed  as  holi- 
days, appropriate  exercises  being  given  by  the  pupils  and  employes.  Great  eifort  has  been  put  forth 
to  teach  the  pupils  to  apeak  plainly  and  with  force ;  these  e£u>rts  met  with  marked  success  with  the 
younger  pupils.    Singing  has  been  a  prominent  feature  in  schoolroom  work  and  in  all  public  exercises. 

A  well  organized  Sunday  school  was  mantained  during  the  year,  the  employes  cooperating  as 
teachers. 

Industrial  training  has  at  all  times  been  very  successful.  For  the  season  of  1894  the  farm  has  42 
acres  in  com,  9  acres  in  wheat,  8  acres  in  oats,  and  5  acres  in  garden.  Under  the  supervision  of  the 
industrial  teacher  the  boys  have  cared  for  the  42  bead  of  cattle,  also  foflS  hogs  and  4  mules.  Much 
time  has  been  consumed  oy  the  industrial  force  in  hauling  water. 

In  the  sewing  room  there  were  but  few  girls  that  were  of  material  assistanoe,  and  most  of  the  very 
large  amount  of  work  in  that  department  was  done  by  the  seamstress. 

The  work  in  the  school  kitchen  was  very  largely  done  by  the  girls  under  the  usual  supervision. 
Each  girl  of  suitable  age  has  been  given  instruction  in  all  ^ranches  of  housework.  The  boys  and 
girls  have  kept  the  building  clean  and  yards  free  from  litter.  'Pupils  have  been  well  clothed  and  well 
fed. 

Laundry  work  seems  well  adapted  to  the  powers  of  the  larger  girls.  In  this  as  in  all  departments 
of  industrial  work  much  of  the  hardest  labor  has  to  be  done  by  employes  on  account  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  large  pupils. 

Dating  from  about  the  1st  of  June  the  matron's  assistant  was  added  to  the  force  of  employes,  and  it 
is  confidently  believed  that  this  department  will  greatly  profit  by  the  much-needed  relief.  The  work 
of  both  the  matron  and  the  industrial  teacher  was'  tormerly  too  heavy. 

The  school  buildings  are  in  a  reasonably  good  state  of  repair.  New  paint  is  needed  on  all  buildings, 
and  the  plastering  needs  repairing  in  the  schoolrooms  ana  in  the  employes'  Quarters.  A  hospital  or 
some  provision  for  the  isolation  of  contagious  diseases  may  at  any  day  be  badly  needed  and  should  be 
proviaed. 

I  heartily  concur  with  Mr.  Mills  in  regard  to  what  he  says  regarding  the  need  of  a 
hospital  at  the  school.  It  is  needed  at  every  school,  and  1  trust  some  arrangement 
can  be  made  in  the  near  future  by  which  we  can  have  one. 

OAKLAND  SUBAGENCT. 

This  agency  is  situated  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Shakaskia  River,  a  beantifal 
stream  of  clear  water  that  does  not  cease  to  run  even  in  the  driest  season  of  the 
year.  It  has  a  post-office  called  Apache,  with  a  triweekly  service.  It  is  12  miles 
northwest  of  the  Ponca  Agency  and  is  occupied  by  the  Tonkawa  Indians.  This 
is  a  small  tribe  and  decreases  in  number  yearly.    It  now  numbers  57. 

Males 25 

Females 32 

Number  over  20  who  can  read 4 

Number  under  20  who  can  read 12 

Children  of  school  age 12  , 

These  Indians  have  all  taken  their  land  in  severalty,  and  are  anxious  that  their 
allotments  shall  be  improved.  They  manifest  this  desire,  however,  more  by  readi- 
ness to  lease  to  white  men  than  by  diligent  labor  to  improve  their  own  homes. 
Nevertheless,  except  three,  each  able-bodied  man  in  the  tribe  has  done  an  amount  of 
work  on  his  allotment  this  year  which  is  creditable  to  an  Indian,  as  the  following 
table  will  show : 

Whole  number  of  acres  under  fence 400 

Rods  of  fence  made  during  the  year 1, 500 

Wheat  raised  this  year bushels . .  *1, 325 

Potatoes do....  100 

Onions do 20 

Number  of  melons  raised 500 

Tons  of  hay  cut 50 

Number  of  horses  owned  by  tribe 70 

Number  of  swine  owned  by  tribe 20 

Domestic  fowls 400 

They  also  planted  about  120  acres  of  com,  which  was  well  cultivated,  and  prom- 
ised a  fine  yield  in  the  early  summer,  but  u  two  months'  drought  in  June  and  July 
and  the  hot  winds  that  prevailed  at  that  time  literally  destroyed  the  crop  and 
withered  the  jB^rass  in  the  pastures,  so  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  carry  their  stock 
through  the  winter  and  have  them  in  proper  condition  to  cultivate  a  crop  next  year. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  third  section  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  Febru- 
ary 28,  1891  (26  Stat.,  795),  and  the  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  forty  allotments  of  land  made  to  members  of  this  tribe  have  been  leased  to 
white  men  for  a  term  of  three  years  from  the  1st  of  March  last.    A  small  income 

*  The  most  of  this  wheat  was  raised  by  contract  with  white  men. 
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will  be  derived  from  this  sonrce  bv  the  owners  of  each  allotment  bo  leased — $40. 
This  is  not  a  greater  snm,  because  the  ma^jor  part  of  these  rents  consists  of  improve- 
ments to  be  made  by  the  lessees,  viz,  building,  fencing  pastures,  and  breaking  and 
cultivating  the  laud,  so  that  when  leased  for  the  next  period  of  years  it  will  give  to 
the  owners  a  comfortable  support.  Already  the  white  lessees  of  these  Indian  allot- 
ments have  plowed  and  have  ready  for  seediug  to  wheat  from  60  to  100  acres  on  each 
quarter  section  of  land,  have  built  houses,  dug  wells,  inclosed  pastures,  and  in  a  few 
instances  set  out  orchards,  giving  to  this  section,  though  a  wilderness  bnt  a  brief 
year  ago,  that  beauty  of  cultivation  and  thrift  which  always  grows  out  of  American 
energy,  wherever  applied. 

This  wonderful  transformation,  though  wrought  by  the  hand  of  another,  elates 
the  Indian,  and  he  talks  with  manifest  pride  about  his  land,  the  while  being 
shrewd  enough  to  see  that  in  three  years  more  it  will  relieve  him  of  the  poverty 
that  sorely  pinches  him  now,  and  bring  to  him  the  comfortable  support  he  so  sadly 
needs.  ''Wny  didn't  he  do  all  this  for  himself  f"  some  hard,  inconsiderate  men  ask. 
For  two  snfBcient  reasons — ho  did  not  know  how,  and  he  had  no  means  with  which 
to  accomplish  the  work.  If  in  this  way  and  in  other  ways  we  make  the  Indian  self- 
supporting  and  lead  him  into  a  higher  and  better  civilization  than  he  has  known, 
we  will  have  done  our  duty. 

There  is  no  missionary  work  done  here  and  no  school  kept  here  now  for  the 
Indian  children.  There  are  but  few  of  them— 12  to  14— and  their  day  school  was 
abolished ;  the  children  sent  to  the  Ponca  Indian  school  for  purposes  of  economy, 
and  because  they  would  be  better  taught  in  a  better  school. 

This  subagency  is  in  charge  of  John  R.  Wimberly,  general  mechanic,  and  employs 
two  police  privates  and  one  interpreter,  who  are  efficient  in  their  places. 

The  Tonkawas  dance  occasionally,  but  always  stop  when  told  to  by  their  aeent. 
They  are  a  docile  tribe  and  give  no  trouble  to  one  having  authority  over  tnem, 
except  when  misled  by  corrupt  white  men  with  sinister  designs  of  their  own  to 
accomplish.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  is  now  sometimes  done,  but  hope  that  the 
experiences  of  the  Indian  willsoon  enable  him  to  fathom  the  designs  of  such  persons 
and  avoid  them. 

I  sum  the  Tonkawa  up  thus :  He  does  not  drink,  nor  gamble,  nor  practice  polygamy, 
nor  amalgamate  with  other  races.  Every  Tonkawa  is  a  full-blood  Indian.  He  works 
when  he  nas  to,  pays  his  debts  when  he  has  the  money,  and  if  any  is  then  left,  lives 
well  what  time  it  lasts.  When  it  is  all  gone  he  bears  privations  without  complaint, 
and,  though  proud,  sometimes  Itegs,  for  he  is  very  poor.  Perhaps  his  poverty  pro- 
duces some  of  his  virtues.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  cliarncter  and  tne  attitude  of  trust 
and  friendliness  he  has  alwajs  held  toward  the  white  man  entitle  him  to  all  he  has 
ever  received  from  his  superior  brother  and  commend  him  to  his  future  care. 

Now,  sir,  in  concluding  this,  my  first  report  to  you,  let  me  assure  you  that  in  every 
instance  I  have  stated  the  facts  as  they  really  are  at  this  agency  as  near  as  it  was 
possible  tor  mo  to  do,  omitting  all  "  rose-colofed  statements/'  as  suggested  by  you. 
I  make  this  statement  in  defense  of  my  administration,  for  a  comparison  of  the  sta- 
tistics furnished  by  me  in  this  report  with  those  submitted  by  my  predecessor  in  his 
last  report  would  appear  very  disparaging  to  me  and  my  regime  unless  the  larger 
differences  occurring  were  to  some  extent  explained  away.  There  is  only  one  expla- 
nation to  give,  and  that  is  that  many  of  the  figures  furnished  last  year  were  abso- 
lutely false.    Why  it  was  thus  and  who  was  to  blame  I  leave  for  others  to  say. 

I  have  endeavored  to  manage  the  affairs  of  this  agency  in  a  way  that  would  be 
satisfactory  to  my  superiors  aud  beneficial  to  the  Indians  under  my  charge.  How 
well  I  have  succeeded  I  will  leave  for  others  to  judge.  For  whatever  improvement 
may  have  been  wrought  I  hope  to  be  credited,  and  for  what  mistakes  may  have 
been  made  I  must  plead  ''new  in  the  business"  and  ask  that  the  cloak  of  leniency 
be  spread  around.  I  have  been  very  materially  aided  in  my  work  by  my  clerks, 
supported  by  my  other  cmploy<^s,  all  of  whom  I  desire  to  thank. 

Grateful  for  the  kind  and  liberal  support  I  have  received  from  your  office  in  the 
past  and  confident  of  a  liberal  continuance  of  the  same,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  WOOI-SRY, 

U,  S,  Indian  Ag^mt. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SAC  AND  FOX  AGENCY. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Okla.,  September  — ,  1S94. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  my  first 
annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894. 

When  I  entered  upon  my  duties  as  ageut  November,  1893,  I  found  some  of  the 
buildings  and  fences  at  the  agency  badly  out  of  repair.    The  fences  particularly 
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were  saffered  to  go  down  nntil  the  place  looked  like  an  old  deserted  village.  An 
estimate  has  been  made  for  material,  and  with  a  liberal  appropriation  for  repairs  and 
improYements  the  agency  can  very  soon  be  put  in  proper  condition. 

The  control  of  this  agency  extends  over  five  tribes,  viz,  Sac  and  Fox  of  Mississippi, 
lowas,  Absentee  Shawnees,  Citizen  Band  of  Pottawatomies  in  Oklahoma,  and  Mexi- 
can Kickapoos,  all  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  Oklahoma  Joining  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. Recent  census  shows  a  total  population  of  the  five  tribes  in  this  agency  to  be 
2,083. 

The  Sao  and  Fox  of  Mississippi 512 

lowas  in  Oklahoma 87 

Absentee  Shawnees 576 

Citizen  Band  of  Pottawatomies  in  Oklahoma i 627  ^ 

Mexican  Kickapoos •- 281^^^. 

Total  of  school  age,  as  per  census  just  compietod 670        ' 

Sac  and  Fox : 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 136 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 170 

Males  and  females  between  6  and  16 150 

lowas  in  Oklahoma: 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 21 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 34 

Males  and  females  between  6  and  16 17 

Absentee  Shawnees: 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 135 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 179 

Males  and  females  between  6  and  16 184 

Pottawatomies  in  Oklahoma: 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 173 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 169 

Males  and  females  between  6  and  16 188 

Mexican  Kickapoos:  \ 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 67 

Females  over  14  years  of  age %82     >uO 

Males  and  females  between  6  and  16 ^ ^^^^^ 

All  these  tribes  have  their  lands  allotted  to  them,  the  Kickapoos  having  received 
their  allotments  very  recently.  Most  of  the  tribes  have  accepted  their  lands  in  good 
faith  and  are  making  some  efibrt  to  improve  them,  while  a  portion  are  oppose<l  to 
taking  land  in  severalty  and  still  continue  residing  in  villages  and  doing  but  little 
to  better  their  condition.  A  portion  of  the  Kickapoos  and  Kansas  band  of  Sacs  are 
still  clinging  to  their  old  traditions  and  prejudices  and  refuse  to  live  upon  or  improve 
their  allotments.  Most  of  these  two  bands  are  violently  opposed  to  sending  their 
children  to  school  and  are  doing  all  in  their  i)Ower  to  liinder  the  advancement  of 
their  people  in  the  line  of  civilization.  Mild  means  have  been  tried  to  overcome  all 
this  aisalTection  and  prejudice,  but  it  will  require  stronger  treatment  to  bring 
them  to  realize  their  true  condition  and  cause  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  which  lie  before  them. 

In  my  opinion,  the  only  salvation  for  the  Indians  is  allotment  of  land  in  severalty 
with  an  inalienable  title,  with  a  liberal  lease  law  as  to  a  portion  of  their  allotments. 
To  permit  the  Indians  to  dell  their  lands,  it  will  be  but  a  short  while  before  they 
will  be  stripped  of  every  acre  of  land,  without  money,  turned  loose  upon  the  country 
as  beggars,  and  prove  a  curse  to  themselves  and  every  community  where  they  live. 

There  has  been  some  crmfiict  between  the  Federal  and  Territorial  anthorities  ns  to 
the  rieht  of  taxation  of  Indians  upon  their  allotments.  The  Indians  of  this  agency 
have  been  taxed  upon  their  realty,  and  in  many  cases  excessively  taxed  by  some  of 
the  Territorial  authorities  on  their  personal  property,  which  has  to  some  extent 
interfered  with  their  improving  their  lands,  frequently  causing  them  to  leave  their 
homes  and  move  to  the  Indian  Territory.  I  am  glad  to  say,  though,  that  these 
Oklahoma  authorities  have  been  made  to  see  their  mistake,  and  I  trust  to  see  a 
marked  change  for  the  better  as  far  as  taxation  of  the  Indians  is  concerned.  Their 
interests  in  this  matter  will  be  closely  looked  after  in  the  future  and  every  effort 
made  to  protect  them  from  further  illegal  and  unjust  taxation. 

There  are  two  very  fine  reservation  boarding  schools  in  this  agency,  the  Sac  and 
Fox,  located  at  the  agency,  with  good  accommodations  for  120  pupils;  the  Absentee 
Shawnee  boarding  school  near  Shawneetown,  40  miles  south  of  the  agency,  with 
capacity  for  about  80  pupils. 

Sacred  Heart  Mission,  located  about  65  miles  south  from  the  agency,  is  a  contract 
school.  This  school  can  accommodate  from  about  125  to  150  pupils ;  one  for  boys, 
controlled  by  the  Benedictine  fathers,  the  other  for  girls,  under  the  direction  of  the 
BiBters  of  Mercy,  both  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  Father  Duperon.    The  baildings 
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are  in  fine  condition,  and  the  management  of  these  schools  is  admirable/  I  am 
pleased  to  know  that  an  increafted  number  of  pupils  has  been  awarded  to  them  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  This  school  has  exerted  a  fine  influence  throughout  that 
immediate  section,  with  its  model  farm,  fine  vineyard  and  orchard|  and  systematic 
management. 

Kickapoo  Mission  is  located  among  the  Kickapoo  Indians/  about  45  miles  south- 
west from  the  agency.  This  is  under  the  management  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
The  school  has  been  kept  up  by  Miss  £lizabeth  Test,  the  field  matron,  without 
expense  to  the  Government.  Miss  Test  has  exerted  a  fine  influence  among  tliese 
people,  and  deserves  high  commendation  for  her  faithful  and  untiring  work  among 
them. 

From  my  experience,  I  feel  confident  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  education  of 
the  Indian  should  be  as  near  his  own  people  as  possible,  where  they  could  be  thrown 
in  coutact  frequently  and  impart  to  others,  to  some  extent,  what  thev  are  learning 
at  school.  The  closer  you  can  keep  the  Indian  child,  while  at  school,  in  communi- 
cation with  his  family  and  people  and  the  life  before  him,  such  association  will 
prove  a  benefit  to  all  parties.  When  those  Indians  have  been  sent  off  for  years  to 
these  distant  schools  thoy  may  return  finely  educated  as  far  as  books  are  concerned, 
but  ignorant  as  to  the  most  of  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for 
them  to  utilize  the  learning  that  they  have  acquired.  They  have,  for  years,  been  sepa- 
rated from  their  family  and  people,  and  in  a  grebt  measure,  lost  the  natural  ties 
which  should  bind  them  together.  Without  means  of  support,  and  but  few  of  them 
with  qualifications  to  fit  thcMii  for  positions  of  trust  and  confidence  where  thoy 
could  make  an  honest  living,  they  are  too  apt  to  become  discouraged  and  despond- 
ent, and  drift  away  to  their  old  mode  of  life,  or  worse,  as  educated  tramps.  There 
are  exceptional  cases  where  bright  girls  and  boys  should  be  given  greater  advantages 
and  be  sent  off  to  distant  schools  where  these  superior  advantages  may  be  furnished 
for  properly  training  them.  The  point  I  make  is,  that  the  large  minority  of  Indian 
children  should  be  educated  near  home,  and  their  education  should  be  practical,  teach- 
ing them  to  work  and  take  care  of  themselves. 

There  has  been  a  slow  but  very  marked  change  for  the  better  among  all  the  Indians 
of  this  agency  in  improvements  and  cultivation  of  their  allotments,  building  houses, 
fences,  planting  orchards,  and  manifesting  greater  interest  in  making  their  homes  more 
pleasant.  This.is  more  conspicuous  among  the  Sac  and  Fox,  Absentee  Shawneos, 
and  Pottawatomios,  who  have  accepted  their  allotments  in  good  faith  and  made 
some  effort  to  improve  their  condition. 

In  conclusion  I  bog  leave  to  say  that  the  superintendents  and  employ^  of  the 
different  schools,  and  those  connected  with  this  agency,  have  been  emcieut,  loyal, 
and  true  to  every  trust. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  courtesies  you  have  shown  me,  and  promptness  in  respond- 
ing to  any  request  I  have  made  in  interest  of  this  agency. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

EdWD.   L.   THOMA8, 

TJ,  S.  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaiiis. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Sac  and  Fox  School. 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Mississirri  School,  Septevibrr  —,  1894. 

Sir:  In  complinnce  with  thn  rulen  of  the  Indian  service,  I  havo  the  honor  to  •nbroit  to  you  my 
annual  report  fur  tlio  year  cndtns;  June  30. 1894. 

The  Brhool  opened  on  Sepienibor  1,  with  a  lesa  number  than  on  the  corresponding  date  of  the  pre- 
oe<ling  year,  owing  to  a  number  of  pupils  that  were  sent  to  Haskell  Institute,  who  were  always 
prompt  in  attendance  at  the  untuning  of  school.  Although  we  succeeded  iji  Hocuring  nearly  every  child 
of  school  age  outside  of  the  Mo  ko  ho  ko  baud  of  Sac  and  Fox,  a  band  bitterly  ujiposed  to  education, 
we  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  an  enrollment  of  over  85.  We  trust  that  during  the  next  s<:houlyear 
we  will  be  able  to  secure  all  the  children  of  school  age  in  the  tribe  and  fill  our  buildings  to  their 
utmost  capacity.  I  would  ask  especially  that  sumo  stringent  measures  be  taken  whereby  the  chil- 
dren trom  the  band  of  Indians  mentionoH  can  be  brought  into  attendance  at  school. 

The  schoolroom  work  has  not  bei^n  quite  as  satinfactory  as  in  the  past,  owingto  theloas  of  our 
teachers  and  sickness  among  our  children  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  nest  work  is  done  in  the 
■ohools. 

The  industrial  work  among  the  boys  conHi»ts  in  cutting  wood,  making  and  keeping  the  fences  in 
repair,  oaring  for  the  stock,  and  assisting  in  the  ceneral  farm  work. 

The  girls  have  boen  regularly  d«;tailcd  to  the  kitchen,  laundrv,  sewing  room,  dormitories,  and  g:en- 
eral  care  of  the  house.  The  work  done  by  the  girls  in  the  different  departments  seldom  fails  to 
receive  compliments  from  the  many  visitors  at  our  school. 

The  farm,  as  set  apart  for  the  school,  consista  of  640  acres,  of  which  a  large  portion  is  fit  for  paatttr> 
age  only.  The  land  lying  along  tho  Deep  Fork  after  being  cleared  and  grubbed  will, without  doobt, 
produce  fine  crops,  but  with  the  small  working  force  but  little  can  be  done  in  that  line  in  the  next 
few  years.  We  nave,  with  the  assistance  of  the  boys,  planted  about  40  acres  in  com,  6  acres  in  osto, 
10  acrea  in  millet,  and  3  acres  in  cane.    Owing  to  the  severe  drought,  the  crops  of  oats  ind  own  wIU 
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be  almost  a  complete  failure.    The  crop  of  millet  was  completely  burned  out  by  the  hot  sun  and  dry 
weather. 

A  large  garden  of  eorlr  vesetablea  was  planted,  which  afforded  an  abundance  of  onions,  radishes, 
peas,  beans,  turnips,  and  pouttoes  for  table  use.  The  later  garden,  upon  which  we  depended  font 
sumilv  for  fall  ana  winter  use,  succumbed  to  the  drought.  Although  we  have  experienced  a  season 
of  failure  in  crops,  to  a  great  extent,  yet  we  are  not  discouraged,  and  trust  that  during  next  year 
we  shall  reap  a  harvest  or  plentv. 

Our  eroploy6  force  underwent  many  changes  daring  the  year,  and  I  found  them,  with  bat  few 
exceptions,  able  and  willing  workers.  ' 

It  IS  not  without  a  feelin(c  of  sadness  that  I  refer  to  the  deaths  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tyson  and  Mias 
Minnie  Chapman,  by  drowning,  on  January  21, 18M.  Mr.  Tyson  and  Miss  Chapman  had  charge  of  our 
schoolrooiu  work,  and  were  earnest  and  tljun»ugh  in  all  connected  with  Indian  education.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tyson  and  Miss  Chapman  had  been  with  us  but  a  short  time,  yet  they  had  won  the  lore  and 
re8i)ect  of  both  children  anu  empIoy^H,  and  their  loss  was  deeply  felt  by  all  connected  with  the  school. 

We  also  experienced  the  loss  or  three  of  our  Indian  girls  by  sickness,  they  being  the  first  fatal 
cases  in  this  school  for  a  nnmber  of  years. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  yon,  for  the  employee  as  well  as  myself,  for  your  kind  and  courteona 
treatment  and  hearty  cooperation  in  our  work. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  assistance  given  us  by  Superviscn'  Rakestraw  and  other 
officials  daring  the  year. 

'1  rusting  that  our  school  will  vet  reach  a  higher  standard  of  excellence  in  both  work  and  attendance, 
and  an  honor  in  the  education  oi^  the  Indian,  1  remain,  very  respectfully, 

J.  E.  Ross, 

Bdward  L.  Thomas  SuperintendtnL 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Supbrintrndknt  of  Absentek  Shawnee  School. 

Absbntbb  Shawnee  School,  June  SO,  1894. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following  report  of  the  Absentee  Shawnee  school 
for  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30,  1804 : 

The  attendance  has  b(»en  good  and  quite  regular.  Particular  efforts  have  been  made  to  keep  the 
same  children  in  school  all  the  time. 

Especial  eflbrt  has  been  made  by  the  emp1oy6s  in  the  different  departments  to  induce  the  pupils  to 
take  an  interest  in  their  work.  So  far  as  it  could  be  done,  the  pupils  were  required  to  take  charge 
of  the  work  themselves,  the  employ^-s  working  with  them,  but  not  directing,  except  as  was  found 
necessar^^.    Many  of  the  pupils,  particularly  the  girls,  made  commendable  progress. 

The  buildings  are  needing  some  repairs  and  some  further  improvements  should  be  made,  but  these 
ItesoB  are,  by  the  direction  of  the  agent,  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  communication. 

The  water  supply  is  good  and  the  pumping  outfit  Is  satisfactory,  except  as  to  the  capacity  of  the 
water  tank. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  buildings  is  good.  When  the  drains  are  put  in,  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  grounds  will  be  excellent. 

The  uirm  is  in  good  condition ;  continued  attention  for  another  year  will  practically  exterminate 
the  weeds. 

The  reservation  contains  320  acres — about  one-half  the  necessary  amount  of  land  to  famish  pasture 
and  grain  for  the  necessarv  amount  of  stock.  With  more  pasturage  the  necessary  beef  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  school  could  be  raised  with  little  expense. 

Considerintr  that  the  parents  of  some  of  the  chilaron  live  125  miles  away,  and  that  we  have  to  haul 
oar  supplies  from  the  agency,  a  distance  of  45  miles,  the  work  of  the  year  has  been  very  soooessful. 
Respectfully, 

DB.Wrrr  S.  Harris, 

Superintendent. 

SlTPERINTRNDElCT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


Report  ok  Field  Matron,  Mexican  Kickapoo  Reservation. 

KicKAPOO  Mission,  August  15^  2894. 

There  are  ahout  230  of  the  Mexican  Kickapoos  on  this  reservation.  They  occupy  usually  about  43 
wickiups,  as  they  call  their  rude  bark  or  reed  houses.  The  number  varies  somewhat  according  to 
the  fiienoly  feeling  maintained  toward  each  other. 

The  past  year  1  have  made  nearly  800  visits,  making  an  average  of  18  visits  to  each  family  during 
thevear. 

There  has  been  a  groat  deal  of  sickness  and  a  nnmber  of  deaths — among  them  the  old  chief,  Wi(- 
pe-me«8ha*wa.  His  i>eople  loved  him  very  mucli  -.  all  mourned  his  death.  The  Government  phvsician 
could  do  them  much  more  goo<l  if  he  could  reside  near  them.  He  being  so  far  away  they  call  on  me 
largely  for  medicine,  and  gladly  obey  the  teaching  they  receive  in  caring  for  their  sick. 

ihavc  tried  to  aid  them  as  best  I  could  according  to  the  various  requirements  of  my  appointment, 
and  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  sny  there  is  some  improvement.  They  are  learning  to  use  some  more 
conveniences  about  their  work.  Many  of  the  women  now  have  soap,  wxuihboards,  and  tubs,  also 
sewing  machines,  and  are  more  neat  about  their  clothing,  which  is  especially  noticeable  in  their 
appearance  at  church. 

Bat  one  thing  is  verr  sad,  and  that  is  the  increase  of  intemperance.  Strong  drink  is  to  be  found 
in  every  town  where  tney  need  to  go  t«  purchase  necessary  supplies  of  food,  and  it  is  often  brought 
into  their  reservation.  Having  never  been  disciplined  to  resist  temptation,  they  readily  yield ;  ho 
that  manv  women  and  children,  as  well  as  men.  are  often  intoxicated.  Those  really  to  l>lamo  for 
bringing  in  the  whisky  are  seldom  troubled,  while  the  more  innocent  victims  are  often  arrested  and 
carried  off  to  Jail.    It  appears  like  not  so  much  that  crime  may  be  lessened,  as  that  the  otticer  may 

fet  his  pay:  fiir,  this  being  accomplished,  the  Indian  is  almost  always  set  at  liberty  without  over 
eing  brought  to  trial.    The  Indian  is  much  inconvenience<l  by  this,  and  it  strengthens  his  belief  that 
"white  man's"  ways  are  bad,  especially  when  he  is  entirely  innocent  of  the  crune  accused  of,  as  is 
very  often  the  case.    It  would  be  a  blessing  beyond  description  if  the  Government  could  in  some 
way  provide,  on  the  opening  of  this  land  for  settlement,  that  positively  no  intoxicating  drink  should 
be  Drouffbt  into  any  town  or  place  within  the  reservation. 

The  allotment  of  their  land  has  also  troubled  them  and  caused  them  to  be  in  an  unsettled  condition, 
so  that  many  of  their  fields  this  year  are  untilled.    It  is  a  sad  sight  to  see  them  overgrown  with 
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weeds  when  they  so  much  need  tlieir  ii8iml  crop.  A  few,  however,  I  am  glad  to  note,  have  done 
about  the  best  they  could,  uud  are  improving  their  farms  so  as  to  have  more  abundant  yields  in  the 
future. 

Those  who  refused  to  take  allotments  moved  to  themst'lves,  as  fas  as  they  could  well  get  from  the 
others,  broke  out  and  planted  a  little  of  tho  now  prairie.  But  the  drought  and  hot  winds  came  very 
earlv;  so  they  will  realise  little  for  their  labor.  This  band  seems  to  be  very  stubborn,  in  not  being 
wiUing  to  comply  cheerfully  with  the  wishes  of  the  Government.  But  it  is  a  matt4^r  of  conscience 
with  them.  They  believe  the  ( rrnat  Spirit  will  be  displeased  if  t bey  consent  to  have  the  land  divided, 
and  rather  than  to  cause  that  tliey  will  HufTor  a  great  deifl.  They  nlso  say  they  do  not  know  how  to 
manage  the  land  as  tho  white  man  doe-H,  so  as  to  make  a  little  suracient  for  their  support.  Now  it  is 
all  goniBi,  only  the  small  portion  allotted.  Soon  the  money  will  be  spent.  Then  they  will  be  poor  and 
dependent.    This  last  is  certainly  too  true  in  tlieir  case. 

They  are  so  ignorant  that  it  was  only  a  very  few  who  understood  they  were  selling  their  land  when 
their  names  were  iMsing  si;rue<l  t*t  the  treaty.  Not  one  ot  all  here  can  read  or  write,  excepting  a  few 
ot  the  children  who  attendeil  s<.-hool  at  the  luission  the  past  two  years.  Only  one  of  their  number 
speaks  snfticient  English  to  transact  business  undertandingly.  He  is  almost  white,  and  can  not  be 
depftnded  upon  to  iiiterprct  truthfully.  Seeing  the  trouble  they  are  in  and  the  dork  prospects  for 
their  future— as  they  are  now  being  compellc<l  to  give  up  their  former  free  and  independent  way  of 
livingso  dear  to  them  and  bo  thrownlargely  upon  the  mercies  of  white  settlers  whoare  coming,  without 
any  special  sympathy  for  the  Indian,  to  cet  his  land  and  incre4»se  their  own  possessions— it  surely 
benooves  us  as  a  C&ristiau  nation  to  do  all  possible  to  enlighten  and  fit  them  for  their  future 
Burroundings. 

After  several  years  of  closely  obncrving  work  among  tho  IndiauH,  it  looks  like  most  good  can  be 
accomplished  for  these  by  jilaciug  »  school  building  on  the  laud  sot  apart  for  that  purpose  according 
to  the  treaty,  with  good  Christian  othrers.  Thechildrt^n  shouhl  all  be  placed  in  this  schooL  Their 
advancement  may  not  be  quite  so  rapid  as  if  sent  farther  from  home,  but  it  would  be  much  more 
permanent,  because  the  older  people  will  bo  to  somo  extent  elevatt'd  and  enli/^htened  by  mingling 
with  them.    The  strong  ties  of  love  and  friendship  between  them  would  remain  unbroken  by  long 

?icriods  of  separation,  and  tho  improvement  in  the  pupils  would  b<^  seen  while  being  made  little  by 
ittle.    In  that  way  the  older  members  of  the  tribe  would  gradually  become  accustomed  to  it,  and 
even  pick  up  and  practice  some  of  the  good  things  learned. 

Then  when  through  school  it  would  not  be  as  it  is  now  with  the  children  of  other  tribes  who  have 
been  so  well  and  beautifully  educated  in  the  far-away  school.  When  they  have  returned  have  found 
their  people  as  wild  and  uncivilized  as  when  they  uad  gone  from  them.  In  this  condition  they  are 
entirely  unprepared  to  receive  the  refined.  well-dres»«Hl  voung  hidy  or  gentleman  who  has  returned. 
£ach  gazes  at  the  other  with  astonishment.  The  young  lady  still  loves  her  parents.  She  looks  about  to 
see  how  she  can  make  her  home  more  neat  and  lilce  the  one  so  recently  left.  Jiut  how  shall  she  begin  ? 
There  is  only  a  hark  or  flag  matting  wickenp  for  a  house,  with  not  even  a  floor  in  it.  No  flimiture 
excepting  a  platform  on  three  sides  of  tho  one  room,  which  serves  them  for  bod,  chairs,  and  table  They 
have  a  few  dishes,  and  for  cooking  ntensHs,  some  Dutch  ovens,  brass  kettles  and  a  coffee  pot.  She  haa 
made  good  resolutions  and  wants  to  carry  them  out.  So,  with  all  these  disceuraging  surroundings, 
she  makes  an  effort.  Immediately  she  becomes  an  object  of  ridicule  and  persecution,  more  than  she 
can  boar,  and  muAt  either  be  ostracised  or  become  as  her  people,  which  is  the  reason  so  little  has  been 
gained  in  the  educating  of  the  Indian  children. 

In  order  that  this  trouble  may  be  avoided  for  the  Kickapoos.  I  trust  our  good  Government  will 
ipecdily  establiMh  a  good  school  In  their  midst.  Then,  in  addition,  anpointsome  one  who  would  wisely 
and  justly  lease  out  all  the  land  belonging  to  the  children.  Ah  all  tneir  needs  would  be  provided  for 
in  school,  they  wouhl  need  none  of  the  pfocee<ls  of  the  laud,  so  all  could  be  used  for  the  improvement 
of  the  farm.  A  well  selected  large  orchard  with  an  abundance  of  small  fruit  should  be  planted  out  aa 
soon  as  posHible,  and  other  improvements  made  acconling  to  tho  judgment  of  the  agent  appointed  for 
this  purpose.  Then  each  pupil  on  leaving  school  would  have  n  good  home  and  when  r^ioy  to  settle 
in  life  could  easily  supply  the  ncces.sary  ctmveniences  to  live  comfortably,  which  they  would  certainly 
prefer  to  going  back  to  their  wild  life.  * 

There  are  also  some  in  this  tribe  who  are  physically  unable,  either  by  age  or  disease,  to  till  their 
land,  and  can  never  receive  any  benefit  from  it  unless  it  is  leased  for  them,  and  they  really  need  a 
better  support  than  they  re<;eive  from  the  other  Indians. 

The  tribes  who  have '^alreody  taken  their  allotments  and  began  to  improve  them  have  become  so 
discouraged  because  of  the  heavy  inxon  on  their  personal  i)ro^)erty  that  many  have  gone  away,  left 
their  lauds  and  taken  shelter  with  other  tribes.  Others  have  disposed  of  their  taxable  property  and 
gone  back  to  their  old  wild  life.  Can  not  the  wise  men  in  our  (lovemment  devise  some  way  to  relieve 
them  from  taxation  until  they  learn  the  value  of  property  and  their  relatitm  to  the  Government  snffi> 
clcntly  well  to  he  willing  to  do  as  required? 

With  all  their  waywardness  and  superstitions,  thev  are  more  talented  than  the  average  Indian,  and 
when  educated  and  christianized,  will  be  good,  intelligent  citizens. 
Very  resiHictfuUy, 

Elizabeth  Tbst, 

S.  L.  Thomas,  Field  Matron,  Mexican  KwckapoQ9. 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

Report  of  Missionary,  Sac  and  Fox  Agency. 

Sao  and  Fox  Aoenct,  Okla.,  Auguai  S9^  1894. 

SiB:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  submit  a  brief  statement  of  the  mission  work  of 
the  Baptist  Home  Minsion  Society  under  my  charge. 

The  Sunday  morning  and  evening  iueetiu<;s  have  been  regularly  held  during  the  post  year  except  in 
vacation  months,  when  the  morning  service  has  lH>en  omitted T  likewise  the  Sabbath  school.  The 
attendance  at  all  our  meetings  has  been  ver}*  good  and  somewhat  better  than  last  year,  from  which  we 
are  encouraged  to  continue  the  work  and  to liope  for  better  things.  The  Sabbath  school  was  quite 
prosperous  during  the  entire  year,  and  by  our  labors  with  these  young  minds  wo  hope  to  aocompliah 
much  good. 

The  membership  of  the  church,  11  members  and  3  absent. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  thanks  to  yourself  and  others  who  have  assisted  me  in  variOTM 
ways  and  have  thus  enc-buraged  me. 
Very  respectfully 

WM.HUBK, 

MiiHwimnh 

Edw.  L.  Thomas, 

(T.  S.  Jnijlian  Agent. 
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REPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  OREGON 

REPORT  OF  GRAND  RONDE  AGENCY. 

Grand  Rondk,  Oreg.,  August  SS,  1894, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  to  you  my  second  annnal  report.  I  assumed 
office  one  year  ago  to-day  and  consider  myself  as  knowing  the  needs  of  this  reser- 
vation and  its  people. 

I  have  found  that  the  Indians  are  divided  into  two  leading  classes.  One  class  is 
composed  of  full-blood  Indians  and  the  other  of  the  mixed  bloods.  The  iormer  are 
Boniewhat  in  the  majority.  Whenever  the  agent  has  any  appointment  to  make  the 
leaders  of  the  faotiouH  begin  to  scheme  in  order  to  get  their  friends  appointed.  I 
have,  however,  tried  to  treat  them  alike  if  possible,  and  giving  the  largest  class  (full 
bloods)  a  little  the  advantage,  if  there  was  any,  on  account  of  their  greater  number. 

On  August  14,  1893,  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aifairs  asked  if  there 
was  sufficient  land  on  this  reservation  to  give  the  married  women  thereon,  who  have 
received  no  allotment,  80  acres  of  agricultural  lands,  or  160  acres  of  grazing  land, 
and  to  each  person  who  received  but  40  acres  an  additional  quantity  of  40  acres,  or 
the  equivalent  in  grazing  land.  I  find  that  there  is  plenty  of  grazing  land ;  but  very 
little  of  agricultural  lands.  There  is  very  little  surveyed,  and  no  additional  allot- 
ments can  be  made  until  sufficient  be  surveyed.  A  local  surveyor  could  be  employed 
at  very  reasonable  rates. 

The  census  taken  by  me  shows  that  there  are  59  children  born  on  this  reservation, 
from  Indian  and  mixed  blood  parents,  since  the  allotment  of  land.  They  have  no 
allotments.  Their  parents  are  anxious  to  have  land  allotted  them;  but  I  do  not 
understand  that  they  are  entitled  to  allotment.  I  would  be  pleased  however  to  find 
myself  luiNtaken  in  this,  as  an  allotment  to  these  children  would  secure  them  a  home 
in  the  future. 

There  are  also  some  mixed  blood  Indians  residing  on  this  reserve  that  would  like 
to  have  land  allotted  them.  They  are  mostly  persons  having  families,  and  both  they 
and  their  families  have  no  homes. 

There  is  a  matter  that  I  desire  to  call  attention  to.  We  have  quite  a  number  of 
allottees  that  are  old  now  and  have  no  descendants,  nor  is  there  any  likelihood  that 
there  will  be  any,  by  reason  of  their  old  age.  It  seems,  moreover,  that  they  have  no 
living  relatives.  The  question  arises  in  my  mind,  what  will  become  of  their  allot- 
ments in  case  of  their  death.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  they  can  not  dispose  of  it  by  a 
will  or  testament.    Several  have  already  died  and  their  allotmenta  are  idle. 

A  matter  that  is  greatly  misunderstood  among  these  people  is  the  right  of  inherit- 
ance. I  have,  as  fur  as  practicable,  made  them  comply  with  the  statutes  of  the  State 
of  Oregon.  Many  of  them  desire  to  follow  their  old  customs  and  are  by  no  means 
satisfied  when  they  find  that  they  must  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  whites.  Under 
the  old  custom  everybody  took  what  he  could  get,  regardless  of  any  claim  of  rela- 
tionship and  often  ignoring  wife  and  children. 

One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  trouble  in  the  future  is  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
seem  to  attach  any  value  to  their  relationship  and  names.  In  many  cases  there  are 
several  classes  of  persons  living  in  the  same  house,  yet  belonging  to  difi*erent  fami> 
lies.  They  are  in  no  way  related;  but  they  all  go  under  the  same  name.  It  is  not 
the  name  of  perhaps  half  of  them,  and  in  a  few  years  no  one  will  be  able  to  tell 
what  their  real  names  are,  or  how  they  are  related,  if  related  at  all.  To  all  appear- 
ances in  twenty  years  from  now  many  will  be  living  that  have  had  lands  allotted 
to  them  and  they  will  not  know  it.  In  twenty  yeai*s  from  now  there  will  be  a  rich  har- 
vest for  lawyers  on  this  reservation,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken.  It  is  all  con- 
fusion now,  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  how  they  are  related.  What  will  it  be  in  twenty 
years  from  now,  when  the  old  inhabitants  are  gonef  In  many  cases  parents  die  and 
their  children  are  absorbed  in  other  families  and  have  taken  the  names  of  the  family 
that  raises  them. 

Bigamy  is  very  common  here.  Yet  the  parties  claim  that  they  are  innocent.  The 
facts  are  as  follows :  Acting  under  the  instructions  from  the  Department,  the  Indians 
in  past  years  and  before  the  allotment  were  married  on  this  reservation  without 
obtaining  the  license  required  by  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  For  some 
reason  some  one  of  these  parties  became  dissatisfied  with  his  wife  and  went  to  see 
some  lawyer,  who  had  more  consideration  for  his  pocket  than  for  the  sanctity  of 
the  family,  and  who  advised  the  Indian  that  the  marriage  was  void  and  that  the 
Indian  could  again  contract  another,  without  the  formality  of  a  divorce.  The 
Indian  was  but  too  willing  to  follow  the  bad  advice  that  suited  his  inclination  so 
well.  He  took  out  license  to  wed  another  woman  and  left  his  wife  and  children. 
Had  the  first  case  been  punished  it  would  not  have  become  so  common.  Now,  after 
years  of  abuse,  it  becomes  a  hard  matter  to  break  up  this  vicious  custom*    The 
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Indian  claims  that  he  is  not  gnilty.  He  says  the  flrnt  woman  that  he  was  living 
with,  and  of  whose  children  he  is  the  father,  is  not  his  legal  wife.  He  lives  with 
the  second  (who,  he  claims,  is  his  legal  wife)  and  raises  a  second  family.  He  tarns 
his  first  wife  out  of  the  house  and  home  that  has  been  allotted  to  him  only  and 
does  not  turn  a  hand  to  support  the  wife  and  children  that  he  has  discarded. 

An  enduring  record  has  l>een  kept  of  these  first  marriages  (without  licenHe)in  a  snb- 
stantial  volume  on  this  reservation,  and  I  feel  confident  that  in  the  near  future  there 
will  l»e  a  oonfiiot  between  the  children  of  the  first  wife  and  those  of  the  second  one. 
In  that  case  I  feel  that  the  first  marriages  will  bo  sustained,  even  if  not  in  conformity 
to  the  State  law,  when  performed  1>efore  the  Indian  was  subject  to  the  local  laws. 
Recent  decisions  by  the  court-s  sustain  my  opinion  in  this  matter. 

It  was  in  order  to  break  up  this  very  common  and  bad  habit  that  I  have  cansed 
the  arrest  of  one  of  the  most  guilty  oues  and  hope  to  secnre  a  conviction.  I  am  well 
aware  that  it  will  cause  me  trouble  to  stop  this;  but  I  think  that  the  matter  bad 
better  be  squarely  met  and  stopped,  if  possible.  In  nearly  all  cases  where  theso 
Indians  discarded  their  families  they  had  no  home  to  go  to,  and  the  iK>or  mother 
had  to  support  and  raise  the  children  of  the  unnatural  and  criminal  fatlior  without 
any  assistance  whatsoever. 

There  are  also  a  few  cases  of  polyandry,  or  one  woman  having  two  husbands  liv- 
ing. 

In  visiting  the  homes  of  the  Indians  I  found  that  there  is  a  ver^  lar^e  amount  of 
the  arable  land  that  is  not  cultivatt^d,  and  I  think  that  fully  one-third  is  idle.  This  is 
caused  in  a  good  many  cases  by  the  lazine»<)8  of  the  all(>tt<M)s.  Many  of  them  spend 
too  much  time  loaliug  around  the  ageu(;y  when  they  have  no  busiuess  there.  When 
winter  comes  they  are  likely  without  food  and  then  they  will  come  to  the  agent  for 
support.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  law  d(H).s  not  give  the  agent  sufficient  power  that 
would  enable  him  to  lease  the  laud  for  these  tliriftless  ones.  There  are  plenty  of 
progressive  and  industrious  Indians  who  would  gla«lly  pay  a  reasonable  rent;  b'lt, 
owing  to  the  stubborn  refusal  of  the  lazy  allottees,  they  do  not  j^et  the  opportunity. 

Unfortunately  the  laud  has  been  allotted  here  in  a  most  injudicious  manner.  Tho 
best  of  the  prairie  is  often  given  to  old  folks  who  can  not  work  it;  while  young  men 
who  have  families  growing  up  have  their  land  ofi*  in  the  mountains  and  on  hill 
tops.  The  old  folks  can  not  work  their  land,  and  would  not  do  so  if  they  could, 
while  the  young  folks  neither  possess  any  good  land,  nor  can  they  lease  it  from  those 
who  possess  it  and  are  unable  or  too  lazy  to  work  their  holdings. 

The  Unitdd  States  courts  in  this  Statehave  held  that  an  Indiaa  to  whom  land  has 
been  allotted  is  a  citizen,  and  can  drink  whatsoever  he  pleases,  and  that  a  person 
can  not  be  prosecuted  for  ||:iving  or  selling  whisky,  etc.,  to  4in  Indian.  As  these 
decisions  wore  given  the  widest  po^isible  ]>ublicity  by  tho  press  of  the  State,  saloon 
keepers  now  sell  the  Indian  all  the  liquor  that  he  calls  for,  and  his  appetite  in  some 
cases  seems  to  be  limited  only  by  his  purse.  Thn  consequences  are  that  some  Indiana  • 
are  drunk  nearly  continually,  but  they  are  cautions  enough  not  to  appear  at  the 
agency  wheu  in  such  a  state. 

The'statutesof  the  State  of  Oregon  forbid  selling  intoxicating  liqnor  to  an  Indian. 
But,  if  the  argument  holds  in  the  Federal  courts  that  an  Indian  is  a  citizen  and  can 
drink  whatsoever  he  pleases,  I  think  the  same  argument  would  control  our  State 
courts.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  the  Indian  and  whisky  can  now  go  together,  and 
they  surely  make  a  very  poor  combination. 

From  the  foregoing  yim  may  think  that  I  take  a  somewhat  pessimistic  view  of 
matters  on  this  reservation.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  We  have  our  bright  part  of 
this  report  to  come  yet.  But  I  thought  it  was  tmly  fair  to  let  you  know  the  true 
standing  of  matters.  How  can  the  Department  act  with  intelligence  if  we,  who 
are  in  the  field,  do  not  keep  them  posted f  As  the  matter  stands,  the  Indian  agents 
are  hampered  by  many  rulings  and  laws  that,  to  them,  seem  unjust  and  unnecessary. 
The  De]mrtment  does  not  notice  it,  and  I  feel  that  any  suggestious  made  by  the 
agents  would  be  ci'rtainly  considered,  and,  if  reasonable,  be  acted  on.  A  meeting  of 
Indian  agents  (similar  to  teachers'  institutes)  would  certainly  be  of  the  most  prac- 
tical and  beneficial  results. 

I  have  made  two  changes  in  the  police  force.  One  was  dismissed  becanse  he  was 
nnfit  for  service,  by  reason  of  continued  sickness,  while  the  other  hastened  to 
resign  when  he  found  that  I  would  discharge  him  for  conduct  unbecoming  a  |>olice- 
man.     The  police  are  an  effective  and  faithful  force. 

Our  court  of  Indian  offenses  is  composed  of  only  one  judge.  He  is  a  faithfnl. 
honest,  and  upright  ofitcer.  Bein^  alone,  he  is  often  accused  of  being  partial  and 
arbitrary  by  the  friends  of  those  who  are  punished  by  his  senteuce.  This  would 
be  avoided  if  the  court  wore  composed  of  three  judges. 

The  agency  physician.  Dr.  A.  Kershaw,  is  a  faithful  and  competent  officer.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  one  that  would  fill  this  difficult  position  as  well,  and  I  feel  that 
he  certainly  earns  the  salary  he  gets. 

The  school  at  this  agency  deserves  special  mention.    Five  of  the  school  employ^ 
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are  sisters  belonging  to  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  and  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  to 
find  more  faitbml  and  painstaking  employes  than  these.  I  will  not  undertake  to 
say  in  my  annual  report  all  that  I  would  like  to  say  in  their  favor,  for  fear  that  it 
would  onend  their  quiet,  modest,  and  retired  natures. 

I  must  again  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  fact  that  the  buildings  at 
this  agency  are  very  poorly  protected  against  losa  by  lire.  There  is  only  one  well 
at  the  present  time  at  this  agency  that  has  a  good  supply  of  water,  and  it  has  to 
furnish  the  families  of  all  the  employes  that  reside  near  tne  agency.  Should  a  fire 
occur,  it  would  be  diflQcnlt  to  tell  what  would  be  the  consequences.  I  think  that 
something  should  be  done  to  make  the  property  safe  against  nre. 

In  coucTudiug  my  second  annual  report  on  this  reservation,  allow  me  to  thank  the 
officers  of  the  De))artment  for  the  courteous  treatment  received  by  me  the  past  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  F.  T.  B.  Brentano, 

U,  8,  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMissioNKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  op  Grand  Konde  School. 

Gkand  Bonds  Agknct,  Polk  Countt,  Oreg..  AugtatfS,  1894, 

SiR:  Agreeably  to  instructions  received  from  you,  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  herewith  my  annnal 
report  of  the  work  and  progrestt  of  the  Grand  Ronde  boarding  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane 
80,  1894. 

This  roaerration,  especially  the  school  precincts,  are  picturesquely  and  healthfully  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  (/oast  Kange  Mountains.  The  school  hindrt  cover  quite  a  large  tract,  all  in  cultivation  or 
paaturage.  It  is  wiirked  by  the  industrial  teacher,  and  the  Indian  boys  aro  made  to  produo  consid- 
erable provisions  for  the  maintenance  ot  the  school. 

Six  years  ago  an  (»rchard  was  planted  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  school.  The  trees  present  a  healthy 
appearance  and  yield  an  abundance  of  apples,  pears,  and  prunes,  for  which  fruits  Oregon  is  famoua. 

The  progress  made  by  the  pupils  during  the  year  has  been  very  encouraging.  School  was  main* 
tainted  without  intennission  nrom  October  1  toJtily  31.  iThe  school  filled  up  verv  rapidly  and  parents 
averocd  even  anxious  to  bring  their  children  to  school.  I  think  the  indifference  Heretofore  manifested 
by  the  parents  in  the  education  of  their  children  is  fast  giving  way  to  anjoameat  desire  to  see  them 
pretiured  to  take  their  place  among  white  people. 

The  attendance  during  the  post  year  has  been  larger  than  that  of  any  previous  year,  our  reports 
showing  an  attendance  ot  8.^  pupils.  Of  this  number  45  were  boys,  in  age  ranging  froni  4  to  20 
y«ari«.  and  40  girls,  aged  5  to  19  years.  Such  attendance  clearly  proves  that  increased  interest  in  the 
Mchool  has  been  aroused,  and  also  shows  the  appreciation  of  parents  and  children  of  the  benefits  to 
b«  derived  therefrom. 

There  is  a  spirit  ot  harmony  and  unity  among  the  school  employes  with  reference  to  the  work  that  is 
truly  gratifying,  and  without  which  the  results  that  have  been  achieved  would  have  been  impossible. 
In  tne  class  rooms,  on  the  farm,  in  the  sewing  room,  kitchen,  an<l  laundry,  work  has  been  carried  on 
systematically  and  with  a  spirit  that  gave  evidence  that  the  employes,  one  and  all,  realized  that  it  was 
an  honor  to  he  eugaced  in  the  groat  and  glorious  work  of  the  CMiucation  of  Indian  youth. 

Great  pains  have  ueen  taken  iu  instructing  the  girls  in  the  art  of  cooking,  and  in  this  they  have 
made  commendable  progress.  The  seamstress  has  succoedod  almost  beyond  expectation  in  teaching 
the  girls  to  make  and  mend  their  own  clothing,  ob  well  as  that  of  the  boys.  All  the  work  in  this 
department,  from  cutting  and  fitting  down  to  various  kinds  of  fancy  needlework,  is  very  neatly  done. 

Instruction  in  the  caro  of  horses  has  not  been  neglot^ted.  Muiy  of  the  boys  are  already  eood  hos- 
tiers.  The  boys  take  great  interest  in  all  the  industrial  work,  and  from  the  present  outlook  they 
will  become  prosperous  men. 

The  new  buihling  foi  the  boys,  about  to  be  erected,  will  be  a  great  additional  convenience,  with  a 
capacity  for  schooiand dormitory  purposea. 

I  second  the  agent  in  request  lor  water  power.  Pure  and  wholesome  water  is  certainlv  a  necessity 
everywhere  but  most  08  po<'iaUy  in  an  Intiian  school  when)  the  children  have  a  natural  tendency  u> 
scrofula.     Why  irritate  those  t<^ndciicies  by  obliging  thom  to  drink  impure  water? 

Our  closing  exerciscM  were  hHid  on  July  4,  in  open  air.  The  entertainment  was  witnessed  by  all  the 
Grand  Konde  IndianH  (among  whom  were  the  parents  of  the  school  children),  by  many  Indians  from 
the  Siletz  Reservation,  and  all  the  white  sottlers  of  the  neighborhood.  The  pnuils  acquitted  them- 
selves  to  the  admiration  of  all  prt'Hcnt.  Words  of  pmise  were  heard  on  every  siue,  the  white  visitors 
declaring  that  their  own  children  could  not  compete  with  our  Indian  pupils. 

December  25.  1803.  a  handsome  Christmas  tree  was  decorated  by  the  employes  for  the  benefit  and 
amtiwment  of  the  chihln^n.  Each  pupil  recei ve<l  a  nice  present,  the  gift  of  some  kind  benefactor  ot 
the  school.  We  extend  our  tbaiikM  to  the  Indian  department  for  an  allowance  of  $15  to  provide 
extras  for  the  dinner  on  ChriHtnias  Day.  Could  the  honorable  Commissioner  have  heard  the  ringing 
rhoerH  that  arose  from  the  boys' dining  hall  when  that  excellent  meal  was  finished,  I  dare  say  ho 
would  be  disposed  to  grant  a  similar  indulgence  next  year. 

During  July  we  attended  the  teacliers'  institute  held  at  Chemawa,  Oreg.  We  were  highly 
delighted  with  the  different  exorfiHCs  and  bore  away  to  our  reservation  home  pleasant  memories  of 
Siipt.  W.  N.  Hailman  and  his  estimable  wife,  whose  acquaintanco  wo.liad  the  pleasure  of  forming 
while  there. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  cooperation  and  able  asHistanco  rendered  me 
by  our  efficient  agent,  J.  F.  T.  ii.  Brentano.  whom  I  have  ever  found  ready  and  willingto  assist  us  mail 
ditficulties,  and  to  who-se  zeal  much  of  the  success  of  the  school  during  the  past  year  is  attributable. 

Thanking  the  Department  for  Its  cordial  support  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  and 
advancement  of  this  si'hool,  I  am,  honored  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Maboahet  T.  O'Brien, 

Tlio  CoioiiasioNBB  or  Iudlln  Aj-fairij.  SuperintendenL 
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REPORT  OP  KLAMATH  AGENCY. 

Klamath  Agency,  Oreg.,  August  31^  1894. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this 
agency  for  the  tiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894. 

PopiUatioa. — Bv  a  carefully  taken  census  the  population  of  the  reservation  is  shown 
to  be  950,  a  slight  decrease  from  last  year's  rei)ort,  which  ha«  been  caused  mostly  by 
deaths.  There  are  four  tribes  represented  upon  the  reservation,  viz,  Klamaths, 
Modocs,  Pitt  Rivers,  and  Pi-Utes,  or  Snakes  as  tney  are  sometimes  denominated.  The 
Klamath^  are  largely  in  the  majority  and  constitute  the  principal  portion  of  tho  popu- 
lation. The  census  shows  the  population  to  be  divided,  as  to  sex,  as  follows,  viz,  442 
males  and  508  females,  the  females  outnumbering  the  males  66. 

Tribal  distinction. — There  is  very  little  tribal  distinction  among  these  Indians,  and 
the^  are  generally  known  as  Klamath  Indians.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
prejudice  existing  among  them  on  account  of  former  tribal  relations.  I  think  it 
wise  to  try  to  break  up  tribal  relations  as  much  as  possible,  and  individualize  tho 
Indian  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Location  and  area  of  reservation. — This  reservation  is  located  in  southeastern  Oregon, 
in  quite  a  picturesque  country,  surrounded  by  fine  mountains,  many  of  which  are 
snow  capped  the  entire  year.  The  world-famed  mounts  Shjista  and  Pitt  are  in  view 
from  and  not  far  distant  from  the  reservation.  The  streams  of  the  reservation  take 
their  source  from  fine  large  springs  that  burst  forth  from  the  mountain  sides,  the 
water  being  almost  ice  cold  and  clear  as  crystal.  Mountain  trout  abound  in  the 
streams  and  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  Indians'  food.  The  altitude  is  so  great 
here  (about  4,500  feet)  that  it  is  not  much  of  an  agricultural  country.  The  hardier 
vegetables,  such  as  turnips,  cabbage,  rutabagas,  onions,  etc.,  isan  be  successfully 
grown.  Rye  and  oats  do  fairly  well,  but  wheat  is  usually  injured  by  frosts.  There 
are  within  the  boumlaries  of  the  reservation  1,056,000  acres  of  land,  a  very  small 
proportion  of  which  is  arable,  the  rest  bein^  mostly  mountainous  timber  laud,  and 
only  valuable  for  the  timber  that  grows  ui)on  it.  The  lands  of  the  reservation  should 
really  be  denominated  as  grazing  ana  timber  lands. 

The  foretti. — Th<^  timber  of  the  reservation  is  principally  pine  and  there  are  some 
fine  forests  of  it,  which,  if  properly  used,  will  supply  the  demands  of  the  people  for 
building,  firewood,  etc.,  for  ages  to  come.  Cedar,  cotton woo4l,  quaking  asp,  and  juni- 
per are  also  found  in  tho  forests  in  small  quantities.  The  Indians  are  only  allowed 
to  sell  lumber  to  parties  residing  outside  of  the  reservation  that  is  made  from  down 
timber,  which  wise  course  prevents  the  desolation  of  the  forests  of  the  reservation. 

Climate.— During  the  summer  season  the  climate  is  delightful,  but  the  very  deep 
snow  fall  during  the  winter  renders  it  an  undesirable  country  to  reside  in.  The  win- 
ters are  usually  quite  long,  lasting  not  loss  than  five  months  and  frequently  six 
months. 

Crops. — The  principal  crop  here  is  hay,  and  the  yield  is  unusually  good  this  year, 
and  the  Indians  will  be  enabled  to  put'up  an  abundance  for  use. 

Indian  labors. — I  succeeded  in  getting  the  Indians  the  contract  for  hauling  the 
agency  supplies  from  A^er,  Cal.,  to  the  agency  during  the  past  yeat*  and  it  proved  a 
great  benefit  to  the  Indians,  many  of  whom  were  enabled  thereby  to  purchase  new 
wagons,  and  procure  many  other  necessaries.  They  hauled  over  100,000  poiinde  of 
supplies,  for  which  they  received  $1,507.41.  The  Indians  also  hauled  to  the  mill  and 
sold  over  $1 ,000  worth  of  saw  logs,  which  were  purchased  for  agency  use.  The  Indians 
also  cut  for  the  agency  400  cords  of  wood,  for  which  they  received  $650. 

Products  sold  by  Vidians. — The  Indians  have  during  the  i>ast  year  sold  cattle,  horses, 
hay,  etc.,  amounting  to  over  $2,000. 

Lidian  houses. — Six  Indian  houses  have  been  erected  during  the  past  year  by  Indians 
themselves  and  at  their  own  ex])0U8e.  The  Indians  generally  have  comfortable 
houses,  and  some  of  them  are  quite  tiistily  arranged  inside. 

Horses  and  cattle. — The  Indians  do  not  keep  nearly  so  many  ponies  as  they  formerly 
did,  but  they  are  gradually  acquiring  larger  and  better  horses,  so  that  they  are  much 
better  prepared  than  formerly  to  do  freighting.  They  are  also  improving  the  stock 
of  their  cattle  and  also  increasing  their  numbers. 

Indian  police. — The  Indian  police  have  duHiig  the  past  year,  as  heretofore,  rendered 
excellent  service.  It  would  be  quite  difficult  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  agency 
successfuUv  without  the'  aid  of  the  police.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  can  not  be 
paid  more  liberally  for  their  services.  I  would  also  re<'oinmend  that  the  ration  that 
IS  issued  to  them  should  be  increased  from  the  mere  pittance  now  given  them. 

Improvements. — There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  good  substantial  improvements 
made  at  the  agency  during  tho  past  year.  Probably  the  one  made  that  is  of  the 
most  importance  to  the  people,  and  the  one  that  they  most  appreciate,  is  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  over  Sprague  River,  near  the  Yainax  school,  which  haa  been  so 
badly  needed  for  years,  and  the  lack  of  which  has  caused  the  loss  of  haman  life.    The 
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bridge  is  a  good  substantial  stnicture,  about  240  feet  in  length,  and  of  good  height 
above  the  water.  The  actual  cost  of  this  to  the  Government  is  $235.  The  Indiana 
deserve  much  credit  for  gratuitous  work  on  the  bridge,  whicli  they  rendered  cheer- 
fully. The  services  rendered  on  this  bridge  by  George  \V.  Lossley,  school  carpenter 
at  the  Yatnax  school,  deserve  special  raontion.  He  was  foreman  on  the  bridge  work 
and  to  his  energy  and  mechanical  skill  is  largely  due  the  successful  construction  of 
the  bridge.  Mr.  Caleb  Cherrington,  school  carpenter  at  the  Klamatli  school,  and 
Mr.  Fred  Loosley,  agency  sawyer,  both  deserve  special  mention  in  this  connection 
for  their  faithfulness  and  energetio  work  on  the  bridge. 

I  ulho  caused  a  fluuie  to  be  constructed  from  a  large  spring  near  the  agency  to  the 
Klamath  school,  which  supplies  the  agency  and  all  of  the  school  buildings  with 
plenty  of  good  pure  mountain  water.  This  is  a  good  substantial  improvement  and 
its  successful  construction  required  a  great  deal  of  hard  labor. 

There  have  also  been  many  good  substantial  improvements  made  at  the  schools  in 
the  way  of  new  commissary  building,  woodhouses,  outbuildings,  etc.  Kepairs 
have  also  been  made  on  some  of  the  old  agency  buildings,  that  were  scarcely  tenable 
any  longer,  but  now,  with  the  repairs  made,  present  a  much  better  appearance  and 
are  more  comiortablo  for  the  occupants. 

Allotment  of  lands. — The  allotting  agent  appointed  to  allot  the  lands  of  this  reser- 
vation has  arrived  and  commenced  the  work  of  allotment.  The  Indians  seem  anxious 
to  have  their  lands  allotted,  and  so  far  as  the  work  has  progressed  seem  satisfied 
with  it.  The  allotting  of  lands  and  surveying  it  off,  so  that  each  'me  may  know 
where  his  lines  are,  will  stop  so  much  controversy  over  boundaries.  I  think  that  the 
allotment  of  lands  to  the  Indians  will  have  a  good  effect  in  causing  them  to  feel  more 
self-reliance  and  responsibility. 

Soarding  schools. — There  are  upon  this  reservation  two  Government  boarding  schools, 
one  of  which,  the  Klamath  school,  is  located  at  the  agency;  the  other  one,  known  as 
the  Yainax  school,  is  located  on  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  reservation,  about  40 
miles  from  the  agency. 

Klamath  school .  — Owing  to  the  lack  of  proper  discipline  at  this  school  and  the  occur- 
rence of  some  sad  accidents,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  by  death  of  two  of  the  bright- 
est pupils  in  the  school,  the  school  has  not  prospered  as  it  should.  Notwithstanding 
the  drawbacks  mentioned  the  pupils  of  the  school  have  made  fair  advancement  in 
their  studies,  and  upon  the  whole  there  is  much  to  commend.  There  have  been  some 
good  improvements  made  at  the  school  in  the  way  of  a  new  woodhouso,  outbuild- 
ings, and  sidewalks,  besides  the  construction  of  the  flume  mentionea  heretofore  to 
convey  water  to  the  school  buildings.  There  has  been  enrolled  at  this  school  during 
the  year  110  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  107.  The  employes  of  the  school 
have  generally  rendered  satisfactory  services. 

Yainax  school.  —This  school  has  been  keeping  up  its  reputation  of  heretofore  of 
being  one  of  the  best  Indian  schools  in  the  country.  There  has  been  enrolled  at  this 
school  during  the  year  99  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  90.  Some  very 
substantial  and  much-needed  improvements  have  been  made  at  this  school.  There 
has  been  erected  at  the  school  a  very  tine,  commodious  commissary  building,  with 
large  storage  capacity.  This  building  was  erected  by  the  school  carpenter,  with 
the  assistance  of  schoolboys  and  without  an  appropriation  from  the  Department. 
There  has  been  erected  also,  without  appropriation,  one  nice  cottage  for  employes 
and  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  the  school  buildings  have  been  inclosed  with  a  neat 
])lank  fence,  and  new  sidewalks  have  been  put  down  about  the  buildings.  Every- 
thing about  the  school  shows  ))rogres8.  The  force  of  employes  have  rendered 
excellent  services,  and  injustice  should  be  continued  in  the  service. 

Civilization  and  morals.— There  are  two  church  buildings  upon  the  reservation, 
where  religious  services  are  usually  held  every  Sabbath.  The  people  generally 
attend  services  and  seem  quil-e  devoted.  The  churches  are  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  denomination.  Rev.  Thos.  Starns,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  is  stationc^d  here 
us  missionary,  and  has  done  much  to  teach  the  people  the  better  way. 

Agency  and  school  employes — In  Justice  to  the  agency  and  school  employes,  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  record  the  fact  that  they  have  generally  been  faithful  to  their  duties, 
and  have  been  loyal  to  the  agent,  and  rendered  honest  service  to  the  Government. 

Conclnsion.— I  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  hope  the  good  work  of  civilizing, 
educating,  and  elevating  the  Indians  to  a  higher  plane  of  civilization  may  go 
steadily  forward  until  the  red  man  may  become  the  equal  of  his  pale-faced  brother, 
in  his  regard  for  law  and  morals. 
Very  respectfully, 

David  W.  Matthews, 

U.  S,  Indian  J  gent. 

The  CoMMissiONRu  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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RbPORT  of  the  SUPRRINTBNDBXT  OF  KLAMATII  BOARDINa  SCHOOL. 

f 

Klamath  Aoknot,  Orbooit,  Auguat  — ,  189L 

Sik:  Allow  me  to  submit  my  Arst  report  of  Klamath  boarding  school. 

Attendance.— On  arrival.  DtMoeiiiber  24, 1893. 1  found  ouroUed  1U7  pupils;  June  30, 1804, 110  were  prM- 
ent,  equally  divided  between  tbo  sexeo.    In  moat  canes  attendance  oas  been  constant.    Some  of  the. 
oldpr  boys  have  hud  permission,  ior  short  times,  to  look  after  work  or  property  on  their  own  ranohoi, 
or  to  aitsist  especially  needy  parents. 

Character  of  school  work.— An  amply  famished  school  building,  with  three  rooms  seated  with  sin< 
gledcHks.  and  an  assembly  hall,  helps  to  make  the  pursuit  of  Knowledge  a  pleasure.    Host  of  tin 

Iinpils  have  found  it  Hucb,  es]>ecially  the  youngeir  ones,  und  have  advanced  witn  corresponding  rapid- 
ty.    There  is  uo  greater  nelp  in  education  than  relations  of  love  and  confidence  between  pupil  and 
teacher. 

Music— Experience  points  to  music  as  the  teacher's  great  helper.  Its  influence  is  atonoe  quieting, 
cheering,  ana  onconraging.  We  must  in  some  way  have  more  or  lens  of  it,  whether  a  special  teai^ber 
of  music  can  be  had  or  not.  There  is  but  one  organ,  aind  that  was  at  its  best  years  ago.  Its  tones  are 
now  reedy  and  weak.  I  wish  to  place  it  in  the  girl's  sitting  room  and  to  nave  a  new  one  for  the 
chapel— a  high-class  lustrument,  such  as  the  Mnsou  &.  HamUn.  We  also  ought  to  have  one  for  the 
boy's  sittipg  room  and  one  for  each  teacher's  schoolroom. 

Chapel  exercises.— A  daily  aAttonibly  from  1  to  1:30  p.m.  has  been  maintained,  addresstsl  by  the 
supenntcudont,  teiichers,  or  other  employes  and  visitors.  These  brief  addresses,  with  an  unlimited 
range  of  subjects,  have  been  intended  to  aid  m  the  formation  of  character.  The  exercises  always 
close  with  the  formal  "  salute  to  the  flag." 

Pnbho  exercises- — Christmas,  Washington's  birthday,  franchise  day,  Arbor  day,  Memorial  day,  and 
closing  day  were  fittingly  observed,  the  pupils  doing  credit  to  the  careful  instructions  in  singing, 
recitations,  and  a  variety  of  beautiful  "drills,"  to  the  manifest  pride  and  delight  of  their  parents 
and  fViends. 

Svemng  exercises —We  have  general  assembly  three  evenings  in  the  week— Friday  for  the  study  of 
the  Sunday-school  lesson  and  iiynin  practice,  Saturday  for  marching  and  singing,  Sunday  for  reli- 
gious  services.  On  other  eveurngs  the  older  boys  and'  girls,  m  their  respective  sitting  rooms,  study, 
read,  write,  draw,  sing,  or  listen  to  readings  or  talks  by  teachers  or  other  competent  employes. 

Sunday  sehool.— Our  Sunday  school  is,  we  believe,  as  'successful  as  will  be  found  in  any  reservation 
school. 

Health — The  health  of  the  children  has  been  excellent  The  cases  of  illness  hare  been  remarkably 
few,  only  one  of  M'hich  was  serious.    Only  a  few  cases  of  the  traditional  "sore  eyes  "  have  developea. 

Home  products.— The  rations,  excellent'in  quality  and  amplu  in  quantity,  have  been  varied  and  sup- 
plemented by  vegetables,  milk,  butter,  eggs,  fl.<ih,  and  pork  of  our  own  production. 

Industrial  work  sf  bovs. — Under  the  dii-ection  of  the  industrial  teacher  and  the  agency  farmer  the 
boys  have  cut  the  wood  for  school  and  agency  stoves,  about  sixty  in  number,  and  navo  a  g(M>d  start 
toward  next  winter's  supply.  They  have  cured  for  all  (iovernment  stock  and  made  a  good  garden 
which  will  supply  the  tabic  with  a  variety  of  the  hardier  vegetables,  not  including  potatoes.  They 
have  clcMircd  of  logs,  stumps,  and  undergrowth  a  large  sjiace  for  a  park  and  a  baseball  groundf. 
They  have  plowed  and  sowed  the  tillable  land  to  oats,  which  this  year  hsve  made  a  good  growth. 
They  are  noH  tilling  the  bam  with  hay.  They  have  done  their  share  of  the  work  on  the  new  flume 
for  the  drinking  water  supply,  and  have  assisted  in  whatever  n^pairs  and  improvements  have  Ijoen 
mane  on  buildings  and  grounds.  Also  the  smaller  boys  caro  for  the  boys'  building,  making  beds, 
sweeping,  Hcrubbing,tetc. 

Industrial  work  of  gu'ls.— The  industrial  work  of  the  girls  is  also  varied  and  excellent.  It  includes 
the  laundry,  kitchen,  and  dining  room  work,  the  regular  euro  of  their  own  building  and  the  school 
building,  also  the  UHual  "  spring  and  fall  house  cleaning,"  which  in  this  dusty  locality  must  be  done 
qnarterly  in  all  the  buildings. 

In  add'ition  to  this  general  "  housework,"  the  girls,  under  the  direction  of  the  seamstress  and  an 
assistant,  have  done  the  usual  mending  and  miule  for  themselves  each  three  dresses,  one  skirt,  three 
aprons,  and  many  other  articles.  Many  of  the  girls  have  also  made  for  themselves  dresses  from  goods 
given  by  their  friends  or  earnetl  by  work  for  employes. 

Pupils  dismissed  from  school.— With  your  concuri;en<'e  I  have  now  dismissed  from  school  7  boys  and  8 
girls.  Most  of  these  have  completed*  the  seventh  year  in  the  course  of  stndy.  None  of  them  could 
nave  completed  the  course  before  reaching  21.  AH  the  girls  are  capable  of  caring  for  homes.  All 
the  boys  areexperiencred  in  the  details  ot  ranch  work  on  this  reservation.  Several  could  go  to  non* 
reservation  training  schools  with  profit.  One  is  a  giKMl  car|N)nt4;r  and  painter.  Another  has  served  as 
carpenter's  apprentice  for  several  months,  also  another  as  blacksmith's  apprentice.  I  hope  that  all 
boys  who  shall  leave  hereafter  may  have  some  saw  and  hammer  training  as  likely  to  be  espctcinlly 
helpful  in  their  future  home-making. 

Mutual  help.— Any  Indian  may  build  a  house  easily,  for  the  timber  costs  him  nothing  but  his  work 
in  getting  it  to  the  mill,  wh<!ro  the  agencv  sawyer  nelpH  him  to  saw  and  dress  it  ready  for  use.  In 
this  connection  I  might  mention  as  an  illustration  of  the  reciprocating  help  of  the  agency  to  the 
school  that  the  toll  lumlier  of  such  sawing  is  given  t4>  the  school  for  repairs.  Indeed,  uie  spirit  of 
helpfulness  is  general  among  agency  employes. 

Gifts  of  books,  games,  papers,  ]>icturcs.  liutter,  game,  fruit,  confectionery,  and  other  articles,  either 
to  the  school  or  to  the  children  individually,  have  come  frt>m  friends  hero  and  others  in  distant  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  even  from  England,  in  one  case  amounting  to  more  than  $100. 

Improvements.— As  fast  as  lumber  and  time  i>ermitted,  we  have  added  various  internal  finishings 
and  conveniences  to  the  buildings.  We  have  built  u  poultry  house  and  a  dairy  cellar  and  a  wash 
room.    Also  several  pi])e  connections  with  the  water  supply  have  been  made. 

Needs.— We  nee<l  pi|K>  for  further  connections  to  school' buildings,  kitchen  and  bathrooms.  "We 
need  water-heating  apparatus  for  both  rooms.  Plans  and  estimates  will  be  snbmitted  soon  for  a 
much  neediMl  lanndry,  carpenter  shop,  andwoudhou.se.    We  rIho  should  have  an  elevated  tank  and 

5)ipiiig  fur  a  water  supply  drawn  from  the  mill  tlume  for  irrigating  and  fire  puriioses.  Especially  do 
[  nsk  for  a  drag  saw  and  apparatus  for  cutting  our  stove  wood  from  the  log  by  water  power.  We 
also  nee<l  at  leaHtone  organ,  and  would  like,  if  ixtssible,  a  set  ol  band  instruments;  a  platform  scales 
with  height-measuring  and  weight-lifting  attachments,  an<i  a  10  b^- 20  fia;^  and  180  leet  of  halyard. 
Biscipline.— In  the  all-important  mattc^r  of  discipline  I  have  a])plied  mvseli  diligently  and  consoien> 
tiotislv  to  the  adoption  of  approved  modern  nii*t)iods  to  the  peculiar  nee<fs  of  th<-be  children.  The  evil, 
doer  linds  the  privileges  he  has  abused  withdrawn,  and  cerfaiii  burdens  imiio.Hed,  with  an  opportunity 
by  cheerful  good  behavior  to  reinstate  himself  gradually,  or  on  the  other  hand,  to  bring  additionshl 
* 'trouble"  upon  liiinsell'.  The  true  though  trite  chara4rterization  ot  good  discipline,  *'kind  bat  firm,** 
has  been  in  mind,  and  while,  in  a  few  cases  the  punishment  might  seem  severe,  it  has  been  neoeeaaiy 
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in  order  to  avoid  the  qm  of  the  degpradiDg,  fight^provoking  rawhide  relied  upon  in  the  past  hietorrof 
the  school.  To  some  extent  I  have  made  use  of  the  idea  of  indefinite  sentences  so  prominent  in  the 
system  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  and  so  effectual  in  aiiflng  the  lawbreaker  to  form  habits  of  self- 
control  and  of  good-natured  observance  of  law. 

Believing  in  the  i>ower  of  Christian  love  to  subdue  perverse  linman  nature,  I  determined  to  experi- 
ment with  these  young  men  and  women  who  were  born  daring  the  heart  ranklings  resulting  from  the 
Hodoc  war,  and  whose  spirit,  to  whatever  causes  due,  had  been  likened  to  a  "volcano  on  the  eve  of 
eruption."  The  atmospnere  no  longer  smells  oi  brimstone.  Apprehension  of  violent  outburst  has 
flrivoji  way  to  a  feeling  of  freedom  and  confidence.  The  insolent,  sullen,  rebellions,  fighting  disposi- 
tion shows  itself  only  occasionally.  Violations  of  the  rules  have  decreased  in  numlier  and  frequency. 
The  change  in  some  individuals  is  so  noticeable  as  to  cause  frequent  remarks  oi  surprise:  "How  good 

•^— — in!  "      "What  a  change  in !     l)no  instinctively  looks  for  her  spronling 

wings."  In  six  months  the  "  worst  ooy  in  school ''  lias  learned  a  degri'e  of  self-control  and  has  become 
pleasant  and  gentlemanly,  while  the  "meanest  boy  "  surprises  one  by  his  evident  kindness,  and  is,  I 
believe,  earnestly  trvins  to  be  a  Christian. 

That  the  six  months  has  been  full  of  anxiety  was  to  be  expected.  All  radical  changes,  and  espe- 
cially in  discipline,  naturally  induce  commotion  while  in  progress.  That  it  was  no  worse  than  it  was, 
and  that  it  was  so  soon  over,  speaks  well  for  the  method  and  for  the  intelligence  of  this  ]>eople. 

Choiosof  smployAs.— Foreven  reasonable  success  it  is  important  that  all  employes  be  loyal  to  the 
superintendent  and  render  an  interested  serrioe  at  all  times.  Anything  short  of  that  is  a  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  oath  of  oftioe.  Employes  who  despise  the  Indian,  or  who  are  "  in  the  service  for  the 
money  there  is  in  it,"  or  who  fret  and  scold,  or  who  disregard  the  rules,  or  who  criticise  the  manage- 
ment and  incite  the  children  to  disobedience,  or  who  are  addicted  to  "gossip'  or  other  forms  of 
Improper  speech,  ought  not  to  be  retained  in  the  service.  Perfection  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected. 
Everyone  has  his  faults ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  very  lowest  admissible  standard  must  rerinlre.  in 
addilion  to  official  competency,  the  habit  of  speakiua:  good  English,  self-control,  nnietncss  of  manner, 
refinement  of  tastes,  and  especially  more  or  less  of  the  Christian  missionary  spirit. 

Mattliewa's  aidministration.— Let  me  not  be  recreant  to  my  feelings  of  respeict  and  gratitude  by  closing 
this  report  without  reference  to  the  character  of  your  administration.  Evidences  of  energy,  good 
Judgment,  and  a  genuine  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  people  abound.  New  buildings,  substantial 
repurs,  new  mill  and  drinking-water  flumes,  and  a  general  appearance  of  neatness  beMi»eak  your  care 
and  interest,  and  challenge  inspecting  eyes.  But  especially  creditable  are  the  quiet  ana  orderly  habits 
of  the  people  and  their  evident  and  growing  resi>ect  for  good  morals. 
Bespectftdly, 

Edwin  G.  Paine, 

SuperintendnU. 

David  W.  Matthews, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Klamath  School. 

Yainax,  Oreo.,  June  SO,  1894. 

SrR:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  annnal  report  of  the  Yainax  Indian  Industrial  School 
located  40  miles  east  of  Klamath  Agency,  on  Klamath  Iteservation,  Orcg. 

During  the  psHt  ycnr  tho  enrollment  in  this  school  has  lieen  99  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance 
during  the  ten  months  in  which  school  was  in  session  of  90.  This  includes  practically  all  the  Indian 
children  of  school  age  in  the  Spragiie  Rivor  sc<:tiou  of  the  reservation.  Four  whites,  children  of 
employes,  have  also  oeen  in  constant  attendance. 

The  school  is  supplied  almost  equally  from  the  Klamath,  Modoc,  and  Snake  tril)cs  of  Indians,  with 
a  few  from  the  Pitt  Ki*'cr  tribe. 

We  have  an  excellent  corns  of  teachers,  who  have  rendered  gooil  service  throughout  the  year. 

The  school  work  has  l)eoii  thorough  and  though  in  some  studios  the  classes  seem  to  ailvanuit  Hlowly 
•till  a  marked  improvement  has  been  made  by  aliuost  every  inembt'T  of  the  school. 

The  accommodations  of  the  building  have  been  taxed  to  their  utmost;  in  fact,  the  dormitories,  din- 
ing and  sitting  rooms  have  been  crowded. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  good,  little  sickness  and  but  one  death  having  occurred  during 
the  year,  while  two  yeais  years  ago  some  9  memlicrs  of  the  school  died  durini:  a  like  period. 

We  are  sadly  in  need  of  a  separat-o  school  building,  with  assembly  room  and  recitation  rooms-,  then 
the  present  scnoolrooms  in  the  boarding  house  could  be  uscmI  for  other  purposes  and  furnish  better 
accommodations  for  the  school. 

Until  within  the  past  year  all  building  material  used  in  thissection  haslieen  haiilc<l  on  wagons  from 
Klamath  Agency,  40  miles  distant,  hut  thankH  to  "the  powers  that  be"  we  now  have  a  school  saw- 
mill, put  in  operation  s<mie  elev«'n  months  ago.  This  has  partly  filled  a  long-felt  want,  but  wo  are 
still  in  need  of  a  planer,  that  material  may  be  gotten  into  shape  for  use.  Logging,  operating  the  mill, 
building,  fencing,  and  repairing  h.ave  absorbed  the  industrial  work  of  thebovs,  butthey  have  had  good 
and  constant  drill  in  this,  cutting,  hauling,  sawing  and  expending  175,000  iVjet  of  lumber  for  school 
improvements,  besides  sawing  00,000  feet  for  Indian!*.  This  has  been  done  by  tlie  sch(K)llK>ys  and 
employe's  without  approfiriation  other  than  to  furnish  repairs  for  an  old  mill  fnim  Fort  Klamath  (now 
abandoned)  donated  by  the  War  Department. 

The  industrial  work  for  the  girls  has  not  lM>en  neglccteil,  though  wo  have  ha^l  a  teninorary  matron 
the  past  five  months.  The  work  in  the  sewing  room,  kitchen,  lannilry,  and  dairy  has  ooen  well  and 
neatly  done,  and  many  of  the  girls  are  nice  dressmakers.  g(M)d  cooks,  and  neat  housekiM^^pers.  8<>veral 
go  direct  from  school  to  the  homes  of  white  people  this  year  to  assist  in  or  manage  household  work. 
We  should  have  a  permanent  matron,  and  I  would  re^tpect fully  ret} nest  that  the  salary  of  matron  be 
ma4le  the  same  as  teacher,  $600.  Then,  1  think,  it  miuht  l»e  sixm  satisfactorily  filled  and  the  school  put 
in  complete  working  order.  The.  girls  CH)H'cial1y  need  the  constant  care  anil  counsel  of  one  closely 
connected  with  the  school  and  their  interests. 

The  altitude  of  this  valley  and  the  snow-capped  mountains  surrounding  render  it  Hubject  to  frost 
at  any  season  of  the  year:  hence,  cereals  and  tender  vegetables  are  not  successfully  grown :  but  hardy 
vegetablea,  such  as  turnips,  ruta-bagas,  etc.,  can  Is^  grown  in  abundance,  and  the  school  ganlen  sup- 
plies everything  in  that  line. 

The  school  has  a  nice  henl  of  cows  which  su]>plie8  it  with  milk  and  bntter  the  gn'ater  part  of  the 
year.  Enough  chickens  are  kept  to  furnish  egirs  for  m>h<»ol  use.  Hay  sufficient  for  school  stock  is 
grown  on  the  school  fann,  consisting  mostly  of  the  native  wild  grasses,  which  make  our  best  hay. 
About  40  acres  of  grain  is  also  growing  to  be*  cut  for  hay. 
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The  bnildingi  and  fuices  are  in  fairly  good  repair. 

Thoash  aome  much-needed  improvement-H  have  been  made  lately,  yet  we  are  in  urgent  needof  aome 
protection  or  meana  of  defenae  in  caae  a  flift  might  occur.  At  a  cost  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  water 
might  be  conducted  from  the  aawmill  well  sufficient  to  supply  the  school  and  also  deliver  it  through- 
out  the  building  for  protection. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  the  employes  have  all  rendered  excellent  aervioe  and  are  doing  what 
they  can  to  teach  the  Indian  children  to  oe  good,  true,  industrious,  and  self-aupportiug. 
KespectfuUy  submitted. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Levi  F.  Wiluts, 

Superintetident. 

The  SUPKBINTKKDBNT  OW  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


REPORT  OF  SILETZ  AGENCY. 

Sirj?Tz  Indian  Agency,  Oreg.,  August  24,  1894. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  on  the  condition  of  afl'airs  at 
this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  endinfir  June  30,  1894. 

A  census  submitted  herewith  shows  the  population  to  be  as  follows : 

Males,  276;  females,  243;  total,  519.  Of  this  number  50  are  mixed  blood 
Indians.  There  are,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18,  125.  Of  this  last  number  5 
are  in  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.;  at  Chemawa,  Oreg.,  11;  total  in  training  schools, 
16.  We  have  had  29  deaths  during  the  year  and  17  births,  which  shows  a  decrease 
of  12  in  population  since  the  List  census  report. 

The  progress  of  the  Indians  has  been  slow,  yet  some  improvement  is  noticeable  in 
habits  of  industry  and  morals  One  of  the  most  difficult  matters  to  contend  with 
among  these  Indians  is  the  laxness  with  which  the  marriage  vows  arc  regarded. 
They  seem  to  have  but  little  idea  of  the  solemnity  of  the  ceremony  or  the  obligation 
it  imposes. 

The  most  notable  change  in  their  condition  is  the  approval  of  their  allotments. 
This  seems  to  have  stimulated  quite  a  imnibcr  to  commence  improving;  they  are 
getting  out  lumber  and  preparing  for  better  buildings.  Tlie  statistics  accompany- 
ing this  report  have  been  carefully  prepared  and  present  the  condition  as  correctly 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  Crops  are  estimated,  extreme  care  being  taken  in 
making  those  estimates. 

Eduoatioiial  work. — But  one  school  is  provided  for  on  this  reservation — tlie  Siletz 
boarding  school.  The  record  shows  an  average  attendance  of  84|,  with  90  as  the 
largest  attendance  in  any  one  mouth  during  the  year,  that  of  June.  The  progress  has 
been  slow,  yet  the  result  has  been  fairly  satisfactory. 

Want  of  harmony  among  school  eniployds  at  one  time  threatened  to  be  injnrions; 
but  by  the  prompt  action  of  the  Department  in  discharging  some,  and  by  a  constant 
demand  by  me  that  they  all  bhould  perform  their  duties  according  to  rules  and  regu- 
lations, no  serious  injury  resulted. 

The  buildings  are  in  a  fairly  good  state  of  repair.  I  have,  under  authority,  erected 
a  new  bakery  Duilding  and  brick  bake  oven,  which  is  now  rea<ly  for  use,  andrenioveil 
the  old  one,  thereby  removing  a  great  danger  of  fire.  I  have  the  foundation  for  the 
school  commissary  made  and  the  material  for  its  construction  is  on  the  ground.  We 
have  been  milking  12  cows  during  this  season,  which  furnishes  milk  and  butter  for 
the  pupils.  The  prospect  for  grain,  hay,  potatoes,  and  vegetables  on  the  school 
farm  is  good  and  I  hope  to  have  an  abundance  to  supply  the  school  for  the  coming 
year,  potatoes  and  carrots  being  the  most  valuable  food  products  of  the  farm. 

The  total  cost  of  the  school  to  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1894  is  $9,029.68, 
or  an  average  to  each  pupil  of  $107.50  exclusive  of  what  has  been  raised  on  the  farm 
and  used  by  pupils.  This  amounts  to  $707,22,  making  the  total  cost  $9,796,96.  Re- 
port of  the  superintendent  submitted  herewith. 

Agriculture. — This  is  the  important  occupation  of  the  reservation.  Fifty  of  these 
Indians  are  making  good  progress  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Fifty  others  have  small 
amounts  of  land  in  cultivation,  ranging  from  I  to  5  acres.  Oats  are  the  principal 
grain  crop  raised.  Hay  is  also  an  important  crop.  Clover  and  timothy  succeed  well. 
Potatoes,  turnips,  and  carrots  do  exceedingly  well.  Almost  all  the  Indians  grow 
enough  of  these  last-named  products  for  home  consumption  and  some  grow  quite 
amounts  for  sale.  The  crops  of  the  Indians  are  unite  promising  but  the  acreage  is 
small,  owing  to  a  lack  of  seed.  This  lack  of  seed  was  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  larger 
portion  of  their  crops  of  the  preceding  year. 

Hisnonary  Work. — The  Methodist  Church  has  kept  a  mission  during  the  year  and 
quite  an  amount  of  work  has  been  done  by  the  minister,  Rev.  C.  B.  Lllsworth,  who 
also  has  been  the  farmer  of  the  agency.  There  are  about  85  communicants  of  the 
Methodist  church  and  about  45  Catholics.  The  Catholic  priest  makes  occasional 
visits  to  the  agency.  A  nonscctarian  Sunday  school  has  been  maintained  during  tlie 
year. 
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Court  of  Indian  offenses. — '1  he  court  of  Indian  offenses  as  now  organized  is  giving 
good  satisfaction.  On  May  5  last  I  was  allowed  two  additional  J  udges.  The  coart  is 
now  composed  of  three  jadffes,  who  have  been  very  earnest  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  and  their  decisions  nave,  in  main,  been  approved.  I  see  but  one  bad  feature 
in  connection  with  the  court,  and  that  is  there  is  no  cost  attached  and  Indians  are 
constantly  wanting  frivolous  differences  brought  before  the  court  that  should  be 
settled  among  themselves;  such  cases  as  would  not  be  brought  if  the  court  was  not 
absolutely  free  to  them. 

Bead  work. — No  new  road  has  been  built  during  tho  year.  Twenty-five  miles  of 
road  lias  been  repaired  by  ludiaus.  Total  number  of  Indians  who  have  worked,  80; 
total  number  of  day's  labor,  240.  This  has  put  our  roads  in  good  condition  for  the 
snmtuer.  though  the  character  of  the  roads  is  such  they  are  always  ba<l  during  the 
rainy  season. 

IndustriM. — Blacksmith ing,  wagon-making,  and  harness-making  are  the  trades  that 
are  followed.  These  trades  are  followed  only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  methods 
employed  are  rather  crude,  not  having  means  or  appliances  to  introduce  better  and 
more  advanced  methods.  We  have  our  photographer  (full  blood),  the  only  one 
eii<:aged  in  art  who  does  fairly  good  work.  Indian  women  engage  in  basket-making 
for  home  use  and  quite  a  tiuautity  for  sale. 

Allotments. — Five  hundred  and  thirty-six  allotments  submitted  by  Special  Agent 
Jenkins  were  approved  by  the  Interior  Department  Juno  2, 1894.  Fifty-eight  sup- 
]»lemental  allotments  submitted  by  me  January  12,  1894,  have  not  been  acted  on  by 
the  Department  so  far  as  we  have  been  informed.  The  Indians  are  very  favorably 
disposed  toward  the  plan  of  allotments,  and  have  expressed  themselves  as  being 
well  satisfied  with  the  action  of  the  Department  in  approving  all  the  original  allot- 
ments; but  a  lar<;e  majority  of  the  resident  Indians  are  opposed  to  the  supplemental 
allotments  being  approved,  on  the  ground  that  these  parties  only  want  allotments 
in  order  to  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  unallotted  lands  and  not  to  acquire 
homes.  One  hundred  Indians  (heads  of  families)  are  occupying  and  improving  their 
allotments;  one-half  of  this  number  have  good  improvements  in  buildings,  fences, 
and  cleared  land ;  the  other  half  have  only  temporary  improvements,  with  small 
nmounts  of  land  in  cultivation. 

Becommendations. — First,  a  new  boiler  and  planer  is  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of 
the  reservation ;  second,  a  good  horse-power  hay  press  is  much  needed  to  enable  the 
Indians  to  market  their 'hay  and  to  induce  them  to  grow  more,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  crops  grown  on  the  reservation. 
Very  respectfully, 

Beal  Gaithkr, 

U,  S.  Indian  Agent. 

Tlie  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Siletz  School. 

Indian  Boardino  School, 
SiUtt  Agency,  Oreg.,  July  10,  1894, 

Sir:  I  hereby  rospoctfnllj'  enbriiit  my  firat  anDiial  report  of  this  nchool. 

Immediately  al'ier  my  arrival  at  this'placo,  In  July  last,  I  began  the  work  of  necessary  repairs  and 
improvemf-nts  on  the  school  t^ronuds  and  buildings,  laying  new  floors,  finishing  boys'  dormitory,  clean- 
ing, painting,  etc.  On  i^optember  1  all  was  in  i^dmess  to  receive  pupils,  who,  with  few  exceptions, 
entered  cheerfully. 

During  the  first  month  we  hail  an  average  attendancoof  78|.  The  attendance  has  steadily  increased 
until  fur  the  month  of  June  we  had  the  largest  average  attendance  in  the  school— 90.  The  yearly  aver- 
aire  attendance  is  84|— an  increase  of  16  over  that  of  last  year.  The  majority  of  our  pupils  are  young, 
their  average  age  beiuir  a  fraction  less  than  ten  vears. 

The  healtli  of  the  school  has  been  good  with  the  exception  of  5  pupils,  who  have  been  allowed  to  go 
to  their  homes  on  account  of  consumpt  ive  diathesis,  to  which  many  ot  these  people  are  predisposed.    ' 

A  severe  epidemic  of  la  grippe  produred  no  serious  alter  effects,  but  caused  much  suffering  among 
the  pupils  and  great  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  agency  physician  and  school  employe's,  as  the  entire 
school  were  ill  at  one  time.  This  occasioned  the  postiioning  of  the  Christmas  festivities  until  New 
Year's. 

The  advancement  oi  pupils  in  school  has  been  steady,  but  not  rapid.  This  is.  in  a  measure,  due  to 
changes  of  instructors,  thu  entire  employ^  lorce  with' the  exception  of  one  teacher,  Miss  Peter,  and 
myself,  having  been  changed  during  the  year. 

A 11  holida>s  have  been  observed  with  appropriate  exercises,  and  a  very  pleasant  picnic  was  eq,ioyed 
at  the  close  of  school. 

It  has  been  my  effort  to  make  tho  discipline  of  the  school  that  of  the  home  and  the  family,  and  good 
order  has  b(*en  very  easily  maintained,  no  severe  measures  having  been  necessary.  Kindness,  accom- 
panied by  firmness,  are  essential.  Much  improvement  is  manifest  in  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
pupils  during  the  year.    Improvement  in  especially  noticeable  in  table  manners. 

TheSabbatn  is  properly  observed.  All  attend  regularly  the  church  servloe  held  at  the  schoolhouse 
by  the  H.  B.  siiMionary  and  two  native  prencliers,  and  a  nonsectarlan  Sunday  school  taught  by 
employes. 
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Sociablcture mnob  eivfoyed  by  all  IIouio  visita  have  been  limited  to  onoe  each  month,  thisarrange- 
meiit  having  proven  satisfactory. 

A  large  open-air  shed,  in  which  to  air  bedding  and  for  the  boys  to  exercise  and  play  in  during  the 
eight  months  constant  rain  wnich  we  have  here,  would  aid  greatlv  In  curing  for  the  pupils  and  ;n 
maintaining  good  health,  they  having  no  play  rooms  except  the  small  sitting  rooms  in  which  all  ninat 
assemble.  Games  provided  by  myself  are  eagerly  used  and  the  lack  of  others  keenly  felt.  Consider- 
able iniereHt  is  shown  in  ro-ading,  and  picture  books  aru  C8i)ecially  enjoyed. 

Ten  or  more  of  the  largest  pupils  should  be  trantforred  to  industrial  schools  before  next  year. 

RuildingH  are  in  good  repair.  A  much-needed  couimiHSiiry  building  is  in  process  of  erection,  and  a 
source  of  groat  danger  from  fire  removed  by  tearing  away  tiio  old  brick  ovi'u  and  constructing  a  com- 
moflious  bakery  remote  from  other  buildings.    A  Hiie  new  range  has  been  placed  in  the  school  Kitchen. 

Our  water  supply  is  eutirely  inade«]uate  and  must  l»e  increased  duriug  the  summer.  Work  has 
been  begun  on  repairs  and  improvements  on  the  sewerns*',  which  is  in  a  very  bad  condition.  A  new 
set  of  watef  pipes  and  fixtures  is  much  needed,  the  old  ones  being  entirely  worn  out. 

The  S(*.hool  farm  is  being  ably  managed  and  well  worked  by  the  industrial  teacher  and  the  school 
boys.  Crops,  especially  winU^  oats,  are  looking  well.  We  cxi)ect  an  abundant  supply  of  vegetables 
for  school  UHO  during  the  coming  year.  A  good  flock  of  chickens  supply*  eggs  for  all  and  chickens  for 
holiday  dinners.  Ourhenl  of  cows  are  doing  well  and  are  furnishing  an  abundance  of  milk,  of  which 
our  pupils  are  very  fond,  and  a  goo<l  quantity  of  butter.  The  subsistence  supplies  have  been  of 
superior  quality  and  all  food  has  been  well  eooW^eil  during  the  entire  ye^r. 

Many  articles  of  clothing  furnished  are  so  inferior  in  quality  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  make  the 
supply  sufhce  for  our  ne(>ds.  This  is  notably  so  in  case  of  t  he  slioes,  which,  in  this  wet  climat<\  should 
be  of  a  good  Quality  and  very  heavy,  but  are  extremely  poor  and  light. 

Good  work  nas  been  done  in  the  sewing  rmim,  laundry,  and  in  allindustrial  training,  and  although 
these  Indians  are  naturally  slow  and  indolent^  much  work  has  been  acoomplisheil. 

I  have  met  with  many  discouragements  anu  obstacles  in  my  work  here,  and  in  many  ways  it  has 
been  very  unsatisfactory  to  me,  but  in  reviewing  the  year's  work  the  result  is  most  gratifying  and  I 
feel  that  I  have  accorophshed  some  good,  although  progress  seems  slow. 

Grateful  for  courtesies  and  favors  shown  me,  I  am,  very  respectfully, 


Beal  Gaitiibk, 

l^  .S'.  Indian  Agmt. 


Lydia  L.  Hunt, 

Superiiitmdent. 


REPORT  OF  UMATILLA  AGENCY. 

Umatilla  Agkncy,  October  1,  1894. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  ray  first  anniial  report  of  the  Umatilla 
Agency.  I  asdumod  charge  January  16,  1894,  an<l  my  brief  experience  does  not 
qualify  mo  to  report  on  all  questions  connected  with  the  agency  in  as  precise  a  man- 
ner as  I  would  prefer. 

Improvements. — Tlie  only  improvements,  bcsidra  ordinary  and  necessary  repairs, 
liave  been  made  at  the  Hchool,  which  consisted  of  a  stable  coustruoted  to  provide 
shelter  for  the  milch  cows,  at  a  cost  of  $498,  and  the  construction  of  a  hrick  dry 
room  adjoining  laun<lry,  at  si  cost  of  $996. 

Schools. — There  arc  two  schools  on  this  reservation — Indian  boarding  school,  sup- 
ported by  Government,  and  Kate  Drexel  Industrial  School,  supported  by  x^rivat©  per- 
sons with  some  assistance  from  the  Government.  Hoth  schools  are  doing  good  work; 
constantly  improving. 

Lands  and  rents. — The  act  of  Congress  approved  February  28,  1891,  providing  for 
Indian  allottees,  under  certain  conditions,  leasing  their  lands,  was  not  in  operation 
on  this  reservation  when  I  took  charge,  but  notwithstanding  this  fact  fully  90  per 
cent  of  all  agricultural  lands  was  farmed  by  white  men,  for  terms  ranging  from  one 
to  live  years,  some  of  the  renting  contracts  being  written,  others  verbal.  In  a  num- 
ber of  instances  the  allotments  of  old  women  and  ori)han8  were  rented  by  ex-chiefs 
and  head  men  to  the  whites,  who  approj)riat«'d  the  rents  to  their  own  use.  In  a 
great  many  instaue.es  it  was  the  custom  for  the  renter  to  arrange  with  some  mer- 
chant to  furnish  the  Indian  with  merchandise  for  the  year,  at  the  same  time  giving 
the  Indian  a  paj?s  book.  These  little  book  accounts  covere<l  a  period  of  from  ono  to 
three  years,  and  in  amounls  from  $5  to  $1,6(X).  In  most  cases  the  cash  price  of  the 
article  purcha.sed  and  the  price  charged  in  the  little  book  varied  from  25  to  500  per 
cent.  In  other  cases,  where  the  allottee  had  died,  these  same  ex-chiefs  and  head 
men  rented  the  land  and  enjoyed  the  proceeds.  At  the  time  I  took  charge  there 
were  several  thousand  acres  of  the  land  in  gram,  several  thousand  more  ready  to 
seed,  and  contracts  and  advances  made  lor  several  thousand  acres  more  for  a  summer 
fallow  crop. 

The  financial  condition  of  tiiis  immediate  section  of  country  was  very  bad,  owing 
to  continued  rains,  which  commenced  on  September  6,  1893,  and  virtually  ruined 
the  crop  of  that  year.  Thousands  of  bushels  were  an  entire  loss  and  all  the  crop 
damaged,  more  or  less,  so  that  the  farmer  dul  not  get  on  'in  average  more  than 
18  cents  per  bushel  for  Ins  wheat,  and  conse<iuently  in  manv  cases  was  unable  to 
pay  all  rent  due.  I  commenced  at  once  to  ])ut  in  force  the  lease  law  of  1891,  mix- 
ing equity  with  the  law  and  trying  in  all  cixses  to  do  exact  justice,  but  it  has  b«en 
a  herculean  task,  and  the  end  is  not  yet  perceptible.  It  would  have  saved  uumenae 
work  and  trouble  to  have  removed  all  whites  from  the  reservation,  bnt  such  action 
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would  have  worked  a  great  lofw,  aud  in  some  instances  liardship,  on  both  parties. 
The  lease  law  works  well,  and  I  lioi>o  to  have  it  in  full  operation  during  the  present 
year. 

There  are  but  few  allottees  who  can  farm  their  lands.  The  reasons  are:  First, 
financial  inability;  second,  mental  incapacity;  third,  physical  indisposition.  The 
first  reason  is  of  course  siifiicient  to  prevent  them  from  farming,  even  if  they  hafl 
all  other  qualifications.  Nearly  all  the  whites  in  this  country,  especially  those 
farming  on  the  reservation,  have  failed;  can't  pav  their  debts;  but  still  retain  pos- 
session of  stock  and  machinery  with  which  to  ^arm.  The  few  mixed  bloods  who 
farm  their  allotments  do  so  with  stock,  machinery  and  provisions  furnished  by 
merchants  or  bankers,  who  take  a  mortgage  on  the  crop,  afterwards  taking  all  the 
crop.  There  are  very  few  mixed  bloods  who  raise  grain  of  any  kind,  and  only  one 
full-blooded  Indian  on  the  reservation  raised  grain  this  past  year,  an<l  his  was  fv 
volunteer  crop.  Many  full  bloods,  however,  raise  large  quantities  of  grain  hay, 
potatoes,  etc.  Twenty-iive  full-blood  families  live  in  houses;  the  remainder  camp 
along  the  water  conrses.  Not  iiinro  than  half  a  dozen  adult  full  bloods  speak  the 
English  language  sufficiently  well  to  be  nn<lerstood;  most  of  the  school  children, 
however,  s))eak  Knglish  fairly  well. 

Whisky. — There  have  been  no  prosecutions,  during  the  last  two  or  three  months, 
for  disposing  of  intoxicants  to  Indians.  The  cause  of  this,  I  believe,  is  an  extra- 
judicial opinion  of  Hon.  C.  B.  Bellinger,  judge  of  the  U.  S.  district  court  for  this  dis- 
trict: ''Tnat  it  is  not  a  crime  to  dispose  of  whisky  to  an  Indian  allottee.''  This 
opinion  is,  I  suppose,  based  on  section  G  of  the  act  of  1887.  I  only  call  attention  to 
tnis  fact  because  it  is  giving  much  trouble  here  in  other  matters  us  well  as  the  whisky 
question.  Outside  parties  tell  the  Indian  that  he  is  ^'  all  same  white  man ; ''  that  he 
can  drink  all  he  wants;  that  he  is  a  citizen  and  the  agent  has  nothing  to  do  with 
him ;  that  he  can  lease  his  lands  as  he  pleases,  on  shares  or  otherwise,  and  for  as  long  a 
term  as  he  desires ;  in  ot  her  words,  neither  the  ag<*n  t  nor  the  Government  hjis,  of  right, 
any  more  control  over  the  Indian  than  over  any  other  citizen.  If  Congress  intended 
conferring  on  the  Indian  the  inestimable  privilege  of  drinking  to  his  satisfaction, 
then  the  Indian  problem  is  solved. 

I  am  aware  that  a  rei>ort  of  this  kind  is  not  usual  as  an  annual  report — from  this 
or  other  reservations.  I  do  not  know  what  has  been  the  Indian's  industrial  habits 
in  the  past,  nor  do  I  know  what  his  intellectual  attainments  have  been ;  but  I  know 
that  now,  as  a  rule,  the  men  do  not  work,  and  their  mental  qualification  for  citizen- 
ship is  most  deplorable.  No  people,  within  my  knowledge,  are  more  industrious 
than  the  full-blood  Indian  woman.  The  reservation  school  is  the  only  means  which 
will  enable  an  Indian  man  to  support  himself  by  his  own  labor. 
Very  resj^ectfully, 

Georcsk  W.  Hakpkh, 

U»  S.  Indian  Agent, 

The  COMMISSIONEK   OF   INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


KkPOKT   ok   SurKlClNTl'INDKNT  OK   UmATILLA   ScHOOL. 

Umatilla  Agency,  July  15, 1894. 

Sir:  I  herewith  Btihniit  my  firnt  annual  roporf  of  the  Umntina  indnHtrinI  l>oiir(linji;  nchool. 

Locatioa. — Thia  ac^hool  la  ploaaiuitly  and  bcautiftally  aitaat«Ml  5  luiloa  from  Pendleton,  a  town  of  4,000 
inhabitanta. 

Buildioffa. — The  buildinga  are  all  new  and  convouient.  During  the  pant  year  a  drying;  room  wns 
added  to  the  laundry  aud  a  barn  built  for  the  cown.    Both  wen>  creatly  needed. 

School  opened.— School  opfnied  September  4.  Not  until  late  in  the  fall  was  the  school  HIIikI,  aa 
many  of  tne  Indians  went  to  the  mountains  to  hunt  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  and  took 
their  children. 

1  reached  here  Aag:n8t  1  and  found  great  diHCord  among  thoemploy^;A ;  some  of  them  were  not  even 
on  speaking  terms.  Consequently  the  school  had  been  conducted  In  a  very  poor  manner,  there  being 
no  order  or  system  about  any  thine     The  state  of  things  showed  that  no  interest  had  been  taken  in 

alio" 


the  children.  They  had  been  allowed  all  kinds  of  hurtful  privih;ges.  I  found  nothing  here  that 
-would  give  them  any  pleasure — no  toys,  games,  picture  books;  not  even  a  swing  for  their  amuse* 
ment.  I  learned  that  they  were  constantly  running  away,  and  that  tlio  dormitories  were  locked  at 
night  to  prevent  them  doing  so :  also,  that  some  of  the  large  boys  wouhl  often  return  to  the  school  as 
late  as  12  o'clock  at  night,  and  many  times  they  would  be  intoxicateil.  The  children  were  notexamincd 
by  the  physician  lK*fore  entering  nrhool:  consequentljr  many  diseases!  ontut  were  admittiKl.  I  found 
thriM)  full-bloo<led  Norwegian  children  enrolled  as  children  of  the  Walla  Walla  tribe,  who  had  been 
receiving  all  the  privileges  of  the  Indians. 

I  am  glad  tosavthe  school  is  conducted  in  a  ditferent  manner  now.  Peace  and  hnnnony  have 
reigned  among  all  the  employes  during  the  past  year.  The  children  have  all  been  examined' by  the 
agency  physician,  and  many  aiHeii.^ed  ones  were  not  allowed  to  return. 

The  dormitories  are  not  now  locked  at  night,  aud  we  have  hud  comparatively  few  runaways.  The 
children  are  not  allowe<l  to  go  to  their  homes  to  spend  the  night,  as  was  the  former  custom,  yet  they 
are  contented  and  happy.  Nothing  has  been  left  undone  to  instruct  aud  give  them  pleasure.  I  have 
interested  Christian  sbcietiea  in  these  children,  and  they  wnt  many  boxes  and  barrels  containing 
toys,  games,  dolls,  books,  etc.,  which  enabled  us  to  have  a  beautiful  Christmas  tree. 
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S«licioiu  Mnriee. — I  am  sornr  to  say  that  no  missionary  fa  here  to  aid  in  our  work.  We  hare  Sun- 
day Bohooi  in  tiie  morning  ana  a  song  service  in  the  eveniug,  which  is  often  attended  hy  outside  Indi- 
ans, who  seem  to  enjoy  hearing  the  children  sing. 

Health. — We  have  had  but  little  sickness  during  the  year,  owing  greatly  to  the  cleanliness  of  the 
school  and  the  care  taken  of  the  children. 

Schoolroom  work. — The  advancement  of  the  yonnser  children  was  especially  satisfactory,  as  Miss 
Bnshee,  their  teacher,  is  much  interested  in  her  work.  The  exhibition  at  the  close  of  the  term  would 
have  been  a  credit  to  any  school. 

Oardsniag. — The  garden  cultivated  by  the  bovs  promises  to  be  a  good  one.  The  early  vegetables 
wore  ei^oyed  by  the  children  before  they  le/t  for  their  vacation.  If  tho  soason  continues  good, 
enough  cabbage,  onions,  potatoes,  carrots,  et'C.,  will  be  raisetl  to  supply  tho  school. 

Butter-making. — The  girls  have  taken  great  interest  in  attending  to  tho  milk  and  making  butt^^i. 
Before  the  warm  weather  commenced  they  made  between  IS  ana  20  pounds  a  week.  Many  of  the 
children  are  fond  of  milk ;  they  are  all  encouraged  to  drink  it. 

Cooking. — Miss  Briggs,  who  nas  charge  of  the  kitchen,  has  spared  no  pains  In  teaching  the  girls  to 
cook,  and  her  influence  is  especially  good.  Tho  bread  is  always  good ;  sai  of  the  large  ^rls  and  many 
of  the  little  ones  have  been  taught  to  make  good  bread. 

Poultry. — I  found  about  one  dozen  hens  here.  We  now  have  about  100  young  chickens,  which  have 
been  raised  bv  the  small  girls;  they  greatly  en.1ov  taking  care  of  them. 

Flowers.— Tlie  boys  and  girls  took  interest  and  pleasure  in  cultivating  flowers,  and  enjoyed  the  fruits 
of  their  labor. 

Oflkial  visitors. — In  January  our  school  was  visited  bv  Mr.  Province  McCormick,  IT.  S.  Indian  in- 
spector;  the  following  month  by  Col.  John  Lane,  a  special  agent.  I  feel  grateful  to  both  gentlemen 
for  the  interest  they  manifested  in  this  school. 

Oonolosion. — I  will  say,  since  Mr.  Uarper  has  been  agent,  I  have  been  troati^d  witli  a  great  deal  of 
courtesy  and  consideration,  which  jgreatlv  encourages  me.    Allow  mo  to  express  my  sincere  thanks 
to  the  office  of  Indian  AfliiirB  for  their  lioeral  support  to  this  school  during  the  jUMt  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

Mollis  V.  Gaithbh, 

Suptrintendent^, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  WARM  SPRINGS  AGENCY. 

Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oreg.,  August  15, 1894, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  this  agency  for  the  portion 
of  the  fiscal  year  beg^inning  August  10,  1893,  when  I  entered  on  dut}'  as  acting  agent. 

Population  and  inhabitants. — The  population  is  subdivided  as  follows : 

Males  over  18  years 341 

Males  under  18  years 119 

Females  over  16  years 431 

Females  under  16  years 123 

Total 1,014 

Of  this  population  500  belong  to  tho  Warm  Springs  tribe,  400  to  tho  Wascoe,  and 
114  to  the  Pi  I  Itcs,  or  Snake  tribe.  Int'erspersed  and  intermarried  among  the  Wascoes 
are  a  few  Tenino,  John  Day,  and  De  Schutes  Indians  of  tho  bands  known  in  former 
days  as  Walla  Wallas.  Tho  Indians  as  a  whole  are  styled  **  The  Confederated  Tribes" 
and  Bands  of  Middle  Oregon. 

The  Warm  Springs  Indians,  with  but  few  exceptions,  live  in  tepees,  are  robed  in 
blankets,  wear  long  hair,  speak  mostly  Indian  and  Chinook,  and  are  advancing  but 
slowly  toward  the  condition  of  mankind  termed  civilization. 

For  several  years  their  portion  of  the  reservation,  located  about  20  miles  north  of 
the  agency,  lias  been  overrun  with  crickcts,that  have  consumed  the  little  tho  few 
have  sown  and  planted,  producing  a  feeling  of  discouragement  and  disgust  among 
those  who  liave  been  willing  and  anxious  to  cultivate  the  soil. 

The  Wascoes  live  within  a  radius  of  10  miles  from  the  agency,  inhabiting  small 
frame  houses.  Most  of  them  engage  in  farming  on  a  small  scale,  raising  hay  and 
grain.  Tlie  women  are  good  gardeners  and  a  few  raise  potatoes  and  other  hardy 
vegetables  for  winter  use. 

The  Pi  Utes  are  located  on  a  small  creek  8  miles  south  from  the  agency.  They 
have  apparently  made  no  advancement  since  they  were  located  on  the  reservation, 
eight  years  ago.  Their  present  condition  is  one  of  abject  poverty.  They  express  a 
desire  to  advance,  but  claim  they  have  never  been  able  to  get  a  start,  because  there  haa 
never  been  anything  furnished  them  from  the  agency.  A  few  have  small  gardens, 
tho  product  of  which  is  rapidly  consumed,  so  that  nothing  is  saved  for  winter  use. 
They  have  scarcely  anything  but  soil  and  the  few  rags  that  but  illy  cover  them. 
These  Indians  are  willing  and  able  to  do  hard  work,  and  with  a  little  help  in  the 
way  of  a  few  plows,  wagons,  sets  of  harness,  and  seeds,  their  material  welfare  and 
advancement  toward  civilized  ways  and  means  of  living  would  be  greatly  promoted. 
But  few  Indians  are  in  anyways  thrifty.  Nearly  all  are  very  poor,  and  many  of 
them  (about  one- half)  lead  a  nomadic  life  of  vagabond  existence.    In  the  Boiiuner 
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they  go  to  the  mountains,  subsisting  upon  nature's  bounty,  as  found  in  the  form  of 
roots  and  berries.    They  remain  until  driven  in  by  the  snows  and  cold  of  winter. 

The  one  great  drawbaclE  to  the  advancement  of  these  Indians  is  the  ponies — the 
historic  caynse  of  the  desert  plains.  No  matter  how  destitute  the  Indian,  he  would 
rather  starve  than  part  with  a  pony,  and  spends  several  months  each  year  in  round- 
ing np,  branding,  and  breaking  animals  worth  from  $2.50  to  $10  a  head,  and  which 
he  will  not  sell  for  four  times  their  actual  value.  Wealth  and  power  are  gauged  by 
tlie  number  of  ponies  possessed,  no  matter  of  how  little  real  value  and  ase  the  ani- 
mals may  be.  The  ponies,  besides  consaming  a  great  amount  of  grass,  destroy  an 
equal  amount  by  tramping  over  it.  They  are  too  hardy  to  succumb  to  the  rigors  of  a 
severe  winter  that  will  kill  the  American  horse  and  Texas  steer,  but  continue  to  mul- 
tiply, until  at  present  there  are  about  10,()00  head  on  the  reservation.  The  Indians 
will  never  advance  until  compelled  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  stock  of  ponies.  It  is 
my  intention  to  refuse  further  assistance  to  those  who  insist  upon  keeping  large 
bands  of  ponies. 

A  few  of  the  Indians  own  small  herds  of  cattle,  and  furnish  the  beef  required  at  the 
agency  and  schools.  One  Indian  has  7,000  head  of  sheep  and  numerous  cattle.  He 
is  otherwise  prosperous,  due  entirely  to  his  own  individual  thrift  and  energy.  He 
is  the  only  well-to-do  Indian  on  the  reservation,  and  never  solicits  assistance  in  any 
form  from  the  agency.  His  advantages  have  not  been  superior  to  the  many,  nor 
equal  to  the  few  who  have  been  educated  by  the  Government.  He  is  advanced  in 
years  and  does  not  speak  English.  I  cite  this  case  (which  is  the  more  conspicuous 
for  being  the  isolated  one)  to  show  that  the  Indians  could  advance  toward  prosperity 
by  raising  sheep  and.cattle  in  lieu  of  the  worthless  ponies  they  now  waste  so  much 
time  and  energy  in  caring  for.  The  prowess  and  superiority  of  the  pony  Indian  over 
his  whiteineiglibor  in  this  locality  is  never  so  marked  as  when  he  is  performing  work 
that  requires  him  to  be  mounted;  and  for  the  herding,  caring  for,  and  the  general 
handling  of  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  on  the  plains,  he  is  an  invaluable  man  and  has 
no  superior. 

Soil  and.elimate.-7The  soil  produces  an  abundance  of  bunch  and  other  grasses,  well 
adapted  to  grazing  purposes  for  either  cattle,  horses,  or  sheep.  The  farming  lands 
cover  buta  limited  area,  which  in  a  favorable  season  will  produce  a  fairly  abundant 
yield  of  winter  wheat'and  rye.  Spring  grain  is  usually  a  failure.  The  garden  or 
vegetable  producing  land  is  of  still  more  limited  area.  It  is  located  along  the  creek 
and  river  bottoms. 

The.climate*is  hot  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter.  The  reservation  is  located  in 
what  is.called  the  dry  belt  of  eastern  Oregon.  On  account  of  its  i>roximity  to  the 
high  mountain  peaks,  which  are  perpetually  covered  with  snow,  frosts  occur  during 
every  month  of  the  year  except  in  August.  It  is  due  to  this  that  delicate  fruits  and 
vegetables  can  not  be  produced  except  in  a  lew  favored  localities. 

Civilisation.— I  regret  to  report  the  Indians  in  a  very  backward  state,  due  to  innate 
indifference  to  and  isolation  from  the  elevating  inlluences  of  civilization,  the  lack 
of  which  as. an  object  lesson  has  been  most  noticable  at  the  agency  in  years  past. 
Some,  improvement  is  noticeable,  but  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  to  raise  them 
to  the  average*standard  now  existing  among  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest. 

Bnildingt. — The  original  buildings  are  known  as  box  frame.  They  are  small, 
squatty,  and  old,  in  a  sad  state  of  dilapidation  and  decay,  and  but  illy  adapted  to 
the  use  of  man  or  beast. 

A  substantial  modern  frame  cottage  has  been  erected  for  the  agent's  use,  and  the 
buildings  that  were  of  any  value  (and  some  that  were  not)  were  repaired  sufficiently 
to  afford  partial  cover  and  protection  from  the*elements  during  the  winter  months. 

Indian  police. — There. has  been  arduous  and  difficult  work  for  the  entire  force. 
Besides  the  usual  routine  police  duty  at  the  agency  and  schools,  ft  has  beenneces- 
sary  to  look  after  the  sheep  and  cattle  trespassing  *upon  Indian  lands  near  the 
northern  boundary.  This  portion  of  the  reservation  is  also  a  resort  for  horse 
tbievea  and  other  outlaws  from  the  neighboring  counties. 

Private  Car))oli8,  of  the  Indian  police,  met  his  death  in  an  attempt  to  arrest  two 
outlaws  camped  on  the  reservation,  for  the  capture  of  whom  a  reward  had  been 
offered.  In  an  exchange  of  shots  Carpolis  was  fatally  and  the  leader  of  the  outlaws 
seriously  wounded.  This  resulted  in  Carpolis's  death  and  the  delivery  of  the  out- 
laws tO'the  civil  authorities.  Carpolis  was  one  of  the  three  Indians  who  captured 
Capt.  Jack,  of  Modoc- war  celebrity.  He  was  a  model  policeman  and  a  valuable 
man  for  work  involving  hardship  and  daring.  When  an  Indian  policeman  loses 
his  life  in  the  line  of  duty,  it  would.seem  but  just  that  the  Government  make  some 
provision  for  his  widow  and  minor  children. 

To  secure  the  best  men  for  the  service,  it  is  my  opinion  the  pay  of  privates  should 
be  $15  and  that  of  captains  $25  per  month,  together  with  the  ration  as  now  author- 
ized. 

Indian  ooorti. — ^There  is  no  established  court  for  Indian  offenses,  so  the  acting  agent 
}iae  conetitot^  himo^lf  a  summary  court  m<\  administers  justice  after  informal 
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hearings.  Certain  minor  caeee  have  been  adjudicated  by  a  police  court,  consisting 
of  the  police  captains  and  two  priyates.  No  record  has  bc*en  kept  of  the  cusee 
adjudicated,  and  trivial  complaints  have  not  been  entertained.  A  regularly  estab- 
lisiied  court  is  urgently  needed. 

Boadi. — The  snow  and  rain  of  winter  ft'equently  render  the  roads  impassable  for 
wheeled  vehicles,  so  at 'times  the  only  lueuuH  of  travel  is  on  horses.  In  the  spring 
it  is  necessary  to  repair  the  dama^^e  of  winter.  Upon  my  arrival  last  August  I 
exacted  three  daysMabor  from  each  able-bodied  male  Indian,  and  this  year  it  has 
been  necessary  to  renuire  live  days'  labor.  The  Indians  are  willing  to  work  on  the 
roads;  but  most  of  them  subsist  upon  roots,  and  claim  the  food  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  enable  them  to  perform  hard  labor.  As  a  result,  the  few  Indians  who  have 
bettor  food  are  required  to  feed  the  many  who  have  only  roots. 

EdacatioiL — Two  boarding  schools  have  been  in  operation  during  the  greator  portion 
of  the  school  year.  The  school  at  Simuasho  has  been  well  and  ably  conducted  with 
the  best  of  results.  The  buiUlings  are  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  school,  but 
with  the  improvements  recently  made  will  do  for  another  year.  The  location  is  bad, 
and  if  the  school.is continued  at  Simnasho  anew  site  should  be  selected  and  modem 
buildings  erectod  thereon.  The  recommendations  made  by  Su])erintondent  Hertzog 
are  concurred  in. 

An  agency  boarding  school  has  not  been  successfully  conducted.  Bad  manage- 
ment, superinduced  by  inefficiency  and  pii^t  evil  iulluences  at  the  agency,  engender- 
ing petty  strifes  among  employ(^s,  made  it  necessary  to  change  the.]>er8onnerof  the 
force.  This  has  resulted  in  a  ])erc6ptible  improvement  ami  advancement  of  the 
general  welfare  of  theschool.  The  boys  got  the  upper  hand  of  the  superintendent 
duringthe  previous  school  year  and. are  not  at  present  in  a  good  state  of  discipline 
and  control.  It  will. require  a  man  of  unfaltering  firmness,  well  supported  by  his 
subordinates,  to  undo  the  miHchiof  ot  the  past,  to  get  things  readjusted  and  firmly 
established  on  lines  that  load  to  successful  results. 

Bpihtaal  administration. — The  two  missionary  clergymen  (one  at  each  school)  have 
administered  to  the  spiritual  needs  ofludiausand  whites  to  the  apparent  satisfac- 
tion of  all  concerned.  The  influence  exercise^l  has  been  benign  and  should  be  a 
potent  factor  m  the  civilization  of  the  Indians.  The  missionaries  are  maintained  by 
a  board  of.missions  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  and  receiveino  money  assist- 
ance'from  the  Government. 

Employ^B. — I  found  certain  employee's  not  only  neglectful  of  the  duties  of  office bnt 
misapplying  both  public  property  and  funds,  it  was  an  open  boast  that  an  agent 
could  only  remain  on  the  reservation  by  the  consent  of  the  employiSa,  which  could 
only  be  secured  by  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  powers  of  office  to  them. 
Changes  were  nn]>eratively  uecess.'iry,  and  have  been  made  solely  for  cause  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  service.  While  all  have  noc  .proved  efficient,  most  of  them 
have,  and, deserve  credit  for  faithful  and  conscientious  performance  of  duty. 

Improvement  and  retrospection. — Many  innovations  have  been  inaugurated  during 
the  year  with  salutary  results  to  all. concerned. 

The  sawmill,  located  20  miles  northwest  Ironi  the  agency,  has  been  practically 
rebuilt,  and  with  the  turbine  wheel  an<l  machinery  recently  purchased  themill  will 
furnish  all  necessary  lumber  for  the  agency  use  and  an  abundant  supply  to  the 
Indians. 

An  irrigating  canal,  mile  in  length,  has  been  constructed  solely  by.Indian  labor. 
This  will  eventuafly  irrigate  sufficient  tillable  land  to  furnish  the  alfalfa  hay  required 
ior  school  and  agency. stock. 

Indian  squatters,  wliose.filthy  '^shacks"  menaced  the  agency  and  school  in  front, 
flank,  and  rear,'have'becii  iorced  to  move  to  the  land  allotted  to  them.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  it  was  necessary  in  most  cases  to  tear  down  the  buildings  over  the 
heads  of  the  occupants,  who  subsisted  by  begging  and  stealing  from  the  agency  and 
school. 

New  school  buildings  are  necessary  if  the  agency  school  is  to  be  continued  and  a 
great  deal  remains  to  bt^  done  in  all  departments  of  the  public  service.  The  pa**! 
year's  work  is  but  a  dro))  in  the  bucket  of  what  is  necessary  to  make  this  reservation 
(classed  by  inspectors  during  the  past  thirty  years  as  the  "  Hotany  Bay"  of  the  Indian 
service)  a  habitable  place  for  the  whites  and  Indians  in  exile. 

Conclusion. — I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  hearty  cooperation  had  at  all 
times  from  the  agency  physician,  Dr.  Richards,  nnd  Superintendente  Hertzog  and 
Nardin,  both  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  schools  and  in  all  matters  tending  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  Indians  and  whites  to  the  improvement  and  credit 
of  the  public  service  on  the  reservation. 

My  gratitude  is  duo  the  Department  for  it«  support  and  confidence,  which  have 
constituted  a  moral  backing,  without  which  my  labors  would  have  been  unavailing. 

E.  £.  Benjamin, 
First  Lieutenant,  First  Infantry ,  Acting  Indian  Agent, 
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Heport  of  Superintendent  of  Warm  Springs  School. 

WkUM  Sprinos  Aqknct,  Obkoon,  June  ^,  1894, 

8iB:  In  acconlance  with  your  directions  I  nubmit  thiM,  my  annual  report: 

Condition  of  School. — On  arriving  I  found  the  school  the  reverse  of  a  model  one,  pupils,  with  few 
exceptions,  disliking  botli  induntriai  and  schoolroom  work,  and  far  from  being  polite  were  mdo  and 
impudent.    There  has  been  marked  improvement  already,  but  more  is  needed. 

Attendance.— The  average  attendance  for  the  yo«:  is  3192i> 

Firstouarter 

Secona  quarter 

Third  quarter 

Fourth  quarter 

Oradinr  and  schoolroom  work. —Instead  of  teaching  the  same  subiects  twice  each  day,  the  grading 
and  division  of  industrial  and  schoolroom  work  have  been  changed  so  that  all  pupils  of  any  one  uf 
the  grniles  Iiave  been  in  the  schoolroom  at  the  same  time,  and  all  been  engased  in  industrial  work  the 
other  half  day.  The  industrial  work  was  not  required  of  tho  young  children  in  the  lower  grades. 
Tht>y  attended  both  morning  and  afternoon  Hossions  of  school.  As  pupils  of  suitable  age  have  only 
a  half  day  in  the  schoolroom,  this  change  seemed  very  important  so  as  to  give  as  much  instruction  as 
possible  in  the  limited  time. 

1!he  study  hour  in  the  evening  has  been  devoted  to  preparing  lessons  and  vocal  music,  except  Fri> 
days,  that  evening  being  given  to  recreation. 

IndastrialiBBtruction.— The  boys  have  received  instruction  in  gardening,  farming,  caring  for  stock, 
and  some  rough  carpentering;  the  girls  in  housekeeping,  cooking,  laundry  work,  and  sewing.  Knit* 
ting  and  but&ir  making  have  been  included  in  tlie  instruction  given.  The  amount  of  industrial 
insiruetion  ^pvcn  the  bovs  hat*  been  limited  on  account  of  the  late  spring.  Farm  work  has  had  to  be 
done  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Farming.— The  unusual  rainfall  of  last  winter  delayed  work  on  the  fkrm  so  that  when  I  took  charge, 
March  14, 1894,  there  was  not  a  foot  of  ground  plowed  for  gaixlen  nor  any  spring  work  begun.  To 
assist  the  industrial  instructor  to  make  up  for  the  delay,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  take  the  boys 
who  were  to  attend  school  during  the  forenoon  to  the  garden  for  work  from  7:30  to  8:30,  and  those  in 
school  in  tho  afterno«m  from  4  to  5 :  15. 

We  have  now  7  acres  of  garden  and  have  added  G  acres  of  grain  for  hny  to  that  sown  last  fall,  mak« 
log  18  in  all.  The  garden  contains  potatoes,  peas,  sweet  com,  onions,  beans,  radishes,  beets,  carrota, 
fiarsnips,  tomatoes,  cabbages,  squasnes,  and  young  pituits  of  rhubarb  and  asparagus,  all  in  fine  condi^ 
tioD.  It  has  already  furnished  250  dozens  line  radishes,  besides  onions  and  greens  for  the  children's 
table. 

The  cows  have  furnished  milk  for  the  table  and  for  5  calves  that  ^e  are  raising,  3  of  these  having  been 
tanght  to  drink  milk  (which  aroused  much  interest  among  the  boys)  so  as  to  save  the  cream.  This 
cream  has  made  77^  pounds  of  butter,  used  on  the  children's  table.  Seven  acres  of  the  hay  (over  tt 
tons)  are  cut  and  stored  for  next  winter. 

ImproTomonts.— One  acre  of  lund  has  been  cleared,  grubbed,  plowed,  and  added  to  the  garden  this 
spring:  150  rods  of  new  fence  (wire)  have  been  buUt  and  150  rods  of  rail  fence  laid  over.  A  sitthig 
room  was  built  for  the  boys  during  tho  winter. 

Buildings. — Tho  condition  of  tho  school  buildings  is  decidedly  bad.  The  decayed  timbers  and  floors 
and  the  bad  odors  arising  from  them  must  endanger  health,  to  say  the  least. 

Health. —  In  spite  of  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the  buildings  tho  school  has  been  almost  wholly 
free  trma  serious  illness,  though  slight  illness  has  been  qaite  frequent.  Careful  attention  to  oleanli- 
oess  and  the  faithful  assistance  of  the  agency  physician  account  in  part  for  our  good  fortune.  To 
prevent  any  wrong  impression  as  to  the  sanitaiy  needs  of  the  school  I  think  it  my  duty  to  add  that 
we  bad  one  case  ol^typhoid  fever  in  the  building,  tho  matron's  daughter,  who  was  ill  tnree  weeks  as 
per  the  nhysioian's  record  of  attendance. 

Miscollaiieous. —  I  would  recommend  tho  purchase  of  an  evaporator,  snob  as  can  be  used  on  the 
kitchen  range  to  dry  vegetables  that  are  not  needed  for  iiiimoxhate  use  and  would  decay  if  not  dried, 
snch  as  string  beans,  green  peas,  sweet  com,  etc.  These  v  ould  add  variety  to  the  usual  rations  and 
be  much  relished  by  the  pupils  during  the  winter  and  sj>riug. 

1  deem  it  Jast  to  yourself  that  I  should  acknowledge  the  promptness  with  which  yon  have  attended 
to  all  matters  referred  to  you,  your  courtesy  in  all  of  our  ousiness  relations,  and  your  sujiport  and 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  school. 
Very  respectfuUy, 

EUGKMB  C.  NABDIM, 

Suptnintendent. 
Lieut.  £.  £.  Benjamin, 
Aeting  Indian  Agent. 


Keport  of  Superintendent  of  Simnasho  School. 

SuufASHO,  Obbq.,  June  28,  2894. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  my  second  annual  report  of  the  Simnasho  Indian  boarding 
school : 

The  school  is  situated   5  miles  from  Tho  Dalles,  tho  nearest  railway  station. 

The  school  building  is  24  by  00  and  two-storv,  witli  a  one-story  addition,  20  bv  24,  used  for  tho  boys* 
sitting  room.  The  first  floor  contains  two  schoolrooms  and  the  second  the  uoys' dormitory.  This 
building  was  ceiledlast  autumn  and  is  very  comfortable  compared  with  what  it  hud  been.  The  board* 
ing  house  is  22  by  58  and  one-and  a-half-story,  with  an  addition  24  by  48>.  This  building  contains  the 
kitchen,  dining  room,  mess  kit-chen,  sewing  room,  girls'  sitting  room,  girls'  dormitory,  and  employees' 
rooms.    The  industrial  teachers'  bonne  is  a  24  by  2JB  one-story  building. 

These  buildings  are  in  such  a  condition  that  patch  work  and  additions  are  almost  useless,  and  I 
ngree  with  tho  suggestion  of  Special  Agent  John  Lane  that  the  host  that  could  be  done  is  to  let  them 
gofor  another  year  and  then  tear  them  down  and  build  a  substantial  building.  Thesite  where  the 
main  buildings  are  is  such  that  th<^  drainage  from  three  sides  must  flow  toward  the  Iniildings  The 
new  building  should  be  placed  about  300  feet  portbwQst  ftoQx  the  present  site^  whore  the  water  uatoz- 
^ilj  flaws  in  three  directions. 
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The  water  snpply  hiw  beeu  «ufRolent  durine  the  past  year  and  will  be  ample  for  tliia  year.  A  wind 
pump  should  be  erected  and  a  reservoir  built  to  store  water  for  dry  weather  aud  for  irrigating;  the 
garden. 

The  school  opened  September  4,  with  3  puitilg.    The  sreater  part  of  the  Indiana  were  away  hop- 

Sicking.  They  returned  in  October,  and  by  the  last  of  the  month  we  had  13  girls  and  19  boys.  Tim 
>tal  enrollment  is  97  boys  and  28  girls ;  4  boys  nnd  4  girls  were  refected  by  the  physician  on  examina- 
tion. No  effort  was  roaue  to  bring  in  new  pupils,  since  we  had  more  than  the  physician  (Dr.  Lamb) 
agreed  for  us  to  accommodate. 

rhe  pupils  were  graded  according  to  tho  course  of  study  in  the  regulations.  The  interest  in  edu- 
cation IS  on  the  Increase,  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils  is  fair.  They  take  special  interest  in  reading, 
writing,  and  language  work.  With  few  exceptions  tho  children  can  speak  English  well  enough  to 
keep  up  an  ordmary  conversation.  The  younger  pupils  very  readily  learn  to  speak  the  English 
language,  and  make  good  progress  in  their  studies.  Tiie  parents^also  take  more  interest  in  the  f^u* 
oatmn  of  their  children.    Kvening  sessions  were  held  during  the  year,  nnd  were  enjoyed  by  all. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  year  is  25  boys  and  18  girls.  The  average  age  is  12  years  for  the 
boys  and  13  years  for  the  girls.  One  boy  was  under  6  years  of  age,  and  1  boy  and  1  girl  were  nv«r 
18  years.  Five  girls  and  6  boys  were  between  tho  ages  of  16  and  18.  The  largest  Average  attendance 
in  any  month  was  in  April. 

The  bora  were  regularly  detailed  at  the  beginning  of  tho  month  to  do  the  morning  and  evening 
chores.  They  took  care  of  9  head  of  cattle  and  cows,  10  hogs  with  an  increase  of  13,  one  pony,  and  2 
mules.  Thev  milked  5  cows  and  sawed  and. split  the  w<m^  for  tho  school.  JProm  4  to  8  boys  were 
detailed  for  nirm  work,  repairing,  ditching,  painting,  whitewashing,  etc.,  when  tho  weather  was  favor- 
able for  outside  work,  with  the  help  of  tho  iodustrial  teacher  they  put  out  17  acres  of  rye  nnd 
wheat.  4  acres  of  potatoes,  1|  acros  for  garden,  and  built,a  hog  house. »  root  house,  and  other  repidns  at 
the  schoolhonse.    Also  about  1  mile  of  fence,  and  2  acres  of  new  ground  were  breken. 

The  rye  and  wheat  started  well,  also  the  garden,  but  the  crickets  have  ruined  all;  even  the  potatoes 
may  snner  the  same  fate. 

The  sewing-room  work  was  well  done ;  543  new  articles  were  mode,  besides  the  mending  of  boys*  and 
girls'  clothing  and  darning  of  the  stockings  and  socks. 

Three  boys  were  detailed  to  do  the  heavier  work  in  washing,  while  the  girls,  with  assistance  of  the 
laundress,  did  the  other  part  and  the  ironing.  This  department  works  wider  great  disadvantages, 
the  washhouse  being  too  small  and  being  used  e^  a  bathing  room  for  both  boys  and  girls,  while  the 
ironing  is  done  in  the  dining  room,  where  It  frequently  interfercH  with  the  work  there. 

Bix  girls  were  detailed  for  work  in  tlie  kitchen  aud  dining  room,  where,  under  the  instruction  of 
the  cook,  they  prepare<l  the  meals  for  the  scho*»l,  and  learned  how  to  bake>bread,  cakes,  pies,  and 
cookies.  The  older  girls  can  prepare  a  meal  as  nicely  as  could  be  SNked  in  common  cooking.  Thej 
took  care  of  the  milk  from  6  cows  and  made  125  pounds  butter  besides  the  milk  used  on  the  table. 
During  tho  last  two  months  they  took  care  of  two  dozeu  chickens  and  take  great  pride  in  them. 

The  girls  were  regularly  detailed  by  the  matron,  and  were  instructed  in  sweeping,  scrubbing,  making 
their  beds,  and  taking  care  of  their  dormitory  and  sitting  room,  and  taking  care  of  their  clothins, 
arranging  them.  The  boys  made  their  own  beds  and  took  care  of  their  building  and  the  achom- 
rooms. 

The  health  of  tho  school  has  been  excellent  during  this  year. 

The  needs  are  manifold,  but  will  be  little  use  until  the  buildings  are  changed  to  higher  ground.  A 
wind  pump  and  reservoir  would  bo  a  great  help,  and  a  butcher  sho))  should  be  built,  so  that  beeves 
can  be  killed  in  better  shape. 

The  missiou  and  the  school  work  have  been  in  harmony ;  the  best  of  relations  exist  between  the 
two. 

With  sincere  regrets  at  parting  from  this  school  and  tho  emploj6s;  with  many  thanks  for  peat 
favors  nnd  oourteouH  treatment  by  the  Department  and  tho  agent,  Lieut.  E.  E.  Benjamin,  I  shall  turn 
to  my  new  licld  of  labor,  hoping  for  success  and  the  generous  supi>ort  of  the  Department  and  the  agent. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

S.  L.  Hsimsoa, 
Superintrndent  and  J*fineipal  TttuKer. 
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REPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

REPORT  OF  CROW  CREEK  AND  LOWER  HRULfi  AGENCY. 

Crow  Crkkk  and  Lowku  Brul^:  Consolidated  Agkncy, 

Crow  Creek f  S.  />.,  August  g4,  1894. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instrnctionH  roiitnined  in  yonr  ciivul^jr  letter  dated  .July 
5|  1894,  1  have  tho  honor  to  submit  the  annual  rei)ort*of  the  atlairs  of  this  agency. 

UKNKKAL   RKMARKS   AIM'LICAnLK   TO   DOTH   AGENCIES. 

Drought. — Seldom  has  any  conntry  experienced  a  more  general  drought  than  has  pre- 
vailed in  this  section  for  the  past  six  months,  with  i'requent  hot  winds  which  have 
devastated  crops  to  such  an  extent  as  to  disconrnge  men  of  more  determination  and 
energy  than  the  avcra&;e  Indian  possosaes.  Both  the  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Bml6 
Indians,  encouraged  by  spring  rains,  plowed  and  sowed  a  large  acreage  of  wheat 
and  oats,  and  later  planted  corn  and  garden  seed,  all  of  which  germinated,  came' 
up,  and  for  a  time  the  prospects  for  a  large  crop  were  flattering;  hut  early  in  Hay 
the  sun  and  hot  winds  blasted  all  hopes,  scorched  and  burned  up  everything  gfcea. 
Not  a  bushel  of  grain  will  be  harvested  or  a  vegetable  of  any  kind  gathered  OA 
either  of  these  reservations. 
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Indoftries. — The  Indians  h:ivo  certainly  worked  bard  on  their  allotments  this  year, 
their  principal  occupations  being  fanning,  stock-raising,  and  freighting.     Stock- 
raising  being  the  most  profitable  in  this  climate,  I  am  endeavoring  to  have  them 
turn  their  attention  more  particularly  to  this  branch  of  industry. 

Police. — The  police  of  those  agencies  are  reliable,  willing,  brave  men.  They  are 
cantious,  and  ever  ready  to  execute  any  ordorfi  given  to  tliem.  They  sUould  receive 
more  wages,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the}'  furnish  their  own  hornes  and 
forage. 

Judges. — Tlie  judges  of  the  courts  of  Indian  offenses  have  execnted  well  their 
duties.  Their  decisions  have,  as  a  rule,  lieen  satisfactory.  They  are  a  great  help 
to  an  agent,  relieving  him  of  many  small  anno.yances. 

Education. — Very  few  cliildren  have  been  out  of  school,  and  none  should  he  who 
are  physically  able  to  go.  The  effects  of  the  school  on  these  reservations  are  almost 
marveious.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  schoolboys  now  out  haying,  and 
those  whom  I  found  eight  years  ago  in  school,  ami  now  married,  show  much  advance- 
ment over  those  who  have  not  att-ended  any  school.  As  schools  grow  in  size,  how- 
ever, they  become  more  and  more  unmanageable.  In  my  opinion  smaller  schools  do 
the  most  thorough  work. 

In  my  judgment  civil  service  in  Indian  schools  is  not  meeting  with  the  success 
that  was  predicted  it  would  bring.  It  forces  together  people  who  are  ft^uently 
uncongenial  and  too  often  uninterested  in  the  work.  I  believe  better  results  were 
obtained  when  agents  had  the  appointing  jmwer.  At  that  time  transfers  were  some- 
thing almost  unheard  of,  while  under  civil  service  rules  changes  are  constantly 
taking  place  and  a  lack  of  harmony  too  often  prevails.  It  would  appear  that  an 
agent  interested  in  his  work  might  select  persons  to  fill  the  school  positions  under 
him — people  who  would  be  more  in  sympathy  with  the  work  than  tue  Civil  Service 
Commission  can  possibly  know  from  examining  persons  with  whom  they  have  no 
personal  acquaintance.  Employds  in  an  Indian  school  need  something  besides  a 
knowledge  of  books — they  should  possess  a  general  adaptation  for  the  work.  Under 
civil  service  no  less  than  six  changes  have  taken  place  in  one  year  at  Crow  Creek, 
and  not  one  of  the  em])loyds  changed  are  out  of  the  service. 

Irrigation. — The  subject  of  irrigating  these  reservations  becomes  of  more  importance 
each  year.  The  droughts  that  have  prevailed  for  the  past  few  years,  each  succeeding 
om;  growing  more  severe,  hjis  made  irrigation  a  necessity.  The  best  and  only  way 
this  can  be  afibrded  is  by  means  of  artesian  wells,  and  at  least  two  of  these  should 
be  put  down  on  each  reservation  at  once.  The  natural  creek  beds  found  here,  with 
a  well  at  the  head  of  them  could  be  changed  from  a  '*  dry  creek ''  to  a  running  stream 
that  would  afford  water  for  man  and  animals ;  dams  and  flumes  could  be  constructed, 
and  Indian  farms  irrigated. 

Bations. — Nothing  could  be  more  demoralizing  than  the  system  of  issuing  rations 
to  Indians;  and  while  the  time  for  issuing  has  been  extended  to  every  two  weeks 
at  the-se  agencies,  instead  of  every  week,  yet  I  realize  that  entirelv  too  much  time  is 
consumed  in  traveling  to  and  from  the  agencies  for  their  supplies,  and  a  prop  is 
afforded  the  Indians  to  lean  upon.  They  will  never  become  self-su]  porting  so  long 
as  they  know  they  can  get  their  rations  from  the  Government.  It  would  be  much 
hetter  to  pay  them  the  equivalent  to  rations  in  cash  and  let  them  buy  for  themselves. 
It  IS  too  bad  to  see  able-bodied  men  coming  every  issue  day  and  drawing  rations 
instead  of  earning  their  owns  support. 

Slaughterhouses.— At  last  the  old  degrading,  demoralizing,  filthy  manner  of  slaugh- 
tering beef  cattle  for  issue  has  received  a  death  blow.  A  new,  commodious  slangh- 
t4.^rhouse  has  been  built  at  each  of  these  agencies,  and  as  soon  as  appliances  can  be 
]>ut  in,  beef  will  be  slaughtered  and  issued  by  an  experienced  bntcher.  In  my 
judgment  no  more  important  measure  has  been  adopted  at  these  agencies,  and  it  is 
my  belief  that  this  is  a  long  stride  toward  civilization.  Certainly  it  is  an  important 
sanftary  and  dietary  move  and  must  exert  a  wholesome  effect  on  these  people,  proving 
a  ))reventive  against  sickness  and  elevating  them  out  of  a  filthy  habit. 

Means  of  commonication. — These  consolidated  agencies,  with  the  Missouri  River 
between  them,  calls  for  some  means  of  crossing  that  stream.  I  am  of  the  o])iniou 
that  a  strain  launch  or  ferryboat  should  be  furnished  at  once.  The  matter  of  con- 
necting these  agencies  by  telephone  is  also  a  matter  that  should  receive  serious  con- 
sideration. 

CROW   CREEK   AGENCY. 

Crow  Creek  Agency  is  located  25  miles  from  Chamberlain,  S.  Dak.,  the  terminus  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri 
Kiver,  and  is  accessible  by  boat,  stage,  and  private  conveyance.  The  agency  is  very 
I)rettily  located,  and  the  buildinss  are  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation. 

Census.— The  census  of  1894  shows  that  there  are  1,054  Indians  on  this  reservation, 
all  of  whom  are  Sioux;  of  this  number  about  90  are  mixed  bloods. 

Health  of  the  people. — ^These  Indians  are  much  afflicted  with  consumption  and  kin- 
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dTed  di8ease8.    During  the^past  3'ear  the  births  aud  deaths  have  kept  about  an  eren 
pace.    I  believe,  however,  toat  ou  the  whole  this  tribe  is  decreasing. 

Dancing. — When  I  took  charge  of  this  agency  one  year  ago  I  found  the  people  Were 
holding  a  dance  every  week,  on  Monday  nights,  and,  as  they  came  for  their  rations 
on  Fridnv,  but  little  time  was  left  for  them  to  attend  their  stock  and  farms.  I 
ordered  these  dances  to  be  held  not  oftener  than  twice  a  month,  and  on  Friday  even- 
ings.  Even  this  appears  excessive,  but  I  realize  that  it  is  not  best  to  abolisu  them 
entirely  until  some  more  modern  amusement  can  be  substituted.  I  have,  however, 
required  them  to  do  away  with  cxcitiug  speeches  of  bravery ;  and  the  custom  of  throw- 


ing away  property  in  the  dance  has  been  stopped. 
Indnstnes. — These  people  have  m 


never  shown  such  a  willing  disposition  to  work  as 
they  have  this  year.  Stimulated  with  the  promise  of  horses  an(l  cattle,  a  large  acre- 
age of  oats  was  sown  and  extensive  wheat  fields  were  plant<'.d,  only  to  bo  scorched 
and  dried  up  by  the  burning  sun  and  hot  winds.  Later  they  worked  manfully  in 
transporting  the  large  shipment  of  wagons,  plows,  harrows,  et<\,  furnished  under 
treaty  stipulations,  e<arning  over  $1,500,  and  now  tliey  are  engaged  in  cutting  and 

Eutting  up  hay,  which  must  be  gathered  from  small  lake  beds  and  ravines.    It  is 
eliev^  tliat  they  will  be  able  to  cut  over  2,000  tons.     It  has  been  a  hard  year  on  the 
Indians,  but  they  have  worked  with  a  will. 

iBsue  of  stock  cattle,  and  agricultural  implements  under  provisions  of  section  17,  Sioux 
Treaty,  1889. — Ui)on  taking  charge  of  the  agency  last  fall  I  found  a  letter  bearing 
date  July  3, 1893,  addressed  to  my  predccesMor  asking  for  :i  list  of  allottees  over  18 
years,  with  their  xireference  expressed  as  to  style  of  wagt>n,  plow,  etc.,  and  whether 
they  desired  horses  or  oxen.  On  SeptemixT  28, 1893,  your  office  addresMed  a  letter  to 
me  calling  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  nothing  had  been  done  in  this  matter,  and 
directed  mo  to  supply  the  information  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  This  involved 
much  work,  as  it  was  found  many  errors  had  been  made  in  allotments,  and  frequently 
there  were  persons  found  without  any  land  who  thought  they  were  allotted.  The 
work  was  finally  completed,  it  being  ascertained  that  there  were  486  allottees  over 
18  years  of  a^e,  and  the  list  submitted.  On  February  23, 1894,  bids  wore  received 
ana  opened  in  Chicago,  III.,  and  contracts  entered  into  for  the  delivery  to  this 
agency  of— 


Breeding  cows G8C 

Oxen 28 

Forks 486 

Harrows 4S6 

Wagons 4 8t» 

Ox  yokes,  with  chains 28 


Milch  cows,  with  calves 972 

Bulls 30 

Hoes 486 

Plows 486 

Axes,  handled 486 

Sets  double  harness 472 

Mares  (50  per  cent  to  have  colts)  . ..  944 

for  issue  to  the  Indians  of  Crow  Creek  Agency  under  provisions  of  the  treatj'  above 
mentioned. 

On  April  25, 1894,  wo  commenced  receiving  stock,  which  i-ontinued  from  that  date 
until  June  5.  The  undertaking  was  a  large  one,  but  under  au  admirable  system  of 
receiving  and  issuing  the  work  went  fairly  smooth.  Mr.  C.  N.  McCollum,  appointed 
by  the  Depjirtment  to  inKpect  the  stock  cattle,  wsis  conscientious  iu  the  discharge  of 
his  duty.  The  corral  was  changed  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work,  and  with  a  will- 
ing set  of  employes,  who  often,  no  doubt,  grew  tired  of  the  dust  and  heavy  work,  yet 
without  a  word  of  complaint  were  promptly  at  their  places,  enabled  me  to  close  the 
long  rolls  when  the  last  animal  was  otlbred  aud  acce]>ted. 

ThereceivTngof  the  wagons,  harness,  agricultural  im)>lements,  etc.,  was  a  gigantic 
undertaking  when  added  to  the  other  work.  Railroad  men,  transportation  agent, 
and  others  doubted  my  ability  to  handle  so  much  freight  with  Indian  freighters; 
but  I  called  the  Indians  together  and  informed  them  I  want<*.d  a  large  number  of 
teams  to  goto  Chamberlain  aud  bring  up  this  freight.  Seventy-two  teams  reported 
there  at  one  time,  and  cars  were  promptly  unloaded,  so  that  when  the  last  article 
arrived  it  was  at  once  taken  to  the  agency. 

All  of  the  wagons  were  shipped  knocked  d«wu,  and  lia<l  to  be  put  together  before 
issuing.  This  was  also  a  large  undertaking  for  men  inexperienced  in  that  line,  but 
I  organized  my  forces,  and  by  each  man  working  systematically  I  was  able  to  set  up 
a  wagon  complete  every  four  minutes. 

After  the  stock  was  all  issued  I  took  all  the  agricultural  implements  into  the 
agency  stockade  and  began  the  issue.  I  found  by  timing  that  we  loaded  and  issued 
60  outfits,  consisting  of  wagon,  harness,  hoe,  axe,  fork,  plow,  and  harrow,  in  fifty- 
two  minutes,  issuing  to  the  entire  486  Indians  in  one  day. 

Tbe  animals  offered  and  accepted  under  the  several  contracts  were,  on  the  whole, 
as  fine  as  the  country  produces,  and  the  Indians  are  well  pleased  with  the  issue. 

Indians  supplying  the  Oovemment  with  beef  cattle. — For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  these  people  they  are  supplying  beef  cattle  for  the  issue.  In  submitting  my 
aimaal  estimate  for  subsistence  stores,  I  stated  that  these  people  could  supply  900,000 
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ponnds  gross  beef,  or  one-third  of  the  amount  called  for.  They  have  already  put  in 
150,000  ponnds,  and  can  easily  supply  the  balance.  This  not  only  gives  them  ready 
money,  but  encourages  them  in  stock-raising. 

Agency  ffristxnill.— -Much  just  complaint  had  been  made  against  the  black  flour 
made  on  the  burr  mill  at  this  agencv,  and  in  order  that  a  bet^r  grade  of  flour  misrht 
be  manufactured,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  considered  advisable  to  grmd 
the  wheat  for  flour  for  issue  to  Lower  Brul6  Indians,  I  recommended  that  the  burr 
mill  be  changed  to  a  roller  system.  Your  office  saw  the  importance  of  this  matter 
and  I  was  authorized  to  have  the  change  made,  which  was  done  by  the  Edward  P. 
A  His  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  system  now  in  use  is 
second  to  none  in  the  Indian  service. 

Per  capita  payment. — The  $10  per  capita  payment  interest  on  Sioux  fund  paid  in 
February  last  did  much  toward  helping  the  Indians,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
many  of  them  made  judicious  investments  with  their  money. 

Schools. — The  boarding  school  at  this  agency  has  been  rather  demoralized.  Too 
many  changes  in  employes  have  undoubtedly  taken  place.  It  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  transfers  will  not  be  ma<lo  during  the  coming  school  year.  One  grade  iu 
this  school  had  as  many  as  four  different  teacher^  during  the  year  just  closed,  and  it 
is  9afe  to  say  that  the  children  of  that  grade  know  but  little  more  than  they  did 
when  they  started  in. 

The  year,  however,  has  marked  an  era  of  improvement  in  buildings  and  grounds. 
Under  authority,  I  have  had  the  girls'  dormitory  and  the  old  nchoolhouse  plastered 
with  adamant;  also  a  part  of  the  boys'  dormitory.  This  plaster  is  well  adapted  to 
this  climate.  It  makes  a  fine  finish,' and  it  is  claimed  to  be  fireproof.  Paint  has  been 
purchased  and  the  buildings  are  all  to  have  a  coat  of  fresh  paint.  New  hard- wood 
floors  have  been  put  in  as  far  as  practicable,  and  the  old  buildings  are  now  in  excel- 
lent repair. 

When  I  took  charge,  one  year  ago,  among  the  first  things  I  did  was  to  recommend 
that  an  assembly  hall  and  school- room  building  be  erected.  Authority  was  granted 
for  me  to  publish  an  a<lverti8ement  asking  for  proposals  to  build  the  same  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  and  specifications  prepared  in  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs.  The 
building,  consisting  of  4  school  rooms,  3  of  them  being  en  suite  and  divided 
by  rolling  partitions,  in  order  to  form  an  assembly  room  when  necessary,  is  just  com- 
pleted. It  is  a  beautiful,  modern  building  of  the  Queen  Anne  style  of  architecture, 
and  adds  much  to  the  comfort  of  teachers  and  pupils  and  is  an  ornament  to  our 
school  grounds. 

Steam  heat. — Steam  heat  has  become  a  necessity  from  a  danger  standpoint,  there 
now  being  about  40  stoves  required  to  heat  all  of  the  buildings.  Steam  heat,  it 
is  believed,  will  be  moro  economical  and  afi'ord  an  evener  and  more  healthful  temper- 
ature. I  recently  recommended  to  your  office  the  advisability  of  putting  in  a  steam- 
heating  plant,  and  I  am  ^lad  to  note  that  favorable  consideration  of  the  project  has 
been  taken.  When  this  is  done  an  electric-light  plant  should  be  put  in  at  the  same 
time,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  too  many  coal-oil  lamps  now  m  use  throughout 
the  buildings. 

Grace  Minion  School. — The  Grace  Mission  School,  located  on  this  reservation,  12  miles 
southeast  from  the  agency,  under  the  excellent  management  of  Miss  Grace  Howard, 
has  had  a  successful  and  profitable  year.  The  advantages  of  a  home  school,  such  as 
Miss  Howard  conducts,  has  an  influence  far  reaching  in  its  results,  and  it  is  evident 
that  a  small  school  does  more  thorough  work  than  a  large  one.  The  children  under 
Miss  Howard's  charge  are  well  clothed  and  well  behaved. 

The  Boman  Catholic  Mission  School. — The  Immaculate  Conception  School,  also  located 
on  this  reservation,  16  miles  north  from  the  agency,  under  the  excellent  superintend- 
ency  of  Rev.  Father  Pius  Boehm,  has  done  most  satisfactory  work,  and  a  year  of 
progress  is  noted. 

The  Crow  Creek  Hospital,  located  at  the  agency  and  connected  with  the  agency 
boarding  school,  has  done  most  excellent  work,  caring  not  only  for  sick  pupils 
but  aflbrding  treatment  for  a  number  of  outside  p<iticnts.  Dr.  Bridges,  agency  phy- 
sician, and  Miss  Ada  .1.  Porter,  nurse,  have  by  their  untiring  efforts  made  the  work 
a  success;  and  many  hours  of  comfort  have  been  given  to  sick  Indians  who,  hereto- 
fore, have  not  known  what  comfort  meant. 

The  hospital  work  should  receive  every  encouragement,  and  I  feel  greatful  to  you 
for  the  assistance  rendered  in  this  direction.  Another  small  ward  should  be  built 
for  the  isolation  of  infectious  diseases. 

Sehgion. — There  are  three  religious  denominations  on  this  reservation  f  The  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,   with  three  buildings,  one  located  at  the  Grace  Mission 
School,  one  7  miles  northwest  from  this  point,  and  one  at  the  agency,  under  the. 
direction  of  Rev.  H.  Burt  and  four  native  assistants.    Mr.  Burt's  excellent  missionary 
work  here  S])eaks  much  for  him  and  the  influence  exerted  by  him  is  seen  and  felt. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  a  chapel  in  their  school  at  Stephan,  and  under  the 
excellent  mflnagement  of  Rev.  Father  Pius  Boehm  a  good  work  is  being  accomplished. 
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The  Presbyteriane  have  one  charch  bnilding,  14  mileii  southeast  ftom  the  agenojf 
under  the  charge  of  a  native  clem'man,  Rev.  Daniel  Renville,  who  has  exerted  a 
wholesome  influence  over  the  }>eopre  connected  with  his  church. 

Additional  fanners —I  am  convinced  that  another  additional  farmer  should  be  allowed 
for  this  agency  and  that  two  houses  should  be  erected  for  them,  one  in  the  Big  Bend 
country  and  one  on  Smith  Creek,  iiearOrow  Creek. 

These  stations  should  also  be  provided  with  issue  houses,  and  young  Indians  who 
have  served  an  apprenticeship  at  blacksmithing  and  wheelwright  trades  should  be 
encouraged  to  start  shops  in  these  vicinities.  The  wives  of  the  additional  farmers 
should  act  as  field  matrons  aud  assist  the  Indiau  woniou  in  their  districts,  instruct- 
ing them  in  housekeeping  and  the  culinary  departments.  This  would  do  away  with 
much  traveling,  help  establish  good  commuuitics,  and  be  an  important  step  iii  civil- 
ization. 

IX)WER  BRULi^.  AGENCY,   8.   DAK. 

The  work  of  building  tlio  new  agency  under  contract  was  awarded  to  two  men. 
Freeman  A.  French,  of  Chamberlain,  S.  Dak.,  receiving  tlio  contract  for  G  buildings, 
viz,  carpentershop,  blacksmith  shop,  granary,  police  barracks,  a<lniinistration  build- 
ing, and  physician's  residence,  whileMr. GeorgeO.  Holbrook, of Onawa,  Iowa, received 
the  contract  for  8  employ<5s'  cottages,  warehouse  and  issue  house  combined,  and  stable. 
These  buildings  are  all  neat,  commodious,  modem  structures.  The  contractors  per- 
formed the  work  satisfactorily,  and  on  June  30, 1894,  tlielast  building  was  completed 
and  turned  over  to  the  Government. 

The  location  of  the  new  agency  is  in  the  Little  Bend  of  the  Missouri  River,  about 
one-quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river's  bank,  a  beautiful  level  spot  in  the  valley,  yet 
commanding  a  good  view  of  the  river  and  surrounding  country. 

The  distance  from  Chamberlain,  S.  Duk.,  is  abtmt  30  miles,  and  is  accessible  by 
boat  and  private  conveyance.  The  roa<l  from  Chamberlain  is  through  a  level  part 
of  the  country,  and  freightt>rs  experience  but  little  trouble  in  reaching  this  point. 

This  agency  I  had  l)uilt  where  the  topography  of  the  country  is  nearly  level  aud 
on  a  i)lot  700  feet  square,  thoMho])fi,  warehouse,  and  stable  forming  the  corners  around 
this  square.     I  am  having  a  neat  ))icket  fence  built. 

The  distance  from  the  new  agency  t(>  Crow  Creek  Agency  is  about  7  miles,  and 
much  time  and  labor  will  be  saved  an  agent  iu  attending  to  the  official  business  of 
that  place. 

Tlie  buildings  are  too  valuable  to  be  left  without  a  system  of  waterworks  to  use 
in  protecting  them  from  fire ;  and  being  so  near  the  river,  waterworks  could  be  put 
in  at  a  nominal  cost. 

Census. — The  ceuHus  of  those  people,  taken  June  30  last,  shows  a  total  of  97S  Indians, 
all  of  whom  were  Sioux,  147  being  mixed  bloods. 

DisafTeotion. — The  diHattected  element,  who  have  been  living  south  of  White  Uiver, 
on  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  numbering  over  500  when  I  took  charge  one  y<»ar  ago, 
have,  all  but  ten  families,  gone  on  their  reservation — only  four  families  remaining 
on  White  River  and  the  rest  on  Oak  Creek — and  are  fast  becoming  settled. 

To  handle  these  Indians  who  are  enrolled  at  Lower  Bruld  Agency  and  drawing 
rations  there  has  been  no  small  undertaking,  when  the  opposition  that  prevailed, 
not  only  unumg  the  Indians  but  aumng  a  certain  class  of  whites,  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Prior  to  my  taking  charge,  special  agents  had  been  for  a  long  time 
endeavoring  to  have  these  people  return.  A  commission  ha<l  Ijeen  here,  couucils 
held,  votes  taken,  and  finally  the  Indian  Office  gave  as  their  ultiniatum  that  the  peo- 
ple must  return  to  their  own  reservation;  but  none  of  them  came.  I  used  tvll t^e 
persuasion  possible,  and  soon  saw  them  coming  to  their  reservation. 

On  the  evening  of  October  18,  1893,  I  learned  that  about  100  men  and  women  had 
left  their  unlawful  homes  on  White  Uiver  and  gone  plundering  over  the  country. 
Police  messengers  were  sent,  asking  tht?m  to  quietly  return,  which  they  refuseil  to 
do;  and  as  tliey  had  taken  forcible  ])08.seHKion  of  old  Fort  Uandall,  it  was  deemed 
best  to  bring  them  home,  and  20  Indian  ))olice  were  sent  for  them.  They  wero  sur- 
rounded in  the  night,  captured,  disarmed,  and  liehi  for  about  ten  dajs  as  prisoners. 
This  had  a  most  salutary  efl'ect  on  the  others,  and  many  voluntarily  came  back. 
However,  a  feeling  of  discont^'ut  prevailed  over  the  fact  that  one  of  the  ringleaders 
was  allowed  to  remain  on  White  River,  and  on  the  25th  of  June  last  a  stampede  waa 
made  by  about  25  of  the  dise<m tented  parties  who  had  been  brought  in.  Again  the 
police  were  sent  for  them.  They  were  found  at  Crooked  Foot's  cam]),  who  at  once 
showed  fight  and  attempt4>d  to  shoot  and  cut  down  the  police,  but  he  was  promptly 
disarmed,  handeutted,  and  brought  with  the  rest  of  the  renegades  to  the  agency, 
where  they  were  all  held  as  ])rison<'r8  for  tifteen  days,  when  they  wero  released ;  and  ow 
Crooked  Foot  promised  to  give  nu»  no  further  trouble,  but  assist  me  iu  the  work,  he  waa 
given  a  position  on  the  police  force,  and  at  this  time  the  difficulty  $eems  abont  ended. 

1  wish  to  say  tliat  much  credit  is  due  my  clerk  iu  charge,  Mr.  Luke  C.  Hays,  and 
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other  employ^B  at  Lower  Bral^  for  their  assistance  in  sncoessfhlly  terminating  this 
very  troablesome  affair. 

AUotmentB.— Up  to  this  time  435  allotments  have  been  made  to  the  Lower  Bral6 
Indians,  and  it  is  believed  that  another  year  will  see  these  people  all  allotted. 

Indiutiies.—The  principal  industries  are  farming;,  freighting,  and  stock-raising. 
Of  these  pursuits,  stock-raising  is  the  most  profitable,  and  the  people  are  encouraged 
to  devote  their  time  more  fully  to  this  business. 

Last  fall  the  Lower  Brul6  Indians  sold  for  the  first  time  250,000  pounds  of  gross 
beef  to  the  Government,  and  thoy  are  putting  in  a  similar  amount  this  fall.  But  for 
this  fact,  and  owing  to  the  drought,  they  would  have  had  nothing  to  market. 

School. — The  Lower  Bml6  school  has  boon  more  fortunate  than  the  one  at  Crow 
Creek,  hardly  a  change  taking  place  among  thoemnloyi^s  during  the  year,  and  under 
the  management  of  Superinteuilent  George  W.  Neliis  a  successt\il  year  is  noted. 

Tlie  employes  have  uncomplainingly  put  up  with  miserable  school  buildings  and 
numerous  inconveniences.    We  are  thankful,  however,  that  seven  new  commodious  * 
school  biiildiugs  have  been  authoHzed  built  by  your  office,  which  have  been  duly 
advertised,  calling  for  proposals  for  the  erection  and  completion  of  the  same,  and  a 
contract  has  been  entered  into  for  the  necessary  material  and  labor. 

These  buildings  will  be  supplied  with  both  rooms  and  lavatories,  and,  it  is  believed, 
will  be  heated  by  steam.  Wneu  these  buildings  are  finished  Lower  Brul^  will  be  one 
of  the  best,  modem,  and  most  complete  agencies  in  the  service. 

Baligion. — At  present  there  is  but  one  religious  organization  represented  on  this 
reservation,  tliat  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The  Rev.  Luke  C.  Walker, 
a  native  clergyman,  has  charge  of  the  work,  and  with  a  corps  of  willing  workers  is 
exerting  a  wholesome  influence  on  the  people.  They  will  soon  begin  the  erection  of 
a  new  church  near  the  agency. 

Conolngion. — The  past  year  has  noted  success  at  these  agencies.  For  this  much  credit 
is  due  the  employes,  who  have  carefully  and  willingly  given  me  at  all  times  their 
hearty  cooperation. 

I  am  personally  indebted  to  the  Indian  Office  for  much  kind  assistance,  and  on 
behalf  of  these  tribes,  return  yon  my  hearty  thanks  for  your  many  past  favors. 

Inclosed  herewith  is  a  report  from  T.  M.  Bridges,  agency  physician.  Crow  Creek. 
Also  statistics  and  census  for  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Bruld  agencies,  and  reports  of 
Ambler  Caskie,  agency  physician  Lower  BruM  agency,  and  George  W.  Nellie,  super- 
intendent, etc.,  Lower  Brul6  Agency  boarding  school. 
Very  respectfully, 

Frep.  Trkon, 

U,  S.  Indian  Agent, 
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Rkport  of  Physician,  Cuow  Crrek  Agency. 

Crow  Creek,  S.  Dak.,  Augxut  SS,  1894. 

Btr:  I  rmpectfally  submit  tor  your  consideration  tliis  my  second  annual  report  of  this  agenoy  for 
the  year  enuing  Juno  30,  ISSH. 

My  intimate  association  with  these  people  during  the  pAst  year  has  convinced  mo  that  they  have 
visibly  advanced  during  that  time,  anc  today,  not  through  any  especial  effort  on  my  part,  but  rather 
by  reason  of  becoming  better  informed,  by  making  progreiia  along  every  lino  of  civilisation,  they 
have  a  clearer  and  more  rational  idea  of  disease,  its  caanes,  modifying  influenoes,  results,  etc.,  than 
ever  before.  An  important  and  as  yet  totally  unlearned  lesson  is  ventilation.  Ignorance  in  this 
respect  is  the  chief  luctor  in  keeping  a  vitality  in  the  germ  of  consumption  that  is  simply  appalling. 

Thero  has  been  an  average  amount  of  sickuess  ouring  the  year,  nothing  out  of  tne  oralnary,  or 
requiring  particular  mention  here.  Four  Inindred  and  forty-seven  cases  were  entered  on  the  sanitary 
reiwrt,  ana  of  this  numlter  201  were  visited  at  their  homes.  It  is  a  matter  of  gratification  to  say  ths^ 
the  great  majority  of  thcHe  sent  for  me,  it  being  necessary  in  only  a  few  instances  to  go  out  and  hunt 
them  up  after  learning  of  their  illness.  Tliej^o  2U1  patients  required  521  visits  and  1  traveled  2,0U3 
miles  in  making  this  number  of  visits.  Two  hundred  and  forty -six  patients  were  prescribed  for  at 
the  dispensary,  and  in  a<ldition  to  this  number  I  think  at  least  as  many  more  were  treated,  for  insig- 
nificant troubles  and  no  record  made  of  them. 

I  havu  encountered  "medicine  men"  only  a  tew  times,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  case  they 
gave  me  no  trouble  after  the  patient  was  ]>Iac(^  in  my  charge.  Their  days  of  inHuence  are  numlien^a, 
and  in  the  near  future  they  iiee<1  nut  l>c  cfmsidered  an  :m  element  checking  the  advoneo  of  this  )>eople. 

During  the  j'c^r  thero  were  49  deathH.  45  of  which  on^  shown  on  the  sanitary  reports,  the  other  4  ; 
l>cing  brought  out  by  taking  the  annual  ccuhus.  The  following  table  will  show  the  causes  and  num- 1 
ber  of  deaths  resulting  from  each :  ^ 


Tuberculosis 22 

Bronchitis 4 

Diarrhea 3 

Dysentery 2 

Carcinoma 2 

Influenza 2 

Pneumonia 1 

Whooping  cough 1 

^Peritonitfo 1 


Lary  ingitis 1 

Epilepsy 1 

Infantile  convulsion 1 

Gastritis 1 

Suicide I 

Unknown 6 

Total.....' 48 
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Of  this  number  23  were  malee  and  26  females.  Twenty-nine  were  over  5  and  20  were  andM'  5 
years  of  aee.    Thirteen  of  the  number  were  married. 

The  births  numbered  49.  20  males  and  29  females.  An  investigation  of  the  births  and  deaths  for  the 
past  few  years  proves  that  these  people  are  gradaally  decreasing.  The  following  table  is  made  up 
m>m  the  suiitaxy  records  of  the  years  given,  and  is.  t  think,  absolutely  correct: 


Births . 
I>eaths. 


A  decrease  of  20  during  the  seven  years  ending  Deoerabor  31, 1803,  is  a  discouraging  fact  and  one 
fhmiMliing  fhiitful  food  for  roHection.  A  portion  of  this  decrease  can  but  1x>  attributed  to  the  practice 
of  sendins  children  to  the  far  East  for  edacational  pnnioscs.  It  in  true  tliat  they  are  well  eauoatedf 
but  it  is  fldso  equally  true  that  the  fire  of  vitality  is  lignted  under  the  ever  present  germ  of  consump- 
tion by  a  residence  in  a  climate  totally  unlike  his  own  and  from  its  humidity  quite  unsuited  to  him. 
The  result  is  an  educated  Indian  returned  to  us,  but  unfortunately  an  Indian  who  is  in  a  manner 
dead  when  he  does  return.  Taking  this  view  of  the  cose,  we  can  but  prefer  a  little  loss  education,  if 
yon  please,  and  a  little  more  life.  But  as  regards  education  this  is  not  true,  the  child  can  be  Just  as 
well  educated  heie  as  at  the  Eastern  school.  In  this  matter  your  asrency physician  is  to agroat  extent 
a  disinterested  person.  Certainly  he  has  no  intorestin  anv  particular  school  of  the  Bast,  West,  Nort^, 
or  South,  but  he  is  interested  in  numan  life,  and  his  own  observation,  coupled  with  the  riper  judgment 
of  more  experienced  persons,  combine  in  pointlucout  the  unusual  mortality  amons  those  who  are  sent 
totheEastforthe  purpose  of  attending  scnool.  Keopthemhoro.  Eduoate  them  at  home.  linfinitely 
prefer  a  good,  strong,  healthy,  nne<lucated  live  Inuian  rather  than  the  most  highly  educated  dead 
Indian  Imaginable. 

Pupils  and  employes  passed  through  the  school  year  without  any  sorious  epidemic,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  our  scholarn  camo  out  in  the  very  bt^st  |M>Hsible  condition.  So  freqfuently  it  is  the  cane  that 
an  over  enthusiastic  principal  or  teacher  will  adv.ince  a  child  with  such  rapidity  that  its  physical  or 
mental  health  is  seriously  impaired,  that  it  is  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  I  note  the  exorcise  of  that 
good  judgment  which  has  advanced  our  pupils  without  injury  to  body  or  mind. 

From  a  sanitary  pomtof  view  our  grounds  and  buildings  hfive  becMi  kept  in  m<rat  oxoellent  shape. 
New  vaults  were  dug  and  commodious  privies  erected,  dispeusing  with  all  cause  of  complaint  from 
this  source. 

The  boys*  dormitory  has  been  onlareed,  giving  ample  cubic  space.  Many  changes  and  improve- 
ments have  been  niauo  in  the  girls'  building,  not  the  lo««st  of  which  was  the  removal  of  a  lot  of  unsani- 
tary nooks,  corners,  and  closets,  as  well  as  the  straightening  of  Home  undesirably  crooked  halls  and 
passages,  oil  of  which  will  add  a  great  deal  to  the  hotter  ventilation  and  consequent  healthfulness  of 
the  building. 

The  sewer  from  the  laundry  is  an  untrappod  tile  drain.  When  it  is  considered  thait  the  water  going 
through  it  is  poUutiHl  with  every  form  of  germ  life  and  that  it  will  eventually  saturate  the  earth  in 
the  vicinity,  we  can  but  consider  it  a  menace  to  the  continued  good  health  of  our  school  children. 
That  it  has  not  heretofore  bo«n  particularly  dangerous  iH  a  fact  duo  not  to  any  especial  effort  on  oar 
part,  but  rather  to  the  won<lerful  purifying  powers  of  mother  earth.  I  respectfully  sugeust  that  a 
good  lead-Jointed  drainpipe  be  put  down,  leading  a  sufhcient  distance  away  to  be  lafe,  ana  that  it  be 
effectively  trapped. 

During  the  school  year  23G  pupils  and  9  employ6s  were  entered  on  the  sanitarv  re))ort.  Of  this 
numlx^r,  147  were  tn'mted  in  the  hospital  and  given  3.030  days'  treatment.  In  addition  to  these,  5 
patients  from  the  reservation  wero  admitte<l  to  the  hospital  anil  given  421  days'  treatment,  making  a 
total  of  3,451  days'  tn^atment  given  152  patients,  un  avenige  of  22$  days  to  each. 

At  u  glance  the  number  treated  in  Imspital  may  seem  large— thn't  a  big  per  cent  of  the  children 
were  out  of  school  on  account  of  sicknass— but  wlieii  properly  analyzed  it  is  not  so.  Five  were  chil- 
dren so  badly  affecttyl  with  scrofula  as  to  preclude  all  id<ia  of  their  t  nuitment  at  school,  but  by  means 
of  the  hospital  they  not  only  hod  projier  trtMitment,  but  were  enabled  t4)  attend  school  quite  a  good 
deal,  and  the  results  are  one  is  well,  two  almost  so,  and  the  fourth  is  very  much  improved,  so  that  I 
feel  well  repaid  for  the  nearly  1,200  <lays'  treatment  given  them.  I>educti*ng  these  five  and  tne  outside 
patients,  we  have  actually  1,800  day  =«  treatment  to  142  ])atieiits,  an  average  of  a  fraction  over  13  days 
toeach.  * 

)  ros])ectfully  ask  that  at  some  time  in  the  near  future  provision  1»e  mode  for  isolating  one  or  two 
cases  at  the  hoHpital.  An  ample-sized  room  c-an  bo  built  at  a  little  expense  and  it  would  prove  of 
incalculable  b4>nefit. 

1  again  ask  that  1  bo  allowe<l  a  druggist  or  hospital  steward.  As  these  |>eople  are  now  advancing 
they  require  more  and  more  attention.  My  work  in  dis)>ensin;;  medicinoH,  especially  during  the 
school  term,  oc(*upies  a  great  deal  of  time  and  not  infrequently  seriously  interferes  with  a  qnick 
res]>onse  to  calls. 

The  medical  supplies  were  in  the  main  fairly  good:  in  a  few  instances  they  wore  found  inferior  in 
quality,  adulterated,  or  deficient  in  quantity. ' 

In  conclusion  f  wish  to  thank  (/onnnissioner  Browning,  yourself,  and  my  fellow-employes  for  every 
aid  and  help  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties. 
Respectfully, 

T.  M.  Bbidoes, 
Agency  Pkytieian. 

Fred  Tbko.v, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
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Report  of  6upkrintkndent  ok  Lower  Brul£  School. 

Lower  Brul^  Industrial  Boarding  School, 

Oaeoma,  8.  Dak.,  August  It,  1894. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit.  throuffh  IT.  S.  Indian  Agent  Treon,  the  following  report  of  Lower 
Brnle  industrial  boarding  school  for  the  mtcal  year  ending;  Jnne  30,  18M : 

There  were  ouroUeit  daring  the  year  78piipilii — 41  bo^'H  and  37  girls— of  whom  18  were  new  pnpils, 
the  reuinindcr  having  attended  the  school  the  year  previous.  The  average  attendance  by  the  quarter 
was  a.<4  follows : 

First  quarter 61. 5 

Second  quarter 1 70. 5 

Third  quarter 69.8 

Fourth  quartr^r 68. 4 

The  average  att(;iidan<>c  for  the  year  w.is  68. 8  the  largest  in  the  liistory  of  the  school.  Ten  pupils 
won'  disnilsHed  during  tlu*  year  upon  the  reeouimendation  of  the  agency  physician.  AVe  have  no  hos* 
pital  or  iuHnnary,  and  our  dormitory  room  is  so  limited  that  we  are  comi>elied  in  Justice  to  the  other 
pninlA  to  <liHniiHS  thoHo  in  whom  are  developed  sorofulouH  affet'tions. 

Excellent  work  was  done  m  both  school  rooms.    The  classiilcation  for  the  year  was  as  follows : 


Xumlier  of  pupils— 

First 
quart»*r. 

33 

12 

6 

7 

12 

Secoml 
quarter. 

Third 
quarter. 

Fourth 
quarter. 

• 

P'irst  year 

36 

12 

8 

8 

.      12 

36 
10 
11 
6 
10 

7 

Swon<l  y«*ar 

28 

Thirtl  year 

10 

Fourth  year -- 

13 

Fifth  year 

g 

Sixth  j'ear 

3 



70 

Total 

76 

73 

70 

Children  have  advanced  in  general  int-clligonco  as  a  result  of  frequent  observation  lessons  and  the 
nscol  the  supplemental  reading  matter  provided  by  the  Government  and  also  by  kind  Kasteni  friends. 
Great  progrtMis  was  made  in  English  speaking,  esiicciall}*  among  the  little  girls.  Much  time  was 
devoted  to  vocal  music. 

Work  in  tlie  higher  department  was  interrupted  somewhat  by  a  change  in  teachers,  Mrs.  May  D. 
Chun'h  being  trausferretl  to  Tomah,  Wis.,  and  Mrs.  Lizzie  A.  Richards  from  that  school  here.  I 
would  resiHW't fully  suggest  the  iuiuropriety  of  making  such  changes  during  the  school  term  except 
foi  urgent  and  pressing  reasons.  Both  of  tnese  Indies  are  excellent  teachers  and  show  special  fitness 
lor  the  Indian  service.    The  same  i.s  true  of  our  primary  teacher,  Mrs.  Emma  Foster. 

Having  been  considerably  troubled  with  sore  eyes  among  the  ]>upils  throughout  the  whole  year  do 
regular  night  school  was  hehl.  Occasionally,  perhaps  on  an  average  of  twice  a  week,  the  children 
were  brought  together  in  the  evening,  and  the  time  was  consumeil  in  singing,  concert  re<atations,  cal- 
isthenics, and  similar  excrciscrt. 

Schoolroom  work  was  omitted  during  a  recess  of  five  days  at  Christmas  and  ten  days  in  April,  and 
upon  all  public  holidays.  The  holidays  were  i>roperly  observed,  and  the  pe<:nliar  signiucation  of  each 
explained  to  the  pupils.  We  had  intended  giving  a  public'eutertainnient  at  the  close  of  school,  and 
preparations  were  under  way,  but  this  was  givenHip  on  acc-ount  of  the  change  in  teachers. 

Wo  had  under  cultivation  this  year  25  acres  of  laud— 17  in  oats,  5  in  potAtoes,  and  3  in  sweet  com 
and  other  vegetables.  The  season  w.is  most  unfavorable.  The  crop  was  well  put  in,  and  for  a  time 
the  pros])oct  for  a  fair  yi6U\  was  good.  Indeed,  there  was  quite  a  liberal  supply  of  youn^  onions, 
radishes,  and  lettuce  for  several  wei^ks  prior  to  the  close  of  the  school.  Later,  however.  Lot  winds  and 
drought  rendered  everything  a  total  failure.  This  is  the  thinl  year  in  succession  that  thu  farm  and 
garden  have  jiroven  a  failure. 

The  fact  is  that  this  section  of  country  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  general  farming.  It  is  a  fairly  good 
stock  country,  and  those  who  have  engaged  in  ciit tie- raising  havo  )>nMi»ered,  while  those  who  have 
attempted  fanning  have  failed.  It  is  mj*  opinion,  after  more  than  t hrec years '  exi>erience  among  tliese 
Sioux  Indians,  that  less  attention  should  be  given  to  the  attempt  to  raist^  crops  and  more  to  teaching 
the  people  how  to  take  care>of  stock,  seeing  that  they  put  up  sufficient  hay  and  build  proper  shelter 
for  winter.  I  belie^o  tliis  work  should  l>e •commenced  in  the  school  bymaking  stot^k-niising  the 
principal  industry  for  the  boys,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  only  one  by  which  they  can  become  self- 
supporting  on  their  own  reservation.  I  hoi>e  that  when  the  new  school  is  put  in  operation  the 
Department  will  take  this  view  of  the  matter  and  equi]>  it  accordingly. 

In  addition  to  cultivating  the  farm  and  ganlen,  the  boys  have  sawed  and  split  into  suitable  size  75 
cords  of  woinI,  hauled  each  week  (renuiriiig  two  days)  10  wagonhiadsof  water  from  the  river,  one- 
Lalf  mile  distant,  and  kept<fences  ana  grounds  in  order.  Imsides  doing  the  regular  detail  work. 

Industrial  work  for  the  girls  consists  of  general  housekeeping,  dining  room  service  and  work  in  the 
sewing  room,  kitchen,  and  laundry.  Undcrdirection  of  the  matron  and  her  assistiint  the  buildings 
were  at  all  tim(>s  kept  neiit  and  clean,  Bi»ecial  attention  being  given  to  keeping  the  dormitories  and 
play  rooms  in  proper  sanitary  condition.  Many  articles  of  fancy  work  wert»  made  by  thu  girls,  which 
now  adoni  i)lay  rooms  and  dormitorie.««.  The  caVe  of  the  poultry* was  given  the  little  girls.  Over  100 
little  chickens  were  raised  and  260  dozens  of  eggs  were  gathered  during  tlu<  year. 

The  piipils  were  kept  well  clothed,  the  neat  and  tidy  appearance  of  the  girls  especiolly  Iwing  oft«n 
remark<^by  visitors.  In  the  sewing  nMun  the  girls  were  tiioght  to  make  their  own  underwear,  and 
s«mie  wi-re  able  to  cut,  fit  and  make  dresses  without  assistance.  There  were  manufactured  the  follow- 
ing 962  articles: 


Aprons 120 

Chemises 13 

Cloaks 28 

Curtains,  seta 15 

Drawers,  pairs 178 

Dresses 122 

Dresses,  night 32 

ElastioA,  pairs 118 

jaoketa 9 


PantJi,  pairs 6 

Shci^ts 21 

Skirts 08 

Slii>s,  pillow 61 

Table  cloths 4 

Table  covers 2 

Towels 12 

Waists 133 
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In  tbo  kitobes  children  were  given  inetruction  in  takinficare  of  milk  and  makinj;  bntier,  OQOponnds 
of  which  were  made  daring  the  year.  A  reffnlar  bill  of  Tare  wan  made  out  and  followed.  Tne  food 
was  well  cooked  and  attractively  put  upon  tlie  table.  The  dining  nwm  service  was  under  tbo  snper- 
vision  of  the  matron  and  assistant,  and  great  improvement  in  table  manners  was  noted. 

The  work  in  the  laundry  was  well  done.  There  being  very  few  large  girls,  the  Department  kindly 
aiUowed  us  an  additional  assistant. 

The  general  health  of  the  school  oan  not  be  said  to  have  been  as  good  as  m  former  years,  although 
the  buUdings  were  kept  well  disinfected,  and  both  physician  and  matron  were  most  sealous  and  em- 
oient.  Much  bcttei  results  I  doubt  not  couUl  have  been  attained  if  we  had  had  a  pro|>er  place  in 
which  to  take  care  of  the  sick.  No  school  equipment  is  complete  without  a  hospital,  esi>ecially  in 
localities  where  scrofulous  and  tulmrcular  diseases  are  prevalent. 

The  deportment  of  the  school  was  good.  The  children  were  respectful,  obedient,  and  fairly  indus- 
trious. Only  four  pupils  ran  away  durinjr  the  year,  all  of  whom  were  promptly  returned.  Sonte 
trouble  was  experieucod  in  keeping  the  boys  from  talking  their  native  language;  there  was  no  trouble^ 
however,  among  the  girls.  (>n  the  whole,  the  niipils  seemed  quite  happy  and  contenti'd.  The  year 
was  one  of  progress,  both  intellectual  and  moral. 

The  builfiings  now  occupied  by  the  scliool  are  wretched  in  arrangement  and  miserably  |>obr  in  con- 
dition, but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  now  buildings  are  being  contracted  for.  I  deemitnee^SMory  to 
say  nothing  further  than  that  it  will  bo  utterly  impossible  to  make  these  buildings  comfortable  iu'lml 
weather.  It  is  therefore  earnestly  hoped  that  the  new  buildings  will  lie  hurried  toctmiplctiun  uo  that 
the  s<'.hool  mav  be  moved  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

I  acknowledge  a  pleasant  and  helpful  vinit  from  Inspector  Cadnian  last  winter. 

In  oouclusion,  I  desire  to  extend  my  sincere  thanks  to  AgentTreon  and  Clerk  in  Charee  Haj-a.  Nr« 
superintendent  could  ask  for  more  cordial  su])port  or  more  courteous  trcatni«int  than  I  have  roc<>iv«Ml 
at  the  hands  of  these  gentlemen. 

Thanks  are  also  due  the  agency  physician,  Dr.  Caskie,  for  the  readiuesH  with  which  he  renponddt 
to  everv  call. 

Very  pespectfullj',  , 

0»o.  W.  Nrlus. 

SuperinUndenL 

The  SuPBBiNrKNDKNT  ov  Indian  Schools. 


Report  of  Physician,  Lower  BrulJ^.  Subagency. 

Lower  BRUui,  S.  Dak.,  Jims  59, 1894. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herein  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30, 1894. 
Having  entered  upon  the  duties  of  agency  physician  January  23  last,  (the  present  or  new  agency 
being  at  the  time  in  process  of  building),  I  wom  asHigned  quarters  at  tho  old  agency  —  25  miles  to  the 
south  —consequently-  near  to  tho  industrial  schmd.  As  the  Indians  were  then  (as  since)  drawing  fort- 
nightly their  issu<*s  of  rations  and  beef  at  the  new  agency,  I  endeavored  to  meet  them  professionally 
on  each  of  such  occasions,  remaining  from  one  to  three  days  in  the  vicinity  according  to  demand  fur 
my  services  and  opportunities  of  ministration. 

1  record  ten  sucn  regular  triim  (an  aggregate  of  50<)  miles),  exclusive  of  responses  to  two  special 
calls  (100  miles);  in  audition  to  which  my  visitations  to  homes,  hither  and  thither,  over  the  reserve, 
approximate  a  total  of  400  miles  traveled. 

The  deaths  reported  for  tho  year  number  38;  the  births  35.  Of  this  DnortaUty  12  deaths,  (or  more 
than  31  per  cent)  were  of  children  under  5  years  of  age.  With  tho  exceptions  of  intiuenza  (la  grippe) 
and  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  no  dirteosu  has.  fortunately,  found  epidemic  expression.  With  the  Sioux, 
tuberculosis,  in  one  or  another  guise  — mesenteric  or  other  lymphatic,  meningeal,  osseous,  cutaneous, 
pulmonary— is  ever  present,  and,  thnuigh  contagion,  death's  busiest  factor.  During  thesummergaa- 
tro-intestinal  disorders  have  im^vailetl  extensively  among  adults  as  well  as  among  cnihlren. 

The  census  of  June  80,  1894,  shows  the  Lower  6rul6  tribe  to  niimher  978  souls,  a  decn*ase,  (thronsh 
death  and  transfers  toH>tber  agencies)  of  34.  There  were,  happily,  no  deaths  at  the  agency  induatnal 
scIkhiI.    Vaccinations  of  the  children  oi  school  and  agency  employ6s,  10. 

Recommendations.- (1)  A  small  hospital  of  12  or  15  beds  capacity,  a  part  of  the  same  to  bo  reservied 
to  the  sohoors  use. 

(2)  A  physician's  assistant. 

(3)  A  tleld  matron  to  teach  by  precept  and  example  the  Indian  wives  and  mothers  in  their  bom^s — 
alas!  how  many  simple  lessons— lossoiis  simple  hut  vital,  aii<l  iiior«)  essential  than  drugs. 

(4)  Two  winUows,  each  ot  a  double,  movahle  sash,  for  each  dwelling  house. 

(5)  Two  hundred  mercurial  themiometerH  (Fahrenheit),  by  meaus  of  which  the  Indians  may  (under 
iastniction  of  the  physician)  learn  U.  regulate  tho  ttMiiiH'ratiiro,  during  the  winter,  of  their  domiciles, 
and  to  maintain  the  same  at  a  temperate  instead  of  at  a  blood  heat  (8u<>  to  90*^)  as  is  their  pernicious 
custom. 

(6)  Plank  flooring  in  suiflciency  for  each  abode. 

(7)  That  the  entrails  of  the  beef  l»e  forbidden  ficHh. 

(8)  That  the  shoes  furnished  the  Indians  be  stout  and  soft;  not  brogans,  which  they  will  not  wear. 
The  wet  moccasin  is  an  alwiminatioii  before  Hygeia. 

(0)  That  the  drugs' supplie<l  be  of  lietter  gfude.    The  bomcicacid;  phosphoric  acid,  dilute:  ohlo- 
rate  of  potassium;  sweet  spirits  nitre,  and  other  drugs,  are,  I  Hud,  adulterate<l  or  otherwise  inferior  to 
appropriate  test. 
Respeotfiilly, 

Ambi.br  C'askis, 
Agency  Vhywician. 

Dr.  Fred.  Treon, 

17.  ;S^.  Indian  Agent. 
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BEPOBT  OF  FOREST  CITY  AGENCY. 

Forest  City  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  Augu9t  $4, 1894. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  yonr  circular  letter  of  July  5.  1894,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  my  report  of  affairs  at  this  acency  for  the  fiscal  year  endinff 
June  30, 1894. 

I  assumed  charge  at  this  agency  on  November  16,  1893,  since  which  time  I  have 
visited  all  the  outlying  sub^ssue  stations  and  schools  on  the  reservation,  and  have 
endeavored  to  familiarize  myself  with  their  various  conditions  and  requirements. 

Location.— The  Forest  City  Agency  is  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri 
River,  about  55  miles  north  of  Pierre  by  the  stage  road,  and  is  easily  accessible  by 
means  of  the  railroad  which  extends  to  Forest  City,  directly  opposite  the  agency, 
on  the  cast  bank  of  the  river. 

Beservation. — This  reservation  is  estimated  to  contain  about  2,867,840  acres  of  land, 
and  extends  from  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation,  on  the  north,  to  the  Cheyenne 
River  on  the  south;  and  from  the  Missouri  River  on  the  east,  about  75  miles  west 
to  the  ceded  lands. 

Agricaltiire.~The  Indians  have  been  making  very  commendable  efforts  at  raising 
vegetables  for  themselves  and  grain  for  their  horses.  But  the  present  season  is  one  w 
unexampled  drynesH  and  heat.  Oats  and  barley  are  an  entire  failure,  and  the  crop 
of  corn  and  potatoes  will  be  very  light.  Every  Indian  family  cultivates  from  one 
to  ten  acres  of  land,  and  many  of  them  give  their  growing  crops  very  fair  attention 
and  cultivation,  while  others  neglect  their  fields  almost  entirely. 

Stock-raising.— The  only  agricultural  pursuit  which  yields  the  Indian  good  results 
for  his  labor  and  care  is  stock-raising,  and  especially  the  breeding  of  cattle.  The 
late  summers  and  the  falls  are,  almost  without  exception,  very  dry,  and  the  native 
upland  grasses  cure  into  very  good  hay  on  the  ground.  Vigorous  young  cattle 
winter  well  upon  these  grasses,  and  the  Indians  generally  put  up  some  hay  for  breed- 
ing cows  and  for  calves.  A  number  of  full-blood  Indians  have  herds  of  fk-om  50  to 
100  hea<l  of  cattle  and  are  increasing  their  herds  from  year  to  year,  while  some  of 
the  mixed  bloods  have  large  and  valuable  herds  from  which  they  make  yearly  ship- 
ments to  the  Chicago  market.  One  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  brood- 
cows  were  <listributvd  among  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  in  May,  and  the 
Indians  who  received  them  are,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  already  provided,  putting 
up  hay  and  building  sheds  for  the  proper  care  of  their  cattle. 

Perhaps  the  main  obstacle  we  have  to  contend  with  in  encouraging  cattle-raising 
among  the  Indians  is  the  tendency  among  a  large  part  of  them  to  slaughter  their 
cattle  for  beef.  This  is  strictly  forbidden;  but  Indian  cattle  seem  to  be  unaccount- 
ably subject  to  misfortune,  and  very  frequently  some  shiftless  and  improvident 
Indian  reports  that  his  cow  or  heifer  has  broken  a  leg  or  is  otherwise  permanently 
disabled.  The  most  careful  investigation  of  these  cases  have,  up  to  the  present 
time,  shown  no  other  cause  but  a<'.cident  for  these  misfortunes. 

Census. — The  t'.»tal  Indian  and  inixed-blood  population  of  this  reservation,  as  taken 
fnmi  tlie  census  rolls  of  1893-'94,  is  2,502  persons,  of  which  1,182  are  males  and 
1,320  females.  Of  children  of  school  age  there  are  303  males  and  312  females. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  children,  or  about  300,  can  read,  while  among  the  atlults 
there  ai'e  only  about  250  who  can  read.  Almost  all  the  Indians  on  this  reservation 
wear  citizens'  dress  entirely,  and  all  wear  citizens'  dress  in  part.  The  latter  class, 
of  which  there  are  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  300,  live  mostly  at  Cherry 
Creek,  on  the  western  border  of  the  reservation.  All  the  Indians  of  this  reserva- 
tion are  Sioux.  They  were  originally  divided  into  four  subtribes  or  bands,  viz: 
Minnecoujous,  Two  Kettles,  Sans  Arcs,  and  Blackfeet.  But  intermarriages  and 
transfers  from  one  band  to  another  have  nearly  destroyed  these  distinctions. 

Industries. — The  most  of  the  work  performed  by  Indians  on  the  reservation  is  done 
in  taking  care  of  their  fields  and  stock,  and,  outside  of  the  rations  and  supplies  they 
receive  from  the  (Jovernment,  their  chief  source  of  revenue  is  derived  from  the  sale 
of  cattle. 

Many  Indians  living  near  the  subissue  stations  earn  considerable  money  by  freight- 
ing. Some  of  the  Cherry  Creek  IndiauH  earn  from  $5  to  ^S  a  month  by  this  means. 
Sonic  few  earn  a  little  money  by  tlie  sale  of  wood  and  hay.  Fur-bearing  animals 
aii<l  game  of  all  kinds  are  very  scarce.  A  few  red  foxes  and  wolves  are  caught  each 
winter  by  the  Indians,  but  the  aggregate  number  is  small. 

Education. — There  have  be<*n  three  boarding  schools  in  operation  on  the  reserve 
during  the  past  year,  viz:  The  agency  boarding  school  for  girls  and  boys.  Fort  Ben- 
nett school  for  boys  only,  and  St.  John's  school  for  girls  at  Fort  Bennett. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  agency  school,  inclosed  herewith,  will 
give  the  statistics  of  that  school.  In  connection  with  his  report,  I  would  say 
that  liis  re(*oinmendatiou  for  **  artesian  or  other  system  of  wat<*rworks"  is  an 
imperative  necessity.  In  winter,  when  the  therniomcter  is  from  30^' to  40*^  below 
zero,  it  is  a  groat  hardship  on  the  boys  to  haul  water  while  their  clothing  is  covered 
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with  ice.  It  iB  a  farther  DOcesBity  to  protect  the  school  and  agency  hnildings  from 
fire.  With  no  fiicilities  for  putting  out  fire  should  one  building  ignite,  the  chances 
are  that,  with  the  high  winds  of  this  country,  every  building  would  born.  Hence, 
withoui  such  water  supply,  there  i8  danger  to  Grovemment  property  and  also  to  the 
lives  of  the  pupils. 

The  Fort  Bennett  school  for  boys  is  the  old  agency  school  left  at  Bennett  when 
the  agency  was  removed  to  this  point  The  pupils  in  this  school  have  made  better 
progress  than  in  some  other  schools,  from  the  fact  that  they  have  had  a  good  teacher 
and  one  who  has  been  in  the  service  for  a  long  term  of  years. 

By  letter  of  April  20,  1894,  from  the  Indian  Office,  this  school  was  ordered  to  be 
discontinued  and  estimates,  etc.,  made  for  removal  of  property  and  enlarging  the 
ageucy  school  to  accommodate  the  scholars.  It  is  hoped  that  when  the  8(*hool  is 
enlarged  and  reopened,  with  recommendations  already  submitted  to  the  Indian  Office 
granted,  we  shall  be  in  a  fair  way  to  have  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  Indian 
oonntry. 

St.  John's,  or  William  Welsh  Memorial  School,  is  conducted  by  theRt.  Rev.  W.  H. 
Hare,  under  the  auspirea  of  the  Protestant  Episcoi>al  Church.  This  school  has  been 
acknowledged  as  one  of  the  best  Indian  schools.  Last  spring,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Pond 
having  re-signed,  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Warner.  Besides  Mr.  Warner  and  his  wife, 
two  lady  teachers  have  been  employed  and  two  male  industrial  teachers  for  outside 
work. 

In  addition  to  the  boarding  schools  four  day  schools  have  been  maintained  during 
the  past  year,  viz:  Day  schools  Nos.  1,  5,  7,  and  8. 

Day  school  No.  8  has  been  taught  by  .Tolin  F.  Carson.  This  school  is  about  83 
miles  from  the  agency,  on  Cherry  Creek,  and,  although  so  far  away,  Mr.  Carson  and 
his  wife  have  lived  here  and  worked  cheerfully  under  many  difficulties.  He  is 
interested  in  his  school,  and  his  wife,  although  not  an  employ6,  has  interested  herself 
in  the  girls,  taught  them  to  cut  out,  tit,  and  make  their  dresses.  He  is  an  energetic 
and  experienced  man,  and  with  the  zeal  of  himself  and  wife  I  doubt  not  the  school 
will  maintain  the  high  character  it  has  borne  m  the  past  and  merit  the  contidence  of 
the  people.  I  consider  him  an  excellent  man  and  teacher,  and  I  can  not  speak  too 
highly  of  his  work  and  fidelity  I  hope  at  no  distant  day  to  see  him  promoted  to 
some  higher  position  as  a  reward  for  his  zeal  and  faithfulness. 

Day  school  No.  5  is  taught  by  .lo.se])h  Estes,  an  educated  Indian  (half-blood).  He 
has  done  good  work  and  liiis  tlie  coniidence  of  the  people,  and  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  his  efficiency. 

Day  school  No.  7  is  at  White  Horse  Camp,  a  snbissne  station,  and  has  been  taught 
by  Mrs.  M.  Devinney,  wlu»  has  been  faithful  in  her  duties,  has  the  confidence  of  the 
peo]»le,  and  the  service  is  fortunate  in  having  so  good  a  teacher. 

Day  school  No.  1  is  at  tlu^  mouth  of  the  Moreau  and  has  been  taught  by  Miss 
Snyder,  but  has  now  been  closed.  This  lady  was  an  excellent  teacher  and  was  well 
liked  by  the  Indians 

Missionary  work. — The  missionary  work  on  this  reserve  is  conducted  by  three  denom- 
inations, viz:  The  Protestant  Epistropal  Church,  the  Congregational  Church,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  first  nained  has  been  doing  work  on  the  reserve  since  1873,  under  the  Rt.  Rev. 
W.  H.  Hj're,  Episcopal  bishop  ot  Sou*h  Dakota,  and  the  Rev.  E.  Ashley  is  in  imme- 
diate charge.  He  has  been  in  tiie  Indian  work  over  twenty  years.  He  gives  the 
following  ill  reference  to  his  work:  **  We  have  10  congregations  scattered  over  the 
reservation,  eight  of  these  being  supplied  by  native  helpers  and  catechists,  one  served 
by  a  native  deacon,  and  myself  officiating  at  the  central  church  at  the  agency  and 
in  charge  of  all.  Two  hunclrod  and  forty-one  families  are  connected  with  the 
church — 1,035  souls.  Scventy-Keven  have  boon  baptized  during  the  year  and  52 con- 
firmed. There  are  between  400  and  600  communicants.  Eleven  couples  have  been 
married  during  the  year.  The  Episcopal  Church  has  spent  during  the  past  year  for 
chapels  over  $8,00<>,  besides  $2,052  for  support  of  the  evangelistic  work.  The  church 
owns  buildings  to  the  value  of  $15,441.  Dnrinjj  the  past  year  $920.4'1  have  been 
raised  by  the  people  themseives  for  home  work,  domestic  and  foreign  missions,  sup- 
port of  native  chTgy,  and  other  purposes.  Of  this  amount  $360.26  was  raised  by 
the  Indian  women  alone.'* 

The  work  of  the  Congregational  Church  is  under  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Riggs,  who  lives 
at  Onhe,  where  he  has  a  boarding  school  for  Indians.  On  the  reservation  he  has  6 
missionaries,  5  male  and  1  lady  teacher,  the  latter  being  a  white  person  and  the 
former  native  helpers.  l)urin«x  tlip  year  one  of  these  latter  has  i)een  ordained.  Hav- 
injc  received  no  statistics  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Riggs  I  am  unable  to  give  information 
which  would  show  the  ])rogress  made  by  his  church. 

The  work  of  the  Roman  Catholics  is  under  the  Ut.  Rev.  Bishop  Marty,  and  was 

established  on  this  reserve  ahoiit  two  years  ago.     Tlu^y  have  erected  a  chnrch  with 

ectory  near  the  agency,  and  church  with  dwelling  at  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek. 
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They  have  no  resident  priest,  but  one  or  more  visit  the  reserve  monthly  for  services 
and  iustruction  of  the  people. 

The  Avork  of  the  churches  on  this  reservation  has  been  very  successful  in  every  .way. 
To-day  there  are  no  blanket  Indians  and  very  few  painted  ones.  These  latter  are  those 
who  have  not  been  in  close  contact  with  the  missionaries.  The  uiissionary  societies 
are  fortunate  in  having  men  devoted  to  their  work  and  zealous  for  the  uplifting  of 
the  people  as  found  on  this  reservation.  The  work  of  the  Government  in  behalf  ol 
civilizing  the  Indians  has  not  been  a  failure,  but  where  the  Government  and  the 
agents  have  tlie  wise  and  hearty  cooperation  of  the  missionaries,  as  here,  greater 
results  are  produced  than  would  bo  otherwise. 

Allotments. — When  the  land  on  Bad  Kiver  was  thrown  open  to  the  whites  for  set- 
tlement under  the  homestead  law  about  100  families  of  Indians  belonging  to  this 
agency  took  land  in  severalty  there.  This  being  on  the  ceded  lands  placed  these 
Indians  under  the  State  laws  and  beyond  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  agent. 
They  are,  I  fear,  being  imposed  upon  to  a  certain  extent  by  their  white  neighbors. 

No  part  of  this  reservation  has  ever  been  surveyed,  but  the  majority  of  the  Indians, 
living  anywhere  within  40  miles  of  the  agency,  are  in  favor  of  lands  in  severalty,  and 
are  occupying  separate  though  unallotted  tracts  which  most  of  them  will  probably 
wish  to  retain  as  their  allotments  when  the  land  is  surveyed. 

The  Indians  at  Cherry  Creek,  of  which  there  are  about  950,  oppose,  for  the  most 
part,  the  proposition  of  taking  land  in  severalty.  Outside  of  this  one  settlement  the 
Indians  generally  favor  taking  allotments. 

Soads. — On  the  reservation  all  roa<ls  lead  to  the  agency.  In  an  open  prairie  coun 
try  like  this  a  team  can  usually  go  to  any  objective  point  without  any  road,  but 
between  .the  agency  and  the  subissuo  stations  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  roads  in 
repair  in  order  t<^  facilitate  the  transfer  of  freight.  This  the  Indians,  under  the 
direction  of  the  boss  farmer  and  his  assistants,  have  cheerfully  done;  and  during 
the  past  year  at  least  150  miles  of  road  have  been  repaired  by  them  and  rendered 
passable  for  t<'ams  with  loads  of  freight. 

Court  of  Indian  offenses. — This  court  consists  of  three  Judges  chosen  from  the  most 
intelligent  and  intiuential  Indians,  representing  dilferent  sections  of  the  reservation. 
It  is  of  great  assistance  to  the  agent  in  adjusting  disputes  among  the  Indians  and  in 
punishing  offenses.  A  session  or  term  of  court  is  held  the  lirst  part  of  every  month 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Indians  draw  their  rations  for  subsistence.  This  time  is 
very  convenient,  for  then  the  Indians  are  mostly  at  or  near  the  agency.  As  the 
decisions  of  the  judges  are  uniformly  just  and  discriminating,  these  courts  are  a 
strong  influence  for  good  among  the  Indians. 

Police  force. — A  police  force  of  27  men — 25  privates  and  2  officers — has  been  employed 
on  this  reservation  the  past  year.  The  work  of  these  men  luis  been  very  satisfactory, 
and  I  have  found  them  uniformly  reliable  and  amenable  to  orders.  They  are  chosen 
from  among  the  most  intelligent  and  influential  Indians  and  do  more  by  example 
and  inlluence  toward  enforcing  orders  than  by  virtue  of  their  authority. 

In  concluding  let  me  say  that  the  rathet  short  period — but  little  over  seven 
months— that  I  have  been  in  charge  is  my  excuse  for  a  somewhat  abbreviated  report, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  statistics.     I  desire  also  to  ex])ress  my  appreciation  of 
the  efficient  and  faithful  work  of  the  various  employ<^s  on  the  reservation. 
Very  resi)cctfully, 

Petkr  Couchman, 

U.  S.  Indian  AtjenL 

The  Commission KK  ok  Indian  Akfaihs. 


RePOKT    ok   SUPKltlNTENDKNT   OF    FORE8T   CiTY   SCIIOOL. 

Forest  City  Aobncy  School,  S.  Dak.,  June  30, 1894. 

Dear  SiB:  I  liavo  the  lionor  to  sulmut  thistiio  second  aiiiiiial  report  of  thiH  school. 

Durini;  the  three  luonthH  tbo  school  wiut  in  scHHion  loAt  ,vear  the  employes  hecame  suflicicntly 
acfiuainted  witli  th«)  piipilH  aud  work,  ho  thut  when  mhool  reopened  last  September  we  had  little  ditti- 
t-ulty  in  manaj(in^  the  farj^ely  iucreoHed  number  of  punils  who  presented  theuiMelves  for  enrollment. 
They  began  comiiic  in  ahoiit'the  middle  of  Au^^ust,  una  by  September  1  wo  had  G4  ])upils  enrolled,  as 
com'])ared  to  u  total  of  113  last  year.  The  tot^  enrollment  for  the  year  is  111  bourdin*;  and  16  day 
Meholars;  but  as  we  have  transferred  i>upilsto  Hampton,  Pierre,  Fort  Henuctt,  and  returned  7  to  day 
bchool  Ho.  1,  our  attendanee  has  been  considerably  under  that,  averaging  70.085  for  the  school  year. 

The  children  have  been  retained  in  school  quite  well  up  to  the  last  week  of  June,  when  the  pressure 
of  narents  Koins  to  convocations  became  t<M)  great,  and  many  of  the  childnin  wore  allowml  to  go, 
although  the  school  was  kept  open  up  to  the  hwt  day  of  June  according  to  the  orders  of  the  Depart- 
ment. I  hope  that  I  may  never  again  have  such  u  time  as  we  have  had  in  this  contlict  of  school  and 
convocations. 

Building!.— No  new  buihlings  were  erected  during  the  year.  ATo  have  been  much  in  need  of  cloak 
and  bath  rooms  for  the  boys,  as  no  provision  was  made  for  them  in  the  ])laus.  Phiiis  are  now  being 
submitted  for  connecting  wings,  uniting  the  three  buildings  and  increasing  the  capacity  sufliciently 
to  accommodate  the  pn  dUs  from  the  Fort  JBennett  school,  which  haa  j  ust  been  discontinacd.  I'ro  vialon 
will  be  made  in  them  lor  these  rooms. 
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Oiir  bnildfngs  are  heated  by  some  thirty  storeH— a  contly  and  dangorons  method,  which  should  bo 
rcplnced  as  soou  as  iwssiblo  by  steam  or  some  l>etter  system.  The  heating;  plant  shoald  bo  placed  In 
the  b^fiement  of  the  counooting  wines  when  they  are  erected. 

T^'o  still  haul  our  water  from  the  Missouri  Itiver,  and  owing  to  the  lar/:^  amount  required  one  tfioiii 
with  two  large  boys  is  <»o«upie<i  in  that  work  lialf  ot  each  day,  while  the  water,  haying  little  chance 
to  settle,  is  nsnaliy  about  as  thick  sm  coffee.  An  additional  school  team  will  be  required  if  this  work 
is  to  be  continued.  An  artesian  well  or  other  good  system  of  water  works  and  cisterns  is  needed, 
bolh  for  fire  protection  and  irrigating  tho  garden,  as  well  as  for  regular  water  supply. 

Al)out  100  acres  of  school  land,  together  with  a  calf  pasture  and  cow  lot,  have  been  fenced  daring 
the  year. 

'  Bcaoofaroom  work.— Out  of  the  heterogeneous  collection  of  ])upilH  from  boarding  schools,  day  schools, 
and  no  schools  we  have  evolved  during  the  year  a  fair  system  of  graduation,  following  as  'nearly  as 
may  bo  the  prescribed  course. 

Tho  pupils  have  shown  themselves  quite  bright  in  reading  and  memory  studies,  but  arithmetic  and 
other  studies  rH)uiring  reasoning  are  far  more  ditHcult  for  them.  They  do  exceptionally  well  in 
drawing  and  writing. 

Xvsning  szeroisss.— With  Indian  youths,  as  with  white  children,  the  manner  of  s)»ending  the  even- 
ings has  much  to  do  in  forming  the  characttir  of  tho  child.  Owing  to  the  small  ability  of  the  children 
to  entertain  themselves  and  the  proueness  of  idle  hands  to  get  int^)  mischief,  I  have  found  theovenin:; 
exercises  a  positive  necessity,  especially  during  the  long  winter  evenings.  While  endeavorin«;  ti> 
make  our  exercises  teaching  and  helpful  to  the  children,  I  have  tried  at  the  same  time  to  make  them 
entertaining  and  pleasant.  The  plan  for  the  honr  the  past  winter  has  bcc^n  to  H|)end  Hfteen  minutes 
in  devotional  exercises  and  singing,  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  in  ouiet  reading  and  study,  and  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  minntes in  music,  letter-writmg,  drawing,  calisthenics,  reading  stories,  or  other  suitable 
exercises.  Friday  evening,  after  devotional  exercises,  has  been  devoted  t4>  social  games.  J  hope  t4i 
miUce  these  exercises  more  profitable  and  pleasant  in  the  coming  year  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

Indnstrial  work  of  girls.— The  girls,  with  tho  help  and  direction  of  an  able  and  successful  strain- 
strsss,  dc  the  sewing  and  mending  for  tho  school.  Owing  to  the  large  increase  of  attendance  last  fall, 
this  department  was  much  overcrowded  with  work,  and  even  yet  is  not  able  to  do  as  much  as  Ahould 
be.done.    I  would  recommend  that  an  assistant  lie  allowed  for  tho  coming  year. 

The  cooking  has  been  excellent,  and  tho  work  in  that  department  well  systematited.  Our  cook  lias 

r  been  very  successful  in  training  the  girU,  and  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  compensation  is  notHutticieiit 

to  keep  her  here  another  year.  Baking  facilitiea  have  been  very  deficient.    We  have  only  a  Van  r:ing<p, 

and  it  has  been  worked  to  its  utmost  capacity  day  and  often  half  the  night  to  keep  the  children  in 

bread. 

Farm  and  garden.— Our  garden  last  year,  owing  to  lack  of  rain  and  available  labor,  was  not  a  com- 
plete success.  However,  we  rained  aliont  100  biuheln  of  potatoev  and  sufficient  beeta,  corn,  cabbage, 
pumpkins,  and  citrons  to  .ast  until  January,  liesides  the  vegetables  used  in  their  seaaon. 

This  year  .we  have  broken  about  10  acres  of  new  ground,  making  near  20  under  cultivation,  all  of 
which  has  been  thoroughly  and  carefully  tende<l.  and  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  droughts  hero  we  have 
a  good  prosiiect.    Irrigation  appears  neressary  here  to  insure  any  crop. 

The  ten  fresh  cows  fumisheu  this  spring  have  provided  a  very  necessary  addition  to  the  bill  of  {a,u\ 
and  the  children  have  ha«l  plenty  of  butter  and  milk  for  the  first  time  in  the  lives  of  most  of  them. 

Our  industrial  teacher  is  to  be  coiumendod  for  his  energy  displaye<l  in  keeping  his  work  up.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  keep  part  of  the  larger  boys  during  vacation,  to  aid  in  caring  for  the  garden  and  stock. 

In  closing  I  desire  to  montiuu  the  constant  help  ami  kindly  assistance  the  agent  lias  rendered  tlie 
school. 

Kcspci^tfully,  yours, 
I  John  A.  Frazibr, 

Superintendent. 

SUPSKIMTKNDKNT  OK  LV'DIAN  SCHOOLS. 


Report  ok  Supekintkndknt  of  Fort  Bennkti  School. 

Fort  Bennett,  S.  Dak.,  June  so,  2S94, 

I      Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  my  second  annual  report  for  the  yrar  ending  June  30,  1894. 

Location. — The  boys'  boarding  hcuooI  ot  Forest  CAiy  Ag(^ucy  is  uittsido  the  present  limita  of  the 
reservation,  and  too* remote  (Home  5U  miles)  from  tho  agency  to  alh>w  the  agent  to  give  it  his  p<!rsonal 
attention,  onto  aecuro  thu  Hervicen  of  the  agency  physician  in  caa«  of  urgent  iieeo. 

Tho  building  Ih  old  and  not  well  suited  to  tho  preHciit  iKHiila  of  the  public  service,  though  it  is  but 
Just  to  say  that  most  «?xcellcnt  work  has  been  done  here. 

Attendance.— The  highest  enrollment  was  51,  with  an  average  attendance  for  tho  first  quarter  of  20.2; 
forthe  second  quart(*r  of  44^^ ;  third  quarter,  42§| ;  fourtli  qiiart'Ctr,  40',)^. 

Schoolroom  work,— Then)  in  but  one  schoolroom,  wliicli  is  aUo  iis(*<l  oa  a  study  room,  and  ns  an 
aaaemlily  room  for  all  ]iublic  exercises.  The  superintendent's  classes  recite  in  a  Miialler  room,  used 
also  for  other  purposes. 

The  course  of  study  laid  down  by  the  Department  has  been  cloaely  followed.  Kspecial  attention 
has  been  civen  to  dear,  distinct  enunciation,  a  feature  of  llie  work  ttiat  boa  been  liighly  complimentetl 
by  all  visitors. 

Runaways.- About  tho  holidays  some  of  the  larger  boys  r:iu  aw.ty,  and  lieing  too  old  to  bo  lieneflic^l 
by  the  school  were  not  returned*.  I  wisli  to  say  that  your  active  iissistancenas  entirely  prevented 
runaways  during  the  last  five  months,  to  our  great  satiHfnction. 

Health.— Tho  general  liealth  has  b(>en  good,  with  no  ca.HO  of  serimis  illness.  Near  the  close  of  tho 
year  threo  boys  were  allowed  to  gc  home,  as  not  being  in  projier  idiysicalcondition  to  lie  in  achool. 

Industrial  work.— Outside  work  for  the  greater  part  ot  the  year  is  limite<l  to  cutting  wood,  c-aring 
for  the  stock,  and  hauling  water.  For  a  abort  time  in  tho  apriiig  t  hon)  is  work  in  the  garden,  bnt  the 
prevailing  dry  weather  makes  it  di8agre<uible  and  profitless.  There  being  no  girls  the  housework, 
which  usually  falls  tothem,  isdoneby  boys  regularly  detailed  for  thepuroose, and  in  the  pt*rformance 
of  the  various  duties  about  the  house,  such  as  wa.shiiig,  mending,  baking,  sweeping,  making  beda, 
setting  tables,  and  washing  dishes,  they  are  quite  expert. 

Morning  and  evening  aeaHiona  are  opened  with  devotional  cxerciHCS.  There  is  no  chutvb  in  tlie 
vicinity,  and  we  are  entirely  deprived  of  church  aervices.  Sunday  school,  conducted  by  tUeeini>lo>  ea, 
is  held  each  Sunday  at  10:30,  and  during  the  winter  an  hour  in  the  afternoon  is  devotea  to  reading. 

We  have  a  few  books,  donated  by  frienda  in  the  East,  thoiich  but  few  of  them  are  snited  to  the 
tastes  or  capacity  of  the  pupils.    A  few  papers  are  also  received  from  the  same  soaroe  and  ars  higkly 
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sppreoUted.  I  would  ■agoeat  that  it  would  be  well  to  enoonnige  a  taste  for  reading,  br  providing  a 
good  supply  of  standard  juvenile  works.  Even  the  older  pupils  are  essentially  ohildfen  in  thla 
respect,  as  they  have  not  the  advantage  of  home  reading  posnessed  by  most  white  children. 

Our  Hituation  here  i«  an  isolated  one,  and  the  employ^  are  almost  entirely  deprived  of  the  social 
pleasures  that  we  are  wont  to  thmk  necessities.  Mid  i  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  patience 
and  fidelity  of  thoso  who  have  assisted  in  the  work  here  in  the  past  and  preceding  years. 
Thanking  yon  for  your  promjit  and  unfailing  support,  I  am,  respectfkilly,  yours, 

J.  C.  Habt, 
SuperinUndtnt. 
Pktbr  Couchman, 

U.  8,  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  PINE  RIDGE  AGENCY. 

Pine  Ridge  Aqbncy^  S.  Dak.,  September  1, 1894. 

«  Sir:  In  compliance  with  section  203,  ''Re/i^nlations  of  the  Indian  Office/'  1894, 1 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report: 

The  Babjoined  table  shows  the  number  of  Indians,  etc.,  belonging  to  this  agency, 
and  is  made  up  f^om  a  very  careful  census  taken  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
in  accordance  with  your  letter  of  instructions  of  May  25,  1894: 


I>iHtrlct8. 


Number  of  ftunilies 

Number  of  males 

Number  of  females 

Total,  both  sexes 

Maleaover  18  vears — 

Females  over  14  Yt^ars 

If  ale  school  children  between 

6and  16  years 

Female  school  children  between 

6  and  16  years 


Wakpa- 

White 

Grass 

Wounded 

mini. 

Clay. 

Creek. 

Knee. 

291 

334 

46 

324 

527 

646 

90 

597 

580 

681 

105 

635 

1,107 

1,327 

195 

1,232 

275 

362 

56 

318 

372 

446 

62 

428 

132 

156 

17 

152 

145 

131 

30 

143 

pine. 


185 
360 
410 
770 
204 
252 

75 

100 


Medi- 
cine 
Koot. 


230 
428 
507 
035 
224 
33fr 

104 

120 


Pass   I  Grand 
Creek.   Totala. 


156 
354 
384 
738 
182 
204 

96 

89 


1,556 
8,002 
8,862 
6,804 
1,621 
2,102 


732 

758 


Great  care  was  exercised  in  the  taking  of  this  census,  and  I  belie  re  it  to  be  sab- 
stantially  accurate.  It  shows  a  slight  increase  of  population,  which  increase  may 
be  expected  to  be  continuous,  year  after  year,  under  existing,  or  improved,  condi- 
tions. The  number  of  unauthorized  visiting  Indians,  from  other  agencies,  has  been 
materially  reduced,  aud  none  are  hero  at  present,  except,  possibly,  a  few  mdivid- 
oals  who  are  in  hiding  from  the  police. 

The  present  season  has  been  one  of  very  unusual  dryness.  Last  year  was  excep* 
tionally  dry,  but  this  season  has  been,  in  that  respect,  almost  without  ]>recedent. 
The  hay  crop,  in  consequence,  is  exceedingly  short  and  hay  ha.  been  very  dithcult 
to  obtain.  Keally  good  hay  is  unobtainable.  .  Of  farm  :m(]  garden  products  there 
are  scarcely  any.  The  prospects  for  good  winter  feed  (pasturage)  were,  however, 
never  better.  The  rains  in  tlie  early  part  of  the  season  gave  the  grass  a  fine  start 
and  a  good  growth.  The  subsequent  dryness  has  cured  the  grass  on  the  ground, 
and  has  made  prime  winter,  feed  abundant.  Unless  the  country  shall  be  again 
burned  over  the  outlook  for  the  winter  cattle  ranges  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  than 
it  ever  was.  Strenuous  efforts  are  making  to  prevent  the  inception,  or  spread,  of 
praine  fires. 

As  is,  no  doubt,  well  known  to  you,  this  reservation  is  fit  only  for  stock-raising 
purposes.  A  living  can  not  be  made  by  ii^riculture  alone  by  reason  of  the  altitude 
and  aridity.  It  can  not  be  remedied  by  irrigation  because  tbiTo  is  not  sufficient 
water  in  the  streams  to  irrigate  it  to  any  extent.  The  irrigable  lands  on  the  reser- 
vation are,  m  extent,  .as  fiy-specks  on  the  map.  All  possible  means  at  my  disposal 
have  been  used,  and  I  have  well-nigh  exhausted  my  powers  of  persuasion,  to  induce 
these  people  to  adopt  stock-raising  as  a  business  pursuit.  There  are  signs  of 
awakening  on  this  subject,  and  they  manifest  some  interest  and  fret^ly  acknowl- 
edge the  truth  of  my  arguments  and  the  value  of  my  advice.  They  have  done 
wel]  by  the  cattle  that  have  been  hitlierto  issued  to  them. 

As  a  further  encouragement,  I  recuiiimcnd  that  there  be  issued  to  them  500  two- 
year-old  bulls  of  the  breed  known  as  the  graded  Herefonls.  The  contract  for  these 
iinlls  should  be  so  worded  as  to  insure  that  the  bulls  shall  be  not  only  the  off'sjpring 
of  Hereford  bulls,  but  that  the  cows  from  which  they  are  bred  are  also  of  suitable 
stock  for  range  purposes;  that  ih  to  say,  a  bull  by  a  thoroughbred  Hereford  out  of  a 
Jersey  or  Ayrshue  cow,  for  iustauce,  would  bo  worse  than  useless  for  stock-raising 
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purposes.  Besides  the  bulls,  I  reconimcDil  that  3,000  yearling  heifers  be  issued,  of 
good,  common  stock  adapted  to  the  range,  and  bred  iu  Nebraska  or  South  Dakota. 
In  case  contracts  for  the  supply  of  thebe  cattle  are  made,  they  should  be  delivered 
at  the  agency  ou  the  20th  day  of  June,  or  some  fixed  date  not  earlier. 

As  I  have  said,  I  have  made  strenuous  and  continued  efforts  to  promote  the  raising 
of  cattle.  I  endeavored  in  every  way  possible  to  induce  the  Indians  to  take  a  part 
of  the  per  capita  money  paid  them  during  the  last  year  and  invest  it  in  yearling 
cattle,  but  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  single  instance  in  which  my  advice  was  followe£ 
I  paid  out  over  $6C),000  iu  per  capita  iiiouoy.  The  Indians  were  exceedingly  greedy 
for  the  money,  but  invested  it  largely  iu  horses  and  articles  of  personal  adornment 
and  food  luxuries,  to  the  neglect  of  tlie  more  iiuportaiit  items  of  young  stock  cattle, 
mowing  machines,  wagons,  etc.,  and  good,  serviceable  clothing.  In  respect  to  their 
manner  of  spending  the  money  I  was  disappointed. 

The  besetting  sin  of  the  Indiauis  is  idleness.  I  have  spared  no  means  at  my  com- 
mand to  induce  them  to  work.  They  are,  as  is  to  bo  expected,  incapable  of  sustained 
effort.  They  are  shiftless,  lazy,  aud  irresponsible.  My  policy  has  been  to  furnish 
whatever  work  is  possible  to  Indians,  rather  than  to  white  men,  dividing,  if  neces- 
sary, the  salary  of  a  white  man  aud  giving  it  to  two  or  three  Indians.  After  a  month 
or  two  of  work  the  Indian,  however,  becomes  dissatisfied,  wants  his  money,  and 
quits,  seldom  waiting  until  his  place  can  be  sup])lied  by  another.  They  are  still 
given  to  wandering,  consumed  with  a  desire  to  go  from  agency  to  agency  making 
visits.  When  this  privilege  is  denied  them,  they  adopt  the  alternative  plan  of  goiug 
from  district  to  district,  and  pla(^e  to  place,  on  the  reservation.  In  these  respects 
they  are  improving,  l)ut;  the  improvement  is  slow. 

The  reservation  is  now  fairly  well  equipped  with  day  schools.  There  are  35  in 
operation.  At  present  one  other  is  needed,  which  I  hope  to  supply  during  the  com- 
ing w^inter.  The  supply  of  day  schools  is  a  h>ng  step  in  the  right  direction.  These 
district  schools  form  the  prime  essentials  for  the  education  and  advancement  of 
this  whole  i>eople.  It  is  a  mistake  and  an  extravagant  use  of  money  to  send  children 
away  from  the  reservation  for  purposes  ot  education.  They  get  a  smattering  of  learn- 
ing and  return  out  of  touch  with  their  people,  having  acquired  white  man^  ways  to 
a  limited  extent,  but  remaining  still  in  sympathy  with  their  own  people.  Return- 
ing, they  s])eedily  divest  themselves  of  the  accomplishments  they  have  acquired  off 
the  reservation. 

The  destruction  ot  the  Ogalalla  boarding  school  at  this  agency  by  fire  in  February 
last  was  a  great  loss  to  the  reservation.  It  was  not,  however,  an  unmixed  evil,  for  the 
reason  that  the  buildings  were  old,  ill-adapted  to  the  purposes,  and  very  dangerous 
from  fire.  There  should,  as  soon  as  possi  ble,  be  constructed  two  schools — one  for  boys 
and  one  for  girls — each  of  a  capacity  for  250  pupils.  One  of  these  schools  should,  I 
think,  bo  located  at  the  agency  for  the  girls,  and  the  other  for  the  boys  on  Porcupine 
Creek,  about  30  miles  away  and  nearer  the  center  of  the  reservation.  Each  of  tnese 
schools  should  be  made  up  of  a  collection  of  detached  buildings,  and  no  plan  should 
be  adopt-ed  looking  to  having  class  rooms,  dormitories,  shops,  etc.,  under  tho  same 
roof.    The  coeducation  of  the  sexes  among  these  Indians  is  not  advisable. 

These  schools  should  be  conducted  on  the  lines  ot  tho  best  manual-training  schools, 
and  very  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  principals  and  the  corps 
of  teachers.  Not  more  than  one-half  of  the  time  of  the  pupils  at  these  schools 
should  be  devoted  to  intellectual  training.  Fully  one-halt\  or  more  if  possible,  of 
their  time  should  be  given  up  to  the  teaching  of  trades  and  instruction  m  the  prac- 
tical affairs  of  life;  and  special  attention  should  be  given  to  stock-raising,  agricul- 
ture assisted  by  irrigation,  carpentry  and  house  building,  furniture  making,  har- 
ness and  shoem.iking,  blacksmithing,  horseshoeing,  wagon  bnilding,  etc.  Day 
schools,  in  the  settlements,  for  small  children,  such  as  have  oeen  already  established, 
should  be  the  feeders  for  these  boarding  schools.  The  pupils  at  the  latter  should  be 
the  more  advanced  and  larger  children. 

The  location  of  all  educational  institutions  on  tho  reservation  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance.  The  instruction  imparted  on  the  reservation  not  only  benefits  the 
risinggeneration,  l»ut  tends  to  educate,  indirectly,  the  whole  people,  and  will  awaken 
and  keep  alive  in  them  a  desire  for  improvement  which  can  not  so  well  and  so 
cheaply  be  obtained  in  any  other  manner.  By  this  policy  tho  whole  people  will  see 
from  day  to  day  jho  improvement  of  the  young  and  will,  of  necessity,  gain  consid- 
erably in  their  own  advancement. 

The  best  portion  of  the  reservation  for  stock-raising  is  comprised  in  the  eastern 
half.  Tho  country  there  Is  unsurpassed  for  cattle  range.  The  smallest  number  of 
inhabitants,  however,  is  located  in  that  section.  The  consuming  desire  of  the 
Indians  is  to  be  near  the  agency,  and  in  close  proximity  to  tho  storehouse  where 
rations  are  ke]»t.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  them  to  move  away  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  tho  issue-house.  In  course  of  time,  if  they  come  to  see  the  advantages 
of  stock-raising  and  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  pursuit  will  speedily^  become  V) 
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tliom  a  source  of  large  and  certain  revenne,  they  will  move  away  from  the  agency, 
and  probably  live  on  the  streams  adjoining  the  best  cattle  ranges. 

The  reform  institutc<l  by  the  instructions  from  your  office  of  the  1st  of  May,  1893, 
relative  to  communications  to  your  office  passing  through  the  agent,  has  been  very 
benoticial  in  its  eifects  and  has  tended  to  produce  harmony  and  contentment  among 
all  persons  concerned.  A  further  improvement  in  this  same  direction  will  be  found 
in  the  policy  of  sending  all  communications  of  a  public  or  official  character  from 
your  o^ice  through  the  agent  to  persons  lawfully  residing  on  the  reservation  under 
his  charge. 

The  condition  of  the  agency  buildings,  the  state  of  the  drainage,  etc.,  has  not 
been  improved  since  last  year.  The  conditions  are,  of  course,  worse  than  theji^  were 
a  year  ago,  and  will  continue  to  deteriorate  until  radical  reforms  are  instituted. 
Without  delay,  a  water  ditch  should  be  taken  out  of  White  Clay  Creek,  to  insure  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  for  sanitary  purposes  at  the  agency  and  for  the  purpose 
of  irrigating  the  agency  school  farm.  This  matter  has  already  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  separate  communications  by  me.     It  is  a  subject  of  great  importance. 

I  have  alreafly  forwarded  a  report  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Holy  Rosary  Mis- 
sion school,  which  1  heartily  commend,  and  which  is  worthy  of  your  consideration. 
Conceruing  the  Holy  Rosary  Mission  school  I  have  nothing  but*  words  of  commen- 
dation, with  a  single  exception.  The  sleeping  accommodations  are  inadequate.  The 
children  are  crowded  in  tne  dormitories  to  an  extent  which  threatens  tneir  health 
and  will  lay  the  foundation  for  disease.  These  dormitories  are  ill-ventilated,  at 
best,  and  the  sewerage  arrangements  are  very  bad.  The  capacity  of  this  school,  so 
far  as  sleeping  accommodations  are  concerned,  is  largely  overtaxed.  They  are  also 
in  a  condition  constantly  menacing  the  lives  of  the  inmates,  from  a  lack  of  lire- 
escapes  and  proper  means  of  exit. 

The  reports  of  the  missionary  work,  from  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  same,  have 
also  been  forwarded. 

The  feeling  among  the  very  large  majority  (fully  90  per  cent)  of  the  Indians  on 
the  reservation  is  very  positive  and  outspoken  against  taking  their  land  in  severalty. 
A  petition  was  forwarded  to  your  office,  during  the  past  year,  by  these  Indians,  ask- 
ing that  their  reservation  might  be  given  to  tnem  as  a  whole  people,  in  fee  simple, 
and  requesting  that  their  petition'be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  President  in  order 
that  he  might  request  legislation  from  Congress,  if  necessary  looking  to  the  speedy 
accomplishment  of  their  desires.  They  are  still  strongly  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
very  much  disturbed,  fearing  that  the  taking  of  laud  in  severalty  and  the  giving  up 
of  the  reservation  in  its  entirety,  which  they  desire  to  hold  as  a  common  stock  range, 
may  be  forced  upon  them.  Means  should  be  taken  to  bring  about  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  wishes,  in  this  respect,  as  speedily  as  may  be.  Their  petition  is  rea- 
sonable, and  should  be  acceded  to.  The  allotments  of  their  lands  in  severalty  will 
result  in  the  degradation  of  this  people  and  their  speedy  extinction. 

There  have  been  no  cases  of  unusual  lawlessness  and  no  manifestations  of  a  spirit 
of  rebellion  or  marked  discontent  during  the  past  year.  The  state  of  discipline  on 
the  reservation  is  fairly  good,  and  there  is  generally  a  cheerful  respect  for,  and 
obedience  to,  the  laws  and  regulations,  and  a  well  marked  disposition  to  conform  in 
all  respects  to  the  requirements  of  justice,  honesty,  and  decency. 

Means  should  bo  taken  to  increase  the  number  and  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
police  force.  It  should  comprise  not  less  than  100  men,  and  they  should  receive,  as 
near  as  may  be,  the  pay  and  allowances  now  provided  by  the  Army  for  the  Indian 
Bconts  enlisted  in  the  military  service.  The  police  force  should  have  a  military 
organization  and  discipline,  as  near  perfect  as  may  be.  With  such  a  trained  force  at 
his  disposal  the  agent  uere  may,  at  all  times,  feel  secure  in  his  power  to  compel  good 
order  and  the  observance  of  tne  laws,  and  need  have  no  fear  that  he  can  not  at  all 
times  restrain  and  prevent  turbulence,  disorder,  and  violence  among  the  people.  In 
this  case  the  well-worn  adage  applies  with  a  special  force,  viz:  '^  An  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Chas.  G.  Penney, 
Captaiiiy  Sixth  Infantryf  Acting  U,  S.  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Extracts  from  Rkport  of  Physician,  Pine  Ridge  Agency. 

Pink  Hidgb  Agenot,  S.  Dak.,  September  5, 18D4. 

SiE;  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annmd  sanitary  report   for  this  agency  for  the  fiscul  year 
ending  Jnne  80, 1894. 

Tbe  total  number  of  cases  treated  at  this  agency  durln;;  the  year  is  as  follow,  viz : 

Indians:  Males,  252;  females,  209 ' 4GI 

Half-breeds:  Males,  115;  females,  121 2:m 

White:  Males,  62;  females,  ©ti 128 

Total ...,., 825 
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This  number,  825.  is  the  actual  nomber  of  boua  fide  oasea  of  sicknoMs  diagnosed,  treated,  or  pre 
scribed  for  during  the  year,  and  does  not  include  the  htuidredH  of  calln  for  camphor,  salre,  paregoric 
castor  oil,  etc. 
The  nninbor  of  births  is  2ft8,  vi» : 

Indians:  Malcy*,  118;  females,  147 285 

Half-breeds:  Males,  15;  females  18 33 

Total' 2W 

The  number  of  deaths  is  285,  vis : 

Indians:  Males,  120;  females.  148 268 

Half-breeds:  Males,  10;  females,  7 17 

Total 285 

Tho  causes  of  d«»atli  have  been  largely  duo  to  tubereulosiH  in  its  various  forms  and  'moiliticatious. 
it  is' practically  the  only  disease  that  cniises  their  large  de^th  rate  and  in  its  absence  they  would  mul- 
tiplv  and  overrun  the  country. 

tIic  ration  system  of  subsistence  is  conducive  to  ill-health :  it  bogcts  idleness  both  of  mind  and  body, 
and  inertia  is  a  fruitful  Hource  of  disease.    *    *    * 

No  person  can  be  healthy  who  does  not  work,  eat  well-cooked  nutritious  foo<l,  dress  properly  and 
bathe;  the  Indians,  as  a  rule,  do  none  of  these  things— theralo re  Indians  are  sickly. 

In  a  former  rejrart  I  attribur4>d  one  important  factor  to  Indian  ill-health  in  tlieir  close  intermar- 
riage, i.e.,  the  custom  of  members  of  the  same  trib«7  or  band  marrying, and  rarel3'  going  to  anothtv 
tribe  for  a  life  companion.  I  have  had  no  occasion  since  to  modifV  that  view,  but  the  opinion  has  rather 
been  strengthened  by  the  observations  and  experience  of  Dr.  \V.  C.  Borden,  captain  U.  S.  Army,  who 
wa«  for  some  time  stationed  with  tho  Apaches  at  Mount  Vernon  barracks,  Ala.  The  doctor^s  pauiphlet 
"The  Vital  Statistics  of  an  Apache  Community,"  a  reprint  from  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  July  6, 1893. C4>n firms  views  heretofore  held  by  mynolf,  viz:  that  close  intermarriage  nnder 
the  best  Hani'tar3'  and  hygienic  surroundings  is  destructive  to  cell-tissue  health.     *    *    * 

From  my  own  observations  and  the  anal^-sis  of  the  statistics  reforr<^d  to,  it  is  plain  that  full-blood 
Indians  ot  the  Sioux,  Blackfeet,  Menomouee,  and  Apache  tribes  are  universally  infected  with  tubercu- 
losis, and  that  the  life  of  any  and  every  full-blood  child  of  tho  tiibcs  named  is  always  to  be  considered 
precarious,  even  under  the  most  favorable  physicjtl  and  hygienic  conditions.  Indian  children  are 
taken  from  the  high  and  dry  climates  of  the  West,  in  apparently  perfect  health,  and  sent  to  Carlisle, 
Hampton,  and  other  Eastern  schools,  and  while  there,  under  the  nu>Ht  sa^ubrituis  surroundings,  develop 
tuberculosis  and  return  to  their  homes  to  die,  and  do  die;  they  die  here,  they  die  in  the  mountains  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  the  hills  of  Alabama,  and  they  will  ctmtinne  to  die  everywhere 
they  go.  of  tuberculosis,  until  the  race  is  so  thoroughly  crossed  by  "Voreign  blood"  that  it  will  stamp 
out  the  tul>ercle  bacillus,  and  when  that  is  done  the  Indian  race  in  its  original  purity  will  be  no  more. 

Notwithstanding  we  have  an  excellent  hospital  here,  it  is  difficult  to  get  Indians  into  it  for  treat- 
ment. In  ohl  times  they  destroyed  all  builduigs  and  te)»e<^s  in  which  a  death  occurred,  which  idea 
they  still  adhere  to  but  seldom  execute  now;  if  they  could  afi<>rd  it,  I  believe  thev  would  still  pnu-tice 
the  custom.  They  have  an  aversion  to  being  sick  in  a  house  where  a  corpse  has  lain.  Then,  loo,  they 
are  intensely  social,  and  in  a  hospital  their  visitors  are  not  so  numerous,  nor  are  the  patient  and  vis- 
itors allowed  to  gormandize,  as  is  their  custom  in  the  camp.  The  patient  is  put  on  sick  diet,  which,  to 
him.  is  .synonymous  with  starvation.  They  are  under  restraint  in  everything  in  a  ho«<pital.  There 
can  be  n'odruumiing.  incantations,  songs,  etc. ;  they  can  not  receive  pi-esents  from  syinpathizins  friends 
as  easily  and  as  n-adily  as  in  the  camp.  There  is  no  vociferous  proclamation  of  the  slcknesa  from  tent 
to  tent.  There  is  no  wailing  b^'^  old  crooning  women  which  is  so  swoet  to  the  Indian  eftr.  It  is  too 
quiet,  too  still,  too  mysteriouH;  it  is  another  world  to  them,  and  they  dislike  everything  about  a  hos- 
pital on  general  Indian  principles.  They  never  think  of  the  cures,  relief,  and  good  things  done  in  a 
Jiospital;  their  attention  is  continuously  fixed  on  the  deaths  and  failures.  An  Indian  policeman  one 
day  was  sick  and  applied  for  treatment."  I  suggested  that  lie  go  into  tho  hospital.  He  replied,  •'  No, 
that  is  thedeail  house."  The  total  number  ot  admissions  to  the  hosjiital  during  the  past  year  is  60, 
with  3  deaths.  Two  of  thene  fatal  cases  ought  never  have  been  adniitteil  to  the  boarding  Hchool.  for 
the  reason  that  their  condition  of  he.-\lth  did  not  justify  their  attendance  at  school.  A  sickly  child- in 
a  boarding  school  will  cause  more  unnecertsarv  annoyance  and  trouble  than  dozens  of  healthy  ones,  and 
asthehoHpital,  with  its  two  employf«»,  ia  an  adjunct  of  the  seh«Hil,  the  mu.st of  tho  time  nfthe'invalida  is 
spent  in  the  hoNuital.  Durins  the' school  months  this  hosi>ital  has  as  much  as  it  can  do  to  take  c^re  of 
the  illneAHes  of  Jiealthy  cliildren,  and  no  invalids  should  be  pennitiod  to  enter  the  school.  The  board- 
ing school  was  destroyed  by  fire  February  8, 1894,  and  from  that  date  to  June  30  no  school  children  were 
admitted. 

Indians  are  peculiarly  nusceptible  to  stippuration  of  wounds.  It  is  the  exception  that  their  woonda 
heal  by  primary  union.  An  Indian  receives  a  scratch  on  the  integument;  instead  of  healing  it  will 
inflame,  fester,  and  become  an  ulcer.  A  bruise  of  a  suT)erficial  lK)ne  will,  as  a  rule,  end  in  jMuriostiUa 
and  necrosis,  and  verv  oft-en  pytemia  or  septiciemta  will  result,  causing  death. 

The  quality  of  medicines  furnished  the  agency  by  tho  I>C])artment  is,  as  a  rule,  good;  certainly  aa 
good  as  is  found  in  the  average  town.  While  some  articles  may  not  be  first  claas,  the  important  drnga 
are  reliable.  Within  the  last  three  years  the  medical  and  surgical  supply  list  has  been  greatly 
enlarged  and  improve<l. 

The  water  supply  of  the  agency  is  from  wells  pumped  into  two  new  tanks  by  windmills,  and  I 
believe  it  t<»  he  M-holcHome.  1  believe  the  supply  to  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  is  from  brooks  and 
springs,  with  here  and  there  a  well.  The  general  water  supply  I  believe  to  be  healthy,  with  the 
exception  of  containing  infusoria,  causing  iute«stiual  parasites.  The  country  is  so  sparsely  aettled 
that  no  tvphoid  bacteria  are  to  bo  found  in  it. 

"With  the  (me  i^xceT»tion  of  intluenza  last  winter  we  have  escaped  all  enderaioa  and  epidomio-s.  It  la 
a  singular  f.ut  that  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  diphtheria  nor  membranous  croup  in  a  Sioux  Indian, 
nor  never  saw  a  ])er8oi:  who  did. 

The  health  of  camp  school  cliildren  is  superior  to  those  in  the  l>oanling  school,  and  kept  ao  by  their 
freer  outdoor  life,  iiut,  as  boarding  schools  are  likely  to  be  continued,  ii  would  lie  better  that  each 
pupil  be  critically  examined  by  the  a::»>ncy  i»hysician.'and  all  diHcasinl  and  unhealthy  children  be elirni* 
nated.  I  regard,  too,  the  sendmirof  Sioux  children  to  the  Atlantic  roost  to  school  detrimental  to  their 
health.  Many  return  with  phihiHis  and  eventually  die.  thus  wasting  the  money  and  painaapentbi 
their  higher  fducatioii.  which  thcv  can  not  use  on  a  reservation.  It  would  bea  very  intereating study 
to  take  all  the  .Sioux  chihlren  who  have  been  sent  to  all  boarding  schools,  compute  all  the  money  apcBt 
in  their  education,  the  number  who  have  die<l,  tho  number  who  have  lapsed  into  barltariam  or  vaga 
bondiam,  and  the  numlier  who  have  really  and  substantially  profited  by  their  learning  to  tbe  extent 
of  being  of  some  service  Ui  themselves  aiid  to  their  fellow-men.  Here  and  there  it  tsgrantedthmtaoaa 
do  "well,  but  many  wouhl  do  well  anyhow.  Some  men  and  women  rise  to  usefulness  and  eminence  in, 
■nite  of  all  obataclea,  and  ao  will  a  few  Indians,  but  they  will  be  very  few.    Exceptionally  IieI|^ 
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healthy,  and  promiaing  children  may  be  nent  to  a  tohool  remote  from  a  reaervatioD,  nnch  as  Pierre. 
Genoa,  HaHkell,  etc.,  withbenetlt  to  only  a  few.  Of  five  Epiflcopaliau  clfr^yiiK-n,  Iiidinus,  educate<l 
for  the  Sioux  ludian  miuistry,  there  have  died  within  the  laat  two  years  tw<>— 40  per  ceiit.  Neither 
were  old  men,  and  were  cut  off  in  their  prime.  Were  it  not  for  tnberciilogis,  vrhioh  prodaces  sach 
havoc  -with  Indian  yonth,  the  results  of  their  education  would  be  more  far-reachin;!,  bufc  in  the  light 
of  this  dreaded  scourge  no  other  than  a  modified  pesHimistic  view  can  be  entertained  of  it. 

Cigarettes. — In  some  report  of  mine  to  the  Bureau  I  recommended  that  the  Indian  traders  be 
en.1oTned  s|)ecifically  from  sellins  tobacco  and  cigarettes  to  Indian  youth.  Any  pathologist  will  tell 
you  of  the  dinaatrous  effects  of  triDacco  Hmoke  on  a  pair  of  lungs  predisposeil  to  tuoerculosis.  •  *  * 
and  the  effect  of  inhaling  tho  smoke  of  cigarettes  is  to  uisHeminate  the  nicotine  through  the 
luHK  tissue,  which,  in  combination  with  the  gaseous  carbon  from  the  wrapper,  pro<luces  a  depressing, 
irritating,  and  biting  effect  oh  the  delicate  organn.  It  ih  groatly  to  be  deplored  that  these  Sioux  have 
almost  ahandoncd  the  use  of  thu  ohl-fashioned  pii)e  and  have  taken  to  cigarette  smoking,  and  the 
practice  is  almost  as  ext^Misive  with  the  children  as  with  the  adults. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Waller,  of  Chadron,  Nebr.,  who  called  my  attention  to  the  absence  of  rheuma- 
tism amon^  the  Indians  in  the  days  when  they  smoked  almoKtexclusively  the  inner  hark  of  SalU  Alba, 
or  white  willow,  with  only  a  modicum  of  tobacco  mixed  with  it,  and  at  the  present  time  to  the  increase 
of  rheumatism  when  the  willow  burk  is  excluded.  Uis  reiisoning  is  that  tne  salicin  derived  from  the 
bark  had  a  preventive  efft^ct  on  rheumatism,  while  the  cigarette  offered  no  such  protection.  The 
reasoning  is  goo<1,  and  is  entitled  to  further  con.tidoration.  It  is  well  known  that  osirbon  has  a  great 
aflinity  for  oxygen,  at  hi^li  ifmpcratures  ('Sjiecially,  and  the  union  of  carbon  from  the  wrapping  of  a 
cigarette  with  the  oxygen  in  the  air  cells  producer  a  most  poisonous  body,  known  as  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  will  not  support  animal  life.  The  recommendation,  therefore,  to'^prohibit  the  sale  of  tobacco  in 
anv  form  to  Indian  youth  is  renewed. 

"The  practice  of  ch'ewing  gum  prevails  to  a  large  extent  among  Indian  school  children.  I  see  no  good 
in  this  useless  habit,  but  rather  h;irm.  The  inordinate  use  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  is  conducive 
to  nervousness;  the  continuous  stimulation  of  the  salivary  glands  produces  glandular  irritation  and 
nerversion  of  the  normal  sei-retion.    This  practice  in  Hchool.H.  in  myjud^nient,  should  be  prohibited. 

Obstetries.-  Fortunately  for  the  physician,  Indian  women  do  not  require  his  attendance  in  a  natural 
.abor.  It  is  only  in  case.<i  that  present  some  abnormal  complication  that  our  services  are  demanded. 
Now  and  then  a  half-breed  woman,  or  a  whit«  man  with  an  Indian  wife,  or  a  white  woman  with  an 
Indian  husband,  will  request  the  presence  of  the  doctor,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  to  meet  any 
accident  that  might  occur.  The  ease  with  which  Indian  women  give  birth  to  their  children,  and 
which  is  frequently  commented  on  with  surprise  by  white  people,  may  be  accounti'd  for  in  the  facts 
that  Indian  women,  as  a  rule,  are  robust.  Inured  to  laborious  toil,  their  physical  development  is  very 
much  greater  than  that  of  white  women :  they  wear  no  corsets  to  atrophy  their  abdominal  muscles 
and  dutarrange  the  normal  anatomical  relaticms  of  their  thoracic,  abdominal,  and  pelvic  viscera;  the 
cranial  dimensions  of  their  infants  are  smaller  than  our  children,  thus  affording  a  more  easy  egress 
for  the  fuftal  head:  and.  l)eiug  more  phlegmatic  and  less  excitable  than  our  ladies,  the  imaginary 
terrors  of  childbirth  are  unknown  to  them.  They  enter  upon  this  function  with  a  calmness  and 
philoHophic^l  serenity  that  is  worthy  of  emulation  by  their  more  enlightened  sisters.  I'hen,  too,  in 
all  matters  rebiting  to  their  sexual  organs  they  are  extremely  averse  to  the  interference  of  men. 
Indian  women  are  not  modest,  aa  we  understand  the  term,  judging  from  the  freedom  with  which  they 
discuss  sub.jecta  in  general  company  which  would  not  be  tolerated  by  ourselves.  They  seem  to  be 
bashful  or  timid,  and  not  truly  mmlest.  An  Indian  woman  will  endure  a  great  deal  more  pain  and 
annoyance  unaided  In  a  childbirth  than  would  our  ladies.  Sometimes  they  i>refer  death  to  any  inter- 
ference b}'  men.  I  do  not  know  what  consideration  a  female  accouclieur  would  receive  from  them, 
but  if  aini>le  and  universal  I  would  not  envy  her  the  position.  As  a  rule,  however,  in  ])ulpable  stop- 
pasfo  of  the  iiarturient  act.  and  when  their  women  are  powerless  to  complete  it,  they  will  call  for  the 
physician,  and  very  often  they  call  too  late  after  the  development  of  peritonitis,  cellulitis,  or  pyse- 
mia,  or  something  which  usually  destroys  the  mother  and  results  in  the  death  of  the  child. 

Every  n«>w  and  then  a  case  of'abfirtion  is  encountennl.  sometimes  with  fatal  results.    *     *    ♦ 

With  their  present  mode  of  life  I  do  not  see  how  their  health  will  improve,  but  I  think  it  can  be 
seen  how  it  will  grow  worse.  Now,  the  half-breefl  element  is  an  improvement  on  the  ludian.  i.e..  in 
the  directi<m  of  sanitary  scieuc-e.  Many  of  them  live  as  well  as  whites  could  under  the  same  ciroum- 
stances:  thoy  are  healthier,  more)  intelligent,  more  industrious,  and  the  death  rate  is  far  less.  I  think 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  mixi^l  bloods  are  on  the  increase  and  the  full-bloods  are  decreasing.  If  thoy 
are  all  classed  as  Indians  it  might  appear  that  the  Indians  are  incr^ising,  but  from  an  anthro]>o- 
logical  view  the  api»earani'o  is  not  cieceptive.  Imprudence  destroys  Indians  unnecessarily,  igno- 
rance of  the  nature  of  .e])idemies,  irrational  medical  treatment  dee  table  2,  by  Dr.  Borden,  five  fioi- 
soned),  exposures,  irregular  living,  excesses  of  all  kinds,  wars,  tribal  intermarnage,  and  other  factors 
are  slowly  but  surely  blotting  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth  if  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked.  "In 
1607  the  Powhatan  CJonfederacy  in  Virginia  had  2.400  warriors;  to-dav  only  110,  all  told,  and  not  one 
of  full  Indian  blood."  {See  The  Pamunkey  Indians  of  Virginia,  by  J.  O.  Pollard,  Smithsonian 
Institution.)  The  half-breeds,  in  addition  to  the  physical  advantage  of  their  crossed  blood,  avoid 
necrologic  expcrinionts.  and  live  and  act  more  like  ourselves,  thus  lowering  the  death  rate  among 
them.  It  is  ti-ue  they,  too,  die  of  iiiberculosis,  but  in  nearly  every  instance  the  infection  can  be 
traced  to  their  Indian  ancestry.  The  last  battle  that  we  had  with  the  Sioux  we  destroyed  about  230  of 
them  at  Wounded  Knee  C.'reeV,  South  Dakota.  Of  this  number  I  can  not  learn  of  a  half'-breed  who  was 
among  the  slain,  although  it  is  nosnible  there  may  have  been  a  very  few.  It  is,  however,  a  v^ry  con- 
spicuous fact  that  the  mixed  bloods  took  no  appreciable  part  in  the  eanu  belli  of  those  days,  which 
is  solely  attributable  to  their  intelligence. 

By  ref«>r«nce  to  the  foregoing  births  and  deaths  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were  three  more  deaths 
than  births  among  these  Indians  of  5,240  last  fiscal  year;  and  at  this  rate  it  will  take  the  Sioux  Nation 
a  long  time  to  replace  their  loss  at  Wounded  Knee,  which,  after  all,  was  the  sequel  to  a  most  foolish 
and  superstitious  craze— the  ghost  dance — but  which  had  to  be  met  by  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Instmotions  to  physicians.— There  is  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  ofl^cial  literature  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  relating  to  agencies  an<l  schools  instructions,  suggeiitions,  orders,  etc.,  to  physicians.  They 
have  crept  in  from  time  to  time  as  the  necessities  of  the  service  required.  It  woula  be  a  very  decided 
help  t^  us  if  all  official  reuuirenients,  instructions,  paragraphs,  etc.,  relating  to  our  duties  were  care- 
fully compiled  and  nrinteil  m  pamphlet  form  and  each  physician  furnished  with  a  copy.  So,  too,  agency 
physicians  should  oe  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  regulations  lor  their  guidance,  and  I  believe  w*e 
would  all  appreciate  a  report  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  each  year. 

It  would  also  be  very  appropriate  and  proper  if  an  agency  physician  was  sent  each  year  as  a  dele- 
gate or  representative  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Inman  liureau  to  the  meetings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  leave  of  absence  and  a  per  diem  for  traveling  expenses  being  allowed  by 
the  Bureau. 

Each  agency  physician  should  be  furnished  with  some  standard  t«'xt -books  on  the  principal  diviMions 
of  medicine  ana  surgery  and  supplied  witha  medical  journal  on  general  topics  of  recognized  ability. 
The  sole  medical  work  at  this  agency  belonging  to  the  Government  is  an  edition  of  the  United  Statoa 
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Dispensatory  of  the  date  of  1871.    It  is  bardly  nocossary  to  say  thai  this  work  is  now  a  pharmaoenti- 
cal  fossil. 

The  rule  of  not  allowing  a  physician  to  leave  bis  post  for  a  little  recreation  or  corapnlsory  business 
without  patting  adothcr  physician  in  bin  placets  very  proper,  where  that  other  physician  is  easily 
obtainable;  but  at  this  agency,  when^  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility*,  it  is  extremely  inconvenient.  It 
seepis'an  easy  matter  for  other  employes  to  procure  substitutes,  but  not  so  for  the  physician. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  ext4T.d  my  tliaiiks  to  Capt.  Charles  6.  Penney,  IT.  S.  Army,  acting  17.  S. 
Indian  agent,  and  to  the  omplovt>H  generally,  for  their  uniform  courtesy,  kindness,  and  assistance  in 
the  discharge  of  my  prufossionnl  duticH. 

Veiry  respectrully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Z.  T.DANRL.M.D. 

Agency  Phytieian. 
The  CoimiSHioNEB  OF  IicDi AN  Affairs. 
Through  Capt.  Charles  G.  Penney,  I'.  S.  Army, 

Aettng  U.  H.  Indian  Agent, 


Report  op  Superintendent  of  Holy  Rosary  School,  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 

Holy  IIo8abt  Miksion,  Pine  Hidqb  Aoeitot,  S.  Dak.,  Augutt  5^,  1S94. 

Dbar  Srs:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  Holy  Rosary  Mission  boarding  school 
for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1894. 

Thin  school  was  erectM  in  1888  under  the  supervision  of  itH  first  superintendent,  Rev.  John  Jata,  S. 
J.  It  is  situated  on  a  little  elevation  at  Wliite  Clay,  the  rreek  surrounding  and  parsing  through  part 
of  the  farm.  The  banks  of  the  creek  being  high,  a'  dam  was  built,  and  by  means  of  irrigation  ditches 
quite  a  stream  of  water  is  divided  and  Uire<rt«d  to  the  ganlen,  farm,  nnd  meadow  when  needed.  This 
irrigation,  first  started  by  Father  Jutz,  has  for  the  past  four  years  mostly  secnrcHl  good  crops  in  spite 
of  tiie  droughts  8o  conimbn  in  this  rountn'.  It  is  an  object  lesson  for  the  Indians,  and  will  no  doubt 
in  time  induce  them  to  utilize  thin  kind  of  water  power  to  raise  vegetables. 

The  building  can  well  accommodate  180 ;  in  caMe  of  necessity,  200.  The  many  new  day  sohooln  erected 
two  years  ago  first  drained  our  schiiol  considerably.  The*  Indians  btdng  extremely  fond  of  having 
their  children  around  them,  it  was  hanlly  nee(Ie<l  to  give  tliem  to  understand  that  they  were  expected 
to  fill  the  camp  nchooln.  Neverthelens  wo  had  for  the  first  five  months  of  this  nnnt  year  an  enrollmejit 
of  160.  which,  after  the  nad  burning  down  of  the  Ogallala  boarding  school  on  February  8,  reached  182, 
the  average  of  the  whole  year  being  153. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  during  the  first  tt^rro  was  good,  in  spite  of  sickness  prevailing  all  over  the 
reserve.  In  spring,  however,  strversl  eases  of  erysipelas  and  pneumonia  mnde  their  api>earance. 
Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the  ng^ncv  physician,  I>r.  Z.  T.  Daniel,  who  at  the  time  of  the  trial  lias 
frequently  vinited  our  school,  those  th.'tc  stayed  at  the  misnion  nnd  were  treated  and  nursed  by  the 
sisters  accordinjr  to  directionn  recovere<l  Tliroe  that  were  withdrawn  by  their  parents  die^l  at'their 
homes.  These  contrary  effects,  brought  home  to  the  Indians  in  the  proper  way,  will  increane  in  time 
their  confidence  in  t lie  superiority  of  whit«  doctors  and  nhake  their  lielicf  in  tlieir  own  me<1icine  men. 

The  work  in  the  clnss  rooms,  in  the  carpenter,  blacksmith,  and  shoemaker  shops,  and  in  the  sewing 
rooms  wore  pursued  with  encouraging  results. 

A  sta{:e  erected  two  ye^rs  ago  and  occanionnl  entertainments  did  their  part  in  overcoming  the  nat- 
ural banhfulnesH  of  the  children.  A  hvAAH  baud  of  15  Indian  boys,  under  the  direction  of  Kov.  £.  M. 
Perrig.  S.  J.,  and  our  two  singing  choirs,  taught  by  a  si»t.«'r  deserved  and  never  failed  to  receive  the 
well-merited  appl.iuse  of  visitors  to  our  entertainments.  The  hall  proved  too  small  on  such  occasions 
for  all  tliat  wished  to  witness  them. 

To  promote  Enzlinh  np^iaking  and  writing  amongthe  pupils  Isnbscribed  to  diflerent  papers  published 
for  the  youth.  Ihune  of  the  higher  grades  hud  to  write  aown  in  the  class  room  what  tney  nad  kept 
from  the  reading  room. 

During  thopastyear  anew  building  was  erected  for  a  steam  laundry,  which  has  been  in  oiieratioii 
since  March. 

With  regard  to  our  missionary  work.  I  wish  only  to  say  that  different  ram]»s  have  been  frequently  vis- 
ite«l.  At  the  repeated  request  of  the  Indians  a  church  was  enM-t^'d  last  fall,  on  Bear  Runs  in  the  Lodge 
Creek.  In  four  other  camps  they  wish  to  get  a  ch.'i|M'l.  Thin  shown  an  increase  of  interentin  religion, 
and  gives  hopes  for  a  bettor  future.  Supemtiti(m  :i]»d  a  liking  for  their  old  customs  iMH>ni8  to  have  a 
stronger  hold  yet  on  this  people  than  on  those  of  the  sister  reservation  at  Konebnd.  However, 
iiatience  and  perseverance  in  teaching  and  harmony  in  action  between  all  employed  in  the  field  are 
bound  to  result  in  a  final  nnrcesn. 

Thanking  you.  dear  sir,  for  your  ever-ready  assist^mco  and  kindness  tlirunghout  the  whole  year,  I 
am,  yours,  very  ri*spe<'tfullj', 

P.  Floe.  Digmann,  S.J. 

Capt.  Charles  G.  Pevnky. 

Acting  U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Missionary,  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 

PiKB  RiDOB  AoENCT,  September  S,  1894. 

Dbar  Sib:  The  following  is  a  report  of  our  church  work  for  the  year  in  the  agency  district  of  which 
I  have  charge : 

Clergy  employed : 

Priest 1 

Descon  (native) 1 

Catcchists  (native) 12 

Churches  in  district 6 

Clergy  and  catt'chints'  bonnes R 

Persons  baptized  during  j'ear 160 

Persons  confirmed  during  year 31 

Total  baptized  persons  in  uintriet 1,200 

TotJiI  confirmed  persons  in  district 250 

Amount  expended  for  improvement"*  nnd  repairs fS,800 

Amount  ex]»endcd  for  church  expenses 400 

Amount  expended  for  salaries S|10Q 
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Tbe  work  ia  In  a  splendid  conditioii  and  haa  made  rapid  progreaa  daring  the  past  year.  The  nnni- 
ber  of  missions  has  increased  from  9  to  17. 

The  people  have  made  great  progress  in  learning  to  read  and  write  their  language.  The  outlook 
for  the  fatnre  all  orer  the  iieltl.  especially  in  White  Clay  distriot,  is  verv  brij^ht. 

The  ohnrch  work  has  been  divided  into  two  diHtricUt,  the  Corn  Creek  uistrict,  under  the  sapervision 
of  Bev.  Amos  Rose,  enibi-acing  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  reserve,  and  the  agency  district,  the  remain- 
ing three-qnartera  under  my  care. 

Statistics  for  the  Com  Creek  district  are  as  follows : 

Clergy  employed  (priest) 1 

Catecnists  employed 6 

Missions 6 

Chapels 4 

Clergy  and  oatecbists'  houses 3 

Persons  baptized  during  year 75 

Persons  cimiirTHed  during  year 26 

Total  baptized  pentons 600 

Total  con tirmea  persons 1 25 

Amount  expended  for  salaries $1, 200 

I  am^  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CUAUIXS  £.  Snatelt. 
Capt.  Charles  6.  Pbnnet, 
Acting  U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  ROSEBUD  AGENCY. 

Rosebud*  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  August  gS,  1894, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instrnctions,  I  have  the  honor  to  sabniit  herewith  the 
annual  report  of  affairs  pertaining  to  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1894. 

Annnal  reports  of  an  Indian  agent,  from  year  to  year,  must  of  necessity  be  similar, 
as  in  this  isolated  life  there  is  not  and  can  not  be  variety  of  interest,  unless  in  case 
of  disturbance  or  excitement  among  the  Indians  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  a 
sensational  report.  This  has  not  been  the  case  at  this  agency;  everything  has  been 
peaceable  and,  to  a  fair  degree,  progressive  since  I  have  been  honored  with  reappoint- 
ment to  my  present  position  of  agent.  The  Indians  have  expressed  and  manifested 
contentment,  and  all  our  affairs  promise  to  continue  in  the  same  former  harmonious 
relationship.  Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  I  can  not  be  expected  to  criticise 
the  previous  a<lministration  of  agency  affairs  (which  appears  to  be  the  custom  of 
newly  installed  agents),  but  will  content  myself  with  a  report  of  the  routine  life  of 
the  agency,  the  condition  of  affairs  generally,  and  the  work  accomplished. 

Beiervation. — The  reserve  set  apart  for  this  agency  is  estimated  to  contain  3,228,160 
acres,  lying  between  the  Missouri  River  on  the  east  and  Black  Pipe  Creek  on  the  west 
(which  divides  this  and  the  Pine  Ridge  reserve)  and  extending  from  the  Nebraska 
State  line  on  the  south  tt>  White  River  on  the  north,  the  agency  proper  being  located 
in  the  southwest  part,  about  20  miles  north  of  the  Nebraska  State  line,  35  miles  from 
Valentine,  Nebr.,  on  the  Fremont,  Elkhom  and  Missouri  Valley  Railroad  (the  ship- 
ping point  to  the  agency),  and  35  miles  from  Fort  Niobrara,  the  nearest  military  post. 

Population. — The  Indians  attached  to  this  agency  are  known  as  the  Brul^,  Loafer, 
Waziahziah,  and  Two  Kettle  bands  of  Sioux,  widely  scattered  in  small  settlements 
on  the  banks  of  streams  over  the  reserve,  in  distances  of  from  10  to  100  miles  from 
the  agency.  The  following  statement  gives  numbers  of  Indians  taken  from  the  cen- 
sus of  June  30, 1894,  making  a  total  of  4,227: 


Agency  district 

Cut  Mi'Si  Creek  district 

Black  Pipe  Creek  district  . 

Butte  Creek  district 

Little  White  River  district 
Ponca  Creek  district 

Total 


3,472 


754 


1,333 


Fnll 

Mixed 

Fami- 

Males 

Females 

bloods. 

bloods. 

lies. 

over  18. 

over  14. 

837 

202 

853 

268 

349 

957 

16 

3U1 

263 

342 

424 

28 

146 

137 

151 

5()1 

238 

247' 

206 

247 

579 

8ff 

180 

150 

204 

174 

184 

106 

80 

108 

1,116 


1,401 


School 
children 
betweeen 
6  and  18. 


270 
259 
110 
253 
162 
117 


1,171 


This  census  was  taken  as  heretofore,  by  dividing  the  whole  reserve  into  23  dis- 
tricts, each  in  charge  of  an  einploy<$  or  teacher,  with  interpreter  (accompanied  by 
policeman  acquainted  with  all),  visiting  each  house,  thereby  enumerating  all  in  one 
and  the  same  day,  which  method  prevents  duplication. 
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AgrioultnTe. — Althongb  these  Indians  have  made  repeated  energetic  efforts  each 
year  at  farming,  results  Lave  almost  invariably  been  disconraging.  The  fact  that 
this  reserve  is  not  adapted  to  fanning  has  been  demonstrat-ed  by  whites,  who  have 
finally  abandoned  the  hope  of  obtaining  remuneration  for  labor  and  seed  spent  in 
this  direction ;  and  though  all  able-bodied  Indians  are  required  to  do  some  farm 
work,  owing  to  the  drouth  or  other  climatic  causes  they  realize  little  if  any 
encouragement  in  returns.  The  present  season  has  1>een  no  variation,  except  a  ten- 
dency to  perhaps  more  extreme  drought  in  some  parts  of  the  reserve,  where  it  has 
been  nnusnally  dry ;  and  though  about  1,4(K)  bushels  of  oats  and  560  bushels  of 
wheat  were  sown  and  well  planted  in  early  spring,  in  hopes  of  avoiding  the  drought, 
there  has  been  absolutely  no  rain  from  April  to  July.  The  grain  in  many  sections 
has  not  headed,  but  in  some  localities  burnt  up  Hoon  after  getting  above  ground, 
leaving  nothiu;;  to  cut  fur  any  purpose;  in  a  few  localities  it  has  been  cut  for  feed. 
In  the  east  part  of  the  reserve,  where  land  is  the  best,  the  drought  has  been  most 
severe,  all  grass  drying  up,  leaving  none  to  make  into  hay,  where  formerly  liirge 
quantities  were  cut.  About  1,4(X)  bushels  of  potatoes  have  been  plant-ed,  which 
hare  been  well  cultivated,  but  only  in  favored  localities  will  yield  anything.  By 
reason  of  the  dry  weather,  with  the  scorching  winds  of  the  past  month,  the  corn 
crop  will  be  almost  an  entire  failure. 

The  amount  cultivated  this  year  aggregates  4,458  acres,  of  which  920  acres  were 
planted  with  oats,  410  acres  with  wheat,  2,928  with  com,  and  200  acres  with  pota- 
toes. The  yield  is  uncertain,  and,  though  difficult  at  this  time  to  approximate,  is 
estimated  at  1,000  bushels  oats,  475  bushels  wheat,  800  bushels  corn,  and  1,200  bushels 
potatoes. 

The  Indians  have  attended  to  fann  work,  under  supervision  of  district  farmers 
and  direction  of  the  agent,  satisfac'torily,  but  it  is  ditlicult  to  induce  them  to  make 
great  etforts  each  year  when  r<;sults  are  so  disccmraging. 

Stock  raising. — There  are  at  present  14,177  cattle  on  this  reserve,  including  thin 
year's  calves.  The  Indians  are  sho^ving  increased  interest  and  attention  to  care  of 
stock.  They  are  not  permitted  to  kill  or  dispose  of  their  young  cattle  nnder  any  cir- 
cumstances. They  re(iuire  continual  watching  and  at  times  prompt  punishment  of 
offenders  against  this  regulaticm.  A  record  of  all  increase  and  loss  is  kept  by  dis- 
trict farmers,  and  owners  are  reqnir^d  to  look  after  and  care  for  their  cattle,  not 
allowing  them  to  range  at  too  great  distance,  but  herd  them  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
homes. 

Two  thousand  two  hundred  head  of  cows,  with  calves,  were  issued  in  Angnst,  1892, 
and  1,000  head  of  young  breeding  cows  were  issued  in  June  of  this  year.  These  cattle 
have  all  done  fairly  well  and  those  recently  issued  in  the  early  season  will  have  time 
to  become  acclimated,  ac<*ustomed  to  new  ranges,  and  get  in  gt)od  condition  before 
winter.  It  is  therefore  hoped  the  loss  will  be  nominal.  The  entire  loss  of  cattle 
during  the  past  year  from  all  causes  has  been,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  509  head, 
being  about  3^  per  cent. 

During  the  past  year  1,197,910  pounds  of  gross  beef  cattle  have  been  purchased 
from  the  Indians,  instead  of  from  contractors,  as  formerly,  and  which  was  issued 
back  to  them  under  treaty  sti]iulations.  It  is  expected  that  not  less  than  1,500,000 
pounds  will  be  so  purchased  the  present  season.  The  past  vear  has  been  the  first 
that  cattle,  exce])t  in  small  numbers,  have  been  sold  by  full-blood  Indians  to  the 
Government,  and  they  are  now  realizing  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  sach  sales, 
and  are  making  greater  efforts  to  save  their  cattle  and  avail  themselves  of  this  profit- 
able opportunity. 

Owing  to  the  almost  unprecedented  drought  in  many  sections  of  the  reserve,  the 
procuring  of  hay  (which  is  now  being  done  as  much  as  possible)  will  be  extremely 
difficult.  During  the  past  month  seveial  large  praiiie  fires,  caused  by  lightning, 
destroyed  considerable  hay  lands,  though  finally  ])ut  out;  conseciuently  the  outlo()k 
for  winter  for  stock  is  discouraging.  Many  of  the  streams  on  which  Indians  are 
located,  and  where  many  have  taken  their  lands  individually,  have  become  entirely 
dry,  and  they  have  gone  elsewhere  temporarily  to  try  and  provide  for  and  save  their 
cattle. 

It  is  hoped  the  artesian  well  authorized  two  years  ago  by  Congress  (not  yet  snnk, 
owing  to  the  insuihcient  appropriation)  may  soon  be  undertaken  and,  if  successful, 
will  aid  in  keeping  several  of  the  streams  with  flowing  water  and  greatly  benefit 
these  people. 

Allotments. — During  a  portion  of  the  past  year  an  allotting  agent  has  been  at 
work  among  our  more  yirogressive  Indians,  and  300  allotments  have  been  partially 
made,  though  not  yet  reported  or  completed.  Those  iuterentt^d  are  anxiously  await- 
ing the  several  articles  guaranteed  to  them  at  such  time,  which,  when  received, 
will  jirove  a  sure  incentive  to  others  to  scatter  and  break  up  the  present  more 
thickly  settled  communities,  where  mischief  is  generally  concocted. 

District  farmers. — This  reservation  is  divided  into  six  farming  districts,  each  in 
charge  of  a  white  farmer,  with  Indian  assistants  in  the  different  camps.    The  head- 
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qaarters  of  eftch  district  i»  a  subisRue  hoase,  of  which  there  are  five,  with  a  comfort- 
able one-tttory  frame  dwelliug  (plastered  iiiHide)  for  use  of  the  farmer  and  his  family, 
together  with  a  blacksmith  aud  repair  shop,  in  charge  of  young  Indian  mechanics, 
who  receive  from  the  Government  $10  per  mouth  to  repair  agricultural  implements, 
etc.,  in  the  hands  of  Indians,  and  in  addition  are  allowed  to  make  a  nominal  charge 
for  other  work  perfonned. 

These  issue  houses,  located  in  the  center  of  each  farming  district,  are  the  distrib- 
uting point  of  rations  to  Indians  living  within  a  certain  radius,  once  each  month, 
enabling  them  to  go  to  and  from  their  homes  within  from  eight  to  twenty-four 
hours,  instead  of  spending  a  largo  portion  of  their  time  traveling  to  and  from  the 
agency,  as  formerly.  Within  a  reasonable  distance  of  these  issue  nouses  slaughter- 
houses have  been  built,  where  all  cattle  issued  are  slaughtered  bv  Indians  employed 
fur  that  purpose,  under  supervision  of  the  district  farmer,  and  issued  to  Indians 
by  weight  (weighed  in  their  presence).  By  this  manner  each  and  every  Indian 
receives  his  Just  allowance.  This  method  of  issuing  has  been  in  practice  for  the 
past  two  years.  Formerly  all  beef  was  issued  on  the  hoof,  one  animal  to  a  band  of 
30  Indians,  shot  and  dressed  by  themselves  on  the  ppen  prairie.  By  this  method 
the  chiefs  and  principal  headmen  were  supplied  first  with  the  choicest  cuts,  leav- 
ing the  widows  and  unprotected  to  receive  what  was  left.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  change  to  this  the  block  system,  where  each  receives  his  portion,  should  meet 
the  strong  opposition  of  these  leading  men.  However,  this  is  gradually  being  over- 
come, but  the  fact  that  such  method  is  not  practiced  at  other  agencies  is  a  source  of 
constant  agitation. 

IndoBtry. — Notwithstanding  all  Indians  have  the  reputation  of  not  being  very  fond 
of  work  and  in  fact  of  being  lazy  (in  many  cases  deservedly  so),  as  a  rule  those  of 
this  agency  are  ready  and  always  on  the  lookout  for  work  that  will  insure  them 
reasonable  compensation.  As  evidence,  they  are  constantly  applying  to  haul  freight, 
or  any  other  occupation  for  which  they  feel  adapted  and  from  which  they  nee 
remunerative  returns.  They  have  transported  all  freigiit  to  and  from  the  railroad 
and  issue  stations,  including  that  for  the  traders,  and  have  been  paid  $15,808.39  there- 
for; they  have  sold  to  the  Government  1,178  head  of  beef  cattle,  weighing  1,197,910 
pounds,  receiving  $33,491.51  for  the  same;  they  have  cut  and  hauled  to  the  agency, 
camp  schools,  missionaries,  and  traders  747  cords  of  w^ood,  receiving  therefor 
$3.(>09.10;  cut  and  sold  240  tons  of  hay  to  agency  and  others,  amounting  to  $2,168, 
and  received  $637.36  for  grain  and  other  products,  making  a  total  of  $55,714.3i5  paid 
them  for  their  industry  during  the  past  year.  The  hides  of  4,893  head  of  beef  cattle 
have  been  issued  to  them,  many  beiug  sold,  though  a  number  are  tanned  and  used 
for  various  purposes.  Many  also  gather,  care  for,  and  haul  to  the  railroad  and  there 
sell  tlie  bones  of  the  slaughtered  cattle. 

Indian  honsei. — All  Indians  of  this  agency  live  in  log  houses,  made  of  logs  with  dirt 
roof  and  floors,  with  little  or  no  ventilation,  the  roofs  not  rain  or  water  proof,  the 
floors  absorbing  what  comes  through  the  roof ;  they  are  consequently  damp  and 
unhealthy  and  impossible  of  being  ke])t  clean.  Notwithstanding  these  obstacles, 
many  present  a  neater  appearance  than  is  found  in  many  white  frontier  settlements. 
Lumber  has  been  received  to  improve  about  100  houses  by  putting  in  floors  and 
shingle  roofs  and  ceiling  inside,  Indians  first  being  required  to  rebuild  of  certain 
dimensions  and  to  raise  the  logs  from  the  grvnnd  to  prevent  dampness  and  decay. 
Many  houses  have  thus  been  improved. 

•  Per  capita  payment — As  provided  for  in  recent  treaty,  a  payment  of  $10  to  each 
Indian  has  recently  been  made,  aggregating  $42,130,  which  has  been  judiciously 
spent  by  many  aud  a  considerable  amount  is  estimated  to  be  still  held.  Many  pur- 
chased horses,  young  stock,  mowers,  and  wagons,  nee<led  articles  of  clothing,  etc., 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  but  a  small  percentage  of  this  money  was  spent  reck- 
lessly. The  last  payment  made,  a  year  ago,  was  $3  to  each:  if  a  per  capita  payment 
of  $5  or  some  stated  amount  was  made  each  year,  it  would  prove  more  acceptable 
and  satisfactory. 

Siuitary. — The  general  health  of  this  people  has  been  fairly  good  during  the  past 
year;  no  epidemic  has  pn^vailed  among  them.  There  has  been,  as  near  as  can  be 
ascertained  by  farmers  aud  teachers  located  in  the  various  camps,  and  reported  to 
and  by  the  agency  physician,  219  deaths  and  170  births  during  the  year,  which 
includes  those  having  died  not  under  the  physician's  care,  as  by  reason  of  the  scat- 
tered condition  of  the  Indians  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  reach  all  or  give  attention 
to  even  a  small  portion.  Periodical  trips  are  made  by  him  to  the  diiferent  school 
camps,  where  medicines  and  directions  are  left  with  teachers.  By  this  means  many 
are  benefited. 

Correspondence  has  been  had  with  the  Department  in  regard  to  hospital  to  be 
located  at  the  agency,  which  is  and  has  been  much  needed. 

I  respectfully  ask  attention  to  the  report  of  the  physician,  submitted  herewith. 

lofltmoton  in  domeitio  economy. — There  have  been  two  such  instructors  allowed  this 
agencv,  one  for  twelve  months,  the  other  for  eight  months  of  the  year;  the  former 
fiUed  oy  the  wife  of  the  agency  physician,  who  occupied  this  position  last  year,  when 
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first  allowed.  The  assistanoe  rendered  many  families  has  been  beneficial,  thonch 
results,  like  all  improvements  or  change  fV'om  old  customs,  are  slow  to  be  seen.  The 
second  instructor  in  domestic  economy  is  the  wife  of  an  additional  farmer  stationed 
100  miles  distant.  Both  have  proved  beneticial  and  satisfactory  in  results.  To 
obtain  more  satisfactory  results  there  should  be  one  such  employ<$  assigned  to  each 
farmin/'  district,  as  the  time  of  a  less  number  is  necessarily  largely  consumed  in 
traveling  over  the  reserve,  leaving  but  little  time  for  instruction  in  any  one  place. 

Indian  polioe. — The  police  of  this  aj^ency  number  3  officers  and  50  privates,  all  full- 
blood  Indians.  The}-  are  selected  from  and  located  in  their  respective  camps  for  duty, 
changing  to  the  agency  each  twenty  days,  where  a  force  of  15  men  are  stationed  at 
all  timcM  and  increased  when  found  necessary  and  advisable. 

In  the  camps  they  are  required  to  maintain  order,  arrest  and  bring  to  the  agent 
any  roving  Indians  from  other  agencies  absent  without  authority,  iiumediately  report 
any  infraction  of  agency  regulations,  bringing  to  the  agent  any  young  Indian  '**  steal- 
ing a  girl"  (who  are  required  to  be  properly  married,  if  no  objection  exists,  other- 
wise the  offender  is  punished),  and  to  constantly  attend  day  schools,  requiring  the 
attendance  of  all  enrolled  pupils.  Tbey  also  drive  to  the  respective  slaughterhouses 
each  ten  days  the  beef  cuttle  received  from  the  contractor  required  for  issue.  Each 
man  is  re(^uired  to  possess  two  good  horses  with  riding  equipments. 

The  police  have  maintained  their  reput^ition  for  efficiency  and  usefulness  and  their 
services  could  not  be  diApensed  with.  By  securing  good  and  reliable  men,  when 
necessary  to  arrest  Indians  inclined  to  be  unruly,  I  have  not  failed  to  have  any 
Indian  brought  in  without  much  trouble. 

Fifty-five  Indians  who  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Army  in  1892  in  Company  I,  Sixteenth 
U.  8.  infantry,  stationed  at  Fort  Douglas,  Utah,  26  of  the  54  enlisted  in  Troop  L 
Sixth  IJ.  8.  Cavalry,  and  one  of  the  o  enlisted  in  Company  I,  Twenty-first  U.  S. 
Infantry,  at  Fort  Sidney,  Nebr.,  have  returned  to  the  reservation,  leaving  35  Indians 
of  this  agency  now  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  Many  of  those  returning  have  applied  for 
appointment,  and  a  number  have  been  accepted  on  the  police  force,  where  they  ren- 
der good  service. 

Court  of  Indian  offenses. — No  court  has  been  established  at  this  agency,  as  it  has  not 
yet  been  found  advisable,  there  being  difierent  factions  or  bands  of  Indians  here 
who  are  extremely  jealous  of  each  other,  and  a  court  could  not  be  established  with- 
out recognizing  a  chief  of  each  faction,  which  would  be  unwieldy  and  tend  to  widen 
the  breach  between  them. 

The  United  States  court  having  jurisdiction  over  this  reserve,  all  proper  cases  are 
reported  for  action,  which  has  a  beneficial  effect,  as  Indians  have  much  respect  for 
the  laws  of  the  Great  Father. 

Conduct  of  Indians.— No  crimes  have  been  committed  on  this  reserve  dnring  the  past 
year.  Indians  have  been  HUbuiissive  to  a  commendable  degree.  There  has  been  no 
occasion  for  excitement,  and  even  individual  cases  of  insubordination  have  been 
exceedingly  rare,  and  where  occurring  have  been  quickly  quieted  by  prompt  action 
and  punishment  of  offenders. 

MiMionary. — TheChristianizing  of  thei^e  people  has  been  carried  on  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Protestant  E]»i»copal,Koman  Catholic,  and  Presbyterian  churches,  and 
those  engaged  in  their  respective  missions  have  labored  faithfully  in  the  effort  to 
raise  these  people  to  a  higher  plane  of  Christianity  with  energy  and  a  commendable 
degree  of  success. 

The  Episcopal  Church,  under  control  of  Right  Rev.  W.  H.  Hare,  who  still  visits  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  reserve  each  year,  is  in  charge  of  Rev.  A.  B.  Clark,  who  has  12 
assistants,  all  of  whom  are  natives,  located  in  10  camps,  where  mission  buildings  are 
located.     Mr.  Clark  reports  that  $7,850  has  been  expended  in  his  work:  that  he  haa 

Serformed  49  marriages,  and  has  a  membership  of  355  belonging  to  his  cnurch.  This 
enomination  has  been  engaged  in  work  here  since  1879. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,. established  here  in  1882,  has  been  in  charge  of 
Father  J .  Jutz.  under  supervision  of  Kight  Rev.  M.  Martv.  The  father  reports  having 
expended  $1,550.80,  to  have  performed  20  marriages  during  the  year,  and  to  have 
about  500  communicants  in  his  church. 

The  annual  Congress  of  the  Catholic  Sioux  w:is  held  this  year  at  Cheyenne  River 
Agency,  and  the  convocation  of  the  Kpiscopal  Church  met  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency, 
both  in  the  early  part  of  July.  Many  Indians  from  this  agency  attended  l)oth  these 
gatherings. 

The  Congregational  missionary,  Rev.  J.  F.  Cross,  has  charge  here,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  and  has  been  engaged  in  mission 
work  here  since  1888.  He  reports  having  spent  $2,500  in  the  work,  has  performed 
11  marriages,  with  a  membershi])  of  90  communicauta  of  his  church,  and  has  4  sta- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  reserve,  where  religions  services  are  held. 

Education. — There  were  9  Government  day  schools  and  2  mission  boarding  schools 
in  operation  tm  this  agency  when  I  took  charge  four  years  ai^o.  There  are  now  21 
Government  day  schools  (3  of  which  are  now  being  built)  and  the  same  two  miasion 
boarding  schools. 
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There  bave  been  Beventeen  Government  camp  schools  and  one  agency  day  school  in 
operation  on  this  reserve  during  the  past  year;  these,  with  the  two  mission  bonrdiug 
schools,  have  accommodated  739  pupils,  375  girls  and  364  boys,  with  a  daily  average 
attendance  of  (>41.  There  have  also  been  74  children  attending  nouresevvation 
schools,  making  813  children  of  this' agency  attending  school,  leaving,  according 
to  the  recent  census,  358  not  in  school.  Three  new  school  buildings,  now  in  course 
of  construction,  will  accommodate  about  90  additional  children,  leaving  about  268 
children  of  proper  school  age  unprovided  for. 

These  three  new  schoolhouses,  now  being  built,  will  occupy  all  available  camps, 
and  those  children  unprovided  for  will  be  in  localities  where  there  are  not  camps  or 
enough  familiesor  children  tomake  it  advisable  to  locate  more  school  buildings.  It 
would  therefore  be  reasonable  that  the  mission  boarding  or  other  outside  schools 
should  be  required  to  seek  scholars  they  may  want  (if  they  desire  to  help  the  cause 
of  education  with  this  people)  among  those  scattered  families  who  can  not  other- 
wise be  provided  for,  thus  extending  facilities  to  those  who  can  not  be  accommodated 
in  the  camp  schools,  and  they  should  not  try  to  draw  from  the  camps  and  by  so  doing 
materially  interfere  with  the  prosperity  of  schools  already  established  and  with 
children  now  i)rovided  with  school  facilities. 

The  St.  Francis  Komnn  Catholic  Mission  has  a  contract  boarding  school  about  8 
miles  distant  from  the  agency,  in  charge  of  Father  J  utz,  assisted  by  a  large  force  of 
brother  and  sister  workers.  This  school  was  originally  built  to  accommodate  100 
pupils,  but  has  since  been  enlarged  and  can  now  provide  for  irom  170  to  200  children. 
Their  contract  for  the  past  year  has  been  for  95  children,  the  school  providing  all 
wants,  for  which  they  have  been  paid  $108  per  pupil  by  the  Government.  In 
addition  they  have  taken  40  other  children  for  which  no  compensation  was  allowed, 
but  such  children  are  provided  with  rations  and  clothing,  same  as  would  be  allowed 
if  at  home.  The  total  enrollment  of  children  at  thisschool  has  been  135,  with  a  daily 
average  attendance  of  127.  The  workers  engaged  at  this  school  have  certainly 
devoted  their  best  energies  for  the  benefit  of  the  children,  and  deserve  great  credit 
for  de))ortment  and  improvement  of  pupils.  The  buildings  of  this  mission  are 
extensive,  comprising  a  large  church,  schoolrooms,  dormitories,  workshop,  etc. 
Three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  are  set  apart  for  this  school,  of  which  100 
acres  are  under  cultivation,  the  estimated  yield  of  crops  on  which  is  200  bushels  of 
wheat,  300  bushels  of  com,  300  bushels  of  oats,  400  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  72 
bushels  of  other  ve.uetables  (the  crops  not  yet  being  gathered).  The  drought  has 
been  less  severe  in  that  particular  locality  than  elsewhere,  though  its  etiecte  have 
been  felt.  A  large  garden  has  also  received  much  care,  and  by  means  of  water  pines 
connected  with  a  Inrge  wat«r  tank  erected  near  a  well  220  feet  deep,  from  wh'ch  a 
water  supply  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  windmill  and  irrigation  secured,  a  large 
amount  of  vegetables  are  raised. 

8t.  Mary's  Episcopal  Mission  boarding  school  is  located  about  15  miles  east  of  the 
agency,  in  a  much  more  desirable  location  than  St.  Francis  Mission,  and  is  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Percy  H.  Mugford,  who  succeeded  Miss  Amelia  Ives,  who  retired 
after  having  given  twenty-two  years  of  her  life  to  mission  work  among  the  Indians. 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  witness  the  closing  exercises  of  this  school  in  June  last,  and 
the  children  showed  evidence,  by  neatness  and  general  deportment,  of  the  labor 
expended  for  their  benefit  by  an  able  corps  of  lady  assistants.  This  building  is 
ndmirahly  constructed  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  a  home  school. 
There  has  been  an  enrollment  during  the  year  of  50  pupils,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  46.  It  is  not  a  contract  school,  the  Government  simply  providing  rations 
and  clothing  for  children,  guarantied  by  treaty,  which  does  not  provide  for  all 
wants.  All  other  expenses  of  conducting  and  maintaining  the  school  are  borne  by 
the  mission.  Three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  are  set  apart  for  this  school, 
of  which  33  acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  drought  having  been  most  severe  in 
this  locality,  the  yield  of  crops  has  been  an  almost  total  failure,  the  estimated 
returns  being  but  124  bushels  of  wheat  and  54  bushels  of  oats. 

The  camp  day  schools  have  been  well  attended,  Indians  having  sent  their  children 
regularly  to  a  commendable  degree,  without  assistance  of  police,  who,  however,  are 
detailed  for  such  duty  at  each  school.  A  system  is  in  vogue  whereby  the  agent,  by 
use  of  police,  when  changing  from  duty  at  agency  to  their  respective  school  camps, 
is  kept  advised  at  all  times  in  regard  to  matters  pertaining  to  schools  and  camps. 

The  duties  of  assistant  teachers  are  largely  in  instructing  girls  in  housework  and 
sewing,  material  for  clothing  being  provided.  All  children  are  rerpiired  to  present 
a  neat  appearance  before  entering  the  schoolroom,  the  necessary  toilet  articles 
being  kept  in  an  outside  vestibule.  A  lunch  at  noon,  consisting  of  coll'ee  and  hard 
bread,  is  provided  at  all  camp  schools,  without  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  main- 
tain attendance,  many  coming  from  a  distance  too  far  to  go  home  and  return  at 
noon. 

Teachers  have  been  faithful  and  earnest  in  their  labors,  and  their  services  have 
been  satisfactory  and  in  nearly  all  instances  very  commendable.  It  has,  however, 
been  demouatrated  by  expericnco  that  those  i)assiug  the  required  civil-service  exumi- 
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nation  are  not  always  the  heM  fittnd  for  tliese  positions,  where  tact,  patience,  and  prac- 
tical experience  is  more  esuential  than  a  ])ror'(>R><(irship  or  higher  educational  qnalifica- 
tions.  They  are  continually  called  upon  not  only  by  children  hut  by  adult  Indians  for 
medicines  and  treatment  of  local  cases,  which  has  nndoubtedly  been  the  means  of 
saving  more  serious  illuess  and  suffering.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  attention  that  of 
554  children  attending  day  schools  during  the  past  year,  there  have  been  only  5 
fatal  cases  of  sichness. 

The  eHtiiblishnient  of  these  reservation  day  schools  has  passed  the  stage  of  experi- 
ment, and  they  have  on  this  reservation  demonstrated  their  success  as  the  foundation 
or  stepping  stone  toward  learning  the  English  language  and  rudiments  of  a  higher 
education.  It  may  also  be  proper  to  add  that  those  who  have  constantly  and 
apparently  in  sincerity  insisted  that  mone}'  and  time  spent  for  Indian  education  on 
the  reservation  is  wasted  have  expressed  a  change  in  their  views  after  inspecting, 
and  have  become  witnesses  to  the  improvement  in  Indian  life  of  children  and  a<lnlt« 
in  these  school  camps.  I  desire  to  state  most  emphatically*  after  long  years  of 
observation  and  experience,  that  as  a  beginning,  where  properly  conducted,  the  suc- 
cessful working  and  influence  of  these  camp  schools  can  not  be  overestimatt^d. 

Small  shop^  have  been  constructed  in  connection  with  many  of  the  schools,  and 
common  lumber  provided  for  older  boys  to  work  and  make  tables,  etc.,  for  their 
homes,  enabling  them  to  beeome  familiar  with  handling  tools;  all  appreciate  these 
opportunities. 

Goyemment  boarding  school. — This  agency  (though  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
service)  is  still  unprovided  with  a  Ciovernment  boarding  school  for  the  Indian  yonth 
of  this  reserve.  It  has  been  and  still  is  a  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Indians 
to  know  that  at  other  and  smaller  agencies  such  schools  are  provided,  and  that  their 
desirability  is  often  presented  in  trying  to  ]»ersuade  them  to  send  their  children  to 
boarding  schools  off  the  reserve.  The  question  naturally  presents  itself  to  them :  '*  If 
eo  desirable,  why  not  have  one  for  our  children  on  our  own  reserve?  Why  are  others 
favored  and  we  ignored?"  This  subject  has  had  attention  of  the  Department  for 
the  past  fourteen  years.  At  that  time  material  was  purchased  and  sent  to  the  agency 
for  a  boarding-school  bnilding;  abandoning  the  project,  this  material  was  utilized 
for  other  purposes. 

The  delay  and  postponement  of  this  question  has  been  largely  owing  to  the  diffl- 
onlty  of  finding  a  suitabl(>  site  with  sufficient  good  land  and  reliable  water  supply, 
the  whole  reserve  having  been  examined  for  this  purpose  witn  indifferent  success. 
Although  the  agency  proper  is  not  in  a  very  desirable  locality,  after  many  years  of 
agitating  the  question  of  removal  it  is  almost  certain  no  change  will  be  made  and 
that  the  present  location  may  bo  accejited  as  ])ermanent.  For  this  reason  I  am  in 
favor  of  a  suitable  boarding  school  for  the  wants  of  this  agency  being  located  near 
the  agency  proper,  on  the  Rosebud  Creek,  where  good  and  abundant  supply  of  water 
can  be  relied  uj)ou  and  a  reasonable  (piantity  of  fair  land  secured  (sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  school  with  vegetables  and  other  necessary  8U])])lies).  It  would  be  near  the 
agency  shops,  which  could  be  utilized  for  industrial  training,  with  the  mechanics  as 
teachers,  so  saving  the  expense  of  special  buildings  and  instructors  in  these  branches 
of  industry,  which  should  be  made  paramount  and  where  many  articles  now  pur- 
chased from  contractors  might  be  manufactured.  It  would  be  near  the  agent  and 
nnderhisimmediateand  constant  supervision,  near  the  churches  and  nuder missionary 
influence,  and  in  the  center  of  all  social  and  civilizing  influence  on  the  reserve  to 
have  beneficial  effect  on  the  pupils.  For  these  and  other  equally  cogent  reasons,  I 
do,  without  hesitation,  recommend  ar  Government  boarding  school  being  built  on 
this  site  at  an  early  day,  this  being  in  my  judgment  the  most  desirable,  after  care- 
fully looking  over  the  whole  reserve. 

Condotion. — These  Indians  have  during  the  past  year  advanced  in  the  way  of  civ- 
ilization as  much  as  circnmstances  would  permit,  and  there  has  been  no  incident  or 
excitement  worthy  of  note.  As  full  treaty  rations  are  issued,  it  is  my  observation 
that  no  further  niaterial  advancement  can  be  expected  until  some  change  in  this 
direction  is  made.  There  are  many  who  would  accept  money  value  in  lieu  of  su  p- 
plies,  and  such  method,  if  inaugurated,  would  undoubtedly  gradually  result  in 
advangement.  as  it  would  require  many  to  make  a  greater  eft'ort  in  their  own  behalf, 
either  by  cattle  raising  or  other  methods,  jis  the  money  allowance  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  their  want«.  Many  have  asked  that  such  change  be  made.  I  have  yet 
to  know  of  trouble  arising  when  Indians  have  received  what  is  promised  them  from 
the  Government.  Under  the  present  plan  they  naturally  feel  they  are  not  required 
to  make  greater  efforts  in  the  directicm  of  self-support. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  appreciation  of  the  confidence  and  support  famished 
me  by  the  Department,  and  my  thanks  are  extended  to  all  employes  for  the  faithful 
service  rendered  during  the  past  year. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Geo.  Wright, 
U.  8.  Indian  AgenU 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affajiis. 
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Report  of  Physician,  Rosebud  Aoenct. 

KosEBUD  Indian  Aoenct,  S.  Dak.,  A  ugtut  SO,  1894. 

SiB:  I  hare  the  honor  to  herewith  nnbmit  the  followiiig  aonnal  report  of  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  Indians  at  this  agency  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1^: 

From  July  1, 1893,  to  Jnne  30, 1894, 1  have  treated  494  cases  of  disease,  visiting  the  patients  at  their 
own  homes.  My  office  practice,  or  (in  other  wordft)  dispensing  medicine  at  the  dispensary,  has 
iccrea8ed  to  a  great  extent  over  that  of  last  year,  so  much  as  to  require  the  help  of  the  instructor  in 
domestic  economy  dnriDg  my  absence  from  the  agency. 

Of  the  484  cased  treated,  20  died  while  under  treatment.  In  5  cases,  treatment  was  discontinneil. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  there  was  1  accidental  death  and  198  deaths  of  persons  whose  sickness 
was  not  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  agency  physician.  A  large  percentage  of  these  deaths  are 
found  to  be  those  of  infants,  who  died  soon  after  birth  from  lack  of  care  and  proper  attention.  Again, 
several  school  children  from  nonreservation  schools  have,  during  the  past  year,  come  home  suffering 
from  consumption  in  its  most  advanced  stage,  and  have  died  soon  after  tneir  return,  but  were  not 
nnder  treatment. 

Among  the  school  children  on  the  reservation  there  has  been  very  little  sickness.  No  epidemics, 
and  but  very  few  cases  of  diseases  of  a  serious  nature.  The  sanitary  condition  at  the  agency  has  been 
bivariably  good. 

The  medicines  received  last  year  were  good,  e«pecially  those  received  fh>mPark,  Davis  Sc  Co. 

In  h11  of  my  labors  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  I  am  ably  and  heartily  assisted  by  the  scent  and 
teftchers  and  instructor  in  domestic  economy,  to  whom  I  herem  express  my  siucerest  gratitude. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  Jvoeoft  Morris, 

Agtncy  Pkytician. 

J.  Gborqr  Wrioht, 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  St.  Francis  School,  Rosebud  Reservation. 

St.  Francis  Mission,  EoteMtd  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  August  15, 1894. 

ESTKBMKD  Sir  :  I  have  the  lienor  to  ftimiMh  you  with  the  following  short  report  in  regard  to  St- 
Franeis  Mission  School : 

This  past  vear  we  had  a  larger  number  of  pupils  in  our  school  than  ever  before.  The  average  attend- 
ance was  12^.  and  the  highest  number  of  pupils  was  137.  We  had  very  little  to  complain  aoout  run 
aways,  Mid  there  was  a  good  spirit  among  the  children  all  the  year  long.  Our  contract  was  only  for  95 
pupHs,  but  we  expect  to'have  it  increased  for  the  next  year. 

In  our  garden  and  on  our  funn  we  raise,  in  spite  of  all  the  dryness,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  small 

Eain  and  com  for  our  horses  and  milk  cows,  and  enough  potatoes  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  for  our 
tchen. 

Could  we  only  get  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  irrigate  our  garden  and  farm,  we  would  make 
a  little  paradise  of  St.  Francis  Mission.  We  have  a  good  well  and  a  strong  windmill,  but  it  has  to 
pump  toe  water  over  200  feet  out  of  the  ground  for  our  large  family,  for  all  our  cattle  and  horses,  and 
for  all  the  Ibdians  and  their  horses  around  us,  and  so  there  is  no  water  left  for  our  garden  and  rarm. 
To  be  better  provided  with  water  for  the  time  to  come,  we  dug  another  well  200  feet  deep,  and  another 
windmill  wiU  be  put  up  this  fall.  Moreover,  it  is  my  intention  to  have  another  well  made  next  spring, 
only  for  the  ^rden,  and  then  we  will  raise  two  ana  three  times  as  much  as  we  were  able  to  raiae 
in  {he  past  with  all  our  work  and  care. 
I  am,  most  respectfully,  yours. 

Rev.  John  Jutz,  S.  J., 
Superintendent  of  St.  Francis  Mission  Scnocl. 
J.  Geo.  Wrioht, 

V.  S.  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  SuPERiNTENDEifT  of  St.  Mary's  School,  Rosebud  Reservation. 

St.  Mart's.  Rosebud,  S.  Dak.,  July  90, 1894. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  as  my  report  of  St.  Mary's  school  for  the  year  closing  June 
80,  1894 : 

Sin<^  the  last  annual  report  was  made  to  you  Miss  Ives,  principal  for  several  years,  resigned  on 
account  of  ill  health. 

As  was  the  case  in  former  years  many  more  applicants  for  admission  presented  themselves  than 
conld  be  accommodated.  The  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  a  fhtotion*  over  45,  which  is  the 
limit  that  can  be  cared  for  witliout  overcrowding. 

The  pleasant  weather  during  the  winter  permitting  outdoor  exercise  to  the  children,  with  very  little 
interruption,  waii  conducive  to  a  very  good  record,  so  far  as  health  was  concerned,  only  two  of  the 
children  leaving  for  sickness,  both  of  whom  hivye  since  regained  their  health. 

The  long-continued  drought  ma<le  crops  a  total  failure;  the  garden  almost  so. 

Our  relations  with  the  agent  and  phydician  continue  to  be  very  nleasant  and  cordial. 

That  the  school  retains  the  confidence  of  the  people  is  eviaenceu  by  the  great  number  of  new  pupils 
whose  names  have  been  registereil  us  desiring  admittance  when  school  next  oi>enn. 

The  schoolroom  work  was  satisfactory,  audwith  very  few  exceptions  the  children  showed  a  cheerful, 
willing,  and  obe<)ient  disposition. 

The  building  has  been  very  thoroughly  cleansed,  the  interior  redecorated,  and  all  necessary  repairs 
made. 

Very  respectf uHy,  yours, 

PXROT  H.  MUOFORD, 

Frindpal. 
J.  Gboroe  Wright, 

U.  S.  Indiam  Agtni. 
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Report  of  Missionart,  Rosebud  Reservation. 

R08EBUD  Aqency,  S.  Dak.,  July  1,  1894. 

Ht  Dear  Sir:  The  past  yesr  has  been  ▼ith  us  full  of  active  mission  work,  and  I  now  have  the  pU 
ore  of  presenting  some  statistics  and  remarks  npon  the  sune : 

Missionaries  (males.  lO;  females,  2) 12 

Indians  whn  are  communicants 3&5 

Baptisms  recorded  (total) 2,090 

Baptisms  during  last  year 218 

Church  buildings 10 

Contributions  made  and  expended  through  domestic  nud  foreign  missionary  society  of 
the  ProtOHtant  Episcopal  Church  and  through  other  friends  of  the  mission  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country : 

1.  Tor  education : $4,000 

2.  For  religious  purposes 3, 850 

Knmber  of  formal  marriages  among  Indians  during  the  year: 

By  Aaron  B.  Clark 47 

By  David  Tatiyopa 2 

Our  nine  native  helpers  remain  faithful  to  duty  and  are  a  very  satisfactory  part  of  the  mission  foroe. 
Their  own  i>er8onal  appearance  and  the  improved  condition  of  thf  ir  homes  works  as  a  silent  teacher 
to  induce  in  their  neighbors  a  desire  for  a  better  condition  of  things  for  tliemaelvea.  Then,  too,  the 
efforts  of  these  young  men  to  teach  the  principles  of  Christian  religion  in  tha  various  oongregatioos 
of  the  people  are  evidently  bearing  fruit  on  every  side.  There  is,  as  you  see,  a  constant  increase  in  the 
number  of  those  who  come  as  adults,  or  are  brought  as  children,  to  make  a  profession  of  Christianityt 
and  they  seem  to  me  to  be  as  faithful  as  those  elsewhere  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Cbriatiaaa, 
of  whatever  name. 

The  number  of  formal  marriages  seems  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  feeling  of  respect  for  the  insti- 
tation  of  Christian  marriage  is  certainly  tinding  place  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Indians  deapite 
the  lawlessness  they  have  seen  or  heard  of  in  others. 

The  building  of  one  new  chai>el  and  the  removal  of  two  others  to  more  accessible  locations  have 
been  occasions  of  grateful  rejoicing  to  those  beneflted  thereby,  and  the  Indian  men  and  women  have 
ahown  their  real  intert«t  by  contributing  to  the  expense  as  they  were  able. 

This  report  is  cheerfully  and  respectfully  submitted  by  vours,  faithfully, 

Aaron  B.  Clark, 
Hitnonary  in  Charge  undtr  Bishop  Hart, 

J.  Gborge  Wright, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Missionary,  Koskbud  Reservation. 

lluBRKUD,  S.  Dak..  Afigutt  SO,  1894. 

Dear  Sir:  Missionary  work  under  the  anspicies  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  has  b<)«'B 
continued  during  the  year  at  our  several  stations  by  native  workers  under  mv  charge,  and  also  In 
several  of  the  Government  day  schools.  There  has  been  no  marked  change  in  the  woi^.  The  mem* 
bership  of  the  churches  has  increased  slowly,  and  there  is  a  growing  sense  of  duty  and  responaibil- 
ity  in  the  villages  whore  we  are  working. 

The  liighcst  and  best  result  of  instniotion,  however,  can  not  be  attained  until  more  self-exertion  is 
n^quircil  of  the  Indians.    Pauperism  is  the  legitimate  result  of  the  prexont  ration  system. 

During  the  year  funds  have  been  placed  in  my  hands  to  complete  a  ch.'ii)el  on  Black  Pipe  Creek, 
for  whiiih  the'  Indian  members  of  the  church  have  furniwlied  the  lojra.  I  have  been  waiting  for  sev- 
eral mimtlis  for  a  reply  from  the  Indian  Bureau  granting  permission  to  occupy  the  ground  until  a 
survey  is  made  and  a  regular  allotme.nt  granted. 

The  Burrell  church  on  Pcmca  Creek  has  been  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Francis  Frazier.  The 
work  at  this  point  has  be«'n  very  effective.  Our  room  for  services  is  entirely  too  small  for  the  attend- 
ance, but  tlie  closeness  of  money  makes  it  impossible  to  enlarge  at  present.  But  we  hope  to  enct  a 
suitable  chapel  st  an  early  date. 

From  observation  in  my  traveling  through  the  whole  reservation  it  seems  to  me  that  there  la  atcAdy 
progress  in  morality  and  indu.<)trv  which  speaks  well  for  the  whole  corps  of  workers 

I  have  had  frequent  inquiries  from  the  workers  here  and  from  visitors  on  the  rest^rvation  in  regard 
to  Sunday  observance;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  and  cortail 
work  on  t^unday. 

I  am,  very  sincerely,  yours, 

Jambs  F.  Cross. 
For  the  Atneriean  Miseionary  AaeoeiaUon. 

J,  George  Wright, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  SISSETON  AGENCY. 

SissETOX  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  September  S6f  1891. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  my  first  annnnl  report.  I  asdamed  charge 
of  this  agency  on  the  19th  day  of  April,  1894,  and  found  much  needed  work  to 
do.  The  ugeiicy  huikUug,  boyV  doniiitory,  and  surroundings  were  in  a  dilapi- 
dated, neglected  condition,  everything  having  the  appearance  of  a  broken  downbori- 
ness  enterprise.  Sucli  a  state  of  things,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  great  mistake,  since 
these  Indian  people  are  recognized  sis  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  most  west- 
em  tribes,  and  for  that  reason  more  care  and  judgment  should  be  exercised  in  the 
management  of  affairs  concerning  them.    During  the  brief  period  of  my  experience 
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here  I  am  forced  to  this  conclilsion,  especially  where  the  Indians  have  taken  land  in 
severalty  an<l  have  become  citizciiH. 

At  an  agency  of  thia  kind  quentions  arise  daily  where  the  Government  and  civil 
authorities  como  into  conflict,  and  a  man  should  be  well  versed  in  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  the  agency  is  located,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  business  afl'airs.  I 
am  fully  couviucod  tliat  it  is  a  mistake  to  talk  to  these  people  in  a  fatherly  fashion. 
All  intercourse  with  them  should  be  of  a  firm,  resolute,  business-like  style,  never 
forgetting  to  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  independent  action,  self-govem- 
meut  and  support.  Serious  questions  confront  them;  for  instance,  the  question  of 
prot«ct.io)i  under  f)ur  civil  laws  of  the  State. 
%  The  fact  that  their  lands  are  exempt  from  taxation  is  a  detriment  rather  than  a 
benciit  to  them.  The  few  white  men  living  on  the  ceded  land,  who  are  now  com- 
pelled to  bear  the  burden  of  taxation  largely  alone,  do  not  seem  to  have  the  proper 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  Indian  neighbor;  in  other  words,  impositions  of  all 
BortD  are  practiced,  crimes  overlooked,  no  one  anxious  to  prosecute — all  because  the 
cost  of  prosecution  must  be  paid  by  the  hea  vily-taxed  white  man.  It  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  this  season,  more  than  ever  before,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  the  hay 
crop  all  over  the  iSt ate,  that  these  Indian  citizens  must  suffer  petty  offenses  com- 
mitted by  the  unscrupulous  man  who  stands  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  Indian 
whenever  and  wherever  he  can.  The  boundary  lines  of  their  Itind  cause  much  trou- 
ble. In  many  instances  the  white  man  intrudes  upon  the  property  of  the  Indian, 
disputing  the  lines  and  ownership  of  his  land.  Tliis  question  can  not  be  satisfac- 
torily settL  d  until  a  new  survey  of  all  disputed  land  is  ordered  by  the  Government. 

The  question  of  intemperanc  e  is  of  much  concern.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  of  32 
out  of  lil  arrests  reporteil,  whisky  is  the  cause.  It  is  alarming  how  these  peojjle  are 
encouraged  to  use  liquor.  It  seems  to  me  that  whenever  an  Indian  reservation  is 
thrown  open  for  settlement  it  furnitshes  a  dumping  ground  for  lawless  men  of  all 
t»hades.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  of  men  driving  wagons  over  the  reser\'ation 
pe<ldling  whisky.  I  have  used  every  means  in  my  power  to  suppress  this  trafi9c,and 
am  ])leased  to  say  have,  at  least  to  some  extent,  succeeded. 

Agency  ground  and  buildings  consist  of  130  acres  reserved  by  the  Government  at 
the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  reservation,  in  1891,  for  the  transaction  of  Government 
business  with  the  Indian  people.  This  is  not  suflicient  ground  for  proper  protection 
to  property  and  to  prevent  interference  from  outsiders  with  Government  business. 
In  my  opinion,  not  less  than  a  whole  section  should  have  been  set  aside  for  this 
purpose.  Thi.s  agency  is  located  at  the  foot  of  the  Coteau  Hills,  about  12  miles  west 
of  tne  north  end  of  Big  Stone  Lake,  surrounded  by  two  small  brooks  fed  by  spirngs 
from  the  hills. 

The  buildings  consist  of  1  warehouse,  with  office  rooms — 1  for  the  clerks,  1  conncil 
room,  I  public  oiUce;  8  dwelling  houHcs,  occupied  by  the  agent,  physician,  clerk, 
assistant  clerk,  carpenter,  blacksmith,  wheelwright,  and  teamster;  1  blacksmith 
shop;  I  grist  and  saw  mill,  not  in  use;  1  bam  and  shed.  All  buildings  at  the  agency 
were  more  or  less  damaged  by  the  cyclone  which  passed  through  here  on  the  27ta 
day  of  June;  no  loss  of  life  or  other  damage  reported.  The  honorable  Commissioner 
has  granted  authority  to  thoroughly  repair  and  paint  the  buildings. 

School  groond  and  boildings.— The  school  ground,  1^  miles  northwest  of  the  agency, 
consists  of  320  acres,  nearly  all  fenced ;  about  40  acres  cultivated,  and  the  balance  is 
used  for  pasture.  The  hay  meadow,  consisting  of  160  acres,  is  6  miles  from  the 
school. 

The  school  building  is  a  frame  structure,  heated  by  steam,  with  capacity  to 
accomdate  140  pupils  in  the  schoolroom  and  80  in  their  apartments.  This  building 
is  in  thorough  re])air  and  very  comfortable,  well  supplied  with  good  spring  wat^r, 
forced  through  pipes  by  hydraulic  f>ressure  a  distance  of  150  yards  to  an  elevation 
of  about  100  feet.  The  other  buildings  and  improvements  consist  of  one  bakery 
and  laundry,  in  good  repair;  the  boys'  dormitory,  30  by  80  feet,  furnishing  sleeping 
room  for  65  boys.  This  building,  before  the  many  changes  and  repairs  made  this 
5»ninm»'r.  wjih  tntnlly  unfit,  to  be  occupied.  A  small  dwelling  house,  a  barn  30  by 
40  feet,  with  shed  and  spring  house,  comprise  all  the  buildings.  The  school  build- 
ings and  surroundings  are  beautifully  located,  bnt  must  say  we  regret  that  there  is 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  adornment  in  the  way  of  flower  beds,  walks — yes,  not  even 
native  trees  were  planted — which  add  so  much  to  the  quiut  ]>leasures  of  a  home. 

Census. — The.census  for  the  tiscal  year  1894  shows: 

• 

Indians  and  mixed  bloods ' 1, 8.")9 

Females 915 

Males 944 

Males  above  18  years 416 

Females  above  18  years 512 

Children  between  6  aud  18  years  of  age 556 

Children  under  6  years  of  age 375 
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Births  during  fiscal  year *..i 47 

Deaths  duriDg  iiscal  year 44 

Enrolluient  for  iiscal  year  1894  is  as  follows:  :^== 

Sisseton  Indian  industrial  school 119 

Good  WillMission 124 

Pupils  away  at  school 49 

Total 292 

Sanitary  reporc. —  rhcro  has  been  nothing  in  the  health  condition  daring  the  past 
year  to  call  for  special  coniuicut.  The  prevailinir  diseases  are  consumption,  scrofula, 
respiratory  aiicctions,  and  catarrhal  conjunctivitis.  The  Indians^  so  far  as  I  am  % 
able  to  observe,  are  adopting  our  system  of  medicine  and  regard  the  treatment  of 
the  white  physician  as  superior  to  that  of  the  medicine  man.  They  have  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  use  and  purpose  of  such  remedies  as  are  used  in  domestic  prac- 
tice, and  provide  themselves  with  them.  The  services  of  the  physician,  however, 
are  demanded  almost  <laily,  either  in  the  field  or  in  the  office. 

There  have  been  no  epidemics  of  any  kind,  and  the  death  rate  has  not  been  greater 
than  would  occur  naturally.  The  health  of  the  pupils  at  the  Government  school 
the  vn^t  year  was  exceptionally  good,  no  cases  of  serious  illness  or  death  having 
oocnrred. 

Kiaslonary  work. — Rev.  John  Robinson,  missionary  in  charge  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  reports  as  follows : 

Thtot  he  is  assisted  bv  four  IndiaoH,  D.J.  Robertson,  Robert  TVIiite,  Yiotor  Renville,  undThomM 
Can  te,  who  act  as  catechists  or  lay  readers.  These  native  catechiste  receive  merely  nominal  salaries 
for  the  work  they  render  and  are  expected  to  support  themselves  and  families  by  secular  eraplo^vment. 
This  mission  reachoA  upward  of  160  families,  who  send  190  communicants  to  the  three  choroh  onddines 
located  in  Indian  settlements.  During  the  past  year  one  of  these  churches  has  been  enlarged,  nearly 
donbling  its  Heating  capacity.  Repairs  on  church  and  rectory  at  this  agenov  have  delayed  other  pro- 
iected  buildiniTH  for  this  year.  Contributions  amounted  to  $108.75.  There  hav*  been  but  four  mar- 
riages reported. 

No  report  from  Rev.  G.  8.  Baskerville,  in  charge  of  Presbyterian  missionary  work 
and  Good  Will  Mission  School,  received.  I  report  the  following:  Six  regular  organ- 
ized native  Presbyterian  churches,  viz.  Ascension,  in  charge  of  Kev.  .John  B.  fien- 
^'iil(»:  (4(>od  Will,  in  rharjre  of  Rev.  Charles  R.Crawford;  Buffalo  Lake,  in  charge  of 
Solomon  Tun  kan  xa  i  ci  ye;  Long  Hollow,  in charj^e  of  Isaac  Renville;  Man  ya  san, 
in  charge  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Lynd,  and  Mountain  Head,  in  charge  of  Rev.  John  Flute. 
The  good  work  of  this  school  and  church  is  noticeable  everywhere  among  our  people. 

In  my  opinion  the  agent  should  have  power  to  cause  the  arrest  of  any  Indian  or 
white  man  on  Indian  land  allotted,  and,  at  the  option  of  the  agent,  either  place  the 
offender  in  Jail  at  the  agency  or  turn  him  over  to  the  civil  authorities.  Since  the 
Government  protects  the  Indians  from  paying  taxes  on  their  land,  it  is  but  Just  that 
Congress  should  make  some  provision  to  pay  all  expenses  in  the  prosecution  of 
oifenses  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  civil  authorities  by  the  agent  in  charge.  Under 
the  present  condition  no  one  seems,  as  above  stated,  anxious  to  bring  the  evil  doer  to 
justice.  Civil  authorities  hesitate  on  account  of  expense,  the  agent  because  of  lack  of 
authority,  and  the  result  is  less  fear  for  petty  crime  than  when  under  the  full  juris- 
diction of  the  agent.  In  many  instances  the  social  welfare  of  the  Indian  is  declining 
on  reservations  where  land  is  taken  in  severalty. 

i  nc  iMo.:^re»b  of  ilicse  pe()})le  iu  some  respects  is  very  gratifying,  while  many  of 
them  do  not  realize  the  full  responsibility  of  citizenship,  and  that  they  must  sooner 
or  later  abandon  all  that  which  reminds  them  of  their  former  habits  and  practice; 
yet  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  a  very  respectable  number,  especially  the  headmen 
and  mixed  bloods,  are  taking  much  interest  in  public  atl'airs. 

The  total  failure  of  all  crops  and  vegetables,  owing  to  the  hot  and  dry  season,  is 
a  serious  blow ;  in  most  cases  the  returns  will  not  cover  the  cost  of  seed.  Nearly  all 
of  them  farm  more  or  less,  that  being  the  only  hope  of  subsistence,  since  the  small 
amount  of  money  annually  paid  is  not  sutlicient  for  support;  hence  farming  is  not 
optional,  but  rather  compulsory,  probably  a  good  educator,  but  in  a  season  like  this 
year  a  very  bitter  experience. 

1  found  when  I  first  took  charge  of  this  agency  that  a  feeling  of  prejudice 
existed  against  the  school  sending  for  children,  and  the  practice  of  talking  educa- 
tion to  the  parents  at  the  time  and  in  the  ofhce  of  the  agent  when  money  is  paid  to 
them,  and  soon  discovered  that  I  must  adopt  a  different  plan.  So  when,  in  the 
month  of  June,  I  made  a  payment  amounting  to  $68,400,  I  conducted  the  payment 
on  strictly  business  principles,  never  in  anv  way  referring  to  the  school,  and  sug- 
gested to  Supt.  W.  P.  Campbell  the  idea  of  holding  educational  meetings  at  ail  the 
churches  on  the  reservation.  At  these  meetings  the  question  of  education  and  the 
moral  duty  of  every  parent,  together  with  the  selection  of  a  school  visitor,  was  dis- 
cussed, and  in  my  opinion  if  a  small  compensation  was  attached  to  the  ofHce  it  would 
be  a  very  good  thing.  The  compulsory  State  law  and  the  absolute  uecessitr  of 
education  for  the  children  was  explained.    The  result  of  our  meetings  is  indosd 
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very  flattering ;  the  old-time  prejudice  is  removed.  At  this  writing  there  are  80  nice, 
bright  children  in  our  Government  school,  30  more  than  in  any  previouH  yoar  nt 
this  time,  and  with  the  ahle,  and  enorgetic  superintendent,  and  the  faithful  cowork- 
ers, I  expect  to  make  the  coming  year  one  of  the  most  prolitahle  in  the  history  of 
the  school. 

The  recent  visit  of  the  Hon.  D.  M.  Browning.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  to 
this  agency  is  greatly  appreciated  by  our  Indian  people,  and  much  satisfaction  iff 
expressed.  In  his  address  and  counsel  with  the  headmen  important  questions  were 
discussed.  The  wholesome  advice  concerning  the  education  of  their  children  and  the 
many  kind  and  sympathetic  expressions  were  received  with  much  feeling  of  grati- 
tude, and  long  will  the  meeting  be  remembered  as  one  of  benetit  and  pleasure. 

In  conclusif>n,  permit  me  to  say  that  from  the  day  I  took  charge  of  the  agency- 
here  I  have  labored  honestly  for  the  good  and  best  interest  of  the  people  whom  I 
represent.    I  have  devoted  my  whole  time  to  their  interest,  and  with  the  faithlul 

Ferformance  of  all  duties  required  of  the  employes  at  the  agency  and  at  the  school, 
believe  I  can  justly  say  the  friendly  feeling  and  good  spirit  that  prevails  between 
the  Government  employj^s  and  the  Indian  people  is  honestly  earned. 

With  the  hope  that  the  future  in  this  respect  will  be  as  pleasant  as  the  past  has 
been,  and  thanking  you  for  the  kind  assistance  from  vour  office,  to  which  in  a  large 
measure  is  due  the  success  of  any  agency  or  school,  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant, 

Anton  M.  Krllkk, 

U,  S,  Indian  Agent 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  YANKTON  AGENCY. 

Yankton  Agkncy,  S.  Dak.,  August,  1894, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my 
annual  report  for  tiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894. 

Farming. — Owing  to  the  unprecedented  drought  and  excessively  hot  weather  that 
has  prevailed  in  this  section  of  the  country  through  the  months  of  May,  June,  July, 
and  Angust,  crops  of  all  kinds  have  proved  almost  a  total  failure.  The  estimated 
amount  of  wheat  raised  on  the  reservation  will  not  exceed  500  bushels;  corn,  300 
bushels;  potatoes,  250  bushels,  and  all  minor  crops  are  correspondingly  short.  The 
hay  also  will  be  very  linated,  though  by  cutting  every  available  piece  of  land  enough 
may  be  saved  to  carry  stock  through  the  winter  in  poor  condition. 

The  oldest  Indians  say,  and  truthfully,  I  think,  that  this  has  been  the  most  disas- 
trous crop  year  they  have  experienced  since  their  occupancy  of  the  reservation.  The 
rainfall  during  the  four  months  above  mentioned  has  been  less  than  6  inches.  This 
fact  alone  would  not  have  been  so  disastrous  to  growing  crops,  but  the  heat  during 
the  past  summer  was  excessive,  accompanied  by  hot  winds  which  scorched  and  with- 
ered vegetation  as  would  the  breath  of  a  furnace.  The  agent  for  the  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau  at  this  place  shows  in  his  report  that  the  thermometer  registered  above  110^ 
in  the  shade  for  eleven  days  in  July,  rising  on  one  occasion  to  113^.  So  completely 
was  the  grass  dried  up  that  prairie  fires  in  July  were  frequent,  something  heretofore 
unknown. 

This  condition  of  affairs,  as  will  readily  be  seen,  places  the  Yankton  tribe  in  a 
sorrowful  plight.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  their  very  limited  hay  crop,  in 
a«ldition  to  the  small  amount  of  sup))lies  furnished  by  theGovemment — i.e.,  onequarter 
of  a  ration  per  capita — is  almost  their  sole  dependence  for  a  living  until  another 
crop  is  made.     It  is  evident  that  without  assistance  su  tiering  among  them  must  ensue. 

Another  discouraging  feature  as  a  consequence  of  the  drought  before  mentioned  is 
the  destruction  of  great  numbers  of  shade  trees  which  many  Indians  had  planted  in 
groves  around  their  homes.  But  few  of  these  trees,  and  some  of  them  were  of  good 
size,  have  survived.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  not  only  because  of  the  comfort  they 
afloid^d,  but  because  their  loss  renders  the  Indian  homes  less  attractive. 

Improvements. — My  predecessor  estimated  for  material  and  authority  to  build  26 
new  houses  for  Indians.  The  material  was  obtained  during  the  winter,  and  work 
on  these  houses  was  begun  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  weather  would  permit.  The 
condition  upon  which  this  authority  was  granted  was  that  these  houses  were  to  be 
built  by  regular  agency  eniploy<^s  and  Indians.  Consequently,  most  of  the  time  of 
the  farmers  during  the  pa.st  spring  and  summer  has  been  devoted  to  this  work,  and 
I  am  of  the  inipressicm  that  tliey  could  not  have  been  more  pnHitably  employecl. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  these  Indians  to  go  out  on  their  all<>tments  in  the  spring, 
and  during  the  summer  live  in  their  tepees  while  cultivating  their  crops.  When 
their  crop  is  harvested  most  of  those  who  have  no  houses  quit  their  allotments  and 
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retam  to  the  river  bottom,  where  they  spend  the  winter  in  their  tepees  or  snch  log 
hut#4  as  they  can  construct.  Here  they  congregate  in  villages  and  spend  the  long 
winters  in  idleness,  varying  the  monotony  by  recounting  their  past  deeds  of  valor  in 
war,  by  dancing,  and  often  by  pastimes  calculated  to'  retard  the  efforts  made  for 
their  advancement.  While  this  nomadic  habit — a  relic  of  their  ancient  custom — 
continues  they  can  make  but  little  progress  in  civilization  or  material  prosperity. 
Blame  should* not  attach  to  this  practice.  With  the  rude  and  uncomfortable  struc- 
tures, if  any  at  all,  on  their  allotmcuts,  with  no  fuel  except  that  hauled  for  miles 
from  the  bottoms,  it  is  but  natural  that  they  should  seek  protection  from  the  severe 
winters  of  this  climate. 

To  correct  this  evil  and  to  give  the  Indians  an  idea  of  a  permanent  home  with  ite 
comforts  and  a<I  vantages,  I  would  recommend  that  a  comfortable  house  bo  built  on 
every  allotment  where  assurance  can  be  had  that  it  will  be  occupied  by  the  allottee. 
It  will  not  do  to  say  the  Indians  should  do  this  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  the 
building  material  on  this  reservation  is  exhausted,  as  will  be  the  firewood  in  a  very 
few  years;  and,  in  the  second  place,  if  they  had  the  material  they  are  not  competetit 
to  build  a  house.  It  is  my  earnest  conviction  that  the  erection  of  a  hundred!  good 
houses  on  this  reservation  would  contribute  more  to  the  a<lvancement,  civilization, 
and  comfort  of  these  Indians  than  the  cost  of  these  houses  expended  in  any  other 
way.  The  houses  being  built  now  are  16  by  20,  two  rooms,  and  at  a  cost  of  $175.62 
for  material  and  $69  for  labor ;  total,  $244.62.  These  houses  are  very  comfortable 
and  durable. 

Shops  and  shopwork. — The  shops  consist  of  a  carpenter's,  blacksmith's,  wheel- 
wright's, tinsmith's,  shoe  and  harness,  and  paint  shop,  and  these  constitute  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  agency  economy,  not  only  in  the  amount  of  materials  man- 
ufactured and  repairing  done,  but  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  Indians 
herein  employed.  All  the  force  employed  in  these  shops  are  Indians,  except  a 
superintendent,  who  has  charge  of  all  of  them.  The  amount  of  work  done  in  these 
shops — principally  in  repairs — is  immense.  A  small  charge  is  made  to  cover  expenses 
of  material  used,  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  making  the  Indians  more  careful  of 
their  wagons,  agricultural  implements,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  regular  force 
employed  in  the  shops,  3  boys  from  the  (Government  school  are  detailed  to  work  in 
the  shops  as  apprentices.    This  does  not  interfere  at  all  with  their  school  work. 

Edacation. — Tlte  two  schools  at  this  agency,  the  industrial  boarding  school  and 
the  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Mission  school,  have  been  ably  conducted  during  the  past 
year,  and  they  are  accomplishing  a  good  work  in  the  advancement  of  uie  Jnoian 
children. 

The  boarding  school  has  been  unusually  well  attended  this  year,  and,  lam  informed 
by  the  superintendent,  less  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  keeping  the  children 
in  attendance  than  heretofore.  The  parents,  too,  seemingly  recognise  more  than 
ever  the  importance  of  education  for  their  children.  Runaways  from  school  have 
been  rare.  The  discijiline  is  rigid,  tempered  with  such  leniency  as  circumstances 
will  permit  and  still  preserve  good  order. 

The  su])erin  ten  (lent  in  his  report,  to  which  attention  is  called,  makes  several 
recommendations,  all  of  which  I  indorse,  more  especially  his  reference  to  the  emo- 
tion of  a  dining  room  to  be  located  between  the  two  main  buildings,  as  thereby  the 
expense  of  one  kitchen  and  dining  room  will  be  saved  and  much  space  badly  needed 
for  other  purposes  secured. 

The  school  farm  was  well  cultivated  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  promised 
an  abundant  yield,  but  the  growing  crop  was  swe])t  away  by  the  drought  and  hot 
winds  which  prevailed  iu  this  section  during  the  past  summer.  The  garden  suffered 
the  same  fnto. 

St.  Paul's  school,  under  the  able  niAnagement  of  Mrs.  Jane  H.  Johnston,  closed  an 
unusually  successful  session.  The  school  is  of  no  expense  to  the  Government  save 
the  rations  issued  to  the  pupils. 

Court  of  Indian  offenses. — The  cases  usually  coming  before  this  court  are  actions  for 
assault  for  damages,  lewdness,  and  disonlerly  conduct.  Its  decisions  are  generally 
correct  and  just,  and  are  submitted  to  readily  by  all  parties  concerned.  An  appeal 
from  its  decisions  is  a  rare  occurrence.  This  court  exercises  a  wholesome  restraint 
and  a  good  influence  among  these  people. 

Gitixenship. — The  conditions  of  citizenship  of  these  Indians  is  somewhat  anomalous. 
The  Dawes  bill  provides  that — 

Every  Indian  bom  within  t)ie  territorial  limits  of  the  United  Statea,  to  whom  allotroenta  abaU  have 
been  made  under  the  proviHJous  of  this  act,  is  hereby  declared  to  he  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  ia  entitled  to  aU  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  such  citizens. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  disclaims  any  right  or  title  to 
any  lands  owned  or  held  by  Indians  that  are  exempt  from  taxation,  and  hence  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  them.  It  will,  therefore,  appear  that  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  must  exercise  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  on  this  reservation,  notwith- 
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standing  the  provisionB  of  the  Dawes  bill,  which,  as  I  understand  it,  wonld  make 
them  citizens  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  and  amenable  to  its  laws. 

Finance. — ^The  expenditures  for  the  Yankton  Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1894,  are  as  follows : 

« 

Agent's  salary $1, 600. 00 

Regular  employ ds,  agency  and  school : 

Whites 10,271.07 

Indians 9,209.84 

Irregular  employes,  agency  and  school: 

Whites 708.50 

Indians 140.75 

Open  market  purchases 6, 905. 85 

Of  whites $3,87r).«5 

Of  Indians 3,030.00 

Freighting  (Indians) 460.00 

Incidental  expenses 368.60 

Total 29,664.61 

Under  contract : 

Annuity,  goods,  clothing,  etc.,  for  issue 10, 090. 63 

SulMistence  for  issue 18, 763. 75 

Medical  supplies  for  issue 246. 65 

Miscellaneous  articles  for  agency  and  issno 6, 159. 70 

Subsistence,  clothing,  etc.,  school  support 7, 513. 85 

Transportation,  Indian  supplies 1, 740. 00 

iHiie  house. — This  two-story  stone  building.  100  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide,  was  in 
a  dilapidated  condition  and  my  predecessor  Lad  obtaiued  authority  to  repair  it  some 
months  before  I  took  charge  of  the  agency,  but  up  to  the  beginning  ot  last  spring 
nothing  had  been  done  upon  it.  After  examining  it  1  found  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  tear  down  the  entire  west  wall  and  about  20  feet  of  the  adjacent  side  walls 
in  order  to  put  it  in  substantial  condition.  This  work  has  been  nearly  completed  in 
a  durable  and  substantia]  manner. 

Health. — The  physical  condition  of  these  people  is  a  most  serious  hindrance  to 
their  advancement.  Few  of  them  are  entirely  free  from  disease,  principally  throat 
troubles  and  other  diseases  of  a  scrofulous  nature,  and  while  they  are  not  diminish- 
ing in  numbers,  as  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  case,  they  are  not  increasing  to 
any  appreciable  extent. 

I  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  and  emphasize  the  remarks  of  the  agency 
physician  upon  the  subject  of  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  infirm  among  this  tribe. 
The  inferior  quality  of  houses  occupied  by  these  Indians  generally  and  the  limited 
amonnt  of  rations  issued  to  them  renders  it  impossible  to  properly  care  for  the  sick 
and  infirm.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  old  women  of  the  tribe  who,  on  account  of 
their  age  and  disability,  are  often  thrust  aside.  Sometimes  their  own  children 
refuse  to  support  them.  The  result  is  these  old  women  often  suffer  for  the  necessa- 
ries of  life.  If  additional  rations  are  issued  to  them,  as  I  have  done  in  extreme  cases, 
they  are  taken  away  from  them  and  used  by  those  who  are  able,  but  too  lazy,  to 
work.  With  a  hospital  here  such  cases,  as  well  as  the  sick,  could  be  properly  cared 
for  and  much  sufieriug  avoided. 

IQiiionary  work. — On  every  hand  are  seen  evidences  of  the  good  work  being  accom- 
plished by  these  earnest  and  devoted  missionaries  at  the  agency.  Divine  service  on 
^he  Sabbath  and  on  other  occasions  is  well  attended  by  neat,  well-dressed*  and 
:>rderly  congregations.  One  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  fi;ood  ))eing  accomplished 
by  these  missionaries  during  their  long  residence  among  these  people  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  peaceful  and  law-abiding  spirit  manifested  on  all  occasions,  and  in  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  them  by  these  Indians.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  interesting 
reports  of  these  missionaries,  copies  of  which  are  herewith  submitted. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

J.  A.  Smith, 
Vm  S,  Indian  Agent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Yankton  School. 

Yankton  Aobnct,  8.  Dak.,  Auffuxt  10,  1804. 

Sm:  In  compliance  with  instrnctionn  from  the  Indian  Office,  I  have  the  honor  to  enbmit  this,  lay 
third  annual  report,  for  the  indastrial  hoarding  school  at  this  agency. 

Proapsriw.— Dorine  the  past  liscal  year  the  school  has  maintained  a  marked  dcCTee  of  i>rogrcsn  in  all 
departments.    The  attendance  has  been  onosually  large,  the  health  of  the  pupils  has  i>een  good,  the 
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patrons  have  taken  a  geneml  interest,  and  nothing  of  importance  has  ocoorred  to  retard  the  progieas 
of  tJie  school  in  any  respect. 

Sanitary. — Special  attention  has  been  given  to  cleanliness  and  other  mles  of  hygiene.  With  the 
exception  of  some  cases  of  scrofaln  and  nore  eyes,  to  both  of  which  these  children  are  more  or  less 
predisposed,  there  has  been  but  iittle  siclcness.  The  agency  physician  has  visited  the  school  alniufct 
daily  and  has  given  careful  attention  to  all  cases  of  illness,  and  also  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
buildings  and  surroundings. 

Oapacitj  and  attendance.— The  actual  capacity  of  the  school  is  125,  although  140  pupils  might  be 
crowded  in.  The  girU'  dining  room  will  comfortablv  seat  about  60,  and  the  boys  dining  room  abont 
05.  In  the  girls'  building  there  are  four  donuitorien,  each  accommodating  15  pupils.  In  the  boys* 
bnildinc  there  arc  twu  dormitories,  each  22  by  GO.  These  can  not  healthfully  accommodate  more  than 
66  pupils.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  maiiitaiu  a  regular  attendance  of  120  during  the  year,  and  when  it 
has  fiulen  short  of  that.,  by  reason  of  temporary  absences,  we  have  recruited  from  the  camp. 

Divisions  and  grades. — For  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  industries,  the  school  has  been  divided  into 
two  divisions,  and  all  except  the  smallest  ])upils  have  been  assigned  regular  daties  in  the  different 
departments,  occupying  one-half  of  eai'h  day.  Each  division  enters  school  at  noon  on  alternate  days. 
This  plan  enables  each  pupil  to  have  an  afternoon  and  forenoon  in  school,  and  the  next  afternoon  and 
forenoon  out. 

The  jgradcs  have  been  established  accordinfi"  to  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  honorable 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Ail'airs.  Promotions  nave  been  made  as  the  interest  of  each  pupil  demanded, 
without  regard  to  terms. 

Proper  age  for  advancement— Pupil  A  who  have  been  placed  in  school  between  the  ages  of  5  and  10 

gears  are  usually  the  brightest  and  make  the  bebt  progress,  mentally,  socially,  and  in  industrial  train- 
ig.    The  Indian  boy  or  girl  who  enters  school  at  the  aee  of  12  and  upward  has  acquired  habits  of 
inaolence  at  home,  and  is  apt  to  resist  all  efforta  toward  eclucation  or  eulichtenmont. 

Industrial  pursuits. — The  boys  have  been  taught  to  work  in  the  field  and  garden,  to  care  for  stock,  to 
assist  in  nearly  all  departments  of  the  school,  and  some  have  been  assigned  to  thp  agency  shops  to 
learn  trades. 

The  girls  are  detailed  to  work  in  the  sewing  room,  kitchen,  and  laun'^ry,  and  under  charge  of  the 
matron  have  been  instructed  in  all  other  branches  of  housekeeping.  Their  progress  has  been  very 
cre<litable.  In  both  schoolroom  and  industrial  pursuits  their  aptness  to  learn  exceeds' that  of  the 
boys. 

rarm  and  garden.— Ninety  acres  of  crops  were  put  in  this  year  and  the  prospect  for  a  beautiful  har- 
vest was  excellent  until  about  the  middle  of  June.  At  this  time  the  hot  winds  came  and  a  drought  set 
in,  resulting  in  a  total  failui*e  of  crops.  The  garden  suffered  likewise.  The  orohanl  consisting  of 
apple  trees,  mulberries,  and  shrubbery,  being  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Missouri  Biver,  withstood 
the  dry  weather  some  better,  but  at  the  present  writing  the  mulberrv  trees  are  dead. 

Improvements. — During  the  summer  vacation,  the  interior  of  the  school  buildings  was  painted,  some 
of  the  walls  were  kalsomined,  and  a  new  chimney  was  built,  extending  from  the  basement  of  the  main 
building.  Two  of  the  bams  were  moved  from  'their  original  sites  aind  placed  on  stone  foundations. 
A  new  wagon  shed  and  cattle  shed  have  also  been  built,  and  a  large  pasture  has  been  inclosed  with 
a  wim  fence,  for  the  use  of  the  school  stock. 

Condition  of  buildings. — The  main  building  is  old  and  needs  replastering  thronghont.  The  basement 
floors  are  rotted  and  need  relaying.  In  the  play  room  and  dormitories  the  doors  are  badly  worn  and 
are  unsafe.  Some  6f  them  nee<l  to  be  renewed  iind  some  repaired.  The  windows  Are  loose  and  the 
frames  are  rickety.    ( nw  of  the  outbuildings  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition. 

Stock. — At  present  the  school  stock  consists  of  5  head  of  horses,  i;>  head  of  cattle,  and  14  swtne.  I 
would  also  add  that  we  have  purchased  60  fowls,  the  care  oi*  which  is  to  be  made  an  industry  for  Uie 
girls. 

Water  supply.— There  are  5  cisterns  at  the  school  buildings.  During  a  portion  of  the  summer 
months  the  water  is  furnished  from  the  Missouri  River  by  a  windmill  ana  pump  situated  at  the 
agency  abont  100  rods  distant.  During  the  balance  of  the  year,  which  includes  the  very  coldest 
weather,  the  water  has  to  be  hauled  in  tanks,  which  requires  the  labor  of  1  team,  1  man,  and  5  lax^ 
bovs  irom  four  to  six  hours  each  dav. 

jfeeds  of  the  school. — First,  an  artesian  well;  second,  new  floors;  third,  a  carpenter  tor  six  months 
during  the  present  year:  fourth,  storm  sash,  to  be  place<l  upon  all  north  and  west  windows;  fifUi, 
two  additional  outbiiildingH;  sixth,  a  good  tread  power  for  sawing  wood;  seventh,  new  dining  hall 
and  kitchen.  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  the  interest  you  have  at  all 
times  manifested,  and  the  hearty  support  you  have  given  me  in  the  management  of  tlfie  school. 

I  wish  also  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  faithful  services  rendered  by  the  school  employes 
during  the  past  fiscal  year, 
very  respectfully, 

E.  D.  Wood, 
Superintendtmt . 

J.  A.  Smith, 

U.  a.  Indian  Agent. 


Rfport  of  Missionary,  Yankton  Agency. 

Yankton  Aqenct,  S.  Dak.,  August  5,  1894, 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  yon  this  the  twenty-sixth  report  of  the  work  of  the  Prtiabyterian 
Board  of  Missions  among  the  Yankton  Sioux  Indians. 

The  first  business  of  a  missionary  is  to  teach  the  Christian  religion;  but  to  do  this  successfully, 
some  literary  knowledge  is  necessary'.  When  our  mission  at  this  place  was  started,  there  was  not  a  school 
on  the  re«"*orv'ation.  To  prepare  the  way  for  religious  instruction  we  established  a  number  of  day  schools 
supported  entirely  by  mission  funds.  Afterwards  the  riovernment  opene<l  several  day  schools,  and 
ultimately  the  Government  boarding  school  was  established.  The  boarding  school  soon  absorbed  the 
Government  day  schools,  and  eventually  our  mission  day  schools.  So  now  our  church  is  doing  no 
school  work  on  this  reservation.  The  children  connected  with  our  churches  generally  attend  the 
Government  school.  We  are  thankful  the  Government  has  taken  up  the  work  of  the  secular  instme- 
tlon  of  the  Indians  and  is  prosecuting  it  with  so  much  vigor.  It  is  a  work  that  properly  belongs  to 
the  Government,  and  it  leaves  the  church  to  cive  its  full  strength  to  relifrious  instruction. 

The  missionary  and  school  teacher  should  always  go  hand  in  hand.  Xeither  can  attain  the  highest 
success  without 'the  help  of  the  other.  The  greatest  litctrarv  attainments  and  mechanical  skill  are 
often  squandered  and  practically  made  a  means  of  evil  instead  of  good,  because  tiiej  are  aoslavad  to 
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ninisfcer  unto  the  passions  of  a  yile  and  wicked  heart;  and  there  is  no  power  in  existence  so  potent  to 
pnxifV  and  ennoble  the  heart  of  man  as  the  Cliristiau  religion.  Knowing  as  we  do  the  deptji  of  per* 
▼ersily  in  the  nnfolded  breast  of  the  red  man,  we  do  believe  that,  withont  the  purifying  influence  of 
the  Gospel,  the  oiillions  of  dollars  our  country  is  so  generously  expending  for  the  e<lucatlou  of  the 
Indian  voath  are  pt'arls  cn^t  botVire  swine,  who  may  turn  again  and  rend  us.  Among  u  heathen  people 
it  is  vain  to  educate  without  a  religious  induenco  accompanies  that  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  Christianity  needs  the  accclernting  power  of  e<lucation.  No  Christian  is  worthy 
of  the  name  who  is  not  a  student  of  the  Author  of  C lyrist ianity.  His  word  and  works.  And  without 
education  how  slow  the  progress  comprehending  these  great  tl;emcM.  So  we  soc  how  roissions  and 
•ohools  are  mutuallj  helpiul  to  each  other;  and  how  disaAtrous  ;t  is  when  jealousy  or  misunderstand- 
ing breaks  up  the  harmony  which  should  exist  between  these  two  agencies  for  tlie  improvement  of 
tiie  Indian. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  state  that  our  relations  with  the  boarding  school  hero  are  eminently 
aatisfactory.  We  realize  that  it  has  been  no  liglit  t^tsk  to  see  that  thriH)  or  four  score  children  were 
at  our  church,  clean  and  trim,  all  day,  every  Suuda.v,  aud  TliurKday  evenings  too,  for  forty  weeks  in 
the  year.  And  we  believe  what  they  have  learned  at  ohurcli  will  be  no  slight  factor  in  making  of 
them  moral,  upright  citisens. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  our  church  work: 

Missionaries— male,  1 ;  female,!;  total 3 

Organized  churches 4 

Church  buildi ngs 3 

Communicants 330 

Sabbath-school  scholars 200 

liarriages  celebrated 6 

Officers  of  the  churches : 

Indian  pastors 1 

Knling  elders 16 

Deacons 7 

Contributions  by  the  4  churches $784 

Amount  of  aid  received  from  the  board  of  missions f  1, 450 

Yours,  respectfully, 

John  P.  Wiii,iAM30N, 
Mi»$iouary  of  the  Vreshyterian  Church* 
J.  A.  Smith. 

U,  8.  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Missionary,  Yaxkton  Reservation. 

Yankton  Aoenct.  S.  Dak.,  Augvt  4,  1S04. 

Snt:  Your  request  of  25th  ultimo  for  report  of  the  mission  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to 
the  Yanktons  was  dnly  received.  Sorry  I  have  not  beeu  able  to  comply  earlier.  Below  please  find 
aommary  of  statistics  for  the  year  ending  May  31  last. 


Kamber  of  families 

Number  of  souls 

Baptisms : 

Infants 

Adults 

Conflnnations 

Oonflrmed  persons 

Communicants  died 

Communicants  on  register. . . 
Communicants  during  3'ear. 

Marriages 

Burials 


Church, 
Holy  Fel- 
lowship, 
Yankton 
Agency. 


irj^l 
nua: 


Sunday-school  teachers 

Sunday-school  scholars 

Average  attendance  at  chief  service  on  Sunday 
Church  sittings .". 


105 
307 

12 

2 

5 

167 

8 

148 

102 

4 

21 

10 

OU 

140 

200 


Chapel, 

Holy  Name, 

Choteau 

Creek. 


3 

74 

1 

75 

68 

2 

5 

1 

37 

43 

125 


Chapel,  St. 

PhiUp's, 

White 

Swan. 


61 
lU 

2 
3 

4 
95 

4 
89 
72 


8 

1 

27 

4G 

125 


There  are  three  ^ood  church  buildingn,  valued  at  $4.fi00,  and  three  parsonages,  value<l  at  $1,850. 
There  is  one  white  roisAionurv  in  cliur^e,  one  native  deacon,  and  one  native  helper.    The  force  at  St. 
Paul's  School  for  Boys  are  not  included  in  this  report  nor  its  statistics. 

Amount  of  aid  received : 

From  the  Board  of  Missions  Protestant  Episcopal  Church $1,556.00 

Contributed  by  the  three  congre;:ntions  for  incidental  and  other  expensesand 
various  objects  at  home  and  abroad 260. 53 

As  the  times  have  pressed  harder  the  past  year  than  the  year  before  there  has  been  a  further  falling 
off  in  the  native  r^intributions:  aud  as  their'crops  this  year  a  n*  almost  a  total  failure  we  must,  for  the 
oomin«;  year,  expect  a  smaller  amount  from  them  than  lien>tolore. 

We  have  started  a  fourth  station  at  the  west  end  of  Andes  Lake,  where  weekly  services  are  held, 
bnt  it  has  not  as  yet  been  regularly  organized. 

There  has  lieen  nothing  or  any  especial  interest  to  note  in  connection  with  our  work  here  the  past 
The  attendance  on  Sunday  services  has  been  fair  at  the  church,  outside  of  attendance  from  the 
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•chools,  and  the  congregations  at  the  chapelii  are  very  ftood.  The  women's  societies  have  all  kept  np 
their  meetings  and  the^  sewing,  by  which  they  gather  more  or  less  money,  which  they  devote  to  local 
ol^jecta  and  help  to  miBSions  at  home  and  abroad.  The  men's  societies  have  been  too  macb  absorbed  in 
the  politics  of  the  tnbe  and  their  own  local  affairs,  and  lience  have  done  very  little  in  the  way  of  church 
worK  or  self-improvement,  which  is  to  be  regretted . 

Blessed  peace  seems  to  have  settled  down  upon  us,  sir,  and  gives  us  the  hope  that  harmony  will 
always  exist  between  you  and  us  of  the  mission  and  its  scliool:  and  the  knowledge  that  we  have*  \*our 
Christian  sympathy  and  interest  in  all  good  worlc,  and  the  assurance  that  we  shall  have  Justice  at 
yonr  hands,  gives  us  courage  in  entering  upon  another  year  of  labor  for  the  elevation  and  salvation 
of  this  Yankton  people.  The  critical  time  fur  them  is  at  fiand,  and  it  Ix^hooves  all  who  have  their  best 
interesta  at  heart  to  pull  together  and  redouble  their  efforts  to  save  them  firom  the  designs  of  evil 
men  and  the  horrors  of  intemperance,  and  the  license,  which,  in  being  in  a  measure  relieved  from 
the  old  tribal  law  and  thoir  wardship  under  the  Government,  thoy  mistake  for  liberty. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Joseph  W.  Cook. 

J.  A.  Smith, 

United  StcUss  Indian  Agent 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  IN  UTAH. 

REPOUT  OF  UINTAH  AND  OUUAY  AGENCY. 

UmTAH  AND  OURAY  AGKNCY, 

White  Bockd,  Utah,  August  9,  1894. 

Sir:  I  have  tho  honor  to  submit  herein  the  annual  report  referring  to  history  of 
work,  profrress,  and  events  pertaining  to  this  agency  for  the  iiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1894,  and  as  required  by  section  203,  regulations  of  1894. 

in  obedience  to  Order  No.  137,  War  Department,  series  1893,  and  instructions  from 
the  Honorable  Comniissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  I  assumed  charge  of  the  agency  on 
the  24th  day  of  July,  1893,  reliei^ing  citizen  Robert  Waugh. 

I  regret  that  the  condition  of  alTairs  of  the  agency  was  not  found  to  contain  so 
much  for  satisfaction  and  promise  as  had  been  represented  by  my  predecessor,  and 
that,  although  much  effort  has  been  expended  upon  these  Indians  in  the  past  year, 
they  are  still  far  from  '*the  high  road  to  prosperity  and  civilization." 

The  agency  comprises  the  supervision  of  affairs  pertaining  to  the  Uintahs,  White 
Rivers,  and  lJncom])ahgreA  of  the  confederated  bands  of  Ute  Indians.  The  Uintalis 
and  White  Rivers  are  located  on  the  Uintah  Reservation,  with  agency  headquarters 
at  White  Rocks,  near  base  of  Uintah  Mountains,  while  the  Uncompahgres  are  located 
on  wliat  is  known  as  the  Uncompahgre  Reservation,  with  headquart-ers  of  the  agency, 
which  is  known  as  Ouray,  and  a  subageucy  of  Uintah,  at  Ouray,  33  miles  south  from 
White  Rocks.  During  the  past  year  these  agency  headqnartefs  have  been  provided 
with  communication  by  telephone,  the  line  running  from  White  Rooks  through  Fort 
Duchesne,  thence  to  Oiiray  Indian  boarding  school  (4  miles  below  Duchesne)  and  on 
to  the  agency  at  Ouray. 

The  Uintahs  and  White  Rivers  occupy  a  large  extent  of  territory,  some  of  them 
living  as  far  as  60  miles  from  White  Rocks;  they  seem,  however,  inclined  to  come  in 
and  locate  nearer  the  ngeucy.     Old  Tabby,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Uintahs,  now 

Erobably  a  hundred  years  old,  lives  far  away  on  the  Upper  Duchesne.     He  clings  to 
is  home  there,  but  he  can  not  last  long,  and  when  he  is  gone  all  of  his  people  will 
want  to  come  in  and  take  lands  nearer  the  agency. 

The  Indians  of  the  Uintah  Reservation,  although  well  disposed  and  peaceable,  have 
never  been  inclined,  as  a  whole,  to  rapid  advancement  in  ways  of  civilization,  and 
have  appeared  to  look  upon  efforte  made  in  their  behalf  with  distrust  and  as 
endangering  tlieir  rights  in  their  reservation.  They  are  slow  to  appreciate  school 
privileges  that  have  been  provided  for  them,  and  cling  to  the  idea  that  sending  chil- 
dren to  school  is  a  favor  conferred  upon  the  agent,  for  which  they  should  reoeire 
some  separate  reward  or  favor.  This  is  gradually  being  overcome,  I  think,  and  the 
most  of  those  whose  children  have  been  in  the  school  the  past  year  realize  that  they 
have  been  benefited  thereby. 

The  school  at  this  agency  has  been  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  I.  S. 
Binfonl,  a  person  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  duties,  and  who  has  worked  hard  to 
keep  the  pupils  in  place  and  for  the  general  success  of  the  enterprise.  The  enroll- 
ment of  pupils  has  been  more  than  80,  while  10  of  this  number  have  been  transferred 
to  the  school  at  (irand  Junction,  Colo.  The  average  attendance  for  the  school  year 
has  been  57.  This  number  has  been  suffloient  to  overcrowd  the  school  buildings  and 
dormitories,  which  has  naturally  tended  toward  laxity  in  discipline. 

An  administration  building  is  now  under  construction,  with  apartments  for  so1km>1 
.  employes.    When  this  is  completed  the  dormitory  accommodation  for  pupils  will  have 
been  increased,  and  it  is  hoped  another  year  will  bring  about  large  inoreaae  •f 
average  attendance  and  a  better  record  for  the  school  generally. 
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The  Indians  of  the  Uintah  Reservation  have  this  year  doubled  the  amount  of  their 
farming  acreage,  and  have  shown  considerable  interest  in  the  work  of  cultivating 
crops.  A  few  have  really  good  farms  and  are  well  established  in  permanent  abiding 
places.  The  promise  for  crops,  while  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  is,  on  the  whole, 
quite  encouraging,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  results  in  farming  obtained  by  the 
industrious  uf  the  tribe  will  stimulate  others  to  eflbrts  in  this  direction  another 
year.  Nearly  all  of  these  Indians  are  desirous  of  being  provided  with  houses  for 
shelter,  and  are  being  helped  in  constriictiuj;  them  as  fast  as  possible. 

The  Uncompahgres  are  the  most  intellectual  Indians  I  have  mot.  They  esteem 
themselves  as  the  remnant  of  a  once  powerful  tribe,  and  view  their  present  condition 
as  resulting  from  physical  aiTlictions  and  other  unavoidable  necessities,  in  whixsh 
they  are  bound  to  abide  submissively  and  without  complaint.  It  has  been  found 
very  had  work  to  arouse  them  from  apathy  and  convince  tliem  that  we  are  sincere  in 
our  efforts  for  improving  their  welfare.  This  has  been  particularly  illustrated  in 
our  experience  in  starting  the  school  for  their  children,  which  could  not  have  been 
successfully  acconiT»lished  except  through  the  combined  effort  of  every  employ^  of 
the  agency,  which  it  has  received. 

Tilts  school  is  located  4  miles  below  Fort  Duchesne,  on  the  bank  of  the  Uintah 
River,  and  just  above  its  confluence  with  the  waters  of  the  Duchesne.  The  accom- 
modations are  comprised  in  three  two-story  brick  structures,  one  designed  exclu- 
sively  for  recitation  and  school  exercises,  one  for  dormitory  for  boys  and  apartments 
for  male  employes,  the  other  as  dormitory  for  girls,  and  with  rooms  for  female 
employes.  On  the  ground  floor  in  this  building  are  located  kitchen  and  dining  room, 
laundry,  bath,  and  sitting  rooms  for  the  entire  school. 

Plans  for  a  building  to  be  used  as  laundry  have  been  submitted,  which,  if  approved 
by  the  Department  and  construction  authorized,  will  greatly  relieve  the  situation. 
The  work  of  constructing  a  residence  for  school  physician,  a  barn  for  animals  per- 
taining to  the  schools,  a  storehouse  and  workshop  combined,  and  a  gymnasium  for 
the  boys  is  now  going  on.  These  improvements  will  be  compIetc<l  by  the  15th  of 
September.  Plans  are  being  prepared  for  a  water  system,  which  will  be  indispensa- 
ble to  safety  agaiust  fire,  as  well  as  for  convenience  and  the  sanitary  welfare  of  the 
school. 

As  a  resuH  of  the  efforts  made  to  get  the  children  into  this  school,  48  have  been 
enrolled  during  the  school  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  42  duriug  the  last  month 
of  the  school  year.  Considering  the  apathy  exhibited  by  the  meu  and  the  deter- 
mined opposition  manifested  by  the  squaws  coucerning  the  schools,  this  is  consid- 
ered as  remarkable  success.  The  progress  that  was  made  in  teaching  these  pupils 
in  the  schoolroom  has  been  wonderful. 

The  grounds  about  the  school  buildings  have  been  leveled  and  provided  with  irri- 
gating ditches;  trees  and  grass  have  been  planted  successfully  and  the  place  has  an 
attractive  appearance ;  30  acres  of  laud  adjoining  the  school  grounds  have  been  fenced 
and  cultivated  as  a  field  this  year,  also  4  acres  for  garden  purposes.  The  30-acre 
lot  was  seeded  with  oats  and  alfalfa.  The  oats  were  cut  before  ripening  for  use  as 
fodder  for  animals  and  to  give  better  chance  for  the  alfalfa,  which  promises  well, 
and  another  year  this  tiehl,  if  properly  tended,  will  provide  all  the  hay  that  will  be 
required  for  as  many  animals  as  it  may  be  desirable  for  the  school  to  keep.  The 
work  of  fencing  and  cultivating  the  land  has  been  done  principally  by  Industrial 
Teacher  Rube  and  the  boys  of  the  school.  Teacher  Walker  hiis  been  a  hard  worker  in 
assisting  Mr.  Rube,  as  well  as  in  his  schoolroom,  and  well  merits  this  mention. 

The  Uucompah^res  when  once  they  have  adopted  an  idea  are  determinedly  devoted 
to  its  support,  and  everything  looks  as  if  the  success  of  Ouray  Indian  boarding  school 
has  been  secured. 

Heretofore  the  Uncompahgres  have  done  but  very  little  in  way  of  farming;  have 
never  been  given  much  encouraging  assistance  in  this  direction.  Their  agent  has 
lived  at  White  Rocks,  seldom  visiting  them,  and  outside  of  issuing  them  rations, 
annuity  goods,  and  funds,  manifested  but  little  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  has 
really  been  of  but  little  advantage  to  them.  A  clerk  in  charge  with  limited  author- 
ity, even  with  the  best  of  disposition,  could  do  but  little  for  them. 

During  the  past  year  very  many  of  these  Indians  have  located  upon  the  lands  that 
have  been  provided  with  irrigating  ditches  taken  from  the  Du  Chesne  and  Uintah 
rivers  and  nave  shown  a  good  disposition  to  work  in  establishing  themselves  in  per- 
manent locations  and  shaping  places  for  their  homes.  Those  that  have  been  assisted 
in  building  rough  houses  provided  with  windows  and  doors  have  iu  every  instance 
shown  griy^eful  appreciation  of  what  has  been  done  for  them.  A  few  of  these  Indians 
have  been  fortunate  in  their  start,  and  will  do  well  the  present  year.  Tbese  Indians, 
like  the  Uintahs,  are  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of  territory,  some  living  00  miles 
from  the  agency  headquarters.  All  seem  much  interested  in  the  movements  of  those 
that  have  been  started  in  farming,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  will  be  easily  induced 
to  come  in  and  locate  themselves  on  the  lands  that  are  being  gotten  ready  for  them. 

The  weather  in  this  section  was  very  cold  tlie  past  winter.     For  sixty  days  in  sac- 
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cevssion  the  themiomcter  registered  an  average  of  6°  below  zero.  This  extreme 
cold  made  it  impossible  to  do  any  work  on  the  ditches  or  farms  of  either  reservation. 
The  horse  stoi^k  belonging  to  the  Indians  suffered  very  mnch,  and  when  spring 
opened  these  animals  had  been  reduced  by  effects  of  cold  and  starvation,  so  that 
they  were  incapable  of  much  service:  this  retarded  progress  in  startling  spring  work. 
Bur  for  these  unfavorable  conditions  the  results  of  farm  work,  it  is  believed,  would 
have  been  all  that  was  anticipat-ed  or  hoped  for. 

The  Indians  of  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency,  like  most  other  tril)es,  have  a  good 
number  among  them  who  will  drink  whisky  whenever  they  can  get  it.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  getting  it  from  the  miserable  white  venders  that  have  located  near  th^^m 
have  been  abundant,  and  this  fact  has  been  the  occasion  of  no  little  annoyance.  The 
civil  authorities  of  Uintah  County,  county  seat  at  Vernal,  Utah,  license  these  vend- 
ers with  the  full  knowledge  that  they  caii  only  hope  to  live  in  the  business  by  selling 
to  Indians,  and  these  officials  during  the  past  year  appear  to  have  been  perfectly 
reckless  with  regard  to  the  results  that  might  be  expected  to  follow  this  traffic,  and 
only  interested  in  obtaining  a  good  sum  of  license  money  for  the  benefit  of  the 
county  treasnrj'. 

In  consideration  that  during  the  year  numerous  communications  have  been  for- 
warded reporting  upon  progress  of  affairs  of  the  agency  and  of  the  statistical  and 
census  reports  inclosed  herewith,  it  is  believed  all  the  information  required  by  the 
Commissioner  has  been  furnished. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  that  I  am  indebted  to  all  the  employes  that  are  retained 
in  position  for  faithful  and  earnest  support  in  my  efforts  in  behalf  of  these  Indians, 
and  especially  am  1  indebted  to  Lieut.  L.  M.  Koehler,  Ninth  Cavalry,  for  very  valu- 
able aid  in  running  lines  for  irrigating  ditches  and  much  other  practical  assistance, 
all  of  which  has  been  given  voluntarily  and  apparently  from  a  proper  regard  forthe 
public  service,  as  well  as  a  disposition  to  render  personal  favor  to  myself,  and  to  con- 
clude by  acknowledging  my  appreciation  of  the  patience,  confidence,  and  encour* 
agement  displayed  for  roe  by  the  Department. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Jamks  F.  Randlktt, 
Major,  U,  S.  Army,  Acting  V.  8.  Indian  Agent, 

Tlie  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Ouray  School. 

Ouray  School,  Juns  90,  1S94. 

SfR:  In  corapliaDce  with  paragrapli  42.  Kulea  for  Indian  SchoolH,  I  have  the  honor  to  snhmit  this 
my  Mecund  annual  report : 

At  the  opening  of  the  sohool.  Septenibt^r  4.  1893,  12  pupils  were  present.  This  number  increarsed  to 
46  during  the  year.  44  being  present  during  the  last  month. 

During  the  first  month  of  the  year  the  work  in  tlur  Hchoolroora  devolved  on  the  superintendent 
entirely.  Octobor  7  a  teacher  wasaimoint^^d,  and  on  February  5  another  was  added.  As,  with  one 
exception,  none  of  thene  children  had  ever  be«*n  in  scluMd  to  excee<l  two  months,  the  work  here,  as  in 
other  departmiMitH.  ban  be»*n  excceilingly  dithcult.  Th»*  children  have  made  eood  progreaa.  thoagh  it 
has  l>eon  eHpecially  difficult  to  induce  them  to  use  English  in  conversation.  Yet  lair  work  has  oeen 
done  in  thiM  line. 

The  girls  have  l)een  regularly  detailed  to  work  in  the  kitchen,  laundry,  and  seWing  room  and  to 
assiHt  the  matron  in  other  housework.  These  details  have  been  changed  weekly,  so  that  all  the  girls 
have  had  the  name  amount  of  work  in  each  department.  All  the  work  in  the  kitchen  and  dining 
room  has  been  done  with  the  asaiHtancc  of  the  girlH.  They  have  done  good  work  here.  On  a  few 
occaKions.  when  the  work  was  especially  heavy,  it  has  lieeh  neccMMary  to  detail  bo^'s  to  assist  in  the 
laundry;  asido  from  thiM,  all  the  work  has  been  done  with  the  atisistance  of  the  gu'ls,  and  they  have 
usually  done  the  work  well. 

In  the  Kcwin^  room,  in  addition  to  the  mending,  the  girlM  have  assisted  in  making  their  own  clothes 
and  undcn-lotlieH  for  the  boyH.  as  well  as  the  other  neeessarv  sewing  for  the  school. 

Under  the  matron's  direction  the  girls  have  cared  for  tlioir  own  dormitories,  and  the  halls,  plajr 
room,  and  bathi*oom  in  tbeir  own  builaing.  The  boys  have  been  trained  to  care  for  their  own  dormf- 
tories  and  building. 

The  boyn  have  a.ssist^'d  in  all  the  outdoor  work,  sawing  wood,  hauling  water,  caring  for  stock,  irri- 
gatinir  and  cultivating  the  field  and  garden. 

A  neld  of  about  30  acres  has  been  fenced  and  sowed  in  oats  and  alfalfa.  The  oats  promise  a  fair 
yield,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  alfalfa  w^ill  furnish  abundance  of  hay  after  the  present  year.  The 
garden  has  been  well  watered  and  cared  for,  but  being  on  new  land  does  not  promise  an  abundsnt 
yield. 

About  100  shade  trees  have  been  planted,  nearly  all  living  and  growing  nicely.  These  add  maeh  to 
the  appearance  of  the  premines.  . 

The  barn,  gymnasium,  shop,  and  storeroom,  now  under  contract,  will  be  much  nee^M  improve- 
ments. The  school  is  still  in  need  of  suitable  bathrooms,  laiindrv,  and  some  means  of  piping  water 
into  the  buildings.  During  the  c^ld  weather  of  the  punt  winter  all  the  watvr  had  to  be  nau)ed  ttom 
the  river,  and  to  avoid  freezing  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  barrels  in  the  halls.  The  slop  and  dirt 
caused  by  the  daily  filling  of  these  barrels  were  the  source  of  much  discomfort,  as  wed]  as  extra  labor. 
Very  respectfully, 

Lbwu  D.  Watbbs, 

AnMrinfsiMlsiit* 

The  SUPKRINTENDBNT  OF  IXDTAN  SCHOOLS, 

Through  Mig.  J  as.  F.  Randi.ktt,  U.  S.  Army, 

Acting  U.  8.  Ifidian  Aamt. 
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Bbport  of  Superintbndknt  of  Unitah  School. 

Wbitb  Bocks,  Utah,  July  t6,  1894, 

Sm:  In  ooinplianc6  with  section  42,  revised  rules  (1894),  I  have  the  honor  of  submittinjz  this  my 
annual  report  of  the  Unitah  boarding  school.  I  believe  I  can  say  without  fear  of  snccessml  contra- 
diction that  we  have  just  dosed  the  most  profitable  year's  work  that  has  ever  been  done  for  the  Ute 
aohool  children. 

Attendance. — Our  average  attendance  (57)  for  the  year  was  18  higher  than  last  year  and  16  more  than 
any  previous  year.  This  increase  in  attendance  I  attribute  largely  to  the  growuig  friendliness  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians  toward  the  school. 

Health.— The  general  health  of  the  school  has  been  very  good,  but  one  serioua  ease  of  aioknesa 
occurring  during  the  year. 

Improvements. — We  have  made  several  improvements  during  the  last  year.  Heretofore  the  children 
were  oathed  in  washing  tubs,  in  two  small  rooms  which  were  a  part  of  our  two  school  bnildiuga.  Last 
fall  the  school  employes,  Hssisted  Home  bv  those  of  the  agency,  erected  a  bathhonselG  by  36,  aud  the 
Department  fumisnea  us  modem  bath  tu5s  and  apparatus  for  heating  water,  so  that  now  we  are  able 
to  make  this  part  of  our  work  a  success.  We  have  also  built  a  laundry  16  by  20,  and  a  root  house 
16  by  22. 

This  work  and  the  preparing  of  the  necessary  fuel,  caring  for  2  mules,  4  cows,  and  5  acres  of  garden 
and  orchard  has  been  done  by  the  school  bovs  under  the  supervision  of  the  school  employes.  Last 
season  we  harvested  230  bushels  potatoes,  7  oushels  beans,  and  several  loads  of  squash,  upsides  other 
vegetables. 

BohooL— The  class-room  work  has  been  marked  by  progress  during  the  year,  and  several  classes 
advanced  to  a  higher  grade.  Kindergarten  methods  were  adopted  ana  found  successful  with  the  little 
children,  while  the  ''course  of  study  was  followed  as  far  as  practicable  in  teaching  other  grades.  All 
of  the  older  pupils  understand  and  speak  Enelish.  With  but  few  exceptions  the  children  of  this 
branch  of  the  tfte  tribe  are  very  slow  in  learning,  and  it  requires  patient  and  long-continued  effort, 
with  a  great  deal  of  "r>)viewing, "  before  much  advancement  is  made. 

Ten  children  were  transferred  from  this  school  to  Grand  Junction  dxiring  the  year. 

Indoatries. — The  sewing  room  has  turned  out  the  necessary  amount  of  work  for  the  supply  of  the 
■chool.  The  girls  have  been  given  instruction  in  mending,  cutting,  and  fitting  garments  for  them- 
selves, as  wellas  the  necessary  darning  and  repairing  for  the  boys.  The  boys  and  girls  do  all  the 
washing  and  the  girls  the  ironing,  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  laundress.  Our  oook 
deserves  praise  for  her  splendid  management  of  the  girls  and  for  the  quality  and  variety  of  the  dishes 
prepared  from  materials  furnished.  The  matron  has  been  a  willing  helper  wherever  her  services 
were  most  needed. 

The  future  for  this  school  is  bright.  Our  agent  is  sealously  determined  to  place  this  school  upon 
a  basis  with  older  ones  in  the  service,  and  to  this  end  he  has  secured  permiHsionto  put  up  a  third 
large  building,  under  contract,  which  if  now  in  process  of  construction.  When  this  is  ready  for 
occupancy  our  room  for  children  will  be  very  much  increased.  This  extra  capacity  will  be  filled  with 
camp  children  whose  parents  have  heretofore  been  opposed  to  schools. 

In  conclusion,  I  recommend  the  continuance  of  the  services  of  all  employ6s  now  upon  the  Uintah 
school  roll. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  S.  BiNFORD, 

SuperintendsfU, 

The  SUPBBINTBNDKNT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOIik 


EEPOETS  OF  AGENTS  IN  WASHINGTON. 

REPORT  OF  COLVILLE  AGENCY. 

CoLviLLE  Agency,  Miles,  Wash.,  AuguBtSl,  1894. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  in  compliance  with  instructions  from 
your  office  under  date  of  July  5,  annual  report  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1894. 

The  data  in  case  of  each  tribe  connected  with  this  agency,  herewith  transmitted, 
is  believed  to  be  full  and  as  nearly  accurate  as  it  1b  practicable  to  obtain.  At  iirst 
most  of  the  Indians  objected  to  giving  the  information  asked  for,  but  after  thor- 
oughly explaining  the  object  to  them  tne  information  was  usually  willingly  given. 
Reference  to  these  statistics  will  show  conclusively  that,  as  a  rule,  there  is  a  steady 
and  healthy  progress  being  made  by  nearly  all  the  tribes,  especially  in  farming  and 
stock-raising. 

Agricultare  and  industries. — The  Colville  and  Spokane  reservations  are  not  generally 
adapted  to  farming,  being  mostly  timbered,  mountainous,  and  rooky.  The  Indians 
of  tne  various  tribes  carry  on  farming  and  utilize  pretty  much  all  the  available 
land  susceptible  of  cultivation  and  irrigation.  They  raise  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and 
all  kinds  of  vegetables,  nearly  sufficient  for  maintenance  of  their  families.  The 
valley  of  the  Okanogan  is  the  only  body  of  land  of  any  great  extent  which  might 
be  brought  under  cultivation  by  a  system  of  irrigation.  Farms,  as  a  rule,  are  small, 
but  all,  except  Joseph's  Band  of  Nez  Percys,  are  engaged  more  or  less  in  this  occu- 
pation. All  have  some  stock,  principallv  horses.  I  nave  endeavored  to  impress 
them  with  the  importance  of  increasing  their  cattle  herds,  thus  utilizing  the  lar^e 
amount  of  valuable  grazing  lands  they  possess.  Outside  of  farming  and  stock-rais- 
ing many  engage  in  freightmg,  both  for  the  (Government  and  private  parties^  others 
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pick  hops,  fish,  and  hunt.  The  CoBor  d'Al^nes  have  the  finest  ffttms,  and  maintain 
their  families  entirely  from  this  source,  beside  marketing  a  large  quantity  of  grain 
and  vegetables  of  all  kinds.  Their  farms  are  large,  with  clean  fields,  well  supplied 
with  stock,  modem  machinery,  good  houses  and  bams.  Taking  the  various  tribes 
together,  I  think  they  will  compare  very  favorably,  so  far  as  inmistry  is  concerned, 
with  a  like  number  of  wbites  following  the  same  pursuits  in  this  western  country. 
The  usual  annual  additions,  made  by  the  Department,  to  their  supply  of  farming 
implements  enables  all  to  carry  on  their  work  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  way.  The 
Lakes  and  Lower  Spokaues  are  much  In  need  of  threshing  machines,  for  which 
requisition  has  been  made. 

Pdiee. — The  police  force  authorized  at  this  agency  is  2  officers  and  18  privates,  who 
are  armed  with  inferior  revolvers.  They  are  divi<led  among  the  various  tribes  on 
the  Colville  and  Spokane  reservations,  those  on  the  Spokane  HeservatioUi  on  which 
the  agency  is  located,  doing  the  necessary  guard  duty  at  the  agency  jail.  All  assist 
in  maintaining  order,  keeping  off  trespassers,  and  making  such  arrests  as  are  neces- 
sary from  time  to  time.  Tliey  all  follow  farming,  etc.,  in  addition  to  performing 
their  duties  as  policemen.  So'me  of  them  are  located  at  points  so  remote  from  the 
agency,  or  any  other  accessible  point,  that  they  are  seldom  seen  except  on  ration  or 
pay  days,  so  that  it  is  impracticable  to  assemble  the  force  for  drill  and  instruction, 
oy  which  their  efliciency  might  be  improved.  Their  stations  range  ttom  8  to  150 
miles  from  the  agency. 

During  the  year  I  have  induced  a  few  better  men  to  accept  the  duty,  and  have  dia- 
oharged  some  that  were  utterly  worthless.  Much  of  the  time  the  force  has  been  leas 
than  the  number  allowed,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  sometimes  quite  diffi- 
cult to  get  good  men  to  accept  the  position.  As  a  rule,  few  of  them  can  be  relied  on 
to  perform  any  special  service  unless  they  are  accompanied  and  directed  by  a  white 
employ  6. 

Up  to  the  present  time  Chief  Moses,  of  the  Colnmbias,  and  Joseph,  of  the  Nez 
Perc^,  refuse  to  supply  any  of  the  police  or  have  any  of  their  number  on  such  duty. 
As  there  is  necessity  for  police  there  I  hope  to  overcome  their  prejudices  the  coming 
year  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  occasionally  sending  other  policemen  there. 

The  CflBur  d'Al^.nes  have  no  regular  agency  police.  They  have,  for  some  yeare, 
maiutained  a  police  system  of  their  own,  who  owe  allegiance  to  no  one  except  the 
chiefs  and  their  church.  There  is  necessity  for  a  change  in  that  renpect,  which  1 
shall  endeavor  to  make  as  soon  as  I  can  see  my  way  clear  to  do  so. 

Court  of  Indian  offenses. — This  court,  up  to  the  end  of  June,  was  composed  of  three 
full-blood  Indians  of  the  Lower  Spokane  tribe,  but  I  have  reorganized  it  by  making 
two  of  the  judges  from  other  tribes,  which,  I  am  satisfied,  will  greatly  add  to  the 
dignity  of  the  court  and  increase  confidence  in  its  work.  During  the  past  year  the 
working  of  the  court  has  been  very  satisfactory,  their  decisions  have  been  just  and 
in  accordance  with  the  facts  presented,  and  have  always  been  accepted  as  final.  I 
hope  to  extend  the  working  of  this  court  largely  the  coming  year.  The  cases  tried 
cover  drunkenness  on  the  reservation,  adultery,  horse  stealing,  assault  and  battery, 
and  minor  disputes  concerning  ownership  of  land  and  other  property. 

I  would  recommend  that  a  separate  court  be  authorized  for  the  Cteur  d'Al^nes,  as 
they  have  no  such  court,  for  the  reason  that  their  reservation  is  entirely  separate 
from  the  others,  and,  owing  to  the  distance,  it  has  been  impracticable  to  bring  them 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  one  establislied  for  the  agency. 

Crimes. — During  the  year  there  have  been  four  murders  committed  on  the  reserva- 
tions and  one  on  the  Okanogan,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Colville  Kesorvation ;  all  the 
result  of  whisky.  In  these  cases  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  secure  conviction. 
Either  the  Indians  refuse  to  give  the  testimony  or  some  technicality  of  the  law 
favors  them.  In  one  case,  after  I  had  spent  several  days  in  investigating  and  mak- 
ing a  synopsis  of  the  evidence  of  witnesses  and  in  the  face  of  two  confessions  of  the 
prisoner  that  he  had  committed  the  deed,  he  was  not  convicted.  In  the  case  of 
Chief  Moses'  nephew  killing  his  brother  last  fall,  I  was  unable  to  obtain  any  evidence 
that  would  warrant  his  arrest,  and  recently  this  same  man  murdered  his  mother. 
While  there  were  persons  who  witnessed  the  act  they  appeared  to  be  dazed  and  no 
steps  were  taken  by  them  to  arrest  the  criminal,  and  he  escaped  to  the  moantains  in 
British  Columbia. 

During  May  last  several  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Che  we  lah,  Wash.,  became 
involved  in  a  dispute  over  Indian  woman  Susan^s  claim,  and  during  the  altercation  a 
C.'cpur  d'Al^ne  Indian  was  severely  wounded  !)y  a  whit«  man  by  the  name  of  Bur- 
banks,  and  has  since  died.  Seven  of  the  Indians  were  arrested  by  the  civil  authori- 
ties, two  of  that  number  being  held  for  trial,  char«j:ed  with  **  assault  with  intent  to 
commit  murder."  I  filed  complaint  against  Burbanks  for  maliciously  and  willlnlly 
wounding  Indian  Camille,  and  upon  his  being  brouglit  before  the  mngistrate  the  ease 
was  dismissed  without  cxaminntion.  I  shall  make  uu  cfi'ort  to  have  the  case  brought 
before  the  grand  jnry  in  October. 

Most  all  of  the  crimes  committed  can  be  traced  to  whisky,  and  as  long  as  Indiana 
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can  obtain  it  I  suppose  crimes  of  a  serious  nature  will  be  committed.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  persons  have  been  convicted  for  selling  liquor  to  Indians;  principally  throiiffh 
the  efforts  of  the  U.  S.  marshal  and  his  deputies.  Others  introducing  liquor  on  the 
reservation  have  been  run  off  and  their  stock  destroyed.  Lately  there  appears  to 
be  less  traffic  in  whisky. 

Boadi. — On  the  Ccpur  d*Al<^ne  Reservation  there  have  been  constructed  10  miles  of 
new  road,  and  25  miles  of  old  road  were  repaired.  On  the  Spokane  Reservation  Gi 
miles  of  new  road  were  built  and  7  miles  repaired ,  and  on  the  Colville  Reservation 
there  were  20  miles  of  new  road  built  and  IS  miles  repaired.  On  the  Coeur  d'Al^ne 
Reservation  the  need  of  proper  roads  is  great,  as  there  is  much  of  the  time,  from 
fall  to  late  in  the  spring,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  go  about  on  the  reservation 
in  a  vehicle  of  any  kind.  I  have  been  authorized  to  purchase  a  road  machine,  and 
hope  to  greatly  improve  the  condition  of  their  roads  the  coming  fall.  All  of  the 
Indians  are  gradually  waking  up  to  the  necessity  of  good  roads,  and  are  giving  the 
subject  considerable  attention,  but  their  efforts  are  necessarily  handicapped  on 
account  of  poor  facilities  for  doing  much  work. 

Education. — There  are  but  three  schools  connected  with  this  agency.  The  Govern- 
ment boarding  school  near  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Colville  Reservation,  the  Col- 
ville industrial  boarding  school  (contract)  near  the  town  of  Col  ville,  just  off  the  reser- 
vatioui  and  the  DeSmet  Mission  industrial  boarding  school  contract),  located  on 
the  Cceur  d'Al^ne  Reservation. 

The  Govei-nment  boarding  school  has  not  been  what  I  hoped  to  make  it,  yet  on 
the  whole  I  feel  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  many  ways.  The  children 
show  evidence  of  good,  careful,  and  diligent  teaching,  and  many  of  their  parents 
have  personally  expressed  gratification  at  the  progress  made.  Last  fall  the  build- 
ing was  repaired  to  some  extent  and  made  more  habitable  for  the  winter.  There  is 
yet  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  re2)airs,  additions,  and  conveniences,  but  it  is  a 
Question  whether  it  is  best  to  continue  making  improvements  so  long  as  it  is  not 
(letinitely  det'Crmined  whether  the  school  is  permanently  located  or  not.  Under  the 
last  treaty  the  Indians  are  entitled  to  have  a  school  located  at  such  point  as  they 
may  desire,  whether  on  the  ceded  portion  or  elsewhere. 

Last  summer  1  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  land  about  this  school,  with  a 
view  of  planting  a  garden,  and  I  determined  to  try  the  experiment.  The  result  is, 
notwithstanding  the  discouraging  report  of  my  predecessor,  that  we  now  have  a 
very  tlourishing  garden  of  several  acres,  and,  at  this  writing,  a  supply  of  vegeta- 
bles is  assured  that  will  give  the  school  an  abundance  for  the  coming  year.  The 
success  of  the  garden  is  chie  to  the  energy  and  perseverenco  of  the  superintendent 
and  farmer,  faithfully  and  cheerfully  assisted  by  the  school  children.  In  this  con- 
nection I  would  state  that  there  are  at  least  40  acres  of  land  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  school  susceptible  of  irrigation  and  cultivation,  and  th,e  ensuing  year  the 
garden  and  farm  can  be  largely  extended.  Should  the  present  location  be  decided 
upon  as  permanent,  I  would  recommend  that  about  40  acres,  lying  between  the 
school  and  the  Okanogan  River,  be  added  to  the  school  farm  by  paying  the  Indian 
who  lives  on  it  for  his  improvements. 

'I'he  DcSiuet  Mission  industrial  boarding  school  is  the  only  school  on  the  Ccrur 
d'Al<^ne  Reservation.  It  is  in  charge  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  and  Sisters  of  Charity, 
with  whom  the  Department  the  last  year  contracted  for  70  pupils  at  a  cost  of  $27 
each  per  quarter.  They  claim  for  this  school  a  capacity  of  300,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  ample  for  quite  so  many.  It  has  a  healthy  location,  a  fine  garden  and  school 
farm  all  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  There  are  amjtle  buildings  for  all  pur- 
poses, and  so  far  as  I  can  judge  the  children  have  made  good  progress  during  the 
year. 

The  Colville  industrial  boarding  school  is  a  nonrcservation  school  and  is  also 
under  the  charge  of  the  Jesuit  lathers  and  Sisters  of  Charity.  Their  contract 
with  the  Department  for  the  past  year  was  for  65  pupils,  at  a  cost  of  $27  per  quarter 
each.  They  claim  capacity  for  150,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  than  can  be  prop- 
erly taken  care  of.  The  location  of  this  school  is  healthy  and  buildings  ample  lor 
all  ])urpo8e8.  They  have  a  iino  school  farm  and  orchard.  The  children  attending 
this  school  are  largely  drawn  from  the  Colville  Reservation.  So  far  as  my  judg- 
ment goes,  the  chililren  have  made  fair  progress  during  the  year. 

As  a  rule  the  Indians  dislike  sending  their  children  away  to  school,  even  sb  short 
a  distance  as  the  agency  boar<ling  school,  which  leads  me  to  think  that  day  schools 
should  be  establiHhed,  especially  where  the  agent  can  exercise  a  supervision  over 
tliem.  There  are  491  children  of  school  age  at  this  agency,  and  additional  school 
facilities  should  be  furnished  for  their  proper  education.  Estimates  were  recently 
funnshed  for  a  school  for  Chief  Lot  s  people,  but  up  to  the  present  time  I  have  noc 
received  authority  to  take  up  the  work.  I  sincerely  trust  that  permission  will  be 
given  very  soon  to  take  this  matter  up  and  push  it,  as  the  necessity  for  it  is  great, 
and  I  know  of  none  that  will  appreciate  a  school  more  than  the  Lower  Spokanes. 

Minionary  work. — Most  of  the  Indians  under  charge  of  this  agency  are  members 
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of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Those  on  the  CoBur  d'Al^ne  Reservation  attend 
church  at  De  Smet  Mission,  Avhere  they  have  a  fine  church.  The  Colvilles  and 
Lakes  f^enerally  attend  church  at  the  Colville  mission  church,  thouj^h  each  of  them 
has  a  small  church  on  their  reservation  where  the  fathers  hold  services  frequently. 
Those  on  the  Okanoji^an  side  have  a  mission  church  near  Omack  Lake  which  they 
ro«;u1ariy  attend.  Chiefs  Moses  and  Joseph  Bands,  as  well  as  the  Nespilems  and  ^an 
Puells,  have  no  churches  and  do  not  belong  to  any  religious  creed.  The  Lower 
Spokaucs  are  mostly  Protestants,  and  have  two  small  churches  where  services  are 
held  on  alternate  Sundays.  The  missionary  is  a  full-blooded  Nez  Perc^  Indian 
educated  for  the  purpose. 

All  the  missionaries,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  are  doing  good  work,  especially  in 
suppressing  polygamy  and  adultery  and  teaching  good  moral  habits.  Father  De 
Rouge,  at  the  Oinack  Lake  Mission,  has  among  his  congregation  a  very  respectable 
nuniuer  on  his  temperance  roll.  Others  may  nave  the  same,  but  my  attention  has 
not  been  called  to  it.  Many  of  the  Indians  can  lie  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance, and  even  if  only  a  few  are  at  first  benefited,  others  will  follow  the  example,  and 
in  time  much  good  will  result. 

AUotmentB. — There  are  no  allotments  on  any  of  the  reservations  attached  to  this 
agency.  In  April  last  a  council  was  held  with  the  Lower  Spokanes  to  ascertain  if 
they  were  willing  to  accept  their  land  in  severaHy  and  treat  for  their  unoccupied 
lands.  They- unanimously  decided  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  them  to 
accept  their  land  in  that  way,  giving  as  a  reason  that  they  were  not  sufficiently 
educated  and  were  too  poor  to  come  so  closely  in  contact  with  the  whites,  and 
hegged  for  a  little  longer  time  in  which  to  educate  tlioir  children.  Having  a  pretty 
thorough  knowledge  of  their  condition,  I  heartily  approve  of  their  decision. 

I  have  been  told  that  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Cceur 
d'Al^ne  Indians  to  take  their  land  in  severalty,  but  I  can  not  say  I  know  such  feel- 
ing to  be  general.  I  think  the  time  has  come  for  such  disposition  of  their  reserva- 
tion, as  they  are  fully  capable  of  maintaining  themselves  among  the  whites.  They 
have  much  valuable  land  that  they  are  only  usin^  for  grazing  purposes. 

Sdmoving  the  Upper  and  Middle  Spokaaes. — The  work  of  removing  these  people  from 
the  vicinity  of  Spokane  Falls  to  reservations  named  in  their  treaty  has  been  a  slow, 
tedious  process,  occupying  much  of  my  time  the  past  year.  Councils  were  held  with 
them  and  the  Cceur  d' Alines  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  taking  land,  the  Coeur 
d'Al^nes  insisting  that  they  should  take  land  indiscriminately,  which  the  Depart- 
ment directed  be  done.  Since  January  last  some  32  families,  aggregating  91  people, 
were  located  and  houses  erected  for  them  at  a  cost  of  $157.90  each*  and  10  acres  of 
land  broken  and  seeded  for  each  family.  They  have  been  supplied  with  clothing  and 
rations,  which  latter  will  have  to  be  continued  until  they  can  harvest  a  crop. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  supplying  them  with'  horses,  harness,  wagons, 
and  farming  implements.  The  delay  in  furnishing  them  with  means  of  building 
fences  around  the  land  broken  and  seeded  has  resulted  in  a  partial  loss  of  their  first 
crop. 

'About  160  of  these  people  have  settled  on  the  Lower  Spokane  (or  Lot's)  Reserva- 
tion, and  I  am  much  gratified  to  see  there  is  a  prospect  of  their  sharing  in  the  bene- 
fits of  the  treaty  money.  Chiefs  Louie  and  Enoch  are  still  undecided  as  to  which 
reservation  they  will  go.  The  few  remaining  families  have  been  holding  back  on 
this  account,  and -can  not  be  induced  to  make  a  selection  so  long  as  Louie  and  Enoch 
will  not.  Now  that  Lot's  Reservation  will,  in  all  probability,  be  open  to  them,  I 
think  the  question  of  their  choice  will  be  quickly  settled. 

In  closing  my  report  I  have  to  remark  that  the  maps  showing  the  Colville  and 
other  reservations  attached  to  this  agency  give  the  casual  observer  a  very  meager 
idea  of  the  extent  and  scope  of  the  country  the  agent  of  this  agency  is  expected  to 
cover,  and  no  one,  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  topography,  facilities  for 
travel  and  communication,  can  realize  the  labor  of  directing  its  varied  business 
afiairs  and  interests.  There  are  no  roads  through  this  mountainous  country,  and  to 
spend  days  in  tedious  travel  by  wagon  hundreds  of  miles  to  visit  schools,  small  set- 
tlements in  various 'directions,  and  make  himself  familiar  with  the  wants  of  the 
various  tribes,  occupies  so  much  of  the  agent's  time  that  but  little  is  left  to  attend 
to  matters  requiring  his  attention  at  the  agency  olfice.  I  have  to  thank  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  very  liberal  support  given  me  during  the  past  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

Jno.  W.  Bubb, 
Captaiitj  U.  S,  Army,  Acting  U.  S,  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaiks. 
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Report  of  Superintbndent  of  Tonabkbt  School. 

ToKABKBT  School,  Colvillb  Aobnct,  Avgtut  16, 1894. 

SiB:  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  governing  Indian  boarding  sohoola,  I  hereby  render  my 
first  annual  report.  ' 

Situation. — The  school  is  located  on  the  weet  side  of  the  Colville  Reservation,  near  the  Okanogan 
River,  about  20  miles  south  of  the  British  line,  on  lionaparte  Creek,  a  small  stream  which  has  its  source 
near  the  mountain  bearing  the  same  name,  some  25  miles  from  the  school.  The  water  for  the  use  of 
the  school  is  taken  from  tins  creek,  which  I  consider  a  very  poor  quality  on  account  of  a  malarial  sub- 
stance it  contains,  passing  as  it  does  through  a  swamp  of  several  hundred  acres  some  10  or  12  miles 
from  the  school.  The  water  most  of  the  time  has  a  riled  or  dirty  Mppearance,  which  upon  standing  in 
a  vessel  for  a  short  time  shows  a  blat^k  muck. 

Term.— The  school  opened  C>ctol)er  23, 1803  (being  delayed  until  this  date  on  account  of  repairs  upon 
the  school  building),  with  a  full  complement  of  employes.  The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  was  80 
pupils,  the  average  attendance  for  the  year  being  65.29.    Closed  June  30, 1894. 

Orgamzation.— The  organization  consisted  of  two  dejiartments.  vis.  advanced  and  primary.  The 
advanced  department  was  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  Otto  Olston  as  teacher.  Branches  pursued  in  this 
department  were  as  follows:  Reading  (Third  and  Fourth  Koailers),  suitplied  with  the  supplemen- 
tary reading,  "Stories  of  Our  Country  "  and  "Scudder's  Short  History  of  the  United  States ;"  geog- 
raphy (primary'  and  complete),  grammar,  penmanship,  orthography,  and  map  drawing;  arithmetic 
(primary  and  complete) . 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  very  marked  improvement  from  time  to  time,  as  shown  by 
the  written  examinations  held  at  the  close  of  each  quarter  during  the  year.  The  pupils  of  th» 
department  were  given  a  lecture  and  drill  in  the  elements  of  physiology  and  histoir  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday  evenines  of  each  week  during  the  year.  The  nupils  ncartily  participated  in  these  exercises, 
and  Ihave  no  doubt  they  received  iustruction  that  will  be  of  great  use  to  them  during  subsequent  life. 

The  primarv  department  was  presided  over  by  Lulu  Ashcron  as  teacher.  The  exercises  consisted  of 
reading  (First  ann  Second  Readers),  chart  exercises,  numbers,  language  lessons,  drawing,  and  kinder- 
garten work.  A  very  decided  improvement  in  all  these  subjects  was  the  result  of  constant  and  per- 
sistent effort. 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  very  great  advancement  that  all  have  made  in  vocal  music 
Special  instruction  has  been  given  at  le.ast  one  evening  of  eacli  week  in  the  rudiments,  and  such  an 
interest  awakened  in  the  minds  of  nearly  all  the  pupils  that  they  are  able  to  sing  the  notes  to  most 
all  ordinary  time,  and  apply  the  words  to  the  music  to  almost  a  wonderful  degree.  This  part  of  the 
daily  exercises  has  been  much  enjoyed  by  the  whole  school,  and  has  been  one  of  the  sources  of  making 
the  school  a  success  over  previous  years. 

Industrial  pursuits. — I  have  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  appearance  and  com- 
fort of  the  different  buildings  for' the  diilerent  departments  of  Government  property,  viz:  A  new 
commissary,  20  by  40  feet,  for  the  supplies  for  the  scnool;  a  new  bam,  16  by  30  feet,  for  use  of  stock 
belonging  to  the  Government;  wood  shed,  16  by  22  feet,  besides  several  smaller  buildings  for  use  of 
the  school.  Nearly  all  of  these  have  received  a  good  coat  of  paint  by  the  boys  of  the  school.  Some 
.'HM  feet  of  good  sidewalks  running  from  the  mam  building  to  the  commissary  and  other  buildings  are 
a  great  benefit  to  all  during  muddy  and  stormy  weather. 

A  garden  of  some  4  acres  has  been  ploughed  and  fertilized  by  spreading  the  manure  that  was  care- 
fully saved  (110  wagonioads  having  been  hauled  upon  the  ground),  and  has  furnished  the  school  an 
abundance  of  vegetables,  consisting  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  lettuce,  strawberries,  pease,  beaus,  com, 
onions,  cucumbers,  melons,  tomatoes,  celery,  etc.  All  this  work  has  been  performed  by  the  boys  of 
the  school  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  superintendent,  there  being  no  industrial  teacher  pro- 
vided for  the  school.  From  previous  reports  it  has  been  said  that  there  could  be  nothing  produced 
on  account  of  the  Hterility  of  the  soil.  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  upon  experimenting  with  the  soil  and 
the  splendid  irrigating  facilities  that  are  furnished  by  the  water  from  the  creek,  our  labor  baa 
been  abundantly  rewarded  by  a  magnificent  yield  of  tne  above-named  articles.  I  wish  to  state  at 
this  time  we  have  the  following  approximate  amount  of  vegetables  on  hand :  Seven  hundred  heads  of 
fine  cabbage,  200  bushels  of  potatoes,  25  bushels  of  onions.  10  bushels  of  carrots,  2  barrels  of  cucum- 
ber pickles,  1,000  pumpkins,  1,000  sauashes.  Before  the  school  closed  there  were  used  bv  the  school 
700  aozen  radishes,  184  lettuce,  6  busnels  of  peas,  156  dozen  of  onions,  34  quarts  of  strawberries,  and 
45  dozen  beets. 

I  desire  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  school  that  it  has  been  a  success  in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  that 
great  advancement  has  been  made  in  every  department  of  its  organization ;  that  I  can  safely  say  that 
It  has  reached  a  base  of  permanent  improvement;  that  the  inmience  of  knowledge  and  civilization 
has  been  instilled  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and  that  a  keen  desire  is  felt  by  them  to  become  intelli- 
gent, useful  citizens  when  they  become  men  and  women. 

I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  say  that  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  employes  they  have  failed  to  enter 
into  the  full  knowledge  and  umterstanding  of  the  great  responsibility  that  rests  upon  them  as  instruct- 
ort  in  the  various  departments  of  an  Indian  boarding  school.  In  my  opinion,  the  way  to  complete 
sucrosn  in  schools  of  this  kind  is  that  each  and  every  employ^  should  oeoome  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  rules  that  are  given  for  the  government  of  the  schools  which  they  are  to  teach;  that  they 
should  study  how  much  each  can  do  to  make  it  a  success,  and  not  how  little,  as  some  have  done. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  I  feel  greatly  encouraged  at  the  nroapects  for  the  coming  vear.    By 
the  appointment  of  new  and  efficient  employes  who  are  willing  to  ao  their  duty,  I  am  of  the  drm  belief 
that  the  school  can  be  plac«d  upon  a  higher  plane  of  success  tnan  oyer  heretofore  attained. 
I  have  the  honor,  sir,  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

Uekry  Hanks, 
Supennteiident. 
"W.  N.  Hahjian. 

Superintendent  Indian  Sehoolt. 


Report  of  Physician,  Colville  Agency. 

Colvillb  aqbkct.  Wash.,  Auguat  1,  1894. 

Dkab  Sib  :  I  herewith  snbmit  the  following  summary  of  my  labors  among  the  Indians  of  the  Col* 
Tille  Reservation  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1894. 

My  report  shows  229  cases  treated  at  my  office  and  at  the  homes  of  the  patients.  Of  these,  16  wvre 
cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  5  lymp  hatic  tuberculosis  (scrofula),  and  of  the  former  class  7  have 
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died  during  the  year.  I  probably  treated  nearly  twice  aft  maoy  ca»oa  aa  my  report  abowe,  the  ailments 
of  many  being  c-oDAidered  too  mfling  to  report.  Tliere  was  1  death  from  intestinal  obstraction,  2 
homicides,  1  accidental,  and  1  suicide.  Six  IiidiAn  births  and  6  half-broed  births  were  reported  to  me 
during  the  year.  The  Indians  never  eall  a  physician  to  assist  in  labor,  hence  he  must  depend  on 
reports  ma^  to  him  of  snoh  cases. 

There  hare  been  but  few  cases  of  acute  conatitational  disease,  and  no  epidemic  fevers  daring  the 
year. 

Vaccine  matter  having  been  furnished  me,  I  appointed  places  for  the  Indians  to  meet  me  for  the  pur* 

gwe  of  being  vaccinated,  and  found  a  great  many  willing  and  desirous  of  having  the  operation  per- 
rmed.    Quite  a  number  had  the  mark  of  a  previous  vaccination. 

There  are  very  few  cases  of  venereal  disease  presenting  themselves  for  treatment,  nor  dosyphilitio 
manifestations  appear  at  all  prominently,  and  were  it  not  for  the  tuberculous  taint  that  many  have 
had  handed  down  to  them,  or  acquire  in  early  life,  the  general  health  of  the  Indian  might  be  consid- 
ered good. 

Very  respeotfally,  yonra, 

E.  J.  Thomas,  Agency  Phyneian. 
Capt.  J.  W.  BuBB,  U.  8.  Armv, 

Aeting  Induin  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  N^AH  BAY  AGENCY. 

Nkah  Bay  Agency,  August  9, 1894, 

Sir  :  After  an  absence  of  three  years  eight  months  and  nineteen  days,  I  was  ordered 
by  President  Cleveland  to  again  take  charge  of  this  agency,  from  which  I  had  been 
removed  without  cause,  reason,  or  justice.  On  July  21,  1893,  the  thirty-third  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  Manassas,  I  had  the  property,  books,  etc.,  turned  over  to  me. 

MAKAHS. 

The  position  of  this  agency  is  well  known  to  every  one  who  takes  an  interest  in 
Indian  affairs.  Right  on  and  around  Cape  Flattery,  with  no  agricultural  land,  the 
Indians  have  been  living  ever  since  this  country  was  discovered ;  how  long  before  is 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  But  right  here  they  have  all  they  could  wish;  hiiving  the 
straits  on  one  side,  with  the  Pacific  on  the.other,  they  can  fiud  proHtable  employ- 
ment for  a  good  portion  of  the  year,  and  they  make  use  of  it  by  sealing,  iishiug,  and 
whaling.  They  have  eight  schooners  and  a  great  number  of  canoes  which  no  other 
Indians  or  white  iieople  can  handle  as  expertly. 

I  found  these  Indians  in  about  the  same  condition  that  I  had  left  them,  except 
that  owing  to  the  increased  facilities  in  getting  whisky  I  find  more  drinking  among 
them  than  formerly. 

Sealing  is  the  principal  industry  among  these  Indians,  and  the  new  international 
treaty  as  to  seal  hunting  on  the  North  Pacific  and  in  Bering  Sea  is  a  great  hardship 
to  them.  These  people,  who  for  years  past  have  been  in  the  habit  of  going  out  40 
or  50  miles  ftx>m  the  cape  to  kill  seal  up  to  July  1,  or  indeed  as  long  as  they  may 
have  been  passing,  to  be  told  now  that  they  can  not  do  this  after  April  30  is  some- 
thing they  can  not  readily  understand.  It  was  a  mooted  question  this  spring  as  to 
whether  they  had  to  be  officially  notified  that  they  could  not  hunt  after  May  1,  many 
persons  and  some  of  the  papers  saying  that  they  iiad  to  be.  There  being  about  this 
time  five  or  six  revenue  cutters  on  the  sound,  most  of  them  having  to  pass  right  by 
this  sealing  fieet,  and  none  of  them  having  notified  the  Indians  that  they  could  not 
hunt,  two  of  their  schooners  went  out  for  a  few  days  in  the  month  of  May  and 
canght  over  300  seal.  After  coming  back  to  this  port,  anchoring  their  schooners, 
and  taking  the  skins  to  Victoria  in  canoes  and  selliug  them,  the  U.  S.  revenue 
cutter  Orant  came  here  and  seized  the  schooners,and  ordered  the  Indians  to  take  them 
to  Port  Townsend  and  deliver  them  to  the  customs  authorities.  The  Indians  did  this, 
and  then  paid  their  way  back  on  the  steamer.  The  schooners  were  kept  by  the 
authorities  until  after  the  middle  of  July,  when  they  werereleased.  Of  course,  this 
cost  the  Indians  some  trouble  and  money,  as  I  thought  and  still  think,  unneces- 
sarily. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  another  season  corves  around  there  may  be  some 
arrangement  made  by  which  these  Indians  may  be  permitted  to  go  out  in  their 
schooners,  th'^n  take  to  their  canoes  and  spear  seal,  at  least  until  June  1,  they  using 
their  schooners  as  a  place  of  refuge  should  a  storm  come  up  and  to  sleep  in  during 
the  night. 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  in  spite  of  this  prohibition  to  seal  after  April  30,  these 
Indians  have  caught  more  seal  this  year  than  the  last,  having  caught  over  2,500,  but 
had  they  been  permitted  to  seal  a  month  longer,  from  the  quf^ntity  that  were  run- 
ning, they  in  all  probability  would  have  doubled  this  number. 

The  Indians  leased  one  of  their  schooners,  the  Mari/  Parkevy  last  November  to  a 
white  man  of  Seattle  for  the  purpose  of  trading  along  the  coast.  After  having  it  a 
few  weeks,  having  had  the  schooner  and  cargo  insured,  the  schooner  was  scuttled 
and  sunk.  The  man  made  a  written  as  well  as  an  oral  acknowledgment  of  the  deed, 
yet  when  he  was  tried,  having  able  counsel,  this  man  was  acqnitted. 
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The  schooner  Columbia  has  been  purchased  by  an  Indian  this  year  and  Is  the  best 
of  the  fleet.  She  and  the  DeeahkSf  belonging  here,  are  now  in  on  their  way  to  Ber- 
ing Sea  to  spear  seal  after  Angnst  1.  These  two  schooners  have  taken  a  goo4l  many 
of  the  Indians  from  this  reservation  and  many  others  have  gone  to  Westminster, 
British  Colombia,  catching  salmon  for  the  canneries.  This  leaves  very  few  Indians 
here,  with  the  exception  of  some  old  ones,  women,  and  school  children.  These,  as 
soon  as  the  school  vacation  begins,  August  20,  will  go  up  the  sound  to  pick  hops  and 
dig  potatoes  when  hop  picking  is  over;  in  the  meanwhile  these  old  Indians  and 
women  are  catching  large  (quantities  of  halibut.  • 

As  the  sealing  season  begins  here  in  January,  and  as  those  who  go  hop  picking  do 
not  return  until  the  middle  of  October,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  Indians  have 
employment  nearly  the  entire  year.  Besides  tne  vocations  I  have  mentioned,  they 
must  catch  salmon,  halibut,  cod,  and  whale  for  their  food,  which  they  do,  always 
having  enough  to  last  them,  besides  selling  some.  These  Makah  Indians  are  really 
much  oetter  off  as  a  whole  than  many  settlements  of  white  people  on  the  sound  or 
slsewhere.  Let  them  have  a  schooner  worth  $1,800  or  $2,000  with  their  canoes  and 
they  would  not  trade  them  for  the  best  500-acre  farm  in  Pennsylvania  or  the  valley 
of  Virginia,  provided  they  had  to  live  on  it. 

From  the  census  I  have  taken  on  June  30,  1894, 1  find  a  decrease  of  48  in  popula- 
tion since  the  one  I  took  in  1889,  thus  showing  a  slow  but  steady  decrease  of  these 
people. 

Chi  February  22, 1894,  the  main  bnlldinfir,  consisting  of  the  agent* s  quarters,  kitchen, 
and  dining  rooms  for  the  entire  school,  the  girls' dormitories,  sewing  room,  and  issue 
rooms  were  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  The  contract  has  been  made  for  the  replacing 
of  this  building  on  a  better  plan  than  it  formerly  was,  and  we  expect  to  occupy  it 
when  the  school  reconvenes  after  yacation,  October  20. 

Inspector  McCormick  paid  us  a  pleasant  visit  last  March,  at  which  time  he  gave  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  agency  and  school,  with  which,  I  think,  he  was  well 
satisfied.  He,  at  the  same  time,  went  through  an  investigation  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  fire  on  February  22. 

The  industrial  boarding  school  is  doing  fairly  well.  I  am  inclined  to' believe  that 
this  system  of  so  frequently- transferring  the  teachers  is  rather  detrimental  to  the 
progress  of  the  children.  I  find  from  the  books  of  this  agency  that  since  December 
1,  1889,  to  June  1, 1894,  there  have  been  no  less  than  seven  different  superinten<1ents 
and  principal  teachers ;  this  for  four  years  and  six  months.  I  have  not  calculated 
the  number  of  assistant  teachers.  The  report  of  the  present  superintendent  of 
schools  is  forwarded  as  a  part  of  this  report. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  does  well ;  can  settle  many  difficulties  among  the 
Indians  more  expeditiously  than  I  can,  owing  to  their  understanding  the  language 
and  not  being  bothered  with  an  interpreter.  They  return  a  transcript  of  the  evi- 
dence of  each  trial  to  me,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  I  have  to  reverse  or  modify  their 
verdict. 

The  police  have  not  been  doing  as  well  as  I  could  wish,  nor  as  well  as  I  hope  to 
make  them  do  in  the  future. 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  for  me  to  make  any  statement  as  to  the  employ^  force 
engaged  here  now,  for  if  praise  is  given  to  one  and  not  to  others  it  creates  dissatis- 
faction, but  will  merely  state  that  when  sufficient  cause  is  found  as  to  inefficiency, 
incompetency,  or  morals  is  discovered,  it  is  promptly  reported  to  the  office  in  Wash- 
ington, where  the  appointing  and  rectifying  power  lies.  I  will  now  ask  your  atten- 
tion to  the 

QUILLSHUTB  TRIBB. 

These  people  live  35  miles  south  on  the  Pacific  coast.  They  do  some  sealing  in 
their  canoes.  They  have  one  small  schooner,  but  having  no  bav  or  harbor  they  can 
not  with  safety  keep  schooners.  These  Indians  have  not  a  fair  chance  of  doing 
what  they  could  and  what  they  wish  to  do.  They  do  all  the  sealing  they  can  with 
their  canoes  and  catch  some  salmon  for  their  winter  use  when  running  up  the  river, 
but  they  are  too  far  from  the  halibut  banks  to  obtain  many.  They  would  raise 
many  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbages,  and  other  vegetables  for  their  use  during  the  year 
had  they  the  land. 

Although  they  ha<l  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  set  aside  for  them  by  Executive 
order  of  the  President  on  February  19,1894,  they  have  never  yet  obtained  possession 
of  the  best  portion  of  it,  owing  to  other  parties  having  settled  on  it,  and  no  decision 
by  the  courts  has  yet  been  given  in  favor  of  the  Indians.  The  Pullen  land  case  still 
drafts  on.  A  notice  was  served  on  him  that  he  and  his  family  remove  from  the 
reservation  on  June  23, 1893.  Pullen  then  got  from  the  court  a  restraining  order, 
and  nothing  has  been  done,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  about  the  matter  since,  except  that 
I  was  told  by  the  U.  S.  district  attorney  that  he  was  waiting  for  another  similar  case 
which  had  been  brought  before  the  court  to  be  decided.  I  will  say  nothing  more 
about  the  PuUen  case,  as  anyone  who  may  have  read  the  annual  reports  of  the 
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agents  from  this  agency  for  the  last  ten  years  will  have  seen  on  which  side  the  Jus- 
tice of  the  matter  rests,  which  is  undoubtedly  with  the  Indian. 

There  is  no  headman,  chief,  or  tyee  of  these  Indians,  which  is  rather  a  disadvan- 
tage to  them  and,  for  this  reason :  There  are  several  who  would  like  to  be  headmeui 
but  they  can  not  agree.  The  consequence  is  that  they  are  divided  among  them- 
selves. In  my  appointments  of  judges  of  Indian  courts  or  police  there  will  always 
be  a  party  opposed  and  endeavor  to  bring  such  appointments  into  disrepute.  This 
has  been  so  much  the  case  that  I  have  adopted  the  plan  of  allowing  them  to  elect 
their  own  judges  with  the  understandiug  that  if  thoy  do  not  act  prox)erly  in  every 
respect  I  will  drop  them.    This  experiment  I  am  trying  now. 

I  find  upon  comparison  of  the  censuti  taken  on  .June  30,  1889,  and  that  taken  June 
80|  1894,  that  there  is  a  decrease  of  11  in  the  population  of  this  tribe,  which  is  not 
80  great  a  decrease  in  proportion  as  with  the  Makahs. 

The  day  school  is  progressing  satisfactorily. 

THE  HOH   INDIANS. 

This  small  tribe  had  by  Executive  order  of  the  President,  on  September  11,  1893, 
set  aside  for  them  a  small  reservation.  On  October  6,  1893,  they  were  informally 
placed  under  mv  charge.  I  have  had  a  census  of  these  people  taken,  as  of  June  30, 
1894,  and  find  they  number  83,  which  is  a  greater  number  than  was  expected.  No 
correct  census  of  these  Indians  had  been  taken  for  some  years;  those  that  have 
been  sent  in  for  several  years  have  been  estimated.  Some  names  that  were  reported 
on  the  last  census  are  dead,  and  I  find  a  good  many  have  been  boni|  some  ot  these 
several  years  old,  but  have  not  heretofore  been  reported. 

The  Fiohs  are  in  all  respects  like  the  QuUlehutes,  and  it  is  well  that  they  have 
been  placed  under  the  charge  of  this  agency.  They  are,  in  fact,  one  people.  A  good 
many  of  the  children  of  the  Hobs  attend  the  day  school  at  Quillehut-e. 

Condiisioa. — Inclosed  please  find  the  census  of  the  Makahs,  436;  the  Quillehutes,  241 : 
and  the  Hobs.  83;  together  with  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  school  and 
the  physician^s  report.  With  thanks  K>r  the  many  tavors  shown  me  by  the  Indian 
Office, 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  L.  PowKLL,  U,  8,  Indian  Agent, 

The  C0MMI88IONKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Neah  Bay  School. 

Neah  Bat,  Wash..  Augutt  5, 1894, 

SiB:  I  hiive  tho  honor  to  sabmit  the  folio vrlng  annaal  roport  of  the  Neah  Bay  boarding  school  for 
the  year  ending  Jane  30,  1894: 

As  I  took  chareo  of  said  school  on  May  22,  1894,  this  rex>ort  will  therefore  cover  only  the  last 
month*A  work  of  the  year. 

Bnildinfs.— Owing  to  afire  (mentioned  in  agent's  report),  onr  school  buildings  are  only  two  in  nnmber . 
One  of  these bnildings,  formerly  nsod  by  the  boys  as  an  assembly  room,  has  been  changed,  and  now 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  dining  hail  for  the  school.  The  second' building,  the  lower  part  of  which  i« 
divided  into  two  rooms,  are  poorly  furnished  as  schoolrooms,  while  the  second  floor  of  the  same  build« 
tsg,  hitherto  used  by  the  bovs  as  a  dormitory,  is  at  present  used  as  a  dormitory  by  the  girls.  This  ren- 
ders the  boys  homeless  in  the  school,  and  making  it  practically  a  dav  school  for  them,  as  they  are  obliged 
to  go  to  the  Indian  village  (2  miles  away)  each  day  after  school,  and  return  to  the  school  each  rooming. 

Attendance. — The  largest  enrollment  at  any  time  daring  the  year  was  67,  the  enrollment  at  the  present 
time  being  83.  The  average  attendance  daring  the  year  is  fiO^,  which  attendance,  considering  our 
manv  inconveniences,  speaks  for  itself  of  the  mterest  taken  by  pupils  in  the  school  work. 

Bottoolroom  work. — The  pupils  show  by  their  promptness  in  recitation  and  their  standing  in  the  dif- 
ferent  grades  that  their  work  in  the  class-room  has  been  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the  times ;  especi- 
ally  the  work  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  grades,  under  the  auspices  of  6.  W.  Myers,  is  very  pleas- 
ing  and  in  every  way  highly  commendable. 

Indnstrial  work.— The  giris,  under  the  efticient  sopervision  of  Miss  E.  Doncll,  have  been  taught  to 
cnt  and  fit  their  own  garments  with  much  neatness  and  dispatch. 

The  industrial  teacner.  under  the  supervision  of  the  agent,  having  charge  of  tho  boys,  has  made 
something  near  50  tons  of  hay.  The  inaustrial  training  for  the  boys  at  this  school  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  consists  of  sawing  and  hauling  cord  wood,  and  it  In  a  fact  thait  the  parents  of  these 
children  complain  and  say:  "  The  boys  have  long  since  learned  to  saw  wood." 

I,  therefore,  earnestly  urge  and  request  that  the  older  pupils  be  tranafered  to  soQie  nonreservatinn 
sobfol.  and  that  the  younger  pupils  may  follow  them  as  fast  as  they  attain  to  a  degree  of  proficiencv 
in%eir  work  to  allow  them  to  enter  such  schools.  At  present  there  are  5  boys  and  7  girls  that  should 
be  sent  to  Carlisle,  Chemawn,  or  some  such  school. 

Trusting  that  the  incoming  year  may  bring  to  our  aid  more  room  in  the  way  of  buildings  and  place 
oa  in  touch  with  more  favorable  circumstances,  I  ask  to  remain,  res pectt'iilly,' your  humble  servant, 

Joii^f  E.  YouN'UBLooD,  Superinier^denL 
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EEPORT  OF  PUYALLUP  AGENCY. 

PuYALLUP  Agency  (Consotjdated), 

Taoomaj  Wash,,  September  7,  1894, 

Sir:  It  becomes  my  dnty  to  snbmit  herewith  my  twenty-fourth  annaal  report,  giv- 
ing an  oatline  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency,  and  a  r^stim^  of  the  occurrences  of  the 
past  year. 

Take  it  altogether  it  has  been  as  quiet  and  prosperous  a  year  as  it  has  been  my  lot 
to  experience  for  a  long  time.  The  hard  times  which  have  been  experienced  through- 
out the  country  have  made  it  easier  to  manage  the  schools,  and  have  kept  the  Indians 
from  many  excesses  which  pleuty  of  money  would  have  led  them  into.  Scarcity  of 
work  has  made  it  easier  to  get  and  keep  good  employes,  and  scarcity  of  food  and 
clothes  has  driven  many  chilc&en  into  the  schools,  who  would  otherwise  have  remained 
at  home.  No  serious  epidemics  of  sickness  or  disease  have  prevailed  among  the  Indians, 
and  there  has  beeu  but  little  real  sutfering  among  them  for  want  of  food  and  cloth- 

This  ageney  embraces  what  were  formerly  seven  reservations,  viz:  the  Cheha1iS| 
Georgetown,  Nisqually,  Puyallnp,  Quinaielt,  S'kokomish,  and  Squakson  reservations. 
Except  the  land  reserved  for  school  farms  on  the  Chehalis,  Puyallnp,  and  S'kokomish 
reservations,  all  of  the  land  on  all  but  the  Georgetown  and  Quinaielt  reservations 
has  been  allotted  and  patented,  and  the  Indians  living  thereon  are  citizens.  They 
vote,  pay  taxes  on  personal  property,  and  some  of  them  hold  office.  Their  land  is 
inalienable  and  not  subject  to  taxation;  otherwise  they  have  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  as  the  white  people  by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  Remnants  ot  other 
tribes,  who  were  formerly  connected  with  these  treaties  but  do  not  live  on  any  reser- 
vation and  are  scattered  among  the  whites,  are  also  conuected  with  this  agency. 
Some  of  them  have  land  of  their  own  which  they  cultivate,  others  live  in  villages 
near  sawmills,  where  they  get  work,  and  still  others  roam  about  from  place  to  place 
as  their  inclination  or  necessi  ties  compel  them.  Owing  to  these  conditions,  the  Depart- 
ment has  but  little  authority  over  most  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  and  the  principal 
work  that  the  Government  does  for  them  now  is  to  maintain  schools  for  their  benefit 
and  supply  them  with  medicines  and  medical  attendance. 

The  Payallap  Seiervation,  as  stated  above,  has  all  been  allotted  and  patented  to  the 
Indians,  except  what  was  reserved  for  the  school  and  agency  farm,  consisting  of 
about  585  acres.  Under  an  act  of  Congress  a  commission  has  been  appointed  by  the 
President  to  superintend  the  sale  of  such  parts  of  both  agency  and  ]private  lands  as 
are  not  needed  for  actual  use.  The  members  of  this  commission  arrived  here  about 
the  1st  of  December  last,  and  have  been  diligently  engaged  in  preparing  the  lands 
for  sale.  Considerable  opposition  to  them  has  been  manifested  by  a  minority  of  the 
Indians,  who  claim  to  wish  to  sell  their  own  land.  This  faction  are  evidently  nnder 
the  influence  t)f  interested  white  men,  who  hope  to  reap  a  benefit  by  having  all 
restrictions  removed  and  the  Indians  left  unprotected.  The  most  serious  obstacle 
presented  has  been  to  ascertain  the  true  ownership  of  the  lands  where  the  original 
patentees,  one  or  both,  have  died,  and  there  are  no  lineal  descendants.  The  laws  are 
contradictory  and  uncertain,  both  as  to  what  authority,  either  State  or  Federal, 
has  Jurisdiction,  and  what  rules  are  to  govern  the  descent  of  title.  The  sentiment 
in  favor  of  having  the  eommission  superintend  the  sale  of  the  lands  has  been  grow- 
ing since  their  arrival.  About  two-thirds  signed  the  agreement  giving  their  consent 
to  having  a  part  of  the  school  farm  sold,  and  several  hundred  acres  of  individual 
lands  have  been  put  in  their  hands  for  appraisement  and  sale.  A  large  part  of  the 
school  farm  has  been  plotted  and  surveyed,  and  the  maps  are  now  being  prepared. 

The  school  on  this  reservation  has  been  prosperous  and  well  conducted,  and  the 
attendance  has  been  larger  than  any  previous  year.  Some  finishing  touches  have 
been  put  on  the  buildings  during  the  year,  and  the  equipments  for  the  school  are 
quite  good. 

From  the  data  gathered  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Indians  have  raised  as  much 
produce  as  last  year,  or  that  they  have  as  much  stock.  Two  reasons  suggest  them- 
selves to  me  as  an  explanation  for  this.  One  is  that  more  land  has  been  rented  to 
whites  for  dairy  pnrp<»ses,  which  does  not  show  produce  raised,  and  the  other  is  that 
their  horses  and  cattle  being  their  capital,  they  have  bee>u  obliged  by  the  stress  of 
hard  times  to  draw  on  them  for  means  to  support  themselves. 

The  Chehalis  Beservation  is  most  of  it  now  owned  by  individual  Indians.  The  situa- 
tion is  somewhat  peculiar.  Originally  it  was  an  Executive  order  reservation,  with 
no  provisions  for  securing  title  to  Indians  for  their  allotments.  To  provide  for  this 
exigency  the  order  was  revoked  and  the  land  released.  The  Indians  were  then 
allowed*  to  enter  their  claims  under  the  general  Indian  homestead  law.  About  half 
of  them  have  made  their  final  proof  and  secured  their  patents.  Most  of  the  others 
are  now  ready  to  do  the  same. 

The  school  farm,  consisting  of  471.20  acres,  is  what  is  now  the  actual  reservation. 
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The  boarding  school  here  has  been  prosperous,  and  the  attendance  not  exceeded  by 
any  previons  year's  record.  Somo  improvements  and  extensions  have  been  made  to 
the  bnildiuji^s,  and  the  crops  this  year  have  been  excellent.  The  Indians  are  very 
qniet  and  peaceable,  bnt  many  of  them  are  larking  in  energy  and  thrift. 
'  The  CTkokomish  Seterration  is  very  much  in  the  same  condition  as  the  Puyallnp. 
Most  of  it  is  allotted  and  patented,  and  a  school  farm  of  about  320  acres  has  been 
reserved  for  school  purposes.  Logging  has  been  heretofore  the  principal  bosiuess  of 
these  Indians,  but  this  year,  theru  being  very  little  market  for  lumber,  they  have 
directed  their  energies  in  other  directions,  as  opportunity  offered. 

A  very  important  improvement  has  been  made,  which  will  be  of  great  advantage 
to  them,  in  the  building  of  a  good  and  substantial  bridge  across  the  S'kokomish 
River.  The  county  authorities  united  with  the  Government  and  the  Indians  in 
doing  the  work.  The  grant  of  $250  by  the  Department  to  be  used  in  employing 
Indians  to  do  work  on  the  bridge  is  what  turned  the  scale  and  induced  the  county 
commissioners  to  give  the  order.  The  Indians  will  be  benefited  more  than  any  one 
else. 

The  school  has  made  quite  a  perceptible  advance  over  any  previous  year.  The 
buildings,  £Eirm,  and  stock  are  all  in  fine  condition.  A  class  ot  eight  graduated  at 
the  close  of  the  school  year  with  high  honors,  having  completed  the  eight  year's 
course  prescribed  by  the  regulations. 

The  Qniiiaielt  Reservation  is  still  unsurveyed  and  unallotted.  The  boundary  lines 
have  been  run,  but  the  work  has  not  been  approved.  The  Indians  are  extremely 
anxious  to  have  the  lands  surveyed,  so  that  their  selections  can  be  defined  and 
patents  issued  as  other  Indians  have  theirs.  They  say  it  has  been  forty  years  since 
the  treaty  was  first  made,  and  they  think  they  should  have  some  consideration. 

The  salmon  in  their  river  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  some  of  it  has  found  a  market 
the  past  season  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  floods  and  strikes  Btop]>ed  the  trans- 
portation, or  more  would  have  been  sold.  As  it  was.  the  Indians  realize<l  for  their 
work  in  fishing  and  hauling  to  market  the  sum  of  $574.  Quite  an  income  has  been 
received  by  some  of  them  from  the  sale  of  sea-otter  skins  which  they  have  obtained 
from  animals  killed  by  them  in  the  ocean.  These  skins  bring  a  large  price,  some  of 
them  as  high  as  $150  apiece.  One  Indian  alone,  who  has  been  UTiusually  successful, 
has  received  over  $1,000  for  skins  that  he  has  sold  the  present  season. 

The  attendance  in  the  school  has  been  about  the  same  as  it  wtis  last  year.  There 
it  a  growing  confidence  in  the  school  among  the  Indians  along  the  coast  who  help 
to  sustain  it.  Unfortunately  there  has  always  been  a  good  deal  of  mortality  among 
the  Indians  of  this  reservation,  especially  among  the  children. 

The  Nisqaally  and  Bqnakson  reservationihave  no  white  employes  living  on  either  of  them^ 
and  the  land  is  all  allotted  and  patented.  The  former  is  all  fenced,  and  is  inhabited 
by  Indians  who  keep  considerable  stock.  The  Indiann  owning  land  on  the  latter  do 
not  remain  on  it  much  of  the  time,  but  gain  most  of  their  living  gathering  oysters 
in  the  neighboring  bays  and  inlets.  Their  children  attend  school  in  the  three  first- 
named  boarding  schools. 

The  Georgetown  Reservation  is  small,  is  surveyed  but  unallotted.  At  one  time  there 
was  quite  a  village  on  it,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  nearly  abandoned.  Most  of 
the  Indians  who  tbrmerly  lived  there  have  moved  across  the  bay  to  Bay  Center,  where 
they  get  their  living  oyster ing.  They  have  purchased  land  in  the  village,  have 
built  small  houses,  and  are  assimilating  with  the  whites. 

The  B'klallam  tribe  of  Indians  belong  to  the  same  treaty  as  the  S'kokomish.  but 
have  never  lived  on  any  reservation.  Some  of  them  own  land  acquired  by  purchase, 
or  by  homes t-ead  entry  from  the  Government,  and  others  live  near  sawmills,  where 
they  work  for  the  whites.  There  are  two  day  schools  among  them,  one  at  Port 
Gamble,  a  mill  town,  and  the  other  at  Jauu^town  near  Dunginess,  where  they  have 
purchased  about  200  acres  of  land  and  have  a  settlement  of  comfortable  homes. 

The  Cowlitz  Indians  are  all  scattered  among  the  whites.  Some  have  homes  on  land 
of  their  own,  and  some  roam  about  and  work  for  others.  They  mingle  with  the 
whites  rather  more  than  the  others. 

There  is  but  little  change  to  not«  in  the  condition  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency 
during  the  past  year.  As  a  class  they  are  quiet,  peaceable,  passably  industrious, 
but  rather  lacking  in  energy  and  thrift.  They,  however,  manage  to  live  comfortably, 
and  are  slowly  developing  from  year  to  year  in  the  arts  and  habits  of  civilized  life. 

A  religious  craze,  similar  in  some  respects  to  the  Messiah  craze  which  had  such  a 
rage  a  few  years  ago  among  the  Indians  of  the  interior,  has  had  quite  a  footing 
among  them.  Those  belonging  to  this  sect  are  more  temperate  than  most  others,  and 
have  a  code  of  morals  which  they  try  to  live  up  to,  which  is  of  material  advantage 
to  them.  Their  tenets  are  not  very  well  fixed,  however,  and  they  seem  to  be  groping 
around  for  something  more  stable. 

There  have  been  three  missionaries  stationed  among  the  Indians  most  of  the  year, 
and  their  efi^orts  for  their  improvement  have  been  eilectual  and  important. 
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I  take  x»l6Miire  in  ezpressing  my  obligations  to  the  officers  of  the  Indian  Bnxeaa 
for  the  nniform  ooortesy  and  Icind^ess  with  which  I  have  been  treated  daring  the 
past  year. 
Very  respectftilly  submitted. 

Edwin  Eeixs, 
U.  8.  Indian  AgenU 
The  CoMMissioiaEB  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Suferintsndent  of  Putallup  School. 

'  .  PtJTALLUP  Industrial  School,  Taetyma,  Waah.,  AuguH  17, 1894. 

SB:  I  hare  the  honor  to  tahmit  the  following  report  of  Pnyallnp  School  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80, 1894: 

This  year  has  been  one  more  of  prosperity  and  progress,  and  the  pnpils  hare  applied  themselves  to 
their  studies  diUffently,  with  rood  resolts. 

Seholarship. — Ae  grade  work,  which  is  somewhat  in  advance  of  that  oatlined  in  the  coarse  of  stady 
for  Jndian  schools,  has  been  folly  maintained  without  lessening  the  efficiency  or  importance  of  the 
manual  instruction. 

Most  of  the  pupils  finishing  the  course  of  study  during  later  years  are  doing  very  well.  Four  of  the 
•ix  pupils  In  the  last  class  ofgraduates  entered  JBastem  schools.  Two  of  these  have  married  and  set- 
tlea  down  to  farm  Ufe,  and  one  is  making  his  way  through  the  Northwestern  Military  Academy  at 
Highland  Park,  111.,  at  no  expense  to  the  Government,  preparing  himself  to  enter  Dartmouth  College. 
He  entered  the  academy  last  September  in  the  sophomore  class  and  won  the  scholarship  prise,  his 
airerage  standing  for  the  year  being  95|. 

Attendsnos.— -Most  of  the  Indians  appreciate  the  privilege  of  sending  their  children  to  school,  but 
there  are  some  who  do  not  do  so,  ana  we  are  in  need  of  some  way  to  reach  those  who  can  not  be 
influenced  by  persuasion.    The  average  attendance  for  the  year  is  i36,  a^nst  132  for  last  year. 

Baildiiigs. — The  buildings  are  all  constructed  of  wood,  and  are  in  good  condition.  They  are  very  well 
arranged  for  the  work. 

We  have  a  good  water  supply  and  hose  for  protection  against  fire. 

The  fkrm. — ^This  has  been  an  unfavorable  year  for  the  farm,  and,  in  common  with  most  fkrms  on 
the  lowlands  of  the  coast  States,  it  has  suffered  from  late  rains,  fresnets,  and  continued  cool  weather. 
Most  of  the  grain  crop  was  destroyed  too  late  in  the  season  to  replant,  and  the  garden  crops  were 
drowned  out,  so  that  the  ground  had  to  be  plowed  the  second  time  and  replanted  so  late  in  the  season 
tiiat  the  crop  will  be  light.  With  the  exception  of  grain,  the  farm  will  produce  enough  food  for  the 
stock  and  provide  vegetables  for  table  use.  The  stock  consists  of  7  horses,  20  cows,  and  13  head  of 
oth«r  stock. 

Oarpentry.— The  carpenter  and  his  apprentices  have  kept  up  repairs  about  the  premises,  remodeled 
parts  of  the  older  buildings,  built  fences,  and  done  consiaeraole  painting  and  paper  banking. 
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work. — The  boarding  house  is  well  supplied  with  the  necessaries  ox  bfe,  and  is  kept  clean 
and  comfortable.  Notbine  of  an  extravagant  nature  is  permitted,  but  plainness  and  order  prevail. 
The  girls  are  regularly  dialled  to  assist  In  the  various  domestic  duties,  and  are  taught  to  perform 
their  work  satisfactonly. 

The  culinary  department  is  in  good  condition,  and  the  cook  in  charge  has  uniformly  provided  good, 
wholesome,  and  palatable  food.  The  girls  are  given  practice  in  cooking  food  ta  small  quantities 
•nitable  for  a  family,  as  well  as  assisting  in  the  general  cookine  for  the  school. 

In  Uie  sewing  room  has  been  made  all  the  girb'  clothing  ana  some  for  the  boys,  besides  doing  the 
mending.  The  older  girls  are  taught  to  cut  and  make  their  own  clothing,  and  after  having  learned 
are  given  experience  necessary  to  give  them  confidence  in  their  own  ability  and  not  feel  that  they 
moat  rely  upon  an  Instructor. 

The  iMnary  is  provided  with  enough  machinery  to  remove  the  usual  drudgery  of  school  washing. 
Bnt  the  fkcA  that  the  jrirls  should  know  how  to  wash  is  not  lost  sight  of,  hence  they  are  required  to 
iraah  by  hand  all  the  finer  garments  and  such  as  have  been  bought  by  themAelves. 

libraiy  and  reading  room.— The  library  and  reading  room  has  had  its  usual  supply  of  literature  during 
the  year.  The  older  pupils  ei\joy  the  privilege  of  using  this  room,  and  are  cultivating  a  taste  for  good 
reading. 

Social  matters. — The  agency  teachers*  institate  convened  this  year  at  the  Chehalis  Beservation, 
where  the  employes  of  tms  agency  enjoved  a  verv  profitable  session.  At  these  gatherings  it  is  not 
all  work,  but  the  social  feature  is  fully  aeveloped. 

The  social  condition  of  the  school  is  good.  Being  near  the  city  of  Tacoma,  we  are  enabled  to  bring 
the  pupils  hito  closer  contact  with  a  good  class  of  people,  better  than  is  usually  afforded  Indian 
■chools,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  every  opportunity  that  is  prenented. 

With  thanks  to  my  superiors  in  office  for  courtesies  extended  during  the  year,  I  am,  very  respect- 
Itdly,  your  obedient  servant, 

Edwin  L.  Chalcraft, 

Superintendent. 

JLDwm  Ebllb, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agtnt. 


Beport  of  Superintendent  of  S'kokomish  School. 

S*KOKOMi8H  School,  Wash.,  August  1, 1894, 

SB:  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my  third  annual  report. 

I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  rex>ort  another  sucoesnful  year  for  this  school.  The  enrollment  and 
ftttendanoe  has  reached  a  higher  number  than  ever  before,  and  it  has  been  a  year  of  advancement  and 
profit  for  each  pupiL  School  opened  October  9,  with  86  pupils  present ;  this  attendance  increased  until 
ftt  the  doee  of  the  quarter  we  numbered  51  pupils.  The  largent  number  registered  for  any  one  quarter 
during  the  year  was  €0,  and  we  doee  the  fiscal  year  with  an  attendance  of  58. 

The  progress  of  the  pupils  in  schoolroom  work  has  been  even  more  rapid  than  that  of  last  year. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Promotions  liaye  been  made  dnxing  each  quarter  of  the  year.  At  the  dosing  exercises  this  month 
we  will  graduate  a  dass  of  8  pnpils.  Some  of  these  express  a  desire  to  be  transferred  to  the  Puyallap 
School,  while  others  will  remain  here. 

The  indns trial  work  does  not  differ  in  any  respect  from  that  of  last  year.  All  the  pupils  are  mak< 
tng  a  steady  adyanoement  in  their  several  aepartments.  The  farm  work  for  the  past  fiscal  year  has 
been  aboat  the  same  as  for  the  preceding  year ;  also  the  variety  of  crops.  Indications  promise  a  bonn- 
tifnl  yield  of  hay,  x>otatoes.  onions,  fhiit,  etc. 

The  stock  belonging  to  the  school  is  in  good  condition  and  is  increasing  rapidly.  Fourteen  oows 
fbmish  milk  sufficient  for  the  children's  use.  Five  hundred  and  seventy-three  pounds  of  butter  hare 
been  manufactured  and  used  on  the  pupils'  tables. 

The  buildings  are  in  good  condition.  Most  of  them  have  been  painted  inside  and  out,  and  now  nre- 
sent  a  respectable  appearance.  During  the  summer  we  will  finish  repairing  and  painting,  and  tnen 
they  will  be  in  first-class  condition. 

For  account  of  missionary  work  done  see  report  of  missionary  furnished  hraewith,  and  for  sanitary 
account  see  report  of  aeenoy  physician,  also  inclosed. 

The  school  employ6s  nave  been  faithful  and  efficient,  and  I  would  respectftilly  recommend  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  services  of  the  present  force. 

I  am  under  many  obligations  to  my  superiors  in  office  for  the  many  courtesies  and  favors  of  the  past 
year. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

B.  S.  Graham, 
SvperiniendstU* 

Edwin  Ebllb, 

17.  a,  Indian  Agent, 


Report  of  Puysician.  S'Kokomi.sh  Rkservation. 

S'KOKOMIBH  iSUBAGENCY.  "WASH., ,  1894. 

8m :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  boarding 
school  and  Indians  under  the  S'Kokomish  subagency  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 18M: 

The  school  has  been  free  from  epidemics  of  a  serious  nature.  A  mild  form  of  coi^unctivltia, 
epidemic  in  character,  niudn  its  appi'arauce  with  the  opening  of  spring. 

The  average  of  health  for  the  year  has  been  good.    One  death  occumkl  fh>m  tubercular  meningitis. 

Tbe  educational  advantages  of  the  school,  great  as  they  are  to  the  Indian  children,  are  hardly  mora 
important  than  the  beneflts  it  bestows  on  their  physical  boinc.  The  table  is  provided  with  an  abiiii> 
dance  of  milk  and  a  variety  of  fresh  vegetables  ana  fruits.  Frct^h  meat  forms  an  important  article  of 
the  dietary.  The  meals  are  well  cooked  and  such  as  children  with  growing  minds  and  bodies  reouire. 
This  wholesome  regimen  has  a  salutary  influence  on  all,  but  its  effects  are  especially  noticeable  in 
strumous  subjects. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  buildings  and  agency  grounds  is  good.  The  dormitories  are 
weU  ventilated  and  coniniuclious. 

One  hour  each  week  is  dcsvoted  to  a  plain  talk  on  the  elementary  principles  of  hygiene  and  phyai- 
ology.  A  majority  of  the  pu])il8  interest  themselves  in  these  talks  and  fair  progress  has  been  made 
toward  a  thorough  underHlanding  of  the  essentials  of  right  living. 

The  S'KokomiHh  tribe  in  ntuoII  and,  as  a  rule,  its  momb<Ts  arc  poor.  They  live  in  frame  houses,  some 
of  which  are  well  built  and  of  good  size.  In  some  caites  they  suffer  from  overcrowding  and  the  coD> 
sequent  ill  effects.  In  the  care  of  their  homos  and  in  the  preparation  of  their  food  they  show  about 
the  same  disregard  for  clcauliness  as  do  the  nee^roes  in  many  of  onr  large  cities  in  the  east.  The  ris- 
ing generation,  by  precept  and  example,  is  made  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  dangers  that  lurk 
in  filthiness,  and  it  is  from  them  that  any  reform  tending  to  correct  existing  insanitary  conditions 
must  come. 

Years  of  living  on  food  lacking  in  nourishment  and  variety,  overcrowding  in  badly  ventilated  huta, 
together  with  consanguineous  and  otherwise  injudicious  marriages,  have  produced  a  race  predis- 
posed to  scrofula  nna  conftumption.  The  introduction  of  white  blood,  when  of  good  quality,  secma 
to  be  beneficial.  This  is  proven,  in  a  measure,  by  the  fact  that  children  of  mixed  blood  enjoy  an 
astonishing  immunity  from  the  varied  manifestations  of  scrofula.  Scrofula,  as  found  among  the 
Indians,  resists  treatment  longer  and  is  in  every  way  more  obstinute  than  the  disease  as  usually 
found  among  the  whites. 

The  "Shakers"  oppose  my  work  to  some  extent,  but  on  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  been  callod 
to  prescribe  for  some  of  the  prominent  members  of  this  sect. 

All  cases  worthy  of  record  are  treated  at  the  patients'  homes.  The  office  practice,  though  not 
recorded,  amounts  to  considerable.  I  believe  every  Indian  on  the  reser^'ation  has  received  treatment 
during  the  year. 

The  vital  statistics  for  the  year  are  as  follows:  Births,  12— males,  6;  females,  6.  Deaths,  8— malea, 
2;  females,  G. 

Verv  respectfully,  EdmuiTd  Barbt. 

Edwin  Rells.  Agency  rhytieiam, 

U.  H-  Indiun  Agent. 


Report  of  Missionary,  S'Kokomish  Reservation. 

Union  City,  Mason  County,  Wash.,  July  11, 1394. 

Dbab  SiB:  Herewith  please  find  my  report  as  missionary  at  this  place  for  the  past  year. 

Services  have  been  held  very  regularly  during  the  year,  with  a  few  exceptions,  when  I  have  been 
necessarily  absent  or  dnrins  vacation,  as  follows:  Sabbath  school  on  Sabbath  at  9:30  a.  m. :  preaching 
services  at  11  a.  m.,  and  a  1  hursday  evening  social  service  each  week,  of  an  hour.  I  have  a^so  occa- 
sionally held  a  Sabbath  evening  service  at  the  agencv,  when  not  otherwise  engaged.  These  have  been 
once  or  twice  a  month.  The  average  attendance  at  ^bbath  school  for  the  year  has  been  63,  more  than 
any  previous  year  since  1886.  The  average  attendance  at  the  Sabbath  morning  preaching  service  hae 
been  72,  and  the  Thursday  evening  services  48.  The  fruits  of  the  work  are  gratifying  in  the  fact  that 
20  persons  have  united  with  the  church,  four-fifths  of  them  young  people  out  of  the  dby  achoeL 
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The  older  Indiaiifl  etfll  adhere  to  their  ehaking  relicion,  mentioned  in  my  report  last  year,  which  is 
akin  to  the  Meeeiah  erase,  hat  more  civilised  and  Chnstianlsed.  The  one  icratifyinc  point  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  howerer,  is  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions  none  of  our  present  or  formw  papila  on  this 
reserration,  who  have  heen  connected  with  oar  school  and  iSabbath  school  dnrinfc  the  past  twenty  years, 
belleye  in  it.    It  is  confined  here  to  those  over  40  years  of  affe,  who  have  not  been  in  school. 

I  have  also  visited  the  Clallam  Indians  at  Dangeness  twice  oaring  the  year,  where  there  is  a  day  school. 
Sabbath  school,  and  small  chnrch.  Most  of  my  Sabbath  afternoons  and  evenings,  with  an  occasional 
Sabbath«  have  been  spent  at  foor  dilTerent  stations,  indading  a  small  chnrch  among  the  whites  in  this 
rerion,  who  otherwise  woald  be  almost  entirely  destitate  of  religioos  services. 

There  is  some  drinkinc  among  the  Indians,  and  they  by  no  means  do  ss  well  as  I  oonld  wish  in  other 
respects ;  yet  the  two  following  items  are  encoaragins.  Last  year  the  principal  business  man  of  this 
r^on,  Hon.  J.  McReavy,  owing  to  the  financial  crash,  was  obliged  to  torn  his  pronerty  over  to  his 
creditors.  The  Indians,  as  well  ss  a  large  namber  of  whitea,  were  laigsly  in  debt  to  him.  The 
receiver  said  to  me  last  winter  that  the  Indians  had  made  bim  less  troabto  as  a  whole,  and  had  tried 
honestly  to  arrange  some  plan  for  paying  their  debts,  more  satisfactorily  than  the  whites. 

As  these  Indians  are  ciuzens,  they  are  called  npon  to  work  their  road  taxes,  and  the  road  supervisor, 
Hr.  J.  Haoptly.  said  to  me  last  winter  that  as  a  whole  he  got  more  satisfactory  work  out  of  the 
Indians  than  he  did  out  of  the  whites.  They  made  less  objection  to  work,  put  in  better  days*  work, 
and,  in  fact,  quite  a  namber  who  were  over  50  years  of  age  voluntarily  worked  a  day  or  two  apiece  on 
the  road. 

My  relations  with  the  (Government  employes  daring  the  year  have  been  harmoDious. 
Bespectfully,  yours, 

M.  Eblls, 
Mitnonary  qf  the  Atntriean  Minionary  Auoeiation, 

B.  S.  Gbahasc 

SupennUnderU  SPKokomith  Sstervation. 


Bbport  of  Supkrintbndent  of  Quinaielt  School. 

Ptjtallup  (Consolidated)  Aoxnot, 
QuinaieU  School,  Washington,  July  17, 1894, 

8n:  In  oompliaBce  with  paragraph  42  of  rnles  for  Indian  schools,  I  hereby  submit  the  following, 
myiifth  annual  report  of  tne  (Jninaielt  boarding  school: 

The  school  will  accommodate  4(^20  boys  ana  20cirls;  and  the  average  attendance  has  been  31— 
22  boys  and  0  girls.  The  average  age  of  the  pupils  is  13  vears.  During  the  year  there  have  been  4 
deaths,  and  8  pupils  have  completed  the  work  of  the  eightn  grade.  The  school  has  been  and  is  care- 
ftilly  graded,  as  directed  by  the  coune  of  stody  adopted  two  years  ago.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
each  grade  had  the  following  namber  of  pupils:  First  grade,  11;  second  grade,  7;  fourth  grade,  2; 
fifth  ^ade,  5;  seventh  grade.  4.  and  eightn  grade,  8.  The  third  and  sixth  grades  are  without  pupils. 
On  aoconnt  of  havhig  very  little  sickness,  the  pupils  have  made  better  progress  during  the  pant  year 
than  in  any  of  the  previous  four  years.  Never  befora  since  I  have  had  charge  of  the  school  were 
the  difliwent  departments  of  the  school  better  managed.  The  boys  have  been  taught  the  use  of  farm* 
ing  tools  and  some  carpenter  work,  as  well  as  caring  for  stook,  etc.  The  larger  girls  can  make  and 
repair  their  own  clothing,  as  well  as  repair  that  of  the  boys.  Butter  making,  pliun  cookini;,  house- 
keepinc,  etc.,  have  been  well  taught,  we  aim  to  have  our  boys  upon  leaving  school  toi>e  able  to  do 
all  kinds  of  ordinarr  manual  labor  and  the  work  of  a  farm  and  garden,  and  the  girls  to  be  able  to  do 
the  housework,  cooking,  etc.,  of  a  small  family,  as  well  as  plain  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  etc. 
Along  this  line  of  work  we  have  had  good  success,  as  well  as  having  our  pupils  well  up  in  the  men* 
iiooea  grades  of  school  work. 

Althoagh  the  spring  was  very  late,  vet  we  never  had  better  prospects  for  a  good  yield  of  vegetables 
and  hay.  I  estimate  we  wUl  harvest  600  bushels  of  vegetables  and  20  tons  of  hay  from  our  farm  of  12 
acres.  We  have  had  about  10  acres  of  land  slashed  sna  partly  logged  as  pasturage.  With  very  little 
more  work  this  pasturage  can  be  enlarged  so  that  7  cows  can  oe  Icept  and  butter  enough  made  for  the 
school.  As  it  is,  4  cows  are  fumishins  plenty  of  milk  and  butter  about  half  of  the  time,  which  is  a 
l^reat  help.  A  large  kitchen  has  been  built  and  other  improvements  made,  such  as  painting,  paper- 
ing,  shingling,  etc.,  of  the  older  buildings. 

A  sitting  room  Mid  dormitory  are  neraed  for  the  boys,  and  should  be  built  daring  the  coming  year. 
The  foIlo?nng-named  school  employes  wera  employed  during  the  year: 

Superintendent  and  teacher,  salary  per  annum $900 

Industrial  teacher,  salary  per  annum 600 

Matron,  salary  per  annum 4.50 

Ckwk,  aalary  per  annum 450 

Four  appreutlces,  each 48 

A  seamstress  was  emploj'ed  nearly  six  months  during  the  firat  part  of  the  year  at  the  rate  of  $450 
per  annum.  Should  we  be  successful  in  getting  in  more  girls,  a  seamstrass  will  bo  n**oded  another 
year,  but  at  present  the  matron  can  attend  to  this  work.  The  school  can  be  n^anaged  with  the  same 
force  of  employes  we  now  have  during  the  coming  year,  but  with  no  less  without  neglecting  im- 
portant  work. 
Thanking  my  snperiora  in  the  service  for  courtesies  shown  me, 
I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  W.  AOAR, 
Superintetident  and  Teacher, 

To  SUPKBIMTKKDENT  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


REPORT  OF  TULALIP  AGENCY. 

TuLALiP  Agency,  Wash.,  August  22 ,  1894, 

8nt :  In  compliance  with  inBtructions  from  the  Department,  I  have  the  Iionor  to 
sabmit  herewith  my  first  annnal  report  of  the  Tnlalip  Agency,  with  the  statistics  of 
the  fiTe  zeBervationa  nnder  my  charge. 


S24     REPOBT  OF  THE  SECBETABT  OF  THE  INTEBIOB. 

HaTing  aMnmed  charge  of  this  agency  on  the  Ist  of  July  last,  it  ean  not  be  expected 
that  I  am  able  to  make  as  fall  and  satisfactory  report  of  the  affairs  and  condition  of 
the  agency  as  could  my  predecessor,  *who  was  in  charge  the  past  fiscal  year. 

The  geographical  location  of  the  several  reservations  comprising  this  agency  has 
been  so  fnUy  described  in  previous  reports  that  I  presume  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer 
to  same  except  incidentally. 

From  my  limited  opportunity  for  observation  as  to  the  status  and  condition  of 
these  Indians,  I  find  them  all  doing  fairly  well.  They  are  well  clothed,  well  behaved, 
and  though  affected  more  or  less  by  the  strinsenoy  of  the  timeS|  I  see  no  evidences  of 
suffering  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  nor  do  I  near  of  any,  except  one  instance  of  a 
very  old  couple  on  the  Swinomish  Reservation.  These  Indians  are  easily  controlled 
and  are  reasonably  industrious. 

Occasional  cases  of  misdemeanor  occur^  which  are  promptly  dealt  with  by  the 
court  of  Indian  offeuses,  and  the  parties,  if  guilty,  speedily  punished.  Drunkenness 
does  not  prevail  to  any  great  extent  upon  the  reservations,  as  it  is  easy  to  get 
whisky  in  the  little  towns  adjoining,  ana  indulge  in  the  vice  where  there  is  little 
or  no  risk  of  punishment  and  where  tne  difficulties  encountered  by  the  agent  in  suc- 
cessfully prosecuting  whisky  sellers  have  been  fully  set  forth  in  previous  reports 
from  this  agency. 

There  are  two  schools  carried  on  within  the  limits  of  the  agency.  One^  the  Tula- 
lip  industrii^  boarding  school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  100  scholars,  is  in  a  high 
state  of  efficiency.  I  have  visited  this  school  frequently,  inspected  its  various  depart- 
ments, and  can  not  speak  in  praise  too  hieh  of  its  superintendent.  Father  Dubbel,  and 
his  efficient  corps  of  teachers.  I  attended  the  closing  exercises  of  this  school,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  pupils  acquitted  themselves  in  declamation,  singing,  and  act- 
ing would  have  been  creditable  to  some  Eastern  schools.  This  school  deserves  the 
liberal  support  of  the  Qovemment,  and  I  cheerfully  recommend  whatever  sum  may 
be  needed  to  increase  its  accommodations  for  an  additional  number  of  pupils  as 
money  well  expended. 

The  Lummi  day  school  has  only  a  small  average  attendance,  due  in  part  to  the 
carelessness  and  indifference  of  the  parents — in  some  cases  to  their  active  opposi- 
tion ;  and  as  the  farmer  at  this  reserve  has  been  dispensed  with,  they  do  as  they  please, 
so  I  am  informed,  in  this  and  most  other  matters.'  As  the  Lummi  Reservation  is  at 
least  70  miles  firom  Tulalip,  it  can  not  be  expected  that  the  agent  will  be  able  to  exer- 
cise the  needed  supervision  over  it  without  the  active  aid  and  assistance  of  a  farmer. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  there  are  evidences  of  an  increase  of  civil- 
ization among  the  Indians  of  this  ageucy.  Improvements  have  been  made  during 
the  year  at  the  agency  and  at  the  Tulalip  school,  and  conditions  are  such  that,  before 
many  years,  these  people  should  be  self-supporting  and  independent  of  aid  fit>m  the 
Government. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  D.  C.  Go  van, 

U.  S.  Indian  AgenL 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  op  Superintendent  op  Tulaup  School. 

Tulalip  Industrial  Boabdino  School,  August  il,  2894. 

Sre:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Tulalip  industrisl  boarding  school  for 
the  year  18»3-'94. 

Attendance. — The  general  attendance,  excepting  the  month  of  October,  has  been  above  the  contract 
number,  viz,  above  100. 

School  force. — In  the  management  of  the  school  I  have  been  assisted  by  a  larger  scho<d  force  than 
-vrould  at  first  seem  possible,  considering  the  am(>iint  allowed  for  the  school.  Our  school  force  oonsista 
of  1  superintendent,  8  sisters  of  charity,  2  lay  school-teachers,  1  industrial  teacher,  1  shoemaker,  and 
1  farmer.  The  solf-sacrificing  devotedness  of  the  sisters  alone  permits  us  to  maintain  such  an  ext«ii« 
sive  force. 

School  work.— In  the  schoolroomn  excellent  work  has  been  done,  and  conHidering  the  mental  atate  of 
most  of  the  children,  some  not  being  able  to  speak  or  understand  one  word  of  English  when  brooght 
to  the  school,  I  dare  sa}'  that  our  work  would  compare  most  favorably  with  similar  grades  in  white 
schools.  Our  closing  exercises,  and  various  other  entertainments  during  the  year,  were  certainly  a 
eredit  to  the  children  and  a  visible  proof  of  the  earnest  work  of  their  teachers.  A  class  of  10  girla  naa 
made  considerable  progress  in  piano  playing.  Instruction  in  this  line  is  not  given  with  the  idea  of 
making  artists  of  tnem,  but  rather  as  a  rewutl  for  the  faithftd  attendance  to  their  other  dntiea. 

ladostrial  work — The  improvement  in  this  line,  which  I  consider  of  primary  importai^ce,  being  the 
most  useful  in  the  pupil's  after  years,  has  also  been  verv  marked.  Tne  boys  have  been  taught  car« 
pentering,  engineering,  blacksm'ithing,  shoemaking,  baking,  and  farming.  The  girla  have  been 
instractMl  most  carefiulv  and  thorougaly  in  the  various  orcQnary  housohoM  duties.  The  naueroua 
improvements  made  in  tne  school  buiUUngs  during  the  past  year  nave  furnished  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity for  industrial  instruction. 

Improvements.— The  following  are  the  chief  improvements  which  have  been  made  during  the  peat 
year:  Most  of  the  buildings  have  been  painted.  Better  class  rooms  have  been  provided  for  the  mnm 
Dvp  artitioniug  a  large  haU  into  two  airy  and  lightaome  rooms.  A  new  wash  room  for  the  boye  naa 
aLo  been  added.    Owing  to  lack  of  space  in  boys'  dormitories,  donble^tory  beds  are  atUl  a  neoewt^j 
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in  tbe  lower  of  our  two  donnitoriea,  howeTer,  I  have  divided  them,  considering  the  crowding  of  beds 
this  neoMaitated,  tbe  leseer  of  two  evils.  The  ohief  improvemeut,  however,  has  been  in  tbe  sanitary 
line.  Two  separate  sewers,  each  about  400  feet  long,  have  been  laid;  washout  closets  have  been  put 
in  the  dormitories  for  night  use;  a  standard  enameled  bath  tub  has  been  provided  for  the  girls,  besides 
many  lesser  Improvements  in  the  same  direction. 

Heeded  improvamanta.— Notwithstanding  all  the  improvements  which  have  been  made,  much  remains 
to  be  done.  The  school  buildings  are  without  any  means  of  protection  in  case  of  Hre;  most  of  them 
need  shingling;  the  floors  in  class  rooms,  dining  rooms,  and  dormitories,  and  the  plank  walks  around 
school  buildings  are  worn  through.  Acting  with  the  approval  of  Inspector  McCormick,  who  visited 
the  school,  I  made  a  carefU  estimate  for  sdl  these  much-needed  improvements  about  three  months 
ago  and  submitted  the  same  to  your  predecessor,  Mr.  C  C.  Thornton. 

General  health. — The  health  or  the  pupils  has  been  good  during  the  past  year.  Excepting  some  oases 
of  hereditary  scrofula,  we  have  had  no  serious  sickness.  Dr.  £.  Buchanan  has  shown  the  greatest 
possible  care  and  solicitude  for  our  school  children,  and  no  doubt,  thanks  to  his  constant  attention,  we 
nave  been  spared  from  any  serious  sickness. 

Respectfnilv  submitted. 

PBTBR  J.  DUBBSL, 

D.  C.  GoVAN,  iiuperintendenL 

U.  8,  Indian  Agent 


Report  op  Physician,  Tulalip  Agency. 

TtTLAUP  Agency,  August  fO,  1894. 

SlBt  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894: 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  connected  with  this  agency  is  improving  every  year,  and 
this  is  especially  true  of  the  Snohomish  and  Lummi  tribes. 

I  endeavor  at  all  times  to  instill  the  importance  of  hygienic  rules  into  them,  but  must  admit  that  the 
result  ia  often  discouraging,  particularly  among  those  who  remain  under  the  influence  of  the  older 
element. 

I  have  treated  383  cases  during  the  vear ;  of  these  298  recovered,  14  discontinued  treatment,  40  died, 
and  31  remained  under  treatmiBut  at  tne  close  of  the  year;  45  births  were  reported. 

No  epidemics  have  occurred,  the  principal  diseases  treated  being  influenza,  scrofula,  consumption, 
rheumatism,  bronchitis,  tonsilitis,  and  coi^Junctivitis;  14  died  from  consumption,  about  35  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  deaths. 

A  hospital  is  badly  needed  at  this  agency,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  Indians  would  gladly  avail 
themselvesof  its  benefits.   Obstinate  and  cnronic  cases  could  be  removed  to  it,  relief  given,  and  doubt- 
leas  be  the  means  of  savins  many  lives ;  much  surgical  work  could  also  be  done  ui&t  must  now  be 
avoided  for  want  of  a  suitable  pla^  to  perform  the  operations. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  Buchanan, 

D.  C.  GrOYAN,  Agency  FnyticUm, 

U.  8.  Indian  Agent, 


REPORT  OF  YAKIMA  AGENCY. 

Yakima  Agency,  Fort  Simooe,  Wash.,  August  £7, 1894, 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  Department  regulations,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
my  first  annual  report  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894. 

From  North  Yakima  (the  railroad  station)  to  Fort  Simcoe  is  a  distance  of  about 
34  miles.  Twenty  miles  of  the  distance  is  through  sagebrush,  and  not  a  house, 
tepee,  or  cultivated  spot  is  passed ;  but  as  Fort  Simcoe  is  neared,  the  aspect  changes 
noticeably.  Sagebrush  gives  place  to  thick  growing  grass,  and  wild  flowers  in 
myriads  deck  the  plain.  Along  the  streams  of  the  Satas,  Toppenish,  Simcoe,  and 
Ahtanam,  that  take  their  rise  in  the  foothills  and  water  the  reservation,  are  many 
varieties  of  shrubs  and  trees,  and  the  sweet  wild  rose  nods  its  morning-tinted  face 
from  a  delicious  tangle  of  wild  syrin^a,  hawthorn,  and  flowering  currant,  all  in  the 
splendid  growth  they  maintain,  bearing  testimony  to  the  quality  of  the  fine  ashey 
soil,  which  sifted  down  in  those  chaotic  days  wben  these  great  piles  of  rock  wore 
torn  np  and  flung  in  frowning  heaps  to  leave  room  for  the  quiet  level  that  should 
lie  in  all  its  beauty  beneath  their  fostering,  protecting  shadow.  The  glistening 
snow  peak  of  Mount  Adams  stands  in  the  background  like  a  hoary-headed  guardian, 
14,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  marks  the  western  boundary  of  this  reservation,  and 
his  lesser  kin  rear  their  heads  before  him ;  some  of  them  bare  and  brown  in  the  sun- 
light, others  mottled  with  masses  of  flowers  that  give  them  the  appearance  of  rare 
mosaics  in  the  distance  and  still  others,  dark  and  gloomy  with  the  dense  growth 
of  pine  and  cedar  that  covers  them  like  a  pall. 

This  reservation  is  said  to  be  the  finest  body  of  land  in  the  State.  It  is  more  than 
40  miles  sqnare  and  contains  about  800,000  acres.  The  beautiful  Yakima  River 
forms  the  ea8t>em  boundary  and  will  furnish  water  for  irrigation  whenever  the 
fields  adjacent  to  it  shall  be  improved. 

At  present,  this  portion  of  tbe  reservation  is  the  home  of  the  "wild  Yakimas.*' 
They  refnse  to  take  their  land  by  allotments,  but  have  marked  off  a  line  which  they 
claim  as  their  reservation  in  common.  Of  14  tribes  originally  assigned  to  this  res* 
erration,  13  have  lost  their  identity  by  intermarriage  and  have  ceased  to  keep  up 
their  separate  tribal  relations;  but  the  tribe  known  as  the  Yakimas,  proper,  nave 
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noTer  given  up  these  relatione,  and  keep  separate  and  apart  from  other  Indians, 
having  their  own  chief  and  head  men.  They  have  never  accepted  blanket?*,  rations, 
or  any  help  from  the  Grovemment,  refoHinff  to  send  their  children  to  school,  or  to 
recognize  the  agent  in  any  way,  claiming  that  their  ''Tyee''  is  a  military  officer  at 
Vancouver.  They  live  by  doing  the  smallest  possible  amonnt  of  wild  farming,  sell- 
ing wild  hay  to  the  townspeople,  and  fishing  in  the  streams.  These  Indians  hold 
to  their  ancient  customs  and  forms  of  religion.  They  are  called  ''  Sun- worshipers  " 
and  have  great  religions  festivals  in  an  immense  tepee.  They  decorate  with  paint 
and  feathers  in  a  manner  suflfcient  to  justify  any  terrors  that  have  been  associated 
with  the  thoughts  of  the  red  man,  and  loftily  ignore  all  efforts  to  better  their  con- 
dition or  to  educate  their  children. 

During  a  visit  of  U.  S.  Indian  Inspector  McCormick,  last  February,  four  of  the  head 
men  of  the  Yalcimas  invited  the  inspector  and  myself  to  visit  them  at  an  appointed 
time.  We  did  so,  and  found  200  Indians  painted  and  decorated  in  the  most  gorgeous 
style.  They  asked  the  inspector  to  have  a  certain  piece  of  land  set  off  to  them  as  a 
separate  reservation.  When  the  inspector  explained  that  this  could  not  be  done, 
they  unceremoniously  ordered  us  to  leave  and  not  to  come  upon  their  premises  any 
more.    It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  left. 

The  other  Indians  of  the  reservation  are  making  slow  but  fair  progress  toward 
oivUization.  I  think  that  the  taking  of  their  lands  in  severalty  will  be  of  great 
benefit  and  blessing.  They  seem  to  be  more  ambitions,  and  take  more  pride  in  their 
lands  than  formerly.  I  find,  however,  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  among  them 
selves  oyer  fences  and  lines.  Many  who  have  cultivated  large  tracts  of  land  not 
covered  by  their  allotments  now,  but  have  been  allotted  to  others,  are  dissatisfied. 
Fences  that  were  built  upon  lands  not  included  in  their  allotments  also  causes  a  vast 
amount  of  trouble  and  it  is  very  hard  to  arrange  these  matters  to  satisfy  both 
parties,  one  party  claiming  that  the  land  and  all  upon  it  was  allotted  to  him,  while 
the  other  claims  that  the  fences,  and  the  wire  they  were  built  with,  which  he  bought, 
and  the  posts  he  split,  should  be  returned  to  him. 

For  many  years  toe  Indians  upon  this  reservation  have  received  most  of  their  money 
fa'om  the  sale  of  horses:  but  for  several  years  there  has  been  absolutely  no  market 
for  horses,  and  the  result  is  the  Indians  are  very  hard  up  and  have  nothing  to  sell  to 
obtain  mone^  with  which  to  improve  their  farms.  They  say  that  there  has  never 
been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  GU>vemment  when  the^  so  much  needed  Govern- 
ment assistance  as  now:  that  if  they  could  have  help  K>r  a  few  years  they  would 
become  independent.  Tnis  state  of  affairs  has  forced  mnny  of  them  to  send  their 
wives  to  the  berry  fields,  while  the  men  go  to  the  fisheries  along  the  Columbia  to 
catch  and  dry  salmon  for  the  winter. 

The  disputed  fishery  rights  of  the  Indians  along  the  Columbia  has  given  me  avast 
amount  of  trouble.  They  have  had  a  great  many  councils  during  the  past  year,  and 
urged  the  inspector,  the  special  agent,  and  myself  to  use  every  effort  to  restore  to 
them  thejr  accustomed  fishery.  During  the  month  of  May  I  visited  the  Turn  Water 
and  Wisham  fisheries  on  the  Columbia  River,  where  Indians  have  fished  from  time 
immemorial.  I  found  there  the  celebrated  ''Painted  Rocks''  bearing  the  faces  and 
figures  in  unfading  colors  of  a  race  of  people  long  extinct.  A  part  or  this  fishery  is 
inclosed  by  a  fence  made  of  immense  upright  rocks,  some  of  them  weighing  many 
tons.  How  these  rocks  were  ever  placed  in  position,  considering  their  immense  size, 
is  a  thing  as  remarkable  as  the  Egyptian  pyramids.  The  oldest  Indians  and  their 
fathers  know  nothing  of  the  people  who  painted  these  rocks  or  built  this  fence,  but 
it  is  evident  that  this  was  a  fishing  ground  before  these  tribes  of  Indians  were  bom, 
and  their  fathers  fished  at  these  accustomed  fisheries  before  the  white  man*s  foot  ever 
pressed  the  sands  of  the  Columbia  River;  but  inch  by  inch  they  have  been  forced 
Dack  until  all  the  best  grounds  have  been  taken  up  by  white  men,  who  now  refuse  to 
to  allow  them  to  fish  in  common,  as  the  treaty  provides.  I  would  strongly  urge  that 
some  definite  and  decisive  action  be  taken  by  the  Department  to  restore  to  the  Indians 
their  fishery  rights  at  these  accustomed  fisheries. 

During  the  month  of  November  Col.  John  Lane,  special  U.  S.  Indian  agent,  and 
myself  were  appointed  as  a  commission  to  buy  wnat  is  known  as  the  Wenatshapam 
fishery,  a  body  of  land  comprising  23,000  acres  upon  the  Wenatchee  River.  Afler 
many  councils  and  much  deliberation,  we  succeeded  in  making  the  purchase.  The 
Indians  recognized  the  fact  that  this  was  not  theproper  place  for  a  fishery.  It  had 
not  been  used  for  such  and  was  too  far  up  the  Wenatchee  River  for  salmon.  The 
sale  of  this  property  has  given  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  Wenatshapam  Indians  who 
live  in  that  vicmity,  and  to  a  large  majority  of  the  Indians  upon  this  reservation. 
There  is,  however,  a  dissatisfied  element  who  are  opposed  to  selling  white  men  any 
more  of  their  land. 

I  find  that  the  greatest  hindrance  to  Indian  prosperity  is  whisky.  There  is  an 
immense  traffic  in  alcohol  and  vile  decoctions  carried  on  with  these  Indiana.  At 
the  Federal  court  in  Walla  Walla,  in  December  last,  70  men  were  convicted  and  sent 
to  the  penitentiary  for  selling  spirituous  liquors  to  the  Yakima  Indiana.    In  May 
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following  there  were  12  or  15  more  convicted,  and  I  am  informed  that  there  are 
12  or  15  m  jail  in  Yakima  now,  awaiting  trial  for  the  same  olfenses. 

One  mnrder  and  three  violent  deaths  among  the  Indians  during  the  past  year  are 
chargeahle  to  these  offenses.  Only  a  few  weeks  since  Zalzaltan,  the  chief  of  the 
Yakimas,  died  from  an  overdose  of  alcohol  and  extract  of  lemon.  In  March  Caynse 
Jack  was  killed  in  the  same  way.  A  few  weeks  since  Hill  Soqney,  an  Indian  from 
this  reservation,  was  arrested  at  Roslyn  and  placed  in  jail  for  being  drunk.  He  set 
fire  to  the  jail  and  was  burned  to  death.  On  December  24  Pimps  and  Smuskin,  two 
Yakima  Indians,  were  drunk  together.  The  next  morning  Smuskin  was  missing;  he 
was  afterwards  found  in  the  Yakima  River  with  his  head  crushed.  Pimps  has  been 
indicted  and  charged  with  the  murder,  and  is  now  in  jail  awaiting  trial.  Last  Octo- 
bar  one  of  the  **  Wild  Blanket''  Yakiuias  was  arrested  in  North  Yakima  for  stealing 
a  pair  of  shoes.  The  next  morning  he  was  found  dead,  having  hung  himself  with  % 
scarf  to  the  jail  bars  curing  the  night.  A  few  weeks  ago  Wild  Man,  a  leader  among 
the  Yakimas,  was  found  hanging  to  a  tree.  He  was  cut  down,  and  after  several 
hours  was  resuscitated.    He  has  never  given  any  reason  for  the  rash  act. 

The  agency  boarding  school,  dnring  the  past  year,  was  the  largest  ever  known. 
There  was  an  enrollment  of  150  scholars.  This  is  20  above  the  limit,  and  made  the 
school  very  crowded.  There  was  quite  a  number  of  boys  whom  we  had  to  refuse 
admission  for  want  of  room. 

The  Catholic  contract  school  at  North  Yakima  had  about  50  scholars  during  the 
past  year  from  this  reservation.  I  have  inspected  this  school  frequently ;  have 
always  found  everything  in  first-class  order ;  the  bnildings  and  beds  as  neat  as  a 
pin;  the  children  clean,  cheerful,  and  happy.  I  find  that  the  children  in  this 
school  advance  much  faster  and  are  more  thorough  in  their  studies  than  the  children 
educated  in  the  agency  boarding  school.  This  should  not  be  so,  for  the  provisions 
of  the  Government  are  in  every  respect  equal  to  those  of  the  contract  school,  and  I 
can  not  understand  it;  but  it  is  a  fact  and  not  a  theory. 

The  census  taken  from  the  roll  of  the  allotting  agent  shows  that  450  children  of 
school  age  have  taken  allotment  upon  this  reservation.  Two  hundred  children  were 
enrolled  in  the  agency  and  contract  school  during  the  past  year.  This  leaves  250 
children  of  school  age  unprovided  for.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  an  addi- 
tion be  built  to  the  boys'  dormitory  at  once,  so  that  at  least  a  part  of  these  children 
may  be  accommodated. 

The  census  which  accompanies  this  report  we  have  taken  from  the  rolls  of  the 
Allotting  agent,  and  I  presume  that  it  is  correct: 

Number  of  Indians  who  have  taken  allotment. 1, 927 

Males , 929 

Females 998 

Males  above  the  age  of  18 528 

Females  above  the  age  of  14 694 

School  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16 449 

This  census  does  not  include  the  ''  wild ''  Yakimas,  who  have  refused  to  take  their 
Innd  in  allotment.    They  number  about  100,  and  as  they  are  off  the  reservation  in 
the  mountains  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  correct  census. 
I  inclose  herewith  separate  report  giving  statistics. 

Respectfully,  L.  T.  Ehwin, 

U,  S,  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


EEPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  WISCONSIN. 

REPORT  OF  GREEN  BAY  AGENCY. 

Grekn  Bay  Agency, 
Keshena,   JVis.f  August  21  y  1S94, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  Department  regulations,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this 
my  tirst  annual  report  for  this  agency.  Green  Bay  Agoucy  comprises  three  reserva- 
tions, viz :  Menomonee,  Stock  bridge,  and  Oneida. 

MENOMONEES. 

The  Menomonee  Reservation  contains  231,680  acres  of  land,  about  100,000  acres  of 
which  are  susceptible  of  cultivation.  Much  hardwood  timber  and  considerable 
pine  is  found  here.    The  pine  timber  is  a  source  of  no  small  revenue  to  the  Indians. 
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According  to  the  last  censns,  there  are  1,302  Indians  living  on  the  Teseryation,  663 
males  and  639  females.  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  is  285.  Nine  new 
houses  were  erected  during  the  year,  making  the  total  number  of  houses  310.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1,982  acres  were  cultivated,  10  miles  of  road  were  repaired,  and  3  miles 
of  new  road  made.  The  condition  of  these  Indians  is  gradually  becoming  better. 
Many  of  them  have  comfortable  and  commodious  houses  and  good  substantial  bams. 
During  the  year  much  needed  improvements  were  made  at  this  agency.  New  fence* 
were  built  around  the  agency  buildings  and  hospital,  a  new  sidewalk  laid,  and  the 
bridge  at  this  place  strengthened  and  repaired ;  still  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
improvement  in  this  line. 

HofpitaL — This  institution  for  the  care  and  proper  treatment  of  the  sick  among  the 
Menomonee  tribe  of  Indians  is  in  charge  of  three  sisters  of  the  Order  of  St.  Joseph. 
It  is  a  new  building  pleasantly  located.  An  addition  is  much  needed  for  bathrooms, 
woodhonse,  and  dcadhouse.  Patients  are  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  reservation 
when  practicable,  and  receive  the  very  best  care  and  medical  attendance  at  this  hos- 
pital.   Of  its  management,  I  can  say  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  desired. 

Education. — ^There  are  two  boarding  schools  on  this  reservation,  the  Menomonee 
boarding  school  and  a  contract  school.  The  Menomonee  boarding  school  is  in  charge 
of  a  superintendent.  One  principal  teacher  and  three  assistant  teachers  instruct  the 
pupils  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  education,  while  a  carpenter,  shoemaker,  and 
industrial  teacher  instruct  the  boys  in  the  industrial  arts.  The  girls  are  taught  all 
kinds  of  domestic  work  by  the  female  employes. 

The  contract  school  is  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  Odoric  Derenthal.  Six  sla- 
ters instruct  the  girls  in  the  schoolroom  and  teach  them  all  kinds  of  domestic  work. 
A  professor  has  cnarge  of  the  boys  in  the  schoolroom  and  six  brothers  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Francis  instruct  them  in  shoemaking,  carpentry,  bookbinding,  farming,  gar- 
dening, and  baking.  The  pupils  of  both  these  schools  appear  content  and  happv, 
and  they  are  making  commendable  progress.  For  more  minute  details  I  respectmlly 
refer  you  to  school  reports  herewith. 

Court  of  Indian  offonses. — This  tribunal  is  composed  of  three  judges,  Chickeny,  Neo- 
pet,  and  Nah  tab  wah  pamy.  They  meet  every  two  weeks,  or  more  frequently  if 
required.  They  investigate  and  try  all  cases  within  their  jurisdiction  that  may  be 
brought  before  them.  In  trying  cases,  these  judges  display  great  tact  and  shrewd- 
ness m  ascertaining  facts  concerning  the  case.  During  all  trials  the  best  order  pre- 
vails in  the  court  room,  and  their  decisions  always  seem  just  and  are  received  without 
complaint  by  the  offenders.  Many  disputes  are  settled  before  coming  to  trial.  Tliis 
court  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  agent  in  settling  many  otherwise  vexatious  questions. 

Lumbering. — This  important  industry  is  under  the  agent,  superintendent  of  logging, 
and  his  assistant.  Soon  after  assuming  the  duties  of  U.  S.  Indian  agent,  the  super- 
intendent of  logging  and  myself  visited  and  examined  the  pine  lands  cut  over  the 
previous  three  winters  and  found  that  about  20  per  cent  of  pine  was  left  standing  on 
the  land  supposed  to  be  cut  over.  It  soems  to  me  that  the  logging  operations  were 
conducted  with  gross  negligence  the  past  three  years,  as  only  the  best  and  most 
convenient  timber  was  banked. 

In  order  to  save  this  timber  from  forest  fires  and  other  kindred  dangers  I  found  it 
necessary  to  have  it  banked  without  delay.  With  the  authority  of  the  honorable 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  tliere  was  13,330,000  feet  of  this  timber  banked  the 
last  logging  season.  The  superintendent  of  logging,  after  a  careful  examination, 
finds  that  there  is  some  6,000,000  feet  left,  which  snomd  be  banked  the  coming  season 
on  account  of  danger  from  forest  fires  In  view  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
in  picking  up  this  refuse  timber  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  them  a  larger  price  per 
thousand  in  order  that  they  may  receive  fair  pay  for  their  labor.  After  the  logging 
operations  were  complete,  the  Indians,  with  authority  from  the  Department,  banked 
1,824.780  feet  of  shingle  bolts;  these  bolts  were  pieces  which  would  not  make  a 
merchantable  log. 

Farming. — The  agency  farmer  has  especial  charge  of  this  industry,  and  his  assist- 
ance to  the  Indian  farmers  is  invaluable.  He  instructs  them  how,  when,  and  where 
to  plant  their  seeds,  and  oversees  all  their  farm  work.     . 

With  the  permission  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  I  purchased 
and  issued  to  the  Menomonee  Indians,  this  year,  the  following  seeds:  Seventy-five 
bushels  rye,  1,650  bushels  oats,  1,200  bushels  potatoes,  3,000  pounds  clover  seed,  280 
pounds  corn,  450  pounds  timothy  seed,  and  75  bushels  wheat.  The  yield  from  these 
seeds  has  been  very  good,  with  the  exception  of  corn  and  potatoes,  which  suffered 
from  drouth.  For  more  minute  details  I  would  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  statis- 
tical report,  herewith. 

OhorcheB. — Three  Catholic  churches,  with  a  membership  of  1,100  souls,  are  found  on 
this  reservation.    Only  a  few  hundrea  of  this  tribe  still  practice  their  pagan  rites. 

Temperance  sodetiei. — Three  temperance  societies,  with  a  membersoip  of  85,  are 
doing  noble  work  on  this  reservation  to  suppress  the  drink  habit.  These  societies 
wers  organized  by  the  mission  priests  of  this  place.    These  noble  men  are  doing  lUl 
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in  their  power  to  elevate  the  Indians  under  their  charge,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  their  lahors  are  not  in  vain. 

Indian  police.— One  captain  and  10  privates  constitute  this  force:  6  of  these  are 
on  duty  on  the  Menomonee  Reservation  and  5  at  Oneida.  In  tne  discharge  of 
their  duties  they  have  a  feeling  of  personal  responsibility  which  is  very  beneficial. 
The  members  of  this  force  have  been  trustworthy  and  fearless  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  and  are  of  incalculable  assistance  in  maintaining  law  and  order. 

Dnmkemiais.— Considerable  trouble  has  been  occasioned  the  past  year  on  account 
of  this  vice.  There  are  certain  white  men  who  support  themselves  by  acting  as 
"go-betweens;''  that  is  procuring  the  liquor  from  saloon  keepers  and  selling  it  to 
the  Indians,  thereby  makine  quite  a  profit.  Fifty  arrests  were  made  during  the  year 
of  white  men  who  violate  the  liquor  law.  Twenty-one  of  these  were  indicted,  of 
which  7  paid  a  fine  of  from  $25  to  $50  and  one  day's  imprisonment.  Fourteen  were 
imprisoned  from  five  to  sixty  days.  Several  sentences  are  suspended  and  a  number 
of  cases  are  still  pending.  In  speaking  of  drunkenness  I  do  not  mean  to  convey  the 
idea  that  the  major  part  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  are  ^ven  up  to  this  vice; 
there  are  only  a  small  nu  nber  of  them  who  indulge  in  dnuk.  Those  who  were 
arrested  during  the  past  year  are,  in  nearly  every  case,  old  offenders. 

STOCK  BRIDGE  RESERVATION. 

This  reservation  adjoins  the  Menomonee  Reservation  on  the  southwest  and  is  8 
miles  from  this  agency.  It  contains  about  18  sections  of  lau<i,  of  which  400  acres 
are  under  cultivation.  There  are  25  houses  which  are  occupied  by  45  families.  The 
members  of  this  tribe  support  themselves  chiefly  by  farming.  Many  of  them  find 
employment  outside.    Only  about  one-half  of  them  reside  on  the  reservation. 

One  day  school  is  maintained  by  the  tribe,  the  teacher's  wages  being  paid  from 
their  fund.  A  new  schoolhouse,  which  was  much  needed,  is  nearing  completion  and 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  the  1st  of  September. 

There  has  been  considerable  trouble  in  regard  to  the  late  enrollment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  tribe.  The  most  of  the  difficulties  have  been  settled  by  Prof.  C.  C. 
Painter,  a  special  enrolling  agent,  who  visited  this  agency  last  summer.  The  new 
roll,  with  a  few  exceptions,  gives  general  satisfaction. 

ONEIDA   RESERVATION. 

This  reservation,  consisting  of  65,540  acres  of  land,  is  located  in  the  counties  of 
Brown  and  Outagamie,  Wisconsin.  It  is  66  miles  by  rail  from  this  agency.  Accord- 
ing to  the  last  census,  the  Oneida  tribe  of  Indians  number  1,827  persons,  494  of  which 
are  of  school  age.  They  support  themselves  by  farming.  Many  of  them  have  line 
homes  and  well- tilled  farms,  and  appear  to  be  in  as  good  condition  as  the  average 
white  farmer.    They  receive  an  annuity  of  $1,000. 

One  boarding  school  and  three  day  schools  are  maintained.  The  boarding  school 
is  in  charge  of  a  superintendent.  Three  teachers  attend  to  the  instruction  of  the 
scholars  in  the  school  rooms,  while  an  industrial  teacher  instructs  the  boys.    The 

flrls  receive  instrnction  in  all  kinds  of  domestic  work  from  the  female  employes, 
he  attendance  for  the  past  year  has  been  good,  and  I  am  pleased  with  the  work 
accomplished.  The  day  schools  are  located  in  different  parts  of  the  reservation,  and 
are  doing  very  good  work  in  the  education  of  Indian  youth. 

There  are  three  churches,  viz,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  and  Catholic,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  570. 
Durmg  the  year  there  were  10  marriages,  57  births,  and  46  deaths. 
There  were  3,290  acres  of  land  cultivated.    A  sum  of  $500  was  expended  for  the 

£archase  of  field  seeds,  and  issued  to  the  needy  last  spring  by  instructions  from  the 
department.    This  was  a  great  benefit  to  many  of  tnem,  as  they  were  too  poor  to 
buy  the  necessary  seeds.    The  yield  from  seeds  sown  has  been  good. 

In  conclusion,  I  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  the  many  kindnesses  extended  to  me  during  the  year. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

Tuos.  H.  Savage. 

U,  S.  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Menomonee  School. 

Mbnomonbb  Boarding  School, 
Ore^n  Bay  Agency,  Wit.,  Juns  SO,  1894, 

Dbab  Sib:  It  is  withpleasnre  I  report  the  progress  of  the  Menomonee  boardin^^sohool  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  ISM. 

Our  school  opened  promptly  at  the  appointed  time  with  abont  100  papils,  all  anxions  to  begin  work. 
They  continnea  to  come  in  until  we  hawi  131,  six  more  than  the  capacity  of  the  school,  when  we  were 
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obliffed  to  tell  narento  we  ooald  take  no  more,  which  was  *  greftt  diMpP<iiB^®>^^  ^  nuui  j.  One  reason 
of  the  school  filling  np  so  rapidly  was  the  interest  taken  by  the  new  agent,  whom  the  Indians  have 
known  many  years  and  whom  they  greatlv  respect.  The  attendanoe  has  been  something  wouderful. 
On  the  roll  we  have  131  names,  and  iW>m  that  namber  have  had  an  aTerage  daily  attendance  of  115  to 
120  the  entire  year,  and  have  had  very  few  go  away  without  permission. 

With  such  prompt  attendanoe  and  good  teachers  they  have  made  remarkable  progress  in  their 
studies,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  white  schools,  and  far  in  advance  of  a  great  many. 
Oar  kindergarten  department  for  primary  pupils  is  a  grand  snoces  and  should  be  enlarged  and 
advanoed  to  its  fullest  extent,  because  there  is  no  question  about  it  being  the  way  to  teach  the  young. 
As  to  the  more  advanced  grades  thev  aie  doing  splendid,  thorough  iwork,  and  all  that  can  be  desired. 
In  a  word,  the  schools  are  in  a  healtny  conilition  and  pupils  advancing  rapidly. 

The  outdoor  work  upon  farm  and  about  the  premises  has  been  iuHt  aH  prosperous  and  thorough  as 
in  the  school  rooms.  The  boys  have  cleared  up  17  acroH  of  new  laud  and  sowm  it  to  oats  and  beans. 
Thev  have  planted  5  acres  of  potatoes.  8  acrea  or  com,  and  5  acres  of  beans,  besides  making  4  acres  of 
garden,  and  building  about  1|  miles  of  fence,  120  rods  of  which  is  picket  fence,  which  had  to  oe  painted 
and  the  pickets  pointed.  And  the  boys  did  it  all  with  the  asaistanoe  of  the  induatrial  teachers,  and 
without  one  cent  of  expenae  to  the  Government  (except  material,  of  course);  also  500  feet  of  plank 
sidewalk.  All  of  the  above  has  been  accomplished  in  addition  to  their  regular  dutlea.  auch  as  nillk> 
ing,  baking  bread,  working  in  laundry  and  dormitories  (whic|i  the  boys  do  for  school),  oaring  for 
horses,  attending  to  sheep,  pigs,  and  cows,  and  getting  wood  for  kitchens  and  laundry.  They  are  at 
this  writing  Just  oompleting  a  new  hog  and  slaughter  house,  16  by  40,  and  a  newohicken  house  which 
is  greatly  needed  by  the  school.  When  we  consider  the  above  we  are  well  satisfied  with  the  boys  and 
are  certain  they  will  be  able  to  care  for  themselves  if  they  have  a  chance. 

As  for  the  girls,  I  have  only  words  of  praise  for  them.  'I'hey  do  all  the  cooking,  laundry'  work, 
■ewing-room  work,  making  thoir  own  dothing  and  mending  all  the  clothing  for  the  boys,  besides  keep* 
ing  the  halls  and  dormitories  in  splendid  shape. 

1  do  hope  the  time  mav  come  when  these  schools  will  be  provided  with  separate  rooms  for  each 
large  girl,  where  she  can  oe  alone  at  least  a  paxt  of  the  time  to  study  and  commune  with  herself.  This 
idea  of  sleeping  in  large  dormitories,  I  think,  is  all  wnmg. 

Our  Sabbath  achoolls  imother  feature  of  the  school  that  is  very  attractive,  and  all  eqjoy  the  pleasant 
and  instructive  times  we  have.  Both  young  and  old  are  anxious  to  attend.  Through  the  kiudnesa  of 
Eastern,  Southern,  and  Wiao<mnin  ladies  we  are  at  present  provido<l  *vith  an  abundance  of  Sabbath 
school  papers  which  the  children  eqjoy  very  much,  and  alter  they  have  read  them  they  foid  them  up 
nicely  ana  keep  thf»m  to  take  or  to  send  home,  an  evidence  they  care  for  them  and  are  desirous  to 
advance.  Then  every  Sa bbath  evening  the  entire  achoola,  ch  ildren  and  employ6s,  are  collected  together 
and  entertained  by  music  and  an  address  by  some  employ6,  or  by  some  invited  guest,  which  is  a  treat 
for  all. 

We  also  have  started  a  band  of  10  pieces  which  the  boys  are  mnch  interested  in  and  are  making 
good  progress. 

In  conclusion,  will  say  everything  is  in  good  working  order  and  most  of  the  employee  are  doing 
good,  faithful,  and  conscientious  work.    While  we  hope  anotJier  year  to  improve  ana  do  more,  yet  we 
are  content  with  the  past,  and  by  our  Aruits  are  willing  to  be  judged. 
Yours,  respectiully, 

Lksuk  Watson, 

Superintendeni. 

The  CoiofissioNBR  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  op  Superintendent  of  Oneida  School. 

Onkida,  Wn..  Augwt  «0, 1894. 

Bsab  Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Oneida  boarding 
school. 

The  school  is  located  on  the  Oneida  Reservation,  58  miles  southeast  of*  Green  Bay  Agency.  As  a 
full  description  of  the  farm  and  plant  was  given  in  the  last  report,  I  will  not  repeat  the  same  at  thia 
time. 

The  work  of  the  school  in  general  has  been  satisfactory.  The  school  is  popular  with  the  Indiana, 
and  has  been  filled  to  its  fullest  capacity;  in  fact  dunng  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  it  waa 
crowded  to  about  20  per  cent  above  its  healthful  capacity.  Indians  have  urged  the  enrolling  of  their 
children,  even  olfering  to  clothe  them  and  allow  them  to  sleep  three  in  a  bed,  if  they  would  l>e  taken 
into  the  school.  The  whole  number  during  the  year  was  113,  and  the  greatest  number  present  at  any 
time  was  in  the  month  of  June,  when  there  were  102  pupils  present.  The  average  attendance  for  the 
year,  by  quarters,  was  as  follows : 

>uarter  ending  September  30 74.54 

>uarter  ending  December  31 70.23  \ 

Quarter  ending  M arch  31 88.54 

Quarter  ending  June  30 98.77 

Making  an  average  for  the  year  of  85.26. 

Q*he  health  of  the  school  has  been  good  during  the  larger  part  of  the  year,  only  #247.50  having 
been  expended  for  medical  attendance,  or  $1.75  per  capita,  including  the  vaccination  for  the  entire 
school  and  employes.  On  the  22d  of  January  one  of  the  pupils  was  taken  with  pharyngitis,  which 
developed  into  a  case  of  diphtheria.  As  soon  as  it  was  i)n)nounced  such  by  the  pliysician  school  was 
disbanded  and  all  pupils  nent  to  their  homes.  The  case  proved  fatal  five 'days  after  the  attack.  A 
public  funeral  was  not  allowed,  and  the  school  premises  placed  under  ouarantine.  Two  other  mild 
oaaes,  employes  who  had  cared  fur  the  child,  developed,  but  reailily  yielded  to  treatment.  The  build- 
ings w^ere  thoroughly  disinfected,  painted,  and  kalsomined,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  March  achool  was 
again  opened  after  we  had  been  oflicially  complimented  by  the  State  board  or  health  lor  the  prompt 
and  efficient  action  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  dlHcase. 

The  work  in  the  class  rooms  has  not  been  as  satisfactory  as  I  could  wish  owing  to  their  crowded 
condition  and  fVeqnent  chanf:e  in  teachers.  Since  September  1,  1893,  we  have  had  11  difierent  persons 
in  the  class  room,  6  of  them  regular  appointments  and  the  others  temporary.  However,  I  beliere  we 
now  have  an  efficient  force  of  teachers  and  I  hope  thev  may  continue  in  the  service. 

The  work  on  the  farm  ha^  progreaited  as  well  as  could  be  expcctt^d  with  the  limited  amonnt  of  help 
allowed.  About  10  acres  of  land  has  been  cleared  and  will  be  ready  for  cultivation  another  spring. 
The  crops  for  this  year  will  be  light  owing  to  the  extreme  droucht  that  has  prevailed  over  this  seoUaa 
of  the  country.  Six  weeks  ago  toe  prospect  was  good  for  000  bushels  of  potatoes ;  now  if  one-fourth 
that  amount  U  realised  it  wiU  be  a  sorprise. 
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Dnrlng  the  year  maoh  has  been  done  toward  che  completion  of  the  institntion.  The  following  are 
buildings  added  to  the  plant  and  the  cost  of  the  same : 

Barn,  40  bv  «0, 16.foot  Doet (1,089.96 

Lanndry,  20  by  40,  12-foot  post 665.02 

Watersystem •      587.85 

Chicken  hoose 40.00 

The  water  sjrstem  eoDsIsta  of  a  frost-proof  tank  of  5,0i)0  gallons  capacity,  elevated  on  a  32-foot  trestle, 
with  supply  pipes  to  all  boildings  where  water  is  needed  Water  is  pumped  from  a  40-foot  well  hv 
windmill  and  forced  ap  into  the  tank.  In  the  main  bnildini;  and  laundry  are  hose  attachmenta.  with 
horte  on  statitmary  reels  ready  for  instant  use.  There  are  also  hose  attHchmonte  and  hose  outside  of 
the  buildines  witn  which  water  can  be  carried  to  all  buildings  on  the  premises.  The  well  is  what  is 
known  as  a°*  bored  well,"  cubed  with  18-inch  tiling.  The  supply  of  water  is  abundant  and  of  excellent 
quslity. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Supt  Dorchester  and  Special  Agent  Murphy,  a  set  of  plana,  speciflcatinna 
and  estimate  for  another  building,  to  be  used  for  class  rooms  snd  domutories  for  boys^were  forwarded 
to  the  Indian  Office  on  March  4  last,  but  as  yet  nothing  has  been  heard  from  them.  With  this  build* 
ing,  costing  about  $7,000,  the  capacity  of  the  school  could  be  increased  to  about  120  pupils  and  the 
present  crowded  condition  greatly  relieved. 

The  employes,  without  exception,  have  been  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  all  have 
labored  with  a  view  of  making  the  work  of  the  school  a  suooess.  The  relation  with  the  agent's  office 
has  been  pleasant  and  the  achool  has  had  his  hearty  support  io  all  things  pertaining  to  its  welfare, 
and,  with  a  pennaneut  and  effloient  corps  of  teaohera,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  may  not  look  for  a  year 
of  good  results. 

Bespeotfully,  yours, 

Chab.  F.  Piebob. 

SDPBBnrncNDBNT  OF  Indian  Schools,  SuperinUndenL 

Through  Thos.  H.  Savage, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent 


REPORT  OF  LA  POINTE  AGENCY. 

La  Pointe  Agency, 
Ashland,  Wis,,  September  1, 1894, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmlt  herewith  my  secoud  annual  report  of  the  affairs 
of  this  agency. 

The  agency  consists  of  seven  reservations,  and  the  following  table  gives  the  namOi 
location,  and  area  of  each : 

Acres. 

Red  Cliff,  Bayfield  County,  Wis 11,457 

Bad  River,  Ashland  County,  Wis 124,333 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles,  Sawyer  County,  Wis 66, 136 

Lac  du  Flambeau,  Oneida  County^  Wis 69, 824 

Fond  du  Lac,  Carleton  County,  Minn 92, 346 

Vermilion  Lake,  St.  Louis  and  Itasca  counties,  Minn 131,629 

Grand  Portage,  Cook  County,  Minn 51, 840 

Oomu. — The  aggregate  population  of  the  reserves  of  this  agency  is  4,963,  appor- 
tioned  as  follows : 

Red  Cliff 555 

Bad  River 655 

Lac  Court  d'OreilU'S 1,116 

Lac  du  Flambeau 794 

Fond  du  Lao 759 

Vermilion  Lake 760 

Grand  Portage 324 

Total 4,963 

The  following  table  gives  the  several  classes  of  persons  as  required  by  section  304, 
Regulations  Indian  Office,  1894 : 


Name  of  band. 

Males 

a1>ove  18 

years. 

Females 

ovor 14 

years. 

School 
children 
betwe4>n 
6  and  16 

years. 

Red  Cliff 

148 
139 
340 
255 
160 
223 
76 

160 
217 
379 
407 
228 
231 
100 

170 

Bad  River 

140 

Ij»o  Court  d'On>illes 

275 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

140 

Fond  du  Lac 

235 

Vermilion  Lake 

203 

Grand  Portage 

94 

Total 

1,330 

1, 722 

1,257 

832 
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Ashland,  Wis.,  the  headqaartcrs  of  the  agency,  is  located  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Saperior,  and  is  reached  via  Chicago,  8t.  Pani,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Kail- 
way,  Chicai'o  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  Wisconsin 
Central  Rauroad. 

Red  Cliff  Re*servation  is  located  5  miles  from  Bayfield,  a  town  on  the  Chicago,  St. 
Panl,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway,  distant  24  miles  from  Ashland.  A  wagon 
way  connects  Bayfield  with  the  Indian  village  on  Buffalo  Bay,  distant  about  8  miles. 
During  the  season  of  open  navigation  Bayfield  is  reached  by  a  steamer  which  makes 
two  daily  trins  from  Ashland,  a  distance  of  22  miles.  Post-office  and  telegraphic 
address,  Bayfield,  Wis. 

Bad  River  Reservation  lies  about  3  miles  east  of  Ashland.  The  principal  village 
is  at  Odanah,  a  station  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway,  10  nules  east  of 
Ashland.    Post-office  and  telegraphic  address,  Odanah,  Wis. 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Reservation  is  reached  via  Hay  ward,  a  town  on  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway,  distant  from  Ashland  about  60  miles. 
The  principal  Indian  villages,  Lac  Court  d\)reilles  and  Pahquauhwong,  are  distant 
Drom  Hay  ward  23  miles,  and  are  connected  with  that  town  by  means  of  a  fair  wagon 
road.    Post-office,  Reserve,  Wis.;  telegraphic  address,  Hay  ward,  Wis. 

Lao  du  Flambeau  Reservation  is  reached  via  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
wav.  The  principal  village  is  located  at  the  foot  of  a  large  lake  named  Flambeau, 
ana  about  5  miles  from  the  railroad  station.  Post-office  and  telegraphic  address  and 
railroad  station,  Lac  du  Flambeau,  Wis. 

Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  is  located  about  95  miles  west  of  Ashland  and  24  miles 
west  of  Duluth.  It  is  reached  via  Cloquet,  a  town  on  the  Dulnth  and  Winnipeg 
Railway,  the  principal  settlement  bein<{  connected  with  Cloquet  by  3  miles  of  very 
poor  wagon  road.  Post-office  and  telegraphic  address  and  railway  station,  Cloquet, 
Minn. 

Vermilion  Lake  Reservation  is  situated  S  miles  from  Tower,  Minn.,  and  is  reached 
by  boat  in  summer  and  a  roadway  on  the  ice  in  winter.  Tower  is  about  167  miles 
from  Ashland,  on  the  Duluth  and  Iron  Range  Railway.  The  Boise  Forte  Indiana 
h%ve  a  number  of  settlements  in  St.  Louis  and  Itasca  counties,  in  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, beside  the  one  at  Sucker  Point,  on  Vermilion  Lake.  The  farmer,  black- 
smith, and  teachers  are  established  at  Sucker  Point.  Post-office  and  telegraphic 
address  and  railway  station,  Tower,  Minn. 

Grand  Portage  Reservation  is  situated  about  200  miles  from  Ashland,  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  The  village  is  on  Grand  Portage  Bay,  about  10  miles  west 
of  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  River,  which  stream  forms  for  a  number  of  miles  the  bound- 
ary between  the  United  States  and  Canada.    Post-office,  Grand  Portage,  Minn. 

Employes. —The  following  table  contains  the  names  of  the  employ^  of  the  agency, 
the  position  of  each,  and  the  places  at  which  they  are  employed: 


Name. 

Position. 

Where  employed. 

B.  G.  Rodman.  Jr 

Clerk 

Agency. 
Do. 

J.  "R.  M dHowiiov  .  -  n 

AsaifitRut  clerk 

Jainea  H.  Spencer 

Phy«ipian t 

Do. 

W.  C.  St  rone 

Stfliblenian 

Do. 

Willlsm  G.  walker 

Additional  fanner 

Bad  River. 

Daniel  Sullivan 

do 

Lao  du  Flam  bean. 

H.  M.Hewitt 

do 

Lac  Con  ft  d'Oreilles. 

Fred  J.  Vine 

do 

Vermilion  Lake. 

Roeer  Patterson 

•  •••••  do  ••••••...•.................. 

Fond  dn  Lac 

Georire  B.  Wheeler 

Blacksmith 

Vermilion  Lake. 

The  additional  farmers  have  immediate  charge  of  the  reservations  to  which  they 
are  assigned,  and  beside  their  duties  as  assistant  and  instructor  in  the  agricultural 
development  of  the  band,  they  act  as  adviser  and  judge  of  all  matters  of  minor 
importance  affecting  the  Indians  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  agent,  of  matters 
in  general  pertaining  to  the  reservation. 

Farming. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the  agricultural  work  of  the 
agency : 


Hay tons..  1,165 

Potatoes bushels..  23,800 

Turnips do....  4,960 

Other  vegetables do....  2,275 


Onions bushels. .      230 

Beans do 420 

Com do 4,060 
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Allotmenti.  —  The  following  table  shows  the  nnmber  of  allotments  made  on  eaoh 
of  the  reserves  of  this  agency  to  date,  the  number  of  allottees,  male  and  female,  and 
the  nnmber  of  acres  allotted: 


Name  of  reservation. 


Court  d*0reil1e« 

BadBlTer 

Fond  dn  Lao 

Lac  dn  Flambeau . . . 
Bed  Cliff 

Total 


Nnmber 
of  allot* 
menta. 


477 
3M 

09 
174 

89 


1,179 


Sex  of  allottees. 


Male. 


815 
266 

66 
118 

28 


783 


Female. 


162 

128 

43 

56 

7 


896 


Nnmber  of 

acres 

allotted. 


37,582.45 
30,385.42 

7,805.75 
18,761.19 

2,535.91 


92,070.72 


Sehodls. — ^There  are  11  day  and  2  boarding  schools  connected  with  this  agency.  Of 
the  day  schools  7  are  maintained  by  the  Governnient  and  4  by  religioas  denomina- 
tions. The  following  table  contains  the  names  of  the  several  schools,  their  location, 
the  average  attendance  during  the  year,  the  names  of  the  teachers  and  the  annual 
compensation  paid  through  this  office : 


lifame  of  achooL 


Day  tehools. 

Lao  |dn  Flambean . . . 

FonddnLac 

Normantown 

VennlUion  Lake — 


Pohquanhwong , 

Grand  Portage 

Lao  Conrtd'Ort>>' Ilea .. 

Catholic  Miaaiou 

Sed  Cliff. 

Parochial 

StlCary'B 

Boarding  acAooZf. 

8t.Mary»a 

Bayfield 


Beaervatlon,  where 
aitnated. 


Lao  dn  Flambean. 

FonddnLac 

do 


Vermillion  Lake. 


Lac  Conrt  d'Oreillea  . . 

Grand  Portage 

Lao  Court  d    Oreilles 


.do 


Bed  Cliff. 

Bayfield,  Wia. 
BadBiver .... 


Bad  Hirer.... 
Bayfield,  Wia. 


Averase 
attend- 
ance. 


26 


Name  of  teacher. 


17 


Cordelia  Snllivan 

Julia  Cnrran 

E.E.  Lindsay 

Lizzie  M.  Lampoon 

C.  K.  Danster 

Janet  Dnnster 

A.F.Geragbty 

Carrie  Geraghty 

Hosea  Mad wayosh 

Nora  Morgan 

Sister  Fabiola  Oswald 

Sister  M.  Albiua 

Slater  Seraphica  Reinack . . . 

Sister  Ferainand  Stalzer 

Sister  Angnstine  Werckmnn 

Sister  Paciflca  Dicker 

Sister  Seraphia 

Sister  Atlumasia 


Salazy 

per 
annum. 


$600 

300 
600 
600 
600 
800 
600 
8U0 
800 
600 


Sister  Seraphia 

Sister  Athanasia 

Sister  Agatha  Dillon. . 
Slater  Paciflca  Dicker 


The  attendance  of  the  day  schools  is  necessarily  irregular.  Physical  comforts  are 
not  provided  for  the  children,  and  they  suffer  from  want  of  proper  food  and  cloth- 
ing, and  when  their  parents  absent  themselves  during  the  season  of  sugar  making, 
berry  picking,  and  rice  harvest,  the  children  are  taken  with  them,  otherwise  they 
would  starve,  and  progress  in  their  studies  is  arrested.  The  noon  lunch  does  a 
great  deal  of  good  and  undoubtedly  increases  the  attendance  in  the  day  schools.  As 
soon  as  possible  the  day  schools  should  be  done  away  with  and  Government  board- 
ing schools  erected  on  the  reservations. 

The  schools — boarding  and  day — under  the  charge  of  the  Catholic  Church,  are 
efficiently  managed  and  doing  much  good ;  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  Presby- 
terian mission  work.  The  school  at  Pelican  Lake,  near  Boise  Fort  Reservation^  is 
especially  worthy  of  commendation. 
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The  following  table  ahows  the  number  of  persons  of  school  age  on  the  several  res- 
ervations of  this  agency,  the  number  enrollea  in  the  schools,  the  average  attendance 
for  the  year  and  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year : 


Name  of  rMenration. 


Lao  Court  d*Oreilloii 
Yermillion  Lake — 

Fond  dn  Lao 

Lao  da  Flambeaa . . . 

BadBlver 

Red  Cliff. 

Grand  Portage 

Total 


Persona 

ot  school 

age. 


275 
203 
235 
140 
140 
170 
04 


1,257 


Number 
attending 
school  one 
month  or 
more  dur- 
ing year. 


179 
00 
46 
35 
117 
155 
20 


012 


Average 

attendaooe 

during 

year. 


110 
26 
21 
22 
86 

108 
8 


881 


Average 
attendance 

for  last 

quarter  of 

year. 


119 
27 
22 
23 
t»5 

102 
6 


394 


Claims. — ^The  Indians  yearly  anticipate  settlement  of  claims  and  payment  of  money 
which  they  claim  is  due  them — $128,000  under  the  treaty  of  1854  and  a  still  larger 
sum  under  earlier  treaties.  The  nonsettlement  of  these  claims  is  a  source  of  dis- 
satisfaction among  tbem ;  and  if  their  claims  have  no  foundation  in  fact,  or  if  there 
is  no  chance  for  them  to  obtain  this  money,  it  would  be  better  to  so  inform  them. 

Polieemen. — Thirteen  policemen  are  employed  on  the  reservations.  They  are  chiefly 
employed  in  preventing  the  sale  of  liquor  on  the  reservations  and  in  taking  care  of 
drunken  Indians  who  would  otherwise  make  much  trouble. 

To  take  care  of  drunken  and  quarrelsome  ludians  without  a  place  to  lock  them  up 
and  thus  temporarily  restrain  them,  is  almost  an  impossibility.  They  can  not  be 
turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities  for  the  reason  that  they  are  from  300  to  200  miles 
from  the  same.  In  case  of  crime  the  authorities  are  notified  and  come  for  them,  but 
many  crimes  have  been  committed  by  drunken  Indians  in  cases  where  the  restrain- 
ing use  of  a  guardhouse  or  lockup  for  a  few  hours  would  have  saved  all  trouble.  The 
Indians  in  council  ask  that  a  lockup  be  established  on  each  reservation. 

Timber  IndnstrieB. — Lao  du  Flambeau  Reservation:  The  mill  plant  erected  here  by  J. 
H.  Cushway  &,  Co.  was  completed  last  April,  and  since  that  time  the  contractors 
have  been  loggiug  and  manufacturing  lumber.  The  entire  plant  is  excellent;  the 
work  has  progressed  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  their  contract;  many  Indians 
have  had  employment — in  fact,  all  that  could  be  induced  to  work.  The  Indiaua  are 
well  pleased  with  the  general  results  of  the  operations  and  the  onlv  complaints  have 
been  without  fonndation  in  fact  and  easily  traceable  to  outside  iniluences  adverse  to 
the  company  and  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians.  The  contractors  are  dealing  justly 
with  the  Indiana,  an(f  the  benefits  to  them  are  discernible  in  the  numerous  new 
houses  built  upon  the  reservation,  the  additional  acreage  under  cultivation,  the 
lessons  of  industry  and  economy  wnich  are  being  daily  impressed  upon  them,  and  in 
the  greater  general  air  of  prosperity  which  prevails.  The  present  system  of  logging 
and  manufacturing  the  timber  on  the  reservation  can  best  be  appreciated  when  com- 
pared with  the  conditions  which  existed  and  resulted  from  the  old  system. 

Bad  Biver  lieservation:  Here  the  contractor,  Justus  S.  Steams,  has  about  completed 
his  mill  plant,  and  the  manufacture  of  lumber  will  commence  early  next  month. 
Pending  a  thorough  estimate  of  the  timber,  and  examination  of  the  reservation, 
there  has  been  no  logging  except  a  small  amount  during  last  winter,  which  was 
done  to  give  the  Inclians  work.  Logging  and  manufacturing  will  soon  be  com- 
menced, and  the  benefits  derived  at  Flambeau  will  be  enjoyed  by  these  Indians.  In 
the  meantime,  the  advance  money  paid  under  terms  of  the  contract,  together  with 
that  earned  by  many  of  the  Indians  who  have  been  given  work  about  the  mill,  has 
been  sufficient  to  make  the  band  comfortable. 

The  Indians  of  Red  Cli£f  and  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  reservations  have  repeatedly 
nrged  the  necessity  for  early  action  on  the  part  of  the  Department  on  the  allotment 
lists,  and  my  recommendation  for  the  sale  of  their  timber,  now  in  your  office. 
Forest  tires  are  daily  destroying  good  timber  on  both  reservations. 

Timber  out  upon  the  reservations. — The  following  table  shows  the  kind  and  amount 
of  timber  cut  since  last  June: 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation :  Feet. 

Shingle  timber 2,720,830 

Dead  and  down 1, 167, 870 

Green  white  pine 1,893,300 

Green  Norway  pine 406, 440 
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Hemlock 28,970 

Birch 1,370 

Total 6,218,380 

Bad  River  Reservation : 

Green  white  pine 1,072,580 

Green  Norway  pine 644, 790 

Dead  and  down 99.650 

Shingle  timber 213,560 

Hemlock 123,880 

Black  ash 2,590 

Elm 11,780 

Basswood 6,860 

Birch ' 2,900 

Total 2,178,590 

The  terms  of  the  contract  with  respect  to  the  receipt,  care,  and  disbursement  of 
money  for  timber  cut  are  carried  out,  complete  records  of  the  scale  reports  and  a 
detailed  account  with  each  Indian  are  kept  at  the  agency,  and  a  transcript  of  the 
same  furnished  the  farmer  in  charge  of  the  reservation  and  to  the  individual  Indian 
when  requested. 

During  the  year  about  30  comfortable  houses,  lathed  and  plastered,  and  of  from 
3  to  5  rooms,  have  been  erected  by  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Indians  on  their  respective 
allotments.  Wells  have  been  dug  and  from  3  to  7  acres  of  land  cultivated  m  each 
case.    This  policy,  if  pursued  from  year  to  year,  can  have  but  the  best  result. 

W.  A.  Mercrr, 
Lieutenant,  U,  8.  Army,  Acting  U,  8,  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Rbport  of  Physician,  La  Points  Agency. 

La  Ponm  Aobnct,  Ashland,  Wis.,  August  SI,  1894, 

Sm:  I  woald  respectfully  submit  this  my  first  annual  report  since  my  connection  with  the  serr* 
ice.  For  information  with  roferen(*e  to  number  of  births  and  deaths  I  have  to  depend  upon  the 
Government  farmers  on  the  several  reservations.  From  the  4  reservations  in  this  State,  Wisconsin, 
vis.  Bad  River,  Lao  Court  d'Oreilles,  Red  Cliff,  and  Lao  du  Flambeau,  they  report  for  the  year  end  • 
ine  June  30, 1894,  births  102,  deaths  82. 

This  affenoy,  unlike  most,  if  not  all  others,  embraces  7  reservations,  which  are  widely  separated, 
4  being  utuateid  in  Wisconsin  and  the  remaining  3  in  Minnesota.  My  duties  as  agency  physician  are 
only  required  on  the  reservations  in  this  State. 

I  find  the  prevailine  diseases  to  be  tuberculosis,  scrofula,  rheiunatism,  and  syphilis. 

When  I  see  the  sanitary  conditions  under  which  they  live  1  am  surprised  that  more  of  them  have 
not  become  victims  of  consumption.  Nearly  all  the  Indians  under  my  care,  numbering  about  8,000, 
live  in  1-room  houses,  built  of  newn  logs,  well  chinked  and  daubed.  In  agreat  many  instances  firora 
1  to  8  families,  numbering  5  to  18  or  20  people,  live  in  the  same  hut.  They  cook,  eat,  sleep,  and  sit  in 
the  same  room.  U)>on  one  occasion  last  winter  I  was  called  to  see  a  patient  on  Bad  River  Reserva* 
tion.  I  found  a  man  and  his  wife  who  were  both  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption.  In  the  same 
bouse  lived  16  other  i)eoplo— men,  women,  and  children.  The  filth  and  stench  wore  almost  unbearable. 
In  winter  they  keep  their  huts  closed  perfectly  tight  and  hot  as  an  oven,  without  any  ventilation 
whatever;  altnough  within  the  next  year  the  Indiims  on  Bad  River  and  Lao  du  Flambeau  reservations 
will  be  more  comfortably  situate<l,  as  they  are  taking  allotments  and  disposing  of  their  pine,  which  is 
being  manuftictured  into  lumber  on  the  ground.  Already  about  30  houses  have  been  built  at  Lac  du 
Flambeau,  and  as  s  rule  they  are  very  convenient  and  comfortable,  having  8  or  more  rooms. 

During  last  December  the  Indians  on  Bad  River  Reservation  were  visited  by  an  epidemic  of  la 
grippe,  which  was  quite  severe.    Two  cases,  in  which  pneumonia  developed  as  sennelss.  died. 

As  a  race  their  physical  condition  is  far  below  par  as  compared  with  that  of  the  whit«  man.  At 
least  50  per  cent  are  tainted  more  or  less  with  phthisis,  scrofula,  or  syphilis.  Until  '.heir  ideas  of 
morality  and  virtue  undergo  a  very  great  change  we  need  not  exi>ect  much  abatement  or  improvement 
in  their  condition  as  to  the  last-named  disease. 

I  find  it  difElcult  to  get  them  to  take  medicine  oontinuously  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.    As 
■oon  as  they  feel  a  litUe  better  the  medicine  is  thrown  sside,  and  so  long  as  they  live  cooped  up  in  the 
smiUl  rooms  with  little  or  no  ventilation,  the  sick  snd  the  well  together,  breathing  impure  air  and 
eating  unwholesome  food,  the  victims  of  tuberculosis  will  be  more  numerous  year  by  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

Jamxs  H.  Spenckb, 

The  CoMMissiONKB  OF  Indian  Affaibs.  Agency  Phyneian. 
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EBPOET  OP  AGENT  IN  WYOMING. 

REPORT  OF  SHOSHONE  AGENCY, 

Shoshonb  Agency,  Wto.,  Augusilf$,'1894. 

Snt:  As  reqnired  by  paragraph  203,  Regnlations  of  the  Indian  Office,  and  circular 
letter  from  yoor  office,  datea  July  5,  1894,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in  obedi- 
ence to  paragraph  12,  Special  Orders,  No.  180,  dated  Adjutant-General's  Office,  Wash- 
ington, £>.  C.,  August  8,  1893,  aud  teleeram  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
dated  August  14,  1893, 1  relieved  Mr.  John  Fosher,  Indian  agent  at  this  agency,  to 
date  from  July  31,  1^3.  Having  served  over  two  years  at  Fort  Washakie,  in  com- 
mand of  Company  I,  Eighth  Infantry,  which  was  recruited  from  both  tribes  livinc 
on  this  reservation,  I  came  to  this  office  with  some  knowledge  of  the  customs  and 
habits  of  the  people. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  confirmed  my  former  estimate  of  the  character 
of  both  trii)es :  That  with  but  few  exceptions  the^  are  an  honest  and  well-meaning 
people,  capable  of  rapid  development  into  good  citizens  if  properly  treated.  In  their 
intercourse  with  the  whites  and  each  other  they  are  law  abiding  and  peaceable,  and 
outside  of  the  half-breed  element  but  one  case  of  drunkenness  has  come  to  my 
knowledge. 

They  are  extremely  deficient  in  knowledge  of  husbandry,  and  the  repeated  failure 
of  unassisted  individual  efforts  in  the  past  has  discouraged  the  most  energetic  and 
sanguine. 

I  nnd  that  the  most  potent  factor  in  retarding  their  development  is  the  gratuitous 
issue  of  rations  and  annuities  and  the  domination  of  the  chiefs,  who  have  been 
allowed  to  dictate  to  agents  as  to  the  issue  of  annuities  and  affairs  of  the  agency, 
thereby  fostering  and  perpetuating  the  influence  acquired  in  war.  I  also  found  that 
they  have  been  allowe<l  to  levy  a  tax  on  their  own  people  for  farming  and  grazing 
privileges,  and  collected  tribute  from  owners  of  trespassing  stock,  the  money  so 
obtained  being  spent  in  feasting  an  idle  and  dissolute  following.  They  are  conserva- 
tive, and  pester  the  life  of  an  a^ent  by  constant  appeals  for  more  food  for  their  peo- 
ple, and  when  checked  in  their  demands  and  evil  practices  spend  their  time  in 
fomenting  discontent. 

I  recommend  the  breaking  of  all  such  influence  and  the  removal  of  all  such  chiefs 
where  they  are  persistent  in  opposing  the  true  interest  of  their  people.  Their  natu- 
ral improvident  habits  have  been  fostei-ed  and  intensified  by  these  gratuitous  issues, 
and  the  incentive  to  labor  for  a  livelihood  removed  by  the  pittance  that  will  barely 
support  life,  for  the  moment  that  labor  becomes  irksome  or  reward  uncertain  they 
cease  to  malce  any  exertion. 

The  effect  of  this  vicious  system  is  most  marked  in  the  rising  generations,  who,  as 
a  rule,  do  not  possess  the  energy  and  industry  their  parents  brought  from  the  inde- 
pendent life  of  a  hunter  and  warrior.  They  can  not  remember  a  time  when  they 
were  not  fed  by  the  Government,  and  naturally  they  think  it  will  be  continued  for- 
ever; and  in  idleness  and  worthlessness  they  have  a  sad  example  in  many  of  the 
educated  Indians,  so  called,  who,  in  returning  to  the  reservation  from  Eastern  schools, 
find  themselves  without  any  employment  S>t  either  their  mental  or  physical  train- 
ing; that  their  own  people  will  not  pay  them  one  cent  for  any  service  they  may  ren- 
der as  clerk,  teacher,  or  mechanic,  for  they  have  not  received  any  training  that  fits 
them  for  the  conditions  existing  here  among  their  own  people,  where  uiey  must 
spend  their  lives. 

I  found  the  reservation  overrun  with  thousands  of  head  of  stock  belonging  to 
cattle  corporations,  squatters,  and  squaw  men,  large  tracts  of  the  best  lands  occu- 
pied by  white  trespassers,  the  government  of  the  Indians,  so  far  as  any  existed,  in 
the  hands  of  the  chiefs,  some  of  the  agency  employes  living  in  open  prostitution  with 
Indian  women  in  public  buildings,  and  no  effort  made  to  get  any  of  the  Indians  sys- 
tematically employed.  I  found  it  necessary  to  at  once  take  vigorous  action  in  remov- 
ing trespassers  and  trespassing  stock,  as  well  as  breaking  up  camps  of  Indian  pros- 
titutes in  the  vicinity  of  the  post  and  the  agency.  I  at  once  discharged  and  removed 
from  the  reservation  all  objectionable  employes,  and  broke  up  the  camps.  I  caused 
the  removal  of  a  number  of  vagrant  and  irresponsible  whites,  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  troops,  had,  by  the  last  of  February,  removed  from  the  reservation  over  12^000 
head  of  trespassing  stock. 

The  agent  should  now  be  provided  with  sufficient  force  of  paid  Indians  or  troops 
to  enable  him  to  make  the  police  of  the  reservation  eflective  and  continuing.  Spas- 
modic efforts  are  worse  than  useless,  as  it  not  only  unnecessarily  irritates  and  annoys 
the  owners  of  stock,  but  discourages  tbe  Indians  when  they  see  the  stock  returning 
and  no  adequate  preparations  made  to  keep  them  off. 

Under  authority  of  the  Indian  Office,  aud  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  I  hMve 
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made  leases  with  white  men  for  a  part  of  the  anoocapied  grazing  lands,  which  will 
yield  an  income  this  year  of  $1,708  66.  I  am  satisfied  tl^t  I  could  have  ohtained 
much  better  prices  and  leased  all  the  unoccupied  lands  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact 
that  the  people  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservation  did  not  have  any  confidence 
in  my  ability  to  keep  the  reservation  clear  of  trespassing  stock.  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  make  leases  for  all  the  unoccupied  lands  on  much  better  terms  for  the  Indians 
during  the  ensuing  year.    The  reservation  is  now  fairly  well  cleared. 

As  these  people  must  depend  upon  agriculture  and  stock  raising  for  their  future 
support,  and  as  there  was  but  one  ditch  (Arapaho)  of  any  importance  on  the  reser- 
vation, I  at  once  commenced  preliminary  surveys  for  irrigation,  so  as  to  secure  to  the 
Indians  the  first  right  to  water.  As  the  agency  and  boarding  school  were  both  with- 
out  water  suitable  for  domestic  purposes,  I  first  projected  a  system  that  would  sup- 

Sly  these  wants  and  at  the  same  time  redeem  as  much  agricultural  land  as  possible. 
>n  my  estimates  the  Department  granted  $3,446.20,  and  work  was  commenced  March 
26,  1(^4.  On  June  16  water  was  turned  on  i)a8t  tbe  agency  and  the  school,  and  by 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  was  completed  2  miles  and  40  chains  of  canal  16  feet 
wide  and  3  feet  deep,  and  3  miles  and  3  chains  of  canal  12  feet  wide  and  2^  feet  deep. 
AH  the  work  is  of  a  permanent  character,  with  secure  dam  and  stone  head  gate 
at  LitUe  Wind  River,  and  the  canal  is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  carry  all  the  water  of 
that  stream  at  ordinary  stage,  should  it  ever  become  necessary. 

As  these  people  are  unskilled  in  the  use  of  water,  there  should  be  at  least  one 
skilled  white  man  employed  fur  each  tribe  whose  sole  duty  should  be  to  take  charge 
of  all  the  ditches  during  the  summer  and  supervise  the  distribution  of  water,  as  all 
main  gates  must  be  kept  locked  to  prevent  inquisitive  meddling.  They  have  not 
been  sufficiently  instructed  to  successfully  carry  on  individual  farming  or  any  other 
industry. 

Like  all  barbarians,  they  are  communists,  and  are  loath  to. take  up  individually  any 
untried  pursuit.  There  are  a  few  in  each  tribe  who,  with  a  little  assistance,  would 
soon  develop  into  excellent  farmers.  I  recommend  that  farms  of  instruction  of  at 
least  1,000  acres  for  each  tribe  be  opened;  that  the  young  men  under  the  supervision 
of  a  white  farmer  be  required  to  perform  all  the  labor  and  be  paid  fair  wages 
from  the  funds  accruing  from  the  sale  of  the  products,  and  as  rapidly  as  they  become 
sufficiently  skilled  to  act  alone  they  Rhall  receive  a  tract  of  improved  land ;  that 
new  land  be  opened  each  year  to  supply  allotments.  I  have  tried  them  thoroughly, 
and  find  that  as  a  rule  they  will  not  work  alone,  but  that  in  gangs  I  can  accomplish 
excellent  results.  The  Shoshones,  who  had  a  well-earned  reputation  as  nonworkers, 
worked  steadily  and  well  on  the  canals,  and  performed  all  unskilled  labor. 

The  great  multitude  of  papers  required  for  the  simplest  business  transaction  ren- 
ders it  impossible  for  the  agent  or  tne  higher  claiss  of  the  employes  to  give  that  time 
and  attention  to  the  development  and  welfare  of  the  Indians  which  they  should 
receive,  and  for  which  the  establishment  of  the  agency  is  supposed  to  be  maintained. 
I  have  found  by  actual  experience  that  the  increased  labor  of  administration  and 
engineering  incident  to  the  awakening  interest  of  these  people  is  beyond  my  endur- 
ance. I  regret  that  my  failing  health  has  prevented  me  from  accomplishing  all  I 
desired  to. 

The  mission  schools  on  this  reservation  are  well  conducted  and  are  producing  sat- 
isAictory  results.  The  Catholic  St.  Stephen'a  Mission  especially  has  a  large  and 
efficient  corps  of  teachers. 

The  agency  boarding  school  is  not  satisfactory  to  me,  owing  principally  to  the 
fact  that  the  persons  occupying  higher  positions  in  the  faculty  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  selected  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  Indians,  their  character,  customs, 
or  wants.  They  do  not  possess  any  practical  knowledge  of  any  industrial  pursuit 
that  these  people  must  follow  to  earn  a  livelihood.  They  come  to  their  positions 
ignorant  of  the  administration  and  discipline  of  such  institutions,  and  without  any 
knowledge  of  Government  returns,  reports,  or  accountability.  Instead  of  being  a 
help,  they  become  a  harden  to  the  agent.  I  recommend  that  this  school  be  bonded, 
and  conducted  as  an  industrial  school  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  no 
pupils  be  admitted  under  12  years  of  age;  that  day  schools  be  established  in  the 
larger  settlements  as  rapidly  as  practicable. 

The  Indian  police  have  rendered  excellent  service  during  the  past  year,  and  are 
remarkably  efficient,  considering  their  pay  and  allowances.  It  can  not  be  expected 
even  of  an  Indian  to  render  remarkably  efficient  service  on  a  salary  of  $10  per  month 
and  a  ration  of  one-half  pound  of  Hoar  and  three-quarters  pound  of  fresh  beef  per 
diem,  furnish  his  own  horse  and  equipments,  and  support  a  family.  I  recommend 
that  a  smaller  number  be  employed  and  their  allowances  be  made  sufficient  to  keep 
them  constantly  in  the  field  if  necessary.  In  this  country  they  must  be  mounted  to 
he  efficient. 

A  large  majority  of  both  tribes  are  liviiig  in  houses  of  their  own  construction  on 
their  claims,  and  all  are  anxious  to  receive  a  title  to  their  land.  I  do  not  antici- 
pate any  opposition  to  alloting  the  land  in  severalty.  I  should  have  an  engineer's 
assistant  to  enable  me  to  complete  an  irrigation  survey  of  the  reservation,  so  as  to 
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seoare  to  the  Indians  the  best  agrioaltnral  land  on  the  reservation.  This  shon 
done  before  any  farther  steps  are  taken  to  negotiate  a  sale  of  unoccupied  lands 
The  agent's  house  and  employes'  quarters  are  old  log  buildings,  rotten  ii 
foundations,  without  any  conveniences  or  suitable  outbuildings.  They  are 
wortii  repairing,  and  should  be  replaced  by  suitable  permanent  buildings. 

During  the  past  year  the  old  abandoned  school  building  has  been  repaired 
converted  into  oflQces,  commissary,  annuity  and  small  issue  store,  dispensary, 
pitid,  workshops,  etc.    It  is  very  convenient,  and  will  render  excellent  servic 
■i  many  ^ears  if  properly  cared  for. 

jj.  During  the  year  the  whole  agency  force  has  been  constantly  employed  in  dire^ 

\'.\  Indian  labor  on  their  farms  and  in  the  oonstniction  of  irrigating  canals,  cutting 

i|i  securing  the  hay  crop  grown  on  the  farms  of  the  evicted  squatters,  in  the  reps 

''  wagons  and  agricultural  implements,  and  general  work  around  the  agency.    V 

ever  good  results  have  been  obtained  are  due  to  the  industry  and  efficiency  disp] 
;j,  by  the  whole  force. 

.!  The  slaughter  houses  at  the  agency  and  sdbissae  station  are  in  good  condi 

Ji  and  the  delivery  on  the  block  gives  general  satisfaction,  except  to  some  o 

,j|'  *  chiefs,  who  still  clamor  for  the  old  system  of  issuing  on  the  hoof,  whereby 

could  obtain  the  lion's  share  and  the  choice  cuts. 

Courts  of  Indian  offenses  have  been  established  for  both  tribes,  and  have 
evoked  to  settle  all  disputes  arising  between  Indians.  Their  action  has  been 
satisfactory  and  a  great  relief  to  the  agent. 

The  general  health  of  both  tribes  is  good,  but  the  demands  upon  the  agency 
sician  are  more  than  one  man  can  satisty.  He  should  have  at  least  a  competent  i 
ard  or  assistant. 

The  records  show  for  the  past  year:  Births,  66:  deaths,  84;  treated,  males 
females,  2, 666.  There  has  been  1  murder,  1  suicide,  and  1  accidental  death  o\ 
reservation  during  the  year. 

Tliere  have  been  14  marriages,  and  I  have  enforced  the  regulation  forbid 
polygamy. 
The  last  census  (herewith  inclosed)  shows  the  population  of  the  reservation 

I                            as  follows : 
Sboshones — males,  462;  female,  465 927 
Arapahoes- males,  396;  females,  442 838 

Total,  both  tribes 1,765 

School  children  between  the  age  of  6  and  16  years: 

Shoshone — males  93:   females,  96 189 

Arapaho — males,  110;  females,  111 221 

Total  school  age 410 

The  number  of  males  over  18  years  of  ago : 

^    Shoshone 277 

Arapaho 213 

The  number  of  females  over  14  years  of  age: 

'*  Shoshone 305 

Arapaho 262 

Males  and  females  under  6  years  of  age : 

Shoshone 156 

Arapaho 133 

For  the  best  interests  of  these  people  I  recommend : 
jHI  First.  That  a  simple  and  comprehensive  system  of  irrigation  be  developer 

sufficient  magnitude  to  give  to  each  head  of  family  sufficient  land,  that  shall  b< 
of  water  tax,  to  support  them. 
^'  Second.  That  the  issue  of  rations,  except  to  the  indigent  and  helpless,  be  j 

^'  ually  discontinued;  that  the  issue  of  annuities  be  nia<le  to  meet  cases  of  actual  i 

and  for  a  few  years  the  money  now  spent  in  the  pnrohase  of  rations  and  ciothii 
■  »  used  to  pay  for  labor  (Indian)  in  digginj^  canals,  building  roads,  etc.,  and  dev 

'  I  ing  the  natural  resources  of  the  reservation. 

.  II  Third.  That  the  agent  be  required  to  sell  to  Indians  for  cash,  flour,  yeast  poi 

bacon,  canned  meats,  sugar,  coffee,  salt,  etc.,  at  cost,  including  the  cost  of  tran 
tation  and  the  hire  of  a  commissary  clerk,  so  that  the  Indians  may  not  be  a 
mercy  of  the  traders  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

They  will  never  become  self-supporting  so  long  as  the  Government  gives  th 
semblance  of  support,  neither  can  thev  begin  to  accumulate  property  so  long  a 
supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  solely  in  the  hands  of  white  traders. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  H.  Ray, 
Captain t  Eighth  Infantry,  Acting  U.  8.  Indiam  Ag\ 

The  CoBiMissiONSB  ov  Indian  Avvaibs. 
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Rkport  ov  Supkrintundbnt  of  Wind  River  School. 

Wind  Biybb  Boabdimo  School. 
8ho»hone  Agency^  Wyo.,  Jufy^^  1S94, 

SiB:  In  prMen^ing  this  the  annual  report  of  the  Wind  River  boarding  school,  I  hare  great  pleas - 
are  in  referring  to  the  continued  progress  and  many  improvements  made  in  every  department. 

It  ia  particularly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  the  rapid  strides  toward  saccAaa  made  by  this 
aehooL  During  the  paat  year  the  enrollment  has  reached  153,  the  largest  in  the  histoxy  of  the  school, 
being  an  increase  of  108  over  the  enrollment  of  June  30, 1893. 

Realising  the  necessity  of  developing  the  phyHicid  ss  well  as  the  mental  and  moral  capabilities  of 
the  Indian  children,  we  have  endeavored  to  extend,  as  far  as  the  means  at  hand  would  permit,  the 
industrial  department  of  our  school  until  all  our  pupils  are  given  instruction  in  aome  branch  of  hand!* 
craft  at  whicn  they  may  hope  to  make  a  liveliho<>d  after  leaving  school. 

We  have  selected,  as  far  aa  practicable,  such  training  as  will  be  moat  useful  to  them  in  after  bfe, 
intending  to  introduce  other  useful  trades  as  soon  as  we  have  the  means  at  hand.  Our  ultimvte  object 
ia  to  make  every  child  who  apends  the  required  time  at  thia  school  an  independent,  useftil,  and  9el£- 
supporting  dtiaen. 

Tending  to  this  end  our  girls  are  taught  the  variona  branches  of  housework,  dressmaking,  knitting, 
churning,  and  butter  making,  with  thorough  and  practical  instruction  in  the  art  of  cooking.  Some  of 
the  older  girls  are  taught  music  asd  given  instruction  in  the  theory  and  art  of  t*<«ching  and  thua  pre- 
pared to  take  positions  as  assistant  teachers  in  our  schools. 

The  boys  are  taught  the  different  kinds  of  farm  work  and  care  of  horses  and  cattle  under  a  compe- 
tent instructor.  We  have  in  operation  taUor  and  shoemaker  shops  in  which  boys  are  taught  to  make 
and  mend  shoes  and  clothing,  and  we  intend  to  establish  a  blacksmith  shop  and  a  glove  factory  in  the 
near  future. 

We  have  adopted  the  object  method  of  instruction,  that  being,  in  my  opinion,  the  natural  and  most 
practical  method  for  the  Indian  youth.  The  stimulus  afforded  by  the  presence  of  the  real  object 
arouses  the  interest  in  the  Indian  child  as  mere  words  would  fail  to  do. 

Under  the  instruction  of  an  ex-noncommisaioned  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  the  boys  have  daily  prac- 
tice in  the  setting-up  exercise,  marching,  and  calisthenica,  and  evince  a  marked  improvement  both  in 
gait  and  bearing. 

The  indefatigable  zeal  of  Capt.  P.  H.  Ray,  actinjg  Indian  agent^  and  the  interest  he  takea  in  the 
education  of  the  Indian,  have  been  potent  factors  m  the  success  of  the  school. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOBKPH  B.  THOBNTON, 

The  CoMMUBioinEB  of  Indian  Aftaibs.  SuperinUndmL 
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Washington,  D.  C,  October  10 j  1894. 

Sra:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  my  first  annual  report. 

I  took  charge  of  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools 
January  17, 1894.  The  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  formulated 
my  duties  as  follows: 

It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Saperintendent  of  Indian  Schools  to  administer  the 
ediioatioual  work  of  Indian  schools ;  to  organize  the  Government  schools  for  Indian 
youth:  to  examine,  select,  and  assign  to  duty  superintendents,  teachers,  matrons, 
and  other  employes  in  the  school  service;  to  prepare  courses  of  study  and  circulars 
of  instruction  concerning  the  educational  management  of  the  schools  and  methods 
of  work;  to  examine  and  select  text-books  and  other  school  appliances;  to  devise  a 
svstem  of  reports  from  agents,  superintendents,  teachers,  ana  matrons  concerning 
the  conduct  and  progress  of  the  schools :  to  visit  and  inspect,  in  person  or  through 
accredited  agents,  all  schools  in  which  Indians  are  taught,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from 
appropriations  from  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  and  to  report  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Inuian  Afi'airs  concerning  their  condition,  defects,  and  requirements,  and  to  per- 
form such  other  duties  as  may  be  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Commissioner  of  Inoian 
Affairs,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

For  several  years  the  work  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools 
had  been  almost  exclusively  that  of  a  chief  school  inspector.  The  addi- 
tional duties  imposed  upon  me  by  the  Secretary  rendered  it  necessary 
at  the  outset  to  revise  the  rules  of  the  Indian  school  service  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  me  into  closer  contact  with  the  officials  who  immedi- 
ately direct  the  work  of  the  schools  and  to  enable  me  to  control  more 
directly  the  various  educational  forces  that  enter  into  the  work.  This 
revision  was  accomplished  without  impairing  the  spirit  of  the  previous 
set  of  rules,  and  without  disturbing  the  existing  organization.  At  the 
same  time  the  revision  opened  the  way  for  such  modifications  and 
extensions  of  organization  as  might  in  due  time  appear  advisable  or 
necessary. 

Later  on  I  applied  myself  to  a  careful  study  of  the  various  factors 
and  influences  that  enter  into  the  work  of  Indian  education.  For  this 
puri)ose  I  availed  myself  of  the  statements  laid  down  in  the  reports  of 
my  predecessors;  of  accounts  given  by  other  e>arnest  laborers  in  the 
field;  of  the  hopes  and  struggles  of  the  Indian  Eights  Association  and 
other  philanthropic  organizations  interested  in  tihis  humane  task,  as 
well  as  of  opportunities  afibrded  me  by  direct  observation  during  a 
short  tour  of  inspection. 

The  limited  time  at  my  disposal,  and  the  great  number  of  matters 
to  be  considered,  will  account  for  the  fact  that  I  shall  have  no  specifLo 
reports  to  make  concerning  particular  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  been  enabled  to  decide  ui>on  a  definite  plan  of  operation  toward  a 
distinct  aiiiL 
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ATTITUDE  OP  INDIAN  YOUTH. 

First  of  all,  I  was  deeply  concerned  to  gain  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
attitude  of  Indian  youth  toward  the  school;  of  their  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  capacities;  of  the  influences  of  their  surroundings 
upon  their  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization. 

All  testimony  agreed  that  the  Indian  youth  are  quite  docile  and 
obedient,  readily  adapting  themselves  to  the  conditions  and  require- 
ments of  school  life,  responsive  and  grateful,  and  in  intellectual  capacity 
as  well  as  in  fidelity  to  their  moral  standard  the  equals  of  their  white 
brotliers.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  with  rational  methods 
and  faithful  workers  Indian  schools  can  accomplish  in  reasonable 
approximation  and  in  due  time — other  things  being  equal — what  is 
ordinarily  expected  of  the  average  school  for  the  children  of  white 
citizens.  On  the  other  band,  their  progress  is  much  hindered  by  short- 
comings in  their  physical  make-up,  by  hereditary  disease,  and  the  low 
power  of  acclimatization,  by  the  stubborn  hindrances  of  tribal  life,  and 
by  the  unfortunate  influences  of  low  white  associates  incident  to  border 
life,  and  even  now  not  sufiiciently  controlled  on  the  reservations  and  at 
military  posts. 

In  this  connection,  permit  me  to  commend  the  efforts  made  on  many 
reservations  to  suppress  illicit  liquor  traf&c.  I  am  aware  that  the  Indian 
Office  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  agents  in 
these  eflbrts,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  War  Department  may  be 
speedily  induced  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  Indian  Office  in  this  direc- 
tion by  abolishing  canteens  at  military  posts  located  at  or  near  Indian 
reservations. 

PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

General  aim. — On  the  whole,  I  learned  to  see  clearly  that  the  main 
aim  of  my  work  must  be  to  render  the  specific  Indian  school  unneces- 
sary as  speedily  as  possible,  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  American  pub- 
lic school.  This  is  in  line  with  the  enlightened  policy  that  labors  to  do 
away  with  tribal  life,  reservations,  agencies,  and  military  posts  among 
the  Indians.  It  is  in  full  accord  with  the  desire  of  the  nation  to  do 
away  with  the  Indian  problem  by  assimilating  the  Indians  in  the  body 
politic  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  many  obstacles  to  this  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  The 
natural  tendency  of  every  institution — no  matter  how  transient  in  its 
necessity — lies  in  the  direction  of  self  preservation.  Naturally  in  these 
eflbrts  of  self  preservation  it  seeks  to  establish  itself  more  and  more 
firmly,  seeks  to  strengthen  itself  and  extend  its  scope,  and  thus  an 
Indian  agency  or  an  Indian  school  is  very  apt  to  submit  only  under 
protest  to  limitations  of  its  work  or  to  abrogation.  And  yet  these 
things  must  be  done  sooner  or  later,  not  by  sudden,  revolutionary  niefui- 
ures,  but  slowly  and  deliberately,  as  the  jiurposes  for  which  these  insti- 
tutions have  been  established  are  being  achieved. 

Reservation  day  school. — In  order  to  hasten  this  period  it  appears  desir- 
able in  the  first  place  to  foster  the  day  school  wherever  Indians  have  set- 
tled in  permanent  homes.  The  transition  from  the  day  school  to  the 
public  school  is  comparatively  easy  wherever  Indians  have  taken  allot- 
ments, and  white  settlers  in  the  vicinity  would  in  many  cases  become 
eager  advocates  to  a  proposition  to  place  these  schools  under  the  control 
of  the  State  authorities,  while  the  latter  would  not  be  averse  to  tlie  gov- 
ernmental contribution  of  $10  per  quarter  for  each  Indian  child  taught 
so  long  as  the  temj)orary  tutelage  of  the  Indians  may  continue.    Fur- 
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tliermore,  these  reservation  day  schools  should  be  so  managed  as  to  con 
yince  the  Indians  readily  of  their  beneficent  character,  both  in  their 
direct  influence  upon  the  children  and  in  their  indirect  help  to  the  home. 
At  the  same  time  these  schools,  properly  managed,  would  prepare  chil- 
dren and  parents  for  ready  assent  to  the  transfer  of  the  children  to 
advanced  schools  in  due  course  of  time.  In  support  of  these  proposi- 
tions I  am  permitted  to  point  to  the  day-school  experience  of  the  Bose- 
bud  and  Pine  Eidge  reservations,  which  are  rapidly  convincing  Indi- 
ans of  all  ages  of  the  value  of  school  education  for  their  children,  and 
to  the  eagerness  with  which  the  school  authorities  of  Oklahoma  Terri- 
tory are  applying  for  contracts  with  the  Government  for  the  education 
of  Indians  in  public  district  schools. 

Bay  school  buildings. — Much  might  be  accomplished  with  the  help  of 
day  schools  among  the  Pueblo  Indians.  I  learn,  through  Capt.  Bnllis, 
that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  induce  a  number  of  the  Pueblos  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  a  sufficient  area  of  ground  for 
the  erection  of  school  buildings  and  the  establishment  of  school  gardens 
and  orchards.  Indeed,  I  am  informed  that  the  pueblo  of  San  Felipe  has 
already  made  such  a  proposition  and  that  the  pueblo  of  Santa  Clara  is 
prepared  to  make  one.  Unfortunately,  a  provision  in  the  appropriation 
bill,  limiting  the  amount  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  any  one  day- 
school  building  to  $1,000,  practically  forbids  their  erection  in  regions 
where  building  material  is  difficult  of  access  and  transportation  expen- 
sive. I  fear,  therefore,  that  the  hopes  of  these  Indians  will  not  be  real- 
ized until  a  more  generous  provision  will  have  been  made  by  Congress. 
The  same  limitation  operates  disastrously  on  the  Kaviyo  Keservation. 
where  day  schools  are  much  needed,  but  buildings  can  not  be  erected 
because  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  appropriation. 

I  am  encouraged  by  tbe  fact  that  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  much  interested  in  the  establishment  of  day  schools,  and 
I  look  forward  to  brighter  prospects  for  these  much  needed  pioneers 
ill  Indian  education. 

Reservation  boarding  school. — In  the  second  place,  the  reservation  or 
agency  hoarding  school  should  be  limited  in  its  work  as  much  as  con- 
ditions will  admit.  From  districts  for  which  day  schools  are  estab- 
lished, children  should,  usually,  be  transferred  to  reservation  boarding 
schools  only  after  having  completed  the  day-school  course  of  study, 
and  earlier  only  in  cases  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  immediate  wel- 
fare of  the  child  demands  his  removal  to  a  school  home.  On  the  other 
hand,  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  reservation 
boarding  schools  as  pupils  after  the  age  of  16,  or  after  having  com- 
pleted the  resi)ective  courses  of  study  and  work.  All  educational 
work  beyond  this  period  should  be  confined  to  non reservation  schools 
or  to  State  or  private  institutions  that  may  be  induced  to  receive 
Indian  students. 

Much  confusion  comes  to  the  work  of  the  school,  and,  in  many  cases, 
much  serious  hardship  to  the  Indian  youth,  from  the  tendency  of 
extending  reservation  boarding-school  work  beyond  its  legitimate  limits. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  makes  of  the  reservation  boarding  school  a  rival 
rather  than  afeeder  of  the  nonreservation  schools.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  confines  the  Indian  youth  to  the  narrowing  influences  of  exclusive 
tribal  life,  and  keeps  them  £rom  salutary  cont^t  with  Indians  of  other 
tribes  and  with  the  better  factors  of  white  civilization,  which  are  so 
abundantly  affbrded  by  many  nonreservation  schools  and  entirely  lack- 
ing in  the  reservation  boarding  schools.  It  is  evident  that  much  wrong 
can  be  done  in  this  way  to  Indian  youth  who  are  detained  beyond  the 
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legitimate  period  in  reservation  schools.  This  wrong  is  much  intensi- 
fi^  in  cases  in  which  the  reservation  school  retains  children  fitted  for 
promotion  merely  because,  by  reason  of  their  age  and  training,  they 
can  be  made  nsefal  in  the  work  of  the  school  kitchen,  dining  room, 
farm,  or  some  other  department  of  the  school. 

The  reservation  boarding  school  should  fiud  its  chief  pride  in  the 
number  of  well-prepared  children  it  promotes  to  higher  institutions. 
It  should  be  an  efficient  feeder  rather  than  a  halting  rival  of  the  non- 
reservation  school.  It  should  become  keenly  alive  tof  the  fact  that  the 
reservation  boarding  school  is  for  the  children  and  not  the  children  for 
the  school.  It  should  carefully  study  possibilities  in  each  pupil  and 
zealously  push  them  toward  the  realization  of  these,  striving  to  remove 
the  many  hindrances  that  beset  them  in  their  tribal  relations,  rather 
than  creating  new  ones  based  on  fancied  requirements  of  the  school. 

Honreservation  sohooL — In  the  third  place,  the  work  of  the  nonres- 
ervation  school  should  be  more  and  more  confined  to  the  needs  of  the 
children  who  have  completed  the  course  of  work  laid  down  for  day 
schools  and  reservation  boarding  schools.  Children  of  day-school  age 
should  be  placed  in  these  schools  only  in  cases  of  urgent  need,  for  the 
educational  work  of  the  school  should,  also  with  Indians,  rest  upon  the 
love  of  home  however  humble,  upon  reverence  for  father  and  mother, 
and  upon  a  certain  feeling  of  local  patriotism,  which  only  the  home 
schools  can  establish  and  foster.  Pupils  thus  trained  will  thrive  under 
tbe  influences  of  nonreservation  schools  or  other  iustitutlonsof  corre- 
si>onding  degree,  not  only  into  higher  ideals  and  life  purposes,  but  into 
a  determination  to  benefit  their  people,  and  to  lead  them  more  surely 
to  the  very  assimilation  with  their  white  brethren,  which  is  the  aim  of 
Indian  education. 

Pnblie  schoolfl. — ^While,  however,  the  nonreservation  schools  will  for 
a  long  time  be  the  chief  refuge  for  Indian  youth  who  may  desire  the 
higher  educational  advd>ntages  afforded  by  these  institutions,  earnest 
efiforts  should  be  made  untiringly  to  secure  admission  for  them  in  State 
institutions,  affording  facilities  for  agricultural,  technical,  and  advanced 
scholastic  instruction.  The  people  of  the  respective  States  should  be 
brought  to  see  that  in  the  matter  of  Indian  education  the  several  States 
have,  with  reference  to  the  Indians  within  their  borders,  as  deep  an 
interest  and  as  high  a  responsibility  as  the  General  Government,  and 
that  every  educated  Indian  citizen  secured  for  a  State  represents  not 
only  great  gain  to  that  State,  but  a  correspondingly  greater  gain  to  the 
Unit^  States  by  the  localization  and  o^oncentration  of  patriotic  fervor 
therein  implied  on  the  part  of  every  Indian  youth. 

Indeed,  wherever  this  is  practicable,  the  Indian  Office  should  con- 
tinue and  emphasize  its  efforts  to  secure  contracts  for  the  education  of 
Indians  in  public  schools  with  the  authorities  of  district  schools  and 
town  schools  located  near  the  homes  of  children  of  day-school  age,  and 
with  the  authorities  of  town  or  city  high  schools  or  suitable  State  insti- 
tutions for  advanced  Indian  youth. 

An  appeal  was  issued  from  the  Indian  Office  to  State  superintend- 
ents in  the  Western  States  last  spring,  directing  their  attention  to  this 
matter,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  a  majority  of  these  officials 
resi)onded  with  alacrity,  expressing  an  earnest  desire  to  cooperate  with 
the  Government  in  efforts  to  open  the  public  schools  to  Indians  within 
the  borders  of  the  respective  States.  I  am  encouraged,  therefore,  in 
the  hope  that  the  steps  which  I  am  about  to  take  in  this  matter  under 
your  direction,  during  the  coming  fall  and  winter,  will  lead  to  gratify- 
ing resiilta. 
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Private  Bohoola. — ^For  reasons  above  indicated,  contracts  with  private 
educational  institutions  on  reservations  should  be  limited  so  as  to  extend 
only  to  children  of  day-school  and  reservation  boarding-school  age,  and 
as  a  rule  no  contracts  should  be  made  with  such  schools  for  children 
who,  by  their  advancement,  are  entitled  to  off-reservation  school  privi- 
leges. Similarly,  contracts  with  private  educational  institutions  off 
reservations  should  be  confined  as  much  as  practicable  to  the  more 
advanced  children. 

Oatinff. — ^The  system  of  outing,  so  successfully  carried  on  at  Carlisle, 
should  be  established  in  connection  with  every  nonreservation  school. 
The  people  in  the  respective  States  in  which  these  schools  are  located 
should  be  united  in  a  consistent,  systematic,  and  untiring  effort  to  bring 
educated  young  Indians  into  vital  contact  with  the  practical  phases  of 
agricultural,  industrial,  and  other  work  carried  on  in  civilized  communi- 
ties. I  hope  that  I  may  be  permitted  ere  long  to  report  decided  prog- 
ress in  this  matter,  in  which,  I  am  well  aware,  the  Indian  Office  haa  a 
deep  concern. 

At  the  same  time,  steps  should  be  taken  to  encourage  young  Indians 
and,  if  need  be,  to  assist  them  in  efforts  to  establish  themselves  inde- 
pendently in  homes  and  enterprises  of  their  own,  or  to  aid  them  in  devel- 
oping effectively  and  profitably  to  themselves  the  resources  of  the 
Territory  in  which  they  live.  Many  suggestions  might  be  made  upon 
this  subject,  but  I  am  still  engaged  in  collecting  data  bearing  upon  this 
imx)ortant  question,  and  must  therefore  reserve  definite  recommenda- 
tions for  a  ftiture  time. 

INNER  ORGANIZATION. 

Clashing  of  authority. — In  the  inner  management  of  the  schools,  I 
find  occasional  clashing  of  authority  between  agents  and  superintend- 
ents on  the  one  hand  and  superintendents  and  principal  teachers  on 
the  other.  The  rules  for  the  Indian  school  service  have  been  and  are 
so  explicit  in  defining  the  duties  of  each  of  these  ofiicials  that  there  is 
really  no  need,  and  consequently  no  excuse,  for  such  clashings.  If 
each  one  of  these  officials  will  in  his  conduct  with  reference  to  the 
school  follow  implicitly  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  rules  unwarranted 
interference  of  one  witii  another  will  be  impossible.  I  shall  hold  them 
hereafter,  in  as  far  as  I  can  control  these  things,  strictly  accountable  to 
you  in  all  these  matters  and  shall  report  to  you  with  suitable  recom- 
mendations whatever  infraction  in  this  direction  may  come  to  my 
notice.  I  have  noticed  in  other  departments  of  public  life  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  men  of  small  caliber  to  become  inflated  with  short-live<l 
authority,  as  well  as  on  tlie  part  of  men  of  low  moral  tone  an  inclina- 
tion to  exploit  such  authority  for  personal  ends.  This  should  be 
impossible  in  the  Indian  school  service. 

School  mess. — In  the  majority  of  boarding  schools  there  has  grown  up 
a  custom  of  strict  separation  between  the  employes'  mess  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  children's  mess  on  the  other.  This  I  consider  most  unfor- 
tunate. It  deprives  children  of  the  valuable  lessons  of  example  and  of 
the  natural  kindly  supervision  which  a  united  mess  would  afford,  and 
at  the  same  time  establishes  an  artificial  caste  barrier  between  the  chil- 
dren and  employes  which  is,  in  a  large  measure,  subversive  of  discipline 
and  of  that  feeling  of  home  unity  so  invaluable  as  a  factor  of  success  in 
institutional  life. 

This  subject  was  freely  discussed  at  the  summer  schools  conducted 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  and  I  am  pleaded  to  report  that 
with  few  exceptions  superintendents,  teachers,  and  other  employes  are 
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very  much  in  favor  of  abandoning  or  modifying  the  employes'  mess  in 
order  to  secure  for  the  children  the  advantages  above  indicated.  This 
will  require  on  the  part  of  employes  mach  self-abnegation,  more  partic- 
ularly at  the  beginning,  but  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  there  is  in  the 
school  service  a  commendable  degree  of  philanthropic  fervor  and  a  high 
sense  of  duty  that  shrink  from  no  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort  in  behalf 
of  the  Indian  children. 

The  chief  difficulty,  therefore,  that  presents  itself  is  of  a  financial 
nature  and  has  reference  to  the  accounts  between  the  GoverDment,  which 
ttimishes  the  food,  and  the  school.  This  matter,  however,  can  be 
arranged.  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  compute  justly  the  amount  of 
food  consumed  by  employes  who  may  have  joined  the  children's  mess, 
to  collect  this  amount  from  the  employes  concerned,  and  to  report  it 
under  the  head  of  <<  miscellaneous  receipts."  At  some  future  time, 
when  successful  experiments  shall  have  proved  the  value  of  the  measure, 
it  may  become  possible  to  provide  a  uniform  plan  for  canying  it  into 
effect.  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  coming  year  will  find  a  number  of 
employes'  messes  abolished  and  the  respective  children's  messes  so 
organized  that  at  every  meal  a  certain  number  of  employes  shall  pre- 
side at  the  children's  tables. 

Indian  Ibnploy^. — For  similar  reasons,  the  appointment  of  Indians  as 
employes  in  all  positions  in  which  this  is  practicable  should  be  not  only 
recommended  but  consistently  enforced.  The  positions  of  assistant 
matron,  assistant  cook,  assistant  seamstress,  and  assistant  laundress 
should  in  every  instance  be  filled  by  young  Indian  women.  In  fact, 
in  many  instances  the  positions  of  seamstress,  laundress,  and  cook 
are  even  now  filled  by  competent  Indian  women.  Similarly,  all  indus- 
trial assistants,  and  in  very  many  ca«es  the  foremen  of  the  workshops,  as 
well  as  the  disciplinarians  and  farmers,  should  be  competent  Indians. 
There  are  now  employed  in  Indian  schools  excellent  young  Indians  in 
these  capacities.  I  have  in  mind  at  least  two  excellent  disciplinarians, 
a  number  of  assistant  farmers,  foremen  of  workshops,  assistant  matrons, 
seamstresses,  teachers,  etc.,  whom  I  found,  in  the  character  of  their 
work  as  well  as  in  their  personal  character,  deserving  of  high  praise. 

By  this  policy  the  Government  will  afford  to  Indians  firesh  incentives 
for  faithftil  work  at  school,  additional  reasons  to  love  and  foster  the 
school,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  make  the  school  a  practical  object 
lesson  of  a  life  in  which  the  two  races  labor  hand  in  hand  toward  a 
common  purpose. 

normal  departments. — In  order  to  accomplish  this  end  in  another 
direction,  normal  classes  have  been  jcstablished  in  three  prominent 
training  schools,  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  and  at  Santa  F6, 
N.  Mex. 

In  each  of  these  schools  a  superior  normal  teacher  has  been  employed 
who,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  principal  teacher  of  the  school, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  general  corps  of  teachers,  has  charge  of  the  work 
of  this  normal  class.  Indians  under  the  age  of  20  are  admitted  to 
candidacy  for  entrance  only  under  extraordinary  conditions,  and  full 
entrance  is  granted  only  to  graduates  of  a  nonreservation  school  of 
full  standard,  or  to  Indians  who  can  prove  that  they  have  received 
equivalent  training. 

The  specific  normal  course  embraces  a  period  of  two  years.  It  affords 
instruction  not  only  in  professional  subjects  and  literary  school  work, 
but  also  in  various  phases  of  educative  manual  training  in  industrial,' 
agricultural,  horticultural,  economic,  and  artistic  pursuits.  They  are 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  schoolroom  only  after  one  yeai's  successful 
training. 
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The  purpose  of  these  departments  is  the  traiuing  of  Indian  teachers 
for  Indian  schools,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  many  of  these 
teachers  will  become  sufficiently  proficient  in  the  profession  to  render 
them  desirable  as  teachers  in  other  schools.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  Indian  youth  avail  themselves  of  these 
opx)ortunities  for  self  help  afforded  by  the  Government  schools,  as  well 
as  to  note  the  fact  that  even  now  in  many  instances  Indians  are  teach- 
ing with  marked  success  in  Government  schools. 

Agrionltoral  and  industrial  training. — Much  attention  is  paid  in  the 
various  schools  to  agricultuil^l  and  industrial  training.  The  wisdom  of 
this  is  self  evident.  On  the  one  hand  it  affords  an  opportunity  to  incul- 
cate respect  and  even  love  for  work;  it  becomes  the  occasion  for  much 
valuable  experience  to  pupils,  paves  the  way  for  effective  self-help,  and 
for  the  desire  of  home-making.  On  the  other  hand  it  relieves  the 
monotony  of  the  literary  schoolroom  exercises  and  thereby  makes 
these  exercises  themselves  more  enjoyable  and  more  profitable  to  the 
pupils.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  schools  in  which  the 
teachers  and  leaders  of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  work  have 
learned  to  labor  in  full  unity,  where  the  schoolroom  has  learned  to 
take  its  illustrations  from  the  farm  and  workshop,  and  where  the  farm 
and  workshop  have  learned  to  emphasize  the  practical  value  of  the 
schoolroom  lessons  in  their  daily  work. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  farm  and  workshop  are  carried  on  more 
as  a  matter  of  business,  that  is,  for  the  pecuniary  results  of  the  labor 
rather  than  as  a  matter  of  education.  On  many  school  farms  the  farm 
ers  are  merely  farmers  and  in  no  way  teachers.  They  work  for  crops, 
and  use  the  boys  as  hands,  making  no  effort  to  instruct  them  as  to  the 
purpose  and  meaning  of  the  work,  caring  in  no  way  for  their  welfare, 
but  only  for  the  work  that  can  be  gotten  out  of  them. 

School  farm. — If  the  school  farm  is  to  produce  valuable  resultiS  in  the 
lives  of  the  boys  the  farmer  who  directs  their  work  should  look  upon 
this  as  tbe  chief  end  of  his  labors.  He  should  instruct  these  boys  con- 
cerning the  character  and  value  of  the  different  soils;  adaptation  of 
these  soils  to  the  various  crops;  the  means  for  increasingand  maintaining 
their  fertility.  He  should  explain  to  them  the  character,  construction, 
and  purpose  of  the  different  tools  and  implements  used  in  cultivation, 
giving  them  the  meaning  of  every  manipulation  in  which  they  are 
engaged  and  the  reasons  therefor.  In  short,  he  should  see  to  it  that 
they  do  everything  with  full  knowledge  of  the  purpose  in  view  and  of 
the  adaptation  of  the  means  used  for  its  achievement.  If  this  is  done, 
the  farmer  will  be  rewarded,  not  only  by  having  at  his  disi)osal  more 
intelligent,  more  eager,  and  therefore  more  efficient  workers,  but  he  will 
raise  better  and  more  abundant  crops,  and  at  the  same  time  there  will 
grow  within  him  the  assurance  that,  in  addition  to  hay,  oats,  corn,  and 
wheat,  he  is  raising  more  precious  crops  of  intelligent  farmers  and  laying 
the  foundation  for  prosperous  rural  homes  that  will  bless  him  as  their 
chief  benefactor. 

Workshops. — Similarly,  in  many  workshops,  the  harness-makers,  shoe- 
makers, tailors,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  wagon-makers,  painters,  and  so 
on,  seem  to  be  intent  chiefly  upon  turning  out  a  large  number  of  articles, 
and,  consequently,  are  apt  to  fall  into  the  stultifying  methods  of  the 
factory,  making  of  the  boys  unthinking  pieces  of  machinery,  ignorant 
of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  their  manipulations,  intent,  chiefly,  on 
filling  up  the  time — mere  toilers  at  jobs,  not  workmen  with  intelligent 
purposes  and  actuated  by  the  artisan's  interest. 

Tbe  foremen  of  all  of  these  workshops  should  learn  to  realize  that  in 
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tbeir  work  tbeir  first  responsibility  is  tbat  of  a  teacber.  Tbey  sbould 
take  pains  to  acquaint  tbeir  pnpils  witb  tbe  obaracteristics  and  tbe 
bistory  of  tbe  material  used  in  tbe  work,  witb  tbe  nature  and  structure 
of  tbe  tools  used,  and  tbeir  manipulation.  Pupils  sbould  see  clearly 
wbat  relation  tbe  various  manipulations  bear  to  tbe  outcome  of  tbe 
wbole  work.  Tbey  sbould  know  in  all  its  details  tbe  plan  in  wbicb 
tbeir  work  forms  a  part  of  tbe  wbole,  and  sbould  be  taugbt  step  by 
step  to  form  plans  for  tbemselves.  Wbatever  drafting,  cutting  and 
fitting,  laying  out  of  tbe  work,  selection  of  material,  joining  of  parts 
and  finisbing  is  involved  in  tbe  various  pieces  of  work  turned  out  sbould 
be  done,  not  by  tbe  master  workman,  but  under  tbe  master  workman's 
direction,  by  tbe  pupils.  Tbey  sbould  come  out  of  tbe  scbool  not  as 
insignificant,  in  themselves  belpless,  fragments  of  some  sbop,  but 
tbougbtfol,  skilled  artisans,  capable  and  willing  to  take  an  intelligent 
part  in  tbe  sbop,  or,  if  need  be^  to  turn  out  independently  full  pieces  of 
work  from  tbeir  beginnings. 

Grave  bardsbip  and  physical  detriment  comes  to  boys  wben  tbey 
are  allowed,  as  is  not  infrequently  the  case  in  reservation  boarding 
scbools  and  even  in  nonreservation  training  schools,  to  enter  the  work- 
shops at  too  tender  an  age.  No  boy  can  be  safely  apprenticed  in  any 
single  trade — tbat  of  shoemaker,  tailor,  carpenter,  etc. — before  bis 
fifteenth  year,  and  nothing  need  be  lost,  while  much  can  be  gained,  if 
this  is  deferred  until  bis  sixteentb  or  seventeenth  year,  if,  in  the  mean- 
while, be  is  taught  and  trained  in  a  well  directed  and  all-sided  manual 
training  school. 

Industrial  teachers. — For  this  reason  I  am  prepared  strenuously  to 
recommend  that  in  reservation  boarding  scbools  the  position  of  indus- 
trial teacber  be  intrusted  only  to  persons  wbo  are  adepts  in  tbe  methods 
of  the  modem  manual-ti*aining  scbool,  and  that  in  their  work  tbey  be 
confined  to  the  duties  of  a  manual  training  scbool  teacher,  directing 
wbatever  of  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  and  other  pursuits  tbat  maybe 
needed  in  tbe  school,  both  in  tbe  manual-training  sbop  and  on  tbe 
school  premises  generally. 

In  onler  to  accomplisb  this  it  may  become  necessary  in  some  cases 
to  increase  tbe  salary  of  tbe  industrial  teacber  so  as  to  secure  competent 
men,  but  the  greater  outlay  would  procure  ample  compensation  througb 
tbe  more  rapid  progress  of  the  children  in  every  department  of  work, 
industrial  and  literary,  through  tbeir  more  vigorous  physical  and  moral 
development,  througb  tbeir  greater  eagerness  and  more  thorough  prep- 
aration for  the  advanced  work  of  tbe  non-reservation  training  scbools, 
and  tbrough  their  fitness  and  enthusiasm  for  intelligent  ad^isanship 
which  they  would  take  with  them  from  school  into  practical  life. 
Besides,  the  employment  of  such  ateacherwouldin  many  cases  obviate 
tbe  necessity  of  employing  carpenters  and  otber  artisans,  whose  aggre- 
gate pay  in  many  schools  exceeds  tbat  of  tbe  proposed  industrial  and 
manual-training  teacher. 

Even  in  nonreservation  boarding  scbools  mucb  could  be  gained  by 
the  reconstruction  of  the  industrial  training  departments  on  a  similar 
basis.  In  fact,  it  is  held  by  many  tbat  pecuniary  loss  comes  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  much  loss  to  tbe  Indian  children,  througb  the  teaching 
of  certain  industries  in  these  schools.  This  applies  more  particularly 
to  sboemaking  and  t,ailoring.  It  is  held  that  both  shoes  and  clothing 
can  be  purchased  more  cheaply  than  they  can  be  made  at  the  schools, 
and  that,  at  tbe  same  time,  sboemaking  and  tailoring  are  ])ursuits  which 
none  of  tbe  boys  are  likely  to  follower  to  render  profitable  in  tbeir 
bomes  in  practical  life. 
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Compact  organizatioD. — ^The  fact,  also,  that  in  the  m^ority  of  tbese 
schools  the  different  workshops  are  ran  independently,  and  not  on  au 
organized  plan,  is  the  cause  of  serious  educational  loss  to  the  students. 
yfe  get  from  them  fair  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  etc.,  who  can  work 
passably  well  under  direction,  but  rarely  progressive  artisans  who 
control  the  details  of  their  trade.  A  vast  gain  would  come  from  more 
compact  organization  of  the  industrial  work,  through  the  higher  devel- 
opment and  increased  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  which  must 
result  from  sach  organization.  Through  compact  organization  every 
dollar  in  expenditure  is  made  to  tell  in  the  outcome,  whereas  loose  organi- 
zation, or  lack  of  it,  entails  much  loss  through  friction  and  ill-directed 
effort. 

I  would  earnestly  recommend,  therefore,  to  superintendents  interested 
in  the  solution  of  this  problem  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  modifying 
the  industrial  work  in  their  respective  schools  so  as  to  secure  a  higher 
degree  of  unity  and  better  educational  results.  This  object  could  be 
obtained  by  placing  all  of  the  various  departments  of  industrial  work 
in  each  school  under  the  direction  of  one  person,  thoroughly  posted 
and  skilled  in  the  methods  and  appliances  of  the  modern  manual  train- 
ing and  industrial  schools,  and  intrusting  the  work  in  the  several 
industrial  departments  to  competent  foremen,  working  under  his  direc- 
tion. Additional  gain  might  come  in  the  industrial  training  by  taking 
into  account  at  the  different  schools  the  local  Indian  industries,  such 
as  tanning  and  pottery  among  the  Pueblos,  blanket- weaving  and  silver 
work  among  the  Kavajoes,  boat-building  among  the  Indians  of  Paget 
Sound,  etc. 

Domestic  industries  for  girls. — Similar  advantages  might  be  gained 
by  more  compact  organization  of  the  various  departments  of  domes- 
tic industry  in  which  the  Indian  girls  are  trained.  Here,  too,  in 
kitchen,  dining  room,  laundry,  and  sewing  room,  many  schools  use  the 
children  chiefly  as  helping  hands,  and  afford  them  little,  if  any,  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  the  respective  domestic  arts  practiced  in  these 
rooms.  That  this  need  not  be  the  case  is  abundantly  proved  bv  the 
excellent  work  done  in  a  number  of  schools  in  these  directions,  wnere, 
through  judicious  supervision,  the  work  in  these  departments  is  some- 
what more  carefully  organized. 

In  order  to  secure  this  desirable,  more  compact  organization  of  all 
these  various  departments,  some  one,  under  the  supervision  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  school,  should  be  ma<ie  the  responsible  head  of  this 
work.  For  this  purpose  the  matron  should  be  selected.  She  is  now  in 
charge  of  all  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  school,  having  the  general  over- 
sight of  the  kitchen,  laundry,  dining  room,  and  dairy.  To  this  should 
be  added  the  general  supervision  of  the  sewing  room  and  other  depart- 
ment's of  domestic  industry  that  may  from  time  to  time  be  added  to  the 
school.  She  should  have  power  to  insist  that  in  all  these  departments 
the  detail  of  girls  be  given  not  only  the  opportunities  to  work  for  the 
school,  but  ample  and  systematic  instruction  concerning  the  work  done. 
They  should  not  merely  imitate  manipulations,  but  know  the  reasons 
therefor — arranging  dormitories,  setting  tables,  cooking  food,  washing 
and  ironing,  cutting  and  fitting  clothes,  sewing,  mending,  knitting  said 
embroidering,  weaving  and  plaiting,  intelligently,  controlling  the  pur- 
pose of  what  they  do  and  the  means  used  in  accomplishing  their  objects. 

Matron's  position. — It  is  true  that  in  order  to  accomplish  this  it  will 
become  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  appreciate  justly  the  importance  of  the 
matron's  office.  The  matron  is  not  a  mere  housekeeper.  She  should  be 
to  the  childi'en  a  true  mother  in  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the 
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adalt  members  of  the  school  home,  watching  over  each  one  in  accord- 
ance with  his  individual  natare,  doing  in  this  respect  what  even  the 
saperintendent  of  the  school  can  not  do  from  the  very  natare  of  his 
position,  more  particularly  if  the  superintendent  is  a  man.  In  addition 
to  this  she  should  stand  to  the  domestic  industries  pursued  by  the  girls 
in  the  same  relation  in  which  tlie  industrial  teacher  stands  to  the  in- 
dustries pursued  by  the  boys.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  due  time  this 
fact  will  be  universally  recognized  by  all  who  have  a  voice  in  deter- 
mining the  character  and  value  of  positions  in  the  school  work.  Her 
salary  should  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  a  principal  teacher  in  the 
school,  and  in  authority  and  respect  her  position  should  be  inferior  only 
to  that  of  the  superintendent  of  the  school.  Until  this  is  the  case  it  is 
needless  to  make  definite  propositions  concerning  the  more  compact 
organization  of  the  domestic  industrial  work  in  the  Indian  schools. 
The  matter,  therefore,  will  have  to  be  left  for  the  present  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  more  and  more  favorable  conditions  in  the  respective 
schools  of  the  service. 

COUBSE  OP  STUDY. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  I  have  remodeled  the  course  of  study  for  the  Indian  schools. 
In  this  work  the  day  schools,  reservation  boarding  schools,  and  non- 
reservation  boarding  schools  are  kept  distinct,  and  considered  as  suc- 
cessive steps  in  the  full  education  afforded  by  the  Government  schools. 
The  normal  age  for  day  school  pupils  was  assumed  to  be  between  6  and 
10  years;  that  of  the  reservation  boarding  school  pupils  between  10  and 
16  years,  although  many,  possibly  the  majority,  may  complete  the  work 
laid  out  by  their  fourteenth  year  of  age. 

Day  Bohooli. — Day  schools  are  expected  to  give  to  the  child  the  ability 
to  speak  English  sufficient  for  his  daily  needs,  ability  to  read  and 
write  English  within  the  same  limita  and  within  the  limits  of  the  Third 
Beader ;  simple  directions  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  body  and 
care  of  the  health,  as  well  as  suitable  physical  training;  the  use  of 
objects  and  kindergarten  material  in  gaining  and  expressing  notions 
of  number,  color,  and  form;  practice  in  simple  arithmetical  operations; 
skill  in  drawing,  weaving,  knitting,  sewing,  and  other  suitable  occupa- 
taons;  singing  by  rote,  and  practice  in  simple  tonic  sol-fa  and  staff  nota- 
tions; garden  work  and  flower  culture. 

Reservation  boarding  schools. — ^The  reservation  boarding  schools  are 
expected  to  give  to  the  children,  in  addition  to  this,  ability  to  read  and 
write  English  within  the  limits  of  the  third  and  fourth  reader  litera- 
ture; practical  control  of  arithmetic  within  the  limits  of  daily  life;  sim- 
ple instruction  in  hygienic  life,  ventilation,  and  selection  of  food;  care 
of  the  sick,  and  suitable  physical  training;  clear  rudimentary  notions 
of  geography,  and  a  fund  of  historical  anecdotes;  advanced  kinder- 
garten work  and  sloyd,  with  special  reference  to  the  industrial  needs 
of  the  locality  of  the  school;  drawing  and  other  suitable  occupations; 
singing  by  rote  and  practice  in  staff  notation;  garden  work;  suitable 
agricultural  and  domestic  industries. 

Honreservation  boarding  schools. — ^The  nonreservation  boarding  school 
is  expected  to  carry  the  pupil  as  far  beyond  these  limits  as  conditions 
may  permit. 

Difficulties. — ^In  the  present  organization  of  the  schools  it  is  impossible 
to  adhere  strictly  to  these  limitations,  partly  because  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  day  schools  to  accommodate  the  smaller  children, 
partly  because  many  reservation  schools  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
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exceeding  their  course  of  study^  and  still  farther  becaase  no  definite 
system  of  transfers  has  yet  been  inaagurated  in  the  Indian  schools.  It 
shall  be  my  aim  to  gradually  and  steadily  remedy  these  hindrances,  to 
adhere  more  and  more  strictly  to  the  proposed  plan,  and  to  devise  and 
to  carry  ont  a  just  and  satisractory  system  of  transfers. 

Text-books. — In  working  oat  the  details  of  the  coarse  of  study  it 
became  necessary,  on  the  one  hand,  to  find  for  the  Indian  children  more 
suitable  books  than  those  heretofore  in  use;  on  the  other  band,  to  sug- 
gest modifications  in  the  methods  of  work. 

Beaders. — ^Tbe  first  of  these  objects  offered  many  difficulties,  both  in 
the  selection  of  regular  readers  and  in  the  selection  of  supplemental 
reading  matter.  In  order  that  the  child's  mind  may  assimilate  what- 
ever instruction  and  inspiration  the  reading  books  may  afford,  it  is 
needful  that  the  child's  experience  and  surroundings  should  afford 
foots  and  points  of  resemblance  to  whatever  new  matter  the  books  may 
bring.  A  majority  of  readers  and  supplemen  tal  readingbooks,  although 
they  contain  much  that  appeals  to  the  mind  of  the  child  brought  up  iu 
the  midst  of  full-grown  civilization,  contain  comparatively  little  to 
stimulate  and  attract  the  mind  of  the  young  Indian  whose  home  sur- 
roundings have  been  touched  very  scantily  by  the  arts  of  civilization. 
For  this  reason  it  was  decided  to  select  a  series  of  readers  which  bases 
its  selections  largely  upon  the  observation  and  love  of  nature,  and 
which,  conseqaently,  on  every  page,  affords  points  of  contact  with  the 
child's  experience  and  finds  the  opportunities  for  illustration  in  the 
child's  surroundings.  For  the  same  reason  the  supplementary  reading 
matter  is  selec^ted  at  first  almost  exclusively  on  the  side  of  nature 
study,  progressing  gradually,  but  not  on  that  account  less  positively, 
to  tlie  domain  of  history  and  literary  arts. 

For  details  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  appended  "Course  of 
work  and  text-books  adopted  for  Indian  schools,"  which  forms  a  part 
of  this  report.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  supplementary  reading 
matter  the  day  schools  have  6  books  devoted  to  nature  study  and  only 
3  to  geography  and  literature,  whereas  the  reservation  boarding 
schools  have,  for  the  6  books  devoted  to  natare  study,  13  devoted  to 
other  subjects,  and  in  the  nonreservation  training  schools  30  volumes 
on  other  subjects  accompany  7  books  on  nature  study. 

Such  a  course  might  not  satisfy  schools  located  in  highly  cultured 
communities,  but  it  prepares  the  Indian  yoath  thoroughly  and  solidly 
to  enter  such  communities  and  to  grow  gradually  and  surely  into  full 
fellowship  with  the  best. 

Geography  and  history. — For  similar  reasons,  the  text-book  course  iu 
geography  has  been  reduced  m  extent  but  increased  in  intensity.  *  Dur- 
ing the  day  school  period  the  work  in  geography  is  largely  incidental ; 
during  the  reservation  school  period  it  is  confined  to  Frytfs  Primary 
Geography,  and  during  the  nonreservation  school  period  to  Butler's 
Elementary  Geography.  Similarly,  the  text-book  course  of  American 
History  is  limited  to  Montgomery's  Beginners'  American  History;  but, 
as  was  indicated  above,  the  supplementary  reading  course  affords  abun- 
dant opportunities  for  unlimited  extension  on  the  solid  basis  thus  pro- 
vided. 

Syllabuses  of  work. — In  order  to  secure  the  modifications  in  the  meth- 
ods of  work  needed  for  the  successful  conduct  of  the  Indian  schools,  I 
am,  under  the  direction  of  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  pre- 
paring printed  directions  for  the  teachers,  in  the  shape  of  syllabuses, 
bearing  on  the  different  subjects  of  instruction.  Two  of  these,  one  on 
the  subject  of  language  work  and  the  other  on  the  subject  of  number 
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work,  haye  already  been  pablished  and  distribnted.  The  syllabas  on 
language  work  contains,  also,  directions  concerning  the  mdimentaiy 
work  in  the  study  of  plants  aiid  animals,  of  geography  and  form.  Addi- 
ti(Nial  syllabuses  will  be  prepared  as  soon  as  time  will  allow,  and  in 
the  order  here  indicated,  cm  the  study  of  form  and  drawing,  on  geogra- 
phy, including  nature  stuoy,  and  on  history. 

Drawing. — ^A  strenuous  effort  will  be  made  to  introduce  into  the 
schools  elementary  drawing,  more  i>articularly  in  connection  with  lan- 
guage work,  and  with  nature  study,  under  the  direction  of  the  regular 
teachers,  and  to  induce  the  teachers  in  the  different  schools  to  take  a 
direct  and  intelligent  interest  in  elementary  drawing,  connecting  what- 
ever may  be  done  in  other  departments  of  the  school  in  this  direction 
with  their  own  work. 

I  fear,  however,  that  because  of  the  unfortunate  reduction  in  the  force 
of  supervisors  made  in  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  of  1895, 1  shall  be 
so  much  hampered  in  my  work  as  to  seriously  retard  the  preparation 
and  promulgation  of  these  much  needed  directions,  unless  the  Honor- 
able Secretary  of  the  Interior  can  find  some  other  way  to  afford  me  the 
assistance  which  I  need  in  the  work  of  inspection  and  in  the  routine  of 
my  office. 

Prindples  of  method. — ^These  syllabuses  are  based  throughout  On  well- 
defined  principles  of  method.  At  every  point  the  work  rests  on  the 
pupil's  growing  personal  experience,  and  is  expected  to  be  so  managed 
as  to  stimulate  in  his  mind  spontaneous  interest  in  the  subjects  under 
consideration  and  spontaneous  purpose  connected  therewith.  In  the 
achievement  of  these  purposes  the  school  is  to  lend  a  helping  hand  so  ^ 
as  to  lead  the  pupil  steadily  and  expeditiously  on  the  ground  of  what- ' 
ever  experience  he  may  be  gathering  to  conscious,  intelligent,  and 
beneficent  life  practice  and  life  conduct.  At  every  step  the  pupil  is  not 
merely  a  learner,  but  also  a  doer.  In  fact,  he  is  never  a  learner  for  the 
sake  of  mere  knowing,  but  always  with  clear  reference  to  something 
that  is  to  be  done  with  the  help  of  the  knowledge  he  may  be  gaining. 
In  its  very  construction  the  Indian  school  is  well  adapted  to  this.  In 
the  day  school  the  teacher  has  abundant  opportunities  to  intersperse 
the  hours  of  instruction  with  the  hours  of  work,  and  in  the  boarding 
schools  pupils  give  regularly  one-half  the  day  to  instruction  and  one- 
half  to  work. 

Naturally  the  children  in  such  instruction  have  much  to  do  with 
things  and  materials  in  ways  which  the  so-called  object  teaching  and 
the  kindergarten  have  opened.  Their  first  work  in  arithmetic  is  done 
wholly  with  things  and  with  simple  pictures  of  things,  and  later  on 
they  find  ample  scope  to  apply  their  arithmetical  skill  in  the  agricul- 
tural, industrial,  and  economic  pursuits  connected  with  the  life  at 
school.  Similarly,  their  first  language  instruction  is  based  wholly 
njHm  their  own  knowledge  of  things  and  events  and  upon  simple  pic- 
torial representations  of  these,  and  subsequently  they  find  ample 
opportunity  to  use  their  growing  control  of  language  in  the  discussions 
and  debates,  as  well  as  in  the  verbal  and  written  descriptions,  accounts, 
and  reports  of  work  done,  for  which  school  life  affords  and  procures 
the  occasion.  It  is  needless  to  extend  my  remarks  further  upon  this 
subject,  inasmuch  as  the  two  syllabuses  already  published  render  these 
matters  sufficiently  clear. 

Drawing  and  music. — Permit  me,  however,  to  direct  your  attention 
specially  to  the  great  desirability  of  systematic  instruction  in  both  draw- 
ing and  music  in  the  Indian  schools.  In  the  first  place,  the  Indian  youth 
have  a  decided  talent  for  these  arts  and  find  in  tbem  much  joy  and 
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inspiration,  mncb  that  makes  the  school  attractive  and  dear  to  them, 
and  reconcUes  them  to  its  constraints  and  hardships  in  other  directions. 
They  are  to  the  main  work  of  the  school  in  this  respect  as  the  traces  or 
chains  by  which  heavy  burdens  are  moved.  Drawing  and  music,  prop- 
erly taught,  furnish  material  for  universal  languages,  through  which, 
respectively,  ideas  and  emotions  are  communicated,  and  for  these  rea-  ^ 
sons  tiiey  gain  additional  value  in  the  Indian  school,  in  which  the  chil- ' 
dren  and  the  teachers  speak  originally  different  languages.  Concern- 
ing their  general  value  as  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  manual  and 
moral  development  of  youth,  which  is  so  universally  conceded  in  the 
public  schools  of  our  land,  it  is  needless  to  add  anything  more. 

Kindergartens. — Many  of  the  more  thoughtful  superintendents  and 
teachers  in  the  Indian  service  have  repeatedly  urged  the  Indian  Office 
to  establish,  in  connection  with  Indian  schools,  wherever  this  may  be 
found  feasible,  kindergartens.  I  understand  that  the  kindergarten  as 
a  factor  in  the  early  education  of  the  Indians  has  been  satisfactorily 
tested  in  the  schools  of  the  Indian  Territory,  more  particularly  among 
the  Oherokees,  and  has  been  found  more  elective  than  any  other  agency 
in  leading  the  Indians,  both  young  and  oM,  to  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  work  and  in  giving  to  them  the  progressive  tendency  with- 
out which  civilization  is  unthinkable.  Successful  kindergartens  have 
also  been  carried  on  at  Fort  Defiance  and  Osage  and,  x)ossibly,  at  other 
schools.  Under  your  direction,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  kindergartens  will  be  established  and  carried 
on  during  the  coming  year  at  Haskell  Institute,  Chilocco,  Fort  Mojave, 
Santa  Fi,  Fort  Hall,  Fort  Peck,  Oneida,  and  among  the  Navajoes  at 
Fort  Defiance  and  the  Arapahoes  and  Sac  and  Fox  in  Oklahoma  as 
soon  as  arrangements  for  this  purpose  can  be  completed. 

SOOIAL  TRAINING. 

A  question  of  much  interest  in  the  education  of  Indian  youth  is  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  social  training  to  be  given  at  Indian 
schools.  Unfortunately  the  school,  as  such,  has  an  excessive  tendency 
towards  egoistic  individualism.  In  the  dinin<::  room,  in  the  dormitory, 
in  the  schoolroom,  the  children  are,  for  the  sake,  it  is  claimed,  of  order 
and  discipline,  strenuously  isolated,  bidden  to  attend  exclusively  to 
their  own  needs  and  not  to  interfere  or  even  take  an  interest  in  others. 
While,  to  a  certain  extent,  this  isolation  of  children  is  unavoidable, 
and  even  desirable,  the  school  should  provide  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  and  nurture  of  the  children's  social  instincts.  They  should 
learn  to  take  a  common  interest  in  the  condition  of  their  mess  table, 
their  dormitory,  their  schoolroom,  the  school  grounds.  Each  indi- 
vidual should,  indeed,  zealously  hoe  his  own  row,  but  he  should  do  so 
with  a  constant  and  benevolent  regard  to  his  neighbors'  rows,  and  with 
an  intelligent  and  generous  pride  in  the  entire  field. 

In  the  dining  room  this  tendency  may  be  encouraged  by  making  the 
members  of  each  mess  table  responsible  as  a  whole  for  the  condition  of 
the  table  and  by  encouraging  the  thoughtful  and  unified  ornamentation 
.  of  each  table  by  its  members.  In  the  dormitories  social  cooperation 
may  be  encouraged  by  dividing  the  inmates  of  the  dormitory  into  con- 
venient groups  and  by  encouraging  unified  decoration  of  the  groups  by 
its  members.  These  groups  may  be  partitioned  off  from  each  other  by 
inexpensive  curtains  or  in  any  other  convenient  way.  Similarly,  the 
decoration  of  the  school  giounds  may  be  utilized  lor  the  same  pnipose. 
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In  the  agricoltaral,  iodastrial,  and  economic  work  of^the  school  a 
healthy  emulation,  establishing  and  fostering  public^  spirit  in  the 
children's  minds,  may  be  encouraged  by  similar  measures.  Details  of 
children  in  these  matters  should  be  made  not  merely  that  they  may  do 
a  certain  amount  of  work  or  drudgery  for  a  given  time,  but  that  they 
may  complete  the  given  task  to  its  legitimate  end,  from  seed  time  to 
harvest,  receiving  credit  for  the  work  and  enjoying  in  its  fullness  the 
gratification  of  a  work  well  done.  Becords  should  be  kept  by  all  the 
groups,  under  suitable  supervision,  of  the  entire  history  of  the  work. 

To  employ  the  children  merely  as  hands  or  servants  in  certain  frag- 
ments of  work — the  whole  credit  of  which  is  assumed  by  the  mana- 
gers— ^is  to  rob  them  of  the  chief  educational  stimulus  that  lies  in  work 
well  done;  is  to  make  of  them  mere  toilers  without  purpose  or  hope, 
without  gratitude  or  aspiration,  making  exertion  only  under  the  la^ 
of  necessity,  and  strangers  to  the  sweet  joys  of  productive  and  crea- 
tive labor  which  alone  make  life  worth  living.  Furthermore,  this 
method  of  keeping  the  children  merely  busy  isolates  each  child  from 
all  the  rest  in  his  group,  renders  each  one  eager  to  shirk  at  the  expense 
of  his  neighbor,  makes  of  the  teacher  a  taskmaster  rather  than  a 
trusted  counselor  and  guide,  nips  social  instincts  in  the  germ,  and  hope- 
lessly stifles  every  benevolent  impulse.  Common  endeavor  becomes 
impossible,  and  each  member  of  the  group  is  intent  chiefly  upon  mak- 
ing his  own  burden  light. 

In  the  schoolroom,  too,  methods  should  be  so  modified — and  this  is 
plainly  indicated  in  the  syllabuses  on  language  and  number  work  men- 
tioned above — as  to  connect  every  individual  effort  with  some  social 
aim  in  which  the  school  as  a  whole  or  convenient  groups  of  children 
have  a  common  vital  interest.  When  a  child  reads  he  should  do  so  not 
merely  in  order  to  prove  to  the  teacher  or  other  critics  that  he  can  read, 
but  in  order  to  convey  information  or  to  give  pleasure  to  his  associates. 
When  he  writes  he  should  do  so  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  indi- 
vidual practice  that  lies  in  the  exercise,  but  with  some  of  the  legitimate 
social  purposes  of  writing  in  view.  In  this  respect  even  competitive 
games  similar  to  the  old-fashioned  spelling  match  are  vastly  more  pro- 
ductive of  good  than  the  traditional  recitation  treadmill  of  the  ordinary 
school.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  devise  in  all  subjects  of  instruction, 
as  has  been  shown  in  the  above-mentioned  syllabuses,  plays  and  games 
which  are  free  from  the  competitive  spirit,  and  the  charm  of  which  lies 
in  the  mutual  striving  toward  a  common  end. 

Morning  exerciBes. — Morning  exercises,  the  outdoor  games^  and  the 
evening  nour  afibrd  valuable  opportunities  for  social  training.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  morning  exercises  should  be  the  stimulation  of 
a  deep  sense  of  unity  among  all  concerned,  based  upon  high,  common 
aspirations  and  upon  the  growing  conviction  of  individual  responsi- 
sibility  with  reference  to  the  common  pur]>osc^of  being  together.  The 
reading  and  recitation  of  gems  of  thought  and  feeling,  moral  and  reli- 
gious, the  singing  of  songs  that  stir  the  deeper  emotions  of  the  soul 
afford  ample  material  for  such  exercises.  They  should  be  managed, 
however,  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  not  always  an  authoritative  superin- 
tendent or  teacher  who  does  the  work,  but  that  all  the  children,  indi- 
vidually, in  groups,  or  as  a  whole,  may  contribute  ^actively  and  sponta- 
neously therein.  There  should  never  be  anything  perfunctory  in  these 
exercises;  everything  that  is  done  should  go  from  heart  to  heart;  even 
the  prayer  should  be  omitted  if  it  has  shrunk  into  a  mere  ceremony. 

Outdoor  games. — ^Much  attention  should  be  given  to  outdoor  games- 
While  nothing  should  be  done  to  deprive  them  of  the  freedom  for  the 
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exercise  of  iudividual  prowess  and  iugenuity,  which  renders  them  so 
effective  in  the  development  of  self-reliance,  they  ^ould  not  be  allowed 
to  ran  into  riotous  savagery  and  brutal  disregard  of  others.  With  the 
help  of  the  older  children,  tact  and  foresight  on  the  part  of  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  will  never  fail  in  eiforts  to  devise  methods  for 
controlling  these  games  and  for  imparting  to  them,  if  they  are  compet- 
itive, the  dignity  and  generosity  of  the  old  Greek  games,  and,  if  they 
are  cooperative,  the  stimulating  grace  and  beauty  of  the  modern  Ger- 
man calisthenic  Reigen. 

Evening  honr. — The  evening  hour,  not  infrequently  designated  as  the 
study  hour,  should  frequently  be  devoted  to  social  exercises,  iu  which 
teachers  and  pupils  unite,  and  in  which  all  they  may  have  learned  at 
school  is  applied  in  mutual  efforts  to  stimulate  interest  and  give  pleas- 
ure. Recitals,  dialogues,  debates,  readings,  accounts,  of  experiences, 
descriptions  of  things  seen,  songs,  quartettes,  orchestral  music,  now 
and  then  a  short  lecture,  physical  and  ciieniical  experiments,  lantern 
exhibitions,  calisthenic  drUls,  etc.,  afford  ample  material  for  evening 
entertainments,  of  which  two  each  week  would  not  be  too  many.  On 
the  other  hand,  drawing,  whittling,  wood-carving,  knitting,  crocheting, 
embroidery,  etc.,  coupled  with  readings  by  some  good  reader,  or  an 
occasional  song,  or  instrumental  music,  afford  ample  material  for  quieter 
evenings  intervening  between  the  entertainments.  Study  during  these 
times  need  not  be  excluded,  but  coniiued  to  older  children  and  to  favor- 
able conditions  with  reference  to  lighting,  ventilation,  and  freedom 
from  disturbance. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  enlist  the  pupils'  living  interest  in  even- 
ings so  spent,  and,  with  the  help  of  these  programmes,  to  direct  their 
thoughts  to  the  deeper  concerns  of  life,  and  to  cultivate  their  tastes 
for  true  beauty  so  that  there  will  be  little  need,  in  order  to  entertain 
the  children  so  trained,  to  have  recourse  to  the  evening  party,  to  the 
demoralizing  frivolities  of  the  round  dance,  or  to  the  debasing  excite- 
ment of  the  card  table. 

MOBAL  AKD  BELIGIOUS  TBAINOa. 

The  moral  and  religious  training  in  Indian  education,  as  in  all  other 
education,  is  of  paramount  importance.  It  gives  direction  and  perma- 
nence to  whatever  else  may  be  done  in  the  educational  work.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  established  religions,  the  religious  spirit  has  been  so  over- 
laid with  matters  of  creed  and  ritual  that  it  has  become  extremely 
difficult  to  give  religious  instruction  and  training  in  public  institutions 
without  danger  of  offense  to  some  denomination  that  may  consider  its 
interests  neglected  or  its  doctrines  impugned.  Kevertheless,  it  seems 
that  all  the  various  denominations  and  sects  are  steadily  reaching  an 
agreement  that  schools  «nay  without  injury  to  any  one  of  these  sects 
and  denominations  and,  indeed,  with  profit  to  them  all,  lead  the  chil- 
dren through  instruction  and  training  to  the  love  of  God  and  man,  and 
that  this  may  be  done  effectively  without  touching  ux)on  any  of  the  doc- 
trinal points  that  separate  religious  people  into  competing  groups. 

It  is  evident  that  in  these  matters  the  Indian  schools  can  not  lead» 
but  must  of  necessity  follow  public  opinion  and  professional  practice 
established  in  the  public  school  systems  of  the  land.  It  is,  therefore, 
earnestly  recommended  that  superintendents  and  teachers  place  them- 
selves in  sympathetic  relations  with  the  religious  tendency  of  the 
locality  in  which  they  labor,  that  through  example,  instruction  and 
simple  religious  practices  in  the  schools  they  cultivate  in  the  childxeD 
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leverenee  and  good  will.  Prayer,  if  prayer  is  in  their  hearts,  the 
religions  song,  and  the  simple  teachings  of  the  Bible  afford  abundant 
material  fbr  this.  Throughout,  however,  in  prayer,  song,  or  Bible  read- 
ing everything  should  be  avoided,  in  substance  and  form,  that  has  in  any 
way  a  proselyting  tendency. 

Prayer,  song,  and  Bible  reading  should  be  wholly  free  from  mysti^- 
ing  allasions  and  sentimente,  but  rich  and  forceful  in  the  simple  ear- 
nestness with  which  they  lead  the  heart  to  God,  to  virtue,  to  benevo- 
lence, to  reverence,  to  self  abnegation,  and  to  devotion.  Special  occa- 
sions for  this  are  afforded  by  the  morning  and  evening  exercises  and 
by  Sunday  exercises  established  in  accordance  with  paragraph  69  a( 
of  the  Indian  school  rules,  which  prescribes  that — 

•  Pupils  of  GovemmeDt  sohools  shall  be  encoaraffed  to  attend  the  ohnroheB  and  Sun- 
day schools  of  theiz  respective  denominations,  rupils  who  can  not  be  thus  aocom-r 
modated  shall  be  assembled  during  some  suitable  hour  for  religious  and  ethicid.  exe^i 
oises  of  a  strictly  undenominational  character. 

The  moral  instruction  that  may  be  given  on  these  occasions  will, 
however,  bear  little  fruit  in  the  lives  of  the  children  unless  there  is 
established  at  the  same  time  in  the  school  life  as  a  whole  a  moral 
atmosphere  in  fall  accord  with  these  moral  instructions.  Ethical  les- 
sons must  be  emphasized  by  the  example  of  all  the  older  members  of 
the  school  household  in  corresponding  ethical  conduct.  Their  life 
practice  must  rest  clearly  upon  the  precepts  of  these  lessons.  All  the 
arrangements  of  the  school  household,  in  dormitory,  dining  room, 
schoolroom,  workshop,  and  on  the  farm,  must  breathe  this  ethical  spirit 
and  must  afford  the  pupils  abundant  opportunities  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  precepts. 

The  school  that  preaches  reverence,  gentleness  of  spirit,  and  generous 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  others  can  inculcate  these  things  in  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  the  children  only  in  the  measure  in  which  in  theif 
intercourse  with  each  other  and  with  the  children,  the  superintendentS| 
teachers,  and  other  employes  of  the  school  are  guided  by  these  princi- 
ples of  conduct.  To  one  who  is  himself  reverent,  gentle  of  spirit,  and 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  others,  all  these  things  are  easy,  because  to 
him  they  are  natural.  But  to  one  who  is  himself  devoid  of  these  quali^ 
ties  they  are  impossible,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  service  his  conneo* 
tion  therewith  ought  to  be  severed.  ; 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Much  treasure  has  been  expended  by  the  Government  in  the  ereo** 
tion  of  school  buildings,  but  in  most  cases  these  are  not  only  lacking  in 
the  simplest  requirements  of  architectural  grace,  but  quite  deficient  in 
the  provisions  made  for  sewage,  lighting,  ventilation,  and  sanitary 
requirements  generally.  As  a  rule  schoolrooms  and  dormitories  are 
wholly  without  provisions  for  ventilation  except  what  may  be  afforded 
through  windows,  doors,  and  seepage.  There  are  many  simple  and 
inexpensive  ways  for  correcting  such  shortcomings,  and  a  circular  letter 
describing  such  simple  expedients,  accompanied  by  a  request  on  the 
part  of  the  Indian  Office  to  agents  and  superintendents  to  give  imme- 
diate attention  to  this  matter,  would  do  much  to  improve  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  buildings  and  to  lessen  sickness  and  death  among  the 
Indian  children. 

In  this  connection  permit  me  to  protest  against  the  not  uncommon 
practice  of  crowdiDg  children  into  dormitories,  placing  beds  almost  in 
close  contact,  and  putting  from  two  to  four  children  in  one  bed.    The 
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praotioe  is  unclean  and  demoralizing  in  the  extreme,  and  should  be 
peremptorily  forbidden. 

The  Ughting  of  schoolrooms,  even  in  comparatively  new  boildings, 
is  singularly  defective.  In  many  cases  there  is  an  insufficiency  of  light, 
the  light  falling  into  a  deep  room  from  two  or  at  the  most  three  win- 
dows in  the  narrower  sides.  In  many  cases  the  light  falls  upon  the 
children's  desks  from  opposite  sides.  In  short,  schoobrooms  are  exceed- 
ingly rare  in  which  proper  care  is  taken  of  the  pupil's  eyesight,  through 
proper  care  in  lighting  the  rooms.  This  fact  becomes  doubly  serious 
in  schools  where  the  children  are  afflicted  with  granular  eyelids  or 
other  diseases  of  the  eye. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  too,  the  lighting  of  the  schoolrooms  at 
night,  during  the  so-called  study  hour,  is  singularly  insufficient.  A 
few  kerosene  lamps,  fed  by  some  cheap  oil  and  filling  the  room  with 
unwholesome  gases,  seem  to  be  all  the  Indian  school  can  afford. 
There  is  but  one  of  the  larger  schools,  Carlisle,  that  is  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity— and  the  expense  of  this  was  not  borne  by  the  Government — 
}^et  it  would  involve  a  comparatively  small  expenditure  of  money  to 
ight  all  the  larger  schools  by  electricity  and  to  heat  them  by  stecun  or 
water.  This  would  not  only  remove  the  many  evils  of  the  insufficient 
and  poison-breeding  method  of  lighting  large  institutions  by  kerosene 
lamps  and  of  heating  them  by  means  of  unsafe  and  unsanitary  stoves, 
but  would  remove  the  chief  cause  for  expensive  conflagrations  which, 
from  time  to  time,  consume  many  times  the  amount  that  would  be 
needed  in  rendering  such  losses  impossible.  An  expenditure  of 
$100,000  would  be  more  than  ample  to  furnish  twelve  or  more  of  the 
larger  school  plants  with  the  necessary  apparatus  for  steam  heating 
and  electric  lighting,  and  would  secure  more  than  compensating  safety 
against  destructive  conflagrations.  It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that 
Congress  at  its  next  session  will  enable  the  Indian  Office  to  make  these 
much-needed  improvements. 

The  remarks  made  above  with  reference  to  the  schoolrooms  and 
dormitories  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  construction  of  the  kitchen, 
tlie  dining  room,  and  other  apartments  so  far  as  lighting  and  ventila- 
tion are  concerned.  They  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  the  bath- 
rooms, wash  rooms,  and  to  the  play  rooms  or  assembly  rooms  for  the 
boys  and  girls. 

In  many  cases  the  question  of  outhouses  is  somewhat  awkwardly 
handled.  In  the  majority  of  these  instances  it  is  claimed  that  the  short- 
comings are  due  to  defective  drainage,  insufficient  provision  for  sew- 
age, or  imperfect  water  supply.  There  seems  to  be  little  excuse,  how- 
ever, for  defective  arrangements  in  the  outhouses  in  localities  where 
there  is  every  opportunity  for  the  construction  of  thoroughly  comfort- 
able and  inodorous  diy-earth  closets,  which,  for  the  sake  of  decency,  as 
well  as  for  weighty  hygienic  considerations,  should,  in  all  cases,  be 
connected  with  the  buildings  by  covered  walks. 

I  would  earnestly  recommend,  also,  that  in  the  construction  of  new 
school  plants,  more  particularly  on  Indian  reservations,  the  custom  of 
erecting  buildings  more  than  one  story  in  height  be  abandoned.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  buildings  of  2  or  3  stories  are  inferior  to  1-story 
houses  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  they  increase  the  danger  to  the 
inmates  in  case  of  fire.  Besides,  inquiries  which  I  have  made  into  this 
subject  have  elicited  the  fact  that  two  1-story  buildings  will  cost  less 
than  one  2-story  building  of  the  same  capacity  furnished  with  the  neces- 
sary fire  escapes.    It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  expense  of  additional 
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area  oovered  by  the  l-story  buildings  does  not  enter  as  a  factor  with 
Indian  schools. 

In  the  matter  of  school  appliances,  I  beg  to  be  permitted  to  reserve 
my  report  for  a  fatore  occasion,  when  I  shall  have  completed  inqniries 
on  t^is  subject  now  in  progress. 

NEW  SCHEDULE  OF  SALABIES. 

Much  complaint  has  come  to  me  concerning  the  £a.ct  that  teachers  in 
the  Indian  schools  had  but  little  opportunity  for  promotion  or  for  any 
other  mark  of  appreciation  of  good  work  beyond  the  mere  continuance 
in  the  service.  Salaries  of  all  teachers  heretofore  were  the  same,  the 
wholly  inexperienced  newcomer  receiving  as  much  as  the  veteran  in 
the  service.  Promotions,  too,  from  the  position  of  teacher  to  that  of 
principal  teacher  or  of  superintendent  were  comparatively  rare,  new 
incumbents  being  generally  drawn  in  case  of  vacancy  from  the  civil- 
service  lists. 

In  accordance  with  your  wishes,  therefore,  concerning  this  subject^ 
I  have  prepared  a  new  schedule  of  salaries,  which  affords  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  reward  teachers  of  acknowledged  merit  by  suitable  promotion. 
Whereas,  heretofore,  the  uniform  salary  was  $600  per  annum — ^in  some 
cases  $720— they  now  range  from  $480  to  $720,  and  from  $540  to  $840. 
Ill  addition  to  this,  it  has  become  well  understood  among  teachers  that, 
in  fOling  vacancies  in  higher  positions,  my  recommendations  will  be  for 
promotions  of  persons  already  in  the  service,  rather  than  appointment 
horn  the  lists  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  I  am  pleased  to  learn 
tilat  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  fully  approves  these  meas* 
ores.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  by  this  policy,  the  morale  of  the  Indian 
school  service  will  be  vastly  improved. 

Salaries  of  bonded  Superintendents. — Much  dissatisfaction  has  been  occa- 
sioned among  the  superintendents  of  bonded  schools  by  the  horizontal 
reduction  of  all  salaries  of  such  superintendents,  with  one  exceptioui 
to  $1|600.  'When  it  is  remembered  that  some  of  these  schools  have  a 
capacity  of  from  350  to  500  children  and  an  average  attendance  of  from 
250  to  300  children,  and  that  others  do  not  reach  even  one-half  this  num- 
ber in  capacity  and  attendance,  this  dissatisfaction  with  the  legislation 
of  Congress  in  reference  to  this  matter  appears  justifiable.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  larger  school  bears  a  burden  of  professional  and 
financial  responsibility  vastly  greater  than  the  superintendent  of  the 
smaller  school  at  a  ratio  which  exceeds  the  ratio  of  size  in  the  school. 
Other  things  being  equal  he  must  bring  to  his  work  not  only  greater 
experience  and  greater  knowledge  of  details,  but  also  greater  executive 
vigor  and  foresight.  On  this  account  simplest  principles  of  business 
prudence  would  demand  that  these  facts  be  reconciled  in  some  measure 
in  the  salaries  paid  for  the  work  implied. 

If  this  measure  was  adopted  by  the  necessity  of  reducing  expenses 
this  could  have  been  accomplished  by  a  proportionate  reduction  of  all 
salaries  without  impairing  relative  differences  in  pay  due  to  relative 
resi)onsibilities  in  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  at  its  next 
session  will  reconsider  this  action  and  establish  a  more  equitable 
schedule  of  salaries  for  bonded  school  superintendents. 

OIVIL-SEBVIOE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Shortly  after  entering  upon  the  duties  of  my  office  I  became  convinced 
that  the  then  current  mode  of  examination  for  ascertaining  the  degree 
of  eligibility  of  candidates  for  the  classified  positions  in  the  Indian  serv- 
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toe  was  unsatisfactory.  T'lie  papers  sabmitted  to  me  contained  only 
scanty  and  vague  information  concerning  the  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  qualifications  of  the  candidates.  The  questions  submitted  at  the 
examinations  tested  the  candidates  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  minor 
facts  of  technical  outht  for  the  work  of  teaching.  They  appealed  in  no 
way  to  the  gains  that  come  to  the  teacher  through  professional  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  of  teaching  and  through  experience  therein.  In  the 
examination  of  candidates  for  the  snperintendency  there  was  nothing 
that  could  in  any  way  give  me  an  idea  of  their  business  habits  and 
administrative  qualities.  Similarly,  in  the  papers  of  eligible  matrons 
submitted  to  me  there  was  nothing  that  could  give  me  an  adequate 
notion  of  the  matronly  qualifications  of  candidates.  Candidates  for  the 
position  of  superintendentmerely  answered  questions  a  little  harder  and 
matrons  questions  a  little  easier  than  those  asked  of  candidates  for  the 
position  of  teacher,  and  on  the  same  subjects. 

In  short,  in  the  competitive  examinations,  professional  preparation 
and  experience,  administrative  ability,  mental  and  moral  efficiency, 
philanthropic  devotion,  and  the  like,  counted  for  nothing.  The  veteran 
and  genius  were  placed  on  a  par  with  the  neophyte  and  parrot.  This, 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  social  and  cultural  privations  involvea 
in  the  Indian  service,  its  uncertain  tenure  of  office,  and  its  physical 
hardships  render  the  Indian  school  service  in  itself  not  attractive,  kept 
many  desirable  candidates  fVom  the  competitive  examinations,  and  had 
a  tendency  to  lower  the  value  of  the  civil  service  list  of  eligibles. 

I  submitted  these  difficulties  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
my  inquiries  and  suggestions  were  received  with  marked  courtesy. 
The  Commission,  as  a  whole,  expressed  a  readiness  to  consider  my 
representations,  and,  as  far  as  the  civil  service  law  might  permit,  to 
modify  modes  of  examination  so  as  to  remove  the  inconveniences  men- 
tioned. As  a  result  of  the  deliberations  that  followed,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  ultimately  decided  to  adopt  in  the  main  the  plan  submitted 
to  them.    This  plan  was  based  upon  the  following  considecations: 

Pirst.  Inasmuch  as  in  the  education  of  the  Indians  the  school  is 
practically  the  sole  civilizing  influence  with  reference  to  the  pupil, 
comprehensive  grasp  of  the  subje<jt,  analytical  power,  fullness  of  detail 
in  knowledge,  vividness  of  presentation,  ability  to  adapt  the  material 
of  instruction  to  the  children's  needs,  and  a  certain  degree  of  artistic 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  teaclier,  are,  with  reference  to  the  subjects  of 
instruction,  prime  considerations,  compared  with  which  all  others  fall 
into  insignificance. 

Second.  Inasmuch  as  teaching  in  the  Indian  schools  rarely  exceeds 
the  limitations  of  the  primary  schools,  the  scholastic  requirements  on 
the  teachers'  part  can  safely  be  limited  to  the  requirements  of  a  second 
elementary  education. 

Third.  The  papers  of  eligibles  should  show  with  reasonable  clearness 
the  degree  of  physical  soundness,  moral  excellence,  professional  prep- 
aration, and  experience  of  the  applicant,  as  well  as  his  peculiar  fitness 
for  the  work  implied  in  his  position.  Persons  who  have  an  unsatis- 
factory record  in  these  things  should  be  excluded  from  these  examina- 
tions. 

In  order  to  accomplish  its  purpose  the  Civil  Ser\ice  Commission 
decided  to  call  to  its  aid  the  friendly  services  of  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners.  The  application  papers  of  candidates  containing  testi- 
monials and  references  are  submitted  to  the  secretary  of  the  board, 
who  makes  inquiries  concerning  their  value,  and  commimicates  ih# 
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Tesnlts  of  Ids  inquiries  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  On  the  basis 
of  these  the  applicant  is  received  or  rejected  for  examination. 

The  examinations  themselves  instead  of  being  as  heretofore,  exclu- 
sively textual,  presenting  a  number  of  set  text-book  questions  on  the 
various  subjects  of  examination,  are  to  be  made  mainly  topical,  require 
ing  the  oaiididates  to  treat  in  full  some  one  single  topic  with  reference 
to  each  subject  of  the  examination.  It  is  evident  that  by  this  method 
the  person  who  has  thought  much  and  closely  upon  the  subject,  whose 
mind  has  reached  maturity,  and  who,  through  x>ersonal  observation  and 
exi>erience|  has  learned  to  think  independently,  and  with  reference  to 
the  practicJEd  needs  of  life,  has  an  opportunity  to  show  his  superior  fit- 
ness for  the  work  required  in  the  Indian  schools.  Hereafter,  conse- 
quently, these  persons  will  stand  at  the  top  of  the  lists  and  will  no 
longer  be  outranked  by  young  graduates  fresh  from  school  who  base 
their  success  in  th^  examinations  chiefly  upon  recent  text-book  coaching. 

Applicants  for  the  x>osition  of  teacher  are  to  be  examined  in  this  way 
in  XMBdagogics,  arithmetic,  geometry,  natural  history,  geography,  his- 
tory, civil  government,  and  drawing;  and  their  skill  in  penmanship^ 
si)eliing,  punctuation,  and  grammar  are  to  be  tested  incidentally  in  con- 
nection with  their  work  on  the  subjects  above  mentioned. 

The  advanced  primary  teacher's  examination  includes  all  of  the  above 
with  higher  requirements  in  each  subject,  substituting,  however,  for  the 
study  of  natural  history  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  adding  the  sub- 
ject of  American  literature. 

The  principal  teacher^s  examination  lays  special  stress  on  school  man- 
agement, on  a  knowledge  of  methods,  and  history  of  education.  In 
addition  to  increasing  the  requirements  on  a  number  of  the  subjects 
previously  mentioned,  the  superintendent's  examination  tests  tlie  appli- 
cant more  particularly  on  questions  of  school  economics,  on  the  keep- 
ing of  accounts,  on  making  purchases,  on  matters  of  agriculture,  cattle 
breeding  and  the  like^  proiiciency  in  school  management  and  pedagogics 
and  the  needed  scholastic  attainments  largely  from  incidental  evidences 
in  his  papers  on  these  subjects. 

Similarly,  the  chief  test  of  a  candidate  for  the  position  of  matron  is 
found  in  her  ability  to  keep  household  accounts,  on  her  knowledge  of 
school  economics  and  hygiene,  and  on  methods  toward  the  children  in 
the  nursery,  the  dormitory,  the  schoolroom,  the  dining  room,  etc. 

At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  induce  desirable  persons  to  apply  for 
examination  for  the  Indian  school  service,  there  have  been  addressed 
to  presidents  of  norhial  schools  and  other  prominent  educational  insti- 
tutions letters  describing  the  kind  of  teachers  desired  for  the  Indian 
service,  and  requesting  them  to  induce  suitable  persons  to  apply  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  for  examination.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
reap  the  full  benefits  of  this  new  mode  of  examination  before  January, 
1895,  yet  the  few  new  papers  that  have  already  come  to  my  notice  vin- 
dicate clearly  the  wisdom  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  adopting 
this  course. 

In  connection  with  this  permit  me  to  add  that  I  have  inquired  with 
some  care  into  the  operation  of  the  civil-service  law  in  its  influence 
ui)on  the  Indian  school  service.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that,  in  spite 
of  the  inconveniences  mentioned,  and  in  spite  of  the  limitations  it 
imposes  upon  the  appointing  officers,  1  have  found  that  it  exerts,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  salutary  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  service. 
As  a  matter  of  course  incompetents  are  drawn  not  infrequently  from 
the  lists  of  eligibles,  yet,  if  an  incompetent  has  been  drawn  for  a  classi- 
fied position,  it  is  easy  to  correct  the  misfortune  by  removing  him. 
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If  to  this  we  add  the  fact  that  the  civil  service  rules  can  be  readily 
changed  wherever  they  operate  as  hindrances,  there  is  every  reason  to 
congratulate  the  Indian  school  service  xipou  the  fact  that  superintend- 
ents, teachers,  and  matrons  are  appointed  and  hold  their  positions 
under  the  civil-service  law,  and  that  the  present  administration  has 
seen  fit  to  add  to  these  the  assistant  teachers  heretofore  placed  in  the 
unclassified  service.  I  earnestly  hope  that  in  due  course  of  time  every 
IK>sition  in  the  Indian  school  service  will  come  within  the  provisions, 
or  at  least  under  the  spirit,  of  this  law.  Even  now  I  am  prepared  to 
recommend  earnestly  that  the  positions  of  disciplinarian,  industrial 
teacher,  and  seamstress  be  transferred  to  the  classified  lists  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

INDIAN  SUMMER  S0H00L8. 

In  accordance  with  your  directions  and  under  authority  issued  by  the 
Honorable  Se<;retary  of  the  Interior,  summer  institutes  for  Indian  work 
ers  were  convened  at  Chilocco,  Okla.,  from  July  2  to  7;  at  Santa  F6. 
N.  Mex.,  from  July  9  to  14;  at  Ohemawa,  Oreg.,  from  July  23  to  28;  at 
Fort  Shaw,  Mont.,  from  July  31  to  August  4;  and  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
from  August  13  to  18. 

These  institutes,  the  arrangements  for  which  were  effected  by  Super- 
visor Eakestraw,  proved  to  be  a  most  gratifying  success.  The  only 
one  in  which  the  attendance  fell  far  below  my  expectations  was  the  in- 
stitute at  Santa  F^,  but  the  failure  in  this  respect  was  wholly  due  to  the 
interruption  of  railroad  fa<5ilities  by  the  strike  of  the  American  Bail- 
way  Union,  which  had  reached  its  height  in  this  district  during  the  first 
half  of  July.  Nevertheless,  even  at  Santa  F^  a  fair  attendance  was 
secured  by  tbe  third  day  of  the  week,  and  much  earnest  enthusiasm 
characterized  the  proceedings  after  this  date. 

It  had  been  the  intention  to  bring  before  the  workers  a  series  of 
connected  and  systematic  instructions  on  methods  of  work  through  the 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  and  the  three  supervisors.  Unfor- 
tonately  in  the  month  of  June,  however,  I  was  deprived  of  the  services 
of  Supervisor  Moss,  who  was  detailed  to  Ferris,  Oal.,  to  take  charge  of 
the  Indian  school  at  that  place.  Fortunately,  however,  I  was  enabled 
to  secure  in  his  place  the  services  of  Mrs.  E.  L.  Hailmann,  a  well-known 
trainer  of  kindergarteners  and  teachers,  who  took  charge  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  primary  manual  training  and  kindergarten  work. 

The  forenoon  of  each  day  was  devoted  to  an  address  on  some  subject 
of  general  interest  by  some  well-known  Indian  worker  and  to  instruc- 
tion on  principles  of  method  in  school  work,  school  management,  manual 
training,  and  kindergarten  work  by  the  regular  corps  of  institute 
workers.  During  the  afternoons  the  institute  was  divided  into  two 
sessions.  In  the  general  session  questions  of  general  interest  were 
discussed,  and  in  the  teachers'  session  the  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Schools  and  Mrs.  Hailmann  gave  practical  instructions  in  drawing, 
manual  work,  number,  and  language  work.  The  evening  sessions  were 
devoted  to  addresses  from  noted  friends  of  the  cause  and  to  social 
entertainment. 

Unfortunately,  through  the  miscarriage  in  the  mails  of  an  imi)ortant 
package  containing  the  minutes  of  these  institutes,  except  that  of 
Chilocco,  I  am  unable  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  numbers  in  attend- 
ance at  these  meetings.  At  Chilocco  the  attendance  reached  132.  The 
attendance  at  Cheraawa  exceeded  100;  that  at  Fort  Shaw  over  90,  and 
the  attendance  at  St.  Paul  was  between  200  and  250.    The  attendeuice 
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at  Santa  V6j  for  the  reason  given  above^  was  low,  yet  even  there  more 
than  50  reported  during  the  four  days  of  the  meetuig. 

Papers  were  read  at  Chilocco,  by  Agent  James  P.  Woolsey,  on  "  What 
should  a  graduate  from  an  Indian  school  know ; "  by  Capt.  A.  E.  Wood- 
son on  ^<  The  future  of  the  allottee's  educated  childien;  ^  by  Miss  Helen 
P.  Olark  on  "  The  allotted  Indian  child  during  the  educational  period:  ** 
bySupt.  J.  J.  McKoiuon  "The  reservation  school j''  by  Principal  H, 
B.  Peairs  on  "The  scope  of  work  of  the  uonreservation  school;"  by 
Supt.  J.  H.  Seger  on  "The  Indian  home  and  the  Indian  school;''  by 
Supt.  G.  L.  Pigg  on  "School  recreations;"  by  Supt.  Marcellns  Mar- 
shall on  "  The  qualifications  and  requirements  of  employes  at  a  reserva- 
tion school;"  by  Miss  Lee  D.  Taylor  on  "How  to  teach  language." 
We  were  also  favored  with  addresses  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Arkansas 
City,  on  "  The  teaching  of  patriotism ; "  by  Eev.  J.  S.  Krehbiel,  a  Menno- 
nite  missionary,  on  "The  work  of  the  Mennonites  among  the  Indians;" 
by  Mrs.  Anna  0.  Hoag  on  "  The  home  comforts  of  an  Indian  school; " 
by  Supt.  S.  M.  McOowen  on  "  The  duties  of  a  superintendent  of  a  reser- 
vation school;"  by  Supt.  Thos.  P.  Ullom  on  "  Night  sessions  in  Indian 
schools, "  and  by  Prof  W.  T.  Conway,  of  Arkansas  City,  on  "  The  means 
of  inspiring  patriotism  in  school  children." 

At  Santa  F^  papers  were  read  by  Miss  E.  L.  Fisher  on  "  The  results 
of  Indian  education; "  by  Miss  Anna  C.  Egan  on  "The  day  school  and 
what  it  should  accomplish;"  by  Supt.  B.  S.  Coppock  on  "Instilling 
principles  of  economy  and  care  of  property  in  Indian  youth."  The 
institute  was  also  favored  with  addresses  by  Eev.  O.  O.  Smith;  by 
Bishop  E.  L.  Chapelle  on  "The  race  problem  in  Indian  education; "  by 
Judge  N.  B.  Laughlin,  all  of  Santa  F6,  and  by  Capt.  B.  H.  Pratt,  of 
CarUsle,  who  on  two  occasions  gave  instructive  and  inspiring  accounts 
of  his  exx>erience8  in  Indian  school  work." 

At  Chemawa  papers  were  read  by  Supt.  George  Deffenbaugh  and 
Agent  Edwin  Eells  on  "The  Indian  camp  v.  the  Indian  school;"  by 
Sister  Bosa  Butch  and  by  Andrew  H.  Viets  on  "The  difference  between 
the  Indian  school  teacher  and  the  pubUc  school  teacher;"  by  Frank 
Terry  on  "The  ultimate  object  of  Indian  education;"  by  Miss  Ella 
Watz  on  "The  scope  of  vocal  music;"  by  Prof.  Levi  C.  Walker  on 
**What  should  a  graduate  from  an  Indian  school  know;"  by  Supt.  J. 
H.  Welch  on  "Methods  of  securing  pure  English  in  Indian  schools;" 
by  Dr.  Prescott  H.  Bice  on  "Hygiene  and  sanitation  in  Indian  schools;" 
by  Supt.  E.  S.  Chalcrafb  on  "Holidays;"  by  Mrs.  Bell  P.  Walker  on 
"Industrial  work  for  girls;"  by  Bose  K.  Watson  on  "Night  sessions." 
The  Hon.  Claude  Gatch  delivered  the  address  of  welcome.  Other 
instructive  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Hon.  George  Litchfield, 
the  Hon.  J.  H.  Fletcher,  Prof.  D.  V.  S.  Beid,  the  Hon.  O.  E.  Wood,  Prof. 
W.  C.  Hawley,  and  Capt.  B.  H.  Pratt. 

At  Fort  Shaw  papers  were  read  by  Miss  Emma  Bell  Boberts  on 
"Thespirit  of  work;"  by  W.  S.  Holsinger  on  "Amusements  for  pupils 
and  employes;"  by  Supt.  L.  M.  Compton  on  "The  future  of  Indian 
youth;"  by  Miss  Bessie  McKenzie  on  "The  health  of  Indian  school 
children;"  by  Supt.  H.  D.  Arkwright  on  "Training  for  citizenship;" 
by  H.  J.  Johnson  on  "The  teacher  in  a  reservation  school;"  by  Supt. 
W.  H.  Matson  on  " Beligion  in  Indian  schools;"  by  Supt.  J.  H.  Wins- 
low  on  "School  sanitation;"  by  Supt.  J.  H.  Welch  on  "Opening  exer- 
cises:" by  Miss  Ida  M.  Boberts  on  "English;"  and  by  E.  L.  Parker 
on  "Singing."  Capt.  B.  H.  Pratt  devoted  a  full  afternoon  and  evening 
to  instructive  and  inspiring  reminiscences  and  counsel. 

At  St.  Paul  papers  were  read  by  Supt.  Andrew  Spencer  on  "The 
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education  of  the  aeinicivilized  Indians;"  by  Father  Oster,  <m  ^^tb^ 
place  of  contract  schools;''  by  Snpt.  Davis,  on  <^ Corporal  panishment 
in  Indian  schools;"  by  Snpt.  Oharles  F.  Pearce,  on  ^Playtime  in 
Indian  schools;"  by  Supt.  James  S.  Bell,  on  '^Nonreservation  schools;* 
by  Snpt.  E.  H.  Winslow,  on  "Organization;"  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wright,  a 
fbll-blood  Ohippewa,  on  "Onr  school  facilities;"  by  Hosea  Locke,  on 
*K3orporal  punishment;"  by  Prof.  F.  B.  Kiggs,  on  "The  apx>tication  of 
Herbartian  principles  to  Indian  education ; "  by  Supt.  Leslie  Watson, 
on  "The  outlook  for  an  educated  Indian;"  by  Supt.  0.  O.  Davis,  on 
"The  course  of  study  in  Indian  schools;"  and  by  Miss  Blanche  Wood, 
on  "  The  importaiice  of  Indian  education."  The  institute  was  welcoised 
by  N.  J.  Gostello,  who  represented  Mayor  Smith,  of  St.  Paul,  and  hos- 

Sitably  entertained  on  Wednesday  evening  by  the  Oommercial  Olnb  of 
t.  Paul.    It  was  also  favored  with  addresses  by  Archbishop  John 
Ireland,  by  W.  W.  Pendergast,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion; by  R^v.  Fred  Smith,  by  the  Hon.  Knute  Nelson,  governor  of 
Minnesota;  by  Gen.  J.  B.  Sanborn,  and  by  Capt.  B.  H.  Pratt 
The  following  resolutions  were  passed  at  the  Ghilocco  Institute: 

Whereai},  At  a  snmmer  institute  and  conYention  composed  of  the  snperinteodentB 
and  supervisors  of  Indian  education,  Indian  agento,  superintendents  of  Indian 
sohools,  and  school  employ^^s,  at  Chilocco,  Okla.,  July  2-7,  1894^  the  oonsensiie  of 
opinion  is  found  to  be  that  the  ciyilization,  education,  and  preparation  for  eitiseii- 
ship  of  the  Indian  seems  more  assured  than  at  any  previous  time,  and  that  we  have 
contidence  in  the  wisdom  and  action  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  A£fairs,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  and 
approve  the  system  of  educational  virork  ontlined  by  them. 

We  regret  the  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  its  severe  redactions  in 
items  of  appropriation  for  Indian  education,  and  we  feel  the  importance  of  hear^ 
cooperation  of  all  Indian  agents,  school  superintendents,  and  other  workers  in  bnild- 
ing  up  reservation  and  nonreserv-ation  schools  harmoniously,  and  of  a  helpfal 
encouragement  and  assistance  to  all  returned  pupils. 

Mesolredf  (1)  That  at  this  time,  pending  the  allotments  of  lands  in  severalty  to 
reservation  Indians,  it  is  important  in  the  interests  of  economy  and  effective  serv- 
ice that  liberal  appropriations  be  made  by  the  Qovenimeut  for  the  support  of 
Indian  schools. 

Resolved  (2),  That  there  is  urgent  need  of  efficient  and  faithful  service  of  all  school 
employes,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  Government  as  well  as  the  Indian  demands 
that  no  others  should  be  retained  in  the  service. 

Resolved  (3),  That  no  system  of  Indian  education  is  complete  without  it  embraces 
manual  training,  and  that  the  future  of  the  Indian  youth  requires  that  they  be  tanght 
to  labor  for  their  own  subsistence. 

Resolved  (4),  That,  in  view  of  the  foot  that  Indian  education  is  largely  conducted 
through  governmental  aid  and  instrumentality  and  that  a  strong  disinclination 
prevails  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  growing  out  of  their  inability  to  appreciate  its 
advantages,  to  send  their  children  to  reservation  schools,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
adopt  some  method  of  compulsory  attendance  at  such  schools. 

Resolved  (5),  That,  the  future  civilization  of  the  Indian  involves  their  gradual 
emancipation  from  a  dependent  condition  by  development  not  to  be  accomplished 
in  a  day,  but  must  be  the  outgrowth  of  the  Indian  school  system,  and  that  the  time 
required  to  accomplish  this  object  (lei)ends  largely  upon  the  perfection  of  such  sys- 
tem and  the  force  and  personal  ohanicter  and  efliciency  of  tne  employ<5s  engaged, 
supplemented  and  consummated  by  the  guidance  and  uplifting  of  those  forming 
their  environments  in  future  homes. 

Resolved  J  (6),  That,  as  it  is  the  o))inion  of  the  members  of  the  convention  of  Indian 
workers  assembled  at  Chilocco  that  manual  training  is  an  essential  part  of  educa- 
tion for  Indians,  we  urgently  request  that  competent  persons  be  appointed  to  go 
from  school  to  school  to  give  employ (;s  instructions  in  practical  manual  training. 

With  these  resolutions  the  following  report  was  incorporated: 

Whereas  the  home  is  the  fulcrum  of  an  enli<;htened  civilization,  the  safeguard  of 
the  nation,  and  the  fountain  of  all  that  is  purest  and  most  sacred  in  life ;  and  whereas 
institution  life  is  at  best  a  substitute  for  '^honio;''  and  whereas  the  institution  is  for 
tiie  children  and  not  the  children  for  the  institution ;  and,  furthermore,  whereas  tha 
short  span  of  a  few  years  of  instruction  and  example  is  not  sufficient  to  counteract 
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lihe  habits  and  tendencies  already  acquired  through  inherittfnee  and  ciistdms  pre* 
vious  to  entrance  into  the  schools : 

Be$olved,  That,  therefore,  whatsoever  means  are  possible  within  the  eontrol  of  those 
in  charge  should  be  utilized  to  the  end  of  cultivating  the  home  instinct  in  the  hearts 
of  the  girls  and  boys  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  institution. 

The  essence  of  home  is  a  condition  of  the  mind  and  soul.  It  is  unity  of  purpose^ 
unity  of  being.  This  unity  must  have  a  visible  expression  of  itself  in  the  house  we 
build,  the  decorations  we  make  or  choose,  the  clothes,  the  food,  the  manner  of  serv- 
ing, the  topics  of  conversation  and  style  of  language  employed  in  conversation,  the 
manner  of  expression,  the  mutual  intercourse  among  members  of  the  household,  ete. 

The  external  expression  in  turn  reacts  upon  the  internal  and  influences  the  tastes 
and  aims  of  each  individual  member.  Environment,  to  a  large  extent,  makes  the 
person.  The  aim  of 'the  Indian  school  is  the  formation  of  good  home-makers  and 
good  citizens.    To  this  end  we  recommend : 

(1)  The  ''cottage  system '^  so  successfully  employed  in  so  many  places  in  Europe. 

(2)  That  special  uttention  be  directed  to  hygienic  cookery,  good  bread,  pure  veg- 
etable, fruit,  and  cereal  foods. 

(3)  That  beauty  be  a  paramount  consideration  in  every  department  of  activity. 

(4)  That  each  girl  should  lenru  to  make  the  various  articles  of  food  and  dress  in 
their  entirety,  not  working  on  the  prison  plan  or  contract-14bor  system. 

The  official  copies  of  resolutions  passed  in  otiier  institntes,  together 
with  other  valuable  matter,  were  lost  through  the  mail.  I  have  taken 
steps  to  recover  them,  if  possible,  and  should  I  succeed  I  shall  ask  per- 
mission to  incorporate  them  in  this  report  before  it  is  printed. 

On  the  whole,  the  effect  of  the  institute  was  most  gratifying.  Super- 
intendents, teachers,  and  other  employes  as  well  as  interested  visitors 
not  directly  connected  with  the  schools,  vied  with  each  other  in  efforts 
to  make  them  productive  of  good  in  every  respect.  Experiences  were 
exchanged,  methods  and  opinions  freely  discussed,  differences  of  inter- 
est were  adjusted,  old  friendships  were  renewed  and  new  ones  formed. 
In  short,  there  was  evident  throughout  and  at  all  times  an  earnest 
and  sincere  desire  to  establish  that  unity  of  purpose  and  action  which 
is  so  essential  to  full  success.  Each  one  seemed  to  have  come  to  the 
meetings  with  a  determination  to  contribute  everything  of  value  to  the 
common  cause,  and  each  one  left  freighted  with  fresh  ^res  of  encour- 
agement, inspiration,  and  generous  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  nation 
with  reference  to  the  Indian  problem, 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  number  of  interesting  letters  acknowledging  the 
beneficial  infiuences  of  these  meetings,  which  I  feel  tempted  to  add  to 
this  report,  but  I  content  myself  with  the  transmission  of  only  two  ctf 
them,  characteristic,  however,  of  them  all,  and  clearly  showing  that  the 
seeds  planted  at  these  meetings  are  destined  to  yield  a  rich  harvest  of 

g3od.  The  first  of  these  letters  is  from  Supt.  W.  H,  Matson,  of  the 
lackfeet  Agency  Boarding  School.  The  second  is  from  James  P. 
Woolsey,  U.  §.  Indian  agent  at  the  Ponca,  etc.,  Agency,  Okla.  .  I  leave 
them  to  speak  for  themselves. 

Blackfket  Agency  Boarding  School,  Mont., 

August  gOy  1894, 

Sir:  I  bave  the  honor  to  state  that  I  have  this  day  returned  from  the  institnte  at 
St.  Paul.  Circumstances  with  ua  were  such  that  I  could  not  be  at  Fort  Shaw, 
though  I  had  prepared  a  paper  on  the  subject  assigned  to  me  on  the  programme. 
Feeling  that  I  ought  to  attend  at  least  one  of  the  institutes,  I  arranged  to  'go  to  St. 
Paul. 

The  agent,  however,  being  anxious  that  I  should  hand  in  my  annual  report  before 
going,  and  our  school  not  having  closed  till  July  31,  I  was  be]ate<l  so  that  I  did  not 
get  to  St.  Pan]  till  Friday  morning.  The  institute  closing  Friday  night  I  had  the 
benefit  of  only  two  sessions. 

I  want  to  say  that  though  traveling  1,128  miles  to  the  institute,  having  no  other 
business  whatever  to  take  me  East,  and  being  present  at  two  sessions  only,  I  feel  that 
the  help  derived  from  being  brought  into  touch  with  other  workers  and  hearing 
discussed  the  many-sided  questions  which  came  up  paid  me  well  for  the  ''sacrifice^ 
of  time  and  money  incident  to  the  journey. 

Forthermore,  having  to  spend  the  day  (Saturday)  in  the  oity  before  I  could  get  A 
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train  oat,  I  had  time  to  call  on  a  Mend  at  Hamline,  pastor  of  the  Uniyersi^  Chnxcih 
there.  As  soon  as  that  gentleman  learned  what  had  called  me  to  the  oi^ne  began 
plying  me  with  onestions  relating  to  school  work  among  the  Indians.  His  interest 
in  the  matter  held  me  with  him  for  otfe  honr  and  a  hau,  dnring  which  time  I  was 
probed  on  eyery  line  of  thought  in  connection  with  the  work  of  which  his  fertile 
mind  oonld  conceiye.  The  thought  that  any  race  should  be  obliterated  was  to  him 
a  horror.  All  should  be  lifted  to  a  higher  plane  throush  the  ciyilizing  influences  of 
learning.  He  was  in  sympathy  with  the  schools,  and  should  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  next  institute  with  a  yiew  of  familiarizing  himself  with  educational  work 
among  our  Indians. 
In  conyersation  with  one  of  the  business  men  of  8t.  Paul  the  same  day,  he  said: 

I  hftTe  s  relatiye  in  the  Indian  school  work  who  has  been  In  attendftnoe  at  the  institnte.  Bnt  far 
her  I  should  not  have  attended.  Of  coarse  I  knew  something  abont  Indian  schools,  that  ia,  that  there 
were  snch  institutions,  but  as  to  their  methods  of  work  and  the  results  achieved  I  knew  nothin£| 
having  taken  no  interest  in  such  matters.  The  institute  has  been  a  revelation  to  me,  and  I  ahdl 
arrange  to  attend  as  many  of  the  se  ssions  next  year  as  possible  *   *  *. 

This  shows  that  while  the  institute  was  a  good  thins  for  the  workers,  it  at  the 
same  time  had  its  influence  upon  the  people  and  awakened  interest  in  the  cause  which 
otherwise  there  woi^ld  not  haye  been. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  Matbov. 
W.  N.  Hailmank, 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Sehool;  WaekingUm,  D.  O. 


PONCA,  ETC.,  Agenct,  Okla.,  September  10, 1894, 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  with  pleasure  I  report  to  you  a  little  conyention  which 
recently  held  with  the  Pawnee  School.  The  conyention  or  institnte  was  called  by 
me  to  meet  on  Thursday,  August  30,  and  was  composed  of  the  clerks,  superinten- 
dents, teachers,  and  matrons  under  my  charge. 

My  object  in  calling  this  conyention  was  to  try  and  bring  the  employ^  closer 
together  in  thftir  work  and  see  if  a  uniform  system  of  teaching  and  managing  the 
schools  could  not  be  brought  about.  The  meeting,  I  am  proud  to  say,  was  a  deSided 
success,  and  much  good,  i  am  sure,  will  come  of  it.  The  employ^  all  Joined  heartily 
and  willingly  in  the  debates,  and  all  went  home  better  satisfied  with  themselyesaad 
their  work  and  the  determination  to  do  better  work  in  the  schools  during  the  com- 
ing  year  than  they  had  eyer  done  before. 

Thinking  you  would  be  interested  in  the  meeting  and  would  like  to  know  what 
talked  about,  I  giye  you  below  our  programme. 

[The  programme  here  detailed  consists  of  papers  read,  and  by  whom,  as  follows: 

**The  sffent  and  the  schools,"  by  Thomas  Holmes,  of  Otoe;  "Management  of  reseiratioB 

and  the  division  of  labor  between  school  employ6s,**  oy  C.  W.  Goodman,  of  Pawnee;  '*  Teaohlng  hte- 
tory  in  Indian  schools."  by  Miss  Maud  Black,  Ponca;  "True  test  of  a  teacher's  success,**  by  John 
B.  Brown,  of  Ponca;  " The  industrial  teacher."  by  Capt.  A.  C.  Jones,  of  Pawnee;  "Ohiect  lessons  for 


successftil  way  to  insure  the  use  of  English  by  the  Indian  children, "  by  Horton  Howard,  of  Pawnee  t 
**Work  dnring  vacation,"  by  Ellis  C.  Thayer,  of  Pawnee;  "The  small  girl"  by  Kat«  Robinson,  of 
Pawnee:  "The  small  boy,"  by  Mrs.  Ophelia  Jones,  of  Pawnee;  "Music  in  the  school,"  by  Mary  H. 
Mitchell,  of  Pawnee;  "Harmony  among  lady  employ6s  "  by  A.  W.  Hurley,  superintendent  of  Ponoa 
school ;  "  Care  of  the  sick,"  by  Miss  Mamie  C.  Jones,  of  Pawnee ;  and  "  How  to  best  obtain  harmony 
and  oooperation  between  agency  and  school  employes,"  by  W.  B.  Webb,  clerk  in  charge  at  Pawnee. 

Music  was  interspersed  at  appropriate  interyaJs. 

General  discassion  was  admitted  when  time  xiermitted. 

I  am  fully  satisfied  that  much  benefit  could  be  deriyed  firom  such  meetings  as  this 
if  they  were  held,  say,  dnring  the  regular  yacations.    I  trust  tiiis  meeting  nas  your 
anproyal  and  I  regret  yery  much  that  you  were  not  present  with  us.    I  shall  beyery 
glad  to  haye  yon  yisit  us  this  fall. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  P.  WOOLSEY. 

Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmanx,  U.  S.  Indian  AfenU 

Superintendent  Indian  SoKooU,  Waehington,  D.  C, 

In  oonclnsion,  permit  me  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  courte- 
sies and  ready  support  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  yon  in  my  work. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  N.  HAILMAim. 

Supfirintendeni  of  Indian  SohooU. 
The  OoMMissiONEB  OF  Indian  Affaibs. 


REPORTS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  MOHAVE,  ARIZ. 

Fort  Mohave,  Ariz.,  July  16, 1894, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  mv  fourth  annual  report  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Indian  training  school  at  Fort  MohaYe,  Ariz. 

Ohaaget. — ^These  four  years  nave  witnessed  very  groat  changes  in  many  respects. 
The  attendance  has  grown  from  27  to  150.  The  opposition  to  the  school  by  many  of  the 
old  Indians  has  very  materially  diminished,  and,  in  many  instances,  entirely  disap> 
peared.  A  number  of  the  most  influential  Indians  in  the  Mohave  tribe  now  neartily 
cooperate  with  me  in  my  efforts  to  fill  the  school  and  keep  it  fuU.  They  frequently 
return  runaway  children  within  a  few  hours  of  their  disappearaDce.  Tne  children, 
instead  of  hiding  away  in  the  mesquite  thickets  at  my  approach,  will  now  come 
running  to  meet  me.  They  very  frequently  come  to  the  school  of  their  own  accord, 
before  the  day  set  for  the  opening  of  the  school,  and  ask  to  be  taken  in. 

The  school  lias  also  brought  changes  in  the  dress  and  customs  of  the  older  Indians. 
They  use  the  white  man's  dress  now  almost  universally.  They  live  better  and 
desire  to.  Their  homes  show  decided  improvement  in  desini  and  construction,  and 
^ey  are  kept  mach  neater.  If  this  valley  was  settled  by  whites  who  would  frirnish 
employment  to  the  Indians  they  would  soon  make  very  good  citizens. 

Ijie  sentiment  of  the  surrounding  white  community  has  undergone  a  decided 
ehAnge.  Words  of  praise  are  now  firiequently  heard  regarding  the  school  and  its 
results.  The  school  is  now  regarded  as  a  fixture  and  as  a  success.  Its  pupils  receive 
more  encouragement  from  outsiders  and,  altogether,  the  future  looks  much  brighter 
ftnd  far  more  hopefril. 

litenuy. — ^The  literanr  department  of  the  school  has  been  in  charge  of  three  fairly 
•uceessful  teachers.  They  nave  worked  faithftilly  and  earnestly  and  the  pupils  have 
made  favorable  progress. 

Schools  situated  as  mine  is,  with  large  numbers  of  old  Indians  living  near,  invari- 
ably find  it  difficult  to  get  their  pupils  to  use  the  English  language  while  out  oi  school. 
The  old  Indians  encourage  disobedience  in  this  matter.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
I  made  an  ironclad  rule  making  employes  personally  responsible  for  the  pupils  under 
their  charge,  whether  in  the  schoolrooms  or  shops,  or  on  the  playgrounds.  This 
role  has  worked  admirably.  Very  little  Indian  talk  is  now  heard.  Th^  old  Indians 
gave  me  a  good  deal  of  trouble  when  I  enforced  the  rule,  and  are  still  obstinate  (some 
of  them),  but  time  will  prove  its  wisdom  even  to  their  benighted  brains. 

IndnstriaL— Our  greatest  industrial  effort  is  displayed  in  fanning  and  gardeninff. 
From  6  to  50  boys  are  employed  in  preparing  ground  for  planting  and  sowing,  m 
leveling  the  gronnd,  in  ditching  for  irrigation,  in  irrigating,  weeding,  gathering 
erops,  etc.  The  farm  is  not  large — about  50  acres — ^but  the  soil  is  rich,  the  sun  hot,  and 
the  water  fertilizing,  so  that  our  little  farm  of  50  acres  is  as  valuable  as  a  producer 
as  Eastern  farms  several  times  its  size.  We  cut  alfalfa  6  times  a  year,  cane  5  times, 
and  raise  2  and  3  crops  per  year  of  vegetables.  Farming  is  hard  work,  but  it  is  work 
that  Indian  boys  rather  like,  better,  at  least,  than  they  do  most  work,  and  it  is  some- 
thing that  will  benefit  them  more  when  they  leave  school  than  almost  any  other 
industry. 

We  have  raised  all  the  feed  necessary  for  the  school  stock  during  the  past  year. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1895  the  school  expects  to  buy  its  cattle  on  the  hoof  and  the 
farm  will  furnish  feed  enough  to  fatten  them.  This  will  result  in  a  very  large  saving 
to  the  school. 

Six  boys  are  apprenticed  to  the  carpenter,  and  4  to  the  blacksmith  and  engineer. 
The  time  of  these  employ^  is,  however,  so  nearly  taken  up  in  attending  to  the  neces- 
sary duties  of  their  positions  that  they  can  not  instruct  the  boys  in  all  the  detaUs  of 
their  respective  trades  as  they  should. 

The  guls  are  doing  well  in  their  several  lines.  Two  years  ago,  believing  it  to  be 
impoesiDle  for  the  gins  to  learn  the  art  of  properly  preparing  and  cooking  food  for  a 
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fiunily  by  simply  assisting  in  the  school  kitchen  and  dining  room,  I^inaugarated  % 
cooking  school.  A  class  of  12  girls  are  instructed  by  the  matron  or  teachers  in  all 
the  culinary  pursuits  as  conducted  in  a  family.  Each  girl  has  her  book  in  which  she 
writes  her  recipes  as  learned.  In  the  course  of  a  term  this  book  becomes  ftill  of 
oholcci  practical  lessons  on  how  to  make  bread,  cake,  pie,  to  cook  potatoes,  meats, 
etc.,  in  various  ways,  for  families  of  2  to  10.  These  books  are  the  property  of  the 
girls.  They  take  them  home  when  they  leave  school  and,  what  is  much  uetter,  they 
use  them. 

Ifiwiffliary  work. — ^No  effort  is  beluff  made  by  any  church  or  society  to  do  mission 
work  among  the  Mohave  Indians  who  liye  off  the  reservation.  We  have  services  at 
the  school  every  Sunday. 

Miss  S.  T.  Calfee,  who  has  been  at  work  with  the  Moqui  Indians  for  a  year  or 
more,  has  recently  been  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  missionary  work  among  the 
''Tnalapai  Indians,  who  live  in  Mohave  County,  Ariz.,  and  who  are  under  my  charge. 
She  has  been  with  tlie  Haalapais  but  a  few  weeks.  8ho  seems  to  have  mastered  the 
bituation,  has  organized  a  small  school  at  Hackberry,  and,  as  she  is  earnest  and 
oueiTgetio,  I  hope  for  good  results.  The  Hualapais  number  about  600  Indians  and 
are  steadily  decreasing  in  numbers. 

Allotmenti. — ^The  Mohave  Indians  living  off  the  reservation  are  extremely  anxious 
to  be  allotted  small  tracts  of  land  which  they  can  call  their  own,  and  from  which 
they  can  not  be  driven.  There  are  close  to  1,000  Mohaves  living  between  the  Fort 
and  Needles,  Cal.  They  are  self-supporting,  asking  nothing  from  the  Oovemment, 
although  they  think,  with  justice,  that  they  are  as  much  entitled  to  assistance  from 
the  Great  Father  as  their  Hualapai  neighbors.  They  support  themselves  by  farm- 
ing and  by  work  on  the  railroad  as  section  hands  and  coal  shovelers.  They  are 
wuling  and  faithful  workers  when  there  is  any  money  in  sight.  The  Colorado  River 
is  like  the  Nile.  It  overflows  annually,  and  on  this  overflowed  land  and  along  the 
river  banks  these  Indians  do  their  farming,  succeshfully  raising  quantities  of  beans, 
com,  pumpkins,  melons,  etc.  In  several  instances  during  the  past  two  years  the 
Indians  have  been  driven  from  their  little  farms,  after  they  had  fenced  them  and 
cleared  the  ground  for  planting.  The  land  belongs,  in  alternate  sections,  to  the 
Government  and  the  Santa  ¥6  Railroad,  consequently  the  Indian  possesses  no  claims 
that  the  average  white  man  is  bound  to  respect.  The  Indians  are  now  anxious  for 
allotments,  and  I  hope  something  will  bo  done  this  year. 

Ckmdaiion. — I  wish  to  thank  the  Indian  Office  for  its  courtesy,  its  promptness,  and 
its  sympathy.  My  accounts  have  never  been  so  promptly  adjudicated  as  during  the 
past  year. 

Very  respectfully, 

S.  M.  McCowAN,  Superintendents 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaiks. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  YUMA.  CAL. 

Fort  Yuma  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Fort  Yuma,  Cal,  July  —,  1894, 

Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  eighth  annual  report  as  superin- 
tendent of  this  school,  with  a  brief  rosum^  of  events  connected  tlierewith. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  enrollment  has  been  greater  than 
in  any  previous  year;  largest  attendance  during  December,  1893,  182.  Of  these,  123 
were  boys,  ranging  in  age  from  6  to  16,  and  60  girls,  from  6  to  14  years  of  age,  with 
an  average  attendance  for  the  year  of  158. 

This  increased  attendance  is  due  largely  to  the  active  support  given  by  Francisco 
Estudillo,  IT.  S.  Indian  agent  of  the  consolidated  Mission  Indians  and  Yuma  tribe,  in 
explaining  to  the  adult  Indians  the  advantages  of  an  education,  and  enforcing  his 
opmion  by  the  aid  of  a  reservation  police  force,  who  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
management  in  bringing  children  to  Hchool. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  trouble  was  occasioned  by  a  number  of  dissatisfied 
and  disappointed  Indians,  adlierents  of  Miguel,  a  deposed  chief  of  the  Yuma  tribe, 
in  an  attempt  made  by  them  to  prevent  the  attendance  of  children  at  school.  This 
evil-disposed  faction  endeavored  to  intimidate  the  more  progressive  and  friendly 
Indians  with  threats  should  they  send  thoir  children  to  school.  Failing  in  this 
way  to  accomplish  their  desires,  they  suhsequently  attacked  the  school  buildings  and 
attempted  to  overpower  the  school  police,  hoping  thereby  to  remove  those  they 
choose  to  consider  enemies  to  their  cause.  The  prompt  action  of  the  Indian  agent 
in  securing  the  arrtjst  of  Miguel  and  8  others,  leaders  in  the  insurrection,  followed 
by  their  speedy  conviction  and  punishment  by  the  U.  S.  circuit  court  bv  confinement 
during  a  period  of  throe  months  in  jail  put  a  stop  to  all  such  proceedings  at  onoo. 
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FoUowiDg  this  the  school  was  rapidly  filled.  To  the  good  effects  of  so  salutary  i^ 
lesson  can  be  attributed  the  more  regular  attendance  during  the  past  year.  I  antici- 
pate no  fnture  trouble  in  this  respect,  as  the  habit  of  running  away  trom  school  has 
been  practically  broken  up,  provided  the  present  course  of  reservation  management 
by  an  adequate  and  responsible  police  system  is  maintained. 

In  this  connection  1  desire  to  state  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  Yuma  tribes 
extending  over  a  period  of  ten  years  has  shown  the  futility  of  appealiug  alone  to  thet 
better  nature  of  the  uneducated  Indian  and  depending  altogether  on  the  results 
obtained  in  the  schoolroom  to  secure  the  consent  of  tbe  parents  in  iilling  the  school 
with  pupils.  The  results  obtained  from  a  different  policy  pursued  at  the  commence-^ 
ment  of  the  year  emphasize  the  force  of  the  argument  so  far  as  these  Indians  are  con* 
cerned.  The  progress  made  in  the  school  work  has  been  very  encouraging ;  increased, 
interest  by  pupils  iu  the  schoolrooms  is  noticeable.  Work  in  the  several  depart* 
nients  of  indu^rial  training  has  been  satisfactory.  Placed  upon  a  substantial  basis^ 
the  reports  from  the  several  teachers  are  of  a  very  encouraging  character.  The  value 
of  manual  training  as  an  essential  factor  in  the  education  of  the  Indian  is  no  longer 
a  subject  of  dispute  or  conjecture.  The  future  of  the  Indian  race  depends  upon  their 
knowledge  of  how  to  work.  Teach  him  the  value  of  manual  labor  as  performed  by 
himself,  and  one  problem  of  how  to  civilize  the  Indian  will  be  solved. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  instructioo  in  carpentry  by  a  competent 
teacher.  The  apprentices  show  a  natural  aptitude  for  this  branch  of  industrial  train-* 
ing,  and  the  degree  of  efficiency  with  which  they  handle  their  tools  is  deserving  of 
£ftvorable  comment. 

The  school  buildings  are  old  and  in  need  of  constant  repair.  Heavy  windstorms  of 
laat  winter  and  spring  unroofed  several  of  the  buildings  and  destroyed  porches.  The 
work  of  replacing  same  and  keeping  buildings  in  repair  has  furnished  work  for  the 
carnenter  and  boys. 

Tne  shoe  shop  has  supplied  all  the  shoes  worn  by  the  pupils;  the  making  of  sam^ 
under  a  competent  teacher  has  furnished  the  necessary  training  to  a  number  of  boys 
in  this  most  important  trade.  The  most  excellent  work  done  by  the  pupils  in  this 
department  has  been  the  recipient  of  much  praise  from  visitors.  The  Indian  boys 
take  to  tJiese  trades  readily,  having  a  remarkable  fondness  for  handling  tools  of  all 
kinds. 

The  progress  made  by  the  girl  pupils  in  the  sewing  room  is  commendable.  The  mak- 
ing and  repairing  of  clothing  for  the  pupils  fumiuicd  ample  employment  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  larger  ^irls,  who  performed  the  tasks  assigned  cheerfully  and  well.  Sew- 
ing seems  congenial  occupation  to  the  Indian  girls,  several  of  whom  display  a  remark-; 
Able  aptitude  for  cutting  and  fitting  dresses. 

In  addition,  the  domestic  work  of  the  institution  has  been  performed  by  the  girla 
under  the  direction  of  the  matron,  due  attention  being  given  to  instruction  in  the 
preparation  of  food  in  the  kitchen,  the  care  of  dining  rooms,  dormitories,  and  the 
necessity  for  cleanliness  in  all  things.  A  certain  number  of  the  larger  girls  devoting 
a  portion  of  the  day  to  work  in  the  laundry  received  instruction  in  the  care  of  cloth- 
inff,  etc. 

Owing  to  the  earnest  endeavors  of  the  industrial  teacher,  assisted  by  a  number  of 
the  boys,  the  grounds  and  buildings  present  an  attractive  appearance,  the  work  of 
painting  buildings,  cleaning  yards,  and  the  care  of  shade  trees  being  performed  by 
them  in  an  efficient  manner. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  is  excellent,  as  evidenced  by  the  reports  of 
the  physician  during  the  year. 

I  desire  to  express  my  grateful  appreciation  for  the  courtesies  extended  by  the 
Indian  Office  during  the  past  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

Mary  OH^eil, 
Superintendent, 

The  CoMMI8SIO^^EK  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  REAMS  CANYON,  ARIZ. 

Reams  Canyon,  Ariz.,  July  SI,  1894, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  office  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual 
report  of  the  Moqui  industrial  school,  and  the  work  among  the  Moqui  Indians. 

Loeation. — The  Moqui  Reservation,  which  was  set  apart  by  Executive  order  of 
December  16, 1882,  comprises  the  territory  between  35^^  and  36^^  north  latitude,  and 
110^  and  111^  west  longitude.  The  boarding-school  is  picturesiinely  situated  in  a 
canyon  about  10  miles  irom  the  eastern  boundary  and  twice  as  far  from  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  reservation.    It  is  75  miles  due  north  of  Holbrooke  the  nearest  rail- 
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road  poiirLon  the  Atlantic  and  Paoifio  Railroad.  There  is  a  semiweekly  mail 
between  Uolbrook  and  Reams  Canyon,  carried  by  a  Navjigo  Indian  on  horseback. 
The  altitnde  of  Reams  Canyon  is  about  6,500  feet,  and  the  climate  is  pleasant  and 
healthful. 

The  Moquis  live  in  the  south-central  part  of  the  reservation  (the  "ancient  proT- 
ince  of  Tusayan''),  in  paeblos,  on  three  high  mesas  on  the  extremities  of  tongues  of 
table- land  extending  from  the  Navajo  plateau  into  the  valley  of  the  Little  Colorado. 

Farming. — ^The  reservation  contains  many  fine  valleys,  but  from  lack  of  water  is 
eesentialTy  a  desert.  Still,  the  Moquis  cultivate  successfully  the  sandy  **  washes" 
and  adjacent  tracts,  planting  their  com  with  a  stick  and  cultivating  it  with  a  hoe. 
If  the  com  can  be  started  and  protected  from  the  violent  sand  storms,  the  rains  of 
July  and  August  can  generally  be  depended  upon  to  mature  the  crop.  Only  the 
sandy  places  will  produce  without  irrigation,  and  the  Moqui  farmer  frequently 
"changes  his  spots,''  following  the  sand  as  it  shifts  from  place  to  place.  Besides 
larse  crops  of  com,  beans,  and  melons,  they  raise  onions,  pepi>ers,  and  other  vege- 
tables in  little  terraced  wardens,  which  are  irrigated  from  tne largest  spring.  Many 
of  the  springs  are  alkaline,  and  the  supply  of  water  near  the  villages  is  scanty 
indeed  for  the  people,  not  to  speak  of  the  sheep  and  burros.  The  soil  is  very  fertile, 
and  the  development  of  an  abundant  water  supply  is  one  of  the  most  important 
undertakings  that  could  be  attempted  here.  During  the  year  two  good  wens  have 
been  obtained  at  the  site  of  the  Polacca  day  school,  near  the  first  mesa. 

Honsss. — For  some  years  $6,000  has  been  annually  appropriated  for  the  support  and 
civilization  of  the  Moquis.  Much  of  this  has  been  expended  in  building  houses  in 
the  valleys.  For  generations  the  Moquis  have  occupied  their  many-storied  com- 
munal pueblos,  on  the  tops  of  lofty  mesas,  to  which  wood  and  water  has  to  be  carried 
from  long  distances.  As  an  inducement  to  settle  nearer  their  fields  and  pastures 
and  live  in  a  more  healthful  and  civilized  manner,  the  Indians  are  given  to  under* 
stand  that  if  they  will  build  the  stone  walls  the  Government  will  put  on  rooft,  lay 
floors,  supply  doors  and  windows,  and  furnish  the  houses  with  the  most  necessary 
articles  of  furniture.  About  50  houses  have  now  been  finished,  14  having  been  roofed 
during  the  past  year.  There  is  lumber  on  hand  sufficient  to  finish  perhaps  a  dozen 
more,  while  from  .50  to  75  houses  have  been  started  by  the  Indians,  tne  walls  of  some 
having  been  standing  for  two  years  without  roofe. 

The  finishe<l  houses  have  generally  been  furnished  with  stoves,  beds,  dishes, 
chairs,  etc.,  while  tables  and  cupboards  are  made  for  them,  and  the  houses  eeiled 
with  duck  or  sheeting.  They  are  supplied  with  ticking  and  assisted  in  making  mat- 
tresses from  the  wool  of  their  flocks.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  field  matron  especially 
to  assist  those  who  are  trying  to  ^*  walk  in  the  white  man's  ways"  to  make  their  homes 
comfortable  and  attractive,  instructing  the  women  in  domestic  duties  and  sanitary 
laws.  The  Moquis  are  industrious  and  self-supporting,  and  in  nearly  every  house 
on  the  mesas  can  row  be  seen  some  evidence  of  the  proximity  of  civilization  in  the 
articles  furnished  by  the  Government,  by  charitable  and  missionary  enterprise,  or 
purchased  from  the  post  trader.  A  number  have  ponies  and  wagons,  but,  while  more 
industrious,  they  are  a  long  way  behind  the  Navajoes  in  their  ability  to  earn  money 
by  freighting  or  otherwise. 

Xiision  work. — The  Mennonities  are  represented  by  Rev.  H.  R.  Voth  and  wife,  who 
are  settled  at  Oreiba,  some  30  miles  from  Reams  Canyon,  and  the  Baptists  by  Rev. 
Curtis  P.  Coe,  who  is  the  only  white  person  at  the  second  mesa,  nearly  20  miles  fr^m 
Reams  Canyon  and  the  same  distance  from  Oreiba.  They  are  well  received  by  the 
people  and  their  influence  is  extending  even  to  the  ''hostiles.'' 

Boarding  achool. — Although  the  school  was  slow  in  filling  up,  an  actual  attendance 
of  90  was  reached  and  maintained  for  the  latter  months  of  the  year.  This  is  far 
beyond  the  proper  capacity  of  the  buildings. 

Heretofore  compulsory  measures  had  always  been  resorted  to  in  filling  this  school, 
and  with  this  constraining  force  removed  the  hostile  element  asserted  itself,  not 
only  at  Oreiba,  but  especially  at  the  second  mesa.  Not  only  did  this  faction  abso- 
lutely refuse  to  send  their  own  children,  but  they  constantly  endeavored  to  foment 
discontent  among  the  children  at  school.  Some  fifteen  of  the  number  enrolled  were 
Navajoes,  who  voluntarily  asked  admission  to  the  Reams  Canyon  school  many  of 
them  living  more  than  100  miles  from  the  Navajo  Agency  school,  at  Fort  Defiance. 

Although  there  were  several  changes  in  teachers,  substantial  progress  was  made 
in  the  schoolroom  work.  The  pupils  were,  as  formerly,  especially  encouraged  in 
originality  in  letter  writing  and  English  speaking,  in  which  they  undoubtedly  exoeL 

While  the  expenditures  have  been  far  from  extravagant,  the  children  have  had 
abundance  of  suitable  food  and  been  very  neatly  and  comfortably  dressed.  They 
take  a  proper  pride  in  their  personal  appearance,  and  in  addition  to  their  uniform 
suits  every  girl  has  her  ribbons  and  white  collar,  and  each  boy  his  light  Sunday 
shirt  and  silk  tie,  some  of  these  things  being  supplied  from  Chistmas  Doxes  from 
societies  and  friends  in  the  East. 

The  children  were  very  well  remembered  at  Christmas  with  toys  and  naelbl 
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articles,  and  the  games  they  received  made  ''play  night"  a  special  treat  for  the 
remainder  of  the  winter. 

All  worked  industriously;  the  details  rotating  monthly.  The  boys  cut  and  hanled 
from  timber  all  the  wood  used  in  the  school,  and  in  addition  cut  and  hauled  a  dis- 
tance of  15  miles  enough  wood  to  bum  the  brick  for  new  da^-school  buildings. 
They  made  the  adobes  and  assisted  in  erecting  a  two-room  buildmg  used  for  sewing 
room  and  employes.  Before  the  close  of  school  each  large  boy  was  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  some  money  by  working  on  the  new  day-school  buildingS;  a  chance 
which  was  eagerly  embraced  by  all.  In  addition  to  her  regular  work,  each  large 
girl,  during  hours  of  recreation,  made  herself  a  nice  dress  to  take  home  with  her, 
while  many  made  shirts  for  the  boys  and  numerous  articles  of  clothing  for  their 
parents  or  the  little  ones  at  home,  the  material  being  purchased  out  of  their  scanty 
earnings. 

Day  tehools. — The  Oreiba  day  school,  30  miles  from  the  boarding  school,  was 
opened  in  March,  1893,  and  remained  in  continuous  session  until  June  30,  1894,  with 
a  steady  attendance  of  about  30  pupils.  The  regularity  of  attendance  and  the  excel- 
lent work  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  have  been  most  favorable  to  advancement. 
The  children  are  supplied  with  clothing  and  a  midday  lunch. 

The  Polacoa  day  school,  at  the  tirst  mesa,  12  miles  from  Reams  Canyon,  was 
opened  in  January  by  the  field  matron  in  the  house  bought  for  physician,  field  matron, 
and  general  mechanic.  More  than  30  were  immediately  enrolled  and  the  attendance 
was  excellent.  In  April  a  suitable  house  was  rented  of  an  Indian,  and  is  being  used 
while  buildings  are  being  erected  for  the  use  of  day  school  and  employ6s.  Two  good 
wells  were  obtained  in  tbe  valley  south  of  the  mesa,  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
the  villages,  aud  at  the  same  time  accessible  to  the  settlements  in  the  valley. 

Nearly  50,000  brick  were  burned  and  stone  foundations  laid  for  buildings.  The 
Inmberand  roofing  material  were  purchased,  but  as  the  authority  was  obtained  near 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  buildings  were  necessarily  left  to  be  completed  by 
my  successor  from  a  new  appropriation,  though  everything  possible  was  done  to 
hasten  the  work  aud  utilize  as  far  as  might  be  the  first  appropriation. 

Hew  bnildings. — The  buildings  of  the  Moqui  industrial  hcIiooI  were  not  constructed 
for  school  purposes  and  are  in  no  way  suitable.  While  it  would  probably  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  as  poor  and  worthless  buildings  elsewhere  in  the  Indian  service,  I 
believe  that  it  would  also  be  difiicult  to  find  a  more  deserving  aifd  encouraging  field 
for  the  proper  development  of  schools.  The  Mo(][ui  children  are  bright,  healthy,  and 
attractive,  and  their  progress,  in  spite  of  great  disadvantages,  is  remarkable.  Their 
isolated  position  and  limited  contact  with  the  dominant  race  more  than  account  for 
their  opposition  to  innovations.  The  wonder  is  that  they  favor  schools  and  civilized 
-ways  as  much  as  they  do.  By  perseverance  and  kindness  the  race  antipathies  will 
slowly  be  conquered  and  the  tribe  educated  to  take  its  place  with  other  American 
citizens ;  but  if  all  of  the  children  could  now  be  given  the  education  they  need  and 
can  rightfully  claim,  which  they  are  losing  on  <account  of  the  ignorant  opposition 
of  thefr  parents,  at  least  a  generation  would  be  saved  in  the  education  and  Christiani- 
xation  of  the  Moquis. 

Very  respectfully  submitted.  C.  W.  Goodman, 

SuperintendenU 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  PHCENIX,  ARIZ. 

Phcenix,  Auiz.,  August  10, 1894, 

8ib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  report  of  Phcrnix  school  for  fiscal  year  1894  : 

Attendance. — The  average  attendance  has  been  132 — males  71  and  females  61 — with 
an  enrollment  of  170.  We  have  had  little  or  no  trouble  in  securing  pupils,  and  could 
have  maintained  an  average  of  250  as  easily  as  that  of  132.  The  sciiool  is  composed 
of  Pimas,  Maricopas,  and  rapagoes.  We  find  them  eager  to  learn,  ^ood  workers,  and 
tractable.  The  capacity  of  the  school  is  rated  at  130,  and  provision  was  made  by 
Congress  for  that  number.  The  average  attendance  for  first  quarter  was  but  95,  so 
in  order  to  make  the  yearly  average  of  130  we  were  compelled  to  seek  now  pupils. 
Agent  Young  readily  secured  all  pupils  needed.  He  has  been  especially  interested 
in  this  school,  and  has  rendered  much  valuable  assistance. 

Knglith  tpeaUng. — The  greatest  difficulty  encountered  has  been  to  induce  the  pupils 
to  talk  English.  We  have  been  compelled  to  use  strict  measures  in  the  matter,  hav- 
ing fixed  punishment  for  infrin«;ement  of  the  rule,  aud  succeeded  in  making  very 
satisfactory  progress  in  that  line. 

dsM  wozk. — Work  in  the  schoolrooms  has  been  conducted  aggressively  and  with 
•access.    On  June  7, 1894,  an  entertainment  was  given,  in  which  the  attainments  of 
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the  pupils  wore  shown  to  a  largo  audience  composed  of  the  best  people  of  Arizona. 
The  entertainmeut  was  well  receivedf  and  a  revelation  to  those  in  attendance  made 
which  has  already  been  the  means  of  gaining  much  sympathy  and  interest  for  the 
Indian. 

Kamings. — Many  of  the  boys  and  girls  have  worked  out  on  farms  lying  near  the 
school,  tne  former  as  laborers  and  the  latter  as  domestics.  They  have  given,  with> 
out  an  exception,  satisfaction.  Nearly  $3,(X)0  have  been  earned  by  the  pupils  in  this 
way.  lliey  are  careiul  with  the  money  thus  earned,  and  are  proud  of  exhibiting 
their  bank  books  after  having  deposited  the  money  in  the  bank. 

While  the  pupils  are  among  the  best  workers  I  know,  they  are  somewhat  sluggish 
in  class  work,  owing  doubtless  to  the  hot  climate. 

Detail  work. — Much  hns  been  done  toward  improving  the  school  in  all  departments. 
The  dining  room  and  kitchen  work  has  been  systematized ;  bill  of  fare  so  arranged 
that  the  pupils  have  ample  food  and  in  varied  forms ;  erected  bake  oven  and  house, 
and  employed  baker.  This  department  has  not  been  all  I  could  wish,  but  having 
recently  secured  the  services  of  a  professional  baker  I  think  the  bread  and  pastry 
will  henceforth  be  good  and  the  excessive  use  of  flour  abated,  to  the  end  that  the 
pupils  have  a  more  thorough  course  of  training  therein.  The  household  work  gen- 
erally has  been  so  conducted  that  the  girls  take  great  pleasure  in  their  work  and  feel 
that  they  are  in  a  home  with  equal  interest,  striving,  as  they  do,  to  beautifV  the 
dormitories  and  sitting  rooms,  and  to  excel  each  other  in  performing  their  work  and 
attaining  thnt  which  makes  the  true  woman. 

The  sewing  department  is  used  as  the  means  by  which  the  girls  are  taught  to  sew, 
out,  and  iit,  and  do  general  needle  and  machine  work.  To  such  an  extent  has  this 
department  been  successful  that  there  are  very  few  of  the  girls  but  what  can  cat 
and  fit  a  dress  and  make  it  tastefully  and  nicely.  It  is  a  frequent  occurrence  for 
girls  to  purchase  material  and  make  garments  for  themselves  or  parents. 

In  short,  each  department  has  been  so  managed  that  the  girls  are  instructed  to 
perform  the  duties  as  are  done  in  small  families,  and  not  in  a  wholesale  way.  From 
slouchy,  dissatisfied  girls,  the  year  has  produced  neat,  ladylike,  agreeable  young 
ladies,  who  are  proud  of  exhibiting  their  achievements,  and  who  I  feel  have  made 
^eat  strides  toward  civilization  and  a  higher  aim  in  life,  securing  such  training  as 
IS  expected  by  the  Government  in  maintaining  this  school.  Indian  girls  are  generally 
more  aggressive  than  boys  in  the  way  of  gaining  knowledge,  and  those  in  southern 
Arizona  are  no  exception. 

The  boys  liave  had  close  attention  given  them,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  that  they 
have  taken  hold  in  a  manner  that  proves  them  capable  of  securing  an  English  edu> 
cation  and  of  making  tiiem  competent  farmers  and  fruit  raisers.  Much  lias  been 
done  to  in8])ire  them  to  higher  aims  and  to  assist  them  to  learn  the  method  of  farming 
and  the  general  cnre  of  a  farm  in  all  of  its  numerous  details.  Carpentering  and  engi- 
neering have  been  carefally  taught,  as  also  have  the  care  of  horses,  cattle,  swine, 
poultry,  etc. 

Our  boys  are  reliable  and  trustworthy,  and  when  given  an  order  strict  compliance 
with  same  can  be  relied  upon.  In  no  instance  can  I  relate  wherein  they  have  disap- 
pointed me.  Strict  discipline  is  exercised  and  the  boys  respect  their  superiors.  A 
system  of  military  drill  is  given  which  is  of  much  help  in  maintaining  discipline. 
Obedience  to  those  in  command  is  respected  at  all  times,  and  the  idea  of  strict  obe- 
dience is  inculcated  from  the  lirst  entrance  of  school.  Punishment  used  is  very 
light  and  sufhcient.    In  all  cases  the  punishment  inflicted  is  equal  to  the  offense. 

Improvements. — The  school  buildings  are  practically  new,  and  are  therefore  in  good 
repair.  The  main  building  is  a  large  two-story  frame  structure,  and  is  doubtless  as 
handsome  a  building  as  Arizona  afl'ords.  Owing  to  the  excessive  heat  in  summer  it 
is  impossible  to  sleep  indoors,  in  consequence  of  which  porches  are  indispensable. 
A  sewerage  system,  waterworks,  and  bake  oven  have  been  added,  together  with  a 
large  orchard,  vineyard,  shade  trees,  and  shrubbery.  We  have  the  foundation  for 
beautiful  school  grounds,  and  hope  to  continue  to  improve  same.  Work  will  soon 
bo  commenced  on  new  dormitory  and  employes'  quarters  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  which 
will  add  greatly  to  the  school  plant. 

Farm  and  stock. — The  school  farm  comprises  160  acres  of  fine  land,  located  3  milee 
north  of  Phoenix,  in  the  Salt  River  Valley.  The  principal  crop  is  alfalfa.  Consider- 
able fruit  has  been  gathered  this  year.  Next  year  there  will  be  ample  raised  for  the 
needs  of  tho  school.  (larden  truck'has  also  been  successfully  raised.  Cattle,  horses, 
swine,  and  poultry  constitute  the  live  stock,  and  are  as  high  bred  and  in  aa  good 
condition  as  this  country  affords. 

Health. — Two  girls  died  during  the  year  of  pneumonia.  Owing  to  a  defective  well, 
several  cases  of  typhoid  fever  were  had.  Outside  of  the  sickness  named  the  health 
has  been  good. 

Outing. — This  valley  presents  an  especially  ^ood  field  for  our  pupils  in  the  wajr  of 
getting  employment.  The  boys  can  secure  fair  wages  on  fruit  farms,  while  the  girls 
are  in  great  demand  as  domestics.    We  have  uumerous  applications  for  g\ilBf  9Mk 
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have  permitted  a  great  many  to  hire  ont.  Especial  attention  has  been  gi\ren  the 
ohildren,  to  Uie  end  that  they  may  be  fitted  to  enter  white  homes  and  make  a  living. 
From  cooking,  bread-making,  etc.,  and  other  work  on  a  large  scale,  we  have  reduced 
and  so  arranged  that  the  pupils  may  be  taught  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  need  of 
each  particular  pupil.  That  we  have  succeeded  I  can  point  to  the  great  demand 
made  for  our  pupils.  Classes  are  formed  and  individual  attention  given,  so  that 
when  sufficiently  advanced  we  permit  them  to  hire  ont.  This  system  can  be  increased 
as  the  pnpil  proves  competent,  and  the  school  serve  a  double  purpose;  inasmuch  as 
nn  education  can  be  given  hand  in  hand  with  practical  work  which  enables  a  living 
to  be  made  from  the  start.  The  school  can  thus  serve  as  an  employment  agency, 
whereby  the  deserving  Indian  pupil  can  secure  employment  as  soon  as  qualified. 

The  great  hindrance,  as  heretofore  stated,  lies  in  the  difficulty  to  be  encountered 
in  teaching  the  pupil  English.  The  hiring  of  Indian  youth  is  not  looked  upon  by 
the  people  of  this  vallev  from  a  philanthropic  standpoint.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
business,  and  if  pupil  does  well  is  paid  correspondingly.  Consequently  the  boy  or 
girl  is  placed  altogether  upon  his  or  her  merit.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  has  a  tendency 
to  develop  the  best  qualities  and  enables  the  best  to  succeed,  and  serves  as  a  magnet 
for  all' to  strive.  Such  a  system  can  only  be  productive  of  good,  as  the  stimulation 
given  educates  the  Indian  to  look  upon  the  battle  from  a  business  standpoint  in 
irhich  they  must  ex}>ect  no  quarter. 

Employ^. — The  force  of  employes  now  in  service  have  performed  their  respective 
duties  with  fidelity  and  energy.  The  policy  of  the  institution  has  been  to  allow  the 
greatest  liberty  in  conduct  of  each  department  compatible  with  business  methodb, 
and  each  one  held  directly  responsible  for  the  good  accomplished.  Great  stress  has 
been  laid  npon  teaching  the  pupil  English,  after  which  the  task  is  easy. 

Fareati. — The  adult  Indians  or  parents  of  the  pupils  visit  the  school  frequently  and 
seem  to  be  greatly  interested  in  the  upbuilding  of  their  children ;  and  in  no  single 
instance  have  complaints  been  entered.  To  the  contrary,  they  show  a  desire  to  do 
anything  the  management  of  the  school  suggests. 

Bunaways. — We  have  had  a  few  desertions,  but  in  every  instance  the  truant  child 
was  quickly  apprehended,  and  in  some  instances  was  returned  by  the  parent. 

VeedB, — The  needs  of  the  school  are  man v  and  can  be  embodied  in  few  words,  vis, 
shops,  dining  hall,  school  building,  launary — which  means  an  increased  enrollment* 
and  a  larger  school.    Indians  arc  numerous  in  Arizona,  and  it  seems  to  me  provision 
should  be  made  whereby  the  Indian  so  anxious  to  attend  school  be  given  opportunity. 

I  thank  the  Indian  Office  for  its  hearty  cooperation  in  the  upbuilding  of  this  school, 
and  trust  that  my  administration  will  be  such  as  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  same. 
Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant^ 

Harwood  Hall, 

Superintendent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  GREENVILLE,  CAL. 

Green viLLK,  Cal.,  July  1, 1894, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  Greenville  boarding  and 
day  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894. 

Prior  to  January  1,  1894,  this  school  was  conducted  as  a  day  school  only,  and  as 
such  the  attendance  was,  with  a  few  exceptions,  very  unsatisfactory.  Owing  to  the' 
long  distance  many  pupils  had  to  walk  through  the  snow  in  winter,  the  inability  of 
some  parents  and  the  unwilliiignesB  of  others  to  provide  their  children  with  lunches, 
shoes,  and  proper  clothing;  owing,  in  fact,  to  obstacles  too  numerous  to  mention,  it 
was  only  by  a  continual  round,  from  camp  to  camp,  that  I  managed  to  keep  a  good 
average.  For  example :  Out  of  20  present  one  day  perhaps  only  10  would  attend  the 
next,  and  the  average  would  be  brought  up  to  20  again  by  10  other  stragglers.  This 
made  it  impossible  for  me^to  keep  any  classes  together,  and  of  course  made  the 
advancement  of  pupils  slower  than  it  should  bo. 

At  my  earnest  request,  the  Women's  National  Indian  Association  have  bought  140 
acres  of  land  on  which  the  schoolhouse  stands,  and  have  erected  thereon  a  dormitory 
that  will  comfortably  accommodate  40  pupils,  with  dining  room,  kitchen,  etc.,  on 
the  ground  fioor;  also,  a  building  containing  washroom,  bathrooms,  and  storeroom. 
The  dormitory  was  completed  and  furnished  on  the  25th  of  December,  1893,  and 
opened  for  pupils  on  the  l»t  of  January,  1894,  the  Indian  office  allowing  subsistence 
from  that  date. 

The  advimcement  of  some  of  the  pupils  the  last  six  mouths  has  been  truly 
remarkable,  and  with  my  three  years  of  experience  I  can  say  that  six  months  in  the 
boarding  mIjiooI  id  worth  far  more  to  them  than  a  year  in  a  day  school;  and  after  all 
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this  is  not  Burpiising,  when  we  consider  that  a  day  pnpil  spends  four  honrs  learning 
English  and  our  ways,  and  eight  hours  learning  Indian  and  Indian  cu8toii(is. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  children  within  a  radins  of  25  miles  that  should  be 
in  school,  bnt  most  of  the  Indians  are  so  slow  to  act.  Just  the  last  few  weeks 
Indians  have  come  from  40  to  50  miles  to  inqnire  about  the  school.  We  expect  a  full 
school  in  September. 

Of  course,  I  have  met  with  the  usual  difficulties,  which  I  need  not  enumerate,  but 
altogether  the  year  ending  June  30, 1894,  has  seen  very  marked  advancement  among 
both  pupils  and  parents,  and  I  may  truthfully  say  a  change  of  sentiment  among  tne 
white  settlers  of  the  country. 

The  school  could  be  carried  on  to  much  better  advantage,  however,  with  more 
help.  An  industrial  teacher  is  what  we  especially  need— one  who  could  oversee 
woodcutting,  making  shingles,  gardening,  clearing  ground,  or  in  fact  any  outdoor 
work — ^that  would  not  only  teacn  the  boys  to  work,  but  also  be  a  saving  of  expense. 
Being^  the  principal  teacher  and  the  only  man  employed,  I  can  not  find  time  to 
superintend  work  among  the  boys. 

Mrs.  Ament,  as  matron  and  assistant  teacher,  teaches  the  girls  housework,  sewing, 
mencUng,  knitting,  etc.,  half  of  each  day,  and  spends  the  other  half  in  the  class- 
room. 

Our  Sunday  school,  which  is  unsectarian  in  its  teachings,  has  been  very  well 
attended. 

The  school  buildings  are  on  high  ground,  in  a  healthful  locality,  on  the  snimy 
side  of  the  valley.  We  have  had  but  little  sickness,  but  have  been  in  dread  of  con- 
tagious diseases.  Dr.  Willis,  who  lives  in  Greenville  (4  miles  distant),  has  rendered 
medical  aid  i^atuitously. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  ask  if  any  means  can  be  provided  to  vaccinate  the  Indians 
of  the  valley  and  the  children  in  the  school.  I  have  grave  apprehensions,  as  the 
smallpox  is  among  the  Indians  in  the  adjoining  county.  Please  give  me  informa- 
tion on  this  subject. 

We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  generous  and  untiring  efforts  of  the 
Women's  National  Indian  Association,  and  for  the  willingness  which  the  TnHi^n 
Office  has  shown  to  help  this  school. 
I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

Edward  N.  Amrnt, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Avfairb.  Teacher* 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  PERRIS,  CAL. 

Indian  Industrial  Training  School, 

Perris,  CaLy  August  86, 1894. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  direction  contained  in  your  circular  letter  of  July  5 
last,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  this  school  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1894.  Having  been  here  six  weeks  only,  and  most  of  the  employ^  and 
pupils  being  absent  on  vacation,  I  am  not  able  to  render  so  full  a  report  as  I  should 
wish  to  do  of  the  progress  made  during  the  year. 

The  land  consists  of  a  tract  of  80  acres,  situated  in  the  center  of  Perris  Valley,  3 
miles  from  the  town  of  Perris.  It  is  surrounded  by  agricultural  land,  which  is  grad- 
ually being  planted  with  fruit  trees  and  alfalfa.  About  60  acres  of  the  school  tract 
have  been  leveled  and  piped  for  irrigation,  20  acres  of  which  have  been  laid  down  in 
alfalfa,  20  acres  planted  with  vines  and  assorted  fruit  trees^  10  acres  in  berries  and 
vegetables,  while  the  remainder  is  occupied  by  the  buildings,  garden,  and  play- 
grounds.   The  20  acres  not  yet  leveled  were  sown  to  barley. 

Owing  to  the  unusually  dry  season,  and  a  lack  of  sufficient  irrigating  water  the 
crops  have  been  very  meager.  The  barley  was  a  total  failure,  the  alfalfa  made  such 
a  poor  stand  that  much  of  it  will  have  to  be  resown,  but  the  trees  and  vines  have 
made  a  satisfactory  growth,  and  the  garden  has  furnished  a  considerable  quantity 
of  vegetables.  It  is  hoped  that  a  better  season  and  a  more  abundant  supply  of 
water  for  irrigation  may  enable  us  to  report  more  favorably  in  this  particular 
another  year. 

The  buildings  are  now  eight  in  number,  a  bam  and  a  shoe  shop  having  been  added 
during  the  year.  They  are  all  commodious  and  in  good  condition.  It  is  desirable 
to  add  a  storehouse,  a  hospital,  and  another  tank  house  as  soon  as  funds  are  ayail- 
able  for  the  purpose. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  impress  most  earnestly  upon  the  Department  the 
immediate  need  of  a  change  in  the  manner  of  lighting  these  buildings.  No  Indian 
child  will  go  anywhere  m  the  dark,  and,  despite  the  constant  vigilance  of  the 
teachers,  the  pupils  will  remove  and  carry  about  the  kerosene  lampsi  to  the  proepeol 
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that  some  day  a  oatastroplie  may  occar.  with  Herions  loss  of  property  and  perhaps  of 
life,  and  irreparable  damage  to  the  school.  I  shal]  shortly  snomit  a  plan  for  the 
snbstitation  of  an  isolated  gas  ot  electric  plant,  that  will  remove  this  danger. 

Onr  live  stock  is  far  from  being  satisfactory.  Of  six  horses,  one  is  too  old  for  any 
irery  active  work,  another,  a  handsome  colt,  that  promises  to  be  a  cripple  for  life, 
and  two  others  are  nnsonnd  and  have  a  limited  usefulness.  Five  of  the  eight  cows 
eat  their  own  market  valne  in  hay  every  month,  while  one  good  cow  will  produce 
more  milk  than  all  of  them.  I  propose  to  convert  these  into  beef  and  procure  dfdry 
stock  of  a  better  quality.  The  ho^  and  poultry  are  well-bred  and  are  doing  well 
under  the  care  of  pupils.    A  few  hives  of  bees  should  be  added  to  our  equipment. 

The  enrollment  during  the  year  appears  to  have  been  117,  54  girls  and  63  boys, 
though  the  records  are  somewhat  defective  in  this  respect.  The  school  can  accom- 
modate 130  pupils,  and  from  the  number  of  applications  I  have  received  from  Indian 
parents  wishing  to  send  their  children  and  from  yonng  people  seeking  admission 
for  themselves  I  fear  we  shall  have  to  refuse  many  who  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
come.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Estudillo,  U.  S.  agent  for  the  Mission  Indians,  that 
the  day  schools  on  the  various  reservations  under  his  jurisdiction  are  overcrowded, 
and  that  many  Indian  children  have,  as  yet,  no  school  facilities  at  all.  I  shall 
recommend  to  the  Department  in  the  near  future  the  erection  of  another  building 
to  accommodate  at  least  150  more  pupils. 

I  am  pained  to  observe  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  older  pupils,  who 
have  already  received  sufiBcient  literary  and  industrial  education  to  earn  tneir  own 
living  on  fair  terms  of  equality  with  the  average  laboring  man  or  woman,  to  remain  at 
the  school  and  enjoy  a  **  dolce  far  niente"  with  Government  clothing  and  subsistence. 
I  shall  encourage  these  to  make  their  own  way  in  the  world  and  give  room  to  others 
whose  needs  are  greater. 

Most  of  the  pnpils  had  left  for  their  vacation  before  my  arrival,  consequently  I 
had  no  opportunity  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  their  mental  training;  but,  judgine 
from  the  accumulated  work  of  the  schoolrooms,  they  seem  to  be  making  commenf 
able  progress.  While  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  in  each  grade  is,  of  course, 
far  above  that  of  children  in  the  white  schools,  the  work  of  the  various  grades  is 
faUy  equal  to  that  of  corresponding  grades  in  the  public  schools. 

The  industrial  instruction  of  the  boys  has  been  almost  wholly  confined  to  agrioul- 
tnral  and  gardening  operations  and  the  care  of  the  stock.  The  industrial  teacher 
has  all  he  can  do  to  direct  the  farming  and  irrigating  work,  without  giving  instruc- 
tion in  other  arts.  I  hope  we  may  soon  be  allowed  another  regular  employ^,  who 
should  be  able  to  instruct  the  boys  in  rough  carpentering  and  blacksmithmg,  which 
they  are  eager  to  learn.  Some  little  work  has  been  done  during  the  year  in  the 
shoe  shop  under  direction  of  a  shoemaker  temporarily  employed  for  that  purpose.  I 
think  this  instruction  may  be  profitably  continued,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  quali- 
fying the  boys  to  repair  their  own  shoes. 

The  girls  display  satisfactory  skill  in  the  domestic  arts  of  the  kitchen  and  laundry, 
also  in  dressmaking  and  the  care  of  the  house. 

In  disposition  these  Mission  Indians  are  very  docile,  habitually  indolent,  but  apt 
to  learn. 

They  have  considerable  natural  musical  ability,  which  in  some  cases  may  be  profit- 
ably cultivated.  Several  of  the  boys  can  play  creditably  upon  various  musical  instru- 
ments, and  have  received  some  instruction  in  band  music.  I  should  like  to  encour- 
age the  formation  of  a  band,  but  see  no  way  to  do  so  unless  some  munificent  fHend 
of  the  Indian  race  should  be  moved  to  donate  us  a  set  of  instruments;  the  appropria- 
tions are  insufficient  for  more  than  actual  necessaries. 

Many  of  the  children  have  good  homes  and  their  manners  and  behavior  are  excel- 
lent. They  are  not,  constitutionally,  very  robust,  and  their  health  needs  constant 
care.  There  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  an  epidemic  of  coi\iunctivitis,  and 
toward  the  close  several  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  one  of  which  terminated  fatally.  One 
pupil  is  now  sick  with  the  same  disease,  and  the  need  of  a  hospital  building  is  very 
apparent. 

I  think  that  the  practice  now  prevailing,  of  allowing  the  pupils  to  spend  a  vaca- 
tion of  two  months  on  their  reservations,  is  likely  to  undo  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  good  work  that  has  been  done  during  the  previous  ten  months.  The  children  go 
to  their  homes  clean,  decently  clad,  and  in  their  right  minds,  and,  some  of  them  at 
least,  return  dirty,  ragged,  unkempt,  and  disinclined  to  obey  the  reasonable  regu- 
lations of  the  school.  It  would  be  better  to  have  it  understood  that  every  pupil 
entering  the  school  would  remain,  unless  sooner  dismissed  on  account  of  sickness  or 
evil  behavior,  until  they  had  received  all  the  education  and  training  we  are  able  to 
give  them.  A  committee  of  visiting  Indians  from  each  reservation  mi^ht  be  fur- 
nished transportation  and  encouraged  to  visit  the  school  once  or  twice  in  the  year 
to  satisfy  the  parents  of  their  chili&en's  well-being. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  F.  T.  Bray, 

SuperintendenL 

The  CoMiossiONXR  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  LEWIS,  COLO. 

U.  S.  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Fort  LetoiSf  Colo.j  August  Ho,  1S94. 

Sir:  At  my  adroinistration  of  the  affairs  of  this  school  covers  but  a  little  over  four 
months,  this  report,  which  is  reHpectfully  submitted,  must  Decessarily  be  brief: 

Condition  of  idiodl. — I  took  charge  on  April  10,  1894.  The  discipline  of  school  was 
inferior;  the  sanitary  condition  execrable.  The  nameless  filth  that  could  l)e  found 
in  all  unoccupied  structures  (and  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  of  them)  being  a  grave 
and  imminent  menace  to  health,  the  ordinary  work  was  discontinued  and  lully  two 
weeks  were  devoted  to  cleaning  up. 

Attendanee. — There  were  in  attendance  at  that  date  132  pupils,  111  boys  and  21 
girli,  divided  tribally  as  follows : 

Navajoes 11     White  Mountain  Apaches 34 

Southern  Utes 8     Papagos 5 

Mescalero  Apaches 25  '  Pimas 6 

San  Carlos  Apaches 13  '  Diggers 4 

Jicarilla  Apaches 26  \ 

Smplojii. — The  schoolroom  work,  under  the  management  of  one  teacher  and  two 
assistants,  was  y^vy  creditable. 

There  was  no  disciplinarian,  industrial  teacher,  carpenter,  or  shoemaker.  Under 
the  able  direction  of  B.  B.  Custer,  blacksmith  and  engineer,  such  repairs,  etc.,  as 
needed  the  intelligent  supervision  of  a  carpenter  were  carried  on. 

There  was  no  tailor  and  but  one  seamstress,  whose  industry  can  be  gauged  by  the 
iiumber  of  pupils  enrolled,  for  whom  mending,  patching,  darning,  etc.,  was  required. 

Tacation. — Vacation  began  in  the  last  week  of  June.  The  Jicarilla  pupils  were  per- 
mitted to  spend  it  at  home  and  are  there  at  this  date.  Of  the  remaining  pupils,  those 
large  enough  among  the  boys  were  divided  into  two  sections,  each  of  which  in  turn, 
nnder  charge  of  employes,  was  sent  into  the  La  Plata  Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  11,000  feet,  to  enjoy  two  weeks  of  hunting,  fishing,  etc. 

Farm. — The  unusually  late  spring  here,  added  to  the  scarcity  of  water  (the  La 
Plata  River,  from  which  our  supply  comes^  being  lower  this  year  than  ever  known), 
conduce  to  make  our  yield  of  potatoes,  onions,  cabbage,  beeto,  beans,  hay,  and  oats 
fall  far  below  what  was  confidently  expected.  However,  with  the  exception  of  hay, 
there  will  be  enough  harvested  to  carry  us  through  the  year. 

Wate^. — The  ((uestion  of  water  is  a  vexed  one,  and  should  be  settled  finally  before 
next  spring.  In  my  communications  of  June  29,  July  11,  and  July  27,  1894,  the  con- 
dition regarding  water  supply  was  set  forth.  Had  it  not  been  for  springs  compar- 
atively near  the  school  our  condition  would  have  been  exceedingly  critical.  Water 
to  which  we  have  a  prior  right  is  being  illegally  taken  from  the  La  Plata  River 
through  the  Cherry  Creek  Ditch  and  the  Prew-itt  Ditch.  I  notified  the  managers  of 
these  ditches  of  our  condition,  hoping  that  they  would  reduce  the  volume  of  water 
flowing  through  their  heud  gates.     No  attention,  except  a  threat  posted  at  the  head 

gate  of  the  Cherry  Creek  Ditch  of  giving  me  a  load  of  buckshot,  was  paid  to  my 
emands.  To  avoid  any  appearance  of  unnecessary  aggressiveness  I  constructed  a 
new  irrigating  ditch  over  a  mile  long,  having  its  head  gate  at  least  a  mile  and  a 
half  higher  up  than  the  old  one,  which,  however,  brought  but  little  relief.  Now 
that  through  the  kindness  of  your  office  our  reservoir  is  cemented,  we  can,  with  a 
storage  of  nearly  100,000  gallons,  have  no  apprehensions  of  suffering  from  want  of 
water  for  domestic  purposes. 

Stock. »Soven  horsen,  I  pony,  1  cow,  and  7  hogs  make  up  this  list.  I  have  asked 
that  at  least  14  additional  cows  be  supplied.  The  care  of  cows,  the  producing  of 
milk,  and  making  butter  should  be  essential  features  of  the  education  in  tiieae 
schools.  As  food  elements,  more  especially  for  children,  milk  and  butter  need  no 
argument  to  eatablisli  their  great  value. 

Sanitary. — Excepting  two  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  that  took  place  in  the  spring, 
and  which  were  the  natural  result  of  the  disgracefully  filthy  condition  of  the  school 
premises,  the  health  of  the  school  has  been  remarkably  good.  No  ailment  of  a 
general  nature  has  appeared,  and  indeed  I  am  confident  that  under  proper  hygienic 
and  sanitary  precautions  no  general  disease  can  find  a  footing  here.  Tne  elevation 
of  our  site  (8,500  feet),  the  proximity  of  the  La  Plata  Mountains,  whose  towering 
heads,  thousands  of  feet  above  us,  daily  bring  us  through  summer  and  autumn  detona- 
tions of  thunder  with  accompanying  electrical  discharges,  thereby  generating  large 
volumes  of  ozone,  whose  purifying  power  is  well  recognized,  preclude  the  roars  of 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  measles — diseiises  to  wbich  cYiildren  are  naturally  prone, 
and  from  which,  in  less  favored  localities,  they  are  in  constant  danger.  This  la  no 
"rose-colored"  statement.  An  examination  of  the  monthly  sanitary  reports  and 
necrologic  list  of  this  school  will  prove  this  beyond  a  peradventure.  But  two  deaths, 
and  these  from  preventable  causes,  since  the  opening  of  the  school  is  a  record  that  I 
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lielieye  no  other  institatlon,  public  or  private,  with  the  same  nnmber  of  children, 
can  show. 

Land. — ^There  are  connected  with  the  school  somewhere  between  25,000  and  30,000 
acres  of  land,  about  400  acres  of  which  are  inclosed  by  barbed-wire  fence  and  60 
acres  under  cultivation.  The  soil  is  good  and  productive,  but  from  the  peculiar 
topography  of  the  farm  must  be  cultivated  in  terraced  areas.  This  makes  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  boys  engaged  in  farm  work  very  difficult,  and  really  impossible 
for  one  person  to  properly  perform. 

Aooommodationf. — ^Three  hundred  pupils  can,  without  any  additional  outlay  for 
buildings,  etc.,  be  taken  care  of  here,  and  this  number  ought  to  be  enrolled  within 
the  coming  year.  Through  the  services  of  Lieut.  Plummer,  the  Navi^oes  are  taking 
much  interest  in  us  (already  four  children  have  been  brought  in  by  their  parents), 
and,  as  the  northern  line  of  their  reservation  is  within  50  miles  of  us,  while  probably 
150  miles  from  Fort  Defiance,  the  difference  in  distance  is  much  in  our  favor.  Then 
the  Jicarillos  are  but  80  miles  from  here,  and  Capt.  Bull  is  has  kindly  thrown  his 
great  influence  on  our  side.  The  agent  of  the  Piuias,  J.  Roe  Young,  esq.,  has  written 
encouraging  words,  and  from  all  sides,  except  from  the  reservation  (the  southern  Ute) 
but  a  few  miles  from  here,  come  signs  that  the  Indians  are  being  pushed  in  the  line 
of  progress. 

The  present  force  of  employes,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  commendable  in 
every  way. 

Very  respectfully,  Thos.  H.  Breen, 

Superintendent, 

The  CoMMisaioNSR  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  8CIJ00L  AT  GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLO. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  Augusts?,  1894. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894. 

In  following  the  topical  report  for  1893,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  first  year  of 
one  administration  is  brought  into  comparison  with  the  last  year  of  a  preceding, 
but  as  this  will  ha])pon  once  in  four  years  in  spite  of  the  desire  of  superintendentis 
to  keep  true  and  tried  assistants,  such  comparison  comes  not  because  of  my  desire, 
but  in'spite  of  it. 

The  breaking  out  of  scarlet  fever  during  vacation  precluded  the  bringing  in  of 
pupils  who  were  ready  to  come  until  so  late  that  they  were  put  in  school  elsewhere 
and  we  missed  them  entirely.  Thus  the  year  began  with  a  lighter  attendance  than 
was  anticipated,  and  much  lighter  than  was  desired. 

Of  the  cnanges  of  omploy<$8  and  the  efforts  of  the  new  to  take  entire  charge  and 
canse  the  removal  and  replacement  of  former  eniployds,  as  well  as  securing  the 
super intendency  for  the  head  and  front  of  this  corps  of  supplanters,  your  office  has 
already  heard  sufficient. 

This  effort,  however,  gavfi  me  an  opportunity  to  see  the  aff'ections  and  gratitude 
of  Indian  children  terribly  tested.  Not  for  one  instant  did  the  affection  or  the  chil- 
dren for  their  old  friends  —  former  employes  true  and  tried  —  waver;  and  to-day 
the  names  of  those  who  were  relieved  are  frequently  heard  in  solicitous  conversa- 
tions, while  those  who  came,  disturbed,  and  are  gone,  are  rarely  mentioned. 

This  is  not  cited  as  a  criticism  so  much  as  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  lati- 
tude and  kind  remembrance,  so  often  denied  to  tne  Indian,  do  hold  a  place  m  his 
being  and  can  be  cultivated.  So  loug  as  it  is  regarded  as  a  necessary  custom  to 
change  the  Indian  workers  with  each  change  of  administration,  just  so  long  will 
many  appointments  necessarilj'  be  made  that  very  brief  experience  will  demonstrate 
are  unwholsome  to  the  service,  and  consequent  removals  must  follow.  Elsewhere, 
as  it  has  been  here,  appointments  will  be  made  that  are  of  great  value  to  the 
advance  of  the  service. 

Literary  work. —  The  advent  of  a  principal  teacher  and  disciplinarian  who  had  never 
taught  a  month  in  his  life,  and  who  was  possessed  of  a  brogue  so  decided  that,  while 
it  was  that  of  my  remoter  ancestry,  I  sometimes  misunderstood  him  and  sometimes 
oould  not  understand  him  at  all  (it  is  a  pity  such  people  can  write  English  without 
writing  the  brogue,  tben  the  appointive  powers  and  the  civil-service  examiners  could 
know  the  difficulties  that  beset  people  trying  to  learn  a  language  from  people  who 
can  not  speak  it),  was  not  very  encouraging,  nor  was  ho  a  success  as  a  teacher. 
After  his  relief,  Mr.  R.  J.  Snyder  came  as  a  civil-service  appointee  and  has  been 
earnestly  trying  to  bring  up  that  particular  department. 

Plant — The  plant  is  identical  with  that  of  last  year,  save  that  the  school  building 
mentioned  has  since  been  completed  and  put  in  use. 

ICatron. — In  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Rose  Bales  our  school  lost  a  matron  second  to  none  who 
has  ever  served  In  the  Indian  service.  ^^  We  shall  not  look  upon  her  like  again." 
Yet  Miss  Hortenae  Castlio  is  in  very  many  respects  a  model  matron,  lacking  some  in 
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motherly  instincts.  Miss  Castlio  does  not  draw  out  the  warmth  and  tenderness  of 
ohildhoody  but  she  does  her  housework  well,  has  excellent  health,  and  attends  to  her 
own  business  with  a  severity  that  largely  precludes  meddling  therewith. 

SeamBtress. — In  the  sewing  room  Miss  Alexander  has  a  detail  of  four  girls  in  the  fore- 
noon and  four  in  the  afternoon,  who  work  there  for  one  week  and  then  exchan^  with 
the  girls  in  the  laundry.  Besides  doing  the  patching,  darning,  and  other  repair  work* 
for  over  100  children  these  girls  have  done  the  new  work  shown  in  the  tabulated 
statement  hereto  attached,  and  made  rugs,  quilts,  tidies,  chair  covers,  hats,  bonnets, 
bead  work,  picture  frames,  pillow  shams,  splashers,  and  innumerable  other  things, 
and  in  each  case  with  more  interest  and  with  marked  improvement. 

Laundry. — It  ha^  been  the  custom  to  send  the  washing  of  the  employ<^  to  the  laundry 
to  be  done  by  the  most  capable  of  the  laundry  girls  and  the  laundress.  This  was 
yaried  by  allowing  certain  ^irls  to  do  the  work  of  some  employes,  and  other  girls  of 
other  employes,  lliis  plan  is  a  failure  and  the  older  order  of  things  must  be  reestab- 
lished. 

Kitchen  snd  dining  room. — ^The  continuous  service  of  a  competent  painstaking  cook 
has  made  of  two  of  the  boys  most  excellent  school  cooks.  At  the  end  of  the  coming 
year,  with  the  same  progress,  either  of  these  ?ad8  will  be  capable  of  taking  ohar^ 
and  doing  the  cooking  of  any  school  in  the  service  of  150  pupils,  excepting  only  m 
such  kitcnens  as  may  be  used  in  teaching  cooking  as  a  trade  or  profession. 

Shoe  and  harness  shop.— The  work  and  progress  in  this  shop  during  the  year,  nnder 
t^e  direction  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Oliver,  has  been  most  satisfactory,  the  progress  of  the  boys 
giving  assurance  of  the  highest  mechanical  ability.  I  am  ready  to-day  to  have  made 
entirely  by  the  boys,  by  hand,  a  pair  of  shoes  from  any  stock  selected  for  comparison 
with  that  similarly  made  (cut  and  made)  in  any  8hop*^in  the  service. 

Carpentry. — This  department  has  been  a  most  signal  failure  this  year.  The  best 
carpenter  whose  work  I  have  ever  examined  as  a  carpenter  in  the  service,  was  sup- 
planted by  a  young  man  who  asserted  on  his  arrival  tnat  he  was  a  wagon  maker  by 
trade  and  not  a  carpenter.  He  is  not  a  carpenter.  He  is  a  pleasant  young  fellow 
and  a  willing  worker,  and  did  well  digging  root  cellars  and  cesspools,  bnt  I  am  still 
without  both  hospital  and  warehouse  simply  because  he  could  not  direct  the  boys 
in  building  them. 

Farm  and  garden. — So  far  as  an  actual  money  gain  is  concerned,  we  would  have  been 
anywhere  from  $900  to  $1,200  better  off  if  we  nad  not  plowed  a  furrow  or  turned  a 
drop  of  water  on  plowed  lands.  Since  the  arrival  of  Capt.  Jones  as  farmer  he  has 
worked  indefatigably  to  save  a  part  of  what,  by  proper  management,  would  have 
been  a  crop  fully  thrice  as  large  as  last  year's  crop.  Capt.  Jones  is  an  intelligent 
farmer  and  a  gentleman,  who  has  worked  beyond  his  physical  ability  to  redeem  lost 
opportuuities ;  but  the  fields  are  already  spotted  with  holes  caused  by  careless  irri- 
gation, the  crop  choked  by  crusted  eartb  from  the  same  cause,  and  notwithstanding 
the  captain's  untiring  and  intelligent  efforts  he  will  harvest  only  about  15  tons  of 
oats,  including  straw,  some  1,200  pounds  of  beets  from  12  acres,  while  last  year  ftom 
only  1|  acres  we  harvested  20,993  pounds.  Add  to  this  700  pounds  of  garden  beets 
and  250  pounds  of  onions,  a  possible  300  pumpkins,  and  6  tons  of  sorghum,  and  there 
is  the  product  of  over  60  acres  of  plowed  land.  Nowhere  on  earth  is  success  of  farm- 
ing so  much  a  matter  of  eternal  vigilance  and  eternal  labor  as  in  an  irrigated  country. 
The  loose  methods  of  the  Tennessee  mountains  will  never  succeed  in  an  arid  region. 

live  stock. — Two  .voung  strong  work  teams,  2  average  teams,  2  yearling  colts,  and 
1  single  driver  constitute  the  horse  stock  of  the  farm.  There  are  now  15  milch  cows 
in  the  stanchions  while  24  head  of  young  grades  are  in  the  corrals.  Of  these  10  will 
be  butchered  as  fast  as  they  can  be  consumed.  The  plan  is  to  build  up  the  herd  till 
we  can  keep  20  milch  cows  in  the  stanchions.  To  get  the  herd  to  the  highest  stand- 
ard will  require  time  and  careful  selection  of  heifers.  Those  failing  to  reach  a  high 
average  should  be  sold  or  sent  to  the  shambles,  while  the  old  cows  which  have  begun 
to  failat the  pail  should  be  issued  on  the  block. 

Bees. — ^As  anticipated  in  my  last  report  the  lack  of  pasturage  for  the  bees  told 
heavily  upon  them.  At  the  close  of  the  season  a  careful  study  was  made  concerning 
the  advisability  of  dividing  the  stronger  colonies  to  strengthen  the  weaker — a  pro- 
ceeding which  in  the  end  I  deemed  unadvisable,  a  judgment  which  the  opening  of 
this  season  demonstrated  was  well  founded.  Though  all  the  weaker  colonies  were 
fed  thirty-odd  perished,  among  them  some  colonies  which  at  one  time  I  had  deemed 
strong  enough  for  division.  An  absolute  lack  of  proper  pasture  caused  a  resort  to 
some  feed  which  produced  diarrhea  and  sent  the  bees  into  quarters  for  the  winter 
beyond  all  hope.  So  far  this  year  the  pasture  has  been  excellent,  the  breeding  fair, 
and  the  growth  good.  I  shall  so  farm  them  as  to  strengthen  existing  colonies,  allow- 
ing very  few  swarms,  and  try  to  send  them  into  winter  quarters  in  such  condition 
as  to  more  than  regain  last  year's  losses  by  next  year's  produce. 

Irri^tion. — This  annoying  question  is  not  yet  settled  but  is  now  progressing  toward 
an  amicable  arrangement.  Both  money  and  annoy  auce  could  have  been  saved  if  some 
superintendent  had  taken  up  the  matter  in  the  same  decided,  aggi'essive  manner  «l 
the  beginning  of  any  one  of  several  preceding  administrations.    Thanks  to  Dlstiiot 
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AttoTney  Johnson's  knowledge  and  efiBciency  the  matter  was  made  plain  that  the 
Govemment  had  an  equity  worth  fighting  for,  and  a  proposition  looking  to  final 
adjustment  will  soon  be  at  hand  for  consideration  and  recommendation. 

^nsiton. — ^Their  name  is  legion.  All  are  made  welcome.  Each  one  is  a  sovereign 
citizen  with  a  perfect  right  to  make  any  examination  into  the  stewardship  that  does 
not  inteifere  with  the  workings  of  methods  involved.  We  desire  that  all  should 
find  some^ing  to  commend,  and  I  am  glad  to  note  that  I  can  find  more  that  I  want 
to  change  for  the  better  than  anyone  who  has  ever  visited  me,  not  excepting  official 
inspectors. 

nnploy^i. — Under  this  head  I  was  last  year  gnilty  of  criticising  the  opinions  of 
my  superiors  as  since  expressed.  For  this  1  am  sorry,  doubly  sorry ;  sorry  1  expressed 
an  opinion  not  in  harmony  with  the  opinion  of  my  superiors  and  sorry  my  superiors 
entertain  the  opinion  criticised.  My  first  duty  is  subordination  to  superiors  so  long 
as  I  am  subordinate,  but  I  do  favor  compelling  the  Indians  to  patronize  the  schools 
the  Govemment  is  at  so  much  expense  to  maintain,  and  I  do  think  the  average  agent 
is  better  capable  of  deciding  whether  or  not  a  child  should  be  educated  than  the 
smartest  Indian  on  the  reservation.  On  every  reservation  I  find  among  employ^ 
"white  mothers  and  white  fathers  who  have  given  up  their  children  that  they  might 
have  educational  advantages  not  found  on  the  reservation.  These  white  people  love 
their  children  quite  as  much  as  the  Indian  parents.  True,  the  Indian  parents  do 
not  see  the  benefits  derived  as  white  parents  do^  but  that  is  why  our  Govemment 
has  made  wards  of  the  Indians,  that  the  Great  >  ather  at  Washington  might  see  the 
things  that  were  best  and  at  the  same  time  beyond  the  ken  of  the  Indian  ward.  As 
a  matter  of  policy,  a  custom  may  be  and  should  be  varied  by  circumstances ;  but 
as  a  principle,  the  white  mother  loves  her  child  as  much  as  the  Indian.  The  white 
mother  suffers  as  deeply  on  the  removal  of  her  child ;  she  knows  of  a  thousand  pit- 
falls that  may  dash  her  highest  hopes  and  lead  her  in  sorrow  to  her  grave  which  are 
beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  Indian  woman,  yet  the  white  mother  acts  and  suffers. 
I  maintain  that  the  Indian  is  not  born  better  or  more  worthy  in  the  sight  of 
Almighty  God  than  his  white  brother,  and  the  very  same  process  that  will  make  of 
his  white  brother  a  good  citizen  will  make  the  same  of  the  Indian. 

To  my  wife,  my  clerk,  and  the  assistant  teacher  I  am  indebted  for  work  cheerfully, 
well,  and  faithfully  done.  To  a  more  limited  degree  I  am  so  indebted  to  the  princi* 
pal  teacher,  who  is  certainly  cheerfully  willing.  Of  the  others  I  have  spoken  else- 
where, except  the  laundress.  A  more  capable  laundress  can  not  be  found  in  the  serv- 
ice, but  the  efficiency  of  the  laundry  for  the  past  year  has  fallen  far  below  that  of 
the  preceding  year.  This  is  largely  attributable  to  the  fact  that  Ute  blood,  the 
blood  of  the  laundress,  went  into  the  laundry  this  year  for  the  first  time.  I  antici- 
pate a  change  of  methods  in  the  laundry  that  will  bring  this  department  back  to  its 
former  condition  of  efficiency. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  append  hereto  a  statistical  table  of  school  products 
for  the  year,  which  forms  a  part  of  my  report. 


*  Setving  room. 

Aprons,  assorted 

Bonnets,  sun 

Chemiloons 

Cloths,  table 

Curtains,  window 

Drawers,  pairs 

Dresses,  assorted 

Dresses,  night 

Pants,  cheviot,  boys pairs. 

Pants, jeans,  boys do.. 

Pillowcases 

Sheets,  bed 

Skirts 

Towels 

UnderHhirts , 

Waists 


138 

8 

60 

15 

14 

114 

132 

34 

2 

7 

27 

73 

3 

45 

4 

15 


Carpenter  shop. 

Building,  house,  coal 

Screens,  window 

Shades,  window 

Sidewalk feet. 


Dairy. 

Butter pounds..  1,406 

Milk gallons . .  5, 115| 

Apiary. 
Honey pounds..       100 


Shoe  and  harness  shop. 

Boots,  men's pair.. 

Halters 

Shoes,  boy's pairs.. 

Shoes,  men's do . . . 

Shoes,  misses' do . . . 

Shoes,  women's do . . . 

Farm  and  garden. 

Beets pounds.. 

Hay tons.. 

Oats,  in  straw do. . . 

Pumpkins 

Sorgnum tons.. 


Increase  of  stock. 


Calves 


1 

6 

158 

915 


1 

1 

104 

121 

33 

64 


20,993 

20 

6 

614 

4 


13 


I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Theo.  G.  Lemmon, 

Superintendent, 
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REPORT  OF  TEACHER  AND  SPECIAL  AGENT  AMONG  FLORIDA  SEMINOLEa 

FiBLD  Skrvice,  Mters,  Fla.,  August  ISy  1894. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  Indian  Office  rules  and  your  letter  of  instructions,  I 
have  the  honor  to  report  the  following  as  to  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida: 

Knmber  and  location.— There  are  about  f^om  400  to  600  Indians  in  Florida,  and  as  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  in  their  scattered  condition,  they  are  nearly  or  quite  equally 
divided  in  sex. 

They  live  in  three  distinct  parts  of  southern  Florida.  One  band  at  Cow  Creek, 
northeast  of  Lake  Okeechobee,  interior  from  the  east  coast.  Another  band  hold 
forth  at  Miami,  nearer  the  east  coast,  but  much  south  of  the  Cow  Creek  band.  The 
Big  Cypress  band  are  west  of  the  Everglades,  and  live  scattered  through  the  Big 
Cypress  section.  The  largest  number  of  Indians  seem  to  be  living  at  Miami,  while 
those  at  Cow  Creek  and  in  the  Bi^  Cypress  are  almost  equal  in  number.  These 
Florida  Indians  have  no  chief,  but  their  leading  man,  or  head,  is  Old  Doctor  Tommy, 
who  origually,  no  doubt,  was  called  medicine  man,  and  who  now  seems  to  dictate 
rules,  ete.,  for  all  these  Seminoles.     He  is  living  among  our  Big  Cypress  band. 

Ohildren. — It  is  impossible  to  get  a  true  census  of  these  peoples,  but  I  would  place 
the  estimate  at  100  children  and  youths.  While  there  were  some  biiths  during  the 
vear,  the  deaths  nearly  equaled  them  in  number.  Cause  of  deaths,  the  ordinary 
infantile  troubles,  with  exposure.  There  were  about  four  deaths  among  adults,  the 
chief  cause  beins  old  age. 

Prcffrew. — While  the  change  to  a  better  condition  has  not  been  what  we  desired 
and  hoped  for,  yet  in  their  manner  of  living  at  their  camps,  and  awny  ftom  them, 
there  is  a  marked  improvement  over  that  of  two  years  ago;  so,  almost  unknown  to 
themselves,  they  are  gra<laally  adopting  a  better  civilization.  Comforts  and  con- 
veniences are  being  added  in  their  abodes.  During  the  past  year  a  number  of 
wagons  and  oxen  have  been  bought,  and  also  sewing  machines,  wash  tubs  and 
boards,  which  are  being  used  quite  successfully  by  the  women,  and  are  a  late 
Innovation. 

As  yet  no  organized  school  could  be  established  for  them,  but  on  all  occasions  of 
their  visits  to  this  service  all  possible  opportunities  have  been  embraced  to  instruct 
them  in  practical  industries  and  in  letters.  More  was  accomplished  in  this  direction 
in  visits  to  their  camps,  as  they  could  then  be  reached  in  larger  numbers  at  a  time. 

In  all  this  work  the  Women's  National  Indian  Association  lias,  by  its  representa- 
tives here,  helped  in  int'erestiug  and  instructing  the  women  and  children  in  sewing, 
etc.,  and  by  the  use  of  kindergarten  materials,  in  connection  with  general  missionary 
Work,  as  the}^  have  nobly  done  in  many  other  Indian  fields.  Latterly,  through  the 
arrangement  of  this  association,  the  Episcopal  Church  has  entered  this  field,  and 
will  carry  forward  the  missionary  work. 

Much  of  the  shvness  shown  by  these  Indians  in  reference  to  the  Government  is 
disappearing.  The  falsehoods  of  the  tra<ler8  and  whisky  venders,  while  still  having 
their  influence,  are,  to  a  degree  losing  their  effect.  The  Indians  come  to  the  service 
more  freely,  and  are  even  willing  to  do  a  little  work,  while  the  employds  are  repair- 
ing their  wagons,  etc. ;  such  help  as  this  they  would  not  have  accepted  last  year, 
fearing  to  endanger  their  condition  in  reference  to  the  U.  S.  Government  in  some 
way  if  they  received  Huch  favors;  now  they  ask  for  the  help.  All  such  and  other 
fears  have  been  and  are  urged  npon  them  by  men  devoid  ol  principle,  traders  and 
peddlers,  from  sellish  motives.  These  and  other  bad  influences  could  oe  averted  if 
a  large  tract  of  land  could  be  secured  for  these  Indians,  not  as  a  reservation,  but  to 
be  held  in  trust  for  them  until  they  could  appreciate  their  situation;  detrimental 
efforts  could,  at  least  iu  large  measure,  be  controlled  and  kept  away  from  them. 

Many  of  these  Indians  know  and  say  that  whisky  is  the  worst  thing  that  can  be 
brought  to  them,  and  these  Cypress  Indians,  at  least,  very  seldom  go  for  it,  but  they 
are  too  weak  to  r  sist  when  it  is  brought  to  them. 

Land. — As  stated  in  last  year's  annual  report,  the  State  of  Florida  voted  5,000  acres 
for  these  Seminoles,  and  trustees  were  appointed,  but  all  effort  to  have  a  successful 
meeting  of  these  trustees  has  failed  thus  far,  and  the  matter  of  locating  this  land  is 
no  further  advanced  than  a  year  ago.  No  funds  for  the  necessary  expenses  have 
been  appropriated  by  the  State,  and  this  seems  to  be  hindering  the  matter. 

The  5,000  acres  of  land  is  entirely  inade(]uate  for  all  of  these  Indians  to  locate  on, 
considering  Xliei  condition  of  the  land  of  south  Florida,  where  most  of  them  are  now 
settled,  and  where  this  land  would  probably  be  selected.  Much  of  it  is  swampy, 
and  entirely  overflowed  during  the  rainy  season,  only  here  and  there  arable  tracts 
of  a  few  acres,  such  as  the  hummocks  afford.  If  25,000  aeres  could  be  added  to  the 
5,000,  all  on  the  western  border  of  the  Everglades,  this  would  furnish  them  pasture 
for  hogs  and  general  stock  raising,  and  also  fields  for  cultivation.  In  the  last  few 
years  these  Indians  have  made  better  and  larger  fields,  raising  corn,  beans,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  but  these  fields  are  on  everybody's  land,  and  may  be 
disturbed  at  any  time.  Such  a  larger  tract  of  land  would  also  give  quite  a  scope 
for  hunting  the  otter,  deer,  and  alligator,  which,  as  yet,  furnishes  their  chief  means 
of  support. 
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iBnggMt  the  west  coast  for  this  tiaot  of  land  hecaase,  first,  the  GoYeramebt  MitY- 
ice  is  located  here,  and,  second,  they  are  less  liable  to  be  crowded  by  white  settlers^ 
and  also  because  their  chief  roan  is  located  here.  On  the  east  coast  there  is  already 
trouble  on  account  of  these  encroachments,  and  they  feel  that  their  homes  are  being 
taken,  so  that  this  would  be  a  good  time  to  offer  them  an  inducement  of  tiie  above 
character,  thereby  massing  them  nearer  the  Government  school  and  service  and 
affording  a  better  opportunity  of  reaching  them.  If  the  Indian  Department  could 
join  with  the  State  in  securing  this  larger  tract  of  laud,  which  could  be  bought  at 
low6gures,  some  plan  to  gain  this  end  might  be  adopted. 

Oeneral  work  by  the  employ^. — The  work  of  the  employe's  has  Y^een  carried  on  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Lumber  was  made  and  dressed  for  the  proposed  buildings;  a 
barn  and  granary  wns  built,  of  such  a  character  that  all  is  under  one  roof,  ftirnisning 
storage  for  the  grain,  wagons,  tools,  etc.,  and  also  a  good  shelter,  for  the  stock,  sevea 
oxen  and  two  mules.  On  the  completion  of  this  building  the  permanent  quarters 
for  the  employed  was  built,  connecting  with  it  one  of  the  temporary  quarters,  pre- 
viously occupied.  The  new  building  is  two  story,  and  contains  five  rooms,  making  ia 
all  seven  rooms,  with  a  good  hall  and  ample  porches.  Both  of  these  new  buildings 
have  had  one  coat  of  paint  on  the  outside,  and  the  quarters,  one  coat  on  the  inside, 
the  painting  being  done  by  the  regular  force  of  employees  so  that  to  date  we  have  the 
following  buildings :  A  sawmill,  blacksmith  shop,  bam,  granary,  etc.,  and  permanent 
employ ^8^  quarters,  with  still  one  temporary  quarters,  which  will  later  serve  as  a 
carpenter  shop.  Some  fencing  has  been  done  around  these  buildings,  ground  cleared 
and  prepared,  and  fruit  trees  and  other  things  planted.  The  lumber  is  largely  pre- 
pared for  the  teachor*a  permanent  residence,  etc.,  which  will  come  next  in  course  of 
erection,  and  for  which  the  doors,  windows,  hardware,  etc.,  are  in  part  on  hand,  so 
this  building  and  the  originally  proposed  schoolhouse  will,  in  connection  with  other 
necessary  work,  furnish  employment  for  coming  months,  in  addition  to  camp  work. 

Proipecti. — There  are  hopeful  indications  that  a  few  of  the  Indians  desire  to  work 
at  this  service  in  the  fall.  There  is  a  growing  freedom  among  them  and  they  are 
realizing  that  this  effort  will  be  helpful  to  them,  and  while  the  end  desired  has  not 
yet  been  attained  it  is  hoped  the  Department  will  find  this  report  sufficiently  satis- 
factory to  warrant  a  continuance  of  its  interest  and  help  for  the  Seminoles  in 
Florida,  in  the  same  generous  and  forbearing  spirit  as  heretofore,  until  they  are 
brought  to  a  true  citizenship,  a  valuable  factor  in  society. 
Ver^'-  respectfully, 

J.  E.  Brecht, 
Industrial  Teacher  and  Special  Disburnng  Agent, 

The  CoMMissioNKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  LAPWAI,  IDAHO. 

Fort  Lapwai  Industrial  School,  Idaho,  Auguei  14, 1894, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  circular  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  my 
annual  report  as  superintendent  of  this  school  for  the  year  1894. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  unprecedented  success,  both  In  the  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  and  in  the  advancement  made  by  them.  The  enrollment  reached  196 
and  the  average  attendance  139,  an  advancement  of  10  and  5,  respectively,  for  total 
enrollment  and  average  attendance  over  that  of  last  year. 

On  commencing  schoolroom  work  September  1,  the  school  filled  very  rapidly.  In 
securing  this  result  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  cooperation  of  Joseph  Robinson, 
United  States  Indian  agent  at  this  (Nez  Perc<^s)  reservation,  who  has  aided  me  in 
every  pos8i1)le  way  to  secure  the  attendance  of  all  children  of  school  age.  Coupled 
with  this  assistance  there  has  seemed  a  larger  desire  on  tbe  part  of  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  school,  while  the  children  themselves  have  seemed  more  willing  to 
attend. 

Schoolroom  work  has  been  carried  on  from  the  1st  of  September  until  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year,  except  during  legal  holidays  and  the  Christmas  vacation.  This  work 
has  been  more  satisfactory  than  heretofore,  and  English  speaking  among  pupils  easier 
of  attainment. 

The.  school  plant,  as  a  whole,  is  now  in  excellent  condition.  All  the  buildings, 
with  one  exception,  are  spacious  and  well  ada])teil  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  used.  The  exception  above  mentioned  is  that  of  boys'  dormitory.  The  building 
now  used  for  that  purpose  was  primarily  a  warehouse  for  the  quartermaHter's  depart- 
ment  of  the  Army,  afterwards  converted  into  a  schoolroom,  and  is  now  used  as  sleep- 
ing apartment  for  the  boys.  It  is  insuthcient  in  capacity,  light,  and  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air. 

The  difierent  industrial  departments  of  the  school  have  been  carried  on  uninter- 
ruptedly throughout  the  year,  and  the  labor  performed  and  the  advancement  of 
apprentices  have  each  been  creditable. 
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The  shoe  and  harness  shop  has  four  apprentices  each  morning  and  afternoon.  The 
work  has  been  largely  repairs. 

The  carpenter  and  wagon  shop  has  a  detail  of  three  boys,  morning  and  afternoon, 
who  have  aided  to  const^ct  and  repair  wagons,  buildings,  and  sidewalk,  and  hare 
painted  the  roofs  of  all  buildings  on  the  grounds. 

The  blacksmith  shop  has  a  detail  of  four  boys,  morning  and  afternoon — ^two  to  run 
the  steam  engine  used  for  the  steam  washer  and  steam  pump,  and  two  for  shop  work. 
This  department,  by  having  an  efficient  man  at  its  hea>a,  has  saved  much  expense  to 
the  Department  by  laying  all  irrigation  pipes,  making  pulleys  for  steam  washer, 
pump,  etc.,  and  putting  water  pipes  through  the  buildings. 

The  tailor  shop  and  sewingroom  have  been  in  charge  of  energetic  and  faithful  em- 
ployes, who,  with  the  pupils  detailed  for  assistance,  have  performed  much  labor  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  former  has  a  detail  of  two  girls  and  fourbovs,  forenoon  and  after- 
n<^n,  and  the  latter  a  detail  of  four  girls.  These  have  so  far  advanced  that  it  is  now 
necessary  for  the  one  in  charge  to  do  little  more  than  cut  out  garments,  the  pupils 
being  able  to  perform  all  of  the  other  labor.    There  have  been  made : 


Shirts 100 

Skirts,  flannel 16 

Stocking  supporters 107 

Suits,  underclothes 171 

Suits,  uniform 42 

Waists,  girls' 20 


Aprons 291 

Capes 83 

Drawers 195 

Dresses 265 

Nightgowns 40 

Overalls 16 

Pants,  duck 29 

The  laundry  has  a  detail  of  five  girls,  who  are  there  taught  the  work  of  that 
department.  The  steam  washer  is  a  great  aid  in  the  work.  The  kitchen  and  dinine 
room  has  a  detail  of  eight  girls,  who  are  there  taught  to  properly  prepare  and  cook 
food,  and  to  observe  proper  taste  and  cleanliness  in  so  doing. 

The  farm  and  garden  have  done  unusually  well,  owing  to  a  favorable  season.  The 
young  orchard  is  in  a  splendidly  thriving  condition.  Some  fruit  was  borne  this  year, 
though  the  trees  are  of  only  two  years'  growth.  Indications  are  that  next  year 
enough  will  be  produced  to  entirelv  supply  the  school. 

The  irrigation  plant  has  been  of  assistance  which  is  difficult  of  estimation,  con- 
verting the  grounds  from  dry  and  heated  premises  into  a  veritable  garden  of  flowers 
and  verdure.    There  are  needs  in  this  plant  which  I  will  detail  later. 

Improvements  in  the  appearance  and  pleasantness  of  the  grounds  have  been  made 
by  setting  out  300  poplar  and  locust  trees  around  the  buildings  and  campus.  All 
are  thriving,  and  will  soon  greatly  enhance  the  pleasant  appearance  of  the  grounds. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  has  been  better  than  for  any  former  year  during 
my  superintendence,  there  having  been  no  death  at  the  school  and  few  cases  of  sick- 
ness which  gave  rise  to  anxiety.  The  ventilation  of  some  of  the  building,  however, 
especially  the  boys'  dormitory,  is  markedly  at  fault.  We  are  greatly  m  need  of  a 
boys'  dormitory  which  will  accommodate  both  large  and  small  boys,  as  the  build- 
ings now  used  as  dormitories  for  the  boys  are  not  fit,  both  in  the  point  of  safety  and 
sanitary  conditions,  for  such  use.  We  also  need  a  larger  steam  pump  and  an  addi- 
tion to  the  reservoir  to  increase  the  output  of  the  irrigation  plant. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  Ed.  McConville, 

SuperintendenU 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  HASKELL  INSTITUTE,  LAWRENCE,  KANS. 

Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  August  20, 1894, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  yonv  office  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
my  first  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894. 

I  assumed  charge  of  the  school  as  superintendent  on  March  1,  1894,  relieving  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Meserve,  and  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  found  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
eveiy  way  favorable,  the  buildings  and  grounds  cleanly,  the  health  of  the  pupils 
good,  the  discipline  of  the  school  and  progress  made  in  studies  and  industrial  work 
very  flatteriug,  harmony  and  good  feeling  prevailing  on  the  part  of  both  employ^ 
and  pupils,  and  an  evident  general  desire  to  work  for  the  good  of  the  institution. 
This  condition  of  affairs  has  been  maintained,  and  we  are  prepared  to  enter  upon  the 
coming  year's  work  with  renewed  vigor,  and  to  show,  if  possible,  greater  results  than 
in  the  past. 

Improvements. — In  addition  to  the  remodeling  of  an  ice  house  to  a  house  suitable 
for  a  farmer's  residence,  and  general  necessary  repair  work  on  institute  buildings, 
all  at  a  cost  of  $777.59  for  material,  there  has  been  erected  during  the  year — 

1  hay  bam  and  cow  stable,  size  64  by  200,  cost $3,000 

1  barn,  superintendent's,  size  32  by  32,  cost flOO 

1  band  stand,  octagonal,  cost 150 
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the  entile  work,  with  exception  of  stone  fonndations,  being  performed  hjr  Indian 
apprentices,  under  supervision  of  the  school  carpenter.  The  work  is  of  sneh  a  char- 
acter as  will  bear  close  inspection  and  compare  favorably  with  buildings  of  like 
character  erected  by  practical  builders  in  the  adj  oining  city.  The  thirty-eight  buUd- 
ings  comprising  the  institute  are  all  in  an  excellent  state  of  repair,  and,  beyond  the 
ordinary  care  and  occasional  job  work,  need  cost  but  little  for  years  to  come. 

Attendaaoe. — With  a  capacity  of  500,  there  has  been  an  average  attendance  for  the 
year  of  490^.  The  total  enrollment  during  the  vearhas  been  660.  This  number, 
considering  the  fact  that  during  the  past  year  we  have  been  very  much  restricted  in 
territory  from  which  to  obtain  pupils,  is  very  satisfactory.  Formerly  a  very  large 
percentage  of  our  pupils  came  from  the  Oneidas  of  Wisconsin,  the  Sioux  of  Dakota, 
the  Indians  of  Michigan,  and  from  various  other  points  at  a  distance,  while  during 
the  past  year  we  have  been  expected  to  draw  from  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Territory 
only.  There  are  many  discouragiuflr  features  in  the  collection  of  pupils  for  nonreser- 
iration  schools,  but  as  they  grow  older  and  their  reputation,  as  in  the  case  of  Has- 
kell, spreads,  the  number  of  applications  from  Indian  youth  at  various  agencies  for 
en^  materially  increase.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  as  well  as  encouraging  to 
note  that  during  the  month  of  June  37  new  pupils  arrived,  unaccompanied  by  escort 
and  without  solieitatiou. 

The  tribes  represented  for  the  year  are  as  follows : 


Tribe. 


AUskan 

Apache 

Arafiahoe 

CheTenne 

Caddo 

Comanche 

Chippewa 

Chippewa  and  Ottawa 

Delaware 

Iowa 

Kjiw 

Kickapoo 

Ifenomonee 

Muncle 

Miami 

Modoc 

Moqni 

VmYBio 


Boys. 

Girls. 

TotaL 

1 

7 

7 

12 

83 

8 

41 

17 

6 

22 

1 

4 

5 

11 

22 

11 

33 

4 

8 

1 

2 

2 

4 

ii 

20 

2 

8 

1 

3 

2 

7 

1 

Tribe. 


Osage 

Ottawa 

Oneida 

Otoe 

Omaha 

Pawnee 

Fonca 

Pottawatomie 

Peoria 

Sac  and  Fox.. 

,  Seneca 

j  Shoshone 

'  Sionx 

Shawnee 

TJte 

Wichita 

Winnebago. . . 

Wyandotte... 


Total 


Boys. 


25 
48 

1 
5 
7 

21 

121 

1 

11 
4 
2 

23 

12 


2 
1 

7 


Girls. 


4 

6 

13 

8 


2 
12 

77 
1 

1 


28 

13 

1 

8 


Total. 


18 
81 

61 

4 
6 

88 

198 
8 

30 
6 
8 

46 

25 
1 
6 
1 

12 


660 


Induftrial  work. — As  a  result  of  industrial  work  performed  wholly  by  pupils  under 
supervision  of  employes  in  charge  of  the  various  shops,  farm,  and  garden,  I  have  to 
report  the  following  products : 


Aprons,  girls' 518 

Beans,  green bushels..        25 

Beef,  net pounds..  6,876 

Beets bushels..        60 

Blouses,  flannel,  boys' 12 

Butter pounds..      318 

Cabbage heads..  1,800 


Caps,  girls' 10 

Chemises 

Cloths,  linen,  table 

Coats,  kersey,  boys' 

Com  J bushels. 

Cucumbers do 

Curtains,  window 

Drawers,  boys' pairs. , 

Drawers,  girls' do  — 

Dresses,  assorted,  girls' 

Handkerchiefs 

Harness,  double sets. 

Harness,  single do — 

Hay tons. 

Lettuce. bushels . . 

Milk gallons.. 

Oati » bushels.. 


92 

44 

623 

2,483 

286 

16 
531 
463 
736 

10 

169 

1 

210 

52 

6,114 

916 


Onions bushels..  127 

Pants,  kersey,  boys' pairs . .  728 

Pease,  green bushels..  14 

Pork pounds..  975 

Potatoes bushels..  609 

Badishes do....  40 

Rugs  and  scarfs 10 

Shams,  pillow 4 

Sheets 372 

Shirts,  assorted,  boys' 620 

Shoes,  boys' pairs..  707 

Shoes,  girls' do....  414 

Skirts,  girls' 194 

Slips,  pillow 297 

Splashers,  linen 2 

Squash bushels..  175 

Tomatoes do 356 

Towels 533 

Undershirts,  boys' 456 

Vests,  kersey,  boys 53 

Wagons,  farm 80 

Waists,  boys' and  girls' 44 

Wardrobe X 
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Of  thiB  product  there  has  been  sold  to  private  parties  and  to  the  United  States  for 
Indians  at  agencies,  wagons,  harness,  and  other  articles  mannfactnred  in  shops  and 
raised  on  farm,  in  value  aggregating  $6,050.90,  and  there  is  still  much  on  hand  to 
be  disposed  of. 

Literary  department. — The  school  opened  on  the  first  Monday  in  September  with  an 
enrollment  of  511.  Other  pupils  entered  later,  making  the  total  enrollment  during 
the  year  420  boys  and  240  girls,  as  shown  in  tlie  statistical  report.  The  average 
daily  attendance  was  490^.  The  great  difference  between  the  total  enrollment  and 
average  daily  attendance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  whenever  a  pupil's  term  expires^ 
Whether  it  be  sometime  during  the  year  or  at  the  end  of  the  term,  be  must  be  allowed 
to  go  home,  if  he  so  desires,  f  believe  it  would  be  very  much  better  for  individuals, 
and  for  the  school,  if  pupils  were  allowed  to  go  home  only  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year. 

Many  noticeable  improvements  were  made  during  the  year  in  the  school,  so  that 
the  work  in  this  department  has  been  of  the  most  satisfactory  character.  The  teachers 
have  done  earnest  work^  endeavoring  at  all  times  to  secure  the  greatest  advantages 
fbr  their  pupils,  and  to  promote  the  harmony  and  efficiency  of  the  school.  As  a  result 
of  several  years  of  definite  instruction  in  moral  training,  the  discipline  of  the  school 
has  been  very  much  improved,  enabling  the  teachers  to  expend  all  their  energy  in 
the  work  of  instructing  and  encouraging  their  pupils  to  nobler  efforts. 

The  noticeable  improvement  in  number  work  over  that  of  former  years  is  highly 
gratifying.  The  reading  heretofore,  in  some  of  the  grades,  has  not  been  entirely 
satisfactory.  Realizing  the  need  of  a  special  effort  in  this  direction,  the  teachers 
have  acted  nnitedlv,  and  considerable  attention  has  been  ^ven  to  this  oranch.  The 
difficulty  met  in  all  Indian  schools,  that  of  low  and  indistinct  speaking  and  reading, 
has  been  almost  entirely  overcome. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  g^ven  to  the  subject  of  music  duringthe  past  year, 
t^upils  have  been  taught  to  read  quite  difficult  mnsic.  They  enjoy  the  exercise,  and 
results  have  been  very  satisfactory.  Perhaps  more  has  been  said  in  opposition  to 
music,  as  a  subject  in  the  public  school  course,  than  any  of  the  so-called  ^'  superficial 
branches."  The  thoughtful  teacher,  however,  recognizes  in  mnsic  a  potent  agency 
in  school  government.  The  great  value  of  this  auxiliary  in  Indian  school  cannot 
longer  be  questioned,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  receive  equal  attention  with 
the  usual  school  branches. 

Several  well  organized  literary  societies  and  Christian  organizations  did  splendid 
work  all  through  the  year.  The  boys'  debating  club  deserves  especial  mention  for 
the  excellent  work  done  throughout  the  entire  term. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  say  that  one  of  the  great  wants  of  the  school  at  pres- 
ent is  a  good  library.  Without  good  books  tlie  work  can  be  but  imperfectly  done. 
It  is  quite  as  essential  that  pupils  form  the  habit  of  reading  good  books  as  tliat  they 
should  become  proficient  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  study. 

Commencement  exerdses. — School  closed  on  June  26.  A  few  years  ago  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  programme  by  Indian  children  to  the  public  would  have  attracted  but  little 
attention.  But  few  people  would  have  attended  the  exorcises,  and  most  of  them 
would  have  been  curiosity  seekers.    The  situation  this  year  was  entirely  changed. 

The  establishment  of  a  school  in  this  community,  the  faithful  work  of  the  Indian 
pn|>ils,  and  the  honest  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  emjdoyds  and  friends  of  Indian  edu- 
cation have  been  rewarded  by  the  deep  interest  which  has  been  planted  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  in  this  section  of  the  country.  This  interest  was  manifested  on 
oommencement  day  by  the  very  large  number  of  visitors  present  to  listen  to  the 
graduating  exercises.  When  the  chapel  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  hundreds 
of  educated,  cultured  people  were  in  waiting  for  admittance.  The  pro^anime  was 
well  rendered;  the  class  of  '94,  six  boys  and  three  girls,  received  their  diplomas, 
apd  the  literary  work  of  the  year  was  completed. 

Heeds  of  the  eohool. — One  of  the  most  urgent  demands  of  the  school  is  that  for  a  new 
chapel' building.  The  present  school  building  and  chapel  combined  was  built  to 
accommodate  350  pupils,  there  being  six  schoolrooms  and  an  audience  room.  The 
attendance  has  been  increased  to  500  wliile  there  has  not  been  any  addition  to  school- 
room facilities  or  chapel.  The  result  has  been  that  rooms  in  the  dormitories  have 
had  to  be  fitted  up  for  school  purposes,  thus  depriving  pupils  of  needed  sleeping 
room.  -  The  chB]>el  is  the  same  as  when  built,  so  that  although  the  attendance  is 
500,  the  pupils  have  to  be  crowded  into  a  room  which  was  built  for  only  350.  The 
establishment  of  a  normal  class  next  year  will  make  a  still  more  crowded  condition. 

The  present  ohapel  room  should  be  partitioned  so  as  to  form  four  Schoolrooms, 
which,  with  the  other  six  rooms  in  the  building,  would  accommodate  500  pupils,  and. 
make  it  possible  to  vacate  all  in  the  dormitories  which  are  now  used  for  school  pur- 
poses, so  that  they  might  be  used  as  intended.  If  such  a  disposition  were  made  of 
the  present  chapel,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  best  work  is  to  be  done,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  erect  a  chapel  building. 

Another  pressing  need  is  a  change  from  the  present  dangerous  system  of  lightiiig 
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the  buildings  and  gronncls  by  the  use  of  kerosene  to  that  of  electricitj.  While 
thiongh  constADt  care  and  watchAilness  no  serions  fire  has  ever  occurred  in  the  dormi- 
tories, yet  there  is  a  constant  danger  in  the  use  of  so  many  lamps  by  pupils  and 
others.  Careful  estimates  show  that  an  electric  plant  with  machinery  of  sufficient 
size  for  all  practical  purposes  would  cost  completed  about  $5,000. 

We  should  also  have  a  system  of  works  enabling  us  to  draw  our  water  supply  ftom 
wells  on  the  school  grounds  already  in  use,  and  others  to  be  dug  if  necessary, 
instead  of  obtaining  same  from  the  city  water  company,  as  at  present,  and  paying 
therefor  an  annual  sum  of  $1,000.  The  water  obtained  from  the  city  works  is  usually 
during  a  dry  season,  taken  from  the  river,  and  for  drinking  purposes  is  unfit  for 
use.  It  is  estimated  that  with  two  additional  wells  of  same  size  (lo  feet  in  diameter, 
25  feet  deep)  as  the  one  we  have,  there  would  be  a  supply  of  water  of  an  exceU^at 
quality  ample  for  all  purposes.  The  grounds  and  buildings  are  all  well  piped,  so  all 
that  would  be  necessary  is  the  steam  pumps,  an  elevated  reservoir  or  stand  tower, 
and  supply  pipes  from  wells  to  the  reservoir.    The  estimated  cost  is  $5,000. 

Praise  and  commendation  is  due  to  the  employ^  force  for  especial  interest  taken 
by  them  in  their  respective  departments,  thus  insuring  success ;  their  harmonious 
relations  with  each  other,  and  hearty  cooperation  with  me  in  the  administration  of 
the  school. 

Kespectfully  submitted.  J.  A.  Swett, 

SupenntetidenU 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  MOUNT  PLEASANT,  MICH. 

Mount  Pleasant  School,  Michigan,  September  SO,  1894, 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following 
report  with  reference  to  the  Mount  Pleasant  Indian  school. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  the  first  official  report  from  this  school  submitted  to  your 
office^  I  have  deemed  it  well  to  detail  somewhat  fully  the  conditions  of  school  work 
in  this  State.  Nearly  all  of  the  various  Indian  settlements  of  the  State  and  both  con* 
tract  schools  have  been  visited  by  me,  and  I  have  tried  to  give  a  careful  study  of  the 
school  needs  of  these  Indians,  and  to  present  here  the  results  of  my  observations. 

Kumber  and  location  of  Indians  in  State. — ^The  census  of  1890  shows  that  the  State  of 
Michigan  contains  nearly  6,000  Indians.  These  are  scattered  in  small  settlements 
(except  about  600  in  the  western  part  of  the  northern  peninsula)  in  six  principal 
localities,  viz:  (1)  1,000  near  Sault  Ste.  Marie;  (2)  2,000  around  and  south  of  the 
Straits  of  Mackinac ;  (3)  1,000  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  in  the  counties  of 
Mason  and  Oceana;  (4)  300  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  near  the  old  Pottawat- 
omie Reservation;  (5)  400  around  and  south  of  the  Bay  of  Saginaw,  and  (6)  600 
near  the  old  Isabella  Reservation,  upon  which  this  school  is  located. 

Manner  of  life. — ^They  live  in  small  settlements  of  from  50  to  200  persons,  usually  in 
some  remote,  sparselv  settled  section.  They  use  the  Indian  language  exclusively  in 
their  intercourse  with  each  other,  do  not  mingle  at  all  with  the  whites  in  socifU 
relations,  and  are  nearly  as  much  isolated  from  the  elevating  influences  of  our  civili- 
zation as  are  the  Indians  of  the  remote  West.  Few  of  the  women,  and  yet  fewer  of 
the  children  of  school  age,  speak  the  English  language  at  all,  and  practically  none 
of  the  race  thoroughly  understand  it  or  use  it  with  any  degree  of  fluency. 

8<diool  faeilitiei. — The  Indians  are  citizens  of  the  State,  and  hence  they  have  access 
to  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  There  is  a  Catholic  school  at  Baraga,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  northern  peninsula,  which  last  year  admitted  50  Indian  children 
under  contract,  in  addition  to  the  white  children  admitted ;  and  another  at  Harbor 
Springs,  near  Petoskey,  which  lost  year  admitted  94  Indian  children  under  the  same 
circumstances,  except  that  a  very  few  white  children  were  admitted. 

Belative  to  attendance  at  public  sehools. — Dx9tanoe :  As  noted  above,  the  Indians  have 
been  gradually  crowded  back  into  the  sparsely  settled  country.  They  are  often  2  or 
3  miles  from  the  nearest  school  building.  The  younger  children,  and  during  a  ^eater 
part  of  the  year  all  of  the  children,  are  prevented  from  attending  a  public  school  by 
reason  of  distance.  The  parent,  uneducated  and  suspicious,  believes  that  the  child 
is  improperly  treated  at  any  school,  and  especially  is  this  true  where  the  child  has 
an  opportunity  to  brin^  every  fancied  slight  or  iiyury  to  the  parent  every  day. 
Hence  the  parent,  exercising  but  slight  authority  over  his  child  in  any  case,  makes 
very  little  effort  to  keep  the  child  in  school. 

The  children:  The  children  themselves  are  diffident.  They  speak  their  own  lan- 
guage exclusively.  No  teacher  of  a  public  school  can  be  expected  to  give  the  time 
required  to  teach  our  language  to  the  child.  At  the  best,  they  learn  less  readily  and 
more  slowly  than  white  children.    The  result  is  that  they  are  no  doubt  generally 
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neglected,  either  from  neceaaity  or  from  oversight,  and  beiliff  much  more  fond  of 
wandering  in  the  woods  than  of  going  to  schooly  they  soon  ffQl  away,  even  if  onoe 
indnced  to  attend  school. 

Poverty  and  want  of  cleanliness :  In  most  cases  the  poverty  of  the  parent  prevents 
the  child  from  having  suitable  or  sufficient  clothing  for  attending  school.  A  large 
majority  of  them  would  have  to  be  shut  out  on  account  of  want  of  cleanliness  if  they 
shoold  apply  for  admission  to  the  public  schools. 

Beeuli :  But  the  best  evidence  that  we  can  not  rely  on  the  public  school  to  take  care 
of  them,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  care  for  them.  The  universal  statement  made 
to  me  in  all  localities  is  that  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  children  attend  school.  Not  one 
per  cent  of  the  children  admitted  to  this  school  have  ever  been  to  the  public  schools. 
The  isolation  of  one  generation  by  giving  the  child  only  the  Indian  language  and  the 
Indian  way  of  livine,  continues  that  isolation  to  the  next.  It  can  be  destroyed  only 
by  the  removal  of  the  rising  generation  from  its  influences. 

UnevitaHlity  of  instruction :  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  secure  their  attendance  at 
the  public  schools,' the  literary  training  which  they  would  receive  there  is  not  the 
education  that  they  most  need.  It  is  more  important  that  we  develop  cleanly  habits, 
a  desire  for  a  neat  appearance  in  person  and  in  home,  a  taste  for  better  and  more 
wholesome  food,  than  that  we  give  them  literary  training,  even  in  so  important 
branches  as  the  'Hhree  R's.''  The  boys  need  to  learn  better  methods  of  agriculture, 
how  to  eare  for  stock,  how  to  handle  the  now  indispensable  farm  machinery,  and  the 
care  and  use  of  the  more  common  tools.  The  girls  must  learn  better  methods  of 
cooking,  how  to  make  and  repair  their  clothing,  neatness  in  their  housework,  and 
simple  means  of  making  their  homes  attractive.  The  young  need  to  be  brought  to  a 
true  appreciation  of  the  universally  accepted  principles  of  morality,  to  be  made  more 
trustworthy  and  reliable,  more  faithful  to  promises,  more  obedient  to  law.  These 
are  things  that  can  be  inculcated  only  by  constant  oversight  and  restraint.  They 
can  not  be  learned  with  constant  influences  of  Indian  life  aoout  them.  They  need  a 
restraining  hand  and  a  higher  example.  Too  much  of  the  anarchy  and  license  of 
the  camp  yet  clings  to  the  life  of  their  isolated  huts.  They  must  be  kept  as  far  as 
possible  from  acquiring  those  traits  of  Indian  character  which  have  given  these 
people  their  unenviable  reputation  among  their  neighbors. 

The  work  of  educating  them,  then,  must  be  left  to  the  boarding  schools.  The  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age  (6  to  18)  must  be  not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  total 
population,  or  about  1,200.  To  accommodate  these  children  we  have  the  two  con- 
tract schools  mentioned  above,  with  a  Joint  capacity  of  about  150,  and  this  school, 
with  a  capacity  of  the  same  number;  in  all  300.  Only  one-fourth  of  these  children, 
then,  can  find  accommodation  in  our  present  schools.  At  present  some  of  these  chil- 
dren find  accommodation  at  other  Indian  schools,  but  the  record  shows  that  they  are 
more  than  usually  susceptible  to  climatic  change,  and  a  very  large  per  cent  of  those 
taken  away  before  they  are  15  or  16  years  old  suffer  serious  and  often  fatal  impair- 
ment of  their  health.  The  younger  pupils,  at  least,  ought  to  be  educated  within  the 
State.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  all  these  Indians,  who  must  obtain  their  livelihood  in 
after  life  from  agriculture  in  this  State,  ought  to  have  the  advantage  of  training  in 
the  soil  and  climate  that  they  will  have  in  after  life.  The  schools  which  at  present 
draw  from  the  State  are  located  in  a  much  different  climate  and  have  to  deal  with 
an  entirely  different  soil. 

Beoommendatlon. — In  view  of  the  needs  of  the  service  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
additional  school  facilities  should  be  given  to  the  Indians  of  Michigan.  I  believe  that 
this  could  be  best  accomplished  by  immediately  doubling  the  capacity  of  this  school. 

LcM^tion. — A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  this  school  is  at  a  point  most  acces- 
sible to  the  various  settlements.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  verv  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Indian  population  of  the  State.  A  single  day's  ride  will  carry  yon  to 
any  one  of  the  settlements.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  the  highest  white  civilization,  and 
it  combines  more  than  any  other  Indian  school  in  the  country  the  advantages  of  both 
reservation  and  nonreservation  schools. 

Advanta^M  to  pnpili. — The  pupils  become  accustomed  to  work  in  the  climate  and 
soil  in  which  most  of  them  must  in  the  future  make  their  livelihood ;  they  are  sub- 
ject to  no  violent  and  trying  changes  in  climatic  condition,  and  they  are  near  enough 
to  their  homes  so  that  they  do  not  become  discontented  or  homesick.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pupils  are  sufficiently  separated  from  their  old  associations  and  customs  to 
insure  the  adoption  of  the  better  mode  of  life  presented  at  tbe  school. 

Interest  of  Indians. — The  Indians  of  tbe  State  are  interested  in  our  work.  Unfa- 
vorable reports  with  regard  to  their  school  are  referred  by  them  to  me.  Almost 
every  day  letters  come  to  me  from  Indian  parents  who  wish  to  send  their  children 
here.  They  take  a  pride  in  the  school  and  its  work,  and  it  will  elevate  them  as 
well  as  their  children. 

Attendance. — The  attendance  at  the  school  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
Tear  1894,  amounted  to  an  average  of  84;  during  the  second  quarter  to  98;  during 
the  third  quarter  to  118,  and  during  the  fourth  quarter  to  145.  I  have  no  donb! 
that  if  I  could  accommodate  them  I  could  obtain  500  pupils  within  a  month. 
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Soonomy  to  the  Oovomment. — Is  it  not  folly  for  the  Ooveniinent  to  be  spending  from 
$50  to  $100  each  in  transporting  pupils  to  and  from  schools  ontside  of  the  State? 
Would  it  not  cost  less  to  transport  supplies  to  this  school,  the  nearest  of  the  schools 
to  Chicago,  and  next  t<o  Carlisle  the  nearest  to  l)ew  York,  tiian  it  costs  to  transport 
them  to  the  more  remote  schools? 

Land  and  equipment — We  have  a  school  farm  of  820  acres,  nearly  all  tillable.  The 
last  120  acres  bought  was  purchased  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the 
school  plant  was  to  be  enlarged,  and  it  is  impossible  to  cultivate  all  of  our  land  with 
less  than  300  pupils  in  attendance.  Carlisle  has  an  attendance  of  779  pupils,  and 
cultivates  266  acres  of  land ;  Haskell  has  514,  and  cnltiyates  200  acres ;  Genoa  has  289, 
and  cultivates  326  acres.    Can  we  be  expected,  with  150  pupils,  to  cultivate  320  acres  ? 

Buildings  required  and  cost — In  order  that  we  might  accommodate  300  pupils,  we 
would  have  to  have  two  buildings :  (1)  Boys'  dormitory  to  accommodate  150  boys, 
which  should  be  of  brick,  similar  to  the  girls'  dormitory.  (2)  Schoolhouse  to  accom- 
modate 300  pupils,  which  should  also  be  of  brick.  These  buildings  would  probably 
cost  from  $25,000  to  $30,000.  We  have  a  lar^re  nnmber  of  extra  beds,  desks,  blankets, 
etc.,  on  hand,  and  probably  $10,000  or  $15,000  additional  would  give  us  the  furniture 
required. 

uxuraitabili^r  ^  present  buildings  for  sehool  work. — (1)  Dormitariea:  At^  present  both 
boys  and  girls  room  in  the  same  building.  It  is  the  only  building  which  can  be 
used  for  dormitory  purposes.  Anyone  familiar  with  boarding-school  work,  and 
especially  with  Indian  boarding-school  work,  will  appreciate  the  difficult,  I  almost 
said  impossible,  task  of  keeping  the  two  sexes  apart.  For  the  best  work  a  boys' 
dormitory  is  imperatively  needed,  even  though  tne  capacity  of  the  school  be  not 
Increased. 

(2)  Schoolrooms :  The  present  schoolrooms  are  too  small  even  for  our  present  dor- 
mitory room,  and  like  the  rest  of  this  building  have  no  efficient  means  of  ventila- 
tion. Nor  is  it  advisable  to  have  the  schoolroom  in  a  part  of  the  main  building 
where  there  is  so  much  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  pupils  from  their  books. 

(3)  Sitting  and  play  rooms:  We  have  no  rooms  suitable  either  for  boys' or  girls'  sit- 
ting rooms  or  play  rooms.    I  deem  this  a  most  serious  defect  in  our  work. 

I  trust  that  this  school  may  be  given  suitable  facilities  for  doing  the  work  intrusted 
to  it,  and  that  the  Government  may  give  to  the  Indians  of  Michigan  the  school  facil- 
ities many  times  promised  in  the  treaties  under  which  they  gave  up  their  land,  but 
hit  herto  not  supplied  them. 

History  of  the  school. — Site :  The  history  of  the  selection  of  the  site  for  this  school  will 
be  found  on  pages  60  and  8^,  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afi'airs,  1892. 
The  land  upon  which  the  school  stands  was  formerly  granted  by  the  Government  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  educational  purposes,  was  transferred  by  them 
to  other  parties,  and  finally  rebought  by  the  Government  The  farm  includes  the 
reservation  burial  ground. 

Buildings:  The  comer  stone  for  the  main  building  was  laid  October  12,  1892,  with 
Masonic  ceremonies,  and  the  building  was  finished  and  occupied  by  the  school  on 
Jnne  20, 1893. 

Opening  of  the  school:  The  school,  however,  had  been  opened  under  £.  £.  Riopel  as 
snperintendent  on  January  3, 1893,  in  the  Commercial  Bank  building  of  the  city  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  and  was  continued  there  until  March  22,  when  it  was  removed  to 
temporary  quarters  near  the  new  building.  In  the  latter  part  of  July,  1893,  Snper- 
intendent Kiopel  was  relieved  by  James  A.  Cooper,  and  on  October  30, 1893,  the 
school  came  under  my  charge. 

Material  equipment:  The  buildings  of  the  school  consist  at  present  of  one  $20,000 
brick  building,  suitable  for  a  girls'  dormitory,  kitchen,  dining  room,  and  sewing 
room ;  a  shop  in  which  could  be  well  accommodated  the  elementary  carpentering, 
blacksmitliing,  and  shoemaking,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  most  desirable  to  give ;  and 
two  hay  bams  bought  with  the  land  of  the  school.  A  bam  and  storehouse  have 
been  planned  and  api)roved  and  will  be  erected  this  fall. 

Health  of  pupils. — Tne  first  selection  of  pupils  for  the  school  was  made  without 
physical  examination.  During  our  first  year's  work  we  had  1  death  from  consump- 
tion and  4  were  sent  home  aflected  with  that  disease.  Aside  from  these  cases  we 
had  but  -2  pupils  who  were  seriously  ill,  both  boys  with  pneumonia. 

Sehool  work. — Although  the  frequent  changes  of  teachers  seriously  impaired  the 
work  of  the  schoolroom,  yet  progress  has  been  made.  All  pupils  who  are  able  are 
required  to  speak  the  English  language,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  only  half  a 
dozen  who  entered  in  June  are  unable  to  do  so. 

Industrial  work. — In  this  work  the  progress,  both  among  boys  and  girls,  has  been 
marked.  The  boy  who  comes  here  with  no  knowledge  of  work  and  less  inclination 
for  it,  soon  learns  to  do  the  tasks  assigned  himchecrmlly  and,  after  some  showins, 
fairly  well.  So  many  of  the  pupils  have  been  required  on  the  farm  that  too  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  training  in  handling  tools.  With  a  sufficient  number  of 
pupils  to  enable  us  to  do  our  farm  work  properly  we  will  find  time  not  only  to  give 
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eaob  papil  better  instraotion  in  practical  agriealtnrey  but  also  a  training  in  bandling 
and  caring  for  the  more  common  tools. 

The  fiunn.— We  try  to  make  our  farm  a  model  for  the  boys  to  follow  in  their  own 
farm  work^  doing  our  work  as  it  should  be  done  and  when  it  should  be  done.  The 
following  will  show  the  number  of  acres  tilled.  The  crops  are  not  yet  gathered, 
hence  the  yield  can  not  be  given : 


Acres. 

Potatoes 30 

Beans 20 

Buckwheat 3 

Sweet  com 1 

Cabbage 1 

Turnips 1 

Carrots i 

Onions i 

Asparagus —  i 


Acreic 

Oats 23 

Com 20 

Popcorn 2 

Vines 2 

Tomatoes | 

Beets i 

Parsnips ^ 

Pease \ 


Btoolc. — The  farm  should  be  stocked  with  sufficient  stock  to  furuish  an  abundance 
of  milk  and  eggs  and  to  ffive  the  pupils  training  in  the  care  and  feeding  of  sheep, 
hogs,  etc.    At  present  a  large  part  of  our  pasture  goes  to  waste  for  want  of  stock. 

Looal  interest  m  the  sohooL — The  school  was  originally  established  through  the  in- 
terest and  efforts  of  the  people  of  Michigan.  About  one-half  of  the  money  required 
for  the  site  was  ipvento  the  Government  b^r  the  people  of  the  city  of  Mount  Pleasant. 
I  find  that  their  interest  in  the  school  has  in  no  wise  lessened.  In  every  way  they 
have  aided  me  in  the  work.  They  have  a  pride  in  making  this  one  of  the  best  schools 
in  tiie  country.  They  realize  that  the  education  of  their  Indian  citizens  can  be 
accomplished  only  in  this  way.  I  desire  to  extend  them  my  thanks  for  their  kindly 
interest  and  many  favors. 

Booial  and  moral  training. — The  social  and  moral  development  of  the  pupils  can  not 
be  properly  accomplished  under  our  present  circumstances.  With  no  play  or  sitting 
rooms,  and  with  both  sexes  in  the  same  building,  our  work  must  be  ma  nly  directed 
toward  the  development  of  the  prohibitive  faciuty.  But  this  is  just  the  faculty  of 
the  Indian  child's  mind  which  nas  been  most  developed.  All  their  lives  they  are 
told  "don't."  They  need  to  be  taught  "  what  to  do."  not  "what  not  to  do."  Nor 
can  we  remedy  the  defects  of  our  building  by  taking  fewer  pupils.  We  will  be  able 
to  make  play  rooms  for  our  pupils  as  soon  as  our  storehouse  and  laundry  are  com- 
pleted ;  but  we  can  not  use  any  rooms  in  the  building  for  sitting  rooms.  The  only 
rooms  at  all  suitable  for  the  purpose  are  the  schoolrooms  and  the  sewing  rooms, 
which  are  necessarily  o0upiod  with  the  school  and  sewing.  The  large  farm  pre- 
vents us  from  shutting  out  the  boys,  and  the  need  of  housework  prevents  us  from 
shutting  out  the  girls,  even  if  it  were  advisable  to  deny  one  sex  the  privilege  of  an 
education. 

Nevertheless  we  have  done  what  we  could  toward  developing  in  our  pupils  higher 
ideals  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  are  much  encouraged  by  the  marked  con- 
trast between  the  new  pupils  as  they  come  in  and  those  who  have  been  here  some 
time. 

In  oonolusion. — I  feel  that  the  school  is  well  started ;  that  the  most  trying  time  of  its 
existence  has  been  passed ;  that  with  the  kindly  aid  of  the  Department  and  of  Con- 
gress in  giving  it  proper  facilities,  it  may  easily  be  made  one  of  the  best  and  most 
efficient  agencies  in  the  elevation  and  civilization  of  the  people  whose  iffuorance  has 
made  and  is  now  making  them  the  prey  to  the  vices  and  treacheries  of  their  intel- 
lectual superiors. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  kindness  and  support,  I  am,  with  great  respect,  your 
obedient  servant, 

Andrew  Spencer, 

SupeiHn  t^ndeHU 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  PIPESTONE,  MINN. 

Pipestone,  Minn.,  August!,  28^, 

Sir  :  The  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1894,  was  the  first  year  that  our  school  was  in 
session  a  continuous  school  year.  I^ess  than  30  children  were  on  hand  at  the  open- 
ing of  our  school,  and  the  work  of  filling  the  school  was  pushed  vigorously,  so  that 
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dminff  the  month  of  September  our  average  came  up  to  50.  The  children  that  had 
£one  home  to  spend  the  snmmer  vacation,  for  the  most  part,  came  back  in  Septem- 
ber, and  seemed  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  the  school  more  than  those  that  had 
remained.  The  filling  of  our  school  was  not  completed  nntil  sometime  in  the  second 
q^uarter,  and  by  January  1  our  enrollment  reached  70,  ten  more  than  our  appropria- 
tion called  for. 

The  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  throughout  the  entire  school  year  was  the 
best  that  could  have  been  desired.  While  it  is  true  that  2  or  3  of  the  larger  boys 
did  not  manifest  the  same  spirit  as  shown  by  the  rest  of  the  school,  on  the  whole 
there  has  been  a  desire  on  tne  part  of  the  children  to  learn,  and  they  have  made 
good  progress  in  their  studies. 

Many  of  our  children  came  here  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  there  were  none  of  them  that  had  been  in  school  the  entire  year  that  could 
not  speak  English  fairly  well. 

Teachers  and  employes  have  labored  hard  for  the  interests  of  the  children,  holi- 
days have  been  appropriately  observed,  and  the  children  will  long  remember  the 
pleasant  Christmas  and  Memorial  Day  of  1894.  The  citizens  of  Pipestone.have  shown 
a  Mendly  feeling  for  the  school  and  the  children  from  the  first,  and  have  invited 
them  to  their  public  gatherings,  to  their  churches  and  Sunday  schools,  as  well  aa 
places  of  amusement.  On  Memorial  Day  the  Indian  pupils  from  this  school  took 
part  in  the  exercises,  and  marched  in  procession  with  the  children  from  the  pnbUo 
schools,  and  their  deportment  and  bearing  was  such  as  to  bring  forth  many  favorable 
comments. 

The  school  work  has  been  thorough,  and  those  entering  upon  the  first  and  second 
year's  work  have  been  well  drilled  in  the  use  of  words  and  the  construction  of  simple 
sentences.  They  have  been  tauj^ht  to  write  the  word  and  sentence  from  the  first, 
and  there  were  few  of  these  beginners  that  could  not  write  a  simple  letter  at  the 
close  of  school. 

The  older  students  and  those  having  been  in  school  for  several  years  have  done 
l^ood  work  in  all  of  their  studies.  Many  of  them  have  developed  a  fondness  for  read- 
ing, and  as  we  have  been  well  supplied  with  good  books  and  periodicals,  they  have 
been  a  great  help  to  us. 

I  was  allowed  to  make  some  valuable  improvements  during  the  past  year,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  sewer  system.  When  the  present  site  was  selected  by 
Dr.  Dorchester  it  was  thought  that  a  sewer  could  be  run  over  the  ledge  and  into  the 
small  lakes  below  the  falls.  To  have  done  this  would  have  requii^  more  funds 
than  available,  as  the  expense  in  blasting  through  the  ffranite  ledge  would  have 
been  large.  The  next  best  plan  was  adopted,  and  that  of  running  the  sewer  a  BiuTe 
distance  from  the  building  into  a  cesspool,  dug  and  stoned  up  in  the  sand  and 
gravel ;  only  wash  water  from  the  lavatories,  kitchen,  and  laundry  is  run  into  the 
sewer.  All  of  this  water  is  absorbed  in  the  sand,  and  in  case  the  cesspool  fills  up 
at  any  time  a  windmill  pumps  the  water  onto  the  land.  We  have  used  this  system 
now  nearly  one  year,  and  find  that  it  works  well  and  meets  all  the  demands  of  the 
school. 

Additional  piping,  for  both  hot  and  cold  water,  was  put  into  the  building  during 
the  year.  Four  copper  bath  tubs,  two  for  the  boys  and  two  for  the  girls,  were  placed 
in  the  bathrooms  and  connected  with  the  sewer.  These  are  supplied  with  hot  water 
from  a  galvanized  iron  boiler  in  the  laundry,  heated  from  the  steam  boiler  in'win- 
ter  and  by  a  small  hot- water  boiler  in  summer.  The  wash  rooms,  kitchen,  and  laundry 
are  supplied  in  the  same  manner. 

January  28  our  elevated  water  tank  burned,  and  we  were  without  a  proper  water 
supply  until  spring,  when  a  much  better  tank,  with  capacity  of  200  barrels,  elevated 
42  feet  and  constructed  so  as  to  be  frost  proof,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $800. 

An  additional  bam  was  built  in  the  fall  for  our  stock  of  cattle.  A  large  dormitory 
in  the  third  story  of  the  school  building  was  finished,  which  gave  us  much  more 
room  for  boys.  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  balance  of  the  third  stor3'  may  be  finished 
this  fall,  which  will  give  us  all  the  room  necessary  until  our  capacity  is  further 
increased. 

We  now  have  about  150  acres  under  cultivation,  including  50  acres  of  new  break- 
ing. Our  crop  this  year  consists  of  40  acres  of  oats,  7  acres  of  potatoes,  30  acres  of 
com,  4  acres  of  millet,  2  acres  of  beans,  3  acres  of  garden,  and  4  acres  of  fiax.  The 
continued  drought  has  injured  our  prospects  for  even  a  fair  crop,  and  we  have  little 
hopes  of  raising  anything  except  a  small  crop  of  oats  and  com. 

Among  the  improvements  that  are  needed  at  this  school,  and  we  are  in  hopes  to 
get  some  of  them  during  the  present  year,  may  be  mentioned:  A  granary  and  wagon 
shed,  additional  dormitory  room,  storehouse,  and  fencing. 

Our  school  has  been  fortunate  in  not  having  any  contagious  diseases  or  epidemics 
during  the  past  year.  Diphtheria  raged  in  this  county  during  the  winter  months. 
and  several  cases  were  reported  within  three  miles  of  our  school.  Extra  precautions 
wereobserved,  andoutside  of  the  mumps,  nothing  like  an  epidemic  visited  us.    W  hile 
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there  were  no  deaths  at  school^  three  of  ODr  pupils  were  sent  home  suffering  with 
consumption,  all  of  whom  died.  The  school  was  in  no  way  responsible,  however,  as 
the  cases  referred  to  were  all  hereditary.  Our  school  is  poorly  arranged  in  case  of 
epidemics,  as  it  is  impossible  to  isolate  the  sick  from  the  rest  of  the  school. 

In  closing  my  report,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Department  for  the  hearty  cooperation 
and  assistance  it  has  given  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties. 
Very  respectfully, 

0.  J.  Cbandall, 

SuperinteHdent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  SHAW,  MONT. 

Fort  Shaw  Indian  School,  Mont.,  August  8, 1804. 

Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  second  annual  report  of  this  school. 

The  probability  of  the  school  being  abandoned  gave  us  rather  a  poor  start  for  our 
year's  work.  Employ^  and  pupils  were  uncertain  about  its  continuance,  and  of 
necessity  had  less  heart  in  their  work. 

The  order  for  a  transfer  of  20  of  our  older  pupils  to  Fort  Hall  school  increased  the 
unrest  and  uncertainty.  While  none  of  the  pupils  went  or  cared  to  go,  the  fact  of 
allowing  an  attempt  to  take  them  to  one  of  the  poorest  agency  schoou  made  pupils 
believe  that  this  school  was  held  in  low  estimation.  In  December  an  order  was 
received  for  21  of  our  older  pupils  to  be  sent  home.  They  went  the  1st  day  of  Jan- 
uary, greatly  regretting  that  their  last  and,  with  some  of  them,  only  opportunity 
of  learning  something  in  school  was  denied. 

In  February  an  army  officer  was  sent  here  with  power  to  enlist  any  boys  18  years 
old  and  over.  The  campaign  that  was  carried  on  then  broke  up  pur  work  again 
and  caused  many  boys  to  do  a  poor  year's  work  when  they  would  otherwise  have 
done  good  work.  Five  boys  joined  the  Army,  and  their  letters  tell  us  that  2  of  the 
number  save  their  money  and  the  other  3  spend  it  for  whisky. 

But  for  these  things  our  work  would  have  been  better  organized  and  more  effect- 
ive. Three  additional  shops  were  put  in  running  order,  so  that  we  have  carpenter, 
blacksmith,  tailor,  and  shoe  shops.  More  than  100  boys  have  received  training  in 
trades  and  the  use  of  tools.  All  these  shops  have  done  the  usual  work  required  at 
school. 

A  special  effort  was  made  to  teach  a  large  number  the  use  of  carpenter  tools.  A 
regular  detail  of  boys  was  made  for  the  carpenter  shop.  A  ^eat  many  working  on 
the  farm  and  elsewhere  not  regularly  in  shops  were  put  in  classes  and  received 
instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  and  woodworking.  They  were  in  the  shop  two  davs 
per  week.  Those  too  small  to  handle  carpenter  tools  were  given  instruction  in  knife- 
work.  The  progress  they  made  in  this  hue  of  work  justified  our  expectations,  and 
we  expect  to  give  greater  attention  to  this  work  the  present  year.  I  believe  every 
boy  who  leaves  an  fiidian  school  ought  to  know  how  to  use  tools  and  do  rough  work 
that  is  continually  required  about  a  home. 

Owing  to  the  failure  to  secure  a  larger  irrigating  ditch,  we  have  not  done  what 
we  hadhoped  to  do  in  developing  a  farm.  It  Is  useless  to  attempt  farming  without 
an  abundance  of  water.  We  had  a  good  supply  of  vegetables  for  the  year  raised  in 
the  garden.  But  the  return  was  not  what  it  would  have  been  with  a  larger  ditch. 
A  large  number  of  boys  have  received  instruction  in  gardening  and  the  use  of  water 
on  a  small  scale.    They  are  learning  how  to  raise  and  take  care  of  garden  products. 

The  cows  and  heifers  we  were  allowed  to  purchase  near  the  close  of  the  year  have 
added  a  great  deal  to  the  dairy  herd.  At  the  present  time  our  herd  furnishes  the 
school  from  40  to  50  gallons  of  milk  daily.  We  hope  to  develop  a  herd  during  IMs 
year  that  will  furnish  all  the  milk  and  butter  the  school  needs. 

In  the  sewing  room  the  girls  have  made  good  progress.  Besides  doiug  the  sewing 
necessary,  a  good-sized  class  has  learned  to  draft  patterns,  cut  and  fit  dresses.     The 

S'rls  have  managed  to  buy  their  own  charts,  and  they  take  a  commendable  pride  in 
is  accomplishment.  Many  of  the  girls  have  taken  up  fancy  work  of  different  kinds, 
and  have  given  their  odd  half  hours  to  making  i)retty  things  for  their  rooms  and 
to  send  to  their  folks. 

Pupils  in  schoolrooms  have  made  good  progress.  They  take  a  real  student's  inter- 
est in  studies  in  all  grades.  A  literary  society  was  organized  by  the  girls  and  one 
by  the  boys,  and  a  foundation  laid  for  valuable  work  in  this  line. 

We  have  organized  a  reading  room  to  supplement  the  work  of  schoolrooms. 
Through  the  kind  efforts  of  Frances  C.  Sparhawk  mauy  papers  and  periodicals  were 
ent  by  friends  of  Indian  education.  The  employes  contributed  a  large  number  oC 
periodicals,  so  that  there  was  a  good  variety  of  good  literature. 
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We  began  a  library  with  the  different  readers  and  series  of  supplementary  reading. 
The  one  taking  charge  of  the  reading  room  gave  special  attention  to  selecting  the 
kind  of  reading  suited  to  the  advancement  and  age  of  pupils.  Quite  a  number  of 
books  of  the  employes  were  read  by  advanced  pupils. 

By  taking  out  partitions  of  an  8-room  building  and  arching  the  ceiling^  we 
arranged  a  larger  and  better  dining  room.  The  former  dining  room  was  converted 
into  an  assembly  room.  The  old  chapel  was  taken  for  a  gymnasium.  Apparatus 
consisting  of  horizontal  and  parallel  bars,  horizontal  and  inclined  ladders,  inclined 
and  straight  bars,  jumping  standards,  Indian  clubs,  dumbbells,  wands,  wrist 
machine,  were  made.  While  not  as  fancy  as  could  be  purchased,  I  think  it  is  much 
more  valuable  because  the  boys  made  it. 

A  band  of  fourteen  pieces  has  been  organized,  and  the  boys  now  vie  with  the 
village  bands  in  Montana.  They  went  to  Piegau  and  played  on  the  4th  of  July, 
and  their  people  seemed  to  ^t  great  erjoyment  from  their  boys'  playing.  A  large 
class  of  girls  has  received  instruction  on  the  organ.  More  attention  is  given  to 
vocal  music  by  the  entire  school.  Besides  the  songs  contained  in  our  books,  many 
patriotic  songs  and  others  have  been  learned  by  the  school.. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  good.  We  are  doing  what  we  can  to  prevent 
sickness.  A  water  system  and  sewer  connection  would  be  a  great  aid  in  perfecting 
sanitation. 

Pupils,  with  few  exceptions,  have  entered  into  their  work  with  a  vim  and  energy 
that  mean  success.  They  are  learning  to  work  whether  there  is  an  employ^  with 
them  or  not.  The  intention  is  for  tbem  to  understand  definitely  what  their  work  is 
and  then  hold  them  responsible  for  it.  Employ^  have  been  willing  to  do  their 
own  work  and  assist  others  when  needed.  Their  example  of  prompt  attention  to 
details  of  different  departments  has  done  much  to  create  an  admirable  enthusiasm 
among  pupils. 

The  great  needs  of  the  school  now  are  a  largerirrigating  ditch  and  a  water  system. 
When  it  is  40^  below  zero,  and  all  water  used  has  to  be  hauled  in  barrels,  we  can  not 
keep  things  as  we  would.  It  leaves  us  with  no  fire  protection.  A  farm  can  not  be 
developed  without  plenty  of  water  from  the  ditch.  We  hope  to  do  more  effective 
worktne  coming  year. 

Thanking  you  for  kindness  extended  the  school,  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

W.   H.   WlXSLOW. 

Superintendent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CARSON,  NEV. 

Indian  Training  School, 
Carson  City,  Xev.y  August  22, 1894, 

Sir:  In  pursuance  to  instructions  from  your  office  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my 
first  annual  report,  but  fourth  in  course  of  the  school. 

SchooL — ^As  it  has  been  the  custom  to  permit  the  children  to  return  to  their  homes 
during  the  vacation  period  (July  and  August),  few  remained  at  the  school,  and  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  (September  1),  a  sufficient  number  had  returned  to  bring  the 
roll  up  to  34.  Ky  October  1  it  had  increased  to  57,  and  by  November  1  to  68.  The 
total  enrollmenrfor  the  year  was  122,  with  an  average  attendance  of  75.  The  highest 
number  enrolled  at  any  one  time  during  the  year  was  106. 

Just  having  assumed  control  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  ^uly  1, 1895, 1  can 
say  but  little  in  regard  to  the  school  work,  as  there  has  been  no  established  grade 
and  no  record  of  the  assigning  of  pupils  to  the  different  classes,  and  their  promotion, 
if  any,  noted ;  but  the  pupils  are  evidence  in  themselves  that  they  have  been  the  recip- 
ients of  good  training,  as  they  evince  a  disposition  to  be  kind,  obedient,  and  well- 
bebaved  at  all  times.  The  m^ority  of  them  write  a  legible  hand  and  compose  a 
fairly  good  letter :  but,  owing  to  the  continual  shifting  of  pupils  from  year  to  year, 
the  beginning  of  each  session  found  a  large  number  of  new  ones  to  begin  the 
year's  work,  and  as  a  result  of  this  constant  change  the  school  has  not  attained  that 
degree  of  aavancement  that  it  would  have,  had  some  means  been  devised  to  retain 
tbem  for  a  definite  time  to  pursue  an  established  course  of  training  and  study. 
However,  as  the  class  of  pupils  selected  to  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  school  were  at 
too  advanced  an  aee,  this  course  would  have  been  somewhat  difficult  to  follow,  as 
they  already  had  the  habits  of  life  fixed  and  would  not  enter  school  work  with  the 
same  interest  as  younger  pupils.  With  the  pupils  of  this  school,  as  in  all  Indian 
schools,  drawing  and  music  are  natural  gifts,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  ha^t» 
had  no  instruction  in  either  of  these  departments  some  of  them  do  remarkably  well 
at  drawing,  and  the  boys  are  our  only  dependence  for  instrumental  music. 
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Acting  on  instruotions  from  yoar  office  to  William  M.  Moss,  supervisor  in  charge 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  18(^,  to  retain  as  far  as  practicable  pnpils  then 
in  attendance,  during  the  vacation  period,  we  have  succeeded  in  retaining  all,  with 
the  exception  of  two  who  ran  away  |  but,  to  offset  these,  six  have  entered,  making  an 
increase  of  four  during  a  time  that  it  is  commonly  expected  th^re  would  be  a  falling 
off  instead  of  an  increase.  During  the  first  few  days  after  announcing  that  it  was 
our  instructions  to  retain  them  through  vacation,  owing  somewhat  to  their  antici- 
pated visits  to  their  homes,  but  still  more  to  the  solicitations  of  their  parenrts,  there 
was  some  discontent;  but  this,  as  far  as  the  children  were  concerned,  off^ered  no  dif- 
ficulty of  solution,  for,  by  the  introduction  of  outdoor  sports  and  taking  them  on 
picnic  excursions,  etc.,  and  having  the  discontented  ones  do  much  needed  painting, 
and  oaring  for  the  growing  crops  at  paid  wages,  they  soon  became  contented.  But 
as  a  custom  among  Indians  is  difficult  to  overcome,  and  as  the  children  have  been 
permitted  to  return  to  their  homes  during  vacation,  there  msLy  be  some  points  that 
will  need  further  explanation  to  the  parents ;  but  I  do  not  anticipate  any  trouble  in 
filling  this  school  to  its  full  capacity,  about  130,  shortly  after  opening  September  1 
next.  > 

Throuffhont  the  year  all  the  reauirements  relating  to  evening  sessions,  Sunday 
school,  the  observance  of  legal  holiaays,  etc.,  have  been  complied  with. 

Farm. — The  farm,  consisting  of  240  acres,  is  situated  in  the  Carson  Valley,  S|  miles 
firom  the  city.  There  is  only  a  small  portion  of  it  but  is  fit  for  tillage ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  character  of  the  soil — being  a  porous  sandy  loam — and  a  scarcity  of 
water  supply,  it  is  hardly  practicable  to  crop  more  than  100  acres,  as  this  is  almost 
a  rainless  region,  and  the  production  of  crops  depends  entirely  upon  irrigation.  The 
farm  was  formerly  a  ranch,  and,  owing  to  its  having  been  tillea  from  year  to  year 
without  being  fertilized,  the  Quantity  of  the  crops  will  fall  considerably  short  of 
what  they  really  should  be.  However,  the  quantity  compares  very  favorably  with 
those  in  the  vicinity.  The  elevation  being  very  high  and  the  summers  short,  the 
production  of  com,  with  the  exception  of  some  very  early  kinds,  and  the  late  varie- 
ties of  vegetables  and  fruits,  are  impossible ;  but  most  garden  vegetables  do  well, 
and  potatoes  exceptionally  so.  The  potato  crop  this  year  will  exceed  that  of  any 
other  since  the  school  was  founded,  and  there  will  be  sufficient  of  all  other  vegeta- 
bles to  supply  what  we  require.    The  probable  yield  will  be  as  follows : 


Pounds. 

Com 3,500 

Tumips 4,000 


Pounds. 

Potatoes 50,000 

Onions 3,500 


Wheat 2,400  i  Other  vegetables 56,000 

Hay 60,000  : 

There  is  quite  a  quantity  of  melons  and  squashes  growing,  but,  owing  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  spring,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  mature.  With  the  surplus  of  vegetables 
and  some  grain  we  will  fatten  enough  pork  to  supplv  the  school  for  the  year.  The 
management  of  different  departments  of  the  farm,  the  care  of  the  stock,  under  the 
able  supervision  of  the  farmer,  with  the  assistance  of  the  boys,  are  in  every  way 
deserving  of  commendation. 

Carpentry. — ^This  department  during  most  of  the  year  has  been  overburdened  with 
work,  but  with  the  assistance  of  our  pupil  apprentices — some  of  whom  do  remark- 
ably well,  in  fact,  are  quite  good  mechanics — has  been  able  to  keep  up  the  general 
repairs  and  do  some  work  in  the  way  of  building.  A  new  veranda,  at  an  expense  of 
$275,  has  been  added  to  the  front  of  the  main  school  building,  whicii  adds  very  mate- 
rially to  its  appearance.  The  apprentices  did  a  good  portion  of  this  work,  and  the 
workmanship  is  fully  np  to  the  average,  and  really  better  than  that  done  on  the  main 
school  buildings. 

Bnildings. — T^e  design  of  the  school  building  could  be  improved  upon  very  mate- 
rially. There  are  no  side  entrances,  and  the  pupils  either  have  to  ])a8S  in  and  out  at 
the  front  of  the  building  or  go  through  the  dining  hall  and  kitchen.  To  avoid  this 
difficulty,  the  carpenter  is  engaged  at  present  in  cutting  passageways  at  the  sides. 
The  schoolrooms  are  too  small  to  meet  the  requirements  for  successful  class  work, 
and  they  are  so  crowded  that  the  sanitiu*y  condition  is  necessarily  bad.  We  have  no 
assembly  room  or  chapel  and  one  of  the  schoolrooms  serves  for  this  purpose,  and  by 
putting  two  pupils  into  a  single  seat  we  manage  to  crowd  all  into  the  room. 

The  facilities  for  the  boys  bathing  are  miserable,  and  those  of  the  girls  are  little 
better.  Their  bath  tubs  are  large  zinc  affairs,  10  feet  square,  perhaps,  and  our  only 
method  of  heating  water  is  by  means  of  a  coiled  pipe  in  the  fire  boxes  of  the  laundry 
and  kitchen  ranges.  When  run  to  their  full  capacity,  these  ranges  will  not  heat  the 
water  sufficiently  for  bathing  purposes.  There  never  have  been  clothing  rooms  pro- 
vided for  the  children's  clothing,  but  with  the  addititmal  caqtenter  allowed  we  will 
soon  have  this  difficulty  overcome. 

There  should  be  an  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  a  storehouse.  At  present 
there  are  two  buildings,  for  the  want  of  a  better  name,  we  call  storehouses,  one  of 
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whieh  is  located  folly  50  rods  from  the  main  building.  When  these  rooms  are  filled 
to  their  fullest  capacity,  they  will  not  contain  all  the  ^oods. 

Baoitazy. — The  saniti^y  condition  of  the  school  dnriue  the  year  has  been  good. 
While  quite  a  number  of  cases  have  been  treated,  they  have  been  of  a  mild  nature. 
There  hare  been  no  cases  which  at  at  any  time  gave  cause  for  alarm.  Since  assum- 
ing control,  July  1, 18d4,  the  school  physician,  who  resides  in  Carson,  aside  from  his 
regular  visits,  has  promptly  responded  to  my  request  to  visit  the  school. 

The  system  of  sewerage  is  in  very  bad  condition.  The  main  sewer  is  but  6  inches, 
and  wholly  inadequate  to  carry  on  the  refuse  matter  from  the  school.  Owing  to 
there  being  but  little  fall,  and  the  sewer  too  small,  it  is  almost  a  daily  occurrence 
that  it  clogs  and  has  to  be  dug  up.  In  consequence  of  this  a  great  many  of  the 
sections  have  been  broken,  and  it  is  little  better  than  an  open  ditch.  The  sewer 
empties  into  a  stagnant  pool,  but  by  extending  it  250  or  SOO  feet  we  could  secure  an 
ontlet  in  running  water,  with 'the  additional  advantage  of  2^  to  3  feet  more  fall. 

Ocmelwiion. — Thanking  your  office  for  the  kind  consideration  it  has  extended  me 
during  my  short  term  of  service,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

Eugene  Mead, 

Superintendent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  MEX. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  September  S9, 1894, 

Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  ISith  instant,  directing  me  to  write  the 
annual  report  of  the  Albuquerque  industrial  training  school.  I  have  read  all  the 
reports  puolished  of  the  various  schools  for  several  years  back,  and  have  visited  so 
many  of  the  schools  and  found  the  surroundings  so  different  irom  the  conception 
formed  by  reading  these  reports,  that  I  fear  I  am  not  a  very  good  selection  for  writing 
one,  and  I  am  not  much  of  a  George  Washington  either. 

I  receipted  for  the  property  here  on  the  8th  ultimo,  and  expect  to  take  a  receipt  for 
it  the  30th  instant.  My  knowledge  of  the  school  here  is  limited  to  the  information 
procured  in  this  short  space  of  time. 

The  school  last  year  was  a  success  in  point  of  attendance,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
respects.  When  school  closed  for  vacation,  there  were  283  pupils  in  attendance. 
More  than  one-half  of  these  were  permitted  to  go  home  for  vacation.  About  50  were 
over  age  and  were  not  to  return.  About  80  have  not  yet  returned,  but  are  expected 
now  daily.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  now  have  309  in  actual  attendance,  so  that  the 
year  1895  promises  to  have  the  largest  enrollment  in  the  history  of  the  school, 
though  it  was  predicted  by  some  a  change  of  superintendents  would  result  in  a 
marked  decrease. 

The  class-room  work. — This  work  has  been  conducted  by  six  lady  teachers.  I  have 
not  given  it  a  close  personal  inspection,  but  from  what  I  have  b^eu  able  to  observe 
it  has  not  been  what  it  should  have  been,  on  the  whole.  I  do  not  think  the  school 
has  been  well  graded  nor  classified,  and  the  pupils  generally  read  and  speak  very 
poor  English.  It  seems  to  me  that  language  should  be  the  leading  feature  in  class- 
room work  in  an  Indian  school.  I  think  too  much  time  has  been  frittered  away  in 
doing  work  for  show.  Somebody  has  failed  to  grasp  the  idea  that  education  is 
mental  development — mind  growth — and  not  a  mere  cramming  of  the  mind  with 
facts. 

Industrial  work. — The  bo^s  here  are  taught  farming,  carpentering,  tailoring,  shoe- 
making,  and  harness-makmg.  The  farm  has  been  a  complete  failure  this  year,  rais- 
ing absolutely  nothing.  It  is  claimed  that  water  was  scarce  and  the  alkali  strong, 
but  good  gardens  are  growing  all  around  us,  and  farms  have  been  pointed  out  to  me, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  as  strongly  impregnated  with  alkali  a  few  years  ago  as 
the  school  farm  here,  which  are  now  covered  with  beautiful  fields  of  valuable  alfalfa, 
productive  vineyards,  splendid  orchards,  and  gardens  green  with  vegetables,  which 
are  so  necessary  to  the  health  of  pupils.  I  would  suggest  that  fertilizers  be  pro- 
vided, water  be  paid  for,  and  an  experienced  farmer  and  gardener,  who  understands 
this  soil  and  manner  of  irrigating,  and  who  is  himself  willing  to  work,  be  placed  in 
charge.  Then,  with  such  sunshiue  and  atmosphere  as  New  Mexico  always  has,  the 
farm  here  should  be  one  grand,  beautiful  garden. 

The  fruit  trees  which  were  planted  here  a  few  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $195  are  nearly 
every  one  dead.  In  this  great  Rio  Grande  Valley,  so  famous  for  its  fruit,  the  scliool 
never  so  much  as  had  an  apple,  a  peach,  a  pear,  a  plum,  nor  a  gr.i))e — yet  our  Mexi- 
can neighbors  all  around  us  have  an  abundance  of  these. 

The  carpenter  shop  is  in  splendid  hands.  A  large  number  of  boys  are  detailed 
here  and  they  show  quite  an  ability  for  this  kind  of  work.  A  number  of  them  are 
above  an  average  mechanic.  They  have  this  season  erected  a  large  bath  house 
which  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  well-construoted  building,  and  would  be  a 
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credit  to  any  carpenter.  The  shoe  shop  is  nnder  the  management  of  a  ftQl-blooded 
Indian  boy,  who  learned  his  trade  here.  The  work  in  all  respects  is  up  to  that  of 
any  shop  managed  by  white  men.  Most  of  tho  shoes  are  made  here  for  the  papUs, 
and  are  as  nice  and  as  good  as  can  be  mode  by  most  shoemakers  by  hand,  wnite 
people  who  know  nothing  about  the  work  would  be  surprised  at  their  efficiency. 
The  harness  shop  is  well  managed.  The  Indian  boys  in  this  department  do  as  good 
work  and  can  make  as  nice  harness  as  can  be  had  anywhere.  I  have  recently  sold 
114  sets,  and  have  now  on  hand  43  sets,  made  by  pupils  during  the  past  year.  The 
tailor  shop  makes  all  the  boys'  uniform  clothing  and  considerable  every-day  wear. 
The  boys  here  have  not  been  taught  to  cut,  and  have  been  kept  at  piecework,  never 
changing.  Twenty  years  such  training  would  not  make  a  tailor.  I  endeavored  to 
have  this  changed. 

The  girls  here  have  never  done  any  kitchen  work,  and  I  recently  sent  home  some 
young  ladies  who  have  been  here  more  than  four  years,  who  know  nothing  at  all 
about  cooking.  The  girls  felt  very  badly  about  it,  and  it  should  stand  as  a  monu- 
ment of  disgrace  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  it.  Girls  here  have  worked  their 
Aill  term  ofenrollment  in  the  sewing  room:  others  in  the  laundry.  They  of  course 
became  very  expert  in  this  work  and  coula  do  much  more  than  if  the  details  had 
been  changed  monthly ;  but  that  is  not  the  kind  of  training  ^irls  should  have.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  doing  the  greatest  amount  of  work  with  the  smallest  number  of 

firls,  but  the  school  should  give  them  that  training  that  tits  them  best  for  house- 
eepers  and  mothers,  regardless  of  the  amount  or  quality  of  the  work  done. 

Drunage. — A  system  of  drainage  is  needed  very  badly  here  and  it  will  be  somewhat 
expensive,  but  the  sanitary  condition  can  not  be  first-class  until  it  is  had.  I  would 
suggest  that  an  estimate  o^  the  cost  be  ascertained  and  an  appropriation  made  for  it. 

IhrinUng  water. — The  quality  of  drinking  water  is  very  poor  here.  It  is  so  strongly 
impregnated  with  alkali,  and,  being  only  surface  water,  found  in  4  feet  of  the  top  of 
the  ground,  is  very  unhealthy.  I  would  suggest  that  a  number  of  large  cisterns  be 
built.  There  is  roof  sufficient  and  rain  enough  to  provide  the  school  with  sufficient 
drinking  water  if  sufficient  number  of  clHtems  were  provided.  It  would  materiidly 
improve  the  health  of  the  school.    I  would  suggest  an  appropriation  for  cisterns. 

Electric  light — An  electric-light  plant  would  be  in  the  interest  of  economv  and 
safety  f^om  fire.  The  engine  iQread^  being  here,  the  cost  would  be  very  small,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  ^ut  one  in  operation. 

The  ftitnre. — The  outlook  lor  the  coming  year  is  indeed  encouraging.  The  new 
employ^  are  all  faithful  and  efficient.  They  are  zealous  and  determmed  to  succeed. 
Mr.  MoKoin,  who  succeeds  me  as  superintendent,  is  an  experienced  and  very  efficient 
and  practical  man. 

Renpectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  M.  Moss, 
Supervisory  in  Charge. 

The  Commissioner  ok  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  SANTA  Ffi.  N.  MEX. 

Santa  F6,  X.  Mex.,  August  16, 1894. 

Sir:  In  submitting  my  first  annual  report  of  the  school  under  my  charge,  I  regret 
that  circumstances  beyond  my  control  have  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  make  an 
unsatisfactory  one. 

When  I  took  charge  last  November  as  supervisor,  I  found  no  scholars  here,  the 
school  broken  up,  and  the  scholars  distributed  to  the  various  schools  of  the  service; 
and,  until  my  recent  appointment  as  superintendent,  the  status  of  the  school  had 
not  been  fixed. 

The  educational  work  done,  therefore,  In  this  school  has  extended  not  longer  than 
fifty  days,  and  as  only  a  few  scholars  reported  about  March  1,  and  a  few  in  April, 
not  until  May  21  and  22  did  we  receive  24  small  Pueblos,  making  a  total  up  to  the 
end  of  June  of  48.  Not  one  teacher  being  received  at  the  school  until  May  ^,  the 
work  in  the  section  room  only  began  about  that  date,  and  was  continued  until 
July  6. 

During  my  administration  I  have  kept  the  scholars  employed  in  industrial  work, 
and  tho  first  thing  that  called  for  attention  was  the  dreadful  condition  of  the  sew- 
erage of  the  school.  Finding  that  a  fearful  odor  infested  every  portion  of  the  build- 
ings, and  that  serious  fever  had  already  appeared  among  the  employes,  I  at  once 
asked  authority  to  correct  it,  and  received  authority  and  put  the  pipes  in  proper 
order,  and  built  the  necessary  bathrooms,  which  were  left  partly  completed  by  my 
predecessor.  Those  pipes  and  those  leading  to  the  difierent  parte  of  the  building 
had  gotten  out  of  order,  and  many  had  burst,  all  of  which  have  been  fixed. 

A  water  supply  for  the  school  next  called  for  serious  consideration,  the  well  and 
windmill  attached  being  found  inadequate  to  furnish  a  supply  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, and  when  the  pump  in  the  well  waa  attached  to  the  steam  engine,  aftar  th» 
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windmill  got  out  of  order,  in  two  honrs  the  well  was  entirely  dry,  and  we  were 
without  water  nntil  anew  amount  ran  in.  To  meet  a  pressing  necessity,  my  pred- 
ecessor then  asked  for  and  received  permission  to  have  a  l-mch  pipe  connection 
with  the  penitentiary  supply,  and  this  afforded  a  supply  for  domestic  nse,  but  he 
laid  the  pipes  on  the  surface,  hoping,  I  suppose,  that  a  contract  would  be  entered 
into  with  the  Santa  F<S  company  beiore  winter  be^an;  but  the  frost  came  and  the 
pipes  began  to  burst,  and  I  was  forced  to  bury  this  1-inch  pipe  in  order  to  save  it 
from  destruction. 

I  asked  for  and  received  authority  to  make  a  contract  with  the  Santa  ¥6  Water 
Company  for  an  8-inch  main,  which  has  been  planted  and  is  in  working  order,  living 
an  ample  supply  for  security  from  fire,  for  domestic  purposes,  and  for  irrigating  10 
acres  of  lana.  The  pressure  in  the  mains,  however,  is  so  great,  being  over  loO  pounds 
to  the  square  inch,  that  it  has  burst  one  of  my  galvanized  boilers  attached  to  the 
kitchen  range,  and  I  have  asked  for  a  new  boiler  and  a  pressure  regulator  for  the 
4-iuoh  main  leading  into  the  buildings,  which  will  save  not  only  my  small  connect- 
ing pipes,  but  all  the  rest  of  my  boilers  and  tanks. 

The  buildings  have  been  calcimined  and  painted  and  put  in  complete  order  by  the 
Indians.  New  fences  have  been  built  in  front  and  on  each  side  of  the  school  lands, 
and  a  fence  to  protect  the  gardens  and  orchards. 

A  new  30,()0D-gallon  water  tank,  which  had  been  in  the  shops  for  nearly  two  years^ 
has  been  erected^  and  will  atford  reserve  supply  in  case  of  damage  to  the  loncf  line 
of  pipe  and  repairs  incident  thereto.  Two  fire  hydrants  are  in  place,  and  500  feet  of 
fire  hose  on  hand,  so  that  the  buildings  are  as  secure  from  fire  as  water  and  appliances 
can  make  them.  But,  as  in  all  cases  where  Indian  children  are  collected  and  have 
to  handle  stoves  and  bracket  lamps,  there  is  great  danger  at  all  times,  and  I  most 
earnestly  urge  an  appropriation  for  a  steam-lieatiug  and  an  electric-light  plant. 

I  also,  in  this  connection,  urge  the  erection  of  a  small  hospital  building  for  the 
school,  for  which  an  $1,800  appropriation  was  made,  I  hear,  in  1893.  With  these 
additions,  I  think  I  can  trutli fully  say  that  the  buildings  here  will  be  as  nicely 
equipped  as  any  school  in  the  Indian  service. 

The  industries  pursued  by  the  boys  and  girls  have  been  in  the  blacksmith,  carpen- 
ter, saddler,  shoemaker,  and  harness  and  tailor  shops,  agriculture  in  planting  and 
working  about  a  4-acre  garden,  and  in  the  care  of  norses  and  cows;  and  the  girls 
in  kitchen,  laundry,  bakery,  and  sewing  room  work. 

I  note  in  my  predecessor's  last  report  that  he  states  that,  with  a  hospital  built, 
these  buildings  can  easily  accommodate  200  children.  I  beg  to  stat-e  that  this  is  a 
serious  mistake.  No  doubt  200  can  be  accommodated  or  crowded  into  the  building, 
but  no  proper  work  can  be  accomplished  with  such  a  number  with  our  present 
dormitories  and  sleeping  apartments,  as  with  more  than  125  or  130  the  main  features 
of  our  work  will  then  be  in  the  line  of  nursing  the  sick,  and  the  hospital  will  have 
to  be  a  large  one  t>o  accommodate  them. 

I  assumed  the  duties  as  superintendent  on  July  1,  and  if  I  am  not  required  to  take 
more  than  130  pupils,  and  urn  granted  good  teachers  and  allowed  to  retain  good 
employes  and  discharge  incompetent  ones,  I  think  I  may  safely  promise  a  good 
year's  work  for  this  current  fiscal  year;  and  with  the  same  kind  consideration  to  my 
requests  as  I  have  received  this  year  from  your  office,  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  give  a 
good  account  of  the  school  in  my  next  report. 
Very  respectfully, 

Thos.  M.  Jones, 
Superintendent  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL,  AT  CHEROKEE,  N.  0. 

Cherokee  Training  School, 

CherokeCf  N,  C,  September  10, 1894, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my 
first  annual  report  of  the  Eastern  Cherokee  school  and  agency,  and  the  required 
statistics  to  accompany  the  same,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894. 

Heretofore  the  reports,  or  statistics,  of  this  agency  have  been  mere  guesswork. 
The  office  requested  that  facts,  and  not  guesswork,  should  be  stated,  and  as  I  have 
no  farmers  employed  in  the  diflferent  districts,  I  employed  four  competent  Indian 
interpreters,  assigning  to  each  certain  districts.  They  went  carefully  from  house  to 
house  and  obtained  the  required  statistics,  herewith  inclosed,  which  are  facts.  I 
visited  the  Indians  in  Cherokee  County,  and  obtained  the  statistics  of  the  Indians 
there. 


SCHOOL. 


History. — In  the  year  1881,  the  Society  of  Friends  entered  into  contract  with  this 
tribe  of  Indians  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  a  small  boarding  school  at 
this  point.    The  Government  approved  of  the  same,  and  paid  the  Friends  the  general 
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allowance  per  capita  for  the  mainteDance  and  instruction  of  the  pupils.  Their  work 
was  crowned  witn  snooess  and  harroonj^  for  years,  but  after  turning  it  over  to  other 
parties,  the  Indians  in  time  became  divided  into  two  factions,  bitterly  opposed  to 
each  other,  resultins  in  discontent,  dissensions,  and  trouble  with  the  contract  super- 
intendent, and  the  final  transformation  of  the  contract  school  into  a  Government 
training  school  in  1892. 

The  report  of  my  predecessor  for  1892  and  1893,  and  the  honorable  Commissioner's 
letter,  on  page  141  of  the  report  of  1892,  give  a  fuller  account  of  the  past  history 
and  educational  difficulty  among  the  Eastern  Cherokees. 

LoMtion. — The  school  is  locat^  on  the  banks  of  the  Ocuna  Lufta  River,  near  the 
center  of  the  reservation,  in  a  most  picturesque  valley,  surrounded  by  mountains, 
llie  scenery  from  the  school  is  noted  for  its  great  beauty  and  grandeur. 

Attendsaoe. — ^The  enrollment  for  the  past  year  has  been  167  with  an  average  for  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters  of  135.  Thirty-one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
advanced  pupils  were  transferred  to  Carlisle  and  Hampton  during  the  year.  These 
Indians  appreciate  the  advantages  of  an  education  and  are,  as  a  rule,  anxious  to  have 
their  children  in  school.  There  are  440  children  of  school  age  on  the  reservation. 
The  school  will  accommodate  properly  100  pupils,  and  the  appropriation  granted  is 
for  only  80  pupils.  I  appreciate  tne  fact  that  the  Indian  Office  strongly  recommended 
an  increased  appropriation  for  1895. 

Bnildingi. — ^The  buildings  consist  of  one  girls'  dormitory,  shop,  and  office  owned  by 
the  Gk>vemment ;  also  one  large  and  small  boys'  quarters,  a  school  building,  and  barn, 
built  by  the  Friends  and  owned  by  the  tribe.  The  buildings  having  been  repaired 
and  painted,  are  in  a  much  better  condition  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

The  buildings  needed  are  a  commissary,  dining  hall,  laundry,  antfbath  house,  as 
well  as  additional  quarters  for  pupils. 

Farm. — The  school  farm  consists  of  about  50  acres,  20  acres  being  mountain  land 
nsed  for  pasture,  and  the  remainder  devoted  to  agriculture  and  gardening. 

An  orcnard  of  peaches,  cherries,  apples,  and  plums  bears  abundantly  in  farorable 
seasons.  The  fruit  from  the  same  being  canned  and  preserved,  makes  a  very  accept- 
able addition  to  the  pupils'  bill  of  fare. 

The  school  farm  should  be  enlarged  to  160  acres  of  tillable  land  by  purchasing  two 
Indian  claims  adjoining  the  school,  so  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  produce  could  be 
raised  to  entirely  subsist  the  pupils  and  stock. 

Stook.-— On  assuming  charge  of  this  school  last  October  I  found  a  herd  of  40  cattle 
of  the  commonest  grade,  which  had  been  purchased  from  the  contract  superintendent. 
The  limited  amount  of  farm  and  pasture  land  belonging  to  the  school  and  the  high 
price  of  hay  in  this  vicinity  rendered  it  impossible  to  profitably  keep  such  a  number 
of  common  stock.  After  receiving  permission  from  the  office  I  have  reduced  the 
number  of  said  herd  to  16  head  by  butchering  them  for  use  of  the  school,  thus  saving  a 
double  expense  to  the  Government. 

The  school  also  possesses  2  horses,  2  mares,  2  oolts,  7  hogs,  50  hens,  and  1  yoke  of 
oxen. 

Trades. — ^No  regular  trades  have  been  taught,  as  the  appropriation  was  insufficient 
toemploy  instructors  and  support  the  increased  number  ol  pupils.  Through  irregular 
labor  the  large  boys  have  obtained  some  experience  in  carpentering  and  black- 
smithing,  in  performing  the  necessary  repairs  and  work  of  the  ischool  under  the 
supervision  of  the  industrial  teacher  and  irre^Iar  employes. 

The  most  important  trades  should  be  taught  here,  such  as  carpentering,  black- 
smithing,  wagon  making,  and  cabinetmakin^,  so  that  the  trained  Indian  youth  can 
help  develop  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  choice  timber  which  abounds  on  this  reser- 
vation. A  shoe  and  tailor  department  should  also  be  started,  which  would  manu- 
facture all  the  clothes  and  shoes  required  by  the  pupils,  as  well  as  impart  to  them 
the  knowledge  of  those  trades. 

Industries. — ^The  chief  industry  taught  is  agriculture.  Boys  receive  thorough 
instruction  in  farming,  taking  care  of  stock,  planting  and  cultivating  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees.  They  are  taught  how  to  build  fences,  pigpens,  corrals,  repair 
harness,  etc.,  sharpen  saws  and  axes,  and  handle  all  kinds  of  tools  ana  machinery  used 
on  a  farm.  We  have  faithfnllv  endeavored  to  impart  to  each  a  thorough,  practical 
every-day  education  which  will  fit  him  for  roughing  it,  along  with  his  white  neighbor, 
and  making  the  best  of  bis  resources,  opportunities,  and  surroundings. 

The  girls  also  receive  practical  instruction  in  cooking,  sewing,  dressmaking, 
laundry,  and  in  all  kinds  of  housework,  so  that  they  can  be  fitted  for  the  duties  that 
await  them  in  future  life. 

flchfxdrooms. — Three  teachers  have  done  faithful  work  in  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  the  school.  Each  pupil  receives  one  half  day's  schooling.  Many  new 
pupils  were  added  during  the  year  who  knew  no  English.  They  made  marked 
progress  and  at  the  close  of  school  were  able  to  read,  write,  work  simple  practical 
problems  in  arithmetic  and  talk  short  sentences  in  English. 

The  teachers  have  been  thorough,  practical,  and  original,  and  the  pupils  hare  been 
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awakened,  interested,  and  advanced.  The  old  fogy  methods  of  entire  reliance  on 
text  books,  with  no  hig^her  aim  or  no  purpose  than  merely  to  memorize  rales,  or  obtain 
the  answers  to  a  certain  number  of  set  examples,  have  been  advantageoaslv  aban- 
doned. The  papils  hare  been  tanght  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  nnderstand 
each  step  before  taking  one  higher.  The  scholars  have  been  tauffht  the  geography 
of  their  coonties,  State  and  country,  in  preference  to  learning  that  of  Hiudostan. 
They  have  been  taught  to  exchange  the  produce  raised  on  their  farms  for  the 
groceries,  etc.,  to  be  purchased  at  the  store,  to  measure  land,  wood,  and  rock,  and 
work  out  all  other  practical  examples,  the  knowledge  of  which  will  be  valuable  to 
them  in  their  everydav  life.  By  so  doing  the  pupils  have  been  taught  to  think, 
and  the  work  of  the  schoolrooms  in  all  the  different  branches  of  study  has  not  been 
dead  and  fruitless,  but  productive  of  good  and  lasting  results. 

Financial  oondition. — The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  for  the  year  was 
$12,748.31,  of  which  amount  $6,300.84  was  paid  to  the  teachers  and  employes. 

Musie. — ^All  the  pupils  have  received  instruction  in  vocal  music,  and  a  class  of  ten 
girls  is  being  taught  on  the  piano. 

The  employes  liberally  responded  to  the  call  for  the  purchase  of  a  set  of  instru- 
ments for  a  brass  band,  whicn  was  immediately  organized.  The  band  now  occupies 
the  position  of  fourth  regimental  band  of  the  State  militia,  competing  success- 
fully with  several  of  the  finest  bands  of  the  State,  and  has  Just  returned  from  a  two- 
weeks'  drill  with  the  regiment  at  the  seaside. 

Amusements. —  **  All  work  and  no  play  "  has  not  been  our  motto.  The  boys  have 
well  organized  baseball  and  football  clubs,  which  gain  many  victories  over  the 
surrounding  clubs  of  the  country.  The  girls  greatly  eivjoy  tlieir  croquet  and  tennis 
games.  Band  concerts  twice  a  week,  and  ball  games  on  Saturday  afternoons  help 
great]  V  to  break  the  monotony  of  hard  work  and  study,  and  cause  the  pupils  not 
to  looK  upon  the  school  as  a  prison  or  guard  house,  but  as  an  attractive  home. 

A  semimonthly  sociable  for  employes  and  pupils  has  been  productive  of  the 
greatest  amount  of  good  in  teaching  the  pupils  gentility  and  easy  manners,  as  well 
as  cultivating  in  them  the  desire  and  ambition  ^  treat  each  other  as  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen. 

Beligious  ezeroiies. — A  general  invitation  was  given  to  ministers  of  all  denomina- 
tions to  preach  on  Sundays  at  the  school.  Four  ministers  of  different  denomina- 
tions responded,  giving  regular  preaching  during  the  year.  A  Sunday  school  and 
Sunday  evening  song  service  were  also  established.  Evening  chapel  exercises  were 
held  at  the  close  of  each  day's  study  hour. 

Xmploy^ — The  employ6s  have  labored  faithfully  and  harmoniously  in  building 
up  the  school  and  advancing  its  interests. 

Health. — The  health  of  pupils  has  been  fair.  During  the  winter  a  siege  of 
grippe  visited  the  school,  but  through  the  faithful  and  efficient  efforts  of  Dr.  Ober- 
Umder  all  recovered    No  deaths  have  occured  during  the  year. 

Bemlts. — The  results  of  the  year's  work  in  the  different  departments  are  as 
follows : 


Apples bushels. .  24 

Apples,  preserved gallons . .  17 

Aprons number..  160 

Beans bushels..  4 

Beans,  string do. . . .  8 

Bed  comforts number..  61 

Beets bushels..  21 

Beef,  net pounds..  5, 848 

Berries,  dried do 11 

Berries,  pickled gallons . .  12 

Blouse,  suits number..  10 

Blouse,  waists do 9 

Buckwheat bushels..  5 

Cabbage pounds..  1,600 

Calves number..  8 

Carrots bushels..  18 

Catsup gallons..  10 

Com,  green bushels. .  10 

Com,  pop do 8 

Cucumbers do 38 

Cucumbers,  pickled gallons..'  8 

Curtains number..  21 

Drawers do 55 

Dresses do 215 

Fodder pounds..  2,800 

Fruit,  canned gallons..  4 

Garten pairs..  168 


Melons number..  250 

Milk gallons..  697 

Nightdresses number..  21 

Onions bushels. .  12 

Onions,  pickled gallons . .  3 

Pants,  pairs pairs..  47 

Peas,  green bushels..  21 

Pickles gallons..  60 

Pigs number..  5 

PiUowcases do 49 

Plums bushels . .  4 

Plums,  preserved gallons . .  12 

Pork,  fresh pounds . .  702 

Potatoes bushels . .  578 

Potatoes,  sweet do 28 

Radishes do 6 

Sheets number..  26 

Shirts do....  112 

Tomatoes bushels. .  20 

Tomatoes,  preserved gallons . .  12 

Towels number. .  74 

Turnips buMliels..  32 

Undersuits number..  83 

Veal pounds.-  200 

Waists number..  52 

Waists,  shirts do 8 

Waists,  under do....  9 
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General  pxogramxii6.-^The  following  ffenernl  programme  of  school  work  and  exercises 
has  been  carried  out,  as  far  as  possioTe,  with  gratifying  and  profitable  results: 

School  examinations  (written),  last  week  in  each  qiiurtcr. 

Entertainment,  first  of  each  month,  7  p.  m. 

Sociable  (semimonthly),  first  and  third  Saturday,  7  p.  m. 

Drill  and  gymnastics  (semiweekly),  Tuesday  and  Friday,  4  p.  n» 

Dress  parade  (weekly),  P'riday,  4: 30  p.  m. 

Band  concert,  (semiweekly),  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Baseball,  tennis,  etc.,  Saturdays,  2  p.  m. 

Choir  practice,  Thursdays,  7:30  p.  m. 

Literary  and  )iebating  societies  ^semimonthly),  second  and  fourth  Saturdays,  7  p.  m. 

General  inspection,  Sundays,  10  a.  m. 

Sunday  school,  Sundays,  10:30  a.  m. 

Preaching  by  ministers  of  all  denominations,  Sundays,  11  a.  m. 

Song  service,  Sundays,  7  p.  m. 

Electric  lights. — I  would  strongly  recommend  that  the  buildings  and  grounds  of 
the  school  be  lighted  by  electricity.  The  school  is  located  at  the  base  of  Mount 
Noble,  and  an  excellent  water  power  could  be  utilized  at  a  surprisingly  small  cost 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  operate  a  small  dynamo  and  atford  light  to  the  school. 
The  reduction  of  expenses  would  be  great,  and  the  risk  of  fires  from  lamp  explosions, 
which  are  so  prevalent,  would  be  impossible. 

^sitors. — Inspector  Duncan  and  Gen.  and  Mrs.  Whittlesey  visited  the  school  offi- 
cially, during  the  year,  and  rendered  very  valuable  service  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  school. 

AGENCY. 

Eaitem  Cherokee  Indians. — In  1835  the  strongest  and  most  powerful  tribe  of  Indians 
east  of  the  Mississippi  occupied  the  rich  valley  and  mountain  lands  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia,  and  were  numbered  by  the  thousands.  They 
were  peaceable,  industrious,  and  progressive.  But  the  covetous  eyes  of  the  whites 
looked  upon  their  lands,  and  a  United  States  army  under  Gen.  Scott  was  ordered  to 
remove  the  Cherokees  far  west  of  the  Mississippi,  where  they  would  forever  be  out 
of  the  way  of  the  avaricious  paleface. 

Two  thousand  Cherokees  refused  to  be  forced  away  from  their  mountain  homes  for 
no  just  reason,  and  made  a  stampede  one  night  from  the  soldiers,  escaping  to  the 
mountains,  where  they  were  obliged  to  hide  in  the  dens  and  caverns  and  live  like  the 
foxes  and  coyotes  until  permission  was  granted  them  to  remain.  Thus  was  orig- 
inated  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees,  who  were  in  1838  admitted  as  citizens  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

As  the  majority  of  the  tribe  had  ceded  all  their  lands  to  the  Government  in 
exchange  for  what  is  now  known  as  the  beautiful  Cherokee  Reservation  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  the  Eastern  Cherokees  were  obliged  to  **root  hog  or  die."  By  an  act  of 
Consress  the  Eastern  Cherokees  were  allowed  to  draw  the  money  which  was  orig- 
inally appropriated  for  their  transportation  west.  With  this  money  they  purchased 
their  present  reservation,  which  consists  of  rich  mountain  and  valley  land. 

Owing  to  the  carelessness  or  unfaithfulness  of  those  intrusted  with  transacting  the 
business  of  these  Indians,  many  of  their  deeds  were  not  properly  recorded,  and  others 
lost  and  destroyed,  thereby  entangling  their  legal  ownership  to  the  land  and  causing 
them  an  endless  amount  of  trouble  and  expense.  Fifty  trespassers  have  been  occu- 
pying these  disputed  tracts  for  years,  and  Congress  has  just  appropriated  $68,000  to 
remove  them  from  the  same  and  restore  to  the  Indians  a  perfect  title  to  their  lands. 

Reservation. — The  reservation,  known  as  the  Qualla  Boundary,  contains  70,000  acres. 
The  soil  on  mountain  and  valley  is  rich,  and  is  cultivated  by  the  Indians  to  the  very 
summits  of  the  mountains,  although  such  farming  is  extremely  difficult.  The  moun- 
tains are  densely  covered  with  all  kinds  of  the  most  valuable  timber.  Gold  and 
other  minerals  have  been  found.  Fine  mountain  rivers  and  streams,  fed  by  number- 
less springs,  traverse  the  reservation  in  different  directions,  in  which  trout,  bass,  and 
other  fish  abound. 

The  Indians  also  own  15,000  acres  of '' outside '^  land,  located  in  different  tracts,  in 
Graham  and  Cherokee  counties,  where  about  200  Indians  live  at  a  distance  of  40  to 
75  miles  from  the  agency.  The  valuable  timber  on  these  outside  tracts  has  been 
stolen  by  white  trespassers.  The  greater  portion  of  these  lands  are  too  rough  for 
cultivation,  and  the  taxes  are  a  great  burden  for  these  Indians  to  bear. 

Ooenpation. — The  chief  occupation  of  these  Indians  is  agriculture,  including  stock- 
rai<iing,  fruit-growing,  and  gardening.  Some  are  also  adepts  at  basket-making  and 
the  manufacture  of  pottery.  They  raise  and  sell  to  the  school  and  surrounding  towns 
beef,  fodder,  com,  oats,  fruit,  honey,  butter,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  in  greater 
or  less  quantities,  according  to  the  season. 

Self-supporting. — '^he  Government  has  never  issued  the  Eastern  Cherokees  any  rations 
oi'  annuities,  and  no  doubt  they  are  better  off  for  having  been  obliged  to  xely  entirdy 
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on  ihemselyes.  Many  of  them  are  bo  poor  that  they  do  not  possess  a  plow  or  any 
ritock  to  work  their  farms.  These  unfortunates  cultivate  their  entire  cro|>  with  a 
hoe  and  spade  without  a  murmur  or  complaint.  They  carry  their  com  on  their  backs 
for  miles  to  sell  or  exchange  for  clothes  and  provisions. 

Population. — According  to  a  census  which  I  have  Jnst  completed,  the  Indians  are 
divided  into  six  districts^  aa  follows : 


District. 


Big  Cove 

Birdtown 

Sooo 

ToUowHiU 

Graham  County  . . 
Cherokee  County. 


Total 

At  Carlisle  and  Hampton. 


Males. 


Females.!  Total. 


137 

125 

104 

107 

20:i 

217 

147 

136 

87 

79 

53 

45 

731 


709 


262 
211 
420 
283 
166 
08 


1,440 


Children  of 
school  age. 


67 
59 
135 
91 
56 
32 


440 
31 


Acres 
tillable. 


1,504 
795 

1,702 
919 

2,385 

1.716 


9,021 


Acres 

cultivated. 


639 
519 
1,028 
705 
669 
104 


3,654 


Honief. — Their  houses  are  built  of  logs,  with  shingle  roof,  and  stone  or  dirt  chimney. 
Many  of  the  men  are  experts  at  hewing,  and  their  houses  are  constructed  of  hewn 
logs,  well  mortised,  which  present  an  attractive  appearance. 

The  most  of  the  Indians  use  their  fireplaces  for  cooking  as  well  as  heating  purposes, 
not  being  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of  a  stove.  The  supply  of  windows  and  stock  of 
fomituro  is  also  very  limited,  many  houses  possessing  no  windows  and  very  little  if 
any  furniture. 

Bitpofition. — These  Indians  are  peaceable,  obedient,  and  law-abiding  citizens.  They 
are  anxious  to  improve  their  condition  and  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  that 
end.  They  go  out  among  their  white  neighbors  and  work  at  every  opportunity  and 
are  considered  very  reliable  and  honest  in  all  their  transactions. 

Taxes.— They  pay  their  taxes  on  the  tracts  which  they  improve,  and  only  a  few  of 
the  old,  infirm,  and  orphans  fail  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  tax  collector.  The  sheriff 
has  informed  me  that  the  Indians  pay  their  taxes  much  more  promptly  than  do  the 
whites  of  this  county. 

Sdneational. — Besides  the  training  school,  there  are  four  day  schools  on  the  Qualla 
Reservation.  There  is  also  one  day  school  in  Graham  County.  These  schools  have 
been  maintained  from  the  interest  on  money  held  in  trust  for  these  Indians  by  the 
Government. 

There  are  probably  200  children  of  school  age  on  this  reservation  who  have  never 
attended  school,  although  the  training  school  was  crowded  last  year  to  nearly  double 
its  proper  capacity.  As  we  did  not  possess  the  facilities  for  teaching  trades,  I  was 
glad  to  encourage  a  large  number  of  my  brightest  and  most  advanced  pupils  to  go 
to  Hampton  and  Carlisle,  being  the  first  parties  of  Indian  children  ever  se'nt  from 
this  agency  and  school  out  into  the  civilized  world  to  reap  the  advantages  of  a  wider 
and  higher  education. 

Belinous. — Quite  a  number  of  the  Indians  are  members  of  the  Baptist  and  Methodist 
churches,  whose  ministers  have  for  years  labored  among  them.  The  Indian  ministers 
now  conduct  religious  services  in  the  Cherokee  language  at  the  different  settlements, 
with  good  results. 

Whuky  and  crime. — ^The  greatest  curse  among  this  people  is  their  love  for  liquor. 
While  there  are  strict  prohibitory  laws  in  force  in  this  State,  yet  there  are  many 
moonshiners  and  blockaders  who  manufacture  whisky  in  the  hidden  caves  of  the 
mountains  and  dispose  of  it  to  Indians  and  others  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  detect  and  arrest  them.  I  succeeded  in  arresting  one  ''  moonshiner''  who 
sold  liquor  to  three  of  ipy  schoolboys. 

A  force  of  Indian  policemen,  as  I  have  recently  recommended,  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  succesHfully  break  up  the  liquor  business  on  this  reservation,  which,  if  not 
stopped,  will  prove  disastrous  to  these  Indians.  One  Indian  was  arrested  for  forgery 
and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary.  There  have  been  several  drunken  rows  among 
Indians  when  attending  their  social  dances,  where  knives  and  revolvers  have  been 
used  promiscuously.  As  Indian  agent,  I  have  no  power  to  arrest  or  punish  such 
Indians  except  through  the  tedious  process  of  the  Btate  courts.  With  a  company 
of  Indian  policemen,  who  could  also  be  appointed  as  deputy  U.  S.  marshals,  such 
disturbances  would  soon  cease. 

Government — The  Eastern  Cherokees  elect  a  chief,  assistant  chief,  and  twelve 
councilmeiK  who  hold  office  for  two  years  and  enact  such  laws  for  the  internal  gov- 
ernment of  the  tribe  as  are  needed  to  improve  and  better  the  condition  of  tho 
Indians.  The  business  and  deliberations  of  the  council  are  carried  on  in  the  Chero- 
kee language,  following  the  customs  and  usages  of  civilized  legislative  bodies. 
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Timber. — ^The  Indian  oonnoil,  nnfortnnately,  mtode  two  oontraots  for  the  sale  ot 
88,000  acres  of  their  finest  timber,  for  $15,000,  to  W.  C.  Smith,  of  Georgia,  and  D.  Li. 
Boyd,  of  North  Carolina.  Both  Smith  an4  Boyd  claim  an  equal  right  t<o  the  timber, 
and  contested  each  other's  rights  before  the  Department.  The  honorable  Secretary 
abrogated  both  contracts,  considering  the  price  to  be  paid  insufficient. 

As  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  any  speculators  to  give  what  may  be  considered  a  fair 
price  for  the  said  timber,  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  a  portable  sawmill  be 
fhmished  and  operated  by  the  Government  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  these  Indians. 
The  Indians  could  then  cut  and  market  their  own  timber  and  reap  the  full  value  of 
the  same. 

OondnsifliL — I  desire  to  compliment  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  these  Indiana 
by  the  Hon.  George  H.  Smathers,  special  U.  S.  district  attorney,  who  has  most  vigor- 
ously and  faithfuUy  pushed  the  prosecution  of  the  fifty  or  more  white  trespassers  on 
this  reservation  and  secured  a  compromise  agreeable  to  all. 

I  also  take  great  pleasure  in  praising  these  Indians  and  the  council  for  the  firm 
and  undividea  support  ^ven  to  this  school  and  their  strong  desire  to  act  in  all 
matters  in  accordance  with  the  instructioub  of  the  Department. 

I  thank  the  office  most  sincerely  for  the  cordial  ahd  prompt  support  which  has 
been  afforded  me  in  my  official  capacity  during  the  past  year. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  W.  Potter, 
Superintendent  and  Acting  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commi8sioxi:r  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  STEVENSON,  N.  DAK. 

Fort  Stevenson  School,  N.  Dak.,  August  g4, 1894, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Fort  Stevenson 
industrial  school. 

We  began  our  career  as  superintendent  December  8, 1893,  but  were  working  in 
the  school  in  another  capacity  since  the  preceding  March.  When  we  assumed  charge 
we  knew  of  many  things  and  afterwards  found  more  that  did  not  meet  with  onr 
approval.  It  is  not  our  province  or  intention,  however,  to  criticise  our  predecessor. 
The  condition  of  the  school  at  that  time  can  be  Judged  by  the  work  done  since, 
provided  the  work  has  been  on  right  and  necessary  lines. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  two  things  that  should  be  accomplished  as  soon  as  possible 
were  to  make  employ^a  and  pupils  contented,  and  to  give  the  latter  better  food. 
Employ^  and  pupils  had  an  idea  that  the  chief  end  of  the  superintendent's  life 
was  making  people  miserable,  and  his  principal  duties,  frowning,  grumbling,  and 
reproving.  We  endeavored  to  remove  these  ideas.  As  an  incentive  to  work  a  sense 
of  duty  took  the  place  of  fear.  Any  man  or  woman  fit  to  be  in  the  service  will  do 
more  and  better  work  for  one  whom  they  respect  than  for  one  whom  they  only  fear. 
To  the  pupils  we  had  and  have  no  desire  to  appear  as  a  person  to  be  approached 
with  fear  and  trembling.  They  were  taught  to  regard  the  superintendent  and  other 
employes,  not  as  taskmasters,  but  as  friends  willing  to  do  anything  for  their  (the 
pupils')  benefit.    The  result  has  been  gratifying  in  the  extreme. 

During  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  there  was  not  a  single  runaway;  during 
the  first  six  there  were  eight.  There  is  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
children  to  do  work  well  and  cheerfully.  We  have  not  transformed  tnis  old  fort 
into  a  paradise,  nor  changed  employes  and  pupils  into  perfect  beings,  but  we  feel 
that  there  has  been  a  marked  change.  Visitors  have  repeatedly  remarked  that  the 
school,  in  every  department,  was  better  than  ever  before.  For  this  the  superintend- 
ent takes  no  credit  to  himself,  but  here  expresses  bis  gratitude  to  the  band  of  will- 
ing workers  who  have  made  progress  and  improvement  possible. 

Schoolroom  work. — During  the  year  four  teachers  have  been  employed.  Unfor 
tnnately  the  regular  course  of  study  has  never  been  followed,  and  it  is  almost  im 
possible  to  follow  it  now  In  the  more  advanced  grades.  No  attempt  is  made  to  teaoh 
any  of  the  higher  branches.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  boys  and  girls  that  instruction 
that  will  be  of  most  practical  value  to  them  in  after  life — ability  to  speak  and 
understand  English;  such  knowledge  of  mathematics  as  will  enable  them  to  make 
their  own  calculations  in  all  business  transactions  they  may  have.  In  addition  to 
these  things  they  are  given  a  fair  idea  of  geography  and  United  States  history. 
The  work  in  the  schoolrooms  has  been  satisfactory,  though  there  is  room  for  further 
improvement. 

Aside  from  books  and  book  learning,  considerable  attention  is  being  paid  to  the 
so-called  and  oft-times  neglected  '*  little  things,^'  such  as  the  manner  of  sitting, 
standing,  walking,  eating;  the  condition  of  hands,  face,  and  hair;  tha  little  polite 
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woras  and  phrased,  etc.  It  might  be  supposed  that  those  things  had  been  taught 
long  ago.  They  may  have  been  told — they  were  not  ttiught.  Our  teachers  believe 
that  success  or  failure  in  a  schoolroom  depends,  not  upon  the  amount  of  talking 
done  by  the  teacher,  but  upon  how  much  the  pupils  learn,  retain,  and  practice. 

Indnstrial  work. — ^Tlie  boys  have  been  detailect  regularly  for  work  in  the  shoe, 
tailor,  and  carpenter  shops,  and  for  farm  work,  care  of  stock,  etc.  They  have  made 
satisfactory  prosi-ess  in  the  shoe  and  tailor  shop ;  bat  I  would  like  to  see  them 
acquire  more  skill  in  woodwork,  and  shall  endeavor  to  introduce  a  more  systematic 
course  of  instruction  in  that  line. 

The  girls  have  worked  in  the  kitchen,  laundry,  and  sewing  room.  The  sewing 
room  has  been  in  good  hands  for  some  Vears,  and  continues  to  turn  out  work  of 
which  white  girls  might  well  be  proud.  In  the  laundry  more  care  is  being  exercised ; 
the  girls  are  learning  that  dirty  fingers  leave  black  marks  on  white  goods.  In  the 
kitchen  there  has  been  a  marked  change.  A  hew  cook  took  charge  April  1,  and 
inaugurated  a  much-needed  revolution.  Dirt  disappeared ;  floors  began  to  look 
white ;  tinware  shone  as  tinware  should.  The  girls  were  interested  and  lagged  to  be 
detailed  for  work  in  the  kitchen.  The  cooking  was  good.  The  question  of  better 
food  was  solved.  The  allowanee  no  lonmr  seemed  scarcely  enough  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together.    The  pupils  noticed  the  change. 

Farm,  cattle,  etc. — Last  year  and  this  year  over  100  acres  were  sown  with  wheat, 
oats,  corn,  and  barley.  Both  years  hail  destroyed  the  crops  just  when  harvesting  had 
begun.  The  potatoes  did  not  suffer  from  hail,  but  the  garden  has  literally  oeen 
*'  wiped  off  the  earth.*'  The  cattle  and  sheep  wintered  well.  We  obtained  1,520 
pounds  of  wool  from  the  sheep.    The  wolves  lay  an  occasional  assessment  on  the  flock. 

Banitaiy. — Only  one  death  has  occurred  during  the  year — cause,  consumption.  Many 
of  the  children  are  afflicted  with  inherited  diseases.  The  physician  is  doing  all  that 
can  be  done  for  their  relief.  The  general  sanitary  conditions  have  been  good.  Two 
new  sewers  were  put  in  last  spring — one  from  the  kitchen,  the  other  from  the  boys' 
sitting  room. 

Improvements. — No  building  has  been  done  during  the  year.  The  old  buildings 
were  sadly  in  need  of  repairs.  There  was  scarcely  a  window  or  door  on  the  place 
that  did  not  require  some  work.  The  weatherboarding  was  torn  off  the  buildings 
in  many  places.  New  floors  were  put  in  the  laundry  and  in  the  boys'  sitting  room ; 
the  latter  also  received  a  coat  of  paint.  A  fence  was  placed  around  the  campus, 
adding  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  place  and  keeping  sheep  and  cattle  away 
from  the  buildings.  The  lawn  in  front  of  the  cottages  was  graded  and  sown  with 
grass  seed.  Flower  beds  were  placed  on  lawn  and  campus.  Sitting  rooms  and 
schoolrooms  were  decorated  with  pictures,  etc.  The  decorations  were  not  the  kind 
found  in  an  Eastern  parlor,  but  they  pleased  the  children  and  were  a  step  toward 
making  those  rooms  pleasant. 

Fire.— August  1,  1894,  fire  destroyed  the  set  of  buildings  on  the  south  side  of  the 
campus,  iucluding  schoolrooms,  dormitories,  sitting  rooms,  dinine  rooms,  kitchen, 
laundry,  and  chapel.  The  fire  originated  in  the  dry-room  in  tne  laundry.  Ilie 
exact  origin  is  a  matter  of  coi:^ecture — a  spark  escaping  from  a  stovepipe  was  prob- 
ably the  cause.  The  fire  spreaa  with  rapidity.  The  buildings  were  old  and  dry. 
Inside  of  thirty  minutes  from  the  time  the  fire  was  discovered  the  entire  block— 
270  by  20  feet,  with  four  wings  70  by  20 — was  in  ashes. 

From  the  beginning  it  was  clearly  impossible  to  save  the  buildings.  Everything 
that  could  be  carried  from  them  in  the  limited  time  was  saved.  The  loss  of  prop- 
erty was  comparatively  light.  The  most  valuable  articles  destroyed  were  the  band 
instruments.  The  value  of  the  buildings  was  intrinsically  very  little ;  their  value 
was  in  the  use  to  which  they  were  put.  To  us  they  were,  in  a  sense,  worth  as  much 
as  newer  and  more  costly  ones. 

The  superintendent  was  away  on  leave  of  absence  when  the  fire  occurred.  A  tele- 
gram informed  him  of  the  disaster,  and  a  few  days  later  he  arrived  here.  He  found 
the  employes  disheartened.  The  result  of  many  a  days'  work  had  gone  up  in  smoke, 
or  lay  before  their  eyes  in  ashes.  A  black,  unsightly  pile  of  rubbish  where  once  the 
buildings  stood,  an  ever-present  odor  of  smoke,  on  every  hand  disorder,  all  signs  of 
boasted  tidiness  had  vanished.  Little  wonder  that  the  people  scarcely  knew  what 
to  do  but  wait  for  the  supcrlntendeut's  return. 

He  came  and  tried  to  revive  the  old  enthusiasm.  There  was  a  response.  Work 
began.  Three  large  cottages  and  one  small  one  remain.  These  are  being  put  in  shape 
to  accommodate  70  to  80  pupils.  Clerk,  physician,  teachers,  and  superintendent  have 
become  carpenters,  plasterers,  masons,  etc.,  and  Fort  Stevenson  School  will  be  ready 
to  receive  pupils  September  1,  or  very  soon  thereafter. 

Thanking  the  honorable  commissioner  for  the  assistance  rendered  me  in  various 
ways,  and  hoping  for  a  continuance  of  the  same, 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

O.  H.  Gates, 
Superintendent, 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  TOTTEN,  N.  DAK. 

FoKT  ToTTKN,  N.  Dak.,  September  i,  1894. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  circnlar  letter  nnder  date  of 
July  5y  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Fort Totten  Indian 
Industrial  School  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894. 

The  school  is  located  on  the  south  shore  of  Devils  Lake,  14  miles  southwest  of 
Devils  Lake  City,  which  ib  situated  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  and  11  miles 
east  of  Oberon.  on  the  Northern  Paciiic  Railway. 

The  school  plant  consists  of  the  abandoned  military  post  of  Fort  Totten,  compris- 
ing 19  substantial  brick  buildings  and  9  frame  and  log  structures.  The  post  was 
bnilt  in  1869  by  the  military  department  at  an  expense  of  over  $300,000.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  military  post  we  have  4  f^ame  school  buildings,  erected  by  the  Govern- 
ment hi  1883,  these  buildings  being  situated  1  mile  northwest  of  the  post.  In  July, 
1890,  the  poet  was  abandoned  by  the  military  department  and  transferred  to  the 
Interior  Department  for  Indian  school  purposes. 

The  school  proper  is  conducted  at  tne  abandoned^ military  post,  a  branch  being 
conducted  in  the  detached  Government  buildings  in  which  boys  under  12  years  and 
girls  of  school  age  are  admitted.  Sisters  of  Charity,  the  Gray  r^uns  of  Montreal,  are 
engaged  in  all  departments. 

Farm  and  garden. — ^The  abandoned  military  rebervation,  consisting  of  about  8.000 
acres,  is  well  adapted  for  diversified  farming,  the  soil  being  excellent.  One  hunared 
and  forty  acres  are  under  a  good  state  of  cultivation:  2,5(@  acres  are  inclosed  with  a 
substantial  wire  fence  as  a  pasture  j  the  meadow  land  produces  annually  from  600  to 
1,000  tons  of  wild  hay.  The  cultivated  land  is  planted  with  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
com,  potatoes,  onions,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  cabbage,  beans,  and  pease.  The  pros- 
pects are  fair  for  an  average  yield. 

The  labor  of  this  department,  from  the  ^>Iowing  of  the  land  to  reaping  the  harvest, 
is  performed  entirely  by  the  Indian  pupils.  Our  older  students,  those  who  have 
been  in  the  school  two  years  and  longer,  are  good  practical  farmers,  capable  of  con- 
ducting a  farm  in  a  good,  workmanlike  manner.  Such  knowledge  can  not  fail  to  be 
of  material  benefit  to  them,  as  90  per  cent  must  necessarily  follow  agricultural 
pursuits  upon  their  return  to  their  homes. 

Harness  and  shoe  shop. — One  employ^  has  charge  of  both  of  these  industries.  Ten 
pupils  are  employed  in  the  harness  department  and  four  in  the  shoe  shop.  The 
articles  manufactured  during  the  year  are  51  sets  double  and  4  sets  single  har- 
ness. While  no  effort  has  been  made  to  advertise  the  product  of  the  harness  shop, 
still  we  have  an  established  trade  with  the  farmers  adjacent  to  the  school,  who  con- 
sider the  work  of  our  pupils  superior  to  that  done  in  the  shops  in  the  surrounding 
towns.  We  have  also  sold  75  sets  of  work  harness,  to  be  delivered  in  August  to  the 
Indians  of  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  shoes  is  manufactured,  our  work  being  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  repairing.  This  department  is  self-supporting;  that  is,  it  reimburses 
the  Government  for  all  material  used,  and  the  actual  profit  is  sufficient  to  pay  the 
salary  of  the  instructor. 

Three  students  will  complete  the  harness  trade  the  coming  year,  and  will  be  com- 
petent to  take  positions  in  any  shop. 

Sewing  room. — This  department  has  been  iu  charge  of  an  employ^,  who  has 
thoroughly  drilled  the  girls  in  all  kinds  of  common  sewing,  mending,  knitting,  and 
darning.  The  older  pupils  are  learning  to  cut  and  fit  garments,  with  the  ultimate 
intention  of  becoming  dressmakers.  Several  are  capable  of  making  themselves  a 
complete  wardrobe,  and  doing  the  work  with  great  neatness.  They  nave  also  been 
instructed  in  crocheting  and  fancy  work,  and  during  the  year  have  made  a  number 
of  tidies  and  table  covers,  and  many  yards  of  edging  and  insertions,  elaborate  and, 
in  several  instances,  original  in  design.  All  clothing  for  the  girls  and  underclothes 
for  the  boys  are  manufactured  and  repaired  in  this  department.  The  progress  of 
these  pupils  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  the  various  kinds  of  garments  manu- 
factured during  the  year,  viz : 


Aprons 409 

Blouses 2 

Curtains,  window 53 

Drawers pairs. .  329 

Dresses 371 

Hose,  wool pairs..     45 

Lace pieces. .     13 

Mittens,  wotd pairs . .     65 

Pants,  Jeans do 71 

Overalls •. do 23 

^^Uowcases 131 


Pillowslips 95 

Sheets 112 

Shirts,  flannel 136 

Shirts,  cotton 123 

Skirts,  flannel 57 

Skirts,  muslin 49 

Tablecloths 10 

Tidies 24 

Towels 248 

Underclothing pieces..  267 

Waists 165 
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TtodloT  ibop. — Ten  apprentices  have  been  under  instmction  in  this  department,  six 
of  whom  can  make  a  uniform  suit  complete  after  it  leaves  the  cutters  hands.  An 
advancetl  pupil  t>aking  a  cutter's  course  was  transferred  to  Santa  F6  to  take  the 
normal  course.    The  repairing  of  the  \>oys'  outer  garments  is  done  in  this  department. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  articles  manufactured : 

Blouses 6  I  Pants, uniform pairs..    67 


Suits,  coat,  pants,  and  vest 3 

Suits,  denim 10 

yest8,jeans 23 

Vests,  uniform 17 


Coats,  jeans 10 

Coats,  uniform 92 

Mittens,  cloth pairs..  132 

Overalls do 45 

Pants,  jeans do 130 

Blackmdth  shop. — An  instructor  has  not  been  employed  in  this  department,  but  a 
student  with  two  years'  training  under  a  former  employ^  has  had  charge  of  the 
shop.  No  manufacturing  has  been  attempted,  but  all  work  pertaining  to  the  school, 
such  as  horseshoeing,  repairing  machinery,  etc.,  has  been  done  in  a  creditable  man- 
ner. 

Improvementik — With  the  o|>e'ning  of  spring  a  new  water  system  was  laid  to  replace 
the  old  military  system,  which  had  become  unserviceable.  This  necessitated  207 
rods  of  ditching,  m)m  6  to  8  feet  deep,  two-thirds  of  which  was  done  by  the  Indian 
pupils,  a  portion  as  their  regular  labor  and  the  remainder  on  pay.  By  this  means 
their  earnings  have  amount^  to  $490.37.  A  fine  reservoir,  60  feet  long,  10  feet  wide, 
and  12  feet  deep,  was  built  at  the  head  of  the  water  system,  which  gives  an  abun- 
dart  supply  for  the  use  of  the  school  and  irrigation.  It  is  built  of  stone,  plastered 
with  hydraulic  cement.  The  supply  cistern  into  whioh  the  reservoir  discharges 
has  been  enlarged,  cemented,  and  roofsd. 

A  stone  ice  house,  36  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  deep,  has  been  built.  The 
ice  supply  will  be  Ihmished  from  spring  water  frozen  in  molds. 

A  stiine  hog  house,  60  feet  long,  22  feet  wide,  and  6^  feet  high,  has  been  built  for 
winter  quarters  for  the  ho^.  Upon  this  the  old  range  house  will  be  moved  for  stor- 
age of  grain,  cooking  of  reed,  etc. 

A  basement  bam,  140  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide,  with  storage  room  for  fpnAn  and  400 
tons  of  hay,  has  been  completed,  giving  room  for  all  the  school  stock  in  the  base- 
ment. This  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  bam  in  this  section  of  the  State.  A 
stone  root  house,  40  by  25  feet,  has  been  built  adjoining  and  opening  into  the  basement 
of  the  bam.    The  capacity  is  about  5,000  bushels. 

These  improvements  furnish  excellent  accommodations  for  all  stock  and  attbrd 
extra  facilities  for  the  performance  of  work  during  our  long,  cold  winters. 

Owing  to  increased  attendance,  a  fourth  schoolroom  was  found  necessary.  A  por- 
tion of  barracks  building  was  redeemed  for  this  purpose,  plastered,  wainscoted, 
floored,  and  painted,  making  a  very  attractive  room. 

The  genend  health  has  been  excellent,  the  hospital  having  been  closed  since  the 
latter  part  of  March. 

The  school  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  with  a  full  attendance  at  the  beg^in- 
ning  of  the  term.    No  trouble  is  experienced  in  obtaining  pupils,  the  difficulty  being 
rather  to  keep  them  out,  as  we  have  applications  far  in  excess  of  our  capacity. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  T.  Canfield, 

SuperintendenL 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CHILOCCO.  OKLA. 

Indian  School,  Chilocco,  Okla., 

(via  Arkansas  City,  Kans.), 

October  11,  1894. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  t6  submit  my  fifth  aunual  report  for  this  school. 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  noting  a  steady  and  continued  growth  m  atteiidauce, 
in  efficiency  of  educational  work,  in  influence  of  the  school  upon  Indian  homes,  and 
as  well  of  the  institution  in  all  of  its  appointments  as  a  place  for  doing  the  most 
practical  of  educational  work. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  1893,  the  **  Cherokee  Outlet,"  which  faces  the  school  on 
three  sides,  was  opened  for  settlement.  This  gives  us  an  environment  of  a  thousand 
homes,  coming  on  virgin  soil  from  employment  of  labor  and  capital.  From  the 
protection,  instruction,  and  inspiration  of  school,  pupils  leom  now  fences,  lots, 
grainfields,  gardens,  orchards,  with  poultry,  stock,  implements,  and  buildings, 
accumulate  on  160  acres,  resulting  m  shelter,  support,  home. 
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From  September  20  to  October  20  we  made  the  Government  Indian  school  exhibit 
at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago — 6  employ  ^s  and  32  pnpils.  While  in  charge  of  the  build- 
ings we  tried  to  represent  the  Government  work,  and  both  the  method  and  result  of 
Indian  education.  We  daily  exhibited  a  working  schoolroom,  shoe  shop,  tailor  shop, 
and  sewing  room.  We  exhibited  work  from  various  industries,  inoluaing  farm  and 
nursery.  The  excellence  of  the  work  was  the  subject  of  so  much  doubtful  question- 
ing that  I  was  obliged  to  place  pupils  at  work  at  drawing,  sketching,  writing,  paint- 
ing, and  crocheting,  to  convince  a  skeptical  public  that  the  work  was  done  by  dusky 
fin|i:ers,  and  not  by  teachers  in  any  particular.  The  U.  S.  school  building  was  visited 
daily  by  thousands  of  interested,  and  ofttimes  amazed,  learners.  I  think  the  result 
fully  justified  the  expense  and  labor  of  the  undertaking,  benefiting  both  the  pupils 
who  attended  the  fair  and  the  public  who  witnessed  the  Indian  exhibit. 

The  prevailing  excitement  attendant  upon  the  opening  of  the  strip  to  settlement, 
followed  by  absence  of  several  of  us  at  tue  World's  Fair,  permitted  our  attendance 
to  be  light  the  early  part  of  the  year.  After  the  holidays  our  attendance  was  270, 
with  an  average  for  the  year  of  254. 

On  June  28  we  held  our  first  graduating  exercises,  a  class  of  9  girls  and  6  boys 
having  completed  with  credit  the  prescribed  course.  Each  of  the  girls  cut,  made, 
and  fitted,  in  every  particular,  her  graduating  clothes.  The  tailor-shop  boys  made  the 
bovs'  suits.  The  industrial  and  literary  exhibit  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  credit- 
able to  the  school  and  complimentary  to  the  intelligence  and  skill  of  Indian  youth. 

From  July  2  to  7  the  first  summer  institute  of  Indian  workers  was  held  here  by 
Snpt.  Hailmann  and  supervisors  of  Indian  education.  One  hundred  and-  thirty 
employes  for  the  service  were  in  attendance.  They  were  a  most  intelligent,  inter- 
ested, and  enthusiastic  company. 

The  work  of  the  school  in  the  various  departments  has  been  conducted  the  last 
year  in  a  creditable  manner.  Pupils  have  been  detailed  to  the  various  chores  and 
manual  work  of  such  an  institution  and  to  special  training  in  the  grades  in  cooking, 
dressmaking^,  and  housekeeping.  The  new  buildings  have  proven  a  great  comfort 
and  convenience  in  the  proper  prosecution  of  school  work. 

At  the  opening  of  this  fall  session  I  was  very  apprehensive  about  securing  the 
neoeesary  pupils  to  increase  our  attendance  by  100,  but  by  the  1st  of  September  my 
solicitude  was  gone.  All  the  pupils  needed  were  in  sight.  The  cooperation  of 
Indian  agents,  the  popularity  of  the  school,  with  the  increasing  desire  for  education 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  enabled  me  to  enroll  a  full  school  at  once.  I  have  refused 
a  number  of  applications,  desiring  to  fill  the  remaining  room  with  advanced  pupils 
only. 

The  school  employes  have  been  faithful  and  capable;  employes  in  good  habits 
and  industry,  and  loyal  to  me  and  the  service.    I  thank  you  for  personal  courtesies 
and  for  prompt  consideration  of  fairness  when  presented. 
Very  respectfully, 

Benjamin  S.  Coppock, 

Superintendent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  SEGER  COLONY,  OKLA. 

SE(fER  Colony  School, 

Segerf  Okla.y  August  10 y  1894. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  your  oflice  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
this,  my  second  annual  report  of  this  school. 

Attendance. — After  a  vacation  of  two  months,  July  and  August,  this  school  opened 
September  1,  1893.  During  the  month  of  September  the  attendance  was  light  owing 
to  the  fact  of  an  annuity  payment  being  made  to  these  Indians  at  the  agency,  some 
55  miles  from  the  school,  and  many  of  the  parents  kept  their  children  with  them  to 
attend  this  payment.  Yet  during  this  month  the  enrollment  ran  up  to  62,  the 
average,  however,  being  only  48.  The  experience  of  the  year  before  convinced  me 
that  the  number  then  taken  into  the  school,  68  average  attendance,  was  entirely  too 
many  for  the  accommodations  furnished  by  the  dormitories  and  schoolrooms.  For 
this  reason  I  decided  that  an  average  of  60  was  all  that  should  be  accommodated  at 
any  one  time,  yet,  notwithstanding  this  good  resolution,  there  were  on  the  rolls  and 
in  actual  attendance  68  Children  on  thelaHt  day  of  the  year.  The  average  for  the 
entire  year  was  61  i,  with  an  enrollment  of  78  names. 

This  large  enrollment  is  accounted  for  in  this  way:  Four  were  sent  away  to  train- 
ing schools,  3  married,  2  died,  and  1  was  excused  to  return  to  farming  with  his 
parents. 
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Five  of  those  dropped  from  the  rolls  were  students  who  had  been  away  to  training 
schools  for  a  few  years  and  had  returned  with  Just  enough  training  to  make  them 
out  of  their  element  in  the  Indian  homes  and  not  enough  to  qualify  them  as  either 
inBtmctors  or  assistants;  neither  were  they  qualified  to  form  industrial  habits,  and 
had  no  natnral  inclination  to  work  and  earn  their  living  and  care  for  themselyes 
without  some  one  to  goide  and  direct  them.  I  belieye  that  the  home  schools  should 
be  like  lights  iJong  the  shore— not  only  to  start  the  Indians  out  upon  life's  voyage, 
but  also  to  guide  and  support  the  returned  student  in  home  life.  Thus  we  hold  oat 
a  beacon  or  welcome  to  tnem,  and  when  there  is  nothing  better  for  them  to  do  we 
put  them  on  the  rolls,  in  school  half  the  day  and  at  work  the  other  half.  This  treat- 
ment is  not  congenial  to  their  ideas  of  their  deserts,  as  they  often  find  themselves  in 
classes  with  chudren  who  have  never  been  away  from  the  home  schools,  or  working 
on  an  equality  with  those  who  have  recently  been  taken  from  the  Indian  homes. 
The  only  distinguishing  feature  between  them  is,  perhaps,  the  returned  student  may 
have  a  necktie  and  a  smattering  of  very  poor  English,  which  the  other  does  not 
possess.  Three  of  this  class  of  children  were  pursuaded  to  return  to  training 
schools  and  one  went  home  to  help  his  father  farm.  One  remained  here  to  pursue  his 
studies,  making  fair  advancement  and  performing  all  duties  assigned  him  faithfully. 
Thus,  I  think,  we  did  them  enough  good  to  justify  the  expenses  and  trouble  of  tiieir 
care,  yet  this  is  not  the  class  of  students  most  desired. 

I  was  told  by  the  Indians  concerning  the  three  youne  women  who  were  married  that 
in  all  probability  they  would  not  remain  in  school  long;  but  we  were  needing^  the 
help  or  some  large  girls  in  the  kitchen  and  laundry,  and  thus  we  took  them  in  as 
much  for  the  good  they  would  do  the  school  as  for  the  good  we  would  do  them.  They 
were  put  to  work  in  kitchen,  laundry,  dormitories,  and  sewing  room,  and  the  few 
months  they  remained  they  acquired  much  useful  knowledge  in  regard  to  housework. 
They  learned  to  run  and  care  tor  a  sewing  machine,  to  write  their  names  legibly,  and 
learned  to  speak  a  few  words  in  English.  They  acquired  sentiments  and  ideas  that 
will  be  of  use  to  them  through  life,  and  we  made  of  them  friends  of  the  school. 
Although  they  are  now  living  m  the  midst  of  uncivilized  Indians,  they  will  use  tlieir 
influence  for  the  school  where  they  know  they  will  receive  friendly  counsel  and 
encoura^ng  words. 

Early  in  the  year  word  was  given  out  that  there  would  be  chosen  five  Indians  to 
serve  as  a  school  committee,  with  whom  the  superintendent  would  counsel  in  regard 
to  school  matters,  and  who  would  be  required  to  visit  the  school  and  inspect  and 
thoroughly  acquaint  themselves  with  the  teaching  and  treatment  their  chil(fren  were 
receiving.  The  duties  laid  out  for  them  were  numerous  and  varied.  I  had  some  mis- 
giving as  to  whether  there  would  be  found  good  men  who  would  be  willing  to  serve 
on  this  committee,  as  there  was  no  pay  connected  with  it.  Yet  when  word  was  given 
out  that  the  Indians  should  nominate  a  number  of  men  from  whom  would  be  chosen 
the  five  required,  and  when  the  nominations  were  handed  in,  it  was  found  that  there 
were  so  many  good  men  named  that  it  was  no  trouble  to  choose  the  five  suited  for 
the  place.  To  this  school  committee  is  due  much  of  the  satisfaction,  harmony,  and 
cordiality,  and  through  it  regular  attendance  has  been  maintained  all  through  the 
school  year. 

Belations  between  parents  and  lohool.— While  the  parents  were  not  obtrusive,  yet 
they  liked  verv  much  to  visit  their  children  in  school.  The  boys  would  go  with  their 
fathers  to  the  hog  pens,  the  hennery,  the  stables,  and  the  garden,  and  tne  time  they 
spent  in  these  rounds  showed  they  found  much  to  interest  them  there.  The  girls, 
accompanied  by  their  mothers  and  little  sisters,  would  go  to  their  dormitorv  rooms, 
and  not  infrequently  would  bring  forth  from  a  bureau  £awer  a  partly  finished  bed- 
quilt,  a  little  shirt,  or  dress  neatly  made.  The  girl  would  assure  her  mother  that 
these  articles  were  her  own  property  and  made  by  her  own  hands,  the  quilt  being 
pieced  from  scraps  from  the  sewing  room  or  pieces  given  her  by  employes  and 
friends,  and  that  the  shirt  was  made  for  her  little  brother  to  wear  to  Sunday  school, 
and  that  her  sister  should  wear  the  dress  and  sit  with  the  school  children,  instead  of 
with  the  camp  Indians.  The  mother  would  examine  the  sewing  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  blocks  and  comment  on  it,  while  the  little  sister  would  look  with  evident 
wonder  and  admiration  at  what  she  saw.  As  a  proof  of  the  interest  the  mother  took 
in  this  kind  of  work,  I  have  noticed  on  several  occasions  that  when  the  scraps  from 
the  sewing  room  run  short  and  there  was  no  other  supply  she  would  come  with  a 
roll  of  suitable  cloth,  and  the  work  went  on. .  I  can't  say  that  the  influence  of  the 
parents  has  in  any  way  been  detrimental  to  the  school,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  do 
believe  that  the  school  has  exerted  great  influence  for  good  over  them.  Through  the 
vacations  the  girls  frequently  visit  the  school,  ask  permission  to  go  to  the  sewing 
room,  where  they  make  garments  for  their  parents,  brothers  or  sisters,  or  for  them- 
selves. They  furnish  their  own  material,  and  are  almost  daily  furnishing  proof  to 
the  camp  Indians  of  their  superior  skill  over  the  girls  who  have  never  been  in  school. 

Diaeipline. — Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  school  complaint  was  made  that  the  large 
girls  were  saucy,  insolent,  and  disobedient.  After  investigating  the  matter  I  found 
that  the  employ^  in  charge  of  the  girls  was  pursuing  a  very  iigudicious  course  in 
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their  management,  and  that  she  did  not  possess  the  tact  and  discretion  so  neoessaxy 
in  a  person  having  charge  of  their  government.  Upon  this  employ^  being  replaced 
by  one  having  tact  and  ability  to  manage,  order  and  discipline  were  restored.  We 
permit  no  insubordination,  but  keep  the  principle  well  denned  that  the  way  of  the 
trapsgressor  is  hard,  and  that  good  deportment  will  be  recognized  and  rewarded. 
The  mscipline  is  as  nearly  correct  as  we  think  advisable  in  a  new  school,  the  method 
being  to  teach  the  child  to  obey  rather  than  to  enforce  discipline,  and  the  results 
folly  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  plan. 

BoDoolroom  work. — Taken  as  a  whole  the  work  of  the  schoolrooms  was  very  satisfac- 
tory. The  teachers  were  faithful,  untiring,  and  enthusiastic  in  the  work.  The 
teaching  consisted  in  English  speaking,  the  common  branches,  drawing,  etc.  The 
night  schools  were  devoted  to  general  exercises  and  the  teaching  of  practical  sub- 
jects. It  was  during  these  sessions  that  all  rules  and  regulations  for  the  children 
were  published  and  all  progranmies  were  announced.  It  was  usually  followed  each 
evening  by  music  and  social  gatherings  of  the  employ^  and  larser  pupils,  from 
which  much  benetit  and  pleasure  were  derived.  The  school  was  aiviaed  into  two 
divisions,  and  all  children  large  enough  to  work  were  in  school  one  half  of  the  day 
and  at  work  the  other  half. 

Each  holiday  was  celebrated  by  carrying  out  a  programme  suitable  to  the  occasion 
and  such  toacning  as  was  necessary  to  give  the  cnil^en  an  idea  of  its  intention. 

Bidiiitiial  work. — ^The  industrial  work  of  the  boys  consisto  principally  in  general 
&nn  work.  They  also  help  in  the  kitohen,  laundry,  dormitories,  and  at  such  work 
about  the  house  as  can  be  done  by  them.  While  no  mechanical  trades  have  been 
taught,  yet  they  have  been  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  saw,  the  hammer,  and  the 
square,  and  have  rendered  much  assistance  in  the  work  on  the  buildings.  Eight  of 
the  school  boys  shingled  one  half  of  the  new  bam  erected  under  contract,  the  eon- 
tractor  paying  them  the  same  he  paid  white  mechanics  for  the  other  half,  and  the 
boys'  work  was  equally  as  good  as  the  other.  They  help  run  the  sawmill,  which 
it  now  managed  by  one  white  man,  the  school  farmer,  and  by  Indians.  The  boys 
have  been  taught  to  run  the  mowers  and  the  binder  ana  such  other  machinery  as  is 
used  on  the  farm.  They  have  done  the  larger  part  of  the  plowing  and  harrowing 
and  are  regularly  detailed  to  the  farm  work. 

The  girls  are  taught  laundry  work,  cooking,  baking,  sewing,  cutting,  and  fitting, 
as  well  as  a  limited  amount  of  fancy  work.  The  sewing  &r  the  girls  was  done 
entirely  by  them,  as  well  as  the  making  of  the  boys'  shirts,  underwear,  and  14  pairs 
of  pants.  They  pieced  and  quilted  6  bedquilte.  The  number  of  garments  manu- 
factured by  the  girls  in  the  sewing  room  was  992  for  the  entire  school  year,  embrac- 
ing all  articles  of  wearing  apparel  needed  by  an  Indian  school,  and  in  luldition  a 
large  amount  of  bed  linen  and  window  hanging^.  Every  girl  large  enough  can  run 
a  sewing  machine,  and  they  are  no  less  efficient  in  mending  garments  by  hand.  The 
small  girls  have  sewed  rags  enough  to  make  41  yards  of  carpet.  The  fact  that  we 
have  no  white  seamstress,  and  that  the  sewing  is  all  done  by  the  girls,  and,  further, 
that  the  work  of  the  sewing  room  is  ahead  of  the  actual  needs,  iJl  speak  for  tJie 
work  done. 

live  stock. — The  experience  and  observation  o^  the  past  year  have  confirmed  my 
opinion  that  in  stock  we  must  put  our  main  dependence.  The  increase  of  the  school 
stock  will  also  bear  out  this  idea.  There  now  belong  to  the  school  2  teams  of  mares, 
3  mules,  1  saddle  pony,  2  yearling  colts,  2  sucking  colts,  and  a  mule  colt.  F^m 
the  teams  now  on  hand  we  believe  there  need  be  no  more  calls  on  the  Gk>vernment 
for  work  stock  for  the  school,  even  though  we  double  or  treble  the  land  cultivated, 
aa  is  now  hoped  to  be  done.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  school  used  15,940  pounds 
of  net  beef,  worth  at  contract  rate  $1,257.50,  and  1,600  pounds  of  bacon,  and  450 
pounds  of  lard,  worth  $237 ;  all  worth  $1,494.50.  All  this  can  be  supplied  for  the 
future  from  the  stock  on  hand,  and  that,  too,  without  depleting  the  herds  below  the 
number  required  to  keep  up  the  supply. 

The  dairy  herd  has  furnished  milk  for  the  school,  and  some  butter.  We  hope  to 
increase  the  dairy  herd  during  the  year  by  breaking  in  some  youn^  heifers,  and  in 
time  to  make  this  an  important  feature  of  the  school.  The  fall,  winter,  and  early 
spring  is  the  time  most  favorable  in  this  warm  climate  to  realiise  the  best  results 
from  the  dairy,  the  only  obstacle  being  the  scarcity  of  grass  at  this  season  to  pro- 
vide for  them.  I  have  asked  for  authority  to  buy  a  feed  mill  to  attach  to  the  engine 
with  which  to  grind  the  barley,  rye,  oats,  and  wheat,  thereby  making  suitable  feed 
for  the  cows  as  well  as  the  horses,  hogs,  and  beef  cattle.  Meal  for  the  children 
could  be  furnished  in  the  same  way. 

Buildings  and  improvements. — During  the  year  there  was  built  by  contract  one  bam, 
and  by  the  employ^  and  schoolboys  one  stable  65  by  14  feet,  built  from  lumber 
sawed  at  the  Government  sawmill,  and  run  by  the  school  force ;  one  hennery,  frame, 
14  by  14  feet,  covered  outside  with  pine,  the  dimension  and  sheeting  being  native 
lumber  furnished  by  the  school ;  also  one  stone  and  brick  outbuilding,  10  by  10  feet, 
built  by  employes  and  Indians,  and  all  material  furnished  by  the  school  except  the 
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flhingles,  floor,  doom,  ete.  A  6«ton  Males  was  put  up  with.*  small  amonnt  of  hired 
labor,  and  the  water  mains  were  extended  to  toe  stables  and  sawmill.  One  mile  of 
new  fence  has  been  erected  and  the  remainder  kept  in  repair,  all  of  which  has  been 
done  by  the  school  force. 

HealUL — ^The  health  of  the  school  has  been  comparatively  good,  though  there  hare 
been  two  deaths  from  among  the  scholars.  Both  of  these  had  scrofula  in  their 
systems,  and  were  not  considered  as  haYinjy^  robnst  constitutions.  They  were  per- 
mitted to  go  home  early  in  their  sickness,  it  being  thought,  all  things  considered, 
best  for  them  to  do  so. 

The  sore  eyes,  from  which  the  school  suffered  so  much  the  year  before,  has  been 
entirely  eradicated.  The  means  used  to  accomplish  this  was  the  arranging  for  their 
w^hinff  in  a  stream  of  water  coming  from  the  hydrant  instead  of  in  basins,  and  in 
using  the  utmost  vigilance  in  watching  for  indications  of  the  disease  and  applying 
rem^ies  at  the  first  symptoms.  This  aisease  has  in  the  past  been  quite  prevalent 
in  camp,  but  of  late  they  have  come  to  the  school  for  remedies  and  directions  for 
treating  the  disease,  which  has  produced  a  perceptible  change  for  the  better. 

There  being  no  physician  provided  for  the  school,  the  clerk  and  industrial  teacher 
have  had  charge  of  tiie  hosp?tal  department,  conducting  the  work  more  by  hygienic 
treatment  and  simple  remeoies  to  prevent  diseases  than  by  treating  them  after  they 
are  established.  We  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  our  facilities,  for  caring  for  the 
sick.' 

Employes. — There  has  been  but  one  change  among  the  white  employ^  during 
the  entire  year.  We  started  in  with  two  new  employ^  appointea  through  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  There  were  carried  on  the  rolls  at  the  close  of  the  year 
six  Indian  emi^oy^s,  four  goi^g  to  school  one-half  of  the  day  and  two  working  all 
the  day,  all  rendering  good  and  efficient  service  and  earning  the  wages  paid  them. 
There  is  so  much  depending  on  a  good,  efficient  corps  of  employes  and  so  little  can 
be  accomplished  without  them,  that  I  feel  personally  indebted  to  all  the  employ^ 
of  this  school  for  the  efficient  services  they  have  rendered.  I  have  felt  free  to  call 
on  any  one  of  them  at  an^  hour  of  the  day  or  nisht  for  the  performance  of  any 
necessary  work  with  the  assurance  that  the  call  wiU  be  cheerfully  responded  to  by 
their  best  efforts. 

MieoeUansoos. — It  has  been  my  declared  purpose  to  eventually  make  this  school 
very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  self-supporting.  We  have  ample  land  on  which  to  graze 
the  herds  to  make  the  beef,  lana  to  cultivate  by  which  to  grow  feed  for  .the  stock 
and  bread  for  the  school,  can  furnish  the  work  stock,  and  hogs  from  which  to  make 
the  pork  and  lard,  can  raise  the  fruit  and  vegetables,  the  dairy  products,  and  e^gs 
and  poultry  from  the  hennery.  The  products  of  the  school  can  be  made  so  extensive 
and  varied  that  the  failure  of  a  crop  in  one  cereal  could  be  made  good  in  another. 
To  prove  that  my  proposition  is  practical  and  that  it  is  being  practiced,  I  will  say 
that  though  the  scnool  is  new,  having  raised  but  one  crop  previous  to  this  one,  we 
have,  during  the  last  year,  fumishea  at  least  30  per  cent  of  the  subsistence  for  the 
children  from  the  home  products,  and  for  the  coming  year  will  furnish  70  or  75  per 
cent.  Yet  our  plans  and  arrangements  are  just  in  their  infancy.  I  claim  the  results 
are  ample,  the  situation  being  considered,  to  fully  justify  and  sustain  my  proposition. 
We  have  only  to-  apply  ffood  judgment,  industry,  and  economy  to  the  same  extent 
that  it  would  be  applied  to  a  private  business  to  accomplish  these  results. 

The  Indians  of  toe  Seger  colonv  are  separated  fro^  all  other  Indians  of  their 
tribes  by  white  settlers  living  all  around  them.  They  are  over  50  miles  from  the 
railroad.  They  have  140  children  of  school  age,  and  though  they  are  willing  to 
send  them  to  this  school  we  have  accommodations  for  only  60.  Last  year,  under 
instructions  from  the  Department,  we  submitted  plans  for  a  new  building  which,  if 
built,  would  accommodate  nearly  all  the  remainaer  of  the  children  of  school  age. 
The  building  was  not  allowed,  the  reason  assigned  being  that  there  are  other  schools 
to  which  these  children  can  be  sent.  It  is  a  fact  that  not  one  of  these  children  have 
been  taken  to  other  schools,  and  further,  that  under  existing  rules  they  can  not  be, 
for  none  of  them  have  been  in  the  home  schools  four  years,  as  the  rules  require.  Thus 
it  is  that  over  one-half  of  the  children  of  this  colony  have  passed  another  year  amid 
thesame  environments  which  made  their  parents  Indians.  If  it  is  economy  to  educate 
nearly  one-half  of  the  children  of  this  colony  how  much  more  so  would  it  be  to  edu- 
cate them  allf  The  cost  to  educate  120  children  at  this  school  would  not  be  twice  as 
much  as  for  the  present  attendance.  I  think  there  is  no  place  where  these  children 
could  be  educated  so  cheaply  as  right  here  at  home,  and  I  know  of  no  place  where 
the  parents  would  rather  have  them  go.  Give  us  the  buildings  to  accommodate 
them  and  I  will  guarantee  free  transportation  from  their  homes  to  the  school  and 
return.  The  cost  of  this  alone  to  convey  them  to  some  of  the  training  schools 
would  amount  to  enough  to  provide  the  room  for  them  at  this  school. 

Last  October  the  school  made  an  exhibit  at  the  district  fair  at  Elreno,  Okla., 
60  miles  from  this  school.  The  exhibit  took  12  premiums  and  diplomas,  $36  m  cash 
preminmsi  the  most  important  of  which  was  a  $25  premium  on  the  best  collection 
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of  home  products.  This  was  taken  uot  in  competition  with  other  Indians  and 
schools,  but  with  the  surrounding  country.  We  also  took  two  premiums  on  brood 
mares  and  one  on  a  colt.  When  the  fair  delegation  came  home  with  the  blue  and 
pink  ribbons  and  the  diplomas  the  children  displayed  as  much  enthusiasm  as  white 
children:  and  why  notf 

In  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the  assistance 
of  the  Indian  Office,  and  I  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  granting  of 
my  many  requests.  It  also  affords  me  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  courteous  treat- 
ment of  Acting  India  nAgent  Cant.  A.  £.  Woodson,  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Agency.  His  cordial  support  of  this  school  has  been  valuable  and  is  appreciated. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  H.  Skgkr,  Superintendent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CARLISLE,  PA. 

Carlisle,  Pa.,  August  gS,  1894, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  fifteenth  annual  report  of  the  work 
of  this  school,  and  in  doing  it  am  reminded  that  this  is  the  only  instance  in  the 
service  where  one  of  the  lar^r  schools  has  remained  under  continuous  management 
for  anything  like  the  period  indicated.  To  this  fact,  and  the  experience  gained  dur- 
ing these  years,  must  be  attributed  much  of  the  success  that  continues  to  attend 
this  school,  which  has  been  so  fruitful  in  forwarding  the  whole  work  of  Indian  educa- 
tion throughout  the  country. 

The  work  of  the  school  has  1>een  carried  on  in  all  departments  without  material 
ohange  from  past  years,  only  such  alterations  being  made  in  class  and  other  work  as 
tended  to  improve  the  instruction  and  increase  the  benefit  to  the  pupil. 

A  material  advancement  in  grades  has  been  made  in  the  schoolroom  department. 
The  progress  of  the  individual  pupil  has  been  more  closely  noted,  and  whenever  his 
mental  development  enabled  him  to  do  the  work  of  a  higher  grade  he  was  promoted. 
The  possibility  of  promotion  at  any  time  has  been  a  healthy  stimulus.  Regular  class 
promotions  were  made  March  1,  at  which  time  the  strongest  and  brightest  minds 
were  permitted  to  skip  a  room  or  grade,  and  by  this  means  were  kept  working  with 
pupils  of  equal  power,  instead  of  leading  a  slow  class  and  losing  incentive.  The 
half-day  system  makes  it  possible  for  the  observing  teacher  to  have  almost  an  ideal 
grouping  or  classification  of  pupils. 

Special  five-minute  exercises,  after  the  usual  devotional  exercises  at  the  opening 
of  school- daily,  have  been  held  throughout  the  year.  The  subjects  considered  have 
been  history,  literature,  science,  biography,  and  morals,  the  scholars  and  teachers 
taking  turns  in  presenting  a  selection.  The  exercises  have  been  sufficiently  instruct- 
ive and  helpful  to  warrant  this  special  mention. 

The  teachers'  meeting,  held  weekly  during  the  year,  unifies  sympathies,  aims  and 
methods,  and  gives  increased  esprit  de  corps  so  vsluable  to  the  highest  success  of 
any  effort  depending  on  a  collective  body  of  workers. 

Lidnstrial. — School  shops  are  becoming,  year  by  year^  more  exolusively  school-time 
employment  places,  the  summer  vacation  being  spent  in  farm  work  at  the  school,  or 
out  in  Pennsylvania  nnd  New  Jersey,  only  enough  students  remaining  during  the 
summer  to  care  for  tl^e  buildings  and  premises.  This  change  we  welcome,  for  the 
shops  are  primarily  instructive,  and  not  for  the  unlimited  manufacturing  of  ^oods. 
The  change  of  occupation  is  beneficial  to  the  student  and  quickly  qualifies  him  for 
agriculturiftl  pursuits.  There  is  also  this  great  benefit  derived  from  this  summer 
exodus  ;  the  Indian  boy  is  for  this  period  no  longer  an  Indian,  but  a  man  working 
for  wages. 

The  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  shops  is  of  equal  ^ade  with  former  years, 
and  there  is  greater  gain  in  self-reliance,  as  well  as  ability,  on  the  part  of  the 
apprentices. 

As  the  years  go  by  and  the  various  educational  influences  at  work  have  their 
effect  on  the  Indians  it  is  plain  that  there  is  a  greatly  increased  ability  to  receive 
verbal  instruction,  so  that  whereas  years  ago  the  instruction  given  was  a  matter  of 
observation  on  the  part  of  the  apprentice,  that  is  not  now  the  case  exclusively. 
The  lan^age  difficulty  is  largely  overcome,  and  Indian  youth  intelligently  receive 
instruction  given  in  the  English  language. 

Farms. — The  school  farms  and  dairy  have  proved  themselves,  as  heretofore,  useful 
and  necessary  adjuncts  in  supplying  vegetables,  uiUk,  and  butter.  The  season  this 
year  has  been  more  favorable  for  farm  crops  than  last  year,  and  the  results  indi- 
cated for  the  year  are  excellent.  The  herd  of  cows  came  through  the  winter  in  better 
oondition  than  ever  before,  and  by  the  use  of  ensilage  as  food  the  flow  and  quality 
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of  the  milk  was  well  miiintained.  daring  the  winter  moDths,  the  product  iu  richness 
equaling  that  of  cows  on  green  pasture.  The  results  thus  obtained  lead  us  to  con- 
tinue the  use  of  the  ensilage  as  winter  feed  for  stock.  The  utility  of  this  course 
has  been  a  matter  of  experiment  for  some  years,  but  I  now  regard  the  economy,  aa 
well  as  the  desirability,  of  ensilage  feeding  in  this  locality  settled. 

The  dairy,  since  the  time  it  was  first  made  a  prominent  feature,  bus  been  con- 
ducted wholly  by  the  Indians,  who  have  had  the  cure  of  the  cattle,  the  milk,  butter 
making,  and  the  dairy  utensils,  and  the  service  has  been  well  performed. 

Ontii^. — The  outing  system  continues  the  distinctive  feature  that  it  has  been  for 
all  the  years  past.  As  the  spring  season  approached  it  was  feared  the  depressed 
condition  of  agriculture  and  the  great  supply  of  unemployed  labor  would  bring 
difficulty  in  placing  out  our  usual  quota.  Such,  however,  did  not  prove  to  be  the 
case  and  as  usual  more  applications  were  received  than  could  be  filled,*  but  at 
slightly  reduced  wages  from  previous  years. 

The  number  out  during  the  year,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  has  been :  Boys, 
493 ;  girls,  328.  There  has  been  less  trouble  with  these  out  pupils  than  in  any  pr^ 
vious  year.  The  system  seems  to  be  understood  more  perfectly  by  all  parties.  The 
country  home  is  looked  forward  to  by  the  students,  and  it  frequently  happens  that 
lasting  friendships  are  formed  between  the  Indian  students  and  the  families  of 
which  for  a  time  they  are  members. 

The  results  with  the  girls  are  specially  gratifying  this  year.  Their  services  are 
so  generally  acceptable  that  my  visiting  agent  stated  that  she  could  place  500  girls 
in  good  homes  if  she  had  them  available. 

The  results  of  this  plan  are  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  individual  and  are  more 
effective  as  an  education  to  self-support  than  any  training  that  could  be  given  in 
any  school.  The  plan  entails  a  vast  amount  of  labor  and  correspondence  in  the 
selection  of  suitable  homes,  arriving  at  just  compensation,  examining  reports 
monthly,  the  details  of  transportation,  and  the  supervision  by  visiting  agents, 
made  twfce  each  year. 

Apaches. — Among  those  whose  record  as  workers  is  generally  good  are  the  Apaches 
from  Mount  Vernon.  Most  of  them  have  now  been  connected  with  the  school  for 
the  full  period  of  five  years — some  for  eight  years — a  large  part  of  their  time  having 
been  spent  away  from  the  school.  Many  of  them  are  mature  men  and  women — not 
Tenerally  bright  as  students,  but  speaking  and  writing  enough  English  to  got  along. 
.  he  question  arises.  What  is  their  future  t  They  are  becoming  restless  and  impa- 
tient for  a  solution  of  this  question.  They  came  here  as  prisoners  of  war.  What  is 
rheir  present  status?  Are  they  still  prisoners f  This  question  should  be  answered 
^n  the  near  future.  • 

Buildinffs. — During  the  summer  all  buildings  have  been  renovated  by  the  use  of 
paint  and  kalsomino  and  a  good  deal  of  the  bedding  has  been  renewed,  so  that  the 
students'  quarters  are  now  in  specially  good  condition,  thoroughly  purified,  and 
healthful. 

Chicago  awards. — In  my  last  report  mention  was  made  of  the  exhibit  of  the  work  of 
the  school  in  the  liberal  arts  department  of  the  Columbian  Exposition.  I  have  since 
been  notified  that  a  diploma  was  awarded  the  school  for  its  exhibit^  of  which  the 
text  is  as  follows : 

[I)ei>artmeiit  of  liberal  arte,  Chicago,  111.     IiKlian  Induatrial  School,  CarliBle,  Pa.] 

AWARD. 

Excellence  of  methods,  oltjeots,  and  reHnlte.  an  a  part  of  the  best  plan  for  the  indostrial,  intellectual, 
patriotic,  social,  moral,  and  spiritnal  training  of  the  Indian  to  take  his  place  as  a  member  of  civilized 
society,  seen,  lirst,  in  his  separation  from  savage  surroundings;  second,  in  "wise  and  well-fitted  plana 
and  methods  of  theoretical  and  practical  training  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  several  years  of  school 
life,  during  which  they  learn  conditions  of  caring  for  health  and  are  prepare<l  for  active  affairs  in 
common  studies,  such  as  reading,  writing,  drawing,  arithmetic,  composition,  geography,  music,  book- 
keeping, and  morals :  and  in  industries  for  girls,  such  as  household  economy,  needlework,  cutting  of 
garments,  and  cooking;  and  for  boys,  farming,  carpentering,  blacksmithing,  harness,  and  wagon 
making,  the  making  of  tinware  and  shoes,  and  printing;  third,  as  seen  in  the  outing  system,  oy 
whivh  the  pupils  are  place<l  in  good  families,  where  both  bovs  and  girls,  for  a  year  or  more,  become 
familiar,  by  observation  and  practice,  with  all  thecustomsana  amenities  of  American  homelifcfixing 
what  they  have  been  learning  in  the  theor>'  and  practice  of  the  school;  fourth,  as  seen  in  the  reHulti 
Attained,  and  (a)  in  the  outing  system  fur  1802,  wnich  resulted  in  the  earning  by  404  boys  of  $16,698.83, 
and  by  208virls  of  $5,170.15,  or  a  total  of  $21,868.98,  all  of  which  was  placed  to  their  individual  credit; 
and  (0)  in  the  useftQ  and  worthy  lives  of  the  great  majority  of  all  who  have  returned  to  their  Indian 
homes. 

John  Eaton,  Individual  Judge. 

Approved: 

John  Bovd  Thatcher, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Awards. 

An  exhibit  of  com  and  wheat  raised  on  the  school  farm  and  sent  as  a  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  exhibit  was  also  awanlod  a  diploma  by  the  Department  of 
Agricultnxe. 
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[Deiwrtinent  of  A^culture,  Chicago,  111.    Indian  Indnatrial  Scbool,  (.'arliHl«,  Pa.] 

AWARD. 

Com  on  ear.— Bam  well  f.Ued  with  plnmp,  aountf  grain  of  good  color. 

L.  H.  CUkRK. 

Individual  Judge. 

1F%«a/.— Yield  from  32  to  nSbosheU  per  acre;  weight,  88  pounds  per|lniMhel.    (jood,  plomp  grain. 

¥.  K.  Buoos, 

Individual  Judge. 
ApprovfMl : 

John  J^otd  Tbatcbbe, 
Okairman  CommitUe  on  Aioardt. 

These  awards  I  regard  oh  creditable  alike  to  the  Department,  the  Hohool^  and  the 
Indian  race. 

The  exhibit  in  the  liberal  arts  department  was  a  point  of  interest  to  many  dis- 
tinguished visitors,  including  the  educational  officials  of  many  foreign  countries,  as 
well  OS  prominent  workers  in  the  home  and  foreign  mission  fields. 

The  most  gratifying  feature,  however,  of  our  connection  with  the  World's  Fair 
was  the  visit  made  in  October  of  upward  of  450  of  the  students  in  a  special  train 
of  ten  coaches,  leaving  Carlisle  at  midnight  October  1,  and  returning  at  midnight 
October  7.  after  a  most  valuable  and  instructive  stay  of  more  than  four  days  in 
Chicago,  auring  which  time  the  services  of  the  band  in  the  different  band  stands,  a 
concert  in  festival  hall  by  the  band  and  choir,  and  a  daily  parade  and  drill  of  one 
hour  by  the  battalion  of  five  companies  of  school  cadets,  wore  accepted  by  the 
management  as  earning  an  entrance  for  the  whole  number  of  students  to  the  grounds, 
and  incidentally  gave  the  school,  and  all  Government  Indian  school  work,  great 
publicity.  The  expenses  of  this  trip  were  paid  by  the  students  themselves  fh>m 
their  summer  earnings,  specially  favorable  rates  being  granted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  for  the  use  of  a  special  train  which  ran  to  and  from  Chicago  as  a  iMction 
of  the  fast  Columbian  Express.  I  consider  the  outlay  of  this  trip  a  good  invest- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  students,  educationally.  The  event  constitute  a  lifetime 
memory,  and  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only  instance  on  record  of  a  like  trip  with 
Indian  or  any  other  school. 

BoelaL — An  Indian  school  differs  firom  most  others  in  that  there  is  so  much  to  teach 
in  regard  to  manners  that  with  others  come  natarally  in  the  course  of  family  life. 
One  of  these  necessary  features  is  that  of  association  of  the  sexes  on  a  proper  foot- 
ing. This  is  fostered  by  sociables,  held  once  a  month,  where  all  students  are  pres- 
ent, under  the  supervision  of  officers  and  teachers,  and  two  hours  are  spent  in  social 
visiting,  games,  etc.  There  are  also  in  connection  with  the  school  several  literary 
societies  among  the  boys  and  one  among  the  girls.  These  hold  their  regular  meet- 
ings, debate  live  issues,  and  at  times,  on  challenge,  hold  competitive  public  debates. 
They  also  have  their  annual  banquets,  inviting  the  guests,  and  showing  great  inter- 
est and  ingenuity  in  providing  for  their  entertainment.  The  several  circles  of  the 
Kinff's  Daughters  also  have  their  annual  fair  of  articles  manufactured  and  contrib- 
utea  for  sale  in  the  furtherance  of  such  benevolent  objects  as  they  may  undertake. 
These  various  interests  are  effective  in  furnishing  a  spur  to  individual  effort  and 
make  the  school  routine  more  bearable  by  breaking  the  monotony  of  it. 

Koral  and  religious. — Inasmuch  as  this  is  a  Government  school,  of  the  class  so  fre- 
quently characterized  as  Godless,  it  is  not  out  of  place  in  this  report  to  state  just 
what  is  done  in  regard  to  religious  observances  and  teaching.  There  are  in  the 
school  representatives  of  nearly  all  the  leading  churches,  both  among  the  students 
and  instructors,  and,  so  far  as  these  churches  are  represented  in  the  town  of  Carlisle, 
their  preaching.  Sabbath  school,  and  other  services  are  attended  by  the  students. 
In  addition,  a  Sabbath  school  is  regularly  held  at  the  school ;  also  a  Sunday  service — 
undenominational  in  its  character — and  a  students'  prayer  meeting  weekly. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  an  active  working  organization  of 
upward  of  100  associates,  with  a  comfortable  hall  for  their  use.  The  association  is 
in  full  membership  with  the  State  organization  and  duly  represented  by  its  delegates 
in  convention. 

The  King's  Daughters  order  is  also  a  strong  force  among  the  girls,  very  beneficial 
in  its  results. 

Pastors  of  the  town  meet  with  and  give  instruction  weekly  to  the  students  con- 
nected with  their  several  churches.  We  are  also  frequently  visited  by  eminent 
ministers,  evangelists,  and  missionaries  on  the  alert  to  advance  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity. They  always  have  full  opportunity  with  the  young  minds  here  gathered. 
No  pupils  come  here  and  go  away  ignorant  of  Christian  truth  and  morality,  whether 
they  adopt  them  or  not. 

Band  and  athletics. — The  school  band  reached  its  highest  efficiency  under  the  spur 
of  preparation  for  the  Columbian  celebrations,  and  maintains  the  quality  of  its  music, 
so  that  it  continues  to  be  a  source  of  great  interest  to  the  school  and  a  favorite 
organization  in  a  district  which  has  many  fine  bands. 
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lu  the  mouth  of  April  last,  in  response  to  repeated  invitAtions  to  appear  in  Waah- 
ing^n  with  the  band  and  the  choir,  I  aicranged  for  a  series  of  entertainments  to  be 
given  in  Washington,  Baltimore,  Wilmington,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Brooklyn, 
with  the  result  of  enlisting  the  good  will  of  many  influential  people,  and  winning 
everywhere  the  most  favorable  notice.  In  regard  to  t-he  musical  capacity  of  the 
students,  as  well  as  their  general  ability  and  appearance,  the  opinion  of  all  who 
hear  them  is  eloquently  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  Hon.  Frederick  Douglass  in 
a  recenfc  letter.  He  says:  ''It  is  impossible  to  relegate  to  permanent  barbarism  a 
jieople  endowed  with  the  musical  abilities  shown  by  these  young  Indians.'^ 

In  the  lield  of  athletics,  the  baseball  and  football  teams  have  been  able  to  hold 
their  own  with  the  various  college  and  other  clubs  with  which  they  have  contended, 
fairly  dividing  the  honors.  The  gymnasium  has  been  supplied  with  new  apparatus, 
and  during  the  winter  al)Out  twenty  minutes'  gymnastic  dnil  was  given  to  all  students 
daily. 

Oeneral. — There  is  one  topic  in  connection  with  Indian  education  in  the  East 
that  has  of  late  been  thrust  prominently  to  the  front,  as  though  it  were  of  the  greatest 
moment,  and  has  found  itsofiicial  expression  in  that  clause  of  the  Indian  appropria- 
tion bill  which  forbids  the  taking  of  an  Indian  boy  or  giri  to  a  school  outside  of  the 
State  or  Territory  in  which  the  reservation  is  situated,  without  the  voluntary  con- 
sent of  parents  or  next  of  kin,  given  in  the  presence  of  the  Indian  agent. 

That  8u<'h  a  provision  was  deemed  necessary  must  be  taken  as  evidence  that  some- 
where, sometime,  there  has  been  forcible  action  in  removing  children  from  their 
homes  to  distant  schools,  and  so  compelling  them  to  become  educated  and  civilized. 
Desirable  as  such  a  course  might  be  for  the  highest  good  of  the  Indians,  no  student 
has  ever  entered  Carlisle  in  the  way  indicated  to  my  knowledge,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Chiracahua  Apaches,  who  were  transferred  as  prisoners  of  war. 
My  never  varying  instructions  to  my  agents  and  others  bringing  students  to  Carlisle 
have  been  '*  with  consent  of  parents  and  guardians,  and  concurrence  of  the  agent  and 
school  officials."  The  agent  signs  a  certified  list  of  students  (who  have  previously 
))een  examined  by  the  agency  physician),  and  thereby  formally  transfers  them  to  the 
care  of  the  school — a  careful  record  of  such  transfers  being  kept  at  both  ends  of  the 
line,  and  nothing  whatever  of  the  nature  of  a  surreptitious  removal  has  ever  been 
attempted. 

This  much  for  the  facts:  now,  as  to  the  morals  of  such  a  rule,  what  are  the  influ- 
ences to  be  overcome  on  tne  part  of  an  Indian  parent  in  sending  a  child  away  to  a 
distant  school  f  First,  there  is  a  family  separation,  something  that  is  not  strange 
or  new  to  the  people  of  America,  but  still  it  is  a  serious  obstacle.  Another  consid- 
eration of  more  weight  to  the  Indian  is  the  girls,  who,  in  many  cases,  are  articles  of 
merchandise  at  an  early  age,  and  the  getting  away  from  the  reservation  has  been 
their  only  protection  from  being  sold  into  a  state  of  polygamy,  disgusting  in  its 
incidents,  and  opposed  to  the  general  laws  of  the  land.  In  the  one  case  the  profit 
is  to  the  venal  parent,  and  in  the  other  case  the  benefit  is  to  the  girl. 

Again,  where  money  annuity  payments  are  made,  if  the  child  is  away  at  school, 
these  payments  accumulate  eitiier  at  the  school  or  in  the  Treasury,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  amount  to  a  respectable  sum;  but  at  homo,  or  at  a  home  school,  this 
amount  is.added  to  the  family  income,  and  falls  into  the  trader's  hands  at  once.  I 
also  find  that  at  some  ration  agencies,  if  in  the  home  school,  the  family  receives  a 
ration  for  the  absent  child  on  the  family  ticket,  and  the  child  is  also  rationed  at  the 
school,  but  if  away  at  a  distant  school,  the  ration  is  stopped  altogether,  as  it 
should  be.  In  other  words,  the  Government  says  to  the  parent,  ''If  you  send  your 
child  to  the  home  school  I  will  give  your  faniily  an  extra  ration.  If  von  send  it 
away  to  a  nonreservation  school,  you  can  not  have  the  ration.''  From  the  Indian's 
standpoint,  it  therefore  pays  to  ksep  the  child  on  the  reservation.  Incidentally,  the 
ignorant  Indian  is  made  a  judge  in  a  matter  that  he  is  not  competent  intelligently 
to  decide,  and  unreasoning  instinct  and  self-interest  control. 

In  this  matter,  with  all  due  deference  to  parental  instinct  and  affection,  it  seems 
only  just  that  as  the  Government,  for  the  most  part,  is  paying  the  bills,  it  is  per- 
fectly in  order  that  such  moral  pressure  as  the  circumstances  easily  admit  oi  be 
used  to  place  in  tlie  paths  of  progress  the  rising  generation  of  Indians,  so  that  those 
who  are  now  in  the  wane  of  life  may  indeed  be  the  last  of  their  race  so  far  as 
ignorance,  incapacity,  and  dependence  are  concerned. 

Condnsion. — Indian  education  has  had  its  experimental  and  formative  stages.  It 
is  now  universally  admitted  that  the  Indian  can  be  and  should  be  educated,  and 
that  the  Government  should  do  the  work.  There  is,  therefore,  in  the  future  the  some- 
what monotonous  but  necessary  work  of  keeping  on,  keeping  at  it,  until  the  work 
is  done,  and  until  the  need  for  schools  exclusively  Indian  shall  have  passed  away 
and  the  Indian,  through  his  intelligence  and  industry,  becomes  a  free  and  independ- 
ent citizen,  to  whom  all  the  schools  and  occupations  or  the  country  open  and  become 
available. 

In  working  to  this  end,  Carlisle  loses  no  opportunity  of  planting  in  the  minds  of 
those  under  her  care  the  idea  that  the  future  is,  one  nation,  omo  people,  one  Ian- 
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gnage,  one  way  to  comfortable  living,  open  alike  to  the  ludiaii  aud  the  wbite  ract 
embodied  in  thst  ancieiit  decree,  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  ahalt  thou  eat  bread." 
I  give,  aa  follows,  tho  statiatics  of  population  for  the  school  yenr : 
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Very  respectfully,  vour  obe<lient  servant, 

B.  H.  Pratt, 
Captain,  Tenth  Cav-jlrf,  U.  S.  Armg,  Superiitteitdatt, 
llie  COMUisHioNKR  or  Ini>ian  Afkairs. 


REPORT  OP  SCHOOL  AT  KLANDREAU,  3.  DAK. 

Flandrkau,  S.  Dak,,  Oetobw  8,  1894, 
Siii :  1  have  the  liiiuor  to  make  tbu  following  brief  report  of  the  alTain  of  the 
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been  in  actual  operation  only  one  year,  and  the  average  attendance  for  the  year  1894 
up  to  the  time  I  took  charge  was  about  85  pupils.  There  were  about  84  in  attend- 
ance on  the  8th  of  March.  The  average  for  the  fraction  of  the  ^ear,  including  the 
latter  date  and  to  the  30th  of  June,  was  104  and  a  fraction,  making  the  average  for 
the  whole  year  95. 

During  the  winter  of  1893-'94  ihere  had  been  much  discomfort  if  not  actual  suffering 
among  pupils  and  employ^  at  the  school,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  steam  plant 
to  properly  warm  the  school  buildings,  the  boys'  dormitory  building  in  particular  hav- 
ing been  very  cheerless  and  uncomfortable.  On  this  account  and  for  various  other 
reasons  there  came  to  be  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  school  on  the  part 
of  the  Indian  pupils  and  their  parents. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  on  June  30,  pursuant  to  an  unfortunate  promise  made  with 
them  when  they  entered  the  school,  most  of  our  pupils  were  sent  home  on  the  agree- 
ment of  themselves  and  their  parents  that  they  would  return  to  the  school  on  the 
1st  of  September.  This  agreement  has  not  been  adhered  to,  and  in  consequence  we 
have  begun  the  new  school  year  with  a  very  small  enrollment  of  pupils,  and  must 
secure  an  almost  entirely  new  quota  of  children  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  character  and  grade  of  work  done  in  this  school  has  been  similar  to  that  in 
the  other  nonreservation  schools,  and  the  results  were  fairly  satisfactory  in  most 
cases.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  service  rendered  b^  employ^  has  been 
conscientious  and  satisfactory,  and  the  deportment  of  the  pupils  commendable. 

The  industries  pursued  in  the  school  have  been  confined  to  the  ordinary  work  of  a 
farm  and  garden  and  the  usual  domestic  pursuits  of  a  boarding  school. 

We  have  felt  the  need  of  facilities  for  teaching  some  of  the  technical  industries. 
We  need  a  few  shops,  where  some  of  the  most  useful  and  practical  trades  may  be 
taught. 

Notwithstanding  the  exceptionally  severe  and  prolonged  drought  of  the  past  sum- 
mer, there  were  produced  on  the  school  farm  and  garden  a  fiae  crop  of  excellent 
potatoes,  a  large  yield  of  turnips,  beets,  beans,  radishes,  and  other  vegetables,  a  fair 
crop  of  oats,  and  a  field  of  fine  millet. 

This  school  has,  ever  since  its  inception,  suffered  from  a  poor  and  inadequate  water 
supply.  The  water  furnished  by  the  two  bored  wells  at  the  school  is  so  strongly 
impregnated  with  magnesia,  epsom  salts,  and  other  unpalatable  and  disagreeable 
ingredients  as  to  make  it  unpleasant  and  unwholesome  for  drinking  purposes,  and  it 
is  so  ''hard''  as  to  be  wholly  useless  for  laundry  purposes,  even  with  a  liberal  use  of 
washing  soda. 

However,  with  the  sanction  of  your  office  and  on  plans  approved  by  yourself,  a 
water  system,  embracing  mains  connecting  with  the  plant  or  the  village  of  Flan- 
dreau  and  the  thorough  ]^umbing  of  the  several  buildings  of  the  school,  has  now  been 
completed  and  only  awaits  a  few  days'  work  on  the  pumping  station  to  give  us  an 
abundant  supply  of  soft  and  wholesome  water. 

In  connection  with  the  water  supply  we  have  also  introduced  and  have  completed 
a  complete  sewerage  system  for  tne  school,  including  bathrooms  for  both  boys  and 
girls,  fitted  up  in  the  most  approved  and  modem  manner,  with  automatic  steel  boil- 
ers, and  patent  heaters,  porcelain-lined  iron  bath  tubs,  etc. 

In  the  month  of  June  last  there  was  erected  at  the  school  a  convenient  and  com- 
modious frame  warehouse  for  the  more  secure  protection  of  the  various  articles  of 
Government  property  pertaining  to  the  institution. 

By  the  terms  of  the  clause  inxhe  Indian  appropriation  bill  with  reference  to  this 
school,  the  number  of  pupils  for  which  provision  is  made  is  150,  against  100  the  past 
year.  Our  accommodations  are  ample  for  that  number  of  children,  and  we  should 
be  glad  to  have  them,  but  the  great  drawback  to  securing  them  is  the  absence  of 
authority  fh>m  the  Government  to  take  the  children  from  the  reservations  except 
with  the  absolute  free  will  of  both  the  children  and  their  parents. 

The  methods  at  present  necessary  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  secure  Indian  children 
for  nonreservation  schools  are  expensive  and  harassing  in  the  extreme,  and  throw 
an  unjust  burden  upon  the  manaj^ement  of  said  schools.  There  should  be  some 
means  devised  for  the  forcible  filling  of  all  Indian  schools,  and  until  this  is  done 
there  is  sure  to  be  always  a  large  crop  of  young  Indians  growing  up  on  the  reserva- 
tions, whilip  we  are  educating  a  few  in  the  schools. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  statistical  report  herewith. 

Thanking  your  office  for  uniform  kindness  and  generous  support  in  the  pa^t,  I  am, 
sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Leslik  D.  Davis, 

Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  PIERRE,  8.  DAK. 

Pierre  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Pierre,  S,  Dak,,  Jugust  8,  1894, 

Sir  :  I  herewith  eubmit  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1894,  in  compUanoe 
with  office  regolationa  ^ovemin^  the  same. 

The  history  of  the  school  having  been  previously  given,  there  is  little  to  record 
here  except  the  work  of  the  past  year,  which  has  been  so  uneventful  and  quiet  as 
to  be  entirely  lacking  in  those  incidents  essential  to  an  interesting  report. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  y»ar  we  insisted  upon  a  stricter  physical  examination 
of  all  new  pupils  enteringthe  school,  and  also  put  forth  greater  efforts  to  secure  a 
younger  class  of  pupils.  The  benefits  of  this  policy  have  been  apparent  to  every  one 
connected  with  tiie  institution.  The  health  of  the  children  has  been  exceptionally 
good,  the  attendance  regular,  and  the  progress  in  class-room  work  noticeably  better 
than  ever  before.  Runaways  have  been  infrequent,  and  the  discipline  of  this  younger 
class  of  pupils  so  easy  that  rules  have  been  relaxed,  and  far  greater  privileges  and 
freedom  given  the  pupils  than  in  any  previous  year. 

This  experience  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  any  criticism  or  compari- 
son of  schools  must  be  cruelly  unjust  unless  the  inspector  in  able  and  willing  to  take 
into  account  the  character  of  the  pupils  in  attendance.  The  progress  of  nearly  all 
Indian  children  in  school  work  is  very  creditable  when  they  are  taken  young  enough ; 
but  the  efforts  of  that  considerable  number  who  do  not  enter  school  until  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  age  are  sufficiently  discouraging  to  drive  a  sensitive  teacher  out  of 
the  service.  It  is  easy  to  have  a  model  Indian  school  if  yon  can  select  your  pupils, 
but  I  have  seen  some  classes  that  would  ruin  the  reputation  of  a  PestalozzL 

The  artesian  well  drilled  at  the  school  last  year  continues  to  throw  out  large  quan- 
tities of  warm,  clear  water.  This  has  been  piped  to  the  barns  and  school  builaings, 
famishing  a  supply  for  the  stocky  laundry,  bathrooms,  and  lavatories.  A  3- inch 
stream  of  water  is  constantly  running  through  the  school  buildings  and  sewer  into 
the  Missouri  River.  The  sanitary  arrangement  could  not  be  improved  upon.  The 
remainder  of  the  water  from  the  well  reaches  the  river  through  a  ditch,  after  run- 
ning through  and  supplying  a  large  plunge  bath,  constructMl  for  the  use  of  the 
pupils  and  employes.  As  an  Amusement  and  healthful  exercise  for  the  pupils  nothing 
could  be  devised  that  would  equal  in  value  this  plunge  bath.  From  earlv  morning 
until  the  retiring  bell  in  the  evening  it  is  in  constant  use,  a  part  of  the  day  by  the 
boys,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  by  the  girls.  As  a  remedy  for  homesickness 
it  has  no  equal,  and  the  various  plans  for  running  away  and  schoolboy  insubordina- 
tion that  have  been  washed  away  by  the  touch  of  its  magical  waters  will  probably 
never  be  known. 

The  water  is  heavily  charged  with  minerals,  which  renders  it  unpalatable,  but 
does  not  impair  its  efficiency  for  bathing  purposes.  In  fact,  it  is  considered  by  many 
to  give  it  a  positive  remedial  value. 

We  have  experimented  with  the  water  in  irrigating  the  school  garden,  but  our 
success  has  not  been  flattering.  Whether  the  water  is  too  heavilv  loaded  with  minerals 
to  promote  the  growth  of  vegetation,  or  the  sterile,  ''gumbo'*  quality  of  the  soil  is 
proof  against  any  amount  of  moisture  and  fertilizing  are  questions  that  are  still  unset- 
tled, but  to  which  we  are  giving  considerable  attention  at  present.  At  any  rate,  the 
well  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  school,  and  promises,  by  cutting  down  our  expenses 
for  a  water  supply,  to  prove  a  fairly  profitable  investment  for  the  Government. 

The  buildings  and  school  property  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  very  little  is 
needed  in  the  way  of  improvements. 

Crosby  G.  Davis, 

Superin  tenden  i. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  TOMAH,  WIS. 

ToMAii  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Tamah,  Wis,,  Jugust  i,  1894, 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  herewith  have  the  honor  to  forward 
to  you  my  second  annual  report  of  this  school  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  .Tune  30, 
1894. 

Buildings.— The  buildings  at  this  school  number?,  and  are  all  in  good  repair.  The 
mam  building,  in  which  are  offices,  schoolrooms,  dormitories,  employ^^  quarters, 
dining  room,  and  kitchen,  and  the  boiler  house  are  of  brick.    The  rest  are  of  wood. 

During  the  year  our  new  straw  barn  has  been  built  and  a  hay  bam  finished.  We 
should  have  at  once  a  barn  for  onr  sheep  and  a  buildmg  for  our  hogs^ 
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Indiiftriae. — The  attention  of  the  boys  has  mostly  been  giren  to  the  farm  dnriog 
the  year,  and  there  has  reffularly  been  detailed  from  6  to  ft  boys  for  this  parpoeo. 
They  have  proved  to  be  faithful,  carefnl,  and  painstaking,  and  will,  I  think,  become 
fairly  good  farmers.  A  few  of  them  have  some  ambition  to  become  each,  and  qaes- 
tion  the  farmer  and  me  closely  as  to  soils  and  crops. 

With  the  supervision  of  the  farmer  we  have  raised  the  following  on  onr  farm  : 


Cabbages 456 

Squash 120 

Cucumbers 337 

Onions bushels..  21^ 

Carrots do 28 

String  beans do 23 

Pease do 35 

Beets do....      12 


Com  bushels..  1,051 

Oats do 498 

Potatoes do 118 

Turnips do 6 

Beans pounds. .  1, 740 

Rutabagas bushels..  34 

Tomatoes do 5 

Pumpkins 1,276 

Hay tons..  75  ! 

The  dairy  has  been  looked  after  by  the  girls,  two  of  whom  have  been  detailed 
each  month  for  this  purpose,  who  have  cared  for  the  milk  from  eight  cows  and  made 
the  butter  for  the  scnool. 

The  kitchen  has  been  looked  after  by  the  cook,  assisted  by  a  detail  of  eight  girls, 
who  have  been  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  cooking  so  well  that  when  the  year 
ended  we  had  quite  a  few  girls  who  could  get  up  a  respectable  meal  without  assist- 
ance. 

The  girls  have  been  faithful  in  their  work  in  the  sewing  room.  None  have  as  yet, 
learned  to  cut  and  tit,  but  several  can  take  a  garment  after  it  is  cut  and  put  it  together 
unaided.  These  Winnebago  girls  are  natural  adepts  with  the  needle,  and  could  be 
made  capable  of  doing  the  finest  work. 

All  ^he  ^irls  have  been  thorouc^hlv  drilled  by  the  matron  in  all  that  pertains  to  a 
well-kept  house,  and  the  regularly  detailed  girls  soon  learn  the  better  way  of  doing 
work. 

The  school  washing  has  been  done  by  the  boys  and  girls.  Here  as  elsewhere  they 
have  proved  to  be  teachable  atid  willing  to  learn.  They  evince  a  desire  to  be  clean, 
especially  the  boys,  and  a  garment  brought  from  the  laundry  that  is  not  quite  up  to 
the  standard,  according  to  their  idea,  is  most  likely  reported  to  the  office. 

Drain. — During  the  year  a  drain  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,  which  does  its 
work  fairly  well,  but  the  absence  of  an  adequate  water  supply  prevents  first-elass 
drainage,  especially  as  the  fall  is  but  slight. 

Healw. — For  the  most  part  the  health  of  the  school  has  been  good.  The  last  of 
November  la  grippe  set  in,  and  we  had  82  cases  before  the  epidemic  left  us.  Eight  of 
the  cases  developed  into  pneumonia,  and  one  of  them  resulted  fatally.  All  the  rest 
recovered.  About  the  first  of  January  the  mumps  began,  and  when  over  this  dis- 
ease there  had  been  79  cases.  We  succeeded  in  warding  off  scarlet  fever,  though  it 
was  epidemic  in  town,  a  mile  away. 

Holidays. — ^All  the  legal  holidays  have  been  observed  in  an  appropriate  manner, 

fenerally  with  fitting  schoolroom  exercises.  The  children  have  seemed  to  compre- 
end  something  of  wnat  the  days  meant,  and  by  the  questions  they  have  asked  have 
shown  they  haveunderstood  something  of  the  circumstances,  historical  or  otherwise, 
that  led  up  to  these  days. 

The  enrollment  has  been  lar^e  most  of  the  year,  116  part  of  the  time,  though  we 
were  only  allowed  60  by  act  ol  Congress.  The  first  months  of  the  year  the  enroll- 
ment was  small  owing  to  the  berry  picking,  but  later  they  came  in  rapidly,  and 
irom  the  Ist  of  October  until  the  close  of  the  year  the  school  was  ftill.  One  hun- 
dred were  in  attendance  Jnne  30. 

The  year  ended  with  a  lar^e  picnic  at  a  small  lake  seven  miles  from  the  school,  which 
was  largely  attended  by  friends  of  the  school,  both  whites  and  Indians. 

The  progress  in  the  school  has  been  fair,  though  hindered  at  the  very  close  of  the 
year  by  the  transfer  of  Mrs.  Richards  from  this  school  to  Lower  Brul6. 

A  reading  room  has  been  establishec^  which  has  been  ftimished  with  reading 
matter. 

The  pupils  have  made  special  advancement  in  vocal  music.  We  have  been  invited 
twice  by  the  town's  churches  to  hold  evening  song  services,  which  we  have  done. 
The  work  done  by  the  pupils  was  well  spoken  of  and  seemed  to  be  appreciated  by 
the  large  audiences  present  on  both  occasions. 

On  Sundays  we  have  followed  our  plan  of  last  year — Sunday  school  in  the  morning 
and  service  in  the  afternoon,  held  by  clergymen  from  the  town,  with  a  song  service 
in  the  evening. 

Employ^ — During  the  year  I  have  been  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  workers,  who 
seemed  to  have  the  best  interests  of  the  school  at  heart.  Harmony  has  generally 
existed;  bnt  little  friction  has  interfered  with  the  performance  of  duty  and  iu  the 
social  relations  with  each  other.    There  have  been  many  changes  in  tne  corps,  so 
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that  there  was  much  to  do  to  teach  the  newcomers  just  wha^  and  how  to  do,  bnt  on 
the  whole  they  have  done  good  work. 

Since  luy  last  report  I  have  had  the  honor  to  entertain  officially  Insx>ector8  John 
W.  Cadman  and  Clinton  C.  Dunkan,  Special  Agent  James  G.  Dioksim,  Sapt.  Dr. 
Daniel  Dorchester,  and  Supervisor  A.  H.  Heinnemann,  who  have  each  rendered  yaI- 
nable  service  to  me  and  to  the  school  by  their  advice  and  counsel. 

In  behalf  of  the  school  and  my  associate  employes,  I  thank  the  Department  for 
the  uniform  kindness  shown  us.  Deeply  grateful  for  the  courtesies,  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

S.  C.  Sanborn, 

Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  HAMFrON  NORMAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE. 

Hampton,  Va.,  Augtut  2Sy  2894. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  the  report  of  Hampton  Normal  and  Agri- 
cultural Institute  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  l^H. 
Our  enrollment  of  Indians  for  the  past  school  year  has  been  as  follows : 


Seniors . . 
Hlddlers. 
Junioni . . 


Night  school 

Teaching  for  a  year 

Indian  school 

AttheNorth 


Total. 


Girls. 

Boys. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

5 

9 

14 

11 

18 

29 

3 

3 

2 

2 

24 

SO 

83 

2 

4 

« 

« 

92 

140 

They  represent  the  following  tribes : 


Sioux 32 

Omaha 4 

Winnebago 6 

Ponca 1 

Apache 3 

Sao  and  Fox 1 

Seneca,Ind.T 2 


Oneida,  Wis 46 

Oneida,  N.Y 6 

Seneca,  N.T 23 

Onondaga 4 

Tuscarora 4 

Cayuga 1 

Cherokee,  N.C 3 


Shinnecock 2 

Penobscot 1 

Miomac 1 

Total 140 


The  work  of  the  year,  in  most  respects,  follows  closely  that  of  other  years. 

Last  summer  all  our  Indians  were  sent  North,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  Iy^o 
boys,  who  were  especially  anxious  for  trades  or  who  had  proved  lailures  in  Northern 
homes.  The  result  of  this  plan  was  highly  satisfactory.  The  pupils  came  back 
refreshed  in  mind  and  body  by  the  change  of  air  and  fare,  of  scene  and  occupation, 
and  ready  to  buckle  down  with  new  zest  to  the  year*s  work :  this  quite  apart  from 
the  valuable  experience  gained  and  the  help  in  learning  English  afforded  by  a  sum- 
mer in  a  New  England  home. 

The  new  parties  of  the  year  were  brought  from  the  New  York  reservations,  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  and  Wisconsin.  The  Western  schools  afford  excellent  facilities  in  all  the 
ordinary  branches  for  younger  children ;  but  for  the  graduates  of  these  schools, 
especially  for  those  who  look  forward  to  teaching,  either  in  academic  or  industrial 
schools,  Hampton's  normal  course,  with  its  practice  teaching  at  the  Whittier  and 
training  school,  its  well-oquipped  library,  its  laboratory,  audits  industrial  facilities, 
as  well  as  the  contact  it  gives  with  earnest,  hard-working  young  men  and  women  of 
another  race  strongly  imbued  with  the  thought  of  a  real  mission  to  their  own  people, 
all  these  should  furnish  inspiration  and  training  of  no  small  value. 

Had  the  old  treaties  providing  a  school  for  every  thirty  chihlren  been  faith 
kept  with  the  Sioux  all  the  young  men  of  that  tribe,  now  20  years  old  or  there- 
abouts, might  have  had  a  chance  for  education.  Those  treaties  were  not  kept,  and 
there  are  many  who  never  went  to  school  in  childhood.  Some  of  these  are  wide- 
awake young  fellows,  able  to  turn  a  hand  at  an3rthiug  that  comes  up  in  their  very 
narrow  sphere,  and  alive  to  the  needs  of  their  people.  They  will  not  enter  the  camp 
school  to  be  put  in  classes  with  or  below  the  little  children.  They  will  not  enter 
the  agency  boarding  school,  but  some  of  them  will  gladly  come  to  Hampton  where 
they  are  surrounded  by  uupils  of  their  own  age.  A  £sw  years  at  the  East  will  not 
send  them  back  well -educated  men.     They  may  never  enter  Hampton's  n<»iiud 
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courao;  but  such  a  stay  Trill  greatly  broaden  their  horizon,  will  increase  their  knowl- 
edge of  English  and  give  them  a  thoasand  new  ideas  of  Anglo-Saxon  pnsh  and  inven- 
tion. When  they  do  go  home  they  are  not  in  the  helpless  condition  in  which  a  boy 
returning  at  sixteen  or  seventeen,  after  four  or  live  years  at  the  East,  is  liable  to 
iind  himself— expected  to  accomplish  great  things,  yet  too  young  to  have  any  special 
influence,  hardly  knowing  what  to  do  with  his  school  acquirements,  and  often  less 
fully  equipped  for  the  exigencies  of  reservation  life  than  some  sturdy  younger 
brother  who  has  grown  up  in  its  midst. 

This  spring  3  Apache  boys  arrived  from  the  Mount  Vernon  barracks.  Ala.  One 
is  the  sou  of  Naiche,  the  hereditary  chief  of  the  Chiricahua  Apaches.  Five  Apache 
girls  have  since  come  from  the  same  place.  All  these  Apache  children  show  excel- 
lent training,  not  only  in  knowledge  of  English,  but  in  obedience,  gentleness,  and 
courtesy.  The  expenses  of  these  Indians  are  met  by  the  Massachusetts  Indian  Asso- 
ciation. / 

There  has  been  very  little  change  this  year  in  the  methods  and  text-books  used  in 
the  Indian  classes.  Besides  the  advanced  class  which  has  two  workdays  a  week, 
there  are  three  divisions  working  one-half  of  each  day. 

Advanced  class. — This  class  is  directly  preparatory  to  the  Junior  class  of  the  normal 
school,  and  its  aim  is  not  simply  to  ^t  students  to  pass  the  examinations  for  that 
class,  but  also  to  take  up  some  of  the  junior  work  so  that  they  may  become  some- 
what familiar  with  the  English  of  the  new  text-books. 

Arithmetic. — In  arithmetic  the  class  review  the  fundamental  rules,  and  take  up 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  small  fractions,  and  addition 
and  su1)traetion  of  decimals. 

Heading. — The  aim  in  reading  is  to  iusure  clear  enunciation  and  a  comprehension 
of  the  text.    Davit's,  Barnes's,  and  Harper's  readers  are  used. 

Geography, — The  principal  subjects  studied  are  as  follows :  The  form  of  the  eirth, 
the  motions  of  the  earth,  diversities  of  climate,  soil,  principal  riA^ers  and  cities. 
Compositions  on  these  and  kindred  subjects  are  required.  Guyot's  Geographical 
Keader  is  the  text-book  used. 

Physiology. — Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live,  by  Blaisdell,  is  the  text-book  in  use. 
Lessous  are  given  in  practical  hygiene  and  on  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco; 
also,  on  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  pulmonary  consumption  and  on  emergenciea. 
A  skeleton,  various  charts  and  models,  and  specimens  from  the  slaughterhouse  are 
used  as  aidjs  in  the  class  room. 

History. — The  Beginner's  American  History,  by  Montgomery,  is  used,  and,  as  sup- 
plementary readers.  The  Boys  of  '76  and  Tales  from  a  Grandfather's  Chair.  The 
sand  table  is  helpful  in  giving  a  clear  idea  df  the  battles  of  the  Revolution. 

English. — First  I^essoos  in  English,  by  Southworth  and  Goddard,  is  used  as  a  text- 
book. Complete,  correct  sentences  are  insisted  upon.  Practice  is  given  in  writing 
questions  in  geography,  history,  and  physiology,  m  transposing  poetry  into  prose,  in 
reproducing  stories,  and  in  writing  letters  and  dictation  exercises. 

Lessons  in  writing,  drawing,  and  singing  are  similar  to  those  given  in  the  normal 
school. 

First,  second,  and  third  divisions. — These  classes  are  in  school  half  a  day,  working 
the  other  half.  The  tirst  and  second  divisions  are  graded,  and  their  studies  are 
English,  geography,  and  arithmetic. 

In  the  third  division  are  placed  those  who  have  no  English  and  no  knowledge  of 
books,  those  who  have  the  former,  t)ut  not  the  latter,  and  those  whose  acquirements 
are  so  uneven  that  they  do  not  tit  into  any  regular  class.  Language  is  here  the  first 
aim.  To  teach  words  and  ideas  and  to  stimulate  pupils  to  use  their  vocabulary,  how- 
ever limited,  objects,  pictures,  specimens  of  plants  and  animals,  and  illustrations  of 
all  kinds  are  used.  Reading,  spelling,  and  writing  are  taught  nrom  the  blackboard, 
the  chart,  and  simple  reading  books.  Splints  and  number  cards  are  used  in  arith- 
metic, and  the  ])upils  are  encouraged  to  give  original  problems,  illustrating  them  with 
pencil  or  crayon. 

The  normal  tohool. — This  includes,  among  a  large  number  of  colored  students,  49 
Indians,  and  comprises  the  work  of  a  grammar  and  English  high  school,  with 
geometry  omitted,  but  with  the  addition  of  normal  work,  which  fits  directly  for 
teaching.     The  course  of  study  is  as  follows: 

Mathematics. — The  seuiors  complete  arithmetic  and  take  a  short  course  in  algebra. 
We  try  to  simplify  our  work  in  arithmetic,  at  the  same  time  making  it  more 
thorough  and  practical.  We  waste  no  time  on  arithmetical  puzzles,  but  aim  to 
spend  much  on  the  fundamental  operations,  putting  much  stress  on  mental  arith- 
metic. The  arithmetic  work  is  done  objectively  as  far  as  practicable.  We  have  no 
excuse  for  not  teaching  the  subject  in  a  practical  way,  when  our  treasurer's  oiBce 
and  shops  of  various  kinds  can  furnish  illustrations  of  almost  every  form  of  busi- 
ness and  practical  arithmetic. 

Science, — We  aim  to  teach  the  sciences  which  will  be  needed  by  our  pupils  in  their 
various  trades  and  occupations,  and  to  develop  a  perfect  understanding  and  unity 
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of  work  between  our  academic  aud  trade  teachers.  ChemiBtry  and  physiology 
lessons  bear  upon  cooking  lessons ;  geology  and  botany,  physics  and  chemistry  are 
connected  with  work  in  agriculture.  Physiology  work  is  principally  along  the  line 
of  hygiene,  teaching  the  students  what  to  do  in  cases  of  emergency.  Onr  students 
need  to  know  what  to  do  in  case  they  can  not  get  hold  of  a  doctor. 

Beading, — The  chief  aims  in  readin^^  are,  first,  to  make  it  possible  for  the  student 
to  get  the  thought  of  what  he  is  reading;  second,  to  teach  the  students  to  gi^c  this 
thought  dearly  and  accurately;  third,  to  establish  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  a  taste 
for  good  reading. 

Bad  habits  of  breathing,  position,  articulation,  and  pronunciation  require  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  Exercises  which  shall  aid  the  pupil  in  these  respects  are  kept  up 
throughout  the  course.  We  find  nothing  so  helpful  in  our  work  in  articulation  as 
the  repetition  of  valuable  selections  and  short  quotations.  When,  on  Founder's 
Day,  our  students  quoted  about  forty  of  Gen.  Armstrong's  sayings  there  was  no 
need  to  ask  them^to  speak  distinctly.  They  read  considerable  history,  both  Amer- 
ican and  English';  they  also  read  the  more  simple  poems  of  our  American  authors. 

Languagc^We  pay  little  attention  to  technical  grammar,  but  we  do  aim  to  teaoh 
all  that  is  necessary  or  helpful.  Most  of  the  grammar  work  is  done  in  the  middle 
year,  followed  in  the  senior  year  by  a  course  in  rhetoric.  Composition  wrltinf^ 
enters  largely  into  oni  plan  for  each  year's  work.  Hearing  good  English,  reading 
good  ^ngush,  and  thinking  in  good  English  must  have  effect  upon  the  student. 

Geography. ^In.  the  lower  grades  our  students  get  ready  for  geography  by  reading 
about  their  own  and  other  couurries.  This  is  foUowed  by  a  study  of  land  and  water 
(beginning  with  the  forms  of  land  and  water  at  Hampton),  the  study  of  continents. 
North  and  South  America  being  studied  in  detail.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  State  of  Virginia  in  particular.  Lessons  are  given  in  phys- 
ical geography,  enough  chemistry  being  taught  to  enable  the  pupils  to  understand 
the  subjects. 

In  the  middle  year  there  is  more  work  done  in  physical  geographer  and  a  more  care- 
ful study  of  the  Eastern  Continent.  Sand  modeling  and  map  drawing  are  continued 
throughout  the  course.  Weather  reports  are  made  by  students  in  different  classes ; 
rain  guages,  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers,  and  signal  flags  are  supplied  by 
the  school.    Weather  bulletins  are  received  from  Washing^n. 

History, — In  the  lower  classes  our  students  gain  by  reading  a  knowledge  of  historical 
characters  and  a  knowledj^e  of  some  of  the  noted  events  in  uie  history  of  our  country. 
They  also  begin  a  course  in  Bible  history.  In  the  middle  year  they  continue  their 
Bible  history  and  take  up  United  States  history  as  a  study.  A  twenty-minutes  exer- 
cise each  day  in  new  items  keeps  the  students  informed  of  current  events  and  makes 
it  possible  for  them  to  think  and  talk  intelligently  of  the  economic  and  political 
subjects  of  the  day. 

The  seniors  have  a  course  in  universal  history  and  keep  up  their  current  history. 
We  hope  the  end  of  our  work  will  be  to  give  the  students  a  love  for  the  study,  so 
that  they  will  continue  to  read  and  think  on  the  subjects  after  getting  out  from  our 
care. 

Civil  government  and  economics. — A  half  of  the  senior  year  is  given  to  each  of  these 
subjects.  Students  are  taught  how  our  own  Grovemment  is  carried  on  and  what  are 
the  politics  of  the  different  political  parties. 

In  ecoilomics  they  learn  the  principles  in  regard  to  elements  of  production  and  the 
way  in  which  value  is  added.  We  try  to  make  the  subject  practical  and  to  get  down 
to  present  conditions,  especially  to  conditions  which  are  likely  to  affect  our  students. 

drawing. — A  course  of  geometrical  drawing  is  begun  in  the  junior  year,  also  free- 
hand drawing  from  objects  and  casts.  Students  use  pencils  first,  then  charcoal,  llie 
object  of  this  work  is  to  make  it  possible  for  students  to  draw  common  objects  and 
to  be  able  to  illustrate  when  they  get  out  teaching. 

Students  practice  blackboard  drawing.  The  drawing  is  not  confined  to  the  draw- 
ing classes  only.  Much  good  work  has  been  done  this  vear  illustrating  the  lessons 
in  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  physiology,  natural  history,  botany,  and  physics. 
The  Indians  do  excellent  work  in  drawing. 

Singing.— The  Holt  system  is  still  in  use',  and  is  found  very  satisfactory.  Students 
are  given  drill  on  the  scales  and  taught  to  name  and  sing  the  notes  quickly  and  accu- 
rately. They  are  often  called  upon  to  sing  by  themselves.  The  school,  as  a  whole,  is 
able  to  sing  and  enjoy  ordinary  four-part  written  music.  The  seniors  have  received 
special  nonnal  training  with  a  view  to  teaching  singing  in  their  schools. 

Lonons  in  woodwork. — In  connection  with  our  academic  work  we  have,  for  pnrely 
educational  reasons,  a  course  in  wooflwork  and  instruction  in  the  use  of  carpenter*8 
tools.  All  the  boys  of  the''day  school  not  taking  trades,  and  the  middle  girls,  are  to 
be  found  at  the  workbench  at  certain  times  during  the  week.  The  connection  between 
the  academic  work  and  the  manual  traininu^  is  an  int'Cresting  study.  Students  who 
do  the  best  work  in  the  schoolroom  do  the  most  accurate  and  neat  wook  in  the  work- 
room. 
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Oymnartifli. — ^ThU  year,  as  last  year,  the  girls'  gymnastio  classes  in  the  Normal, 
Indian,  and  Whittior  schools  have  heen  anaer  the  charge  of  a  graduate  of  the  Bos^ 
ton  gymnasiom.  The  work  has  been  most  valuable.  "Die  pupils  show  the  training 
in  the  attention  they  give,  the  power  of  concentration  gained,  and  the  improvement 
in  carriage. 

Practice  teaching. — BegiDuiug  with  the  last  half  of  the  middle  jrear,  our  middle 
students  begin  to  look  forward  to  their  year  of  teaching  and  to  prepare  for  it.  Our 
little  ungraded  scliooli  with  its  30  childreUi  representing  5  different  classes,  and  taught 
by  a  graduate  of  nhe  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Normal  School,  serves  as  au  object  lesson, 
and  is  used  for  illustrating  principles  and  methods. 

The  plan  is  to  have  the  class  observe  carefully  a  well-taught  school,  to  watch  model 
lessons,  to  notice  how  the  teacher  mana^^es  students,  keeps  them  busy  when  not 
reciting,  etc.  Simple  principles  of  teaching  are  discussed  in  method  classes,  meth- 
ods planned,  schedules  made  out,  and  instruction  given  in  making  out  monthly  and 
term  reports. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  those  students  passing  with  credit  the  studies  of 
the  middle  year  receife  a  certificate  stating  that  so  much  of  the  course  has  been 
satisfactorily  completed,  and  that  the  student  is  required  to  teach  for  a  year  before 
returning  to  graduate.  When  the  seniors  return  they  come  back  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  their  people  and  of  the  country  school.  This  experience  is  used 
for  the  basis  of  many  a  lesson  in  the  practice- teaching  class.  The  students  begin 
their  work  of  observing  and  teaching  at  the  Whittier,  finally  taking  entire  charge 
of  the  rooms. 

Two  Indian  girls  who  had  been  promoted  to  the  senior  class  took  their  year  out  In 
observation  and  practice  work  at  the  training  school  and  the  Whittier.  One  of  them 
studied  kindergarten  methods  quite  thorougluy.  and  both  did  very  satisfactory  work. 

Ths  industrieib — The  work  for  the  Indian  is  or  the  nature  of  wholesome  discipline 
and  training  to  habits  of  regular  industry,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
each  Indian  when  he  leaves  the  school  with  a  knowledge  of  some  honorable  occupa- 
tion by  means  of  which  he  can  earn  a  living  in  a  civilized  community. 

The  92  boys  find  occupation  at  trades  or  industries,  half  of  each  day  for  those 
in  the  lower  divisions  of  the  Indian  school,  and  two  work  days  in  each  week  for 
those  in  the  advanced  class  and  in  the  normal  school.  Of  the  whole  number  whoso 
names  appear  on  the  books  of  the  school,  two  are  janitors,  14  work  on  the  farm,  and 
the  remainder  are  enrolled  as  apprentices  or  workmen  in  the  various  shops. 

The  harness  shop  instructs  and  employs  2  Indians;  the  shoe  shop,  1;  the  paint 
shop,  18;  wheelwright  and  blacksmith  shops,  2 ;  the  machine  shop,  10;  the  carpenter 
shops,  4;  the  printing  office,  5.  Besides  newspaper,  book,  and  job  work,  the  Indians 
in  tne  printing  office  print  and  publish  their  monliily  paper,  ''Talks  and  Thoughts 
of  Hampton  Indian  Students." 

The  14  boys  who  work  on  the  farm  gain  practical  knowledge  of  the  work  of  ft 
large  farm — its  implements  and  buildings,  bams,  slaughter  house,  and  greenhouse ; 
the  care  of  stock,  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  cultivation  of  crops.  This  knowledge, 
supplemented  by  that  gained  on  Northern  farms  in  the  summer,  is  of  great  value  to 
returned  Indian  students. 

The  Indian  girls  have  had  instruction,  as  usual,  in  housework  (the  care  of  their 
own  building),  in  making  and  mending,  washing  and  ironing  their  own  clothes,  and 
ill  cooking.  Besides  the  regular  cooking  classes  there  has  been  the  housekeeping 
cottage,  with  its  lessons  in  domestic  science  and  table  etiquette.  A  special  eSon 
has  been  made  to  give  the  girls  of  the  Indian  school  practice  in  bread  making. 

The  3  girls  in  the  night  school  are  learning  the  tailoring  trade,  which  it  is  iioped 
will  be  of  much  service  to  them  when  they  return  to  their  homes. 

Health  report  (by  M.  M.  Waldron,  m.  d.,  resident  physician). — The  health  record  of 
the  school  has  been  good  during  the  entire  year.  No  deaths  have  occurred,  and  few 
cases  of  serious  illness. 

Two  cases  of  phthisis  with  pulmonary  hemorrhages  have  occurred.  In  both  cases 
the  students,  one  a  colored,  one  an  Indian  boy,  were  sent  home,  after  partial  conva- 
lescence, because  unfit  to  resume  school  work.  With  the  exception  of  the  above  and 
one  Indian  boy  who  returned  from  the  North  unfit  for  work  and  was  sent  home  last 
October,  no  Indian  boy  has  been  sent  home  on  account  of  ill  health  during  the  year. 
There  has  been  no  death  for  two  years.  Considering  the  number  of  students  in  our 
closely-massed  community,  this  is  an  excellent  showing  for  the  healthfulness  of  the 
place. 

The  average  health  of  the  Indian  pupils  improves  from  year  to  year.  This  fact  is 
due  to  several  difl'erent  causes,  among  which  the  improved  conditions  in  the  West, 
and  experience  and  care  in  selecting  and  accepting  material,  are  most  important. 

With  the  majority  of  Sioux  Indians  consumption  is  a  familiar  evil.  A  great  impe- 
tus to  hygienic  living  will  have  been  given  when  Indians  can  be  made  to  believe  that 
cleanliness,  air,  light,  and  sunshine  are  so  many  weapons  against  their  hereditary 
enemy.    The  tubercle  bacillus  will  not  grow  without  soil.    What  the  Anglo-Saxon,^ 
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at  the  height  of  his  civilizatioD,  is  beginning  to  believe  his  safeguard,  is  the  only 
hope  for  the  Indian  in  his  transition  period.  In  the  days  of  comfortable  wigwams, 
good  food,  and  boundless  hunting  grounds,  consumption  had  little  soil  to  erow  in. 
The  close  lofi^  cabin  and  reservation  life  have  produced  among  Indians  the  tubercular 
diathesis.  The  way  of  escape  is  by  education  and  experioncOi  which  will  lead  to 
more  wholesome  living. 

The  transition  period  has  begun  for  the  Apache,  is  passing  for  the  Sioux,  and  has 
almost  passed  for  the  more  advanced  Oneidas.  The  respective  health  records  of  each 
of  these  tribes  should  teach  ])erseverance  and  hope.  Regular  work,  good  food,  edu- 
cation in  sanitary  matters,  will  do  for  the  Indian  what  it  can  do  for  any  man. 

Department  of  discipline  and  military  instraction. — During  the  present  school  year 
(1893-'94),  as  in  past  years,  the  military  system  has  formed  the  basis  of  the  disci- 
pline of  the  male  students  and  of  the  authority  exercised  over  them.  It  has  been  the 
aim  to  put  the  student  on  his  honor,  and  allow  public  sentiment  to  govern  his  con- 
duct and  deportment  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  pleasant  to  report  a  growing  senti- 
ment against  breaches  of  order  and  irregularities  in  the  observance  ot  school  rules. 

Early  in  October  the  boys  were  enrolled  in  a  battalion  of  6  companies — 3  com- 
panies of  night  schoolboys  and  the  other  3  the  normal  and  Indian  school  boys.  The 
usual  full  corps  of  officers,  commissioned  and  noncommissioned,  were  selected  from 
those  cadets  who  had  been  most  soldier  like  and  exemplary  in  their  deportment, 
and  who  have  shown  themselves  best  suited  in  and  out  of  ranks  for  military  com- 
mand. 

The  military  feature  extends  not  only  to  the  daily  drills  and  parades,  but  to  the 

general  government  and  discipline  of  the  institute.  Cadets  of  the  normal  and  Indian 
epartments  have  been  required  to  form  for  inspection  of  the  ranks  before  morning 
prayers  of  each  school  day,  for  a  weekly  company  drill  after  school,  and  for  battal- 
ion drill,  occasionally  followed  by  a  general  policing  of  the  grounds  on  Friday  after- 
noons. The  entire  battalion  of  six  companies  form  for  the  march  to  dinner  and  for 
an  inspection  of  the  ranks  before  church  on  Sunday.  There  has  been  a  daily  detail 
of  officers  and  men  for  guard  duty  during  meals  and  prayer  time. 

The  battalion  is  in  general  command  of  the  disciplinarian,  and  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  an  Army  officer  from  the  artillerv  school  at  Fortress  Monroe,  who  has  rendered 
the  institute  most  valuable  service  b^  lessons  given  the  cadet  officers. 

Our  fire  department  is  also  a  military  organization.  The  different  squads  have 
had  frequent  drills  under  the  captain  of  the  souad,  besides  the  monthly  fire  drill, 
when  all  the  cadets  are  assigned  to  some  post.  Ii  not  on  actual  duty  they  are  required 
to  fall  in  under  the  ranking  officer,  on  the  company  parade  ground,  and  to  remain  at 
''rest''  till  relieved.  This  is  done  in  order  that  all  may  be  accounted  for  and  within 
easy  reach  in  case  assistance  is  needed. 

A  court  martial,  or  ''officers*  court,"  and  the  Indian  council,  have  both  been  in 
operation  during  the  year.  It  has  been  necessary  to  refer  but  few  cases  to  a  court, 
as  such  breaches  of  order  as  are  usually  referred  to  it  have  been  considerably  less 
frequent.  Any  boy  may  be  brought  before  the  court  for  trial,  as  the  body  is  made 
up  of  officers  chosen  from  different  companies  of  the  battalion. 

The  Indian  council,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  much  more  active,  not  with  cases 
of  a  serious  nature,  however,  but  usually  trivial  matters.  It  should  be  said  that  the 
counciFs  punishment  for  drinking  has  been  more  severe  than  the  faculty's  would 
have  been ;  and  it  has  seemed  best  in  a  few  instances  to  lighten  the  sentence  of  both 
the  court  and  the  council,  all  of  their  decisions  being  referred  to  the  office  for  approval. 

Either  one  or  both  of  these  organizations  could  be  easily  dispensed  with,  at  no 
material  loss,  so  far  as  actual  discipline  is  concerned,  and  yet  the  schooling  it  gives 
the  cadets  in  self-government,  and  the  responsibility  and  dignity  the  battalion  officers 
receive,  ^ive  them  a  very  important  place  in  the  discipline  of  the  school. 

The  military  drill  develops  the  habits  of  attention,  neatness,  system,  and  pnncta- 
ality,  and  from  it  is  gained  an  improvement  in  the  address  of  the  students,  stooping 
forms  become  erect,  narrow  chests  expanded,  uncertain  steps  more  elastic  and  posi- 
tive, the  whole  bearing  becomes  more  manly. 

The  students  take  all  the  care  of  their  own  rooms.  The  rooms  are  inspected  every 
morning  by  the  janitor  and  occasionally  during  the  week  by  the  disciplinarian  and 
the  assistant.  On  Sunday  mornings  there  is  a  more  formal  and  military  inspection 
by  school  officers.  But  for  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  cadet  officers,  and  especially 
those  of  higher  rank,  it  would  be  impossible  to  manage  the  affairs  of  this  department 
satisfactorily. 

Moral  and  religious. — This  year  7  Indians  have  been  confirmed  at  St.  John's 
Episcopal,  and  5  have  united  on  confession  of  faith  with  the  school  church.  The 
Indians  who  are  not  Episcopalians  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Indian  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  on  Sunday  morning,  and  the  whole  school  assembles  for  afternoon  service  in 
the  memorial  chapel,  or  school  church,  which  is  undenominafcional  though  earnestly 
christian.    The  Indian  Sunday  school  is  also  held  in  the  afternoon. 
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l^ides  the  ChriBtian  Endeavor  Society  there  are  Reveral  societies  among  the 
Indian  boys  and  girls — literary,  religious,  or  philanthropic  in  their  aim— all  of  which 
sti 111 nlate  interest  in  the  pupil  and  prepare  him  to  lead  others  on  his  return  home. 

Betomed  Indian  Students. — Though  each  year  finds  our  list  of  returned  students 
longer,  and  though  the  standard  of  excellence  is  being  as  often  raised,  the  percent- 
age of  those  recorded  as  8<atisfactory  and  unsatisfactory  remains  about  the  same. 
This  year  the  records  are  graded,  as  follows: 

Excellent 104)  . 

Good 176  >  Satisfactory 347 

Fair  67  S  VTotal 308 

^l^^ JJ  I  Unsatisfactory 6lJ 

From  this  we  still  say  that  over  three-fourths  do  well  (really  87  per  cent),  remem 
bering  that  the  quality  of  the  work  is  very  much  superior  to  that  of  ten  years  ago 

As  to  the  employment  of  our  students  at  trades,  the  advance  has  not  been  what  we 
had  hoped.  Ten  years  ago  the  agency  shops  could  supply  work  for  nearly  tdl 
returned  students:  since  then  students  and  schools  have  multiplied,  but  the  shops 
have  changed  ncitner  in  number  or  capacity,  and  now  only  a  very  small  per  ceut  of 
those  returned  from  the  schools  can  iind  employment  at  the  trades.  Toward  better- 
ing this  condition  something  should  be  done  very  soon. 

Employments  of  returned  students : 

Teachers,  8;  school  employes,  18 26 

Attending  other  schools 17 

Attending  higher  schools  in  the  East 4 

Supporting  themselves  in  the  East 11 

Regular  missionaries,  6 ;  catechists,  14 20 

United  States  soldiers,  7;  scouts,  2;  postmaster,  1;  mail  car- 
rier, 1 11 

Agency  employes,  viz:  Physician,  1;  interpreters,  4;  clerks,  3; 
police,  5;  district  farmers,  2;  in  charge  of  stables,  3;  herders, 
2;  carpenters,  18;  wheelwright,  1;    olacksmiths,  5;  harness 

makers,2;  miller,  1 47 

Independent  workers,  viz:  Physician,  1;  engineer,  1;  survey- 
ors, 3;  lawyer,  1;  merchants,  3;  clerks,  4;  printers,  4;  log- 
gers, 4;  laborers,  10;  carpenter,! 32 

Farmers  or  ranchers 81 

Girls  married  and  in  good  homes 50 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  B.  Fbissell,  Prtncipal. 
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Wittenberg,  Wis.,  Juty  1, 1894, 

Drar  Sir:  As  the  statistical  blank  filled  out  gives  you  the  information  espeoially 
desired,  I  dare  not  burden  you  with  any  lengthy  extra  report,  bnt  allow  me  respect- 
fully to  submit  a  brief  general  survey  of  the  school  during  the  past  year. 

The  year  just  past  has  l>een  one  of  marked  progress  to  our  school,  having  been 
conducted  without  interruption  from  September  1,  1893,  till  June  30,  1894.  The 
rejc^ular  school  has  been  under  the  charge  of  four  competent  teachers.  Toward  the 
middle  of  the  year  I  deemed  it  wise  to  divide  the  primary  department  and  secure 
another  teacher  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  better  work  with  the  little  ones.  This 
proved  a  success  (this  making  five  teachers  the  latter  half  of  the  year).  Upon  advice 
from  Supervisor  A.  U.  Heiuemann,  I  intend  introducing  a  kindergarten  at  begin- 
ning of  next  year. 

I  nave  during  the  year  given  lectures  or  talks  on  different  topics  once  and  some- 
times twice  a  week  during  the  entire  yeaif  to  the  whole  school,  which  I  find  have 
worked  to  good  effect. 

We  have  also  during  the  year  given  a  few  entertainments  and  concerts,  where  our 
boys  and  girls  have  by  their  singing,  playing,  and  speaking  brought  credit  to  them- 
selves and  institution. 

The  industrial  work  has  also  been  faithfully  and  systematically  carried  ont 
through  the  entire  year.  Shops  have  done  mostly  repairing  for  the  farms  about  the 
place.    Sleighs  and  farm  implements  have  been  manufactured  to  a  small  extent. 

As  we  are  situated  in  the  most  densely  wooded  region  of  Wisconsin,  it  becomes  a 
very  hard  and  expensive  task  to  get  a  good  farm*    M^  are  steadily  moving  forward. 
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though,  and  hope  in  a  few  years  to  have  a  perfect  farm.  About  15  acres  have  been 
cleared  the  past  year.  We  have  a  very  neat  garden  of  about  3  acres  at  present, 
and  the  boys  seem  interested  in  taking  care  of  it.  The  last  year  was  rather 
unfavorable  for  crops  in  this  section,  owing  to  dry  weather. 

The  ^rls  have  faithfully  performed  the  manifold  duties  pertaining  to  general 
housewifery,  and  quite  a  few  of  them  are  expert  in  their  calling. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  has  been  very  good.  No  serious  disease  of 
any  kind.  Smallpox  raged  in  this  vicinity  last  spring  and  as  a  preventive  we  liiul 
all  scholars  vaccinated.  No  deaths  have  occurred,  and  but  two  cases  have  had  to  be 
taken  care  of  in  the  hospital  any  length  of  time,  one  a  case  of  pneumonia  and  the 
other  a  case,  now  in  hospital,  of  a  little  boy  fracturing  his  leg  by  falling  ft'om  a 
aoaffold.  The  boy  is  about  well  at  this  writing.  Excepting  these  and  a  few  cases 
of  sore  eyes  and  occasional  colds,  health  has  been  enjoyed  undivided. 

The  Wisconsin  Winnebagoes,  of  which  we  have  a  few  in  our  vicinity,  and  of 
whom  it  is  said  they  are  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  tribe  of  Indians  in  the 
United  States,  have  during  the  past  winter  and  spring  been  more  friendly  toward 
the  school  and  white  man's  ways  at  large.  I  have  at  different  times  attended  their 
counoils  and  given  them  talks  which  seemed  to  interest  them.  I  am  gratified  to 
think  we  have  been  able  to  hold  their  children,  with  but  few  exceptions,  till  the 
close  of  the  school  year.  I  have  also  this  spring,  to  m^  surprise,  received  petitions 
to  have  our  physician  of  this  place  sent  out  to  visit  their  sick,  which  heretofore  they 
have  never  believed  in,  as  they  are  faithful  believers  in  medicine  men.  I  regard 
this  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  as  these  medicine  men  are  a  perfect  ruin  to  many 
of  them,  taking  what  property  they  may  have  for  doctoring  whether  their  doctor- 
ing helps  or  not. 

Allow  me  a  petition  in  favor  of  these  Winnebagoes:  This  spring  I  undertook,  at 
personal  expense,  to  furnish  a  few  of  the  seemingly  progressive  Indians  a  small 
quantity  of  seed  for  their  little  patches  of  land  which  they  have  succeeded  in  clear- 
ing, simnly  as  an  experiment  and  inducement  to  have  them  tend  to  their  lands  and 
leave  on  this  roaming  at  large,  killing  wolf  for  bounty  and  picking  gentian  roota. 
On  a  recent  visit  to  these  people,  I  found  their  potatoes,  beans,  etc.,  in  good  con- 
dition, and  it  was  quite  a  surprise  and  gratification  to  me. 

At  a  recent  council  which  I  attended  I  promised  to  bring  this  seed  question 
before  the  honorable  commissioner.  Many  expressed  the  desire  of  getting  down  to 
farming,  but  the  principal  discouragement  was  that  after  exerting  themselves  at 
best  in  clearing  the  woods  away  they  saw  no  way  of  getting  the  seed,  and  hence  the 
ground  was  left  to  grow  nothing  but  thistles  and  brush,  making  the  clearing  w<»r8e 
than  before  touching  the  woods.  If  you  should  deem  it  worthy  of  an  experiment,  upon 
recommendation  from  me  of  certain  parties  which  I  believe  worthy  such  support  for 
next  spring,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  a  small  quantity  of  seed  be  sent 
directly  to  such  parties  in  time  for  seeding  next  spring.  There  was  one  who,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  talk,  made  the  remark  that  I  had  better  not  write,  as  he  thought 
the  seed  wonhl  be  paid  for  out  of  their  yearly  annuities  and  consequently  they 
would  have  nothing  for  provisions,  as  they  did  not  expect  to  reap  large  direct 
benefits  from  this.  There  are  about  ten  families  in  this  vicinity  whom  I  would 
recommend  to  your  office  to  begin  with,  and  if  it  should  prove  a  good  plan  the  rest 
taking  a  hold  of  their  lands  it  mi^^ht  be  increased  at  your  discretion.  Kindly  con- 
sider this  matter  and  favor  me  with  a  reply. 

Allow  me  to  express  my  fullest  approval  of  the  praiseworthy  move  of  the  su]>erln- 
tendent  of  Indian  education  in  the  preparation  of  institutes  for  the  difi'erent  districts 
for  the  people  engaged  in  Indian  work. 

In  conclusion,  I  hereby  thank  you  for  courteous  treatment  and  punctual  payment 
of  claims. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Axel  Jacobson,  Superintendent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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AMENDED  RULES  AND  REGUI.ATIONS  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  THE  EXECU- 
TION OF  LEASES  OF  INDIAN  ALLOTMENTS. 

Section  3  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  2S,  1891  (chap.  383,  26  Stata., 
p.  794),  provides : 

That  whenever  it  nball  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that,  by  reason  of  age  or 
other  diaability,  anr  allottee  under  the  provisions  of  saia  act,  or  any  other  act  or  treaty,  can  not 
personally  ana  with  benefit  to  himself  occnpv  or  improve  his  allotment  or  any  part  thereof,  the 
same  may  be  leased  upon  such  terms,  regulations,  and  conditions  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  such 
Secretary,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years  for  farming  or  grazing,  or  ten  years  for  mining 
purposes. 

This  provision  of  law  is  modified  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  15. 
1894,  making  appropriations,  etc.,  for  the  Indian  Department  (28  stats.,  305).  Said 
section,  as  modifie<l,  provides  as  follows : 

That  whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  bv  reason  of  age. 
disability,  or  inability  any  allottee  of  Indian  lands  under  this  or  former  acts  of  Congress  can  not 
personally  and  with  benefit  to  himself  occupy  or  improve  his  allotment  or  any  imrt  thereof,  the 
same  luay  be  leased  upon  such  terms,  regulations,  and  conditions  as  shall  be  prescrtbed  by  the  Sao- 
retary  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years  for  farming  or  grazing  purposes,  or  ten  years  for  mining  or 
business  purposes. 

In  order  to  give  full  force  and  effect  to  the  above  enactments,  the  following 
amended  rules  and  regulations  are  hereby  promulgated  for  the  information  and 
direction  of  U.  S.  Indian  agents  and  all  parties  concerned : 

WHO  MAY  LBA8B. 

1.  The  term  ''age,''  as  used  in  said  amended  act,  is  defined  to  apply  to  all  minors 
nnder  18,  and  all  persons  disabled  by  reason  of  old  age. 

2.  The  term  "disability"  is  defined  to  apply  to — 

(a)  All  unmarried  women. 

(6)  All  widows  who  have  no  sons  of  suitable  age  under  their  control  to  cul- 
tivate their  lands  with  profit. 

(c)  Ail  married  women  who  have  neither  husbands  nor  sons  in  condition  to 

cultivate  their  lands  with  profit  to  the  family. 

(d)  All  allotte.es  who  are  disabled  by  reason  of  chronic  sickness  or  incurable 

Shysical  defects, 
allottees  who  are  disabled  by  native  defect  of  mind  or  permanent 
incurable  mental  disease,  such  as  to  prevent  them  from  cultivating 
their  lands. 

3.  The  term  "inability,''  as  used  in  said  amended  act,  cannot  be  specifically  defined 
as  the  other  terms  have  been.  Any  allottee  not  embraced  in  any  of  the  foregoing 
classes  who  for  any  reason  other  than  those  stated  is  unable  to  cultivate  his  lands 
or  a  portion  of  them,  and  desires  to  lease  the  same,  may  make  application  therefor 
to  the  proper  Indian  agent.  If  his  inability  to.  cultivate  his  lands  (or  the  portion 
thereof  ne  desires  to  lease)  is  clearly  shown  in  the  reasons  assigned,  the  allottee  may 
be  permitted  to  lease.  In  submitting  such  applications  the  agent  must  state,  in 
brief,  concise  terms,  the  cause  of  such  inability. 

4.  When  the  allottee  is  able  to  cultivate  only  a  limited  portion  of  his  land,  and 
desires  by  reason  of  disability  or  inability  to  lease  the  other  portions,  the  facts  in 
such  cases  must  be  clearly  and  concisely  stated. 

5.  Indian  agents,  however,  are  hereby  expressly  directed  that  it  is  not  intended 
by  the  terms  "disability"  and  "inability"  to  authorize  the  making  of  any  lease  by 
an  allottee  who  has  the  necessary  physical  and  mental  qualifications  to  enable  him 
to  cultivate  his  own  land,  either  personally,  through  the  aid  of  his  minor  children, 
or  by  hired  help,  unless  for  exceptional  reasons,  which  must  be  clearly  shown,  he 
falls  within  the  provisions  of  rule  3. 

LENGTH  OF  TERM. 

1.  The  term  for  which  farming  and  grazing  leases  may  be  executed  shall  not 
exceed  five  years,  and  mining  leases  and  leases  for  business  purposes  must  not  be 
executed  for  a  longer  term  than  ten  years,  as  provided  in  said  amended  act. 
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HOW  EXBCUTBD. 

1.  The  indentnre  of  lease  must  be  executed  in  conformity  with  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions expressed  in  the  printed  blanks  issued  by  the  Indian  Office  and  approved  by 
the  Department.  Leases  executed  on  other  forms  will  not  be  recognized.  Agents 
in  charge  of  reservations  where  there  are  allotted  lands  will  be  famished  a  supply 
of  these  blank  forms  on  application. 

2.  The  lease  must  be  executed  in  triplicate,  in  the  presence  of  two  subscribing 
witnesses,  and  acknowledged  before  the  Indian  agent  within  the  limits  of  whoso 
agency  the  allottee  resides. 

3.  If  the  allottee  or  lessor  does  not  reside  within  the  limits  of  an  Indian  agency, 
the  instrument  of  lease  ma^  be  acknowledged  before  a  justice  of  tbe  peace  or  other 
officer  having  legal  jurisdiction,  whose  official  character  must  be  certifled  by  the 
clerk  of  a  court  of  record  under  the  seal  of  such  court. 

4.  If  only  a  portion  of  the  allotment  is  leased,  a  definite  description  by  snbdi- 
yisions  or  by  metes  and  bounds  of  said  portion  should  be  incorporated  in  said  lease, 
accompanied  by  a  diagram  indicating  the  portion  to  be  leased,  whenever  said  metes 
and  bounds  do  not  conform  to  the  public  survey. 

5.  The  lease  must  be  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  the  Indian  agent  for  the 
tribe  to  which  the  allottee  belongs,  that  the  contents,  purport,  and  effect  of  the  lease 
were  explained  to  and  fully  understood  by  the  allottee  or  legal  representative  of 

said  allottee;  that  said  allottee  being years  old,  can  not  personally  and  with 

benefit  to self  occupy  or  improve allotment,  or  the  part  thereof  described 

and  covered  by  said  lease,  giving  the  specfic  reasons  therefor  as  indicated  in  rules  2 
and  3;  that  the  lessor  is  competent  to  manage  his  affairs  and  thus  lease  said  allot- 
ment: that  he  has  examined  the  said  land  and  the  character  thereof,  which  he  shall 
describe  by  legal  subdivisions  or  by  natural  motes  and  bounds,  and  give  a  genoral 
description  of  its  surface,  wood  and  water  supply,  improvements,  present  use,  nrur- 
nees  to  market,  use  for  which  best  adapted,  and  any  other  details  which  will  enable 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  form  a  just 
estimate  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  lease. 

He  shall  state  clearly  and  in  detail  the  specific  reasons  why  authority  to  make  the 
lease  is  asked,  and  make  recommendation  in  the  premises,  stating  expressly  whether, 
in  his  judgment,  it  would  be  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  allottee  to  authorize 
tbe  lease,  and  that  he  is  satisfied  that  the  land  can  be  occupied,  used,  and  improved 
more  advantageously  and  profitably  for  the  purposes  named  in  the  lease  than  for  the 
other  purposes  referred  to  in  said  act:  that  he  believes  the  rent  or  consideration 
agreea  upon  to  be  a  full,  fair,  just,  ana  reasonable  rental  for  the  premises,  and  the 
most  desirable  obtainable  |  and  that  the  said  lease  is  in  every  respect  free  from  fraud 
or  deception,  and  that  he  is  in  no  respect  interested  in  said  lease. 

He  will  set  forth  the  character  and  habits  of  the  allottee  as  to  industry,  thrift, 
and  general  conduct;  also  the  character,  uprightness,  and  intelligence  of  the  pro- 
posed lessee,  and  shall  indicate  whether  in  his  judgment  tbe  presence  of  said  lessee 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  Indians. 

6.  If  the  instrument  is  acknowledged  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  any  officer 
other  than  the  Indian  agent,  he  must  furnish  the  certificate  required  of  the  Indian 
agent  in  rule  5.  If,  however,  the  facts  shall  not  be  known  to  the  Indian  agent  or 
other  officer,  they  must  be  verified  by  affidavits  of  not  less  than  two  disinterested, 
credible  persons  who  are  cognizant  of  the  facts  and  of  the  value  of  said  land  for 
the  purposes  named  in  said  lease,  whose  veracity  must  be  certified  to  by  such  officer. 

7.  All  the  testimony  and  all  papers  pertaining  to  said  indenture  of  lease  must  be 
properly  authenticated  under  seal. 

8.  A  certificate  signed  by  two  or  more  disinterested,  credible  persons  must  be  fur- 
nished, setting  forth  from  their  personal  knowledge  the  identification  of  the  lessor 
as  the  allottee,  or  the  heir  or  legal  representative  of  the  allottee,  his  age,  and  state 
specifically  the  reason  why  the  allottee  should  be  given  the  benefits  of  the  said  act, 
and  why  they  think  it  advisable  that  the  land  should  be  so  disposed  of  or  leased. 

EXECUTION  OF  THE  BONDS. 

1.  The  greater  portion  of  the  third  i)age  of  the  blank  leases  now  in  use  constitute 
a  bond.  This  bond  must  be  signed  by  two  or  more  sufficient  sureties,  guaranteeing 
the  payment  of  all  the  rents  and  royalties  at  the  time  specified,  and  the  performance 
of  all  covenants  and  agreements  named  in  the  indenture  to  be  paid  and  performed 
by  the  lessee. 

2.  Below  the  bond  is  a  blank  "Verification  of  sureties/*  Tliis  verification  must 
be  subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  some  officer  who  is  authorized  to  admin  inter  oaths. 
If  subscribed  to  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  a  notary  public,  the  official  charac- 
ter of  such  officer  must  be  certified  to  before  some  officer  of  a  court  of  record,  under 
seal,  having  jurisdiction  in  the  county  where  the  acknowledgment  was  taken.  The 
sureties  mnst  write  their  own  names  in  the  verification ;  they  must  not  be  written 
in  by  the  officer  taking  the  acknowledgment. 
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3.  Each  imety  must  Justify  under  oath  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
entile  rent  to  be  paid. 

4.  The  sureties  must  sisn  the  bond  in  the  presence  of  two  subscribing;  witnesses. 

5.  All  names,  both  in  the  lease  and  bond,  must  be  written  In  full,  as  initial  letters 
will  not  be  recognized  as  a  Christian  name. 

THE  agent's  certificate. 

This  must  be  filled  out  by  the  agent  in  person,  and  all  the  requirements  of  the 
blank  form  must  be  strictly  complied  with. 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

September  SI,  1894, 

The  foregoing  amended  rules  and  regulations  designed  for  the  goyemment  of  the 
respective  parties  in  the  execution  of  leases  of  allotted  lands  under  section  3  of  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  February  28,  1891  (26  Stats.,  794),  as  amended  by  act  of 
Congress  approved  August  15,  1894  (28  Stats.,  305),  are  respectfully  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  the  recommendation  that  the  same  be  approved. 

Frank  C.  Armstrong, 

Aoiing  Commissioner. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

September  22, 1894. 

The  foregoing  rules  and  regulations  are  hereby  approved. 

Wm.  H.  Sims,  Acting  Secretary. 
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INDIAN   LEGISLATION  PASSED    DURING  THE  SECOND  SESSION  OF  THE 

•    FIFTY^THIRD  CONGRESS. 

December  21,  Chap.  3.  An  act  making  appri*priatiouM  to  anpply  farther  ureent  deticioncics  in 
1883.  the  appn^priations  for  the  lii»cal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-four,  and  for  prior  years,  and  for  other  pupoeea. 

28  Stat.,  p»  1^ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Jiepresentatives  of  the  United 

States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled j  That  the  following  sums  be, 
oiencics  Kpma-  ^°*^  ^^®  same  are  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
priatioua.  "^  ^ot  otherwise  appropriatea,  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  appro- 

priations for  the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  and 
for  other  objects  hereinafter  stated,  namely : 
[p.  10.]  •#####• 

Cherokee  For  expenses  of  litigation  in  case  of  the  United  States  against 
olaima.  Thomas  and  otiiers,  in  the  interest  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cliorokee 

Indians,  North  Carolina,  five  thousand  dollars. 

Aaaiatant  At-     For  the  deficiency  in  the  compensation  of  the  assistant  att-orney- 

tornoy. Gen  oral,  jreneral  charged  with  the  defense  of  Indian  depredation  claims,  which 

Sn  clalma^         compensation  shall  hereafter  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  assist- 

Salary  in- Ant  attorneys-general  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  two  thousand 

creaaod.  five  hundred  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

Api>roved,  December  21,  1893. 


Dccom  her  21,  Chap.  0.  An  act  to  gram  tho  ri;:ht  of  -way  to  the  Kanaaa,  Oklahoma  Central  and 
1803.  Southwiwtorn  iiailway  Company  through  tfm  Indiun  Territory  and  Oklahoma  Ter- 

— —  ritorv,  and  for  other  purpoeca. 

28  Stat.,  p.  22. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Jloune  of  Representatives  of  the  United 

Kanaaa,  Okla-  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Kansas,  Oklahoma 
l>o>najJ'<'ntr»l  Central  and  Southwestern  Kail  way  Company,  a  corporation  created 
era  Ra"*^l  w  a* V  ""*^®'*  *^^  ^^  virtue  of  tho  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  be,  and 
Company,    may  *li®  same  is  hereby,  invested  and  empowered  with  the  right  of  locat- 


rioa.  Indians  in  severalty  or  reserved  for  Indian  purposes,  beginning  at  any 

Location.         jioint  to  be  selected  by  said  railway  company  on  the  south  line  of  the 
Indian    Terri-  State  of  Kansas,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  on  the  south  line  of 
tory.  section  numbered  thirteen  of  section  numbered  fourteen,  township 

numbered  thirty-five,  range  numbered  thirteen  east  of  the  sixth  prin- 
cipal meridian,  or  on  the  south  line  of  section  numbered  thirteen  or 
section  numbered  fourteen,  township  numbered  thirty-five,  range  six- 
teen east  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  and  running  thence  by  the 
most  practical  route  through  the  Indian  Territory  to  the  west  line 
thereof;  thence  in  a  south  or  southwesterly  direction  by  the  most 
Oklahoma  Tor-  practicable  route  into  and  through  Oklahoma  Territory  to  a  point  on 
^^^^'  the  Texas  State  line  and  on  Ked  Kiver  between  said  State  of  Texas 

and  the  Comanche  and  Apache  Indian  Reservation,  in  said  Oklahoma 
Territory,  by  way  of,  at,  or  near  Stillwater,  Guthrie,  and  Elreno,  in 
Oklahoma  Territory,  and  passing  through  the  Osage,  Pawnee,  Wichit4i, 
Comanche,  and  Apache  Indian  reservations,  and  through  the  orgon- 
ized  counties  of  Payue,  Logan,  Oklahoma,  and  Canadian,  in  said  Oicla- 
homa  Territory,  with  the  right  to  construct,  use,  and  maintain  such 
tracks,  turn-outs,  sidings,  and  extensions  as  said  company  may  deem 
to  tlieir  interest  to  construct  along  and  upon  the  right  of  way  and 
depot  grouu<ls  herein  provided  for. 
Right  of  way.  Skc.  2.  That  said  company  is  authorized  to  take  and  use,  for  all 
purposes  of  a  railway  and  for  no  other  purpose,  a  right  of  way  one 
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fmndred  feet  in  width  throngli  said  Territories,  and  to  take  and  use  a 
strip  of  land  two  hundred  feet  in  width  with  a  lenf^^th  of  three  thou- 
sand feet  in  addition  to  right  of  way,  for  stations,  for  every  ten  miles 
of  the  road,  with  the  right  to  nse  additional  ground  where  there  are    Stations,  etc. 
heavy  cuts  or  Alls  as  may  he  necessary  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  the  roadbed,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  feet  in  width  on 
each  side  of  said  right  of  way,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  incindod 
in  said  cut  or  fill :  Provided,  TTiat  no  more  than  said  addition  of  lands     y^^^J* 
shall  be  taken  for  any  one  station :  And  provided  further  y    That  no  part  ti^ig* 
of  the  lands  herein  authorized  to  be  taKen  shall  be  leased  or  sola  by    sale,  etc.,  pro- 
the  company ;  and  they  shall  not  be  used  except  in  such  manner  and  hibited. 
for  such  purposes  only  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  construction  and 
convenient  operation  of  said  railway,  telegraph,  and  telephone  lines, 
and  when  any  portion  thereof  shall  cease  to  be  used,  such  portion 
shall  revert  to  the  nation  or  tribe  of  Indians  from  which,  or  to  the    Hevonion. 
persons  from,  the  same  shall  have  been  taken. 

Sec.  3.  That  before  said  railway  shall  be  constructed  through  any    Damages, 
lands  held  by  individoal  occupants  by  allotment  under  any  law  of  the 
United  States  or  agreement  with  the  Indians  or  according  to  the  laws, 
customs,  and  usages  of  any  tribe  of  the  Indians,  nations,  or  tribes 
through  which  it  may  be  constructed,  full  and  complete  compensation 
shall  be  made  to  snch  occupant  for  all  property  to  be  taken  or  damage 
done  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  said  railway.    In  case  of  failure    Appraitement. 
to  make  amicable  settlement  with  any  occupant,  such  compensation 
shall  be  determined  by    the    appraisement    of  three  disinterested     Referees, 
referees,  to  be  appointed,  one  (who  shall  act  as  chairman)  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  one  by  the  chief  of  the  nation  to 
which  such  occupant  belongs,  or  in  the  case  of  an  allottee  or  by  his 
duly  authorized  guardian  or  representative,  and  one  by  said  railway 
company,  who,  bel'ore  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  appointment, 
shall  take  and  subscribe,  before  a  district  Judge,  clerk  of  a  court,  or 
United  States  commissioner,  an  oath  that  they  will  faithfully  and 
impartially  discharge  the  duties  of  their  appointment,  which  oaths 
duly  certified  shall  be  returned  with  their  award  to,  and  filed  with, 
the^Secretary  of  the  Interior  within  sixty  days  from  the  completion 
thereof,  and  a  majority  of  said  referees  shall  be  competent  to  act  in 
case  of  the  absence  of  a  member,  after  due  notice,  and  upon  the  failure    ®P^i"***''Vl*  **  ° 
of  either  party  to  make  such  appointment  within  thirty  days  after  pjjjj*^  ""^       *^* 
the  apx>ointment  made  by  the  President,  the  vacancy  shall  be  Ulled 
by  the  judge  of  the  United  States  court  for  the  first  judicial  division 
at  Muscogee,  Indian  Territory,  or  by  the  judge  of  the  United  States 
court  which  has  jurisdictiou'over  said  Indian  reservations;  upon  the    „     . 
application  of  the  other  party  the  chairman  of  said  board  shall       enrmgs. 
appoint  the  time  and  place  for  all  hearings  within  the  nation  to  which 
said  occupant  belongs.    Each  of  said  referees  shall  receive  for  his    CompeDsatioD. 
services  the  sum  of  four  dollars  per  day  for  each  day  they  are  en- 
gaged in  the  trial  of  any  case  submitted  to  them  under  this  act, 
with  mileage  at  five  cents  per  mile.    Witnesses  shall  receive  the    Witneaa' fees, 
usual  fees  allowed   by   the  courts  of   said    nation;   costs,   inclnd-    Coets. 
ing  compensation  of   the  referees,  shall  be  made  a  part  of    the 
award  and  be  paid  by  said  railway  company.    In  case  the  referees'can 
not  agree,  then  any  two  of  them  are  authorized  to  make  the  award; 
either  part^  being  dinsatisfied  with  the  finding  of  the  referees  shall 
have  the  right  within  ninety  days  after  making  of  the  award,  and 
notice  of  the  same,  to  appeal  by  original  petition  to  the  courts  of  the     Appeal. 
Indian  Territory  at  Muscogee,  or  to  the  courts  which  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  respective  Indian  reservations  which  courts  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  hear  and  dctenuiue  the  subject-matter  of  said  petition 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kansas  providing  for  determining 
the  damage  when  ]>roperty  is  taken  for  railroad  purposes.     If  upon 
the  hearing  of  said  appeal  the  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  for  a 
larger  sum  than  the  award  of  the  referees,  the  costs  of  said  appeal  shall     Costa  on  ap- 
bo  adjudged  against  the  railway  company.    If  the  judgment  of  the  P^'**'- 
court  shall  be  for  the  same  sum  or  less  than  the  award  of  the  referees, 
thon  the  cost  shall  be  adjudged  against  the  appellant  unless  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  for  the  railroad  company,  in  which  case  the 
cost  shall  be  against  the  claimant;  when  proceedings  have  been  com-     AVork  may  pro- 
meuced  in  court  the  railway  company  shall  pay  double  the  amount  of  ^•:*'*  *{^  depor«it 
the  award  into  court  to  abide  the  judgment  thereof,  and  then  have  the  ^'  "^°***®  *^*"*- 
right  to  enter  upon  the  pronerty  sought  to  be  condemned  and  proceed 
with  the  construction  of  the  railroad. 
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Freight     Sxc.  4.  That  said  rail  way  company  shall  not  charge  the  inhabitants 
^°*'V^*"  of  said  Territories  a  greater  rate  of  freight  than  the  rates  authorized 

by  laws  of  Kansas  for  services  or  transportation  of  the  same  kind: 

PrwiaoB,  Provided,  That  passenger  rates  on  said  railway  shall  not  exceed  three 

Passenger  oents  per  mile,  Congress  reserving  the  right  to  regulate  the  charges  for 

nteA,  etc         freight  and  passengers  on  said  railway  and  messages  on  said  telegraph 

and  telephone  lines  until  a  State  government  shall  be  authorized  to  nx 

and  regulate  the  cost  of  transportation  of  persons  and  freight  within 

its  respective  limits  by  said  railway  company,  but  Congress  expressly 

reserves  the  right  to  fix  and  regulate  at  all  times  the  cost  of  such  trans- 

XM>rtation  by  said  railway  company  whenever  such  transportation  shall 

extend  from  one  State  into  another,  or  shall  extend  into  more  than  one 

Ifaxhnani.        State :  Pravidedj  however.  That  the  rate  of  such  transportation  of  paa- 

sengers,  local  or  interstate,  shall  not  exceed  the  rates  above  expressed : 

^fj^g^  And  provided  further,  That  said  railway  company  shall  carry  the  mail 

at  such  prices  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  and  until  such  rate  is 

fixed  by  law  the  Postmaster-General  may  fix  the  rate  of  compensation. 

Add!  ti  o  n  el     gu^.  5,  That  said  railway  company  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

g^nperea  on      Interior,  for  the  beuetit  of  tbe  particular  nation  or  tribe  through  whose 

lands  said  line  may  be  located,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  in  addition  to 

compensation  provided  for  in  this  act,  for  property  taken  and  damages 

done  to  individual  occupants  by  the  construction  of  the  railway  for 

each  mile  of  railway  that  it  may  construct  in  said  Territories  through 

Indian  lands ;  said  payment  to  be  made  in  installments  of  one  thousand 

.  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  as  each  working  section  of  twenty-five 

A^roealbviren-  ^^^®®  ^®  graded :  Provided,  That  if  the  general  council  of  either  of  the 

eralooonoiL        nations  or  tribes  through  whose  lands  said  railway  may  be  located 

shall  within  four  months  after  filing  of  the  maps  of  definite  location,  as 
set  forth  in  section  six  of  this  act,  dieBcnt  from  the  allowance  provided 
for  in  this  section,  and  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  then  all  compensation  to  be  paid  to  such  dissenting  nation  or 
tribe  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  determined  as  provided 
for  in  section  three  for  the  determination  of  the  compensation  to  be 
paid  to  the  individual  occupants  of  lands,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  courts  upon  the  same  conditions,  terms,  and  requirements  as  uierein 
Award  to  be  io  provided :  Provided  further,  That  the  amount  of  the  award  adjudged  to 
■at?  **'  <^™P®"'  be  paid  by  said  railway  company  for  such  dissenting  nation  or  tribe 
^°  shall  be  in  lien  of  the  compensation  that  said  nation  or  tribe  wonld  be 

Annual  rental,  entitled  to  receive  under  the  foregoing  provisions ;  said  company  shall 
also  pay,  so  long  as  said  Territory  is  owned  or  occupied  by  the  Indians, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  per  annum 
Apportion-  ^^^  each  mile  of  railway  it  shall  construct  in  the  said  Territory.    The 
ment.  money  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  provisions 

of  this  act  shall  be  apportioned  by  him  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
and  treaties  now  in  force  among  the  difi'cront  nations  and  tribes, 
according  to  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  that  may  be  constructed 
Taxation.         ^y  **"*^^  railway  company  through  their  lands :  Provided,  That  Congress 
shall  have  the  right,  as  long  as  said  lands  are  occupied  and  possessed 
by  said  nations  or  tribes,  to  impose  such  additional  taxes  upon  said 
railway  as  it  may  deem  just  and  proper  for  their  benefit,  and  any  Ter- 
Surrey  and  lo-  ritory  or  State  hereafter  formed  through  which  said  railway  shall  have 
oation.  been  established  may  exorcise  the  like  powers  as  to  such  part  of  said 

railway  as  may  be  within  its  limits.     Said  railwaj'  company  shall  have 
the  right  to  survey  and  locate  its  railway  immediately  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act. 
Maps    to     be     Sec.  6.  That  said  company  shall  cause  maps^  showing  the  route  of 
*^-  its  located  line  through  said  Territory,  to  be  hied  in  the  oflSce  of  the 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  also  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  prin- 
cipal chief  of  the  nations  or  tribes  through  whose  lands  said  railway 
may  be  located,  and  after  liliiig  said  maps  no  claim  for  a  subsequent 
Improvements,  settlement  nnd  improvements  upon  the  right  of  way  shown  by  said 
Provi9o».  maps  shall  be  valid  as  against  said  company :  Provided^  That  when  ft 

map  showing  any  portion  of  said  railway  company's  located  line  'mk 
Grading.  filed,  as  herein  provided  for,  said  company  shall  commence  grading 

said  located  lino  within  two  years  tliorenfter  or  said  location  shall  be 
.  .        .void;  and  said  locatjion  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

locJion!^*      ^  Interior  in  sections  of  twenty-five  miles  before  construction  of  any 

such  section  shall  be  begun. 
Ennloyeefl  mav     ^^^'  ^'  That  the  officers,  servants,  and  employees  of  said  company 
reAide   on  right  ^^^^^^^^J  ^^  ^^^  construction  and  management  of  said  road  shall  be 
of  way.  allowed  to  reside,  while  so  engaged,  upon  said  right  of  way,  bat  sab- 
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ject  to  the  provisiona  oif  the  Indian  intercourse  laws  and  rach  roles 
and  regulations  as  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  accordance  with  such  intercourse  laws. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  United  States  court  having  jurisdiction  in  respect  LitigatUm. 
of  the  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  Territory  and  such  other  courts 
as  may  be  authorized  by  Congress,  shall  have,  without  reference  to 
the  amount  in  controversy,  concurrent  Jurisdiction  over  all  contro- 
versies arising  between  said  Kansas,  Oklahoma  Central  and  South- 
western Railway  Company  and  the  nations  or  tribes  through  whose 
territory  said  railway  compauy  shall  construct  its  lines;  said  court 
shall  have  like  jurisdiction,  without  reference  to  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy^ over  all  controversies  arising  between  the  inhabitaTits  of 
said  nation  or  tribe  and  said  railway  company,  and  the  civil  jurisdic- 
tion of  said  courts  is  hereby  extended  within  the  limits  of  said  Indian 
Territory  and  Oklahoma  Territory,  without  distinction  as  to  citizen- 
ship of  the  parties,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  said  railway  company  shall  build  at  least  one   ^'"™®"i^?** 
hundred  miles  of  its  railway  in  said  Territories  within  three  years  ""*  *^*™**  **  ®  * 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  complete  the  main  line  of  the  same 
within  two  years  thereafter,  or  the  right  herein  panted  shall  be  for- 
feited OS  to  that  portion  not  built.    That  said  railway  company  shall 
construct  and  maintain  continually  all  fences,  roads,  and  highway    Cpo8^g»,oto. 
crossings,  and  necessary  bridges  over  said  railway  wherever  said 
roads  and  highways  do  now  or  may  hereafter  cross  said  railway's 
right  of  way,  or  may  be  by  the  proper  authorities  laid  out  across  the 
same. 

Src.  10.  That  the  said  Kansas,  Oklahoma  Central  and  Southwestern     Conditiona    of 
Railway  Company  shall  accept  this  right  of  way  upon  the  expressed  *<'*'®P^*'*®®- 
condition,  binding  upon  itself,  its  successors,  and  assigns,  that  they 
will  neither  aid,  advise,  nor  assist  in  any  effort  looking  toward  the 
changing  or  extinguishing  the  present  tenure  of  the  Indians  in  their 
lands,  and  will  not  attempt  to  secure  from  the  Indian  nations  any 
further  grant  of  lands  or  their  occupancy  than  is  hereinbefore  provided : 
Provided,  That  any  violation  of  the  conditions  mentioned  in  this  sec-    Ptov^to. 
tion  shall  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of  all  rights  and  privileges  of  said    Forfeitnro. 
railway  company  undsr  this  act. 

Sec.  11.  That  all  mortgages  executed  by  said  company  conveying  Kecordofmori* 
any  portion  of  its  railway  with  the  franchises,  that  may  be  con-  gagea. 
structed  in  said  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  Territory,  shall  be 
recorded  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  record  thereof 
shall  be  evidence  and  notice  of  their  execution,  and  shall  convey  all 
rights  and  properties  of  said  company  as  therein  expressed  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  12.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  alter,  or  repeal  Amendmeiit,etc. 
this  act,  and  the  rights  herein'granted  shall  not  be  assigned  or  trans- 
ferred in  any  'way  or  form  whatever  except  as  to  mortgages  or  other 
liens  that  may  be  given  or  secured  thereon  to  aid  in  the  construction 
thereof. 

Approved,  December  21,  1893. 


Chap.  14.— An  actio  extend  the  time  for  the  constniction  of  the  railway  of  the     January  82, 
Choctaw  Coal  wad  Railway  Company.  1894. 

~  28  Stat.,  p.  27. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 

States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,   That  the  time  for  the  con-    Choctaw   Coal 

struction  of  the  railway  of  the  Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway  Compauy,  a  Jf  d    Railway 

corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  which,  ^SS^Jjtended 

by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  approved  February  twenty-first,  eighteen  ^^  building  road 

hundred  and  ninety-one,  entitled  ^*  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  authorizing  in  Indian  Terri- 

the  Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway  Company  to  construct  a  road  through  ton^* 

the  Indian  Territory,"  will  expire  February  eighteenth,  eighteen  hun-    ^^'^•P-  ^*- 

dred  and  ninety -four,  shall  be  extended  for  a  period  of  two  years  from    ^®^  ^'  P*  '*• 

that  date,  so  that^aid  company  shall  have  until  February  eighteenth, 

eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  to  construct  the  lines  of  railway 

authorized  by  the  Act  approved  February  eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred    VoL  25,  p.  38. 

and  eighty-eight,  entitled  ''  An  Act  to  authorize  the  Choctaw  Coal  and 

Railway  Company  to  construct  and  operate  a  railway  through  the 
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Vol.  25,  p.  668.  Indian  Territory,  and  for  oilier  pnrpoBes/'  and  the  Act  amendatory 
thereof,  approved  February  thirteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine,  entitled  **  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  entitled  *  An  Act  to  authorize 
the  Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway  Company  to  construct  and  operate  a 
railway  through  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes,'  approved 
February  eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight/'  and  for 
Buch  purpose  the  said  company  shall  have  the  right  to  take  and  occupy 
the  right  of  way  and  depot  grounds  heretofore  granted  to  it  by  said  Acts. 

Approved,  January  22,  1894. 


February  0,     Chap.  26. — An  act  extoudinsr  tlie  time  allowed  theUmatnia  Irrigation  Company 

1894.  for  the  construction  of  its  diton  across  tho  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation,  in  the  State 

■ of  Oregon. 

28  Stats.,  p.  U7.  ^ 

Be  it  enavled  by  the  Senate  and  Honae  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
TlmatiUa     ^t^- States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  time  prescribed  by 

tton.^regon!'^*  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  tenth,  eight<5eu  hundred  and  ninety- 
Time  extended  one,  for  the  completion  of  the  irrigating  ditch  or  canal  of  the  Unia- 

for  right  of  way.  tilla  Irrigation  Company  across  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation,  in 
\ol.  26,  p.  746.    the  State  of  Oregon,  is  hereby  extended  for  three  years  firom  said  date. 

Approved,  February  9, 1894. 


February     10,     Chap.  27.— An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  settlers  upon  the  Iowa  Eesenration, 
1894.  Oklahoma  Territory. 

'  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representntives  of  the  United 

Iowa  Resorva-  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  every  homestead  settler 

tion.Okla.  on  the  public  lands  on  the  loft  bank  of  the  Deep  Fork  River  in  the 

^omest4^d  on-  former  Iowa  Reservation,  in  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  who  entered 

iThM^of  atyomuig  ^^^^  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  may  enter,  under  the 

homestead  laws,  other  lands  adjoining  the  land  embraced  in  his  origi- 
nal entry  when  such  additional  lands  become  subject  to  entry,  which 
additional  entry  shall  not,  with  the  lands  originally  entered,  exceed  in 
Proviso.  the  aggregate  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres:   Frovidedy  That  where 

Residence  not  such  adjoining  entry  is  made  residence  shall  not  be  required  upon  the 
leqnirvd.  lands  SO  entered,  but  the  residence  and  cultivation  by  the  settler  upon 

and  of  the  land  embraced  in  his  original  entry  shall  be  considered  resi- 
dence and  cultivation  for  the  same  length  of  time  U]>ou  the  land  em- 
Payment         braced  in  his  additional  entry ;  but  such  lands  so  entered  shall  bo  paid 
for,  conformable  to  the  terms  of  the  Act  acquiring  the  same  and  open- 
VoL  26,  p.  759.    j^g  jt  to  homestead  entrj'. 

Approved,  February  10, 1894. 


March  29, 1894.      Chap.  49. — An  act  to  regulate  the  making  of  property  returns  by  officers  of  the 
—  (lovernnient. 


28  Stat.,  p.  47. 

Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Property     re-  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  instead  of  forwarding  to 
*"n°?*  rt-fl  *^®  accounting  officers  of  the  I'^easury  Department  returns  of  public 

eates  of  loss  *to  Property  entrusted  to  the  possession  of  officers  or  agents,  the  Quarter- 
be  forwarded  to  ni'^ter-General,  the  Commissary-General  of  Subsistence,  the  Surgeon- 
Treasury  ac- General,  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  the  Chief 
oounting  officer.   Signal  Officer,  the  Paymaster-General  of  the  Navy,  the  Commissioner 

of  Indian  AHairs,  or  other  like  chief  ofhcera  in  any  Department,  by. 
through,  or  un<lor  whom  stores,  supplies,  and  other  public  property 
are  received  for  distribution,  or  whose  duty  it  is  to  receive  or  examine 
returns  of  such  property,  shall  certify  to  the  proper  accounting  ofHcer 
of  the  lYeasury  De])artment,  for  debiting  <m  the  proper  aceount,  any 
charge  against  any  officer  or  agent  intrusted  with  public  property, 
arising  from  any  lo.ss,  accruing  by  his  fault,  to  the  Government  as  to 
the  proi>erty  so  intrusted  to  him. 
Contents  of cer-  Skc.  2,  That  said  certificate  shall  set  forth  the  condition  of  such 
tiflcate.  officer's  or  agent's  property  returns,  that  it  includes  all  charges  made 

up  to  its  date  and  not  previously  certified,  that  he  lias  had  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  be  heard  and  has  not  been  reli<'ved  of  responsibility; 
the  efl'ect  of  such  certificato,  when  received,  shall  be  the  same  as  if  the 
facts  therein  set  forth  litul  been  ascertained  by  the  accounting  oiBcera 
of  the  Treasury  Dei)artment  in  accounting. 
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Sec.  3.  That  the  maDner  of  makiog  property  returns  to  or  in  aoy    lianner  of  re- 
administrative  bureau  or  department,  or  of  ascertaining  liability  for  *]jr°J^®*®"  "®* 
property,  under  existing;  laws  and  regulations,  shall  not  be  affected  by     ^ 
this  Act,  except  as  provided  in  section  one;  bat  in  all  cases  arising  as 
to  such  property  so  intrusted  the  officer  or  agent  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  relieve  himself  from  liability. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  heads  of  the  several  Departments  are  hereby  em-     Heaniationa. 
powered  to  make  and  enforce  regulations  to  carry  out  the  proYisions       ^^ 
of  this  Act. 

Src.  5.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  jnoousistent  with  the  provi-    RepeaL 
sions  of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved,  March  29,  1894. 


Chap.  68.— An  act  to  ratify  the  reservation  of  certain  lands  made  for  the  benefit  of     May  4,  1804. 

Oklahoma  Territory,  and  for  other  parposes.  —       

28  Stat.,  p.  71. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreeenlativee  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  reservation  for  uni-     Oklahoma, 
versity,  agricultural  college,  and  normal  school  purposea,  of  section     Lands  reserved 
thirteen  in  each  township,  of  the  lands  known  as  the  Cherokee  Outlet,  for    etlucatioual 
the  Tonka wa  Indian  Reservation,  and  the  Pawnee  Indian  Reservation,  and  buildinffpur- 
in  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  not  otherwise  reeervetl  or  disposed  of,  P**"®*         ^  ' 
and  the  reservation  for  public  buildings  of  section  Uiirty- three  in  each 
township  of  said  lands,  not  otherwise  disposed  of,  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  his  proclamation  of  August  nineteenth,     p^oca.  intsoss 
eighteen  hundred  and  niuety-three,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  rati-  53d  Cong.,  p.  n. 
fied,  and  all  of  said  lands  and  all  of  the  school  lands  in  said  Territory 
may  be  leased  under  such  laws  and  regulations  as  ma^  be  hereafter    ^^g^g^ 
prescribed  bv  the  legislature  of  said  Territory;  but  until  such  legisla- 
tive action  the  governor,  secretary  of  the  Territorv,  and  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  shall  constitute  a  board  for  the  leasing  of 
said  lands  under  the  rules  and  regulations  heretofore  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  res^iective  purposes  for  which  the  said 
reservations  were  made,  except  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  submit 
said  leases  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his  approval;  and  all 
necessary  exnenses  and  costs  incurred  in  the  leasing,  management,  »nd    Expenses. 
protection  of  said  lands  and  leases  may  be  paid  out  of  uie  jiroceeds 
derived  from  such  leases. 

Approved,  May  4, 1894. 


Chap.  6D.— An  act  to  authorise  the  reconstruction  of  a  bridge  aoross  the  Niol>rara     May  7,  1894. 
river  near  the  vilhige  of  Niobrara,  Nebraska,  and  ma  Icing  an  appropriation  t)ierefor. 


28  Stat.,  p.  72. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Itepreseniaiives  of  the  United 

States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ^  That  for  the  purpose  of  reach-  Niobrara  River, 
ing   the  Ponca  and  Yankton    Sioux  Indian   reservations,   and    for     Appropriation 
carrying  supplies  thereto,  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  for  bridge  acroas, 
authorized  and  directed  without  unneressary  delay  to  cause  to  be**.  ^*°^''*^*» 
reconstructed  across  the  Niobrara  River  near  the  village  of  Niobrara,         ' 
Nebraska,  the  Government  bridge  recently  destroyed  by  floods.    Said 
bridge  shall  be  a  substantial  wooden  or  iron  Itridge,  with  the  neces- 
sary approaches,  and  the  sum  of  seven  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  reconstruct  said  bridge,  is  hereby  ap- 
propriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated. 

Sec.  2.  That  no  part  of  the  appropriation  made  by  this  act  shall  be  contract, 
paid  out  of  the  Treasury  until  a  contract  is  entered  into  with  respon- 
sible parties,  with  good  and  sufficient  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  for  the  construction  and  completion  of  said  bridge, 
including  the  approaches,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  tlie  sum  hereby  ap- 
propriated. Said  bridge,  when  reconstructed,  shall  be  free  to  all  Free  bridge, 
travelers. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage    Effeoti 
and  approval. 

Approved.  May  7, 1894, 
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Hay  30, 18M.        Chap.  80 An  mat  to  amend  an  Act  entitled   **An  Act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 

the  remainder  of  the  reservation  o{  the  Confederuted  Otoe  and  Missouria  Indiana 


28  Stata,.  p.  84.  in  the  States  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  for  other  parpoees,"  approved  March 
third,  ^ghteen  hundred  and  eighty-one. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentativee  of  the  United 
Confederated '^'^^  ^/'^^^^^  ^^  Gongress  aseembledj    That  if  any  member  of  the 
Otoe  and  Misson- said  Confederated  tribes  residing  at  tiie  date  of  the  aforesaid  Act 
ria  Indian  lands,  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one,  and  whose  names 
Vol.  21,  p.  380.  appear  upon  the  schedule  of  appraisement  ma<le  by  tlie  commissioners 
Allotment   to  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  aforeaaid,    and  approved 
"^*'  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  April  sevttnteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 

eighty-three,  upon  any  of  the  lands  authorized  to  be  sold  by  said  Act 
shall  make  application  for  allotments  of  land  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  cause  a  patent  to  issue  to  such  person  or  his  or  her  heirs 
who  may  be  residing  upon  said  lands  at  the  date  hereof,  for  the  sab- 
divisional  tract  or  tracts  of  land  (not  exceeding  one  hnndred  and 
^^  sixty  acres  of  land  to  any  one  person)  reported  on  the  commissioners' 

Tormn'ain  in-  schedule  aforesaid  as  having  been  improved  by  such  person :  Provided^ 
alienable  ten  That  the  lands  acquired  by  any  Indian  under  the  provisions  of  this 
years.  act  shall  not  be  subject  to  alienation,  lease,  or  incumbrance,  either 

by  voluntary  conveyance  by  the  grantee  or  his  heirs,  or  by  the  judg- 
ment, order,  or  decree  of  any  court,  or  subject  to  taxation,  of  any 
character,  but  shall  remain  inalienable  and  not  subje<7t  to  taxation 
lien,  or  incumbrance  for  the  peiiod  of  ten  years,  which  restriction 
shall  be  incorporated  in  the  patent. 

Approved,  May  30,  1894. 


Jane  8, 1894.        Chap.  98.— An  act  defining  and  permwaently  fixing  the  northern  boundary  line 
of  the  Warm  Springs  Indian  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

28  Stat.,  p.  86.        ^^{i  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Warm  Springs  '^^^  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  true  northern  bound- 
Indian  Reserva-  ary  line  of  the  Warm  Springs  Indian  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Ore- 
tion.  gon,  as  defined  in  the  treaty  of  June  twenty-tifth,  eighteen  hundred  and 

iaSi°li  d*"^^  **  Hfty-five,  made  between  the  United  States,  represented  by  Joel  Palmer, 
Vol  f2,p.963.    superintendent  of  Indian  aftairs  of  Oregon  Territory,  and  the  confed- 
erated tribes  and  bands  of  Indians  in  middle  Oregon,  in  which  the 
boundaries  of  the  Indian  reservation  now  called  the  Warm  Springs 
Reservation  were  fixed,  is  hereby  dectlared  to  be  that  part  of  tne  line 
run  and  surveyed  by  T.  B.  Handley,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one,  from  the  initial  point  up  to  and  including  the  twenty-sixth 
mile  thereof;  thence  in  a  due  west  course  to  the  summit  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  as  found  by  the  commissioners,  Mark  A.  Fiillerton,  William 
H.  H.  Dufur,  and  James  F.  Payne,  in  the  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
V  1  2n     IV     *^®  Interior  of  date  June  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  in 
VOL  20,  p.  350.    nursuance  of  an  appointment  for  such  purpose  under  a  provision  of  the 
Indian  appropriation  act  approved  August  nineteenth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety. 

Approved,  June  6,  1894. 


June  6,  1884.        Chap.  94.— An  act  to  extend  and  amend  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  anthorise 

— —  the  Kansas  snd  Arkaiinas  Valley  Railway  to  cuiiHtnict  and  oporate  additional  lines 

28  Stat.,  p.  8o.     of  railway  through  the  Indian  Torrltory,  aua  for  ot  her  purposeB, "  approved  February 
twenty-fourth,  anuo  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  uiuety-one. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Indian  Terri-  States  of  America  in  Conaress  assembled,  That  the  provisions  of  an  Act 
Sine  extended  ®°*'*^®^  **^^  ^^^  ^  authorize  the  Kansas  and  Arkansas  Valley  Rail- 
for  right  of  way  way  to  construct  and  operate  additional  lines  of  railway  through  the 
to  Kansas  and  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes,"  api)roved  February  twenty- 
Arkansas  Valley  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
VoL^^,  p.  786.    ©^tended  for  a  period  of  three  years  from  February  twenty-fourth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  so  that  said  Kansas  and  Arkansas 
Valley  Railway  shall  have  until  February  twenty-fourth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-seven,  to  build  the  first  one  hundred  miles  of  Its 
said  additional  lines  of  railway  in  said  Territory. 

Approved,  Jane  6, 1894« 
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Chap.  95.— An  a6t  grantixiethe  right  of  way  to  the  AlbaDy  and  Astoria  Bailxoad    June  8,  1894. 
Company  through  the  Grand^onde  Indian  Reaervation,  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 


28  State.,  p.  87. 

Be  a  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  JSouee  of  Bepreeeniativee  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembledf  That  a  right  of  way  not  exceed-    Albany  and 
ing  one  hundred  feet  in  width  and  such  additional  widtn  as  may  be  Aatoria  Railroad 
required  at  any  point  on  account  of  the  formation  of  the  ground  for  ^"Jf^/  «rant- 
necewary  cuts  and  fills  through  the  Grand  Bonde  Indian  Reservation,  throv^h  Grand 
in  the  State  of  Oregon,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  granted  to  the  Albany  Ronde   Indian 
and  Astoria  Railroad  Company,  a  corporation  duly  organized  under  Keser ration, 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  (^egon,  or  its  assigns,  according  to  the  plans  ^^i* 
and  surveys  of  the  route  to  be  filed  in  the  Department  and  approved 
by  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior ;  and  said  company  shall  also  have  the 
right  to  take  nrom  said  lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of  said  railroad, 
material,  stone,  earth,  and  timber  necessary  for  the  construction  of  said    ^^terial. 
railroad;  also  ground  adjacent  to  such  right  of  way  for  station  build-    Statione,  etc 
ings,  depots,  machine  shops,  side  tracks,  turn- outs,  and  water  stations, 
not  to  exceed  in  amount  two  hundred  feet  in  width  and  three  thousand 
feet  in  length  for  each  station,  to  the  extent  of  one  station  for  each  ten 
miles  of  road. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to    Componaation. 
fix  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  Indians  for  such  right 
of  way,  and  provide  the  time  and  manner  of  payment  thereof,  and  also 
to  ascertain  and  fix  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  made  to  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  tribe  for  damages  sustained  by  them  bv  reason 
of  the  construction  of  said  road ;  but  no  right  of  any  kind  shall  vest  in 
said  company  in  or  to  any  part  of  the  right  of  way  herein  provided 
nntil  plats  thereof,  made  upon  actual  survey  for  the  definite  location 
of  such  railroad,  and  iucludingthe  points  for  station  buildings,  depots, 
machine  shops,  side  tracks,  turn-outs,  and  water  stations,  shall  be  filed 
with  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  approval    Secretary  of 
shall  be«made  in  writing  and  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  party  ^^^^\^i^^' 
interested  therein,  and  until  all  compensation  aforesaid  has  been  fixed  ^tc?   ^  '^'^^'^^''^ 
and  paid ;  and  the  surveys,  construction,  and  operation  of  such  rail- 
road, including  the  charges  of  transportation,  shall  be  couductcid  with 
due  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  Indians  and  in  accordance  with  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  make  to 
carry  out  this  provision :  Provided,  That  the  consent  of  the  Indians  to    Proviso. 
said  right  of  way  and  compensation  shall  be  obtained  by  said  railroad    Consent  of  In- 
company  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe  *^'*'^* 
before  any  right  in  this  act  shall  accrue  to  said  company. 

Skc.  3.  That  whenever  said  right  of  way  shall  cease  to  be  used  for    Reversion, 
the  purposes  of  the  said  railroad  company,  the  same  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States:  Provided^  however ^  That  said  company  may  be,  and    PruvUo. 
hereby  is,  granted  three  years  to  complete  its  railroad  across  said  reser-     Construction, 
vation  after  filing  the  maps  of  definite  location  thereof  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  4.  That  said  railroad  company  shall  accept  this  right  of  way  Condition  o  f 
upon  the  express  condition,  binding  upon  itself,  its  successors  or  acceptanco. 
assigns,  that  they  will  neither  aid,  advise,  nor  assist  in  any  efibrt  look- 
ing toward  the  changing  or  extinguishing  of  the  present  tenure  of  the 
Indians  in  their  land,  and  will  not  attempt  to  secure  from  the  Indian 
tribes  any  further  grant  of  land  or  its  occupancy  than  is  hereinbefore 
provided! 

Sec  5.  That  any  failure  in  the  performance  of  the  conditions  required    Forfeiture, 
by  this  act  shall  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  a  forfeiture  of  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  herein  granted,  without  any  act  of  Congress  or  judg- 
ment of  court  declaring  the  same. 

Sec  6.  That  this  act  may  be  at  any  time  altered,  amended,  or  repealed    A  m  e  n  d  m  ent, 
by  Congress.  «*©• 

Appioved,  June  6,  1894. 
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Jnne  27,  1804.        Chap.  117.— An  act  panting  to  the  Eastern  Kebranka  and  Gulf  Railway  Company 
rigiht  of  way  through  tne  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Indian  reaervations,  in  the  State  of 


28  StaU.,  p.  05.   Nebraska. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Eaatem  Tif  e  •  States  of  America  in  Congress  assenihled,  That  there  is  hereby  j^anted 
braaka  and  Gnlf  to  the  Eastern  Nebraska  and  Gulf  Railway  Company,  a  corporation 
Railway  Com  -  organized  and  existing  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  Stat« 
Sgh^  o/*way,  ^^  Nebraska,  and  its  assigns,  the  right  of  way  for  the  construction  of 
Omaha  and  Win-  its  proposed  railroad  through  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Indian  ros- 
Bebago.Indianervations,  in  said  State.  Such  right  of  way  shall  be  lifty  feet  in 
Reaervations,  ^v^ijith  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of  said  railroad,  and  said  oom- 
wVdth.  pany  shall  also  have  the  right  to  take  from  the  lands  adjacent  to  the 

lino  of  said  road  material,  stones,  and  earth  necessary  for  the  constrac- 
tion  of  said  railroad;  also  grounds  adjacent  to  such  right  of  way  for 
Stations,  etc.     station  buildings,  depots,  machine  shops,  side  tracks,  turn-outs,  and 
water  station,  not  to  exceed  in  amount  two  huudred  feet  in  width  and 
three  thousand  feet  in  length  for  each  station,  to  the  extent  of  two 
stations  within  the  limits  of  said  reservations. 
Damages  to     Skc.  2.  That  before  said  railroad  shall  be  constructed  through  any 
indlTiduals.         land,  claim,  or  improvement  held  by  individual  occupants,  accordin^^ 
to  any  treaties  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  compensation  shall  be 
miule  to  snch  occupant  or  claimant  for  all  property  to  be  taken  or  dam- 
age done  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  said  railroad.    In  case  of 
failure  to  make  satisfactory  settlement  with  any  such  claimant  the 
Just  compensation  shall  be  determined  as  provided  for  by  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska  enacted  for  the  settlement  of  like  controversies 
Damages  to  in  such  cases.    The  amount  of  damage  resulting  to  the  Omaha  and 
tribes.  Winnebago  tribes  of  Indians  in  their  tribal  capacity  by  reason  of  the 

construction  of  said  railroad  through  such  lands  of  the  reservation  as 

are  not  occupied  in  severalty  shall  be  ascertained  and  determined  in 

decretary  of  snch  manner  as  the  Secretai^  of  the  Interior  may  direct,  and  be  sub- 

the   Interloi   to j^^ii  ^  jjjg  final  approval;  but  no  right  of  any  kind  shall  vest  in  said 

strove  local  on,  p^Q^j^^^^  company  m  or  to  any  part  of  the  right  of  way  herein  provided 

for  until  plats  thereof,  made  upon  the  actual  survey  for  the  definite 
location  of  snch  railroad,  and  including  grounds  for  station  buildings, 
depots,  machine  shops,  side  tracks,  turn-outs,  and  water  stations  shall 
have  been  approved  and  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
until  the  compensation  aforesaid  shall  have  been  fixed  and  paid,  and 
the  consent  of  the  Indians  on  said  reservation  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  have  been  obtained  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Said  company  is  hereby  authorized  to  enter 
upon  such  reservation  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  and  locating  its 
Provisos.  line  of  railroad :  Provided^  That  said  railroad  shall  be  located,  con- 

Rights  of  In-  structed,  and  operated  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Indians 
dians,eto.  and  the  rules  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior:  Provided  further y  That 

said  railway  company  shall  construct  and  maintain  continually  all 
Fences,  etc.      fences,  roa<ls,  and  hi^jhways,  crossings  and  necessary  bridges  over  said 
railway  whenever  said  roads  and  highways  do  now  or  may  hereafter 
^  .        cross  said  railway's  right  of  way  or  may  be  by  the  proper  authorities 

uonstruciiou.    j^j^  ^^^  across  the  same :  Provided  further,  That  said  railway  shall  be 
constructed  through  said  reservations  within  three  years  after  the 
passage  of  this  Act,  or  the  rights  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  as 
Amendment  ^  *'^^*  portion  of  the  road  not  constructed. 
^iQ^  '     Sec.  3.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  alter,  or  repeal  this 

Act,  and  the  right  of  way  hereby  granted  shall  not  be  assigned  or 
transferred  in  any  form  whatever,  except  as  to  mortgages  or  other 
liens  that  may  be  given  or  secured  thereon  to  aid  in  the  construction 
thereof. 

Approved,  June  27,  1894. 


July  0,1894.  Chap.  125.— An  act  fcranting  to  the  BrainerU  and  Northern  Minnesota  Railway 

Company  a  right  of  way  through  the  Leech  Luke  ludiiin  Kcservation  in  the  State  of 


^ 


28  Stat.,  p.  99.    Minnesota. 

Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
NOTthera^Iin^ne- ^''''^*  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  is  hereby  granted 
sota  Railway  to  the  Brainerd  and  Northern  Minnesot^i  Railway  Company,  a  corpora- 
Company  i^rantr  tion  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
ed  right  of  way,  ^q^  ^o  its  assigns,  the  right  of  wtiy  for  the  extension  of  its  railroad, 
dfwtt  Reserra^  w**^  necessary  side  tracks  and  switch  tracks,  and  for  a  telegraph  and 
tion,  Minxu         telephone  Une^^  through  the  Leech  Lake  Indian  Keservation  in  said 
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State,  oommenoing  at  a  point  in  the  south  line  of  said  Indian  reserva-    Looation. 

tion  and  extending  northwesterly  through  sections  thirteen,  twelve, 

one,  and  two,  of  township  one  hundred  and  forty-one,  ran^e  thirty-one, 

to  a  point  in  the  west  line  of  said  reservation  in  said  section  two,  with 

the  right  to  load  logs  on  said  railroad  at  the  points  in  said  reservation 

where  the  same  may  mn  adjacent  or  contiguous  to  the  waters  of  Leech 

Lake.     Such  right  of  way  shall  be  fifty  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of    Width, eto. 

the  central  line  of  said  railroad,  and  said  company  shall  also  have  the 

right  to  take  from  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of  said  road  material, 

stone,  and  earth  necessary  for  the  construction  of  said  railroad;  also 

grounds  ailjaceut  to  such  right  of  way  for  station  buildings,  depots,     ^Stations,  eto. 

machineshops,  side  tracks,  turn-outs,  and  water  stations,  not  to  exceed 

in  amount  two  hundred  feet  in  width  and  three  thousand  feet  in  length 

for  each  station,  and  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  one  station  within  the 

limits  of  said  reservation:  Proridedf  That  no  part  of  such  lands  herein     ^^^•. 

granted  shall  be  used  except  in  such  manner  and  for  such  purposes    ^^  hmitcd. 

only  as  are  necessary  for  the  construction  and  convenient  operation  of 

said  railroad  line,  and  when  any  portion  thereof  shall  cease  to  be  used, 

such  portion  shall  revert  to  the  nation  or  tribe  of  Indians  from  which 

the  same  shall  be  taken. 

Skc.  2.  That  before  said  railroad  shall  be  constructed  through  any    D«»»jje8  to  hi« 
land,  claim,  or  improvement  held  by  individual  occupants  according  "»^'»d"*"»- 
to  any  treaties  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  compensation  shall  be  made 
such  occupant  or  claimant  for  all  property  to  be  taken  or  damage  done 
by  reason  of  the  construction  of  said  railroad.    In  case  of  failure  to 
make  satisfactory  settlement  with  any  such  claimant,  the  United  States 
district  court  at  Saint  Paul  or  Dulutn,  Minnesota,  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion upon  }>etition  of  either  party  to  determine  such  just  compensation 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Minnesota  provided  for  determining  the 
damage  when  property  is  taken  for  railroad  purposes;  and  the  amount 
of  damages  resulting  to  the  tribe  or  tribes  of  Indians  pertaining  to  said    BamageB   to 
reservation  in  their  tribal  capacity,  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  *'*^^®*' 
said  railroad  through  such  lauds  of  the  reservation  as  are  not  occupied 
in  severalty,  shall  be  ascertained  and  determined  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  direct,  and  be  subject  to  his  final 
approval :  Provided^  however ^  That  said  railroad  company  may  file  with     yf^^i^Ky  be- 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  bond,  in  such  amount  and  with  such  hq  ^qj^   filing 
sureties  as  the  Secretary  shall  approve,  conditioned  for  the  payment  bond. 
of  just  compensation  for  said  right  of  way  to  said  individual  occu- 
pants and  to  said  tribe  or  tribes,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  said 
company  may  thereupon  proceed  to  construct  and  operate  its  railroad 
across  said  reservation. 

Skc.  3.  That  said  company  shall  cause  maps,  showing  the  route  of  Maps  to  be  filed, 
its  line  through  said  reservation,  and  including  the  grounds  for  station 
buildings,  depots,  machine  shops,  side  tracks,  turn-outs,  and  water 
stations,  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  before 
constructing  any  portion  of  said  railroad. 

Sec.  4.  That  said  company  is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  upon  said     Survey, 
reservation  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  and  locating  its  line  of  rail- 
road :  Provided^  That  said  railroad  shall  be  located  and  constructed     ^f^T^*  f  j^ 
with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  under  such  rules  and  diunf.       ° 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe. 

Skc.  5.  That  the  right  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  by  said  com-     Construction, 
pany,  unless  the  road  shall  be  constructed  through  the  said  reserva- 
tion within  three  years  after  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

Approved,  July  6,  1894. 

Chap.  140.— An  act  granting  to  the  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Rail-     Jnly  18. 1894. 

way  Company  the  right  uf  way  through  the  White  Karth.  Leech  Lake,  Chippewa,  

ana  FonUdu  Lac  Indian  reHcrvations  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  2h  Stat.,  p.  112. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  is  hereby  granted  Saint  Paul, 
to  the  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railway  Company,  a  ^^^^^^^"j^^{| 
corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Min-  ^ay  Company 
nesota,  and  its  assigns,  the  right  of  way  for  the  extension  of  its  rail-  granted  right  of 
road  through  the  White  Earth,  Leech  Lake,  Chippewa,  and  Fond  du  way,  white 
Lac  i  ndian  reservations  in  said  State.  Such  right  of  way  shall  be  fifty  t^^ChUw^wt 
feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of  said  railroad,  with  the  and  Fonddn  Lao 
right  to  use  such  additional  ground  where  there  are  heavy  cuts  or  fills  Indian  reserve- 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  road-  tion%  Minn. 

INT  94— VOL  n ^28 
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Width.  bed,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  said  riffht 

of  way,  or  as  maon  thereof  as  may  be  included  in  said  cut  or  fill ;  iJso, 

Boildiogs,  etc.  grounds  adjacent  to  such  right  of  way  for  station  buildings,  depots, 
roach  ine  shops,  side  tracks,  turn-outs,  and  water  stations,  not  to  exceed 
in  amount  two  hundred  feet  in  width  and  three  thousand  feet  in 
length  for  each  station,  to  the  extent  of  not  exceeding  two  stations 

F^oviso.  within  the  limits  of  each  reservation  :  Provided,  That  no  part  of  such 

use  limited,  jan^jj,  herein  granted  shall  be  used  except  in  such  manner  and  for  such 
purposes  only  as  are  necessary  for  the  construction  aud  convenient 
operation  of  said  railroad  line,  and  when  any  portion  thereof  shall 
cease  to  be  used  such  portion  shall  revert  to  tlie  tribe  or  band  of 
Indians  from  which  the  same  shall  have  been  taken. 

dlWdttJS!*  ****""     ^^^'  ^-  ^^^^  before  said  railroad  shall  be  constructed  through  any 

land,  claim,  or  improvement  held  by  individual  occupants,  according 
to  any  treaties  or  Jaws  of  the  United  States,  compensation,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  small  be  made  to  such 
occupant  or  claimant  for  all  property  to  be  taken  or  damage  done  by- 
reason  of  the  construction  of  said  railroad.  In  case  of  failure  to  make 
satisfactory  settlement  with  any  such  claimant,  the  just^ompensation 
shall  be  determined  a»  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  Minnesota  enacted 

trSeB™*^^*       ^^^  **^®  settlement  of  like  controversies  in  such  cases.    The  amount  of 

damages  resulting  to  the  tribes  of  Indians,  in  their  tribal  capacity,  by 

reason  of  the  construction  of  said  railroad  through  such  lands  of  the 

reservations  as  are  not  occupied  in  severalty,  shan  be  ascertained  and 

Secretary    o  f  determined  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  direct, 

the  Interior   to  and  be  subject  to  his  final  approval ;  but  no  right  of  any  kind  shall 

approve  plats,  vest  in  said  railway  company  in  or  to  any  part  of  the  right  of  way 

®^'  herein  provided  for  until  plats  thereof,  made  upon  actual  survey  for 

the  definite  location  of  such  railroad,  and  including  grounds  for  sta- 
tion buildings,  depots,  machine  shops,  side  tracks,  turn-outs,  and  water 
stations,  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  until  the  compensation  aforesaid  shall  have  been  fixed  and  paid. 
Sanrey.  Said  company  is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  upon  such  reservations 

^shttT  of  In-        *^**  purpose  of  surveying  and  locating  its  liue  of  railroad :  Pro- 

^l^of,  '  vided,  That  said  railroad  shall  be  located,  constructed,  and  operated 

with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe. 
ConetrocUon.       g^^,  3    rpj^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  by  said  com- 
pany unless  the  road  shall  be  constructed  through  said  reservations 
Amendment,  within  three  years  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  and  provided  that 

etc.  '  Congress  reserve  the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  Att. 

Approved,  July  18,  1894. 


Jaly28,  1804. 


Chap  152. — An  act  frmntinp^  to  the  Colnmbia  Irrigation  Company  a  right  of  way 
throuuh  the  Yakima  IndiiUi  ll<--Hervatiou,  in  Wa8hiu;;ton. 
28  Stat.,  p.  118. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eenre%eniatixies  of  the  United 
Columbia  Irri-  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  tiie  right  of  way  is  hereby 
***^*tod^'TTt°*f  ^^^"*^*^*  *®  ***  hereinafter  set  forth,  to  the  Columbia  Irrigation  Com- 
way,  Ya  ki  m*a  P*"y>  *  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
Indian  ReHervu-  of  Washington,  for  the  construction  of  an  irrigation  canal  through  the 
tion,  Wash.  Yakima  Indian  Reservation,  from  a  point  about  one-half  mile  below 
Location.  where  the  Atahnam  Creek  empties  into  the  Yakima  River,  on  said 

reservation,  in  Yakima  County,  in  the  State  of  Washington;  thence 
extending  in  a  southerly  direction,  to  a  point  where  said  canal  crosses 
the  Topponish  Creek;  thence  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  bythomost 
practical  route,  to  a  point  on  the  east  boundary  of  said  reservation,  at 
or  near  sectiou  nineteen  (19),  township  eight  (8)  north,  range  twenty- 
three  (23)  east  of  the  Willamette  meridian. 

Use  of  water  ^^^'  ^'  '^^'*^^  ^^^^  ***"*^  irrigation  comi)any  shall  have  the  right  to 
appropriate  aud  use  any  and  all  water  necessary  for  their  use  from  the 
Yakima  River,  not  otherwise  appropriated  aud  in  actual  use  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  this  Act,  or  that  may  not  be  necessary  for  the 
domestic  and  irrigating  purposes  of  any  Indian  to  whom  an  allotment 
has  been  made,  or  shall  hereuftiT  be  made,  upon  or  along  said  Yakima 
River. 

-  Skc.  3.  That  the  said  irrigation  company  is  hereby  granted  sufficient 

▼oiS!^*^  '**®^  land  on  said  reservation  for  reservoirs  for  the  storage  of  water  to  be 

used  during  the  dry  season,  and  for  right  of  way  connecting  tiad 
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storage  reservoirs  with  said  irrigation  oanal,  and  shall  have  the  right 
to  locate,  coDstruot,  and  maintain  the  same  under  the  same  terms  and 
restrictions  provided  herein  for  the  right  of  way  of  said  canal. 

8£C.  4.  That  the  right  of  way  hereby  granted  to  said  company  shall    Width, 
be  seventv-Ave  (75)  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of 
said  canal  as  aforesaid ;  and  said  company  shall  also  have  the  right  to    Material, 
take  from  said  lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of  said  canal  material,  stone, 
earth,  and  timber  necessary  for  the  constrnction  of  said  canal. 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to    DamAsee  to  In- 
fix the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  individual  members  of  the  dividuau. 
tribe  for  damages  sustained  by  them  by  reason  of  the  constrnction  of 
said  canal,  and  to  provide  the  time  and  manner  for  the  payment  thereof; 
but  no  right  of  any  kind  shall  vest  in  said  irrigation  company  in  or  to 
any  part  of  the  right  of  way  herein  provided  for  until  plats  thereof 
made  upon  actual  survey  for  the  definite  location  of  such  canal  shall 
be  filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which     Secretary  of 
approval  shall  be  made  in  writing,  and  be  open  for  the  inspection  of***®   Interior  to 
any  party  interested  therein ;  and  the  survey,  construction,  and  opera-  tioi?  etoT* 
tion  of  such  canal  shull  be  conducted  with  due  regard  for  the  rights  of 
the  Indians,  and  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  make  to  carrjjr  out  this  provision. 

^RC.  6.  That  said  company  shall  not  assign  or  transfer  or  mortgage   Kotaasignable. 
this  right  of  way  for  any  purpose  whatever  until  said  canal  shall  be 
completed :  Provided f  Tliat  the  company  may  mortgage  said  franchise    Jt^S^J*' 
for  money  to  construct  and  complete  said  canal :  And  provided  further,    ^®"ff»8«*' 
That  the  right  herein  granted  shall  be  lost  and  forfeited  by  said  com- 
pany to  any  portion  of  said  canal  not  completed  within  five  years  from    S*"°^**!?' 
the  passage  of  this  Act :  Provided  further,  That  one-fourth  of  said  canal        "*   ucwon. 
shall  be  completed  in  two  ^'oars. 

Sec.  7.  That  said  irrigation  company  shall  accept  this  right  of  way    Conditioo. 
upon  the  express  condition,  binding  upon  itself,  its  successors,  or 
assigns  that  they  will  not  attempt  to  secure  from  the  Indian  tribe  any 
further  grant  of  land  or  its  occupancy  than  is  hereinbefore  provided : 
Provided,  That  any  violation  of  the  conditions  mentioned  in  this  section    Proviwt, 
shall  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  said  irriga-    Forfeiture, 
tion  company  under  this  Act:  Provided  further,  That  the  rights  herein 
granted  are  upon  the  express  condition  that  the  grantee  or  grantees 
thereof  shall  at  all  times  during  the  continuance  thereof  furnish  the 
Indian  allottees  along  said  right  of  way  with  water  sufficient  for  all    Water   to  In- 
domestic  and  agricultural  purposes  and  purposes  of  irrigation,  on  such  <l^An  allottecii. 
terms  and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior :  Provided  further,  That  Indians  who  have 
or  may  have  allotments  along  said  right  of  way  shall  have  water  for    xo  be  f^-ee. 
irrigation  and  domestic  purposes  free. 

Sec.  8.   The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  Act  is  hereby    Amendment, 
expressly  resei-ved.  etc. 

Approved,  July  23, 1894. 


Chap.  215.— An  act  to  grant  to  the  Arkonnae,  Texas  and  Mexican  Central  RaO-     Anffn8t4  180ft 
way  Company  aright  of  way  through  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purpoeea. ' - 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houne  of  liepresentatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Arkansas,  Texas  and 
Mexican  Central  Railway  Company,  a  corporation  created  under  and    Arkansaa,  Tex- 
by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  ■«  ^^^  Mexican 
invested  and  empowered  with  the  ri^ht  of  locating,  constructing,  equip-  compMVCTauf 
ping,  operating,  using,  and  maintaining  a  railway,  telegraph,  and  tele-  ed  right  ofway^ 
phone  line  through  the  Indian  Territory,  beginning  at  a  point  to  be  Indian  Terri- 
selected  by  the  said  company  on  Red  River  north  of  the  north  bound-  ^0'« 
ary  line  of  Montague  County,  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  running    Location, 
thence  by  the  most  practicable  route  through  the  Indian  Territory  in 
a  northeasterly  direction  to  a  point  on  the  west  boundary  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas. 

Sec  2.  That  a  right  of  way  of  one  hundred  feet  in  width  through 
said  Indian  Territory  is  hereby  granted  to  the  Arkansas,  Texas  and    ^^*°*h. 
Mexican  Central  Railway  Company,  and  a  strip  of  land  two  hundred 
feet  in  width,  with  a  length  of  three  thousand  feet,  in  addition  to  the 
right  of  way,  is  granted  for  such  stations  as  may  be  established,  but    ».  .. 
such  grant  ^all  be  allowed  but  once  in  every  ten  miles  of  the  road,  no    ^^^^i^* 
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portion  of  which  shall  be  sold  or  leased  by  the  company,  with  the 

right  to  nse  such  additional  grounds  where  there  are  heavy  cnts  or 

fills  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  constrnctiou  and  maintenance  of  the 

roadbed,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of 

the  said  right  of  way,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  included  in  said 

PrwUoi.  ^"^  ^'  ^^^ '  Provided,  That  no  more  than  such  addition  of  land  shall 

Limit  to  sta-  ^®  taken  for  any  one  station:  Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  the 

tioDA.  lands  herein  granted  shall  be  used  except  in  such  manner  and  for 

Reversiou  for  such  purposes  only  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  construction  and  con- 

nonnser.  venient  operation  of  said  railway,  telegraph,  and  telephone  line,  and 

when  any  portion  thereof  shall  ceaso  to  be  used  such  portion  shall 

revert  to  the  nation  or  tribes  of  Indians  from  which  the  same  shall 

have  been  taken. 

Src.  3.  That  before  said  railway  shall  be  constructed  through  any 
lands  held  by  individual  occupants  according  to  law,  customs,  and 
usages  of  any  of  the  Indian  nations  or  tribes  through  which  it  may  be 
constructed  full  compensation  shall  be  made  to  such  occupants  for  all 
property  to  be  taken  or  damage  done  by  reason  of  the  construction  of 
such  railway.  In  case  of  failure  to  make  amicable  settlement  with 
any  occupant,  such  compensation  shall   be  determined  by   the  ap- 

?raisement  of  three  disinterested  referees,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
resident  of  the  United  States,  who,  before  entering  upon  the  duties 
of  their  appointment,  shall  take  and  subscribe  before  competent 
authority  an  oath  that  they  will  faithfully  and  impartially  discharge 
the  duties  of  their  appointment,  which  oath,  duly  certified,  shall  be 
returned  with  their  award.  In  case  the  referees  can  not  agree,  then 
an^  two  of  them  are  authorized  to  make  the  award.  Either  party 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  finding  of  the  referees  shall  have  the  right, 
within  ninety  days  after  the  making  of  the  award  and  notice  of  the 
same,  to  appeal  by  original  petition  to  the  courts,  where  the  case 
shall  be  tried  de  novo.    When  proceedings  have  been  commenced  in 

Work  may  bo-  court  the  railway  company  shall  pay  double  the  amount  of  the  award 
0in  on  depositlDg  into  court  to  abide  the  judgment  thereof,  and  then  have  the  right  to 
double  award,      enter  upon  the  property  sought  to  be  condemned  and  proceed  with 

the  construction  of  the  railroad.  Each  of  such  referees  shall  receive 
for  his  services  the  sum  of  four  dollars  per  day  for  each  day  they  are 
engaged  in  the  trial  of  any  case  submitted  to  them  under  this  Act, 
with  mileage  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  per  mile.  Witnesses  shall  re- 
ceive the  usual  fees  allowed  by  the  courts  of  said  nations.  Costs, 
including  compensations  of  the  referees,  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the 
award  and  be  paid  by  such  railroad  company. 

Might  charges.  Sec.  4.  That  said  railroad  company  shall  not  charge  the  inhabitants 
of  said  Territory  a  greater  rate  ot  freight  than  the  rate  authorized  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas  for  services  or  transportation  of  the 

Provitot.  same  kind :  Provided,  That  the  passenger  rates  on  said  railroad  shall 

Pnssenger  not  exceed  three  cents  per  mile.     Congress  hereby  reserves  the  right 

cbargea.  to  regulate  the  charges  for  freight  and  passengers  on  said  railroad  and 

Kegolations.  messages  on  said  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  until  a  State  govern- 
ment or  governments  shall  exist  in  said  Territory,  within  the  limits  of 
which  said  railroad  or  part  thereof  shall  be  located,  and  then  such  State 
government  or  governments  shall  be  authorized  to  fix  and  regulate  the 
costs  of  transportation  of  persons  and  freight  within  their  respective 
limits  by  said  railway,  but  Congress  expressly  reserves  the  right  to 
^  and  regulate  at  all  times  the  cost  of  all  transportation  by  said 
railway  or  said  company  wherever  such  transportation  shall  extend 
from  one  State  into  another  or  shall  extend  into  more  than  one  State: 
Provided,  howerer,  That  the  rate  of  such  transportation  of  passengers, 
local  or  interstate,  shall  not  exceed  those  above  expressed :  And  pro- 
vided further,  That  said  railway  company  shall  carry  the  mail  at  such 
price  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  and  until  such  rate  is  fixed  by 
law  the  Postmaster-General  may  fix  the  rate  of  compensation, 
to  Sec.  5.  That  said  railway  company  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  for  the  benefit  of  the  particular  nations  or  tribes  through 
whose  lands  said  railroad  may  be  located,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  in 
addition  to  compensation  provided  for  by  this  Act  for  property 
taken  or  damaged  by  the  construction  of  the  railway,  for  each  mile  of 
railway  that  it  may  construct  in  said  Territory,  said  payments  to  be 
made  in  installments  of  five  hundred  dollars  as  each  ten  miles  of  road 

Annual  rental  ^®  g^ftdod.    Said  company  shall  also  pay,  as  long  as  said  Territory  is 

naire  lai.  ^j^jj^jj  mj^  occupied  by  the  Indians,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  iBtefnor, 

the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  per  annum  for  each  mile  of  railway  it  maj 
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coQStmct  in  said  Territory.    The  money  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  he  apportioned  hy  him    Apportioning 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  treaties  now  in  force  amonff  the  dif-  receapu. 
ferent  nations  and  trihes,  according  to  the  nnmher of  miles  of  railway 
that  may  be  constructed  by  said  railway  through  their  lands :  Providd,  Provitog, 
That  Congress  shall  have  the  right,  so  long  as  their  lands  are  occa- 
pied  and  possessed  by  such  nations  and  tribes,  to  impose  snch  addi-     Taxes, 
tional  taxes  upon  said  railroad  as  it  may  deem  just  and  proper  for 
their  benefit:  Provided  further  ^  That  if  the  general  counsel  of  either  of 
the  nations  or  tribes  through  whose  lands  said  railway  may  be  located  orai^SanciL**'* 
shall,  within  four  months  after  the  filing  of  maps  of  definite  location, 
as  set  forth  in  section  six  of  this  Act,  dissent  from  the  allowances  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section  and  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  then  all  compensations  to  be  paid  to  such  dissenting 
nation  or  tribe  under  the  provisions  provided  under  this  Act  shall  be 
determined  as  provided  in  section  tnree  for  the  determination  of  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  individual  occupant  of  the  land,  with 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  oourte  upon  the  same  terms,  conditions  and 
requirements  as  herein  provided:  Provided  further,  That  the  amount     -A.  ward  to  be  hi 
awarded  or  adjudged  to  be  paid  by  said  railroad  company  for  said  {.j®^®'®®™^*"**" 
dissenting  nation  or  tribe  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  compensation  that 
said  nation  or  tribe  would  be  entitled  to  receive  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section.    Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit    Taxation. 
Congress  from  imposing  taxes  upon  said  railroad,  nor  any  Territory 
or  State  hereafter  formed  through  which  said  railway  shall  have  been 
established  from  exercising  the  same  power  as  to  such  part  of  said 
railway  as  may  lie  within  its  limits.  Said  railway  shall  have  the  right 
to  survey  and  locate  its  railway  immediately  after  the  passage  of  this 
Act:  Provided  further,  That  if  said  right  of  way  shall  pass  over  or    Survey,  eto. 
through  any  land  allotted  to  an  Indian  in  accordance  with  any  law 
or  treaty,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide 
for  obtaininj^  the  consent  of  snch  allottee  or  allottees  to  said  right  of    Coiment  of  si- 
way  and  to  fix  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  such  allottees  lotteea,  etc. 
for  right  of  way  and  for  damages  sustained  by  them  by  reason  of  the 
construction  or  the  road;  but  no  right  of  any  kind  shall  vest  in  said 
railway  company  to  any  portion  of  said  right  of  way  passing  over  or 
through  any  such  allotted  lands  until  the  compensation  herein  pro- 
vided for  shall  be  fixed  and  paid. 

Sec.  6.  That  said  railway  company  shall  cause  maps  showing  the    Maps  to  be> 
route  of  its  located  line  through  said  Territory  to  be  filed  in  the  office  filed, 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  also  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
principal  chief  of  each  of  the  nations  or  tribes  through  whose  lands 
said  railway  may  be  located;  and  after  the  filing  of  said  maps  no  claim 
for  subsequent  settlement  and  improvement  of  right  of  way  shown  by    Provito. 
said  maps  shall  be  valid  as  against  said  company :    Provided,  That    Grading  to  be- 
when  a  map  showing  any  portions  of  said  railway  company's  located  ^°   **"    filing 
line  is  filed  as  herein  provided  for,  said  company  shall  commence  "^^* 
grading  said  located  line  within  six  months  thereafter,  or  such  loca- 
tion shall  be  void  as  to  any  occupant  thereof. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  officers,  servants,  and  employees  of  said  company  Employ 
necessary  to  the  construction,  operation,  and  management  of  said  rail-  rig^t'ofVayt 
way  and  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  shall  be  allowed  to  reside,  while 
so  engaged,  upon  the  right  of  way,  but  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Indian  intercourse  laws,  and  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accordance  with  such 
intercourse  laws. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  United  States  circuit  and  district  courts  for  the  Litigation, 
northern  district  of  Texas,  the  western  district  of  Arkansas,  the  dis- 
trict of  Kansas,  and  snch  other  courts  as  may  be  authorized  by 
Congress,  shall  have,  without  reference  to  the  amount  in  controversy, 
concurrent  jurisdiction  over  all  controversies  arising  between  the 
said  Arkansas,  Texas  and  Mexican  Central  Railway  Company  and 
the  nations  and  tribes  through  whose  territory  such  railway  shall  be 
constructed.  Said  courts  shall  have  like  jurisdiction,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  amount  in  controversy,  over  all  controversies  arising 
between  the  inhabitants  of  said  nations  or  tribes  and  said  railway 
company,  and  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  said  courts  is  hereby  extended 
within  the  limits  of  said  Indian  Territory,  without  distinction  as  to 
citizenship  of  the  parties,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 


ees 
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Commenoe-  gsc.  9.  That  said  railway  company  shall  bnild  at  least  one  handred 
Sfiikm*"*  *'**™  miles  of  its  railway  in  said  Territory  within  three  years  after  the  pas- 
'  sa^e  of  this  Act,  or  this  grant  shall  be  forfeited  as  to  that  portion  not 

built:  that  said  railway  company  shall  oonstract  and  maintain  con- 
tinually all  road  and  highway  crossini^s  and  necessary  bridges  over 
said  railway  wherever  said  roads  and  highways  do  now  or  may  here- 
after cross  said  railway's  right  of  way  or  may  be  by  the  proper 
authorities  laid  oat  across  the  same. 

Condition  of  Sbc.  10.  That  said  Arkansas ,  Texas  and  Mexican  Central  Railway 
aoooptance.  Company  shall  accept  this  right  of  way  upon  express  conditions, 
binding  upon  itself,  its  successors,  and  assigns,  that  thoy  will  neither 
aid,  advise,  nor  assist  toward  any  effort  looking  to  the  changing  or 
extinguishing  the  present  tenure  of  the  Indians  in  their  lands,  and 
will  not  attempt  to  secure  from  the  Indians  any  further  grant  of  land 

j»ro9i9o.  <>'  ^ts  occupancy  than  herein  provided :    Provided^  That  any  violation 

Violation  to  of  1Ji6  conditions  named  in  this  section  shall  operate  as  a  forfeiture 
finfeit.  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  said  railway  company  under 

this  Act. 

Record  of  Sec.  11.  ^That  all  mortg[ages  executed  by  said  railway  company, 
■*•■''*■*•••  conveying  any  portion  of  its  railroad  with  its  franchises  that  may  be 

constructed  in  the  Indian  Territory,  shall  be  recorded  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  record  thereof  shall  be  evidence  and 
notice  of  their  execution,  and  shall  convey  all  rights  and  property  of 
said  company  as  therein  expressed. 

Amendmnnt,  gRc.  12.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  or  alter  or 
rei>eal  this  Act. 

Approved,  August  4, 1894. 


Angastll.lSM.     Chap.  255. — An  act  extending  the  time  of  payment  to  pnrchasere  of  landn  of  the 
Omaha  tribe  of  Indians  in  Nebrafika,  and  for  other  parpoees. 


28  Stat.,  p.  270. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreaentativee  of  ike  United 

Omaha  Indian  5to(e«  of  America  in  Congress   assembledf  That  the  Secretary  of  the 

1^0  for^nav-  ^°*®^®'*  ^®»  *°^  ^®  ^®  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  extend  the 

ing  for  lands  ex-  time  of  payments  of  the  purchase  money  due  for  land  sold  on  the 

tended.  Omaha  Indian  Reservation  under  the  sale  made  by  virtue  of  "An  Act 

VoL  22,  p.  341.    to  provide  for  the  sale  of  a  part  of  the  reservation  of  the  Omaha  tribe 

of  Indians  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 

Au^st  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  as  follows : 

Extendinff     The  time  for  the  tirst  payment  is  hereby  extended  until  the  first  day 

tb»«  'or   tJ      of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety -seven,  the  second  payment 

payments,  etc.     ^  become  due  in  one  year  thereafter,  and  the  third  payment  to  be  due 

and  payable  in  one  year  from  the  time  fixed  for  tbe  second  payment: 

Provisos.  Provided,  That  the  interest  on  said  payments  shall  be  paid  annually 

Interest.  at  the  time  said  payments  of  interest  are  due ;  and  the  Secretary  of 

fit  of^Lndians."*  *'^®  Treasury  shall  retain  in  the  Treasury  all  moneys  heretofore  and 

that  may  hereafter  be  paid  as  principal  under  the  Act  approved  Augast 
seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  and  shall  pay  over  live 
per  centum  thereon  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be 
expended  by  him  annually  for  the  benefit  of  said  Indians,  as  pre- 
Distribation  of  scribed  in  section  three  of  said  Act,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Interest.  shall  pay  all  interest  that  has  been  paid  on  land  sold  under  said  Act 

to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  be  by  him  paid  over  to  said  tribe, 
to  be  distributed  to  the  members  thereof  pro  rata  by  the  agent  of 
said  tribe,  and  all  interest  thereafter  coming  into  the  Treasury  shall 
be  paid  over  and  distributed  to  said  tribe  anntially  in  like  manner: 
Providedf  however ^  That  the  interest  of  the  purchaser  iu  lands  on  which 
the  payment  of  the  purchase  money  is  hereby  extended  shall  be  sub- 
^^xation  of  j^^,^  ^  taxation  in  the  State  in  which  they  are  situated,  but  any  lien 

created  thereby  shall  be  subject  to  the  lien  of  the  United  States  for 
the  unpaid  purchase  money,  but  this  Act  shall  be  of  no  force  and 
effect  until  the  consent  thereto  of  the  Omaha  Indians  shall  be  obtained 
in  such  manner  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Prior  act  to  re- Interior  may  prescribe:  And  provided  j  That  the  said  Act  of  August 
main  in  eiiect.  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  except  as  changed  or 
modified  by  this  Act,  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Approved,  August  11,  1894. 
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Chap.  290.— An  act  making  Appropriations  for  cnrrent  and  contingent  expensM     A  agaat  15,1894. 
of  the  Indian  Department  ana  hilnlling  treaty  stipulations  with  varions  Indian 


tribes  for  the  flscu  year  ending  Jane  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,     28  Stat.,  p.  280. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representativee  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  following  sums  be,     Indian  Depart- 
and  they  are  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasary  inent  appropri»- 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  cnrrent  and  tions. 
contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department  for  the  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  nmety-liye,  and  fulfilling  treaty 
stipulations  with  the  various  Indian  tribes,  namely : 

•  »  *  *  »  »  »  [28Stat.,p.289. 

CHIPPEWAS  IN  MINNESOTA.  Cliippewas    in 

Minnesota. 

This  amount  as  advance  interest  to  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  Min-     Advanceinter- 
nesota,  as  required  by  section  seven  of  **  An  Act  for  the  relief  and  <>«t,. 
civilization  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,"    VoL25,p.645. 
approved  January  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eight^'-nine,  to 
be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
the  manner  required  by  said  Act,  reimbnrseuble,  ninety  thousand 
dollars ; 

To  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  under  the  direction    For  civ  ilia  a> 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  tion,  etc. 
same  Act,  namely,  the  purchase  of  material  and  employment  of  labor 
for  the  erection  of  houses  for  Indians,  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural 
implements,  stock,  and  seeds,  breaking  and  fencing  land ;  for  payment 
of  expenses  of  delegations  of  Chippewa  Indians  to  visit  the  White 
Earth  Reservation ;  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  day  and 
industrial  schools ;  for  subsistence  and  for  pay  of  employees,  for  pay 
of  commissioners  and  their  expenses:  and  for  removal  of  Indians  and    Removal,  etc. 
for  their  allotments,  to  be  reimbursed  to  tlio  United  States  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  sale  of  their  lands,  fifty  thousand  dollars: 

For  completing  the  necessary  surveys  within  the  Chippewa  Indian  Surveys. 
Reservation,  in  Minnesota,  including  expenses  of  examining  and 
appraising  pine  lands,  under  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act,  to  be 
reimburw^  to  the  United  States  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
their  lands,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars;  in  all,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  thousand  dollars. 

CHIPPBWAS  OF  FOND  DU  LAC.  Chipnewas  of 

Fond  du  Lac. 

This  amount  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Timber  depre- 
the  Interior,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Indians  of  the  State  <l&tions. 
of  Minnesota,  belng.the  sum  recovered  by  the  United  States  in  com- 
promise of  suits  against  certain  parties  for  timber  depredations  upon 
the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  in  Minnesota,  and  which  sum  has  been 
deposited  in  the  United  States  Treasury  as  a  miscellaneous  receipt, 
four  thousand  three  hundred  dollars. 

•  •  *  •  «  •  • 

[28Stot.,p.205.] 

POTTAWATOMIK8  OF  INDIANA   AND  MICHIGAN.  ■««♦♦-«,„♦« 

Fottawato- 

m  i  e  s ,    Indiaua 

For  this  amount  due  certain  Pottawatomie  Indians  of  Indiana  and  ^"Annuiti^^ne 
Michigan,  being  their  proportion  (two  thousand  and  eighty-one  dol- under    Supreme 
lars  and  thirty  cents)  of  the  perpetual  annuities  (twenty -two  thou- Court  judgment, 
sand  three  hundred  dollars;  due  the  Pottawatomie  Nation   under 
various  treaties,  for  the  years  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hun-    p^gi^  p.  450. 
dred  and  ninety-three,  .June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
four,  and  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
pronounced  in  the  case  of  the  Pottawatomie  Indians  of  Michigan  and 
Indiana  against  the  United  States,  on  the  sovenjH^enth  day  of  April, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  and  which  annuities  were  not 
embraced  in  the  Judgment  aforesaid,  six  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty-three  dollars  and  ninety  cents. 
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Citiften    Band,  CITIZEN  BAND  OF  POTTAWATOMIR8. 

Fottawatomies. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Intt^rior  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  aathorised 
and  directed  to  ])ay  to  the  Citizen  Hand  of  Pottawatomie  Indians,  or 
expend  for  their  benefit,  the  sum  of  thirteen  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eighty>one  dollars  and  fifty- eight  cents,  now  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasury,  and  being  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  to 

Vol.20,  p.  1016.  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  said  band  of  Indians,  ratified  and  confirmed  by  Act  of  Congress 

Provito.  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one  r-P^-orided, 

«ed*b*'"ftU^tS^^"  '^^^**  ^^y  member  of  the  Citizen  Baud  of  Pottawatomie  Indians  and 

y     o      8.  ^£.  ^|j^  Absentee  Shawnee  Indians  of  Oklahoma,  to  whom  a  trust  pat- 

Vol.  24,  p.  388.  ent  has  been  issued  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  approved  Febru- 
ary eight,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- seven  (Twenty-fourth  Stat- 
utes, three  hundred  and  eighty-eight),  and  being  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  may  sell  and  convey  any  portion  of  the  land  covered  by 
such  patent  in  ex(;c8S  of  eighty  acres,  the  dee<l  of  conveyance  to  be 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  mav  prescribe,  and  that  any  Citizen  Pottawat- 
omie not  residing  upon  his  allotment,  but  being  a  legal  resident  of 
another  State  or  Territory,  may  in  like  manner  sell  and  convey  all  the 
land  covered  by  said  patent,  and  that  upon  the  a])proval  of  such  deed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  title  to  the  land  thereby  conveyed 
shall  vest  in  the  grantee  therein  named.  And  the  land  sold  and  con- 
veyed under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall,  upon  proper  recording 

Taxation.  of  the  deeds  therefor,  be  subject  to  taxation  as  other  lands  in  said 
Territory,  but  neither  the  lands  covered  by  such  patents  not  sold  and 
conveyed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  nor  any  improvements 
made  thereon,  shall  be  subject  to  taxation  in  any  manner  by  the  Ter- 
ritorial or  local  authorities  during  the  period  in  which  said  lands 
shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States. 

[82  StAts.,   ©.♦•••  ##  • 

290.] 

Sacs  Mid  Foxes  8ACS  AND  FOXES  OF  THE  MISSOUIU. 

of  the  Missouri. 

«  •  «  «•  «  •  • 

Allotmcn  t  to     That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  aiul  hereby  is,  authorized  and 
children  in  Kan-  directed  to  cause  to  be  allotted,  under  the  provisons  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
sas  and  Nebnw-  gress  approved  February  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty -seven, 
VoL24  i>  388    ^J^*^^^®^  **^^  -A.ct  to  provide  for  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to 
''^'      '    Indians  on  varions  reservations,  and  to  extend  the  protection  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  Territories  over  the  Indians,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  to  each  and  every  child  bom  of  a  recognized  member 
of  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missonri  tribe  of  Indians  since  the  completion  of 
allotments  to  said  tribe,  eighty  acres  of  land  within  the  reservation  of 
said  tribe  in  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  l^nd  upon  the  comple- 
8ale  o  f  lands  *^**^  thereof  to  offer  for  sale  the  remaining  lands  of  the  said  reservation, 
remaining.  at  the  proper  land  office,  upon  such  terms,  conditions,  and  regnla- 

FrovUos.  tions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  determine :  Provided,  That 

of  lot^l^N^r  "*  *^®  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  inquire  into  the  correctness  of  the 
1(11.  '  appraisment  made  under  authority  of  an  Act  of  Congress  approve<l 

Vol.  10,  p.  208.  August  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  of  lot  eight  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  section  nineteen,  township  one  north,  range  seven- 
teen east.  Sac  and  Fox  Reservation  lands  in  the  State  of  Nebraska; 
and  if  he  shall  be  satisfied  that  said  lot  was  appraised  at  more  than  its 
actual  value,  he  may  cause  the  same  to  be  sold  upon  the  same  terms 
as  the  other  lands  are  sold:  And  provided  further,  That  before  any  sale 
Consentof  Ind-  shall  be  made  of  said  lands  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  male  adults 
i<^»-  of  said  Indians  shall  first  be  obtained. 

Proceeds.  That  the  net  proceeds  arising  from  the  sales  of  lands,  as  provided  in 

section  one  of  this  Act,  shall  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  said  tribe  or 
shall  be  paid  to  said  Indians  per  ca]>ita,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  determine.  The  cost  of  the  advertisement  and  sale  of  said  lands 
shall  be  defrayed  from  the  first  proceeds  arising  therefrom. 

r28  StaU..    p.*  •.•  •  •  •  • 
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SHAWNEES.  Shftwnees. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author]  zed  and  directed    ^^""Jwju  "^' 
to  place  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Department,  to  the  credit  of  the  J^.**  *"^ 

Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
being  the  value  of  annuities  of  the  Shawnee  Indians  arising  under 
their  treaties  of  August  third,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-iive.  and    Vol.  7,  p.  51. 
May  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty -four,  transferred  to  the  Gnero-    YoLio,p.i06a 
kees  by  an  agreement  between  the  said  tribes,  dated  June  seventh, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  under  the  provisions  of  article  six- 
teen of  the  treaty  of  July  nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  -  Vol.  14,  p.  804. 
with  the  Cherokees,  the  saidsumtobe.apportioned  as  follows,  namely :     Apportion- 
Cherokee  national  fund,  fifty  thousand  dollars ;  (Cherokee  school  fund,  ment. 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars ;  Cherokee  Orphan  fund,  fifteen  thousand 
dollars ;  interest  on  these  several  snms  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum 
per  annum  from  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  to  be 
paid  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  April  first,  eighteen  hundred    VoL2i,p.70. 
and  eighty. 

EASTERN  SHAWNEES.  -,     .         ^ 

Eastern  Shaw- 

•  •  #  •  •  *  »         noea. 

This  amount  to  be  paid  per  capita  to  the  Enstern  Shawnees,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  now  to  their  credit  in  the 
United  States  Treasury,  being  the  residue  of  the  sum  dueby  the  United  Per  capita. 
States  to  said  Indians  for  cession  of  lands  under  the  third  article  of  the 
treaty  entered  into  b}r  said  band  with  the  United  States,  proclaimed 
October  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  nine  thousand  YoL15,p.5l4. 
and  seventy-nine  dollars  and  twelve  cents. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  hereby  is  authorized  to  301.]       *   **  ^' 
make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  facts  touching  the  so-called 
Ogden  Land  Company,  Hn  organization,  when  and  by  whom  formed, 
its  continued  existence  or  organization  to  this  date,  ii»  capital  stock,     ogden  liiind 
number  of  shares,  amount  or  face  value,  where  and  by  whom  held,  Company, 
its  liabilities  and  assets,  and  the  original  history  ot  the  alleged  claim     Investigation 
of  said  company  to  any  of  the  lands  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  directed, 
in  the  State  of  New  York^  and  any  and  all  evidences  of  title;  and  also 
the  condition  of  said  Indians,  their  progress  in  civilization  and  fitness 
for  citizenship,  their  number  and  system  of  government,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  allotting  their  lands  in  severalty,  and  to  make  to  Congress  a 
full  report  with  such  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  he  may 
deem  proper  in  view  of  all  the  facts  ascertained. 

Whereas  there  is  due  the  Wyandotte  Indians  from  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  as  ascertained  and  report<^d  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Afiairs  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  February  seventeenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  a  balance  "vVyandott4». 
of  fifteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-six  dollars  and  eighty 
cents;  and 

Whereas  there  are  absentee  Wyandotte  Indians,  who  are  poor  and 
homeless,  numbering  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hun- 
dred persons,  and  for  whom  no  provision  has  been  made : 

Therefore,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  purchase  for  said  absentee  Wyandotte  Indians  eighty  acres 
of  land  per  capita,  or  so  much  thereof  as  said  sum  of  fifteen  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty-six  dollars  and  eighty  cents  will  purchase,  at    PnroliaRe  of 
a  sum  not  to  exceed  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  acre ;  such  lands  to  l»">d  for  use  of 
be  purchased  from  the  Quapaw  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory,  or,  if  »^»ent««»- 
this  be  found  impracticable,  then  such  lands  shall  be  purchased  of 
other  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory,  where  the  land  may  be  most  con- 
veniently and    advantageously  obtained    by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior ;  said  lands  to  be  taken  in  allotments,  as  provided  for  in  the 
severalty  Act  of  Congress  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven,  and  amendments  thereto.    And'the  said  sum  of  fifteen  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty-six  dollars  and  eighty  cents,  so  due  to  said     v'V^T^"*?88 
Wyandotte  Indians,  is  hereby  apyiropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  '  ^'  * 

Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
purchase  of  the  lands  herein  and  hereby  provided  for. 
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\2S  State.,   p.     For  sapport  and  civilization  of  the  Apache  and  other  Indians  in 

JiDmoheM.  etc    -^^^ona  and  New  Mexico  who  have  been  or  may  be  collected  on  resor- 

AriMDiumd  New  vatious  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  one  hnndred  and  eighty-iive  then- 

Mexico.  sand  dollars :  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby 

Proviso  authorized,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  proper 

and  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  United 

Sale  of  timber,  titates,  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  a  quantity  of  timber,  not  excc^ed- 

Jio»riUa    Ueaer-  ing  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  value,  on  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Indian 

^^^^'^  Reservation,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  by  him  in  the  purchase  of  sheep 

and  goats  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  belonging  tueroto  as  will  best 
tend  to  promote  their  welfare  and  advance  tbem  in  civilization. 
^28  State.,   p.         .  .  »  .  ^  #• 

Hoopa  Yalley,     For  the  construction  of  a  wa^on  road  on  the  Hoopa  Valley  Indian 
California,  road.  Reservation  in  the  State  of  California  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  Captain  W.  E.  Dougherty,  United  States  Army,  acting 
Indian  agent  in  charge  of  said  Reservation,  to  the  Commissioner  ot 
Indian  Affairs,  dated  November  twenty-firnt,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-three,  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  nine  dollars.    The  work 
Srl^ML     Big  oi^  8<^id  road  to  be  performed  as  far  as  practicable  by  Indians. 
"Wind  River,     To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  remove  and  rebuild  the 
Wyoming.  bridge  across  the  Big  Wind  River  on  the  Shoshone  Indian  Reservation, 

in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars^  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 


[28   State.,  p. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Allotmente.  To  enable  the  President  to  cause,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 

VoL24,p.388.  February  el|2fhth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  entitled  ''An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians," 
such  Indian  reservations  as  in  his  judgment  are  advantageous  for  a^i- 
cultural  and  gazing  purposes  to  be  surveyed,  or  resurveyed,  for  the 
purposes  of  said  Act,  and  to  complete  the  allotment  of  the  same,  inelnd- 
mg  the  necessary  clerical  work  incident  thereto  in  the  field  and  in  the 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  delivery  of  trust  patents,  so  far  as  allot- 
ments shall  have  been  selected  under  said  act,  thirty  thousand  dol- 

Pvovitot.  lars :  Provided^  That  whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Secre- 

Leaees  permit  tary  of  the  Interior  that  by  reason  of  age,  disability  or  inability,  any 
*•**•  allottee  of  Indian  lands  under  this  or  former  Acts  of  Congress,  can  no"t 

personally  and  with  benefit  to  himself,  occupy  or  improve  his  allot- 
ment or  any  part  thereof  the  same  may  be  leaded  ui)on  such  terms, 
regulations,  and  conditions  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  live  years  for  farming  or  grazing  purposes,  or 
ten  years  for  mining  or  business  purposes :  Provided  further.  That  the 

Leases  of  enr-  Rurplus  lands  of  any  tribfe  may  be  leased  for  farming  purposes  by  the 
phis  lands  by  council  of  such  tribe  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  and  for  the 

same  term  of  years  as  is  now  allowed  in  the  c:ise  of  leases  for  grazing 
purposes. 

Actions  for  al-  That  all  persons  who  are  in  whole  or  in  part  of  Indian  blood  or 
lotmento  alle^red  descent  who  are  entitled  to  an  ullotmeut  of  land  under  any  law  of 
J®^®J"^^^**^y  Congress,  or  who  claim  to  be  so  entitled  to  land  under  any  allotment 

Act  or  under  any  grant  made  by  Congress,  or  who  claim  to  have  been 
unlawfully  denied  or  excluded  from  any  allotment  or  any  parcel  of 
land  to  which  they  claim  to  be  lawfully  entitled  by  virtue  of  any  Act 
of  Congress,  may  commence  and  prosecute  or  defend  any  action,  suit, 
or  proceeding  in  relation  to  their  ri^ht  thereto,  in  the  proper  circuit 
court  of  the  United  States.  And  said  circuit  courts  are  hereby  given 
jurisdiction  to  try  and  determine  any  action,  suit,  or  proceeding  aris- 
ing within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  involving  the  right  of  any 
person,  in  whole  or  in  part  of  Indian  blood  or  descent,  to  any  allot- 

Jndffmente       ™6J^t  of  land  under  any  law  or  treaty.     And  the  judgment  ^r  deeree 

*      of  any  such  court  in  favor  of  any  claimant  to  an  allotment  of  land 

shall  have  the  same  efiect.  when  properly  certified  to  the  Secretary  of 

the  Interior,  as  if  such  allotment  had  been  allowed  and  approved  by 

Lands  except- ^^™J  ^"*  ^^^  provision  shall  not  apply  to  any  lands  now  held  by 
ed.  either  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  nor  to  any  of  the  lands  within 

ProtUo.  ^^®  Quapaw  Indian  Agency:  Provided^  That  the  right  of  appeal  shall 

Appeal.  be  allowed  to  either  party  as  in  other  cases. 
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For  the  coDBtmction,  purohase,  and  use  of  iirigating  maobineTy  and    Irrigfttioo. 
appliances  on  Indian  reservations,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  subject  to  his  control,  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  contract  with  respon-    Fort  Hall,  Id*> 
sible  parties  for  the  construction  of  irrigating  canals  and  the  purciiase  ^' 
or  securing  of  water  supply  on  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation,  in    Irrigiitioii. 
the  State  of  Idaho,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  lands  of  said  res- 
ervation :  Provided^  That  tue  expense  of  constructing  said  canals  and    Protino. 
the  purchase  or  securing  of  water  supply  shall  be  paid  out  of  moneys    !£»?«»»«• 
belonging  to  the  said  Fort  Hall  Indians  now  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  benefit  of  said  Indians. 

•  •  •  •  • 

For  surveying  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory,  known  as  those  of  the     f28  Stat*.,  p. 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  in  conformity  to  the' laws  applicable  to  the^-1  j 

public  domain,  five  thousand  dollars;  and  any  unexpended  balance  ^jjurTemtory."* 
of  th()  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars   appropriated  by  sec- 
tion fifteen  of  the  Indian  appropriation  Act  approved  March  third,     -y.  ,  «-      -^ 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  is  hereby  made  available  and  may    ^***'  *''  P*  '*^' 
be  applied  to  the  same  purpose. 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  discretion,  to  nego- 
tiate through  Indian  inspectors  of  his  Department  with  an^  Indians 
for  the  surrender  of  portions  of  their  respective  reservations,  any  with  fiidlan*.*"* 
agreement  thus  negotiated  being  subject  to  subsequent  ratification  by 
Congress,  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  purpose  of  conducting  negotiations  with  the  Shoshone  and     ShoBhonea  and 
Arapaho  Indians  for  the  sale  and  relinquishment  of  certain  portions     n  Jto*tJlatlaiia 
of  their  reservation  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  to  the  United  States,  for  aaie  of  landa, 
one  thousand  dollars ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  detail  Wyoming, 
immediately  one  or  more  of  the  five  Indian  inspectors  to  make  an 
agreement  with  said  Indians :  Provided^  That  any  agreement  entered     Protiio. 
into  for  said  lands  shall  be  ratified  by  Congress  before  it  shall  become    R»tiflcatJon. 
binding. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized    j.  Kenneth 
and  directed  to  pay  to  J.  Kenneth  White  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  White, 
eighty-three  dollars  and  thirty -three  cents,  for  plans  and  tracings    Payment  to. 
furnished  by  him  of  buildings  for  new  Lower  Brule  Agency,  South 
Dakota,  under  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  out  of  the 
appropriation  of  fifty  thousand  doDars  appropriated  by  Act  approved     yo\.  27  p.G33. 
March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  "  for  removal  of         •»*»•• 
Lower  Brule  and  consolidating  with  Crow  Creek  Agency  in  South 
Dakota,  and  for  construction  ofagency  buildings  at  some  place  on  the 
Lower  Brule  Reservation,  and  to  complete  the  Indian  Industrial 
School  at  Chamberlain,  South  Dakota.'' 

To  pay  John  Palmier  for  buildings  and  improvements  at  Pine  Ridge    John  Palmier. 
Agency,  taken  by  the  Indian  Bureau  under  section  one  of  the  act    Payment  to. 
'    entitled  "An  Act  to  divide  a  portion  of  the  reservation  of  the  Sioux    ^ox  26.  n  94 
Nation  of  Indians  in  Dakota  into  separate  reservations  and  to  secure         *  ^<^  p* 
the  relinquishment  of  the  Indian  title  to  the  remainder,''  approved 
April  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars. 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carr^  out  the  provisions     [28   Stats.,  p. 
of  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  October  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ^A  ^     . 

ninety,  providing  for  the  assessment  of  damages  resnlting  to  nine  und  WinnehaKo 
hundred  and  forty-four  settlers  who  went  upon  the  Crow  Creek  and  reeervationa. 
Winnebago  Indian  Reservation  in  the  now  State  of  South  Dakota.     Payment   of 
between  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  ana  ^amagee  to  sei^ 
eighty- five,  and  the  seventeenth  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  fj.^"      remov 
eighty-five,  and  who  were  afterwards  removed  therefrom  by  the  Gov-     VoL  2«,  p.  860. 
ernment,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  dollars  and  nineteen  cents,  said  sum  being  the  amount 
found  due  after  careful  examination  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  recommended  by  him  for  payment  in  pursuance  of  said  Act  of    Additional 
-October  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety.    And  the  further  sum  of  claims. 
^  three  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is 
hereby  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing,  if  found  upon 
further  examination  to  be  entitled,  such  claimants  in  the  list  examined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  were  held  for  further  proof,  or 
which  were  erroneously  disallowed  because  of  incorrect  descriptions 
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of  the  lands  settled  npon,  thns  making  it  appear  that  they  were  not 

upon  lands  aflected  by  the  executive  order  of  Febraary  twenty-seventh, 

eighteen  hundred  andeiffhty-tive. 

Pine    Ri d  g e     'A'hat  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 

Acenoy,  S.  dSc.  to  reimburse,  out  of  any  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  for 

Payiiieut     for  the  support  of  the  Indian  schools  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thir- 

personal   loijues,  tieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  the  persons  employed  by  the 

S^hwL  ^^       *  Government  at  the  Ogalalla  Indian  Boarding  School  at  Pine  Ridge 

Agency,  South  Dakota,  who  lost  their  personal  property  by  the  lire 
which  destroyed  the  above  school  building  on  the  eighth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  while  said  employees  wore 
EWdoiice  engaged  in  saving  the  lives  of  the  pupils:  Provided,  That  claims  pre- 

sout<ed  for  adjudication  under  this  authority  shaU  be  supported  by 
sworn  and  competent  evidence  of  the  claimants  as  to  the  value  of  the 
Limit.  property  destroyed :  Providedf  That  no  more  than  one  thousand  five 

Cherokee   Na-  hundrea  dollars  be  expended  for  this  purpose. 
tioD.  For  the  purpose  of  continuing  and  completing  the  appraisal  of 

Appraising  in-  improvements  of  intruders  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  under  the  pro- 
trmiew     prop-  y^^^^^^  ^f  tbo  Act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three, 
vol.  27,  p,  643.  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars. 
StockbridgeH     To  enable  the  Secretiiry  of  the  Interipr  to  pay  the  Stockbridso  and 
andManncen.      Munsee  Indians  in  Wisconsin  the  amount  received  by  the  United 
Faymeut  to.     spates  and  covered  into  the  Treasury,  collected  by  the  Government  in 
certain  suits  for  timber  cut  and  removed  from  the  reservation  of  said 
Indians,  throe  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty -seven  dollars  and  six- 
teen cents.    Said  sum  to  be  paid  said  Indians  per  capita. 

»  «  #  «  • 

(28  StaU.,    p.     To  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  five  commissioners  appointed  to 

ol  1     Setn      **^®  ^  census  of  the  Old  Settlers  Cherokees,  five  thousand  dollars,  the 

Cherokees?       *  same  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount  awarded  to  said  Indians  by 

Com  miss  ion. judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  dated  June  sixth,  eighteen  hundred 

for  census.  and  ninety -three,  and  reimbursed  to  the  United  States, 

i'ort,  p.45l. 

(28  Stats.,  p.  Skc.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authoriKod  and 
^^^]  directed  to  place  upon  the  books  of  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  tlie 

certain  bomls  to®®^®***^^  Indian  tribes  interested  therein,  the  face  value  of  certain 
he  credited  to  In-  uonpaying  State  bonds  or  stocks,  including  certain  abstracted  bonds 
dinns.  described  on  pages  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  and  one  hundred  and 

fifty-four    (»f   Annual   Estimates    for    the  fiscal  year    ending  June 
thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five  (House  Executive  Docu- 
ment Numbered  five,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session),  to  draw 
Int^reiit.  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  per  annum,  as  provided  by  the  Act 

Vol.  21,  p.  70.     of  April  one,  eighteen  huudred  and  eighty;  and  thereupon  said  State 
Disposal  of  ijonds  or  stocks  shall  become  the  property  of  the  United  States. 
Interest  on     ^^^*^  ^'^^^  payment  of  interest  on  said  bonds  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
bonds.  June  thirtieth,  eigliteen  hundred  and  niuety  four,  seventy-eight  thou- 

Froviso.  Hand  three  hundred  and  twenty  dollars:  Vrovidedj  That  the  Secretary 

Clainis^H'^^nst  ^*  ^^^  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of 
ChifkasawstolK"  ^be  claim  of  W.  B.  Monson,  of  Denison,  T«'xas,  against  the  Chickasaw 
examined.  tribe  of  Indians  for  the  amounts  named  in  certain  orders  or  drafts 

drawn  by  R.  H.  Saunders  in  favor  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Denison,  Texas,  dated  December  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty, 
and  directed  to  Honorable  Robert  L.  Boyd,  auditor,  Chickasaw  Nation, 
Indian  Territory,  and  by  him  accepted  .January  sixth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one,  and  to  make  a  full  report  of  the  finding  of  the 
facts  to  Congress  in  December  next. 


[28    SUts.,  p. 

AGUKKMKNT  WITH  THE  Y 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


^^*J  AGUKKMKNT  WITH  THK  YANKTON  SIOUX  OR  DAKOTA  1NDIAN.S,  IN 


Ac  reemen  t 

Sioux,  in*South     ^^'^'  ^2'  '^^^  following  agreement,  made  by  .7.  C.  Adams  and  John  J. 

Dakotu,  ratified.  Cole,  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  with  the  chiefs, 
headmen,  and  other  male  adults  of  the  Yankton  tribe  of  Sioaz  or 
Dakota  Indians  upon  the  Yankton  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  ftnd 
ninety-two,  and  now  on  file  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
signed  by  said  commissioners  on  behalf  of  the  United  Statee,  and  by 
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Cbarlea  Martin,  Edgar  Lee,  Charles  Jones,  Isaac  Hepikigan,  Stephen 
Cloud  Elk,  Edward  Yellow  Bird,  Iron  Lingthing,  Eli  Brock  Way,  Alex' 
Brunot  Francis  Willard,  Louis  Shnnk,  Joseph  Caje,  Albion  Hitika, 
John  Selwyn,  Charles  Kee,  Joseph  Cook,  Brigham  Youn^,  William 
Uighrock,  Frank  Felix,  and  Philip  Ree,  on  behalf  of  the  said  Yankton 
tribe  of  8ionx  Indians,  is  hereby  accepted,  ratiiied,  and  coutirmed. 

AR'nCLES  OF  AGREEMENT. 

Whereas  J.  C.  Adams  and  John  J.  Cole,  duly  appointed  commis-     CommisBion- 
sioners  on  the  pnrt  of  the  United  States,  did,  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  ^'''' 
I^ecember,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  conclude  an  agreement 
with  the  chiefs,  headmen,  and  other  male  adults  of  the  Yankton  tribe 
of  Sioux  or  Dacotah  Indians  upon  the  Yankton  Reservation,  in  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  which  said  agreement  is  as  follows:  v  i  97     ten 

Whereas  a  clause  in  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  current  *^oL  27,  p.  «33. 
and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department,  and  for  fulfilling 
treaty  stipulations  with  various  Indian  tribes,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  thirtieth  (30th),  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three  (1893)^ 
and  for  other  purposes,  approved  Jul^l3th,  1892,  authorizes  the  ^'Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  negotiate  with  any  Indians  for  the  surrender 
of  portions  of  their  respective  reservations,  any  agreement  thus  nego- 
tiated being  subject  to  subsequent  ratification  by  Congress;''  and 

Whereas  the  Yankton  tribe  of  Dacotah — now  spelled  Dakota  and  so 
spelled  in  this  agreement — or  Sioux  Indians  is  willing  to  dispose  of  a 
portion  of  the  land  set  apart  and  reserved  to  said  tribe,  by  the  first 
article  of  the  treaty  of  April  (19th)  nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  (1858),  between  said  tribe  and  the  United  States,  and  situ- 
ated in  the  State  of  South  Dakota : 

Now,  therefore^  this  agreement  made  and  entered  into  in  pursuance 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  thirteenth  (13th), 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two  (1892),  at  the  Yankton  Indian 
Agency,  South  Dakota,  by  J.  C.  Adams  of  Welister,  S.  D.,  John  J. 
Cole  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  I.  W.  French  of  the  State  of  Neb.,  on  the 
part  of  the  Unite<l  States,  duly  authorized  and  empowered  thereto,  and 
the  chiefs,  headmen,  and  other  male  adult  members  of  said  Yankton 
tribe  of  Indians,  wituesseth: 

Articlk  I. 

The  Yankton  tribe  of  Dakota  or  Sioux  Indians  hereby  cede,  sell,   •Unallotted 
relinquish,  and  convey  to  the  United  States  all  thcdr  claim,  right,  titlo,  Ands  ceded, 
and  interest  in  and  to  all  the  unallotted  lands  within  the  limits  of  the 
reservation  set  apart  to  said  Indians  as  aforesaid. 

AUTICLE  II. 

In  consideration  for  the  lands  ceded,  Mold,  relinquished,  and  con-     Consideration, 
veyed  to  the  United  States  as  aforesaid,  the  United  States  stipulates 
and  agrees  to  pay  to  the  said  Yankton  tribe  of  Sioux  Indians  the 
sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($6(X),000),  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided for. 

Article  III. 

Section  1.  Sixty  days  after  the  ratification  of  this  agreement  by    f,    .  ^ 

Congress,  or  at  the  time  of  the  first  interest  payment,  the  United  per  caplS!!^"*  ° 
States  shall  pay  to  the  said  Yankton  tribe  of  Sioux  Indians,  in  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States,  out  of  the  principal  sum  stipulated  in 
Article  II,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($100,000),  to  be 
divided  among  the  members  of  the  tribe  per  capita.  No  interest  shall 
be  paid  by  the  United  States  on  this  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
($100,000). 

Section  2.  The  remainder  of  the  purchase  money  or  principal  sum  pan^. 
stipulated  in  Article  II,  amounting  to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
($500,0(X)),  shall  constitute  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  tribe, 
which  shall  be  placed  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  said  Yankton  tribe  of  Sioux  Indians,  upon  which  the 
United  States  shall  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  perceutum  (5)  per  interest. 
annum  from  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three  (Janu- 
ary Ist,  1893),  the  interest  to  be  paid  and  used  as  hereinafter  provided 
for. 
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Article  IV. 

Payment  of     The  ftmd  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($500,000)  of  the  princi- 
°  '  pal  sum,  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Yankton  tribe  of  8ionx  IndiaiiB,  as 

provided  for  in  Article  III,  shall  be  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
United  States  after  twenty-five  years,  in  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States.  But  during  the  trust  period  of  twenty-five  years,  if  the  neces> 
sities  of  the  Indians  shall  require  it,  the  United  States  may  pay  such 
part  of  the  principal  sum  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  recom- 
mend, not  exceeding  $20,000  in  any  one  year.  At  the  payment  of  such 
sum  it  shall  be  deducted  f^om  the  principal  sum  in  the  Treasury,  and 
the  United  States  shall  thereafter  pay  interest  on  the  remainder. 

Articlb  V. 

Distribation  of     SECTION  1.  Out  of  the  interest  due  to  the  Yankton  tribe  of  Sioux 
IntflaDMt.  Indians  by  the  stipulations  of  Article  III,  the  United  States  may  set 

aside  and  use  for  tne  benefit  of  the  tribe,  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  determine,  as  follows :  For  the  care  and  maiu- 
tehance  of  such  orphans,  and  aged,  infirm,  or  other  helpless  nersona 
of  the  Yankton  tribe  of  Sioux  Indians,  as  may  be  unable  to  take  care 
of  themselves ;  for  schools  and  educational  purposes  for  the  said  tribe; 
and  for  courts  of  Justice  and  other  local  institutions  for  the  benefit  of 
said  tribe,  such  sum  of  money  annually  as  may  be  necessary  for  these 
purposes,  with  the  help  of  Congress  herein  stipulated,  which  sunt 
shall  not  exceed  six  thousand  dollars  ($6,000)  in  any  one  year:  Pro- 
Provito,  vided.  That  Congress  shall  appropriate,  for  the  same  purposes,  and 

Eonal  amount  during  the  same  time,  out  of  any  money  not  belonging  to  the  Yank- 
P^f^^  ^^^'^^  ton  Indians,  an  amount  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  sum  set  aside 

firom  the  interest  due  to  the  Indians  as  above  provided  for. 

DistrlbatioD  of     SECTION  2.  When  the  Yankton  tribe  of  Sioux  Indians  shall  have 

fund  when  title  received  from  the  United  States  a  complete  title  to  their  allotted  lands, 

oomnleted***  ^  *^^  shall  have  assumed  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizen- 

'^  ship,  so  that  the  fund  provided  for  iu  section  1  of  this  article  is  no 

longer  needed  for  the  purposes  therein  named,  any  balance  on  hand 

shall  be  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe  as  the  Secretary  of 

the  Interior  shall  determine. 

Article  VI. 

Per  capita  die-     After  disposing  of  the  sum  provided  for  in  Article  V,  the  remainder 
tribution.  of  the  interest  due  on  the  purchase  money  as  stipulated  in  Article  III 

shall  be  paid  to  the  Yankton  tribe  of  Sioux  Indians  semiannually,  one- 
half  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  and  one-half  on  the  thirty-first  day 
of  December  of  each  year,  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  and 
divided  among  them  per  capita.  The  first  interest  payment  being 
made  on  June  30th,  18U3,  if  this  agreement  shall  have  been  ratified. 

Article  VII. 

Coins  to  adult     In  addition  to  the  stipulations  in  the  preceding  articles,  upon  the 
malea.  ratification  of  this  agreement  by  Congress,  the  United  States  shall 

pay  to  the  Yankton  tribe  of  Sioux  Indians  as  follows :  To  each  person 
whose  name  is  signed  to  this  agreement  and  to  each  other  male  mem- 
ber of  the  tribe  who  is  eighteen  years  old  or  older  at  the  date  of  this 
agreement,  twenty  dollars  ($20)  in  one  donble  eagle,  struck  in  the 
year  1892  as  a  memorial  of  this  agreement.  If  coins  of  the  date  named 
are  not  in  the  Treasury  coins  of  another  date  may  be  substituteil 
therefor.  The  payment  provided  for  in  this  article  shall  not  apply 
upon  the  principle  sum  stipulated  in  Article  II,  nor  upon  the  interest 
thereon  stipulated  in  Article  III,  but  shall  be  in  addition  thereto. 

Article  VIII. 

Bnildings.  etc.  Such  part  of  the  surplus  lands  hereby  ceded  and  sold  to  the  United 
States,  as  may  now  be  occupied  by  the  United  States  for  agency, 
scIiooIh,  and  other  purposes,  shall  be  reserved  from  sale  to  settlers 
until  they  are  no  longer  reciuired  for  such  purposes.  But  all  other 
lands  included  in  this  sale  shall,  immediately  after  the  ratification  of 
Ihi9  agreement  by  Congress,  be  offered  for  sale  through  the  proper 
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laDfl  office,  to  be  disponed  of  under  tbe  exinting  land  laws  of  the  United 
States,  to  actual  and  bona  fide  settlers  only. 

Article  IX. 

During  the  trust  period  of  twenty-five  years,  such  part  of  the  lands  LeAsea  permii- 
which  have  been  allotted  to  members  of  the  Yankton  tribe  of  Indians  ^<^* 
in  severalty,  as  the  owner  thereof  can  not  cultivate  or  otherwise  use 
advantageously,  may  be  leased  for  one  or  more  years  at  a  time.  But 
such  leasing  shall  be  subject  to  the  a|)provnl  of  the  Yankton  Indian 
agent  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Coinniissioner  of  Indian  Afi'airs ; 
and  provided  that  such  leasing  shall  not  in  any  case  interfere  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  allotted  lauds  by  the  owner  thereof  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  ability  of  such  owner  to  improve  and  cultivate  his  hold- 
ings. The  intent  of  this  provision  is  to  compel  every  owner  of  allotted  ' 
lands  to  cultivate  the  same  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability  to  do  so. 
before  he  shall  have  the  privilege  of  leasing  any  part  thereof,  ana 
then  he  shall  have  the  right  to  lease  only  such  surplus  of  his  holdings 
as  he  is  wholly  unable  to  cultivate  or  use  advantageously.  This  pro- 
vision shall  apply  alike  to  both  sexes,  and  to  all  aces,  parents,  acting 
for  their  children  who  are  under  their  control,  and  the  Yankton  Indian 
agent  acting  for  minor  orphans  who  have  no  guardians. 

Article  X. 

Any  religions  sooiety,  or  other  organization  now  occupying  under  Lands  for  n- 
proper  authority  for  religious  or  educational  work  among  tne  Indians  hfiioua  uses, 
any  of  the  land  under  this  agreement  ceded  to  the  United  States,  shall 
haVe  the  right  for  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  this 
agreement  within  which  to  purchase  the  land  so  occupied  at  a  valua- 
tion fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  shall  not  be  lees 
than  the  average  price  paid  to  the  Indians  for  these  surplus  lands. 

Article  XI. 

If  any  member  of  the  Yankton  tribe  of  Sioux  Indians  shall  within    Lsnds  of  Indi- 
twenty-five  years  die  without  heirs,  his  or  her  property,  real  and  per-  J8?t,^JJ?*  ^'^^' 
sonal,  including  allotted  lands,  shall  be  sold  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  shall  be  added 
to  the  fund  provided  for  in  Article  V  for  schools  and  other  purposes. 

Article  XII. 

No  part  of  the  principal  or  interest  stipulated  to  be  paid  to  the  , Prior  depred*. 
Yankton  tribe  of  Sioux  Indians,  nnder  the  provisions  of  this  agreed  V^*  ^*  *®  ^ 
ment,  shall  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  debts,  claims,  judgments,  or  "®""®^*** 
demands  against  said  Indians  for  damages  or  depredations  claimed  to 
have  been  committed  prior  to  the  signing  of  this  agreement. 

Article  XIII. 

All  persons  who  have  been  allotted  lands  on  the  reservation  Tribal  rights, 
described  in  this  agreement  and  who  are  now  recognized  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Yankton  tribe  of  Sioux  Indians,  including  mixed-bloods, 
whether  their  white  blood  comes  from  the  paternal  or  maternal  side, 
and  the  children  born  to  them,  shall  enjoy  the  undisturbed  and 
peaceable  possession  of  their  arllotted  lauds,  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  the  right*  and  privileges  of  the  tribe  enjoyed  by  full-blood 
Indians. 

Article  XIV. 

All  allotments  of  lands  in  severalty  to  members  of  the  Yankton    Allotments  to 
tribe  of  Sioux  Indians,  not  yet  confirmed  by  the  Government,  shall  be  couflrmed. 
be  confirmed  as  speedily  as  possible,  correcting  any  errors  in  same, 
and  Congress  shall  never  pass  any  act  alienating  any  part  of  the^Q 

allotted  lftnd0  irow  the  Xudians, 
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AnxicLK  XV. 

Pftyment  of  The  claim  of  fifty-one  Yankton  Sionx  Indians,  who  were  employed 
eoonta.  as  scouts  by  General  Alf.  Sully  in  1864,  for  additional  conipensation 

at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  ($225)  each,  ajj^^re- 
p:ating  the  sum  of  eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars  ($11,475)  is  hereby  recognized  as  just,  and  within  ninety  days 
(90)  aft-er  the  ratification  of  this  agreement  by  Congress  the  saine 
shall  be  paid  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  to  the  said  scotits 
or  to  their  heirs. 

Articlk  XVI. 

Pipestone  Res-     If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  qncstions  the  ownership  of 

eryfttion.  the  Pipestone  Reservation  by  the  Yankton  Tribe  of  Sioux  Indians, 

Title  to  be  ad-  under  the  treaty  of  April  lUth,  1858,  including  the  fee  to  the  laud  ae 

Judicated.  well  as  the  ri^ht  to  work  the  quarries,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

shall  as  8pee<lily  as  possible  refer  the  matter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  IFnited  States,  to  be  decided  b}'  that  tribunal.  And  the  United 
States  shall  furnish,  without  cost  to  the  Yankton  Indians,  at  leaet 
one  competent  attorney  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  tribe  before 
the  court. 

If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not,  within  one  year  after  the 
ratification  of  this  agreement  by  CongrcKS,  refer  the  question  of  the 
ownership  of  the  said  Pipestone  Reservation  to  the  Supreme  Court,  as 
provided  for  above,  such  failure  upon  his  part  shall  be  construed  as, 
and  shall  be,  a  waiver  by  the  Uuitt^d  States  of  all  rights  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  said  Pipestone  Keservatiou,  and  the  same  shall  thereafter 
be  solely  the  property  of  the  Yankton  tribe  of  the  Sioux  Indians, 
including  the  fee  to  the  laud. 

AitTICLE  XVII. 

IntoxloantH  No  intoxicating  liquors  nor  otner  intoxicants  shall  ever  be  sold  or 
prohibited.  given  away  upon  any  of  the  lands  by  this  agreement  ceded  and  sold 

to  the  United  States,  nor  ui>on  any  other  lands  within  or  com]irising 
the  reservations  of  the  Yankton  Sioux  or  Dakota  Indians  as  described 
in  the  treaty  between  the  said  Indians  and  the  United  States,  dated 
April  19th,  1858,  and  as  afterwards  surveyed  and  set  ofi*  to  the  said 
«  Indians.  The  penalty  for  the  violation  of  this  provision  shall  be  such 
as  Congress  may  prescribe  in  the  act  ratifying  this  agreement. 

Article  XVIII. 

Former  treaty  Nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  be  construed  to  abrogate  the  treaty 
in  force.  of  April  19th,  1858,  between  the  Yankton  tribe  of  Sioux  Indiaus  and 

Vol.  IJ,  p.  318.  i^jj^j  United  States.  And  after  the  signing  of  this  agreement,  and  its 
ratification  by  Congress,  all  provisions  of  the  said  treaty  of  April  19th, 
1858,  shall  be  in  full  force  and  efi'ect,  the  same  as  though  this  agree- 
ment had  not  been  made,  and  the  said  Yankton  Indians  shall  continue 
to  receive  their  annuities  under  the  said  treaty  of  April  19th,  1858. 

Akticle  XIX. 

Copy  of  ratified  When  this  agreement  shall  have  been  ratified  by  Congress,  an 
Agroement.  ofticial  copy  of  the  act  of  ratification  shall  be  engrossed,  in  copying 

ink,  on  paper  of  the  size  this  agreement  is  written  upon,  and  sent  to 
the  Yankton  Indian  agent  to  be  copied  by  letter  press  in  the  "  Agree- 
ment Book^'  of  the  Yankton  Indians. 

Article  XX. 

Sif^nlng  agree-  For  the  purpose  of  this  agreement,  all  young  men  of  the  Yankton 
ment.  tribe  of  Sioux  Indians,  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older,  shall  be  con- 

sidered adults,  and  this  agreement,  when  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
male  adult  members  of  the  said  tribe,  shall  be  binding  upon  the  Yank- 
ton tribe  of  Sioux  Indians.  It  shall  not,  however,  be  binding  upon  the 
United  States  until  ratified  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  but 
shall  as  soon  as  so  ratified  become  fully  operative  from  its  date.  A 
refusal  by  Congress  to  ratify  this  agreement  shall  release  the  said 
Yankton  Indians  under  it. 
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In  witness  whereof^  tlie  said  J.  C.  Adams,  John  J.  Cole,  and  J.  W. 
French,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  chiefs,  headmen,  and 
other  adult  male  Indians,  on  the  part  of  the  said  Yankton  tribe  of  Sioux 
or  Dakota— spelled  also  Dacotah— Indians,  have  hereunto  set  their 
hands  and  affixed  their  seals. 

Done  at  the  Yankton  Indian  agency.  Greenwood,  South  Dakota, 
this  tliirty-iirst  day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two 
(Dec.  31st,  1892). 

JAME8  C.  Adams,     [seal.] 
John  J.  Cole.        [seal.] 

The  foregoing  articles  of  agreement  having  hefen  read  in  open  council, 
and  fully  explained  to  us,  we,the  undersigned,rhierH,headmen,and  other 
adult  male  members  of  the  Yankton  tribe  of  Sioux  Indians,  do  hereby 
consent  and  agree  to  all  the  stipulations  tlierein  contained. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals  of  date  as  above. 
Wicahaokdeun  (William  T.  Selwyn),  seal;  and  others: 

Therefore, 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the    Agreement 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  said  agreement  confirmed, 
be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  provisions  of  this  Act  into    AmountpUced 
eiiect  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  mtmeys  in  the  Treasury  to  credit  of  In- 
uot  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  dians. 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  of  which  amount  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  said 
tribe  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  bear  interest  at    interest, 
the  rate  of  five  per  centum  per  annum  from  the  first  day  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety -three,  said  interest  to  be  paid  and  dis- 
tributed to  said  tribe  as  provided  in  articles  five  and  six  of  said 
agreement.    Of  the  amount  herein  appropriated  one  hundred  thousand    j^,  m  edlateiy 
dollars  shall  be  immediately  available  to  be  paid  to  said  tribe,  aSftvaOable. 
provided  in  section  one  of  article  three  of  said  agreement.     There  is 
also  hereby  appropriated  the  further  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  or    Preaentato 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  which  sum  shall  be  immediately  adults, 
available,  to  be  paid  to  the  adult  male  members  of  said  tribe,  as  pro- 
vided in  article  seven  of  said  agreement.      There   is   also  hereby 
appropriated  the  fnrther  sum  of  eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and  ^^^j^™ •'*''•*** 
seven ty-fivedollars,  which  sum  shall  be  immediately  available, to  be  paid 
as  provided  in  article  fifteen  of  said  agreement:     Provided^  That  none 
of  the  money  to  be  paid  to  said  Indians  under  the  terms  of  said  agree-    p'"?''**^**  ^, 
ment,  nor  any  of  the  interest  thereon,  shall  be  subject  to  the  payment  tion"°'    ©preaa^ 
of  any  claims,  judgments,  or  demands  against  said  Indians  for  damages 
or  depredations  claimed  to  have -been  committed  prior  to  the  signing 
of  said  agreement. 

That  the  lands  by  said  agreement  ceded,  to  the  United  States  shall.     Lands  opened 
upon  proclamation  by  the  President,  be  opened  to  settlement,  and  shall  {**J^**"™f»"***^iSlf 
be  snbject  to  disposal  only  under  the  homestead  and  town-site  laws  of  ^^"***  *  ••*"•• 
the  United  States,  excepting  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  in 
each  Congressional  township,  which  shall  be  reserved  for  common- 
school  pui'poses  and  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota : 
Providedf  That  each  settler  on  said  lauds  shall,  in  addition  to  the  fees    provUo. 
provided  by  law,  pay  to  the  United  States  for  the  lands  so  taken  by  him    Additional  nay- 
the  sum  of  three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  acre,  of  which  sum  ™«ot  by  settlers, 
he  shall  pay  fifty  cents  at  the  tinu)  of  making  his  original  entry  and 
the  balance  before  making  final  proof  and  receiving  a  certificate  of  final 
entry;   but  the  rights  of  honorably  discharged  Union  soldiers  and     Soldiers  and 
sailors,  as  defined  and  described  in  sections  twenty-three  hundred  and  aailora. 
four  and  twenty-three  hundred  and  five  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  0305  ^''*422^^ 
United  States,  shall  not  be  abridged  except  as  to  the  sum  to  be  paid  as        «  P-      • 
aforesaid. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  upon  proper  plats  and  description  P»t«nte  to  In- 
beiuff  furnished,  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  patents  to  Charles  Picotte  t^^preters. 
and  r^'elix  Brunot,  and  W.  T.  Selwyn,  United  States  interpreters,  for 
not  to  exceed  one  acre  of  land  each,  so  as  t-o  embrace  their  nouses  near 
the  agency  buildings  upon  said  reservation,  but  not  to  embrace  any 
buildings  owned  by  the  Government,  upon  the  payment  by  each  of 
Baid  persons  of  the  sum  of  three  dollars  and  seventy -five  cents. 

IWT  94— VOL  n ^29 
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SalA,  «tii.,  of  In-     That  every  person  who  shall  sell  or  give  away  any  intoxicating liqnon 
tosdoantsprohib-  ^p  other  intoxicants  upon  any  of  the  lands  by  said  agreement  ceded, 

or  upon  any  of  the  lands  included  in  the  Yankton  Sioux  Indian  Reaer- 
_    .  .  vation  as  created  by  the  treaty  of  April  nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred 

™  and  fifty -eight,  shall  be  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 

two  years  and  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  three  hundred  dollars. 

[28StatMP.320.]  aGKKEMENT  WITH  THE  YAKIMA  NATION  OP  INDIANS  IN  WA8HINOTOX. 

Agreement  Sec.  13.  That  the  following  agreement  entered  into  by  John  Lane, 
^th  Yajdmaii  in  special  United  States  Indian  agent,  and  Lewis  T.  Erwin,  United  States 
WMhiugtonrati-  ju^^jan  agent, Yakima,  duly  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  that  behalf,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  head  chief,  chiefs,  headmen, 
and  principal  men  of  the  several  tribes  and  bauds  composing  the 
Yakima  Nation  of  Indians,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  of  the  other 
part,  bearing  date  the  eighth  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-four,  and  now  on  hie  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Afi'airs,  is  hereby  accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed. 

CommiMloners.  Whereas  John  Lane,  special  U.  S.  Indian  agent,  and  Lewis  T.  Erwin, 
U.  S.  Indian  agent  for  the  Yakima  Indian  Agency,  duly  appointed 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  did,  on  the  eighth  day 
of  January,  1894,  conclude  an  agreement  with  the  following  tribes  and 
bands  of  Indians,  viz. :  Yakimas,  Palouses,  Pisquouses,Wenat«hapam8, 
Klickitas,  Klingnits,  Kou  was  si\y  us,  Li  ay  was,  ShinpahSy  Wish  hamSy 
Shy  iks,  (Jche  chotes,  Kah  milt  pahs,  and  Se  ap  cats,  all  constitutinn: 
what  is  known  as  the  Yakima  Nation  of  Indians,  bv  tiieir  chiefs,  head- 
men, and  principal  men,  embracing  a  majority  of  all  male  adnlt  Indians 
belonging  to  the  Yakima  Nation  of  Indians  aforesaid,  which  said 
agreement  is  as  follows:  Wliereas  a  certain  right  of  fishery  was  dnly 
provided  for  in  article  ten  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  these  Indians 
oy  the  United  States  in  the  year  1855  and  ratified  by  Congress  on 
March  8,  1859.  which  said  article  reads  as  follows,  to  wit: 

yoL12,p.954.  ^'Article  10.  And  provided,  That  there  is  also  reserved  and  set 
apart  from  the  lands  ceded  by  this  treaty,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  aforesaid  C(mfe<l orated  Tribes  and  Bands,  a  tract  of  land  not 
exceeding  in  quantity  one  township  of  six  miles  square,  situated  at  the 
forks  of  tho  Pisijuouse  or  Wenatshapum  River,  and  known  as  the 
'^Wenatshapam  Fishery,"  which  said  reservation  shall  be  surveyed 
and  marked  out  whenever  the  President  may  direct,  and  be  subject  to 
the  same  provisions  and  restrictions  as  other  Indian  reservations ;'' and 
Whereas  a  certain  tract  of  land  was  duly  surveyed  and  set  apart,  in 
the  year  1893,  by  the  United  States  in  fulfillment  of  the  agreement,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  be  performed  as  set  forth  in  said 
article  10  of  said  treaty  of  1855,  as  aforesaid,  which  said  tract  of  land  is 
known  as  the  Weuatshapam  Fishery,  and  is  described  as  follows,  to  wit : 
'*And  provided.  That  there  is  also  reserved  and  set  apart,  from  the 
lands  ceded  by  this  treaty,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  aforesaid 
Confederated  Tribes  and  Bands,  a  tract  of  laud  not  exceeding  in  quan- 
tity one  township  of  six  miles  square,  situated  at  the  forks  of  the 
Pisquouse  or  Weuatshapam  River,  and  known  as  the  '^ Weuatshapam 
Fishery,"  which  said  reservation  shall  be  surveyed  and  marked  out 
whenever  the  President  maj*  direct,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  provi- 
sions and  restrictions  as  other  Indian  Reservations^"  and 

Whereas  the  said  Indians  have  found  the  said  right  of  fishery  and 
the  said  fishery  above  described  of  little  use  or  benefit  to  them,  and 
are  willing  t;0  dispose  of  the  same  to  the  United  States,  therefore,  in 
order  to  carry  out  such  purpose,  it  is  hereby  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  ^U. 

fliTl?v*HSht     Th®«aJf*  Indians  hereby  cede  and  relinquish  to  the  United  States 
oeded.  all  their  right,  title,  interest,  claim,  and  demand  of  whatsover  name 

or  nature  of  in,  and  to  all  their  right  of  fishery,  as  set  forth  in  article 
10  of  said  treaty  aforesaid,  and  also  all  their  right,  title,  interest,  claim, 
or  demand  of,  in,  and  to  said  laud  above  described,  or  any  corrected 
description  thereof  and  known  as  the  Weuatshapam  fishery. 

Article  II. 

Consideration.      In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  cession  and  relinqaishment  the 
United  States  hereby  agrees  to  pay  or  expend  through  their  Ttnii^n 
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Agent,  Yakima  Agency,  twenty  thousand  dollars,  which  said  sum  is 

to  be  deposited  in  a  United  8tates  depository  for  their  use  and  benefit 

as  soon  as  approved  by  Congress,  and  subject  to  their  order,  the 

Indians  reserving  the  right  to  dispose  of  said  money  as  they  may 

decide  in  general  council  to  be  held  by  them  and  for  that  purpose. 

After  the  ratification  of  this  agreement  by  Congress  and  the  further    Other  lanAs  to 

consideration  that  the  Indians  known  as  the  Wenatshapam  Indians,  resident Indiaiis, 

residing  on  the  Wenatchee  Kiver,  Stat«  of  Washington,  shall  have 

land  allotted  to  them  in  severalty  in  the  vicinity  of  where  they  now 

reside,  or  elsewhere,  as  they  may  select,  in  accordance  with  article  4 

of  the  general  allotment  law.  . 

Article  III. 

This  agreement  shall  not  be  binding  upon  either  party  nntil  ratified    Ratiiicatiop. 
by  Congress. 

Dated  and  signed  at  Fort  Simcoe,  Yakima  Agenoy,  Washington! 
January  8, 1894. 

John  Lane,  [seal.] 

Special  U.  S.  Indian  Agent, 
Lewis  T.  Erwin,      [seal.] 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent.  Yakima  Commissioners. 

Th^  foregoing  article  of  agreement  having  been  fully  explained  to  ns 
in  open  conncil  we,  the  undersigned,  chiefs,  headmen,  and  principal 
men  of  the  several  tribes  and  bands  composing  the  Yakima  Nation  of 
Indians  in  the  State  of  Washington,  do  nereby  consent  and  agree  to 
all  the  stipulations  therein  contained. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals  at  Yakima  Agency,  Washington,  this    Signed, 
eighth  da^  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety -four. 

Joe  Stwire,  his  z  mark,  seal;  and  others: 

Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the    Agreement 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  said  agree-  confirmed, 
ment  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is  accepted,  ratified,  nnd  confirmed. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  agreement  and  ratification  into     Amount    for 
effect,  there  is  nereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  Indians, 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  to 
be  paid  to  the  Indian  agent  of  the  Yakima  Indian  Agency,  to  be 
expended  by  him  as  provided  in  the  second  article  of  said  agreement, 
in  such  manner  and  in  such  sums  as  may  be  decided  upon  by  the 
general  council  of  the  Yakima  Nation  of  Indians,  convened  and  held    i^nde reetored 
for  that  purpose.    And  the  land  so  ceded  and  relinquished  is  hereby  to  public  domain, 
restored  to  the  public  domain,  subject  to  the  land  laws  of  the  United    Proviso*, 
States:    Provided,   That  the  Indians,  known  as  the  Wenatshapam    Allotments  to 
Indians,  residing  on  the  Wenatchee  River,  State  of   Washington,  ^°****°*' 
shall  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  taking  allotments  of  land  in  severalty 
under  the  fourth  section  of  the  general  allotment  Act  of  eighteen     y^j  j.       ^gg, 
hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  amended  Act  of  eighteen  hundred    Vol.  zSj  p.  794. 
and  ninety-one,  as  contemplated  by  the  second  article  of  said  agree- 
ment: And  provided  fitrtheTf  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Indian     Payment, 
agent  of  the  Yakima  Indian  Agency  to  see  that  the  Wenatshapam  and 
other  Indians  living. on  the  Wenatchee  River,  State  of  Waanington, 
shall  receive  and  have  paid  to  them  their  full  and  pro  rata  share  of  said 
moneys. 

agreement  with  the   CCEUR  D*ALENE   INDIANS  IN  IDAHO. 


Sec.  14.  The  following  agreement  entered  into  by  John  Lane,  United    ^f  5^ie^^*] 
States  special  Indian  agent,  on  the  part  of  the  TInited  States,  duly  with  the   Cceur 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  that  behalf,  of  the  one  d  'Ale nee     in 
partk  and  the  CcRur  d'Aleuo  Indians,  residing  on  the  Cceur  d'Alene  ^^**^**»  ™^^®^* 
Indian  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  of  the  other  part,  bearing 
date  the  seventh  day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four, 
and  which  reads  as  follows,  is  hereby  accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed : 


AJkAft  A  &X./X^  Jul        M.m 

This  agreement  made  on  the  7th  day  of  February,  1894.  by  John  iJ^'^of  "^^ 
Ane,  U.  S.  special  Indian  agent,  on  the*  part  of  the  United  States,  and  tion  ohan^ed. 
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the  CoBur  d'Alene  Indians,  residing  on  tUe  Ccenr  d'Alene  Reservation, 
in  the  State  of  Idaho,  hy  their  chiefs,  headmen,  and  principal  men, 
VoL27,  P*  810- embracing  a  majority  of  all  the  male  adult  Indians  occupying  said 
reservation,  pursuant  to  an  item  in  the  act  of  Congress,  making  appro- 
priations for  current  and  contingent  expenses,  and  fulHlling  treaty 
stipulations  with  Indian  tribes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 
1894,  as  follows : 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  negotiate  with 
the  CcBur  d'Alene  Indians  for  a  change  of  the  northern  line  of  their 
reservation  so  as  to  exclude  therei'rom  a  strip  of  land  on  which  the 
town  of  Harrison  and  numerous  settlers  are  located. 

''That  the  foregoing  provision  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force, 
after  it  shall  have  been  submitted  to  and  agreed  to  by  the  Indians  of 
said  tribe,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 
Lands  ceded.  Witnesseth,  that  the  said  Indians,  for  the  consideration  hereinafter 
named,  do  hereby  cede,  grant,  and  relinquish  to  the  United  States  all 
right,  title,  and  claim  which  they  now  have  or  ever  had  <yf,  in,  and  to 
all  the  land  embraced  within  the  following-described  tract,  now  a 
part  of  their  reservation,  to  wit: 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  north  line  of  the  reservation,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cceur  d'Alene  River,  and  running  due  south 
one  mile,  thence  due  east  parallel  with  the  north  boundary  line  to  the 
east  boundary  line,  thence  north  on  the  east  boundary  line  to  the 
northeant  corner  of  the  reservation,  thence  west  on  the  north  boundary 
line  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Abticlb  II. 

Gompensatioii.  ^nd  it  is  further  agreed,  in  consideration  of  the  above,  that  the 
United  States  will  pay  to  the  said  Coeur  d'Alene  tribe  of  Indians  the 
sum  of  fifteen  thousand  ($15,000)  dollars,  the  same  to  be  paid  to  the 
said  Indians  upon  the  completion  of  all  the  provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment. 

Article  III. 

DiBtribnUon.  jt  is  further  a^eed  that  the  payment  of  the  money  aforesaid  shall 
be  made  to  the  said  tribe  of  Indians  pro  rata,  or  share  and  share  alike, 
for  each  and  every  member  of  the  said  tribe  as  recognized  by  said 
tribe  now  living  on  said  reservation. 

Article  IV. 

If ew boundary.  The  new  boundary  lines  of  the  reservation,  established  by  this 
agreement,  or  such  portions  thereof  as  are  not  defined  by  natural 
objects,  shall  be  surveyed  and  marked  in  a  plain  and  substantial 
manner,    llie  cost  of  such  surveys  are  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States^ 

Article  V. 

Batiflcation.  Thi9  agreement  shall  not  be  binding  upon  either  party  until  ratified 
by  Congress. 

Dated  and  signed  at  De  Smet  Mission,  Idaho,  this  7th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1894. 

John  Lank, 
U.  S.  Special  Indian  Agent. 
Witness:  Geo.  F.  Steele. 

The  foregoing  articles  of  agreement,  having  been  fully  explained  to 
as  in  open  council,  we,  the  undersigned,  chiefs,  headmen,  and  princi- 
pal men  of  the  Coour  d'Alene  tribe  of  Indians  residing  on  the  Coenr 
d'Alene  Reservation,  State  of  Idaho,  do  hereby  consent  and  agree  to 
all  the  stipulations  therein  contained. 
Signed.  Witness  our  hands  and  seals  at  De  Smet  Mission,  State  of  Idaho, 

this  7th  day  of  February,  1894. 

Andrew  Sultice,  his  x  mark,  seal;  and  others. 
Amonnt   for     For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  terms  of  said  agreement  the 
Indians, pro  rata,  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paid  ont 

of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  same  to 
be  made  immediately  available  and  to  be  paid  the  Indians  of  the  Coenr 
d'Alene  Reservation  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Interior,  pro  rata,  or 
share  and  share  alike,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  said  a|pDd9> 
ment. 
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That  for  the  purpose  of  segregating  the  ceded  land  from  the  dimin-    Saijeyfornew 
ished  CcBtir  d'Alene  Indian  Reservation,  so  much  of  the  boundary  line  Doundary. 
described  in  article  one  of  the  agreement  that  is  not  defined  by  a  nat- 
ural boundary  shall  be  properly  surveyed  and  permanently  marked  in 
a  plain  and  substantial  manner  by  prominent  and  durable  monuments. 

That  to  provide  for  disposal  of  the  lands  acquired  by  the  foregoing  Disposal  of 
agreement  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  1*°"' 
properly  surveyed,  subdivided,  and  platted  in  accordance  with  exist- 
ing law;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  direct  one  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  appraise  the  value  of 
the  town  site  of  Harrison  and  state  the  price  per  acre  of  each  and 
every  legal  subdivision  of  the  ceded  tract. 

In  case  the  total  appraised  value  of  all  the  lands  exceeds  or  falls    Appraisement, 
short  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  and  the  cost  of  appraising  the  lands, 
the  appraisement  of  the  town  site  and  the  subdivisions  shall  be  sealed 
in  proportion  to  the  appraised  values  to  such  price  as  will  bring  the 
total  to  the  sum  to  be  paid  the  Indians  and  the  cost  of  the  appraise- 
ment; and  at  the  rates  thus  determined,  in  addition  to  the  usual  fees 
and  charges,  the  lands  will  be  disposed  of  under  the  homestead  and 
town-site  laws,  preference  being  given  to  those  persons  who  were 
actual  bona  fide  settlers  at  the  date  of  the  agreement,  February     provUo. 
seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four:  Provided,  That  in  no  case    M  i  n  i  m  n  m 
shall  the  price  per  acre  fall  below  the  minimum  prescribed  by  law.     price. 

AGREEMENT  WITH  THE  AL8EA    AND    OTHER  INDIANS  ON    SILETZ  RES-  ,^0  a*  ♦         imm  i 

KKVATION   IN  OREGON.  [28  BUtS.,p.  »23.J 

Sec.  15.  Whereas  Reuben  P.  Boise,  William  H.  Odell,  and  H.  H  Agreement 
Harding,  duly  appointed  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  Jl^^^'^iiJi^' 
States,  did,  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  silets  Reserva^ 
ninety-two,  conclude  an  agreement  with  the  chiefs,  headmen,  and  tion,  Greg.,  ratt> 
other  male  adults  of  the  Alsea  and  other  bands  of  Indians  residing  fi^- 
upon  the  Siletz  Reservation  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  which  said  agree- 
ment is  ae  follows : 

This  agreement  made  and  entered  into  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  July  thirteen,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-two,  at  the  Siletz  Agenc}'',  Oregon,  by  Reuben  Boise,  William 
H.  Odell,  and  H.  H.  Harding,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  chiefs,  headmen,  and  male  adults  of  the  Alsea  and  other  bands  of 
Indians  located  on  said  Siletz  Reservation,  witnesseth: 

Article  I. 

The  Indians  located  on  said  Siletz  Reservation  hereby  cede,  sell, .  ^°?]ifj**** 
relinquish,  and  convey  to  the  United  States  all  their  claim,  right,  title,  **"**•  oedea. 
and  interest  in  and  to  all  the  unallotted  lands  within  the  limits  of 
said  reservation,  except  the  five  sections  described  in  Article  IV  of 
this  agreement. 

Article  II. 

« 

In  consideration  of  the  lands  sold,   ceded,  relinquished,  and  con-     Consideration, 
veyed  as  aforesaid,  the  United  States  stipulates  and  agrees  to  pay  to 
the  Indians  located  on  said  Siletz  Reservation  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  thousand  and  six  hundred  dollars  ($142,600),  in  pay- 
ments as  follows,  to  wit : 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($100,000)  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Fond. 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians  of  the  Siletz 
Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  which  shall  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  five  (5)  per  cent  per  annum,  to  be  paid  annually  at  the  agency 
on  said  reservation  on  the  first  day  of  March  of  each  aud  every  year. 
The  balance  of  said  principal  sum  shall  be  paid  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Within  three  montns  after  the  approval  of  this  agreement  by  Con-  Payments  to 
gross  there  shall  be  paid  to  each  Indian  on  said  reservation,  who  shall  adults, 
be  of  age,  to  wit:  Males  of  twenty-one  years,  and  females  of  eighteen 
years  or  more,  and  all  married  persons,  whether  they  shall  be  of  age 
or  not,  the  sum  of  seventy-five  dollars  ($75)  each,  and  annually  there- 
after on  each  interest-paying  day,  there  shall  be  paid  a  like  sum  of 
seventy-five  dollars  ($75)  to  each  one  who  shall  have  become  of  age  as 
aforesaid,  or  who  shall  have  married,  whether  of  age  or  not  (who  shaU 
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not  have  been  paid  seventy-five  dollars)  during  the  preceding  yoAr, 
the  said  snm  of  seventy -five  dollars ;  and  all  of  the  money  so  held  back 
by  the  United  States  to  pay  said  delayed  payments  shall  also  draw 
interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  per  annnm ;  and  the  parents  of  all 
infants  who  are  supporting  the  same  shall  receive  annually  all  the 

Aged  persons,  interest  money  according  to  the  share  pro  rata  of  each  infant :  Pro- 
vided j  however i^  That  in  case  of  all  aged  or  infirm  persons,  who  are 
incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  the  same  due  and  payable  to 
such  may  be  used  for  the  support  and  care  of  such  persons,  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  from  time  to  time  direct: 

Limitation.  And  provided  further  y  That  this  agreement  shall  apply  only  to  persons 
who  shall  be  living  and  belonging  on  said  reservation  at  the  time  of 
the  ratification  of  the  same  by  Congress. 

Article  III. 

^•y™*^*  ®'     It  is  hereby  further  stipulated  and  agreed  that  as  soon  as  the  lands 
**'  etc.  "^hich  have  been  allotted  to  the  Indians  on  said  Siletz  Indian  Reserva- 

tion shall  becotne  subject  and  liable  to  taxation  by  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon, then  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  reserve  a  part  of  said 
intereHt  money,  so  coming  to  said  Indians,  not  exceeding  one-third 
thereof  for  each  year,  and  pay  the  same  to  the  State  and  local  anthori- 
ties  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  in  lieu  of  taxation  upon  the  lands  allotted 
to  said  Indians,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe 
or  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  to  secure  to  the  Indians  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  said  State,  and  a  just  share  of 
all  benefits  derived  from  said  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes:  Provided, 
Boad  taxes.  That  all  road  taxes,  which  by  the  laws  of  the  State  may  be  discharged 
by  work,  may  be  so  discharged  by  the  Indian  owners  of  said  allotted 
lands  on  the  roads  in  their  respective  vicinities:  And  provided  further, 
That  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  appropriate  and  provide  to  pay 
p  .      f  ai^y  P^i't  of  said  principal  sum,  so  as  aforesaid  held  in  trusty  as  the 

und*^™*"  ^  condition  and  interests  of  said  Indians  may  seem  to  recjuire  or  justify : 
And  promdfAl  further^  In  case  said  Indians  or  any  portion  thereof  may 
desire  to  be  furnished  with  supplies  instead  of  cash  payments  of 
interest  or  principal,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  issue 
SuppUes.etc.  s"ch  supplies  at  cost  price  in  such  reservation,  at  the  agency  therein, 
in  lieu  of  cash  payments  of  interest,  or  any  part  of  the  principal  snm, 
which  may  be  from  time  to  time  appropriated  by  Congress:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  in  case  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  at  any 
Distribution  to  ^i™^  ^^  satisfied  that  any  of  said  Indians  are  fully  competent  and 

oivilised    In- capable  of  nianaging  and  taking  care  of  their  full  pro  rata  of  said 

dians.  purchase  money,  and  that  it  will  be  to  thoir  interests  to  receive  the 

same,  and  that  other  portions  of  said  Indians  are  not  so  capable  and 
competent,  then  he  shall  recommend  to  Congress  that  sufficient 
amount  of  such  ])rincipal  sum  so  held  in  trust  as  provided  in  section 
2  of  this  agreeinont  shall  be  appropriated  to  pay  the  full  pro  rata  of 
such  compt^teut  and  capable  Indians  of  such  principal  fund,  and  when 
the  same  shall  have  been  paid  and  receipted  for  personally  by  each 
Indian  so  paid,  then  such  Indians  shall  have  no  further  interest  in 
said  trust  fund. 

Article  IV. 

Sections  re-     It  is  further  stipulated  and  agreed  that  section  nine  (9)  in  township 
iervod.  nm^  (9)  south,  range  11  west  of  the  Willamette  meridian,  and  the 

west  half  of  the  west  hjilf  of  section  five  (5),  and  the  east  half  {\)  of 
section  six  (6)  and  the  east  half  of  the  west  half  of  section  6,  town- 
ship 10  south,  range  10  west,  W.  M.,  and  the  south  half  of  section  8 
and  the  north  half  of  section  17,  and  section  sixteen  (16)  in  township 
9  south,  range  9,  west  of  the  Willamette  meridian,  and  the  east  hau 
of  the  northeast  i,  and  lot  3,  sec.  20,  and  »S.  \  and  S.  \  of  north  half 
of  sec.  21,  town  8,  range  10  west,  W.  M.,  are  hereby  reserved  from 
sale,  and  that  the  tiinbt'r  on  said  five  sections  of  land  may  be  out  and 
manufactured  by  the  Indians  of  said  Siletz  Keservation  fortheirown 
use  and  for  sale,  under  such  rules  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  from  time  to  timo  prescribe,  regulating  the  cutting  of  timber, 
BO  as  to  secure  an  equality  of  benefits  to  the  hidians,  employnient  for 
them,  and  Judicious  aid  to  them  in  becoming  self-supporting. 
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Article  Y. 

It  Is  fhrther  agreed  that  no  part  of  said  sum  of  money  so  agreed  as    Prior olaimi. 
aforesaid  shall  ever  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  any  claim  against 
any  of  the  Indians  allegea  to  have  occurred  prior  to  the  ratification 
of  this  agreement  by  Congress. 

Abticle  YI. 

It  is  further  stipulated  and  agreed  that  any  religious  society  or  other  Lands  tn  t^ 
organization  not  occupying  under  proper  authority^  for  relip^ious  or  J^Jg**'***  •^®"» 
educational  work  among  the  Indians,  any  of  the  lands  in  this  agree- 
ment ceded,  shall  have  the  right  for  two  ^ears  from  the  date  of  the 
ratification  of  this  agreement  within  which  to  purchase  the  land  so 
occupied  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  acre,  the  same  to  be  conveyed  to  such 
society  or  organization  by  patent. 

Artiolb  YII. 

This  agreement  shall  not  take  efi*oct  and  be  in  force  until  ratified    »»tifi<»ti«i. 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  Reuben  P.  Boise,  William  H.  Odell,  and 
H.  H.  Harding,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  chiefs,  head 
men,  and  other  male  adults  of  the  Indians  residing  on  said  Siletz  Res- 
ervation, have  hereunto  set  their  bands  and  afiixed  their  seals. 

Done  at  the  Siletz  Agency,  Oregon,  this  the  31st  day  of  October^ 
A.  D.  1892. 

Reuben  P.  Boise, 
William  Odkll, 
H.  H.  Harding, 


L.  8.] 


L.  8. 

Untied  States  ConmisHonert. 

Committee  appointed  at  general  council  of  Indians,  October  29, 1892: 

Scott  Lane.    [l.s.];  and  others: 

Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the    Agreement  ao- 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  said  agreement  oepted,  etc. 
be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  provisions  of  this  Act  into  effect    A  m  o  a  n  t  a^ 
there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  monev  in  the  Treasury  not  propriated. 
otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  thou- 
sand six  hundred  dollars,  which  sum  of  money  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Indians  in  the  manner  and  form  prescribed  by  articles  two  and  three  of 
the  agreement :  Provided,  That  none  of  the  money  or  interest  thereon    f|y*'**J'*  ^ 
which  is  by  the  terms  of  said  agreement  to  be  paid  to  said  Indians  shall  ti^g  darns'*^ 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  any  judgment  that  has  been  or  may  here-    v  1  2d.  d'  flSl. 
after  oe  rendered  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved       <> .  zo,  p.    u 
March  third,  eighteen  hnnared  and  ninety -one,  entitled  *'An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  ailjudioation  and  payment  of  claims  arising  from  Indian 
depredations.''    The  mineral  lauds  shall  be  disposed  of  under  the  laws    Entries, 
applicable  thereto,  and  the  balance  of  the  land  so  ceded  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  until  further  provided  by  law  under  the  town-site  law  and 
under  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  law :  Provided,  however,  That 
each  settler,  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  home-    Ad  di  tl  onal 
stead  laws,  shall,  at  the  time  of  making  his  original  entry,  pay  the  sum  price  for  lands, 
of  fifty  cents  per  acre  in  addition  to  the  fees  now  required  by  law,  and 
at  the  time  of  making  final  proof  shall  pay  the  further  sum  of  one  dol- 
lar per  acre,  final  proof  to  be  made  within  five  years  from  the  date  of 
entry,  and  three  years'  actual  residence  on  the  land  shall  be  established 
by  such  evidence  as  is  now  required  in  homestead  proofs  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  title  or  patent. 

That  all  of  the  money  so  held  by  the  United  States  to  pay  the  delayed  Interest  on  de- 
payments  shall  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  per  annum  l*y^  payments, 
after  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

That  immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  the    Opening  lands 
Interior  shall  under  such  regulations  as  be  may  prescribe,  open  said  ^  settlement, 
lands  to  settlement  after  proclamation  by  the  President  and  sixty  days' 
notice. 
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[28Stat.,p.326.] 


Agreement  with  the  Nkz  Perce  Indians  in  Idaho. 


for     ceMlon 
lauds. 


Agreement     Sec.  16.  Whereas  Robert  Sclileicher,  James  F.  Allen,  and  Cyras 
In  diaM***  Id  ah?  Beede,  duly  appointed  commiBsioiierson  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
of  di*l  0*1  the  first  day  of  Mav,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  con- 
clude an  agreement  with  tie  principal  men  and  other  male  adults  of 
the  Nez  Perce  tribe  of  Indians  upon  the  Lapwai  Reservation,  in  the 
State  of  Idaho,  which  said  agreement  is  as  follows : 

Wht'roas  the  President,  under  dat«  of  October  thirty-first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-two,  and  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress entitled  **  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty 


Vol.  24,  p.  888. 


to  Indians  on  the  varic^us  reservations,  and  to  extend  the  protection  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  Stat.e8  and  the  Territories  over  the  Indians,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  February  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  authorized  negotiations  with  the  Nez  Perce  Indians  in 
Idaho  for  the  cession  of  their  surplus  lands;  and 

Whereas  the  said  Nez  Perce  Indians  are  willing  to  dispose  of  aportion 
of  the  tract  of  land  in  the  State  of  Idaho  reserved  as  a  home  for  their  use 
and  occuiiation  by  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  between  said  Indians 
and  the  United  States,  concluded  June  ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty- three : 

Now,  therefore,  this  agreement  made  and  entered  into  in  pursnanoe 
of  the  provisions  of  said  Act  of  Congress  approved  February  eighth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  at  theNez  Perce  Agency,  by  Robert 
Schleicher,  .James  F.  Allen,  and  C.vrus  Beede,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  principal  men  and  male  adults  of  the  Nez  Peroe  tribe 
of  Indians  located  on  said  Nez  Perce  Reservation,  wituesseth : 


Article  I. 


Lands ceded. 


The  said  Nez  Perce  Indians  hereby  cede,  sell,  relin(|ni8h,  and  convey 
to  the  United  States  all  their  claim,  right,  title,  and  mt-erest  in  and  to 
all  the  unallotted  lands  within  the  limits  of  said  reservation,  saving  and 
excepting  the  following  described  tracts  of  lands,  which  are  hereby 
retained  by  the  said  Indians,  viz: 

In  township  thirty-four,  range  four  west:  Northeast  quarter,  north 
half  and  southeast  of  northwest  quart'Or,  northeast  quarter  of  south- 
west quarter,  north  half  and  east  half  of  southwest  quarter,  and  the 
southe:ist  quarter  of  southeast  quarter,  section  thirteen,  four  hundred 
and  forty  acres. 

In  township  thirty-four,  ranj-e  three  west:  Sections  ten,  fifteen, 
thirty-six,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  acres. 

In  township  thirty-three,  range  three  west:  Section  one;  northwest 
quarter  of  northeast  quarter,  north  half  of  northwest  quarter  section 
twelve,  seven  hundred  and  sixty  acres. 

In  township  thirty-five,  range  two  west:  South  half  of  northeast 
quarter,  northwest  quarter,  north  half  and  southeast  quarter  of  south- 
west quarter,  southeast  quarter  section  three;  east  half,  east  half  of 
northwest  quarter,  southwest  quarter  section  ten,  section  eleven: 
north  half,  north  half  of  south  half,  section  twenty-one;  east  half  of 
northeast  quarter,  section  twenty;  sections  twenty-two,  twenty- 
seven,  thirty-fivo,  four  thousand  two  hundred  acres. 

In  townshi]>  thirty-four,  rnnge  two  west:  North  half,  southwest 
quarter,  nortli  half  and  southwest  quarter  and  west  half  of  southeast 
quarter  of  southeast  quarter,  section  thirteen;  section  fourteen:  north 
half  section  twenty- three,  west  half  of  east  half  and  west  half  or  north- 
east quarter,  northwest  quarter,  north  half  of  southwest  quarter,  west 
half  of  east  halt  and  northwest  quarter  and  east  half  of  southwest 
quarter  of  southeast  quarter,  section  twenty-four;  section  twenty- 
nine,  two  thousand  seven  hundred  acres. 

In  township  thirty-three,  range  two  west:  West  half  and  southeast 
quarter  section  six;  sections  sixteen,  twenty-two,  twenty-seven;  north 
half  and  north  half  of  south  half  section  thirty-four,  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty  acres. 

In  township  thirty-loiir,  range  one  west :  West  half  section  two;  sec- 
tions three,  four;  nortli  liulf  and  southwestquart<».r  section  eight;  north 
hajf  section  nine;  north  half  and  north  half  of  southwest  quarter 
section  eighteen;  northwest  quarter  section  seventeen,  two  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  acres. 
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In  township  thirty-seven,  range  one  east:  Section  twenty;  section 
twenty-one,  less  south  half  of  south  half  of  8oathw;est  quarter  of 
southeast  quarter  (ten  acres),  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy 
acres. 

In  township  thirty-six,  range  one  east:  South  half  of  sections  three, 
four;  sections  eleven,  twelve,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty 
acres. 

lu  township  thirty-six,  range  two  east :  Sections  sixteen,  seventeen,     Lands  ceded-* 
eigliteen,  twenty;  all  of  section  twenty-live  west  of  boundary  line  of  Contiimed. 
rcHervation;  sections  twenty-six,  twenty-seven,  four  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty  acres. 

In  township  thirty-five,  range  two  east:  North  half  of  sections  six^ 
teen,  seventeen,  section  twenty-seven ;  north  half  of  section  thirty- 
four,  one  thousand  six  hundred  acres. 

in  township  thirty-four,  range  two  east:  East  half  and  east  half  of 
west  half  of  southe»«t  quarter  section  twenty-four,  one  hundred  acres. 

In  township  thirty-four,  range  three  cast:  South  half  of  sections 
nineteen,  twenty:  north  half;  north  half  of  south  half;  southwest 
quarter  and  nortli  half  of  southeast  quarter  of  southwest  quarter; 
north  half  of  south  half  of  southeast  quarter  section  twenty-three; 
north  half;  north  half  and  north  half  of  southwest  quarter  and  south- 
east quarter  of  southwest  quarter;  southeast  quarter  section  twenty- 
four;  north  half  and  southeast  quarter  of  northeast  quarter;  north 
half  of  northwest  quarter  section  twenty-live^  south  half  of  northeast 
quarter  of  northeast  quarter  section  twenty-six;  section  twenty-nine; 
northeast  quarter  of  northeast  quarter  and  south  half  section  thirty; 
northwest  quarter  and  north  half  of  southwest  quarter  section  thirtv- 
oue;  northeast  quarter;  north  half  and  southeast  quarter  of  north- 
west quarter  section  thirty-two;  northwest  quarter;  north  half  of 
southwest  quarter,  section  thirty-three,  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
acres. 

In  township  thirty-three,  range  four  east:  South  half  of  southeast 
quarter  section  eighteen ;  northeast  quarter  and  fraction  northeast  of 
river  in  east  half  of  northwest  quarter  section  nineteen ;  fraction  west 
of  boundary  line  of  reservation,  in  section  twenty-two;  west  half  and 
southeast  quarter  of  section  thirty-live,  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty  acres. 

In  townshi])  thirty-two,  range  four  west:  Fraction  in  west  half  of 
northeast  quarter  of  southwest  quarter;  fraction  in  northwest  quar-         * 
t«r  of  southeast  quarter  Hcctiun  one ;  section  two ;  south  half  of  section 
six;  west  half  and  southeast  quarter  of  northeast  quarter  of  section 
nine,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ten  acres. 

In  townHhip  thirty-one,  range  lour  west:  South  half  of  northeast 
quart^ir;  southeast  quniler  of  northwest  quarter;  northeast  quarter 
of  southwest  quarter ;  southeast  quarter  section  seventeen ;  northwest 
quarter  section  twenty-one,  four  hundred  and  eighty  acres.  Total, 
thirty-two  thousand  and  twenty  acres. 

Artiglr  II. 

It  is  also  stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  place  known  as  "the  Lands  re- 
booui '"  on  the  Clearwater  River,  near  the  mouth  of  Lapwai  Creek,  »erv®d. 
shall  be  excepted  from  this  cession  and  reserved  for  the  common  use 
of  the  tribe,  with  lull  right  of  access  thereto,  and  that  the  tract  of 
land  adjoining  said  boom,  now  occupied  by  James  Moses,  shall  be  James  Moses, 
alloted  to  him  in  such  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  such  right.  Allotment. 
Also  that  there  shall  be  reserved  from  said  cession  the  land  described 
as  follows:  "Commencing  at  a  point  at  the  margin  of  Clearwater 
River,  on  the  south  side  thereof,  which  is  three  hundred  yards  below 
where  the  middle  thread  of  I^apwai  Creek  empties  into  said  river; 
run  tlience  up  the  margin  of  said  Clearwater  River  at  low-water  mark, 
nine  hundred  yards  to  a  point;  run  thence  south  two  hundred  ana 
fifty  yards  to  a  point;  thence  southwesterly,  in  a  line  to  the  southeast 
corner  of  a  stone  building,  partly  finished  as  a  church ;  thence  west 
three  hundred  yards  to  a  point;  thence  from  said  point  northerly  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  point  of  beginning;  and  also  the  adjoining  tract 
of  land  lying  southerly  of  said  tract,  on  the  south  end  thereof;  com- 
mencing at  the  said  comer  of  said  church,  and  at  the  point  three 
hundred  yards  west  thereof,  and  run  a  line  from  each  of  said  points. 
One  of  said  lines  running  on  the  east  side  and  the  other  on  the  west 
of  said  Lapwai  Creek;  along  the  foothills  of  each  side  of  said  creek: 
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up  tbo  same  sufficiently  far  bo  that  a  line  being  drawn  east  and  weet 
to  intersect  the  aforesaid  lines  shall  embrace  within  its  boondarie*, 
together  with  the  first  above-4le8cribed  tract  of  land,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  land  as  to  include  and  comprise  six  hundred  and  forty  acres;" 
for  which  described  tracts  of  land  the  United  States  stipulates  and 
ag^rees  to  pay  to  William  G.  Lanj^ford,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  the  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  upon  the  execution  by  said  Langford,  his 
heirs  or  assigns,  of  a  release  aud  relinquishment  to  the  United  States 
of  all  right,  title,  interest,  or  claim,  either  legal  or  equitable,  in  and 
to  said  tracts  of  land,  derived  by  virtue  of  a  quit-claim  deed  of  Feb* 
William  G.  ruary  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  to  the  said  Wil- 
LMgford.  -liam  G.  Lau^jfoi'd,  from  Langdon  S.  Ward,  treasurer  of  the  American 

land  from.  "  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  which  release  and  relin- 
quishment shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
it  is  stipulated  and  agreed  by  said  Nez  Perce  Indians  that  upon  the 
execution  and  approval  of  such  release  and  relinquishment  the  right 
of  occupancy  of  said  Indians  in  said  described  tracts  shall  terminate 
and  cease  and  the  complete  title  thereto  immediately  vest  in  the 
Provito.  United  States :  Providedj  That  any  member  of  the  said  Nez  Perce  tribe 

Allotments  to  of  Indians  entitled  to  an  allotment  now  occupying  and  having  valu- 
IndlanM.  able  improvements  upon  any  of  said  lands  not  already  occupied  or 

improved  by  the  United  States  may  have  the  same  alloted  to  him  in 
such  subdivisions  as  shall  be  pruscribed  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  in  lieu  of  an  equal  quantity  of  agricultural  land 
alloted  to  him  elsewhere;  and  for  this  purpose  shall  relinciuisb  any 
patent  that  may  have  been  issued  to  him  before  the  title  to  said 
**  Langford  "  tracts  of  land  shall  vest  in  the  United  States,  and  shall 
have  a  new  patent  issued  to  him  of  the  form  and  legal  effect  prescribed 
by  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  February  eighth,  eighteen  hundred 
aud  eighty-seven  (twenty-fonrth  Statutes,  three  hundred  and  eighty* 
eight),  covering  the  new  allotment  and  that  portion  of  the  former  allot- 
ment not  surrendered.  It  is  further  agreed  that  five  acres  of  said 
tract,  upon  which  the  Indian  Presbyterian  Church  is  located,  as  long 
as  same  shall  remain  a  church,  shall  be  patented  to  the  trustees  of 
said  church;  that  the  said  five  acres  shall  not  include  improvements 
ma<le  by  the  United  States;  the  said  five  acres  to  be  selected  under 
the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afi^airs. 

Articlk  III. 

Consldoratlon.  In  consideration  for  the  lands  reded,  sold,  relinquished,  and  con- 
veyed as  aforesaid  the  United  States  stipulates  and  agrees  to  pay  to 
the  said  Nez  Perce  Indians  the  sum  of  one  million  six  hundred  and 
twenty-six  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars,  of  which 

Per  capita  dia-  amount  the  sum  of  six  hundred  aud  twenty-six  thousand  two  hundred 
tributlon.  and  twenty -two  dollars  shall  be  paid  to  said  Indians  per  capital  as 

soon  as  practicable  aiter  the  ratification  of  this  agreement.     The 

Fund.  remainder  of  said  sum  of  one  million  six  hundred  and  twenty-six 

thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  "Nes  Forces 
Indians,  of  Idaho,''  and  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum 

Payments.  P^^  annum,  which  principal  and  interest  shall  be  paid  to  said  Indians 
per  capita  as  follows,  to  wit:  At  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the 
date  of  the  ratification  of  this  agreement  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  and  semiannually  thereafter  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  with  the  interest  on  the  unexpended  portion  of  the 
fund  of  one  million  dollars  until  the  entire  amount  shall  have  been 
paid,  aud  no  part  of  the  funds  to  be  derived  from  the  cession  of  lands 
by  this  agreement  made  shall  be  diverted  or  withheld  from  the  disposi- 
tion made  by  this  article  on  accouut  of  any  depredation  or  other  act 
committed  by  any  Nez  Perce  Indian,  prior  to  the  execution  of  this 
agreement,  but  the  same  shall  be  actually  ])aid  to  the  Indians  in  cash, 
in  the  manner  and  at  the  times  as  herein  stipulated. 

Article  IV. 

Saw  mills,  etc.  It  is  further  stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  United  States  will  pur- 
chase for  the  use  of  said  Nez  I'erce  Indians  two  portable  steam  saw 
mills,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  will  provide 
for  said  Indians,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years,  and  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  twenty-four  hundred  dollars,  a  competent  surveyor^  for 
the  purpose  of  fully  informing  said  Indians  as  to  tne  correct  looationa 
of  tneir  allotments  and  the  comers  aud  lines  thereof. 
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Abticle  Y. 

Ifc  is  further  stipnlated  and  agreed  that  the  lands  by  this  agreement  tiSSSL*'***"**^ 
ceded,  shall  not  be  opened  for  public  settlement  until  trust  patents 
for  the  allotted  lands  shall  have  been  duly  issued  and  recorded,  and 
the  first  payment  shall  have  been  made  to  said  Indians. 

Articlb  VI. 

It  is  further  stipulated  and  agreed  that  any  religious  society  or  other  L«ndi  for  re- 
organization  now  occupying  under  proper  authority,  for  religious  or  "*f*®'**'**®*»°***' 
educational  work  among  the  ludians,  any  of  the  lands  ceded,  shall 
have  the  nght  for  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  this 
agreement,  within  which  to  purchase  the  land  so  occupied,  at  the  rate 
of  three  dollars  per  acre,  the  same  to  be  conveyed  to  such  society  or 
organization  by  patent,  in  the  usual  form. 

Article  VII. 

It  is  further  stipulated  and  agreed  that  all  allotments  made  to  mem-  deoalSadSdian* 
bers  of  the  tribe  who  have  died  since  the  same  were  made,  or  may  die  to^oOTlimMd.* 
before  tlie  ratification  of  this  agreement,  shall  be  confirmed,  and  trust 
patents  issued  in  the  names  of  such  allottees,  respectively. 

Article  VIII. 

It  is  further  stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  first  per  capita  payment,  ^^^^^^f^^ 
provided  for  in  Article  VIII  of  this  agreement,  shall  be  made  to  those  ^^^  ctpiia. 
members  of  the  Nez  Perce  tribe  whose  names  appear  on  the  schedule 
of  allotments  made  by  Special  Agent  Fletcher,  and  to  such  as  may  be 
born  to  them  before  the  ratification  of  this  agreement :  Provided,  That 
should  it^be  found  that  any  member  of  the  tribe  has  been  omitted 
from  said  schedule,  such  member  shall  share  in  the  said  payment,  and 
shall  be  given  an  allotment,  and  each  subsequent  payment  shall  be 
made  to  those  who  receive  the  preceding  payment  and  those  bom 
thereafter :  Provided^  That  not  more  than  oue  payment  shall  be  made 
on  account  of  a  deceased  member. 

Article  IX. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  lands  by  this  agreement  ceded,  those  ^n*®^*'**!"^ 
retained,  and  those  allotted  to  the  said  Nez  Perce  Indians  shall  be  "^"""• 
subject,  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  to  all  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  intoxicants  into  the 
Indian  country,  and  that  the  Nez  Perce  Indian  allottees,  whether 
under  the  care  of  an  Indian  agent  or  not,  shall,  for  a  like  period,  be 
subject  to  all  the  laws  of  the  United  States  prohibiting  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  intoxicants  to  Indians. 

Article  X. 

Hepresentation  having  been  made  by  the  Indians  in  council  that  tAP**"*****'^^ 
several  members  of  the  Nez  Perce  tribe,  to  the  number  of  about  fifty,  exwiSnSf 
as  per  list  hereto  attached,  served  the  United  States  under  General  O. 
O.  Howard,  in  the  late  war  with  Joseph's  Band  of  said  tribe,  as  scouts, 
couriers,  and  messengers,  and  that  tney  have  received  no  pay  there- 
for; it  is  agreed  that  the  United  States,  through  its  properly  consti- 
tuted authority,  will  carefully  examine  each  of  the  cases  herewith 
presented,  and  make  such  remuneration  to  each  of  said  claimants  as 
shall,  upon  such  examination,  be  found  to  be  due;  not  exceeding  the 
sum  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day  each,  for  the  time  actually 
engaged  in  such  service;  it  being  understood  and  agreed  that  the 
time  of  service  of  said  claimants  in  no  case  exceeded  sixty  days.  And 
it  also  having  been  made  to  appear  that  Abraham  Brooks,  a  member 
of  the  Nez  Perce  tribe  of  Indians,  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  in  the  late  war  with  Joseph's  Band  of  Nez  Perces,  and 
it  also  appearing  that  the  said  Abraham  Brooks  was  wounded  in  said 
service,  and  that  by  reason  thereof,  he  is  now  in  failing  health,  and 
has  been  for  several  years ;  that  he  is  now  nearly  blind  in  consequence 
thereof;  it  is  agreed  that  an  investigation  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case 
Bhall  be  made  by  the  proper  authorities  of  the  United  States,  as 
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early  as  practicable,  and  that  if  found  anbatantially  as  herein  mp- 
resented,  or  if  found  worthy  under  the  law  in  such  cases  provided, 
he  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  by  the  United  Slates  a  pension  adeqtukte 
to  the  service  and  disability. 

Article  XI. 

TreatlM    con-     The  existing  provisions  of  all  former  treaties  with  said  Nez  Perce 
inned.  Indians  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  agreement  are 

hereby  continued  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Articlk  XII. 

Batifloation.        This  agreement  shall  not  take  effect  and  be  in  force  until  ratified  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  Robert  Schleicher,  James  F.  Allen,  and 
Cyrus  Beede,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  principal  men 
and  other  male  adults  of  the  Nez  Perce  tribe  of  Indians,  have  here- 
unto set  their  hands. 

Concluded  at  the  Nez  Perce  Agency,  this  first  day  of  May,  anno 
domini  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- three. 

robkrt  schlkiciier, 
Jamks  F.  Ali^n, 
Cyrus  Beedb, 
A.  B.  Lawyer  ;  and  others. 
Therefore, 
Airreemeiit     Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
oouflrmed.  United  States  of  America  In  Congress  assembled,  That  the  said  a^ee- 

meut  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed 
Amonnt     ap-     That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  provisions  of  this  Act  into 
propriated.  effect  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasory 

not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  one  million  six  hundred  and 
Diapobition.     sixty-eight  thousaua  six  hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars,  of  which 
amount  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of 
'*  the  Nez  Perce  Indians  of  Idaho 'Mn- the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  per 
annum.    Said  sum  of  one  million  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars,  together  with  the  interest 
on  said  sum  of  one  million  dollars,  shall  be  paid  to  said  Indians,  or 
expended  for  their  benefit,  as  provided  in  articles  two,  three,  four, 
and  eight  of  said  agreement;  *'  out  of  which  sum  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  pay  to  the  heirs,  administrator,  or  legal  representativea 
William    G.  of  William  G.  Langford,  deceased,  the  sum  of  twenty  tnousand  dol- 
Lan^ord.  lars,  upon  a  release  and  relinquishment  to  the  United  States  by  said 

Payment  to  jj^j^g^  administrator,  or  legal  representatives  t>f  all  right,  title,  inter- 
*  "'  est,  or  claim,  either  legal  or  equitable,  in  and  to  the  tract  of  land 

Proviso.  described  in  article  two  of  said  agreement  as  therein  provided:  JFVo- 

dSm^'^*^***""''^    ^'  That  none  of  the  money  agreed  to  be  paid  said  Indians,  nor 
*'  any  of  the  interest  thereon,  shall  be,  or  become,  liable  to  the  pay- 

ment of  any  judgment  or  claim  for  depredations  committed  by  said 
tribe  or  any  member  thereof  before  the  date  of  said  agreement. 
Lands  to    be     That  immediately  alter  the  issuance  and  receipt  by  the  Indians  of 
^^  on^iasuine  *^"^*  patents  for  the  allotted  lands,  as  provided  for  in  said  agreement, 
trust  patents.      the  lands  so  ceded,  sold,  relinquished,  and  conveyed  to  the  United 

States  shall  be  opened  to  settlement  by  proclamation  of  the  President, 

and  shall  be  subject  to  disposal  only  under  the  homestead,  town  site, 

stone  and  timber,  and  mining  laws  of  the  United  States,  excepting  the 

sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  in  each  Congressional  township, 

which  shall  be  reserved  for  common-school  purposes  and  be  subject  to 

Proviio.  the  laws  of  Idaho:  Provided j  That  each  settler  on  said  lands  shall. 

Additional  before  making  final  proof  and  receiving  a  certificate  of  entry,  pav  to 

payments  for  en-  ^i^^  United  States  for  the  lands  so  taken  by  him,  in  addition  to  the  fees 

provided  by  law,  the  sum  of  three  dollars  and  seventy -five  cents  per 
acre  for  agricultural  lands,  one-half  of  which  shall  be  paid  within  three 
years  from  the  date  of  original  entry;  and  the  sum  of  five  dollars  per 
acre  for  stone,  timber,  and  mineral  lands,  subject  to  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  existing  laws;  but  the  rights  of  honorably  discharged 
Union  soldiers  and  sailors,  as  defined  an<l  describt^d  in  sections  tVenty- 
three  hundred  and  four  and  twenty-three  hundred  and  five  of  the 
Kevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  shall  not  be  abridged  except 
to  the  sum  to  be  paid  as  aforesaid. 
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That  the  Commissioner  of  Indiau  AH'atrs  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  author-  Surveyor, 
ized  to  employ  a  competent  surveyor  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two 
years,  at  a  compensation  not  exceeding  one  thousand  two  hundred 
dollars  per  annum,  for  the  purposes  stipulated  in  article  fonr  of  said 
agreemeut,  and  he  is  also  authorized  to  purchase  two  portable  saw- 
mills, as  provided  in  article  four. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  examine    Olftims     of 
the  claim  of  those  Indians  who  served  the  United  States  under  Qen-*??,°^.,*®  ^  •** 
eral  O.  O.  Howard  in  the  late  war  with  Joseph's  band  of  said  tribe  as 
scouts,  couriers,  and  messengers,  referred  to  in  article  ten  of  said 
agreement,  and  also  as  to  the  claim  of  Abraham  Brooks,  mentioned  in 
said  article,  and  report  his  findings  and  recommendations  to  Congress. 


aminod. 


AGREEMENT  WITH  THE  TUMA  INDIANS  IN  CALIFOBNIA. 


[28SUt.,p.882.] 


LaDdsoodad* 


LooatioB. 


Sec.  17.  Whereas  Washington  J.  Houston,  John  A.  Gorman,  and    Af*^*™*?* 
Peter  R.  Brady,  duly  appointed  commissioners  on  the  part  t>f  the  United  JJ^^  fbrowBiwi 
States,  did  on  the  fourth  day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  of  lands  in  Cali- 
ninety- three,  conclude  an  a;;reement  with  the  principal  men  and  other  fomia. 
male  adults  of  the  Yuma  Indians  in  the  Stat«  of  Calilbmia,  which 
said  agreement  is  as  follows: 

Articles  of  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this  4th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, A.  D.  1893,  at  Fort  Yuma,  on  what  is  known  as  the  Yuma  Indian 
Reservation,  in  the  county  of  San  Diego,  State  of  California,  by  Wash- 
ington J.  Houston,  John  A.  Gorman,  and  Peter  R.  Brady,  commission- 
ers  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  Yuma  Indians. 

Abticle  I. 

The  said  Yuma  Indians,  upon  the  conditions  hereinafter  expressed, 
do  hereby  surrender  and  relinquish  to  the  United  States  all  their  right, 
title,  claim,  and  Interest  in  and  to  and  over  the  following-described 
tract  of  country  in  San  Diego  County,  Cal.,  established  by  executive 
order  of  January  ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  which 
describes  its  boundaries  ns  follows: 

''Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the  Colorado 
River,  due  east  of  the  meander  corner  to  sections  nineteen  and  thirty, 
township  fifteen  south,  range  twenty-four  east,  SanBaruadino  merid- 
ian ;  thence  west  on  the  line  between  sections  nineteen  and  thirty  to 
the  range  line,  between  townships  twenty-three  and  twenty-four  east; 
thence  continuing  west  on  the  section  line  to  a  point  which,  when  sur- 
veyed, will  bethecorner  to  sections  twenty-two,  twenty-three,  twenty- 
six,  and  twenty-seven,  in  township  fifteen  south,  ran^e  twenty-one 
east;  thence  south  on  the  line  between  sections  twenty-six  and  twenty- 
seven,  in  township  fifteen  south,  range  twenty-one  east,  and  continuing 
south  on  the  section  lines  to  the  intersection  of  the  international 
boundary,  being  the  comer  to  fractional  sections  thirty-four  and 
thirty-five,  in  township  sixteen  south,  range  twenty-one  east;  thence 
easterly  on  the  international  boundary  to  the  middle  of  the  channel 
of  the  Colorado  River;  thence  up  said  river,  in  the  middle  of  the 
channel  thereof,  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
withdrawn  frnni  settlement  and  sale  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for 
the  Yuma  and  such  other  Indians  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
see  fit  to  settle  thereon :  Provided,  however.  That  any  tract  or  tracts 
included  within  the  foregoing-described  boundaries  to  which  valid 
rights  have  attached  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  hereby 
excluded  out  of  the  reservation  hereby  made. 

''It  is  also  hereby  ordered  that  the  Fort  Yuma  military  reservation  ' 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  transferred  to  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  to  be  used  for  Indian  purposes  in  connection  with 
the  Indian  reservation  established  by  this  order,  said  military  reser- 
vation having  been  abandoned  by  the  War  Department  for  military 
purposes." 

Article  II. 

Each  and  every  member  of  said  Yuma  Indians  shall  be  entitled  tog^y^rg^ty  to  In* 
select  and  locate  upon  said  reservation  and  in  adjoining  sections  fivediana. 
acres  of  land,  which  shall  be  allotted  to  such  Indian  in  severalty. 
Each  member  of  said  band  of  Indians  over  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
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shall  be  entitled  to  select  hU  or  her  land,  and  the  father,  or,  if  he  be 
dead,  the  mother,  shall  select  the  land  herein  provided  for  for  each  of 
his  or  her  children  who  may  be  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years ;  and 
if  both  father  and  mother  of  the  child  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
shall  be  dead,  then  the  nearest  of  kin  over  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
shall  select  and  locate  his  or  her  laud;  or  if  such  persons  shall  be 
without  kindred,  as  aforesaid,  then  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
or  some  one  by  him  authorized,  shall  select  and  locate  the  land  of  sach 
child. 

Article  III. 

Alhyttfaigi  That  the  allotments  provided  for  in  this  agreement  shall  be  made,  at 

the  cost  of  the  United  States,  b^^  a  special  ngeutappoiuted  by  the  ^c- 
retary  of  the  Interior  for  the  purpose,  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  from  timo  to  time  prescribe,  and 
within  sixty  days  after  such  special  agent  sliall  appear  upon  said,  res- 
ervation and  give  notice  to  the  said  Indians  that  he  is  ready  to  make 
such  allotments ;  and  if  anyone  entitled  to  an  allotuieut  hereunder 
shall  fail  to  make  his  or  her  selection  within  said  period  of  sixty  days 
then  such  special  agent  shall  proceed  at  once  to  m^ike  such  selection 
for  such  person  or  persons,  which  shall  have  the  sanieeffect  as  if  made 
by  the  person  so  entitled;  and  when  all  of  said  allotments  are  made 
and  approved,  then  all  of  the  residue  of  said  reservation  which  may  be 
subject  to  irrigation,  except  as  hereinafter  stated,  shall  be  disposed  of 

-J.  ,    of*®  allows:  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  the  said  lands  to 

lands  nmainiog.  ^  regularlv  surveyed  and  to  be  subdivided  into  tracts  of  ten  acres 
'  each,  and  shall  cause  the  said  lands  to  be  appraised  by  a  board  of  three 
appraisers,  composed  of  an  Indian  inspector,  a  special  Indian  ag^ent, 
and  the  agent  in  charge  of  the  Yuma  Indians,  who  shall  appraise  said 
lands,  tracts,  or  subdivisions,  and  each  of  them,  and  report  their  pro- 
ceedings to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ibr  his  action  thereon;  and 
when  the  appraisement  has  been  approved  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  cause  the  said  lands  to  be  sold  at  public  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder  for  cash,  at  not  less  than  the  appraise<l  value  thereof,  first  hav- 
ing given  at  least  sixty  days'  public  notice  of  the  time,  place,  and 
terms  of  sale,  immediately  prior  to  such  sale,  by  publication  in  at  lefkst 
two  newspapers  of  general  circulation ;  and  any  lands  or  snbdivisions 
remaining  unsold  mey  be  reoffered  for  sale  at  any  subsequent  time  in 
the  same  manner  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
if  not  sold  at  such  second  offering  for  waiit  of  bidders  then  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  may  sell  the  same  at  private  sale  at  not  less  than 
the  appraised  value. 

Article  IV. 

Proceeds  of     That  the  money  realized  by  the  sale  of  the  aforesaid  lands  shall  be 
sales.  placed  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  the  credit  of  the  said 

Yuma  Indians,  and  the  same,  with  interest  thereof  at  five  per  centnm 
per  annum,  shall  be  at  all  times  subject  to  appropriation  by  Congress, 
or  to  application,  by  order  of  the  President,  for  the  payment  of  water 
rents,  buildinc:  of  levees,  irrigating  ditches,  laterals,  the  erection  and 
repair  of  buildings,  purchase  of  tools,  farming  implements  and  seeds, 
and  for  the  education  and  civilization  of  said  Yuma  Indians. 

Article  V. 

Tmat  pstentA     Upon  the  approval  of  the  allotments  provided  for  herein  by  the  See- 
to  sllottees.         retary  of  the  interior  he  shall  cause  patents  to  issue  therefor  in  the 

name  of  the  allottees,  which  patents  shall  be  of  the  legal  effect  and 
'  declare  that  the  United  States  does  and  will  hold  the  land  thus  allot- 
ted for  the  period  of  twenty-five  years  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  and 
benefit  of  the  Indian  to  whom  such  allotments  shall  have  been  made, 
or  in  case  of  his  or  her  decease,  to  his  or  her  heirs  or  devisees,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  California,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  said  period 
the  United  States  will  convey  the  same  by  patent  to  said  Indian  or 
his  heirs  or  devisees,  as  aforesaid  in  fee,  discharged  of  said  trust  and 
free  of  all  incumbrance  what«oever. 
Convey  SB  ces     And  if  any  conveyance  shall  be  made  of  the  lands  set  apart  and 
forbidden.  allotted  as  herein  provided,  or  any  contract  made  touching  the  same 

before  the  expiration  of  the  time  above  mentioned,  such  conveyance 
or  contract  shall  be  absolutely  null  and  void.    And  during  said  period 
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of  twenty-fiye  yean  these  allotments  and  iraprovements  thereon  shall 
not  be  sabject  to  taxation  for  any  parpose,  nor  subject  to  be  seized 
upon  any  execution  or  other  lej^al  process,  and  the  law  of  descent  and 
partition  in  force  in  California  shall  apply  thereto. 

Article  VI. 

All  lands  upon  said  reservation  that  can  not  be  irrigated  are  to  be    I^ndt  open  to 
open  to  settlement  under  the  general  land  laws  of  the  United  States,  ••ttlement. 

Article  VII. 

There  shall  be  excepted  from  the  operation  of  this  agreement  a  tract  ^^^J^  ■ohodl 
of  land,  inclndinc  the  buildings,  situate  on  the  hill  on  the  north  side  '•••'▼•*• 
of  the  Colora4lo  River,  formerly  Fort  Yuma,  now  used  as  an  Indian 
school,  so  long  as  the  same  shall  be  used  for  religious,  educational,  and 
hospital  purposes  forsaid  Indians,  and  a  further  grant  of  land  adjacent 
to  the  hill  is  hereby  set  aside  as  a  farm  for  said  school ;  the  errant  for 
the  school  site  and  the  school  farm  not  to  exceed  in  all  one-naif  sec- 
tion, or  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres. 


RatiflcstioD. 


Article  Vin. 

This  agreement  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  approTal^y  the 
CoTi   ross  of  the  United  States. 

lu  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  the  day 
and  year  first  above  written. 

Washington  J.  Houston,  [seal.] 
John  A.  Gorman,  [seal.] 

Peter  R.  Bradv,  [seal.] 

Commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

Bill  Mojave,  and  others. 

Therefore.  AgreementooB- 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  flrn»«d. 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  said  agree- 
ment be.  and  the  same  hereby  is,  accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  allotments  provided  for  in  said     ADpronriatloii 
agreement,  including  the  payment  and  expensesof  the  necessary  special       wlottlxig. 
ajgent  hereby  authorized  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  for  the  necessary  resurveys,  there  be,  and  hereby  is,  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
the  sum  of  two  thouHanddollars,or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  survey  and  '*^*''5??i5' 
sale  of  the  lands  by  said  agreement  relinquished  and  to  be  appraised  •'"^•y  ma  sale, 
and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  said  Indians,  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dol- 
lars, or  so  much  thereof  tis  may  be  necessary,  be,  and  the  same  hereby 
is,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  nototherwise  appro- 
priated, the  same  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands. 

That  the  right  of  way  through  the  said  Yuma  Indian  Reservation  is  a^^?'**®'^?^!** 
hereby  granted  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  its  line  i^ilroad^^ 
of  railroad  as  at  present  constructed,  of  the  same  width,  with  the  same  pany. 
rights  and  privileges,  and  subject  to  the  limitations,  restrictions,  and 
conditions  as  were  granted  to  the  said  company  by  the  twenty-third 
section  of  the  Act  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
one,  entitled  **An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  Com-    Vol.  IC,  p. 570. 
pany,  and  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  its  road,  and  for  other  purposes :" 
ProiHdedf  That  said  company  shall,  within  ninety  days  from  the  passage    Proviso. 
of  this  Act,  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  map  of  said  right    Map  to  be  filed, 
of  way,  together  with  a  relinquishment  by  said  company  of  its  right  of 
way  through  said  reservation  as  shown  by  maps  of  definite  location 
approved  J  anuary  thirty-one,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to    Saleofirrinble 
cause  all  the  lands  ceded  by  said  agreement  which  may  be  susceptible  lands  at  aa<^ion. 
of  irrigation,  after  said  allotments  have  been  made  and  approved,  and 
said  lands  have  been  surveyed  and  appraised,  and  the  appraisal 
approved,  to  be  sold  at  public  sale,  by  the  officers  of  the  laud  ofiice  in  the 
district  wherein  said  lands  are  situated,  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash, 
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at  not  less  than  tbe  iipprnised  vnlne  thereof,  after  first  having  givea  at 
least  sixty  days'  public  notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  terms  of  sale 
immediately  prior  to  such  sale,  by  publication  in  at  least  two  newspiipers 
of  general  circulation,  au<l  any  lands  or  subdivisions  remaining  nnsold 
may  bo  rooffered  for  nale  at  any  Hubse<)ueut  time  in  the  same  inaoner, 

TM  mtA  aaI       *^  ^^®  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  if  not  sold  at 

ravMo  Mie.  g^j^j^  second  offering  for  want  of  bidders,  then  the  Secretary  may  cause 
the  same  to  be  sold  n  t  private  sale  at  not  less  than  the  appraiserl  valne. 
The  money  realized  from  tlie  sale  of  said  lands,  after  aeducting  the 

Proceeds  to  expenses  of  tho  Kale  of  said  lands,  and  the  other  money  for  which  pro- 
oredit  of  Yuma  vision  is  made  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
lo^JJV  .  placed  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  aaid  Yuma 

iBterest.  fudians,  and  shall  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  i>er 

annum,  and  said  principal  and  interest  shall  be  subject  to  appropria- 
tion by  Congress,  or  to  api)lication  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  payment  of  wate-r  rents,  the  building  of  levees,  irriga- 

p   ^^  ting  ditches  and  laterals,  the  purchase  of  tools,  farming  implements. 

Prior  depreda-  ^"^1  Hee<1s,  and  for  the  education  and  civilization  of  said  Indians:  Pro- 
tionclaimB.  vided^  however.  That  none  of  said  money  realized  from  t4ie  sale  of  said 
lands,  or  any  of  the  interest  thereon,  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  any  judgment  that  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  rendered  on  claims 
for  damages  because  of  <le])redations  committed  by  said  Indians  prior 
to  the  dnto  of  the  agreement  herein  ratified. 

Land  •  open  That?  all  of  the  lands  ceded  by  said  agreement  which  are  not  suscep- 
^rt/^  ^'*®'*   tible  of  irrigation  shall  become  a  part  of  the  public  domain,  and  shall 

be  opened  to  settlement  and  sale  by  proclamation  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  be  subject  to  disposal  under  the  provisions  of 
the  general  land  laws. 

Irrifpitiiig  ca-  That  the  Colorado  River  Irrigating  Company,  which  was  granted  a 
nal.  right  of  way  for  an  irrigating  canal  through  the  said  Yuma  Indian  Ree- 

VoS'27"b'4M    ®'*^*^*on  by  the  Act  of  CongresH  approved  February  fifteenth,  eighteen 

'    *^'      '  hundred  and  ninety-three,  shall  be  required  to  begin  the  construction 

of  said  canal  through  said  reservation  within  three  years  from  the  data 

of  the  passage  of  this  Act,  otherwise  the  rights  granted  by  the  Actafore- 

said  shall  be  forfeited. 

Water  rente.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  have  authority  from  time  to 
time  to  fix  the  rate  of  water  rents  to  be  paid  by  thesaid  Indians  for  all 
domestic,  agricultural,  and  irrigation  purposes,  and  in  addition  thereto 
each  male  adult  Indian  of  the  Yuma  tribe  shall  be  i^ranted  water  for 
one  acre  of  tbe  land  which  shall  be  allotted  to  him,  if  he  utilizes  the 
same  in  growing  crops,  free  of  all  rent  charges  during  the  period  of 

28  State.,  P- 336.  ten  years,  to  be  computed  from  the  date  when  said  irrigation  company 
begins  the  delivery  of  water  on  said  reservation. 

Aotof  Chioka-  src.  18.  That  the  ajjproval  of  Conj^ress  is  hereby  given  Xo  "An  Act 
adontinene^oes  *o^^^^P*  the  negroes  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,'^  and  so  forth,  passed  by 
approv^.  ^^®  legislature  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  and  approved  by  the  governor 

thereof  January  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  particu- 
larly set  forth  in  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting 
to  Congress  a  copy  of  the  aforesaid  Act,  contained  in  House  Executive 
Document  Numbered  Two  hundred  and  seven,  Forty-second  Congress, 
third  session. 

Commntatio  n  Src.  19.  That  the  right  of  commutation  ishereby  extended  to  all  bona 
by  settlers  in  Ok-  fi^ie  homestead  settlers  on  the  lands  in  Oklahoma  Territory  opened  to 

vSl27  p.  wo  settlement  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  entitled  "An 
'  *  Act  making  appropriations  for  current  and  contingent  expenses  and 
fulfiUin^treaty  stipulations  with  Indian  tribes  for  the  tiscal  yearending 
June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,"  approved  March 
third,  eifi:hteen  hundred  and  ninetv-three,  and  the  President's  procla- 
mation in  pursuance  thereof,  after  /ourteen  months  from  the  date  of  set- 
tlement upon  the  full  payment  for  the  lauds  at  the  prices  provided  in 
said  Act. 

Cherokee  N  a-  ^^^  ^^^  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  to  the 
tion.  Cherokee  Nation  or  to  its  assigns  evidences  of  indebtedness  of  the 

Bonds  to  be  la-  United  States  of  America,  bearing  interest  attherateof  four  per  centum 
IniUllmen^?       V^^  annum,  payable  annually  on  the  fourth  day  of  March  of  each  year, 

in  amounts  of  one  thousand  and  ten  thousand  dollars,  respectively,  for 
the  respective  amounts  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  install- 
ments, maturing  respectively  on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  eighteen 
hnndred  and  ninety -six,  the  fourth  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-seven,  the  fourth  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  a^d  mnety* 
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eij^ht,  and  the  fourth  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine^ 

and  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  six  million  six  hundred  and  forty 

thousand  dollars,  as  specified  in  said  Act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hun-    y^i,  27,  p.  MO. 

dred  and  ninety-three;  and  this  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to 

extend  the  time  nor  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  liability  of  theGoT- 

emment  as  provided  in  section  ten  of  the  said  Act  of  March  third, 

eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- three. 

Sec.  20.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  author-     Uncompaghre 
ized  and  directed  to  appoint  a  commission  of  three  persons  to  allot  in  Indians,  Utah, 
severalty  to  the  Uncompaghre  Indians  within  their  reservation,  in  the    y^,  gt  ^  qqo 
Territory  of  Utah,  agricultural  and  grazing  lands  according  to  the  •    »  P* 

treaty  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  as  follows : 

*' Allotments  in  severalty  of  said  lands  shall  l>e  made  as  follows:     Allotments  in 
To  each  head  of  a  family  one-quarter  of  a  section,  with  an  additional  severalty, 
quantity  of  grazing  land  not  exceeding  one-quarter  of  a  section:  to 
each  single  person  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  one-eighth- of  a  section, 
with  an  additional  quantity  of  grazing  land  not  exceeding  one-eighth 
of  a  section ;  to  each  orphan  child  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  one- 
eighth  of  a  section,  with  an  additional  quantity  of  grazing  land  not 
exceeding  one-eighth  of  a  section ;  to  each  other  person  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  born  prior  to  such  allotment,  one- eighth  of  a  section, 
with  a  like  quantity  of  grazing  land:  Providedf  That,  with  the  con-     PrxtvUoa, 
sent  of  said  commission,  any  adult  Indian  may  select  a  less  quantity    Speoial    seleo- 
of  land,  if  more  desirable  on  account  of  location:"  And  pr<wu?tf(f,  "®°*' 
That  the  said  Indians  shall  pay  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per    Payment, 
acre  for  said  lands  from  the  fund  now  in  the  United  States  Treasury 
realized  from  the  sale  of  their  lands  in  Colorado  as  provided  by  their 
contract  with  the  Government.    All  necessary  surveys,  if  any,  to  enable 
said  commission  to  complet-e  the  allotments  shall  be  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  General  Land  Ofiice.    Said  commissioners  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  their  appointment,  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  what  portions  of  said  reservation  are  unsuited  or  will 
not  be  required  for  allotments,  and  thereupon  such  portions  so  reported 
shall,  by  proclamation,  be  restored  to  the  public  domain  and  made 
subject  to  entry  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  21.  That  the  remainder  of  the  lands  on  said  reservation,  shall,     Lands  not  al- 
upon  the  approval  of  the  allotments  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  lotted  open  to  en- 
be  immediately  open  to  entry  under  the  homestead  and  mineral  laws  ^^' 
of  the  United  States:  Propided,  That  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to    Provitoa. 
locate  more  than  two  claims,  neither  to  exceed  ten  acres,  on  any  lands    Mineral clahni. 
containing  asphaltam,  gilsonite,  or  like  substances:  Providedf  That  ^^^®^j"^*^2 
after  three  vears  actual  and  continuous  residence  upon  agricultural  entries/ 
lands  fVom  date  of  settlement  the  settler  may,  upon  full  payment  of 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  receive  patent  for  the  tract  entered. 
If  not  commuted  at  the  end  of  three  years  the  settler  shall  pay  at  the 
time  of  making  final  proof  the  sum  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
acre. 

Sec.  22.  That  said  commission  shall  also  negotiate  and  treat  with    Uintah  Reser- 
the  Indians  properly  residing  upon  the  Uintah  Indian  Reservation,  in  ^*S**?.'  ^^^^  ^^ 
the  Territory  of  Utah,  for  the  relinquishment  to  the  United  States  of^^^l^l]^f^^^ 
the  interest  of  said  Indians  in  all  lands  within  said  reservation  not 
needed  for  allotment  in  severalty  to  said  Indians,  and  if  possible,  pro- 
cure the  consent  of  such  Indians  to  such  relinquishment,  and  for  the 
acceptance  by  said  Indians  of  allotments  in  severalty  of  lands  within 
said  reservation,  and  said  commissioners  shall  report  any  agreement 
made  by  them  with  said  Indians,  which  agreement  shall  become 
0|>erative  only  when  ratified  by  Act  of  Congress. 

Sec.  23.  That  said  commissioners  shall  receive  six  dollars  per  day     Commission 
each,  and  their  actual  and  necessary  traveling  and  incidental  expenses  ««'  salaries,  etc. 
while  on  duty,  and  to  be  allowed  a  clerk,  to  be  selected  by  them,  whose 
compensation  shall   be  fixed  by  said  commissioners,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior :  Provided   That  the  cost  of    Proviso. 
executing  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  six-     Cost  limited. 
teen  thousand  dollars,  which  sum  is  hereby  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Approved,  August  15,  1894. 

INT  94— VOL  n 30 
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Aiiffa8t23,18fi4.     Chap.  307.— An  act  making  appropriationa  to  snpplv  deficiencies  in  the  appro 
—  pHationR  for  the  tincal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 


28 Stat., p.  421.    lour,  and  for  prior  years,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Deficiencies     Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
appropriations,    states  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  followiug  suniB  be,  and 

the  same  are  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasnry 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  and  for 
prior  years,  and  for  other  ()bjects  hereinafter  stated,  namely : 

[28Stat.,p.441.]  ##»»#•• 

Eastern  Band,     Eastekn  Band  of  Chkrokee  Indians:   For  this  amount,  or  so 

Cherokee   In-  lunch  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 

dians.  ^^  ^^^  Attorney -General  for  the  i)urpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the 

Compromise  of  two  agreements  of  compromise  in  the  two  suits,  respectivo\v  of  the 

■uita.  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  versus  William  H.  Thouiiis  and 

others,  and  of  the  United  States  versus  William  H.  Thomas  and 
others,  both  now  pending  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  tho 
western  district  of  North  Carolina,  set  forth  in  detail  on  pages  seven. 
eight,  and  nine  of  House  Executive  Document  Numbered  One  hundrea 
and  twenty-eight.  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  which  agree- 
ments are  hereby  confirmed,  made  by  A.  C.  Avery,  attorney  for  fi.  D. 
Gilmer,  trustee  and  administrator  of  J.  R.  Love,  and  for  the  cestui 
que  trust,  for  which  he  holds,  and  as  attorney  for  the  heirs  at  law  of 
W.  H.  Thomas,  deceased,  and  George  H.  Smathers,  special  assistant 
United  States  attorney,  attorney  for  complainants,  indorsed  and 
approved  January  twentieth,  eighteen  hunared  and  ninety-four,  by 
R.  B.  Glenn,  United  States  attorney,  western  district.  North  Carolina, 
in  the  one  suit,  and  George  H.  Smathers,  special  assistant  United 
States  attorney,  counsel  for  complainants,  and  W.  B.  Ferguson  and 
G.  S.  Ferguson,  attorneys  for  defendants,  in  the  other  suit,  to  settle 
and  quiet  title  to  lands  in  Qualla  boundary,  claimed  by  said  Indians, 
^  and  more  fully  set  forth  in  said  agreements  of  compromise  j  to  perfect 

the  title  to  other  lands  elsewhere  in  North  Carolina  to  said  Indians: 
to  pay  attorneys'  fees  and  expenses  in  securing  said  compromise  and 
carrying  the  same  into  effect ;  to  pay  the  expenses  of  survey,  preparing 
and  executing  deeds,  and  recording  the  same,  and  any  other  expenses 
incident  to  carrying  said  agreements  into  effect,  sixty- eight  thousand 
dollars. 

[28Stat.,p.451.]  #»••••• 

Ante^  p.  308.  The  "  Old  Settlers  "  or  Western  Cherokee  Indians,  by  Joel  M.  Bryan. 
William  Wilson,  and  W^illiam  H.  lleudricks,  commissioners,  and  Joel 
M.  Bryan,  tro:uiurer,  and  so  forth,  eight  hundred  thousand  three  hun- 
dred mid  ei^lity-six  dollars  and  thirty -one  cents ;  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  is  directed  to  withliohl  from  distribution  among  said 
Indians  only  so  much  of  that  ])art  of  the  said  judgment  set  apart  by 
the  said  Indians  for  the  prosecution  of  their  claim  as  is  necessary  f(»r 
him  to  pay  the  expenses,  and  for  legal  services  justly  or  equitably 
payable  on  account  of  said  prosecution. 

[28Stat.,p.476.]  *  #  •  •  •  • 

Indian    depre-  JUDGMENTS  IN  INDIAN  DEPREDATION  CLAIMS, 

dation  claims. 

Jndgm  en  t8 ,      Yov  pavmont  of  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  Indian  depre- 
Court  of  Claims,  ^^atioii  cases  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  certified  to  Congress  in 

Senate  Executive  Documents  Numbered  Seven,  parts  one  and  two. 
Numbered  Kighty-two  and  Oue-liundred  and  twenty-eight  and  Senate 
Miscellaneous  Document  Numbered  Two  hundred  ana  forty-nine  of 
the  present  session,  one-hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  nuiy  be  necessary  to  pay  and  discbarge  such  judg- 
ments as  have  been  rendered  against  the  United  States,  after  the 
PednctiopB.  deductions  recjuired  to  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  section  six  of 
Vol.  20,  p.  853.  the  Act  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one, 
entitled  *'An  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjustment  and  payment  of 
claims  arising  from  Indian  depredations*'  shall  have  been  ascertained 
and  duly  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  wliich  certification  shall  be  made  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  and  such  deductions  shall  be  made 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  haying 
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due  rec^ard  to  the  educational  and  other  necesfiary  requirements  of 
the  tribe  or  tribes  afi'ected;  and  tbe  amounts  paid  shall  be  reimbursed     Bel m burse- 
to  the  United  States  at  such  times  and  in  such  proportions  as  the  Sec-  ^"^^^ 
retary  of  the  Interior  may  decide  to  be  for  the  interests  of  the  Indian 
service:  Provided,  That  no  one  of  the  said  iiirlgroents  shall  be  paid     £^^^^\m 
until  the  Attorney-General  shall  have  certified  to  tbe  Secretary  of  the  of  judSmenti'* 
Treasury  that  he  has  caused  to  be  examined  tbe  evidence  heretofore  etc.  ' 

presented  to  the  Court  of  Claims  in  support  of  said  judgment  and 
such  other  pertinent  evidence  as  he  sbull  be  able  to  procure  as  to 
whether  fraud,  wrong  or  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  United  States 
or  whether  exhorbitant  sums  have  been  allowed,  and  finds  upon  such 
evidence  no  grounds  sufficient  in  his  opinion  to  support  a  new  trial  of 
said  case;  or  until  there  shall  have  been  filed  with  said  Secretory  a 
duly  certified  transcript  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
denying  the  motion  made  by  the  Attorney-General  for  a  new  trial  in 
any  one  of  said  judgments:  Provided  further  j  That  any  and  all  judg-  Certification, 
ments  included  in  said  documents  which  the  present  Attorney-General 
has  already  examined,  and  is  willing  to  certify  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  and  any  and  all  judgments  rendered  during  his  term  of  office 
which  he  shall  be  willing  to  certify  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
may  be  certltied  notwithstanding  the  order  of  payment  herein  speci- 
fied. 

For  the  defense  of  Indian  depredation  claims  which  shall  include    Defense,    etc, 
the    investigation    and    examination,    under    the    direction    of  the  ^^^^"i-JjP'®*^ 
Attorney-General,  of  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Claims  rendered  under    **^  ^       *' 
the  Act  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one, 
entitled  '*An  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjustment  and  payment  of  claims    yoL28,p.851. 
arising  from  Indian  depredations,*  which  have  not  been  appropriated 
for,  ten  thousand  dollars,  which  sum  ^''aU  continue  available  until 
expended,  and  the  Attorney-General  -  .lall  report  to  Congress  at  its 
next  regular  session  all  of  said  judgments  concerning  which,  in  his 
opinion,  after  such  investigation  and  examination,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence, cnmulative  or  otherwise,  that  any  fraud,  wrong,  or  injustice 
has  been  done  to  the  United  States. 

Fox  AND  W18CON8IN  RiVKK  Improvkmkxt:  To  pay  the  judgments     Pox  and  Wis- 
aud  awards  rendered  against  the  United  States  for  flowage  damages  consiD  rivere  im- 
caused  by  the  improvement  of  the  Fox  and  Wis'onsin  rivers,  ^ is- ^  yjj °™^°*'  ^^^, 
cousin,  under  the  Act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- ages, 
five,  as  reported  to  Congress  by  the  Attorney-General  and  set  forth  in     y^j  jq  p  505 
Senate  Executive  Document  Numbered  Ninety,  of  the  present  se^bion,  ' 

six  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty -three  dollars  and  thirty- four 
cents. 

Approved,  August  23,  1894. 


CHAP.  311.— An  act  granting  to  the  Northern  Mlnsissippi  Railway  Company  right  Angast  23, 18M. 

of  way  through  certain  Indian  reservatiouB  in  Minnesota.  ^  ^ —- 

28SUt..p.488. 

Be  it  encicted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  JRepresentativea  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Conyresft  asHetnbledj  That  there  is  hereby  granted  Northm  Mis- 
to  the  Northern  Mi-s-sissippi  Railway  Company,  a  corporation  organized  company  grimJ 
and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  its  assigns  ed  right  ofway, 
the  right  of  way  for  the  extension  of  its  railroad  through  the  Leech  Leech  Lake! 
Lake  Indian,  Chippewa  Indian,  and  Winnebagoshish  Indian  reserva-  Chippewa,  and 
tions,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota;  such  right  of  way  to  be  fifty  feet  in  r el°e°r r a t h» n ^ 
width  on  each  sideoc  the  center  line  of  said  railroad;  and  said  com-  Minn. 

f»any  shall  also  have  the  right  to  take  from  the  land  adjacent  to  the    Width, 
ineof  said  road  materials,  stone,  and  earth  necessary  for  the  construe- 
tion  of  said  railroad;  also  ground  adjacent  to  such  right  of  way  for 
station  buildings,  depots,  machine  shops,  side  tracks,  turn-out«,  and    Stations, etc. 
water  stations,  not  to  exceed  in  amount  two  hundred  feet  in  width  and 
three  thousand  feet  in  length  for  each  station,  to  the  extent  of  one 
station  for  every  ten  miles  of  road  constrnct^jd  within  the  limits  of  said 
reservations :  Pronided,  That  no  part  of  such  lands  herein  granted  shall    provito. 
be  used  except  in  such  manner  and  for  such  purposes  only  as  are  nee-     Beversion,  sto. 
essary  for  the  construction  and  convenient  operation  of  said  railroad 
line,  and  when  any  portion  thereof  shall  cease  to  be  used  such  portion 
shall  revert  to  the  nation  or  tribe  of  Indians  from  which  the  same  shall 
be  taken. 
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Bwiages.  Src.  2.  That  it  shall  be  tlie  duty  of  the  Secretnry  of  the  Interior  to 

fix  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  Indians  for  sneh  right 
of  way  and  provide  the  time  and  manner  for  the  payments  thereof; 
and  also  to  ascertain  and  Ax  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  indiyidaal  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  for  damages,  if  any,  by  them  sustained  by  reason  of 
the  construction  of  said  road.  But  no  right  of  way  of  any  kind  sball 
Test  in  said  railway  company  in  or  to  any  part  of  the  right  of  way 

Plats,  etc.,  to  herein  provided  for  until  plats  thereof,  made  upon  aotual  survey  for  the 
be  approved.  definite  location  of  such  railroad,  and  including  the  grounds  for  station 
houses,  depots,  machine  shops,  side  tracks,  turn-outs,  and  water  sta- 
tions, shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
until  the  compensation  aforesaid  shall  have  been  fixed  and  paid,  and 
the  consent  of  the  Indians  on  such  reservations,  as  to  the  amount  of 

Compensation,  said  compensation  and  right  of  way,  shall  have  been  first  obtained  in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Said  oom- 
pany  is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  upon  said  reservations  for  the  pnr^ 

Survey,  etc.  pose  of  surveying  and  locating  its  line  of  railroad,  provided  that  said 
line  of  railroad  shall  be  located,  constructed,  and  operated  with  due 
regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe. 

Conatmction.  Sec.  3.  That  the  rights  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  by  said 
company  unless  the  road  is  constructed  through  said  reservations 
within  three  years. 

Amendment.  Skc.  4.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or 
repeal  this  Act. 

Approved,  August  23, 1894. 


Angnet  24,  1894.     Chap.  330.— An  act  to  authorise  purchasers  of  the  property  and  franchiaea  of  the 

Choctaw  Coal  and  Kailway  Company  to  orf^nnize  a  corp>orauon  and  to  c-onier  upon 

28  State.,  p.  502.  ^^^  same  all  the  powers  privileges,  and  franchises  vested  in  that  company. 

Preamble.  Whereas  the  Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway  Company,  a  corporation 

created  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
and  now  doing  business  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  Terri- 
tory under  and  by  virtue  of  certan  Acts  of  Congress  empowering  it  so 
to  do,  is  insolvent,  and  in  order  to  enable  the  creditors  and  stockhold- 
ers of  the  same  to  reorganize  said  company  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure 
the  completion  of  the  railroad  authorized  to  be  constructed  by  said 
company,  a  sale  of  it«  property  and  franchises  is  necessary :  Therefore, 
lie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Unitea 
Choctaw   Coal  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembtedt  That  the  purchasers   of  the 
and  Railway  rights  of  way,  railroads,  mines,  coal  leasehold  estates,  and  other  prop- 
Company,  erty,  and  the  franchises  of  the  said  Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway  Com- 
pany at  any  sale  ma<le  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  process  or  decree  of 
any  court  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  con- 
Righta,     eto.,  stitutcd  a  corporation  and  shall  be  vested  with  all  the  right,  title, 
vested   in    pur-  interest,  property,  possession,  claim,  and  demand  in  law  and  equity,  of, 
c  aser.  |^^  ^^^^^  ^^  such  rights  of  way,  railroads,  mines,  coal  leasehold  estates. 
Vol.  26,  pp.  35,  and  property  of  the  said  Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway  Company,  and 
W8.  with  all  the  rights,  powers,  immunities,  privileges,  and  franchises 
640^  765  ^*'     ^^'  ^^^*^^  have  been  heretofore  granted  to  or  conferred  upon  said  com- 
Anto,  p.  27.        pany  by  any  Act  or  Acts  of  Congress,  or  which  it  possesses  by  virtue 
Proviso.            ®^  ^^®  charter  under  the  laws  of  Minnesota:  Prortaed,  That  such  new 
Land  at  South  corporation  shall  not  have  the  right  to  acouire  and  hold  any  houses 
HoAleater.          or  buildings  at  South  McAlcster  situate  off  tiie  right  of  way  and  depot 

grounds  of  said  Choctaw  Coal  and  Railwav  Company. 

Organiaation     gRc,  2.  That  the  said  purchasers  of  the  hereinbefore-mentioned 

tion.*'^  ^^^^^^'  property  of  the  said  Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway  Company  shfdl  meet 

within  thirty  days  after  the  conveyance  thereof  snail  have  been 

delivere<l  to  them,  and  organize  such  new  corporation  by  electing  a 

president  and  board  of  nine  directors  (to  continue  in  office  until  the 

second   Monday  of  January  succeeding    such    meeting,  when,  and 

annually  thereafter,  on  the  said  day,  a  like  election  for  a  president 

and  nine  directors  shall  be  held  to  serve  for  one  year),  and  shall  adopt 

a  corporate  name  and  common  seal,  determine  the  amount  of  oapital 

Capital,  etc.      stock  and  bonds  to  be  Issued  to  the  persons  for  or  on  whose  aooonnt 

said  property  may  have  been  purchased,  and  shall  have  power  and 

authority  to  make  and  issue  certiticates  for  the  said  oapital  stoek  ta 

shares  of  fifty  dollars  each  and  bonds,  and  may  then,  or  at  any  time 
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thereafter,  create  and  itetie  preferred  stook  to  such  an  aiionnt  and  on 

snob  terms  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  and  from  time  to  time  may 

issue  bonds  and  may  secure  all  bonds  by  one  or  more  mortgages  upon  the 

real  and  personal  property  and  corporate  rights  and  fran (Seises,  or  either 

or  any  part  or  parts  thereof:  Provided^  That  the  capital  stock  shall  not    PrwUo, 

be  fixed  at  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  capital  of  the  uaid  Choctaw    Stock  limit 

Coal  and  Railway  Company,  and  that  no  bonds  shall  be  issued  except 

for  value  received  in  cash  or  property. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  snch  new  corooration,  within    Certifloate  of 
one    calendar    month    after  its  organization,  to  make  a  <^®i'tiiicate^[|^*l^{^^l^^^ 
thereof  under  its  common  seal,  attested  by  the  signature  of  its  presi-      *" 
dent,  specifying  the  date  of  such  organization,  the  name  so  adopted, 
the  amount  of  capital  stock,  and  the  names  of  its  president  and 
directors,  and  transmit  the  said  certificate  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  be  filed  in  his  office,  and  there  remain  of  record ;  and  a 
certified  copy  of  such  certificate  so  filed  shall  be  evidence  of  the  cor- 
porate existence  of  said  new  corporation.    And  such  new  corporation 
shall  also,  within  the  said  calendar  month,  cause  to  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  copy  certified  to  as*  correct  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  under  whose  orders  or  decrees  said  sale  shall 
have  been  made,  of  any  conveyance  made  to  it  under  or  by  virtue  of 
said  sale  of  the  rights  of  way,  railroads,.mines,  coal  leasehold  estates, 
and  other  property  of  the  said  Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway  Company, 
and  this  Act  shall  be  construed  and  treated  as  an  assent  upon  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  the  acquisition  and  holding  by  such  new 
corporation  of  the  estates  and  premises  thereby  conveyed,  subject  to 
the  right  of  said  corporation  to  thereafter  acquire,  and  hold  such 
additional  property  as  it  may  lawfully  do  by  virtue  hereof:  Providedf    5[jte-^ 
howeveTf  That  as  to  all  coal  leasehold  estates  or  leases  of  coal  claims  or    ^**^  ®^ 
rights  to  mine  coal  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  such  assent  shall  be  upon 
condition  that  the  said  new  corporation  shall  conform  to  all  the  pro- 
visions, conditions,  and  limitations  contained  in  the  Act  approved    yqi  ocd  MOl 
October  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  entitled  "An  Act  giving,  ** 

upon  conditions  and  limitations  therein  contained,  the  assent  of  the 
United  States  to  certain  leases  of  right  to  mine  coal  in  the  Choctaw 
Nation." 

Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  such  new  corporation  to     Cons  tmotion 
construct  and  operate  branches  from  its  said  railroad  and  for  such  pur-  ®^  branch  roads, 
pose  to  take  and  use  rights  of  way  not  exceeding  one  hundred  feet  in 
width  upon  making  compensation  therefor  as  provided  in  the  case  of 
taking  land  for  its  main  line,  and  to  lease  its  railroads  and  mines  and 
other  property  to  any  company  owning  or  operating  a  railroad  con- 
necting with  the  railroad  of  said  new  corporation  on  such  terms  and     -,   ^^ 
conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon :  Praviaed,  That  the  right  to  con-    condWon. 
struct  branches  conferred  by  this  section  shidl  exist  and  be  exercised 
in  the  Indian  Territory  only  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  work- 
ing the  leases  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Congress  of  October  first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  said  corporation,  when  organized  as  hereinbefore  ^jS^i^^ **'**• 
provided,  shall  have  and  possess  perpetual  succession  and  shall  be  able 
to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  in  idl  courts  of  record  and 
elsewhere,  and  shall  have  power  to  ordain,  establish,  and  put  in  execu- 
tion such  by-laws  and  regulations  as  shall  be  proper,  necessary,  or  con- 
venient for  the  government  of  the  said  corporation,  not  being  contrary 
to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  generally  to  do 
all  and  singular  the  matters  and  things  which  shall  be  necessary  or 
convenient  to  enable  the  said  company  to  maintain,  use,  and  operate 
their  railroads  and  mines  which  it  may  become  possessed  of  by  virtue 
hereof  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  relat- 
ing to  or  affecting  the  Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway  Company. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  stockholders  of  the  company  shall  meet  on  ^^^  a^of^omc^^ 
second  Monday  in  January  in  every  year  at  snch  place  as  may  be  fixed 
on  by  the  by-laws,  notice  of  which  meeting  shall  be  given  in'the  man- 
ner that  may  be  designated  by  the  by-laws,  and  choose,  by  a  majority 
of  the  voters  present  or  represented,  a  president  and  nine'directorsfoV 
the  ensning  year,  who  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  next  annual     .  ^  , 

election  ana  until  others  are  chosen ;  at  which  annual  meeting  the  said  law^  eS  *"* 
stockholders  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  make,  order,  or 
repeal,  by  a  majority  of  votes  given,  any  or  all  such  by-laws,  rules, 
orders,  and  regulations  as  aforesaid,  and  to  do  and  perform  every 
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Manner 
elections. 


MeetlDgB.  .  other  corporate  act  authorized  by  their  charter;  the  stockboldeTs  maj 
meet  at  snch  other  times  and  places  as  they  may  be  summoned  by  the 
president  and  directors,  in  sacb  manner  and  form  and  f^vin^  raeh 
notice  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  by-laws.  At  all  meetings  Btoek- 
holders  may  be  represented  and  vote  by  proxy. 
®'  Sec.  7.  That  the  election  for  pre-sident  and  directors  provided  for  in 
this  Act  shall  be  conducted  as  follows :  The  directors  for  the  time 
being  shall  appoint  three  stockholders  to  be  Judges  of  the  said  elee- 
tion  and  to  hold  the  same;  the  persons  so  appointed  shall  not  be  eli- 
f^ible  to  an  election  as  president  or  director  at  said  election  and  shall, 
respectively,  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  or  affirmation  before  a  notary 
public  or  other  officer  qiialitied  to  iulminister  oaths  well  and  truly  and 
according  to  law  to  conduct  snch  election  to  the  best  of  their  knowl- 
edge and  ability ;  and  the  said  judges  shall  decide  upon  the  qualitica- 
tions  of  voters  and  when  the  election  is  closed  shall  count  the  votes 
and  declare  who  have  been  elected ;  and  if  at  any  time  it  shall  happen 
that  an  election  of  directors  shall  not  be  made 'at  the  time  specified, 
the  corporation  shnll  not  for  that  reason  be  dissolved,  but  it  shall  be 
lawful  to  hold  and  make  such  election  of  directors  on  any  day  within 
three  months  thereafter  by  giving  at  least  ten  days'  previous  notice 
of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  said  election  in  the  manner  aforesaid, 
and  the  directoit}  of  the  preceding  year  shall  in  that  case  continue  in 
office,  and  be  invested  with  all  powers  belonging  to  them  as  such  until 
others  are  elected  in  their  stead.  In  case  of  the  death  or  resignation 
of  a  directoror  a  failure  to  elect  in  case  of  a  tie  vote,  the  vacancy 

Votesof  ebaie-i^Ay  be  tilled  by  the  board  of  directors.  At  all  general  meetings  or 
elections  by  the  stoc  iiolders,  each  share  of  stock  shall  entitle  the 
holder  thereof  to  one  vote,  and  each  ballot  shall  have  indorsed  thereon 
the  number  of  shares  represented ;  but  no  share  or  shares  transferred 
within  sixty  days  next  preceding  any  election  or  general  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  shall  entitle  the  holder  or  holders  thereof  to  vote  at 
any  such  election  or  general  meeting,  nor  shall  any  proxy  be  received 
or  entitle  the  holder  to  vote  unless  the  same  shall  bear  date  and  have 
been  duly  executed  within  the  three  months  next  preceding  snch 
election  or  general  meeting. 

Sec.  8.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  alter,  or  repeal  this 
Act. 

Approved,  August  24,  1894. 
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Angast  27, 1894.     Chap.  342 An  act  granting  to  the  Dninth  and  Winnipeg  Railroad  Company  a 

—  right  of  way  through  the  Chippewa  and  Whit«  Earth  Indian  reservations  in  the  State 

28  Stats.,  p.  504.  of  Minnesota. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Sevafe  and  JTouse  of  Representatives  of  ihs  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  is  hereby  granted 
to  the  Dulnth  and  Winnipeg  Railroad  Company,  a  corporation  organ- 
ized and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  to 
ite  assigns,  the  right  of  way  for  the  extension  of  its  railroad,  and  for 
a  telegraph  and  telephone  line,  through  the  Chippewa  and  White 
Earth  Indian  reservations  in  said  State,  commencing  at  some  point  on 
its  already  constructed  line  in  said  State  and  running  in  a  general 
we^<iterl y  or  northwesterly  direction,  by  such  route  as  shall  be  deemed 
advisable,  to  some  point  on  the  western  boundary  line  of  the  said 
State,  or  to  some  point  on  the  northern  boundary  line  thereof,  between 
the  Red  River  of  the  North  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  or  to  both 
such  points.  Such  right  of  way  shall  be  fifty  feet  in  width  on  each 
side  of  the  central  line  of  said  railroad,  and  said  company  shall  also 
have  the  right  to  take  from  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of  said  road 
material,  stone,  and  earth  necessary  for  the  construction  of  said  rail- 
road; also  grounds  adjacent  to  such  right  of  way  for  station  build- 
ings, depotK,  machine  shops,  side  tracks,  turn-outs,  and  water  sta- 
tions, not  to  exceed  in  amount  two  hundred  feet  in  width  and  three 
thousand  feet  in  length  for  each  station,  and  to  an  extent  not  exceed- 
ing one  station  for  each  ten  miles  of  road  within  the  limits  of  said 
reservations:  ProHdedj  That  no  part  of  such  lands  herein  granted 
shall  be  used  except  in  such  manner  and  for  such  purposes  only  asaie 
necessary  for  the  construction  and  convenient  operation  of  said  rail- 
road line,  and  when  any  portion  thereof  shall  cease  to  be  used,  sneh 
portion  shall  revert  to  the  nation  or  tribe  of  Indians  from  which  the 
same  shall  be  taken. 
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Sec.  2.  That  before  said  railroad  shall  be  constructed  through  any    "Dnmapa  to  in- 
land, claim,  or  improvement  held  by  individual  occupants  according  ^*^'**^"**** 
to  any  treaties  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  compensation  shall  be 
made  such  occupant  or  claimant  for  all  ])roperty  to  be  taken  or  dam- 
age done  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  said  railroad.    In  case  of 
failure  to  make  satisfactory  settlement  with  any  such  claimant,  the    Litigation. 
United  States  district  court  at  Saint  Paul  or  Dulnth,  Minnesota,  shall 
have  jurisdiction  upon  petition  of  either  party  to  determine  such  just 
compensation  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Minnesota  provided  for 
determining  the  damage  when  property  is  taken  for  railroad  pur- 
poses; and  the  amount  of  damages  resulting  to  the  tribe  or  tribes  of 
Indians  pertaining  to  said  reservations  in  their  tribal  capacity,  by 
reason  of  the  construction  of  said  railroad  through  such  lands  of  the 
reservations  as  are  not  occupied  in  severalty,  shall  be  ascertained 
and  determined  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
direct,  and  be  subject  to  his  final  approval:  Providedf  however^  That    Provlto, 
said  railroad  company  may  tile  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a    .^^''^  ™*y  he- 
bond,  in  such  amount,  and  with  such  sureties  as  the  Secretary  shall  |^°^  ^^    tiling 
approve,  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  just  compensation  for  said 
right  of  way  to  said  individuiil  occupants  and  to  said  tribe  or  tribes, 
as  hereiufore  provided,  and  said  company  may  thereupon  proceed  to 
construct  and  operate  its  railroad  across  said  reservations. 

Sec.  3.  That  said  company  shall  cause  maps,  showing  the  route  of.  ^PJ*  •***•»  ** 
its  line  through  said  reservations,  and  including  the   grounds    for"*"*®*** 
station  buildings,  depots,  machine  shops,  side  tracks,  turn-outs,  and 
water  stations,  to  be  tiled  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
before  constructing  any  portion  of  said  railroad . 

Sec.  4.  That  said  company  is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  upon  said     Surveyg. 
reservations  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  and  locating  ite  line  of  rail- 
road: Provided^  That  said  railroad  shall  be  located  and  constructed     proviso. 
with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  under  such  rules    Kegolationa. 
and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  right  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  by  said    Constmction. 
company,  unless  the  road  shall  be  constructed  through  the  said  reser- 
vations within  three  years  alter  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Approved,  August  27,  1894. 


Chap.  343.— An  act  to  amend  an  Act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  entitled     August 27, 1894. 
An  Act  granting  the  right  of  way  to  the  Hutchison  and  Southern  Railroad  Com- 

paiiy  through  tbe  Indian  Territory.'  "  

28SUt8.,p.506. 

Beit  enacted  by  th^;  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  Jmei-ica  i»  Congress  nssembledj  That  the  provisions  of  section  «  ^JlJ^^^S  f,* 
two  of  the  Act  entitled  *'  An  Act  to  amend  '  An  Act  granting  the  right  ^ild  cJSpany. 
of  way  to  the  Hutchison  and  Southern  Railroad  Company  through  Time  for  right 
the  Indian  Territory,' "  approved  February  third,  eighteen  hundred  of  way  extemied. 
and  ninetv-two,  be,  and  tne  same  hereby  are,  extended  for  a  further  vX^o?^'  ?*  *^* 
period  of  three  years.  ^^^'  ^*  P*  ^' 

Approved,  Angust  27,  1894. 


Chap-  346. — An  act  Authorizing  the  ifuine  of  a  patent  to  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  August  27, 1894. 

Home  Missions  for  certain  lands  on  the  Omaha  Indian  reservation  for  school  pur- 

VOMM.  28  State.,  p.  607. 

Whereas  the  location  of  the  old  mission  school  on  the  Omaha  Indian  Preamble, 
reservation,  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  has  become  unsuitable  for  school 
purposes,  and  it  being  necessary  to  replace  the  buildings  thereon  by 
such  as  shall  be  more  convenient  and  commodious,  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Home  Missions  propose  to  relinquish  all  claims  to  the  land 
situate  in  section  twelve,  township  twenty-tive,  range  nine  east  of 
the  sixth  principal  meridian,  on  said  reservation,  in  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska, occupied  for  mission  purposes  for  nearly  forty  years,  to  the 
United  States,  the  same  to  become  a  part  of  the  reservation  wherein 
it  is  located :  and 

.  Whereas  the  Omaha  Indians,  in  consideration  of  said  relinquishment 
and  the  promise  of  said  board  to  erect  on  a  proposed  new  site  a  build- 
ing, to  be  used  for  school  purposes,  of  the  value  of  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars,  for  the  benetit  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the  Oma- 
has,  have  agreed  to  relinquish  to  said  board  all  their  right  and  title  in 
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and  to  the  following-described  land,  for  the  purpose  above  named,  to 
wit :  the  sontliwest  quarter  of  northeast  quarter  and  west  half  of  soath- 
east  quarter  and  northeast  quarter  of  southeast  quarter  of  fractional 
section  numbered  twenty-nine,  township  twenty-five,  range  eight  east, 
of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  on  said  Omaha  reservation,  in  Thurs- 
ton County,  Nebraska:  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repi'esentatives  of  the  Unittd 
Omaha  Indian  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,    That  the  President  of  the 
Be tservation,  United  States  of  America,  upon  the  execution  by  the  Presbyterian 
^  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  a  patent  to  the  United  States  of  the  lauids 

now  occupied  by  them,  as  described  in  the  first  preamble  herein,  is 
Patentto  lEsne  horeby  authorized  and  directed  to  issue  to  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
for  Preaby terifim  Home  Missions  a  patent  for  the  following-d«^cribed  land,  to  wit:  the 
•onooi,  «ic^  8     .  goiithwest  quarter  of  northeast  quarter  and  west  half  of  sontheaat 
quarter  and  northeast  quarter  of  southeast  quarter  of  fractional  sec- 
tion numbered  twenty-nine,  township  twenty-five,  range  eight  east 
of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  on  the  Omaha  Indian  reservation,  in 
Thurston  County,  Nebraska,  containing  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
more  or  less,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same,  so  long  as  the  said  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Home  Missions  shall  use  and  occupy  the  premises  for 
educational,  charitable,  and  religious  purposes,  and  no  longer. 

Approved,  August  27,  1894. 


JOINT  RESOLUTIONS. 

December  10,1893     [No.  5.]    Joint  resolution  for  the  protection  of  those  parties  who  have  heretofora 

been  allowed  to  make  entrioo  for  lands  within  the  former  Mille  Lac  Indian  Bnaerva- 

28  Stats.,  p.  576.  tion  in  Minnesota. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 

Public  lands,     of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  bona  fide  pre-emption  or 

Bona  fide  irreg- homestead  filings  or  entries  allowed  for  lands  within  the  Mille  Lac 

SSe  Lac^Sse  °  I"<1**"  Keservation  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  between  the  ninth  day 

ration,   Minn .  i  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  the  date  of  the  decision 

oonfirmed.  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  holding  that  the  lands  within  said 

reservation  were  subject  to  di8])OHal  as  other  public  ]an<l8  nnder  the 
general  land  laws,  and  the  date  of  the  receipt  at  the  district  land 
office  at  Taylors  Falls,  in  that  State,  of  the  letter  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  thi;  (ienoral  Land  Offife,  communicating  to  them  the  decis- 
ion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  April  twenty-second,  eighteen 
hundred  and  nitiety-two,  in  which  it  was  definitely  determined  that 
said  lands  were  not  so  subject  to  disposal,  but  could  only  be  disposed 
Vol. 25,  p.  642.  of  according  to  the  provisiouK  of  the  special  Act  of  January  four- 
teenth, eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine  (twenty-five  Statutes,  six 
hundred  and  forty-two),  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  confirmed 
Patents.  where  regular  in  other  respects,  and  patent  shall  issue  to  the  claim- 

ants for  the  lands  embraced  therein,  as  in  other  cases,  on  a  satisfac- 
tory- showing  of  a  bona  tide  compliance  on  their  part  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  laws  under  which  said  filings  and  entries  were  respect- 
ively allowed. 

Approved,  December  19,  1893. 


March  31, 1894.       [}io.  10.]    Joint  resolution  authorizing  and  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

■"1-  _  ^IT  to  receive  at.  the  sub-treasury  in  the  city  of  Hew  York  from  R.  l'.  Wilson  «fc  Com* 

28  btats.,p.  .70.  pj^jiy    ^yJ.  a^Migns,  the  money  am(Hiutiii'<;  to  hix   million  seven  hundred  and  forty 

thousand  dollnrt),  t^i  Im^  naid'to  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  to  place  the  same  to  the 

credit  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Proamhle.  Whereas,  by  an  Act  of  the  national  Council  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 

approved  January  sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  said 
Cherokee  Nation  accepted  an  ofier  of  K.  T.  Wilson  &  Company,  to 
purirhase  and  agreed  to  sell  and  assign  to  said  K.  T.  Wilson  and  Com- 
pany, and  assigns,  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  installments  of 
the  money,  together  with  the  interest  thereon,  from  the  fourth  day  of 
March,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  to  said  Clierokee  Nation  for  the  Cherokee  outlet  as  provided  bv 

Vol.  27,  p. 640.  a  contract  ma<le  pursuant  to  section  ten  of  '*  An  Act  making  appropij- 
atioivs  for  current  and  contingent  exx>en8e8  and  fuliUling  treaty  stip- 
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alations  with  Indian  tribes  for  flHcal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
eigltteen  hundred  and  ninety-four/'  approved  Marcn  third,  eighteen  I 
hundred  and  ninety-three,  and  in  accordance  with  the  proTisions  of 
said  Act  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  the  consid- 
eration for  said  sale  and  assignment  amounting  to  six  million  seven 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  was  to  be  placed  in  the  sub-treas- 
ury of  the  Unite<l  States  in  the  city  of  New  York  to  the  credit  of  the  * 
Cherokee  Nation  subiect  to  the  action  of  the  national  council  of  said 
Cherokee  Nation,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  said  contract  that 
authority  ue  conferred  to  receive  said  money  at  the  sub-treasury  in 
New  York  and  to  place  the  same  to  the  credit  of  said  Cherokee  Nation, 

Therefore,  ry^^^Vm^   Vm. 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  tioi. 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury     TreMury    an- 
beandhehereby  isauthorizedand directed  to receiveatthesub-treasury  Uiori»ed   to    r^ 
in  the  city  of  New  York  from  R.  T.  Wilson  and  Company,  or  assigns,  celve  money  paid 
the  said  money  so  to  be  paid  to  said  Cherokee  Nation  in  consideration    ^^i^  p.88ai. 
of  said  assignment  and  to  place  the  same  to  the  credit  of  said  Cherokee    Credit. 
Nation. 

Approved,  March  31,  18Hi. 


[Ko.  17.]    Joint  resolution  authorising  the  Secretory  of  the  Interior  to  eanse  the     April  9, 18M. 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  Special  Agents  Moore  and  Woodaon,  under  the  treaty 


of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty -four,  with  the  Delaware  Indians,  and  so  forth.  28  Stats.,  p.  B0O. 

Whereas  the  accounts  of  Ely  Moore,  deceased,  as  special  register  and  Preamhls. 
superintendent,  and  of  Daniel  Woodson,  as  special  receiver  and  super- 
intendent, for  the  expenses  of  the  sale  of  the  Iowa,  and  of  the  eastern  * 
and  western  portions  of  the  Delaware,  and  of  the  Wea,  and  so  forth, 
Indian  trust  lauds  in  Kansas,  under  the  several  treaties  of  May, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  with  said  Indians,  require  further 
adjustment  and  final  settlement:  Therefore, 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tne  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,     jj-  Moore  and 
and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  required  to  cause  administrative  action  Daniel  Woodson, 
to  be  taken  upon  the  accounts  of  said  Moore  and  Woodson,  and  to  allow 
to  the  said  Moore  the  sum  of  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  fift^-eight    Allowance    to 
dollars,  and  to  the  said  Woodson  the  sum  of  three  thousand  six  hun-  settle  claims  for 
dred  and  ninety-seven  dollars  and  eighty-four  cents,  in  full  settlement  i*^®**i^H2  ^ 
and  satisfaction  of  their  respective  claims  for  services  under  the  treaties  KanSs. 
aforesaid,  and  pass  the  said  accounts  to  the  proper  accounting  officers  of 
the  Treasury  for  final  settlement ;  and  the  acceptance  of  the  said  sums  by     Acceptance, 
said  claimants,  or  their  legal  representatives,  shall  be  taken  as  a  fuU 
and  complete  relinquishment  and  satisfaction  of  their  claims  for  serv- 
ices under  the  treaties  aforesaid. 

Approved,  April  2,  1894. 


[No.  42.]    Joint  renolution  authorizing  proper  officers  of  the  Treasnry  Department  Animst  6  1894 
to  examine  and  certify  claims  in  favor  of  certain  counties  in  Arisona.  *         ' 

•  28  Stats.,  p.  689. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 

of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  ITiat  the  First  Auditor  and  the  First    Arisona. 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  they  are  "hereby,  authorized  to    Indian    ex- 
examine  all  claims  which  may  be  presented  in  proper  form  by  the  dif-  E^iSSuntiea?"*^ 
fereut  counties  in  Arizona  Territory,  and  to  ascertain  the  amount  due 
to  each  of  said  counties  on  account  of  legal  costs  and  expenses  incurred 
from  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  to  June  thirtieth^ 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  in  the  prosecution  of  Indians  un- 
der the  Act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five.  Twenty- 
third  Statutes, page  three  hundred  and  eighty-five,  for  which  the  United    Vol.  23,  p.  885. 
States  is  liable  under  Act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine.  Statutes  at  Large,  volume  twenty-five,  page  one  thousand  and 
four;  and  which  have  been  paid  by  said  counties;  and  the  amounts  so    Vol.  25,  p.  1004. 
found  due  shall  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  a  deficiency  appropria- 
tion. 

Approved,  August  6^  1894. 
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PRIVATE  ACTS. 

AngnttlS,  1894.     Chap.  297.~An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  par  John  T.  Heard 

for  profBMional  services  rendered  the  "  Old  Settlers  "  or  Western  Cherokee  Indiana 

oat  of  the  funds  of  said  Indians. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
JohnT.Bwr^.  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
i»ro??B s^oi/a^  ^^^^"^'^  ^®'  *"^       ^*  hereby,  authorizea  and  directed  to  pay  to  John 
Mrrioes    **  0*1  d  T.  Heard,  for  proiessional  services  rendered,  out  of  any  moneys  appro- 
SetUera^'  Chero- priated  or  to  be  appropriated  by  Cong:res8  for  the  *'01d  Settlers''  or 
okee  Indians.      Western  Cherokee  Indians,  by  reason  of  a  judgment  rendered  June 
sixth)  eij^hteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  in 
favor  of  the  **  Old  Settlers  "  or  Western  Cherokee  Indians,  in  case  num- 
bered sixteen   thonsand  five  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  for  certain 
moneys  and  lands  due,  arising  from  or  growing  out  of  certain  treaty 
1*461*^  ^*^*'  stipulations  or  ActH  of  Con^^ress,  amounting  to  eight  hundred  thousand 
^  threehundre<landHightj'-8ixdollar8andthirty-onecent8,  incompliance 

with  the  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  sum 
of  ten  thousand  dollam,  or  such  part  thereof,  if  anj',  as  shall  remain  of 
the  thirty-five  per  centum  set  apart  by  resolution  in  various  councils  of 
said  *'01d  Settlers''  or  Western  Cherokee  Indians,  for  the  expense  of 
the  prosecution  of  said  claim,  after  the  asocrtninment  and  determina- 
ticm  of  the  amount  of  such  fees  and  charges  and  other  claims  aa  are 
Profito.  properly  chargeable  against  said  tliirty-tive  per  centum:  Provided,  That 

Bxamination.  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior  shall  first  determine  that  the  said  pro- 
fessional services  wore  rendered  to  said  '*01d  Settlers"  or  Wesiem 
Cherokee  Indians,  and  were  contracted  for  in  good  faith  by  persons 
authorized  to  represent  said  Indians. 

Approved,  August  15,  1894. 


Anfniat2i  1894.     Chap.  331. — An  act  granting  a  pension  to  Jesse  Davenport,  of  Company  A, 
'  Secona  Regiment  Oregon  Mounted  Volunteers,  in  Oregon  Indian  wars  of  eighteen 

hundred  and  (ifty-flve  and  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty -six. 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Uniitd 

Jeaae    Daven-  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled j    That  the  Secretary  of  the 

port.  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  place  on  the 

Pension.  pension  roll  the  name  of  .Jesse  Davenport,  of  Roseburg,  Oregon,  and 

late  of  Company  A,  commanded  by  Captain  Edward  Sheffield",  Second 

Regiment  Oregon  Mounted  Volunteers,  c(»mmanded  by  Colonel  John 

Kelsay,  in  the  Oregon  Indian  wars  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-tive 

and  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six,  and  pay  him  a  pension  at  the  rate 

of  twelve  dollars  per  month. 

Approved,  August  24,  1894. 


AniFoatSi  18M      Chap.  339.— An  act  for  the  relief  of  P.  W.  Mitchell,  M.  C.  Felmet,  George  H. 
**^      '  Smathers,  and  others. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 

Eastern  Band  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembleaf   That  the  Secretary  of  the 

Cherokee  In- Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  funds 

Payment  ftom  ^"  ^^®  Treasury  belonging  to  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians, 

ftmdsof.toP.  W.  to  the  following  persons,  to  wit:  P.  W.  Mitchell,  one  hundred  and 

liitcheli,  etc.       twenty -nine  dollars;   M.  C.  Felmet,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars: 

Qeorge  H.  Smathers,  seventy-seven  dollars  and   fifty  cents;   David 

Blythe,  thirty  dollars;  Jesse  Reed,  seven  dollars;   William  Locust, 

seventeen  dollars,  and  George  French,  five  dollars. 

Approved,  August  24,  1894. 
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TRUST  FUNDS  AND  TRUST  LANDS. 

The  following  statements  showtbetraDsactions  in  the  Indian  tmst  funds  andtmst 
lands  during  the  year  ending  October  31, 1894. 

Statements  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  £  show  in  detail  the  stocks,  funds  in  the  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  various  tribes,  and  collections  of  iuterest. 

A  statement  is  given  of  all  the  interest  collected,  and  a  statement  of  interest  appro- 
priated by  Congress  on  nonpaying  State  stocks  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1894. 

A  statement  also  will  be  found  showing  the  transactions  arising  on  account  of 
moneys  derived  from  the  sales  of  Indian  lands. 

A. — List  of  names  of  Indian  tribes  for  whom  stock  is  held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  (h$ 
Interior  (Treasurer  of  the  United  StateSy  custodian)^  showing  the  amount  atandina  to  the 
credit  of  each  tribey  the  annual  interest,  and  the  date  of  the  treaty  or  law  under  which  the 
investment  was  made. 


Tribe. 


Cherokee  national  fand 

Cherokee  school  fond 5 

Cherokee  orphan  fund j 


Total. 


Treaty  or 
act. 


Dec.  29,1835 
Fob.  27, 1819 
Doc.  29,1836 
Dec.  29,1835 
Fob.  14, 1878 


Statutes  at 

Large. 

Vol. 

Page. 

7 

478 

7 

195 

7 

498 

7 

478 

17 

462 

Amount  of 
stock. 


} 


$156,«88.56 
51,854.28 

22,223.26 


230,716.10 


Annual 
intmreat. 


|0, 896.81 
8,11L26 

1,338.40 


13,842.97 


KoTE.— The  reduction  of  the  amount  of  stock  held  in  trust,  as  shown  by  the  Isst  annual  reports 
was  caused  by  the  appropriation  by  Congress,  bv  act  approved  August  15, 1894,  of  the  face  value  ox 
all  State  stock  8  held  in  trust  for  theCherokees.  Chfckasaws,  Chootaws,  lowas,  and  Menomoneee,  in<dud- 
ing  the  face  value  of  abstracted  bonds  belonging  to  the  Cherokee  Nation,  aggregating  the  sum  of 
$1,330,666.67.  This  sum  is  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  tnbea  interested,  and  is 
dniwing  interest  at  5  per  cent  per  annum,  as  directed  by  the  above  act  of  August  15, 1894.  (JSm  psg9 
632,  annual  report  for  1893,  for  description  of  State  stoclcs  above  referred  to.) 

B. — Statement  of  stock  accounty  exhibiting  the  securities  in  which  the  funds  of  the  Cherokee 
Natiofi  are  invested  and  now  on  hand,  and  the  annual  interest  on  the  same. 


Stocks. 


CHEBOKiE  NATIONAL  FUND. 

United   States  issue  to  Union  Faciflo   Sailroad,  Eastern 
Division 


CHBBOKBE  SCHOOL  FTTND. 

United   States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Eastern 
Division 


CHEROKEE  ORPHANS*  FUND. 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Eastern 
Division , 


Per 
cent. 


6 


Original 
amount. 


$156,688.66 


51,854.28 


Amount  on 
hand. 


$156,638.66 


51,854.28 


22,223.26 


Annual 
interest. 


$0,898.81 


8,111.28 


1,333.40 


C. — Statement  of  stocks  held  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  as  custodian  for  the 

Cherokee  Nation,  showing  the  amount  now  on  hand. 


Stocks. 


United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Eastern  Division . 


Amount  on 
hand. 


$230,716.10 
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D. — SUtletneml  <(f  fund*  held  in  trmtbyllit  Qowmmeni  fn  li«>io/  Utteitptmtt 


ChocMw  oiphiui  fuDd 

Cboolawtefioul  ftind 

Cheolav  iniirriil  fund 

Crwk  geuanl  fond 

CbnrokM  wylan  tani 

CItenkea  nitlonal  fund 

ChBrakw  onilifln  fanil 

Cherokee  school  fund-- ------ -■ 

ObeyimoHiDd  Anpahra*  in 

Ctaiokuaw  tmiioDid  fDad 

Cblppewtkud  CUrlatlui  lucllau 

lowBB !!;.."!;!;;'.!i;;;"ii 

loin  fund 


.B.ITS-TO 


tlaul  fund.  ■  ■ 


Ofiiee  x 

PiHicanind 

]N>tUvatainiii«..- 
pDetaw.tonil«  e' 

PotU»rBt.>ml«  td _._ 

FoCUwitoiaieg  nilll  mod 

SoaDd  Vftlley  genertil  fund....... 

Su  ud  Foi  of  ihe  MlMlulppI . . . 
ftw]  and  Fax  oT  tbv  UlHlufpnl  fi 
8k  and  Foi  of  llie  UUtiMTppi 

OUahoiDBrDDd 

SuudFoi  of  the  Uluonrt 

&e  ud  foi  of  tho  UlHonri  fnnd 


&,: 

■-}  ^r .? 

...  Apr.^1 

'.'.'.  '.'.'.'.Ao'. 
...   IKSL      1 

S  Oct     ! 
■■)  OcL  11 


SeneoM  of  New  York 

BCBBOa  rand 

Senecaand  ShairnEi;  rinKi          -.  . 
HeiHoa  (ToDSKaDda  bnn'h  -    -I 
Kboahnnii and  Kannick  :  .:■ 
AQete  oenenl  -huul- . . 
Snfulhndl 

Stodlibridjn  aiiiaoUiliili>il  Iiliii]  

Tonkawa  Tnnd  • 

UnaUlta  >chml  fnnd 

TTmatlUn  leneral  Fnnd 

VteSiHironitfDnd 

Utelpwoentfnnd-- 

TIntali  and  WhlU  IUv«r  Ct«  fund... 


anklon  SioQi  fund 

above  eUl4!<l,  heir^b >™lifl  Gov't 


30,710.27 

»ii.aiio  no 


13.352,897.04        1.955,011.81 


t.Pda.ia,yit»tSe»»loB,Flf^teoBQd  riiinii 
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The  changes  in  the  statement  of  fhnds  held  by  the  (JoTemment  in  lien  of  inyeet- 
ment  are  accounted  for  as  follows,  viz : 

The  funds  have  been  increased  bv— 
The  capitalisation  by  act  approvect  Aninist  15, 1894,  of  the  annuities  heretofore  appropriated  under 
"  falfiUinfc  treaties'with  SorfwneeH,"  and  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  under  agree- 
ment between  the  Shawuees  and  the  Cberokeos,  dated  June  7, 1869,  the  same  being  apportions  at 
follows  : 

Cherokee  national  fbnd i 150,000.00 

Cherokee  school  fund 85,000.00 

Cherokee  orphan  fund 15,000.00 

The  appropriation  by  act  approved  Aairnst  15.  1804,  of  the  face  value  of  certain  non* 
paying  state  stocks  held  in  trust  by  the  Government,  and  absti acted  bonds,  for  the 
Chcrukef«,  Choctaws.  Chickasaws,  lowas,  and  Monomonees.  as  shown  on  page  532, 
annual  report  of  the  Coromisaioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1803,  the  same  being  appor> 
tioncd  as  follows : 

Cherokee  national  fund 446,000.00 

Cherokee  school  fund 20,000.00 

Chickasaw  national  fund 888, 666. 67 

Choctaw  general  fund 450,000.00 

Iowa  fund 51,000.00 

Menomonee  fund 19,000.00 

Proceeds  of  sale  of  lands,  vis : 

Cherokee  school  lands 401.28 

Kansas  Indiui  lands 1,777.01 

Menomonee  logs 89,106.22 

Omaha  lands ^ 6,288.84 

Osage  lands 8,097.29 

Otoe  and  MiHsonri  lands 2, 571. 54 

Pawnee  1  ands 2, 840. 31 

Shoshonoand  Bannack  londa 810.00 

Umatilla  lands 4,096.54 

Nez  Perc6  Unds 1,000,000.00 

Round  Valley  lands  (California) 2,812.04 

Siletx  Indian  lands  (Oregon) 122,600.00 

Sioux  Indianlands 8,000.000.00  . 

Tonkawa  Indian  lands 26, 726. 06 

Yankton  Sioux.  lauds 500,000.00 

Total 6, 191, 688. 69 

The  funds  have  been  decreased  by — 
The  transfer  of  $20,406.25  fW>ro  the  Cherokee  national  fund  to  the  Choctaw  orphan  tand 

by  act  approved  March  3,  1893 20,406.25 

Expenditures  trom — 

Crow  fund 15,424.46 

Kickapoo4per  cent  fund 88.89 

Kiokapoo  general  fund 4i64.lt 

Kickapoo  treaty  fund 8,878.80 

Menomonee  log  fund 15,827.07 

Osage  fund  (Dnited  States) 6,007.96 

Transfer  of  Shawnee  funds  toCherokees 40,000.00 

Patment  of  Eastern  Shawnee  fund 9,079.12 

Reimbursement  to  the  United  States,  etc.,  of  Umatilla  genera]  fund 48, 427. 77 

Expenditure  trom  Umatilla  school  fund 8,007.45 

Total 162,256.90 

Total  amount  of  increase 6, 191, 668. 69 

Total  amount  of  decrease 162,255.90 

Net  Increaae 6,029,432.79 

Amount  reported  in  Statement  D,  November,  1893 27, 823, 464. 25 

Add  amount  of  net  increase 6, 029, 432. 79 

Total,  as  before  stated <....  88, 852, 897. 04 

E. — Interest  collected  on  United  State$  hond$. 


Fund  of  tribe. 

Face  of 
bonds. 

Period  for  which  interest  was  collected. 

Interest. 

Cherokee  national  fund 

$IM,  6.38.  .56 
150, 638. 50 

51,8r>.i.28 
51, 854. 28 

22,223.26 

J  ulv  I.  1893.  to  January  1.1804 

$4,699.16 

January  1,  1804,  to  July  1.  1894 

4, 699. 16 

Jnlvl,  1893,  to  January  1,  1804 

9, 398. 32 

Cherokee  school  fund 

1.555.63 

January  1, 1894,  to  July  1,  1894 

1,555.68 

July  1,  1893,  to  Januarv  1,  1894 

3,111.26 

Cherokee  orphan  fund 

666.70 

22, 223. 26 

January  1,  18W.  to  July  1.  1894 

666.70 

1,833.40 
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Statement  of  appropriation  made  by  Co%greu  for  thefleoal  year  ending  June  S0,_  1894, 
on  nonpaying  stocks  held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  various 
tribes. 


ArkAosM 

Florid* 

Korth  Cftrolina. 
6onth  Carolina. 

Tcnneaeee 

Tenneaaee 

Tenneaaee 

Yirgini* 

LoiuaialiA 


Bonds. 


Per 
cent. 


6 
7 
« 
6 
6 

? 

6 
6 


Total  amount  appropriated 


Principal. 


$188, 

42. 

88. 
122. 
104. 

66, 
144, 
541, 

22, 


000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
666.66 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 


Annual  in- 
terest 
appropriated. 


$10,080.00 
2,  Ma  00 
2,280.00 
7,820l00 
6.240.00 
8. 600. 00 
7,200.00 
82,400.00 
JU820.00 


73,840.00 


The  receipts  and  disbursements  since  November  1,  1893,  as  shown  by  the  books  of 
the  Indian  Office,  on  account  of  sales  of  Indian  lands,  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
statement : 


Appropriations. 

Acts  and  treaties. 

On  hand 

November 

1,1893. 

Amonnt 

received 

dnring 

year. 

Disbursed 

dnring 

the  year. 

On  hand 

November 

1,1884. 

Proceeds  of  Sionx  reserva- 
tions in  Minnesota  and 
Dakota. 

Fnlfllling  treaty  with  Kan- 
sas, proceeds  of  lands. 

Fnlfllling  treaty  with  Mi- 
amis   of    Kansas,  pro- 
oee«1s  of  lands. 

Fnlfllling  treaty  with  Oma- 
has,  proceeds  of  lands. 

Fnlfllling     treaty     with 
Osages,  proceeds  of  trust 
lands. 

Proceeds  of  New  York  In- 

12  Stat.,  819,  act  Mar. 
3,1883. 

Article  4,  treaty  of 
Oct.  5, 1859, 12  Stat., 
1112. 

Act  of  Mar.  3, 1872.... 

Acts  of  July  31. 1872, 

and  Aug.  7, 1882. 
2d  art.  treaty  Sept.  29. 

1865, 2  sec.,  act  July 

15, 1870. 
Acts  of  Feb.  19. 1873. 

and  June  23, 1874. 
Treaty  Feb.  27,  1867, 

15  Stat.,  532. 

2d  art.  treaty  1859,  act 
Feb.  2, 1863. 

Treaty  Mar.  6.  1871, 
12  Stat.,  1171,  act 
Aug.  15. 1876. 

Act«  of  Apr.  7.  1869, 
and  Jan.  11,1875. 

Act  of  Aug.  15, 1876. . 

Actof  Apr.  10, 1876... 

Actof  Aug. 5. 1882, 22 
Stat.,  209, 298. 

Act  of  July  28,1882, 
22  SUt.,  177. 

$8,658.46 

23,390.00 

77.04 

2U,339.07 
8, 245, 475. 85 

23, 256. 75 
32,584.94 

19, 399. 61 

$2,476.48 
1,777.01 

$1,878.12 

18,888.77 

88,187.10 

77.04 

5,283.84 
3,907.28 

S18,«82.81 

8,243,874.74 

8,007.08 
20,14&.08 

10,809.61 

6,097.80 

20,249.07 
3,439.92 

dian  lands  in  Kansafl. 
Fulfilling  treaty  with  Pot- 

tawatomies,  proceeds  of 

lands. 
Fnlfllling  treaty  with  Win- 

nebagoes,  proceeds     of 

lands. 
Fnlfllling  treaty  with  Sacs 

and  Foxes  of  Missouri, 

proceeds  of  lands. 
Fulfilling      treaty     with 

Shawnecs,  proceeds    of 

lands. 
Fnlfllling  treaty  with 

Otoes   and   MiHSOurlas, 

proceeds  of  lands. 
Fulfilling   treaty   with 

Pawnees,    proceeds    of 

lands. 
Fulflllinff  treaty   with 

Umatiilas,    proceeds  of 

lands. 
Fnlfllling   treaty    with 

Kickapoos,  proceeds  of 

lands. 

299.50 
2,571.54 
2. 840. 31 
4, 098. 54 

298.60 

618, 394. 29 

417,035.05 

242.353.41 

13,377.42 

620.085.83 

419,87S.86 

104,928.78 

13,824.08 

51,525.22 
53.80 

Total 

9,855,336.48 

23,344.40 

83,238.02  0.7QS.  119.11 
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Lands  upon  Indian  reservationB  occupied  by  religiouc  iodeUea  for  dvilizing,  educatianalp 

and  retigious  purposes,* 

[The  gran  to,  except  in  few  instauoes,  do  not  convey  the  fee  simple  of  the  property,  bnt  the  right  of 

occupancy  for  the  afortsaitl  pnrposeA.] 

Note.— In  some  cases  the  favomble  action  of  the  Indians  is  still  wanting  in  order  to  complete  tht 
validity  of  the  granto  ;  in  othurn  ttie  Government  aathorization  is  not  clear. 


Name  of  reservation  or 
ageu<ty. 


Acres 
granted. 


ABIZOMA. 


Colorado  River. 
GiUBiver 


Do. 
Papago . . 
Pima.... 


San  Carlos 

Do 

CALirOBNIA. 


Hoopa  Valley. 
Mission 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Round  Valley 


OOLOBADO. 

Somhem  Ute 


DAKOTA     (NORTH  AMD 
SOUTH). 

Cheyenno  River 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Crow  Creek 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Lower  Brul6 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Turtle  Mountain 

Do 

Devils  Lake 


Do 


Do 

Fort  Berthold. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Pine  Ridge 
Do*. 
Do... 


Dnte  of 
grant  or 

occn- 
pancy.  t 


160 

« 
5 


160 
10 

160 


5 


1890 
1891 


Name  of  organization. 


1868 
1890 
1894 

1890 


1890 

1889 

1889 

1889 
1887 


160 
80 
10 
20 
80 


1 

«10 

40 

80 

160 

30 

6160 

$160 

40 

112 

112 

10 

80 

160 

40 

7 
22 

160 

160 

40 

m 

60 
(IT) 


1873 
1879 
1884 
1874 
188a 
187:Mo 
1885 

1892 
1872 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1872 
1880 
1876 
1886 
1894 
1894 
1886 


Woman's  American  Baptist 
Home  MiAsion  Society. 

Pre»by  terian 

Romiui  Ciitholio 

Presbyterian 


Woman*s  National  Indian 

Association. 
£vaogelical  Lutheran.  Gen* 

eralSynod  of  Wisconsin. 


Massachnsetto  Indian  Asso- 
ciation. 
Roman  Catholic 


Ladies'  Mission  Society  of 
Riverside,  Cal. 

Wisconsin  Indian  Associa- 
tion. 

Women's  National  Indian 
Association. 

do 

Women's  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society.  I 


Protestant  Episcopal 

do 

do 

do 

do 

American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. 


1889 


1891 
1886 

1802 
1889 
1804 


1885 
1886 


Protestant  Episcopal 

do 

do 

Grace  Mission 

Roman  Catholic 

Protestont  Episcopal 

do 

do 

do 

Presbyterian 


Protestont  Episoopsl 

Roman  Catholic 

do 

do 


Presbyterian 


Episcopal 

American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. 

do 

Roman  Catholic 

American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation (Con^egatioual). 

Protestont  Episcopal 

do 

do 


For  what  porpoae  nsed. 


School  and  mission. 

Church. 

One  church. 

One  church .    No  claim  to 

land. 
Mission  and  aohooL 

Mission  and  school. 


Mission  and  sohooL 

Churches   at  St.  Ignado 

and  Santa  Isabel. 
School  and  mission. 

Mission. 

Mission   and  school    at 
Coahnilla. 

Mission  at  Portreio. 
Mission  and  school. 


Chnroh  and  sohooL 
Chnrch. 
Chapel. 
Do. 
Church  and  rectory. 
Mission  buildings   at    11 

stations  and  IM  acres  at 

each  asked  for. 
Mission. 

Church  and  parsonage. 
Chuach. 

Industrial  school. 
Boarding  schooL 
Church  and  parsonage. 
Church  builaing. 

Do. 
One  church. 
Church  and  parsonage. 
Mission. 

Church  and  cemetery. 
Two  churches  and  school. 
Two  churches   and    two 

mission  dwellings 
Church   and  school    and 

mission  dweUing. 
Church. 
One  church  and  a  school. 

Mission. 

School. 

Mission.church  and  sohooL 

One  church  and  parsonage. 
Chapel  and  parsonage. 
Mission  dwelUng. 


*  This  toble  is  brought  down  to  October  13,  1894. 

t  In  some  oases  this  date  refers  to  the  time  when  the  office  granted  authority  for  occnpanoj 
conditioned  on  consent  tliereto  being  given  by  the  Indians 

ist  Ho 


J 


Transferred  to  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 
Patented  in  1894. 
On  agency  reserve. 
Lot  88  by  840  feek 
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Landi  upim  Indian  rMervation9  occupied  hy  religiou$  BooieHeB  for  oivUUfing,  ^mcaUommtf 

and  religious  purposes* — ContiDned. 


Name  of  reservatioii  or 
•gency. 


DAKOTA    (KOBTH  AND 

SODTH)— continued. 

PineBidge 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ponoa  


Boeebud. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

BiMeton. 

Do. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Sending  Book. 


Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Yankton. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


roAHO. 

CcDor  d*  Al^ne . 
Do 


Kez  Perots 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Fort  Hall 


Lemhi 


Acre* 
granted. 


DTDIAN  TEBRITOBT. 

Wyandotte 

Do 


50 

40 

40 

1 

leo 

160 

150 

20 

160 


:120 
100 


160 
80 

$40 


Date  of 
grant  or 

oooa 
panoy.t 


160 

TTieo 


160 
20 


20 

160 

2 

80 
23 

4 
2 


640 
1,020 


1 
20 


640 
160 


2 
10 


18S6 
1800 
1894 
1800 
1887 
1884 

1885 
1892 
1892 


1890 
1894 
1885 


1894 
1890 
1870 


1881 
1886 
1880 
1879 

1882 
1884 
1886 
1884 
1887 

1882 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

1877 
1869 

1870 
1870 


1845 
1865 


18G0 


1891 
1892 
1873 


1800 


1873 
1882 


Name  of  organisation. 


Prot«Atant  Episcopal 

do 

Episoopid 

Presbyterian 

Koinan  Catholic 

American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. 

Protestant  Episcopal 

do 

Roman  Catholic 

Protestant  Episcopal 


do 

do 

Koman  Catholic 

American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. 

do 

Holland  Christian  Reformed 
Presbyterian 


do 


Protestant  Episcopal 

do 

Roman  Catholic 

do 


.do 
.do 
.do 


ProteMtant  E])iAcopal 

American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. 

do 

do 

Roman  Catholic 

do 

Presbyterian 


do 


Protestant  Episcopal , 


.do 
.do 


For  what  purpose  used. 


Roman  Catholic 
do 


Presbyterian 


do 

do 

Roman  Catholic 


A.B.C.F.M 

Connecticut  Indian 
ciation. 


Asso- 


Friends  and  Metho<list 
Friends 


Chapel. 

Mission. 

Church. 

Mission. 

Church  and  acbooL 

Mission. 

Sohool. 

Churoh. 

Sohool. 

Churoh  and  rectory  st 
agenoy  and  three 
ohnrches  and  two  school 
buildings  at  camps. 

Chapel. 

Three  chapels. 

School  ana  mission. 

Two  schools. 

Church  Mid  mission. 

Mission. 

Churoh,  school,  and  psr- 

sonaffe. 
Five  churches  at  different 

points  on  reserve. 
Church  and  parsonage. 
Chapel.  B 
Mission. 
One  churoh  and  mission 

dwelling. 
Do. 
One  churoh. 
Mission  and  schooL 
Chapel  and  achooL 
Hospital  and  mission. 

Mission  building. 

Do. 
Hospital  and  mission. 
School  and  mission. 
Church,  parsonage,  and 

school. 
One  church. 
Church,  parsonage,  and 

school. 
Chapel  and  parsonage. 
Chapel. 


Mission. 

Two  schools  and  missions. 
Donation  of  this  land  to 
churoh  by  Indiana  not 
yet  confirmed  by  Con- 
gress. 

Four  chorchea.  Work 
conducted  and  bnildings 
owned  by  Indiana. 

Mission. 

Church. 

Church,      misaion, 
denee,  and  achool. 

In  litigation. 

Mission  and  8oho<4. 


Church  and 
House. 


*  This  table  is  brought  down  to  October  13,  1894. 

t  In  some  cases  this  date  refers  to  the  timt^  when  the  office  granted  authority  for  ocenpaiMQf 
ditioned  on  consent  thereto  being  given  by  the  Indians. 
I  Three  tracts  of  40  acres  <^ach. 
{Patented  in  1892. 

fl  It  is  reported  that  Episcopalians  have  another  church  on  the  reserve. 
<u  Consent  of  Indians  required. 
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Lands  upon  Indian  mervationa  occupied  by  reliffioui  aooioHeofor  ^nilizing,  oduoationdlt 

and  religiouB  purpoBea*" — Continaeo. 


Kame  of  reaerration  or 
agency. 


Iia>IAN  TBRBITOBT- 

oontintied. 


Seneca... 

Do. 
Ottawa  . . 

Do. 
Modoc . . . 
Quapaw  . 


IOWA. 

Sac  and  Fox . . . 


KANSAS. 

Chippewa  and  Hunsee. 
Do 


Aorea 
granted. 


3 

1883 

20 

1890 

20 

18D0 

20 

1890 

5 

1880 

40 

1893 

160 
80 


MlOHIOAir. 

Michigan 


MINNESOTA. 

White  Earth 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Bed  Lake... 

Do.... 

Leech  Lake. 


Winnebagoehiah. 
White  Earth 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Bed  Lake. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


MONTANA. 


Blackfeet. 


Do. 


Crow 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Fort  Belknap. 

Do 

Flathead 

Do 

Do 

Fort  Peck 

Do 

Do 


Tongue  Biver. 


68 

70 

40 
1 

40 
54.85 


171 

160 
80 

160 


Date  of 
grant  or 
occu- 
pancy .t 


1880 


1883 


1894 
1878 


160 
160 


160 

:160 

160 
160 
160 

160 
1 

10 

160 

160 

60 

172 

470 

4 

1 

$40 


1875 

1889 
1894 

1881 


Kame  of  organiaation. 


Friends 

Methodiat  Episcopal. 

Friends 

Baptist 

do 

Roman  Catholic 


Horaviana 

Beformed    Church  in  the 
United  States. 


Protestant  Episcopal 
do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 


do 

Boman  Catholic 


1889 
1889 


1889 

1894 

1886 
1886 
1886 

1888 
1890 
1894 
1887 
1889 


do 

Order    of    St.     Benedict, 

Boman  Catholic. 
Swedish  Christian  Mission 

Society. 

Boman  Catholic 

do 

Protestant  Episcopal , 


Boman  Catholic 


Missionary  Sooie^,  Metho* 
dist  Episcopal  Chnroh. 

Methodist  Episcopal 

Unitarian 

Boman  Catholic 


1804 
1889 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Presbyterian 

do 

Presbyterian  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions. 
Boman  Catholic 


For  what  purpose  used. 


Church. 
Mission. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Church. 


Church  and  aohooL 
Do. 


Mission  work  done  and 
building  erected  on  rea- 
erration, but  accurate 
statistics  are  wanting. 

Two    churches,   hospital, 

and  parsonage. 
Churon,  school,  and  dwell* 

ing. 
Church  and  parsonage. 
SchooL 

School  and  dwelling. 
Parsonage     and    mission 

buildinjg. 
Church  and  paraonage. 

Do. 
Chnroh  and  two  parson- 

agea. 
Church  and  parsonage. 
Church   ana   achool  and 

mission  dwelling. 
School. 
Mission  and  sohotd. 

Mission. 

Church  and  parflonage. 

School. 

Mission  ttad  sohooL 


Not  yet  occupied  or  ae* 

looted. 
Mission. 

Kot  yet  occupied. 

SchooL 

School,  church,  and  mis- 
sion dwellings. 

SchooL 

School  and  mission. 

Church. 

Chnroh  and  aohooU 

School. 
Do. 
Do. 

For  pasture. 

Church  and  schooL 

Mission  dwellings. 

Mission,    church,    and 
schooL 

Mission  dwellingB. 


*  This  table  ia  brought  down  to  October  13, 1894. 

t  In  aome  cases  tma  date  refers  to  the  time  when  the  offloe  granted  authority  for  ooonpanpj 
ooDditioned on oonaent  thereto beinggiven  by  the  Indians. 

t  Granted  In  1891  to  the  Brooklyn  women'a  Indian  Association,  but  aiinendered  by  tham  In  flnror 
of  the  Methodiat  Splaoopal  Chnreh. 

^On  ageney  leeecre. 
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REPOBT  OP  THE  8ECRETABY  OP  THE  INTEBIOB. 


Lands  upon  Indian  reservaiUms  occtipied  hy  reliffiouB  societies  for  dviligimg,  edmeafiomal, 

and  religioiM  purposes  * — Continned. 


Name  of  reservAtion  or 
agency. 


KEBILASKA. 


Winnebago 

Oniaba 

Do.... 


Santee. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


HSTADA. 


Nerada  A^ 
Western^ 


fran<y^ 
SQoaa 


cy — 
one. 


KSW  MEXICO. 


Jioarilla  Aiiaohe. 

Mescalero 

HaT^joH 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 

Do. 
Moqui**. 

Do. 
Pneblo  .. 


Zo&i  Pueblo 
Pueblo 


NEW  TOBK. 

liTewYork 


NORTH  CABOLINA. 


Eastern  Cherokee. 


OKULHOMA. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Kiowa,  etc 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

Kiowa,  etc.  (Wichita) . . 


Acres 
granted. 


85 

160 

5 

440 

40 
80 
80 


80 

80 

80 

160 

160 

160 

640 


(TT) 


160 
40 


10 


100 
100 


♦♦2 

Too 

160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 

160 


Date  of 
grantor 

occu- 
pancy, t 


1889 
1889 
1889 

1885 

1885 
1885 
1872 


1888 
1890 
1887 
1889 
1889 
1890 

1892 
1894 
1889 
1894 


ttl894 


Name  of  organisation. 


Presbyterian 

do 

Women* A  Xational  Indian 
AsAoeiation.  * 

American  Misaionary  Asso- 
ciation. 

do 

Protestant  Episcopal  ^ 

ao 


For  what  purpose  mod. 


Churoh. 

School  and  church. 

Missionary  and  ednea> 
tional. 

Normal  school  with  eight* 
een  buildings. 

Basille  chapel. 

Chapel. 

Chapel  and  misaion  build- 
ing. 


Methodist  Episcopal 

Roman  Catholic 

Methodist  Episcopal 

do 

do 

Woman's  National  Indian 
Association. 

Methodist  Episcopal 

Protestant  Episcopal 

Roman  Catholic 

Mennonite  Mission  Society. 
Presbyterian 


School. 

School  and  miasloii. 


do 

Roman  Catholic 


1880 
1880 


1894 
1888 
1890 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1892 
1894 

1887 


Mennonites , 

do 

Young  Men's  Christian 

Association. 
Plymouth  Congregational .. 
Presbyterian 

Roman  CathoUo 

Methodist  Episcopal,  South. 

Reformed  Presbyterian 

Baptist 

Christian  Churoh 

American   Baptist    Home 

Missionary  Society.. 
Roman  Catholic 


I  •*••• 


Misaion. 
Missionary  hospital. 

Mission. 

Schools  and  mlaiifoits  at 
three  pueblos.  Luidaod 
buildings  used  by  per^ 
mission  of  Indians. 

School  and  misaion. 

A  church  in  each  pueUa 
and  schools  in  serrsrai 
pueblos ;  land  owned  by 
Indians. 


Mission  work  done  and 
buildings  erected  on  aerr- 
era!  reservations,  bnt 
accurate  statisties  are 
wanting. 


Several  church  bnildings 
are  owned  by  the  In- 
dians. 


School. 

Do. 
Meetinghouse. 

Church. 

School  and  tn<«^^f^yn, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mission. 
Churoh. 


Osage 

*  This  table  is  brought  down  to  October  13,  1894. 
tin  some  cases  thu  date  refers  to  the  time  when  the 
conditioned  on  consent  thereto  bfiing  given  by  the  Indians. 
1  Transferred  to  Board  Home  Missions,  Presbyterian  Churoh. 

I  This  society  also  has  chapel  on  land  patented  to  a  Santee  Sioux  TwiHaw^ 
Jl  Partly  in  Arizona  and  Utah. 

II  Enough  land  to  establish  a  missionary  hospital.    Amount  not  statsd* 
**  In  Arizona. 

ft  In  lieu  of  10  acres  granted  in  1888.    On  Executive  Reserve. 
tX  On  agency  reserve^ 


Schools  and  churdh. 


office  granted  authority  for  ooeapeaoj 
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Lands  upon  Indian  re9ervafion$  occupied  hy  religious  societies  for  oMliting,  educational, 

and  religious  purpose^** — Continued. 


Nam*  of  reservation  or!   Acreii 


ageuoy. 


OKLAB  ( >M  A— cont'd. 


Oaaj^o 

Ponoa  and  Otoe 

Pawner* 

Sac  and  Fox 

Ab.Hent«e  Shawuee 

Citizen  Pottawatomie. 


granted. 


40 
2 


Kicka])oo 

OREGON. 


Grande  Ronde. 

Klamath 

SiletB 

Umatilla 

Do 


Do 


Warm  Springs 

Warm  Springs  (Simna- 
sho;. 

DTAH. 


tJintah  and  Ouray. 

WASHIKOTOIf. 


Colville 

Colville,  (Spokane  res- 
ervation). 

KeahBay 

Nisqiially 

Payallup 

Do 

2oinaielt 
ommi 


Tolalip 

Lnmml 

Mnckleshoot . 
Swinomiflh  ... 
Port  Madison. 

Yakama 

Do 


WIBOOKSnf. 


Green  Bay. 
LaPointe.. 


Oneida... 
Do. 


WTOMINO. 


Shoshone. 
Do. 


5 
290 

160 


16U 
10 
13 
60 
§160 
1114. 74 
40 


130 
86 


90 

83 

185 

160 


5 
1 


160 
160 


Date  of 

grant  or 

occn- 

pancy.t 


1887 
1887 


1878 
1884 


1892 


1894 
1891 
1884 
1889 
1889 
1894 
1893 


Name  of  organization. 


Methodist  Episcopal. 

do , — 

do 

Baptist 

Prieuds 

Roman  Catholic 


Friends. 


Roman  Catholic 

Methodist  Episcopal. 

do 

Pres^tetian 

Roman  Catholic 

United  Presbyterian. 
do 


1894 


1857 


1891 
1804 


1891 
1894 


1887 
1888 


Roman  Catholic 

Woman's  National  Indian 
Association. 

Episcopal « 

Presbyterian , 

Roman  Catholic 

Presbyterian 


Methodist  Episcopal. 


Roman  Catholic 

do 

do 

, do 

do 

MeUiodist  Episcopal. 
Roman  Catholic 


Roman  Catholic 

Hobart  Mission,  Protestant 
Episcopal. 


Roman  Catholic 

Protestant  Episcopal. 


For  what  purpose  used. 


School. 
Mission. 
Do. 
Church. 

Church  and  parsonage. 
Church  and  school.    Th^y 

claim  640  acres. 
Church  and  mission. 


Church  and  residence. 

Church. 

Mission. 

Do. 
School. 

Do. 
Mission. 
Mission  and  sohooL 


Two  chapels. 
Day  schooL 


Mission. 
Church. 

Do. 

Do. 


No  land. 


School  among  Nooksack 
Indiana. 


•Six  churchea. 


Church. 
One  church. 


Mission  work  has  been 
done  and  buildings  have 
been  erected  on  several 
reservations  belonging 
to  these  agencies,  but 
accurate  statistics  are 
wanting. 

Church. 

School. 


School  and  mission. 
Church  and  dwelling. 


*  This  table  is  brought  down  to  October  13, 1894. 

t  In  some  cases  this  date  refers  to  the  time  when  the  office  granted  authority  for  occupancy  eondi* 
tioued  on  consent  thereto  being  given  by  the  Indians. 
t  Authority  to  occupy  80  acres  (granted  in  1883)  revoked  In  1892. 
^  Lo<>ation  changed  In  1892. 
|)Two  acres  of  tract  granted  in  1886. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SfiCRETART  OF  THE   INTERIOR. 
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510  BEPOBT  OF  THE  8ECBETABT  OF  THE  nTTERIOB. 

Staii$tie9  a$  to  Indian  $ehoolB  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  i&94— Oontmaed. 

SUMMARY. 

Gi^Adty  of  boarding  schools 10,742 

CSupaoity  of  day  schools 4,773 

XTiimber  of  employ^ 2,688 

Kales 1,080 

Females 1,668 

Indian 689 

White 1,090 

BnroUment  of  boarding  schools 17,681 

Enrollment  of  day  schools 4,058 

Average  attendance  of  boarding  schools 14,608 

Average  attendance  of  day  schools 2,012 

Cost  <n  maintaining  schools : 

To  Government. $2,084,376.47 

To  other  parties 106,707.40 

'    SECAPITULATION. 


Kind  of  schooL 


Government  schools: 

Boarding 

Day 

Training 

Total  Government  schools 

Contract  schools: 

Boarding 

Day 

Boarding  specially  appropriated  f»r 
by  Congress 

Total  contract  schools 

Public  schools 

Mission  schools  (boarding) 

Aggregate 


Ko. 


77 

100 

20 


197 


51 
16 

11 


78 


25 

4 


304 


Capacity. 


7,846 
3,667 
4,920 


16,432 


5,868 
1,105 

1,740 


8,713 


369 


25  514' 


Enroll* 
ment. 


7,631 
3,256 
4,350 


15,237 


4,147 
608 

1,281 


6,026 


204 
152 


21.619 


Average 

attend* 

ance. 


6,140 
2,082 
8,600 


11,831 


8,683 
428 

1,182 


5,168 


102 
124 


17,220 


^oHSf   CosifGoT. 
ploy4s. 


1,040 
151 
576 


0028,220.00 

77,625.31 

677,648.20 


1,707   1,57K,480.50 


566 

22 

201 


779 


830,808.96 
8,665.44 

163,074.21 


508,188.61 


42 


2.688 


2,762.86 


2,084,875.47 


INDIUf   AFFAIES. 


LouUoD. 

Ovpae- 
Itj. 

brrri- 
lowed. 

"J'Ih 

moDtlia 
atoS!" 

EbioU- 

SJ 

GoTBrn- 

Arfiou:  TnoKHi    inauatrial    boM^- 

KO 

lU 
40 

M 
100 
40 

to 

7S 
00 

aoo 
w 

BO 

aw 
u 

MO 

as 
100 

so 

m 

1 

10 
20 

!   i 

IB 

go 
w 

40 
M 

30.00 

3u!oo 

109.00 

Woo 

lO&OO 
JOB.  00 

10 

la 

1! 

13 

10 

la 

IS 
10 

BS 
38 

98 
00 

in 

OS 
81 

81 

iO 

m 

KO 
63 

T« 

2S 

05 

10 
88 
13 

10 

6S 
IM 

M 
167 

a» 

72 

33 
23 

MCirr.^^""-- 

ll.S7S,00 

5"-!ti-S 

Idiihf.-.  C»nf    rt'AWn.   K»«-T»Mc«., 

3oe5M 

Buagi;  Chippewi  boudlng 

A^<^      St       FTKlcta       XlTlurt 

B,  005.  BO 
10,  280.  OO 

GnceTtBe:  CaDveDlaf  OurLidy.. 

IX 

Whlle    Earth    Keiicrtiitlon,    St. 

4330  00 

Et.  Xitrigi's   MlsBion  bo^- 

1,060.00 

'S«!?SiX|-™"'.-..'.': 

160 

40 
180 

«0 

DO 
3S 

30 

'i 

It 

30 

10S.00 

108.00 
108.00 

108.00 

m.00 
ias.00 

10.00 

saoo 
us.  00 

HI.  DO 

so!  00 
ao.oo 

108.00 

Sl.P.ter>.Mi»5l™,bDRrtli.e 

Nebnikki  Omsba  IteaenaCJoD,  Uif 

10,440,00 
7,500.00 

NewMBiioo:* 

BeniKliUa.  Slatan  of  lontto 

SuU    F6,    UnlTfrtlly  o(    Sow 

BiM*  Ti.  ai.  CMherliie-a  boud- 

u 

40 

u 

WW 

lis 

200 

: 

10 

> 

10 

It 

W 

48 
18 

E3 

i 

80 
89 

la 

63 

M 

83 

81 

40 

HoitbDikoU.: 

Tarcls  MonnUtti  ReoervatloD.  St. 

OUiliniDa; 

2,0M.:c 

Ouge    RmensUDii.   fi(^    JtAll'l 

f 

E.4oaoa 

EioHa.   CocDBudie.  and  wictUM 
HFMrvaUDn ; 

CadieCteskMiulm  booi^'in^ 

St.  PauiiJi'a  Uiuloii  burdio  e 

64S.W 

'iBBludlm  ialaiy  ot  tc*«bei. 
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Sehoola  under  private  control,  at  which  pupih  were  placed  under  contract  with  Indian 

Bureau,  etc, — Continiied. 


Looation. 


Boath  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  Kfver  Reservation,  St. 

John'a  boarding 

Crow  Creek  Beaervation  : 

Iinmacalate  Conception  board- 
ing  

Oraoe  Howard  Miasion  Home 

boardingand  day 

Pine    Bidge    Keaervation,    Holy 

Rosary  boarding 

Plam  Creek  boarding 

Rosebud  Reservation : 

St.  Francis  boarding 

Antelope  Creek,  8t.  Mary's 

boarding 

Sisseton  Reservation,  Good  Will 

Mission  boarding 

Yankton   Reservation,  St.    Paul 

boarding 

Springfiefi,  Hope  boarding 

Washin^on : 

Colville  Reservation,  boarding 

Tulalip   Reservation,    industrial 

boardins , 

Korth  Yakima,  St.  Francis  Xavier 

boarding 

Wisconsin : 

Bayfield,  boarding 

Bayfield ,  day 

Menomonee  Reservation,  St.  Jos- 
eph's boarding  

Wittenberg,  boarding 

Bad  River  Reservntion: 

St.  Mary's  boarding , 

Day 

RedCliflf,day / 

Lao  Court  dOroilles,  day 


'  v««,    'Rate  per 
«»!?«•    W™'.     '•»Pf'» 


ity. 


Wyoming: 

IQO 


Shoshone  Reservation : 

Episcopal  Mission  boarding.. 
St.  Stephen's  Mission  boarding. 


Total 

^feeially  appropriated  Jor  by  Oongreu. 

California:  Banning,  St.    Boniface's 

Industrial 

Indiana : 

Rensselaer,  St.  Joseph's  Normal 

Institute 

Wabash,  White's  Indiana  Manual 

Labor  Institute 

Minnesoca: 

CoUegeville,  St.  John's  Institute. . . 

ClonUrf.  St  Paul's  Industrial 

St.  Joseph,  St.  Benedict's  Academy 
Montana: 

Blaokfeet  Agency,  Holy  Family, 

boarding 

Flathead   Agency,    St.    Ignatius 

Mission 

Oregon:     Umatilla     Agency,     Kate 

Drexel  Industrial 

Pennsylvania:  Philadelphia,  Lincoln 

Institution 

Yirginia:  Hampton  Normal  and  Agri- 
ooltural  Institute 


lowed. 


50 

130 

35 

180 
30 

160 

45 

150 

48 
50 

150 

150 

00 

50 
150 

170 
160 

100 

100 

50 

80 


25 
125 


per  an- 
num. 


95 

30 

125 
25 

95 


00 


45 

65 

100 

50 

30 
80 

130 
140 

50 
20 
30 
40 


20 
75 


Num- 
ber of 
mouths 
in  ses- 
sion. 


10 

10 

10 

10 
6 

10 

10 

10 

10 
10 

10 

10 

10 

12 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 


10 


Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

40 

85 

91 

88 

33 

32 

152 
5 

132 
4 

135 

128 

60 

45 

101 

68 

49 
52 

45 
45 

94 

87 

118 

99 

49 

88 

86 
55 

80 
40 

172 
146 

155 
133 

77 
82 
51 
93 

70 
20 
38 
71 

24 

88 

19 

76 

Cost  to 
Govern- 
ment. 


$1,788.70 

9.233.03 

4,704.50 

14.946.73 
216.00 

10,200.00 

1,6S5.86 

5,612.40 

1,944.97 
4,470.33 

7,020.00 

10,645.25 

4,193.50 

3,750.00 
799.10 

14,040.00 
13,940.80 

6,40a00 
492.61 
791.48 

1,097.88 


2,039.43 
7.863.90 


Total 

Aggregate 


6,98;) 

3.452 

4,745 

4,011 

125 

100 

80 

100 
100 
100 

125 
450 
150 
260 
150 

100 

60 

60 

f>Q 

KrO 

50 

100 
300 
60 
200 
120 

$125.00 

12 

10 

12 

10 
12 
10 

10 
10 
10 
12 
12 

120 

59 

72 

56 
50 
54 

123 
303 
92 
226 
126 

113 

56 

65 

51 
39 
51 

107 
284 
75 
201 
110 

107.00 

1.740 
8.723 

1,200 

1.281 

1.152  ! 

4.652 

6,026 

5.163  1 

12,500.00 

7.823.00 

10,020.00 

7,500.00 
5.906.20 
7,500.00 

12, 500. 00 
42.299.56 
6.000.00 
33,400.00 
18. 225. 45 
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LUi  of  employ^$  under  ike  Indian  Bureau,  oh  required  hy  aets  of  February  8, 1892,  and 

August  15,  1894. 

EMPLOYED  IN  WASHINGTON.  NOVEMBER  15,  18W. 


Name. 


Employed  und^  act  </  Augutt  15^  1894  (t8  Stati., 

p.  194). 

D.  M.  Browning 

F.  C.  Annatrong 

S.E.  Slater 

C.  F.Lorrabee 

W.S.  Davis 

F.T.  Palmer 

O.  H.  Holtxman  — 

J.B.COX 

W.S.  Stewart 

J.F.Allen 

J.A.Beckwlth 

R.  F.  Thorn  pfton 

£.  Goodwin 

L.  Y.Ellis 

J.Olberg 

H.M.  Brash 

C.F.  Calhoun 

E.B.FOX 

M.S.  Cook 

M.I.Brittain 

K.  S.  Mnrchiaon 

W.  a  Olive 

C.£.Poetley 

J.H.Bradford 

T.S.Ball 

S.  A.Snminy , 

H.W.Andrews 

W.M.Wooster 

M.  L.  Robinson 

J.K.BridKe 

O.M.Mcl<herson 

M.F.  Holland 

M.E.  Cromwell 

J.H.Hinton 

H.Dimick 

A.B.Rogenion 

F.La  FiesGhe 

M.  Wakefield 

H.T.Galpin 

J.  Henderson , 

C.W.HasUngs 

A.  V.  Smith 

M.J.Lane , 

C.A.Hamlll 

N.  Lowry ........................................... 

V.Coolidge 

M.J.  Bishop .^ 

I/.McLain 

K.  F.  Whitehead 

M.  E.  Gennet 

A.  Barbonr , 

M.  L.  Venable 

O.E.  Pickett 

H.W.  Harris 

S.E.I)e  Haven 

E.  A.  Dnffleld 

E.  J.  Campbell .* 

M.  E.  Seabrook 

F.  Govern 

B.  Drew 

8.  D.Caldwell 

R.  A.  Cochran 

J.  S.  Dongall 

Jennie  Brown 

F.  L.  Goodale 

O.A.King 

H.  B.Matiox 

W.  MoKser , 

F.Cadel 

A.  M.  Apple 

H.W.  Shipe 

B.  R.  Smedes 

F.Kyselka 

J.y.Stewart 

A.  Amende 

Wm.A.Maniebalk,Jr 


Sex. 


Malp... 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
Female 
Male... 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 

do . . 

Female 

Male... 

....do.. 

Female 

Male... 

....do.. 

....do.. 

Female 

Male... 

...do.. 

....do.. 

....do.. 

Female 

....do.. 

....«lo.. 

Male... 

Female 

....do.. 

...do.. 

....do.. 

....do.. 

....do.. 

...do.. 

...do.. 

...do.. 

Male... 

...do.. 

...do.. 

...do.. 

...do.. 

Female 

...do.. 

...do.. 

Male... 

...do.. 

...do.. 

...do.. 

...do.. 

Female 

...do.. 

...do.. 

Male... 

....do.. 

Female 

...do.. 

Male... 

Female 

Male... 

...do.. 

...do.. 

...do.. 


Position. 


Commissioner 

Assistant  commissioner 

Financial  clerk 

Chief  clerk 

Clerk 

do 

do 

Principal  bookkeeper. . . 

Clerk 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Draftsman 

Clerk 

do 

do 

Stenographer 

Clerk 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do ^....... 

do 

do 

Stenographer 

Clerk 

......do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Confidential  clerk 

Clerk 

do 


Copyist. 

do  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Salary. 


♦4,000 
8.000 


2 

2. 
1, 

1, 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1, 

1 

1 

1, 

1, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1, 

1, 

1 

1 

1, 

1, 

1 

1 

1, 

1, 

1, 

I, 

1, 

1, 

1, 

1, 

1, 

1, 

1 

1 

1, 

1, 

1 

1 

1, 

1, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1, 

1, 


000 
000 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
000 

eoo 

000 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
900 
iXN) 
000 
000 
000 
000 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 


IHT  94— VOL  U- 


-a3 
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Li8t  of  employes  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  etc. — Continued. 
EMPLOYED  IN  WASHINGTON,  NOVEMBEE  15.  1894-Contlnued. 


Nnnic. 


Employed  under  act  of  Augiut  15.  1894  CiS  Statt., 
p.  iiM J— Continued. 

W.J.Smith 

K.S.  Hooper 

K.B  Daly 

Baniaey  williamB 

Junes  Xawler 

A  Bbnry  Noal 

£.  Carter 

S.Dorsey 


oex< 


Position. 


Hale Mesfienger. 

Female do 

Male !  Assistant  messenger 

do '• do 

do I  Lalmrer 

do '.  Mesiionucr  boy 

Female  . . . ,  Charwoman  . . . 
do ! do 


{Employed  under  act  of  August  16,  1894  {S8  Stats., 

p.  S8C). 


A  H  Bell Male. 

Daniel  Kent do 

R.F.  Putnam do 

John  RWise , 

M.R.HodgkinB 

W.H.GibbH 

Quat«v  Fricb  us 


Clerk.. 

do 

do 

...do , do 

Female... do 

Male '. do 


do Draftsman. 


jBmploy§d  under  act  of  August  5, 1891  {26  Stats.,  p.  854) 


Fred  E.  Fnller Male . 

F.  C.  Haebner do 

Frank  Conser do 


I 


Clerk.. 

do 

do 


Salary. 


$840 
840 
720 
720 
600 
800 
210 
240 


1,200 
1,200 
1.201) 
1.200 
1,000 
000 
1,000 


1,200 
1.000 
1,000 


EMPLOYICD  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE,  JUNE  30, 1894. 


Name. 


Position. 


Albuqiierque  school,  Al- 
buquerque,  N.  Mex. 


Frank  F.  Avery 

A.  L.  Mahalfey 

Elspeth  L.  Fisber 

Klla  Burton 

Fannie  J.  Dennis 

Clymena  M.  Sweet. . . 

Anna  M.  Avery 

BttaM.  Clinton 

Joseph  McDonald  . . . 

Rebecca  Cline 

Joseph  CoUumbin  . . . 

Charles  K.  Orr 

Sam  Randall 

Joseph  Kcentoe 

Catharine  D.  Owens. 

Julia  Sabin 

John  Thomas 

Howard  Sandisou 

Andrew  Ren  don 

Joseph  Hoddio 

G.A.Hale 

Sarah  H.  Conover — 

Josie  Platf^rs 

Charlotte  Brchant . . . 

Marj' B.  Fndlfy 

Noah  Lon<;enbaugh. . 

Felix  A  Hale 

Elacadah  Huston 

Clam  S.  Cutler 

Meachum  Hendricks 


Harvey  Townsend 

Ben  John 

Jonnio  King 

.Lupo  Montoya 

Ll7.7,ie  Marsh 

Har\'ey  Townsend. 


Salary. 


Sex. 


.  Col-  i 
or. 


Dute  of 

present  ap 

pointment. 


Superintendent 

Physician 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Matron 

AHsistant  matron 

Assistant  discipliimrian 

Baker 

TaUor 

Harness  and  saddlemaker 

Assistant  engineer 

do 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Night  watchman 

....*:.do 

Cadet  sergeant 

do 

Clerk 

Teacher 

Cadet  sergeant 

La  undress 

Assistant  matron 

Disciplinarian  and  in- 
dustrial teacher. 

Assistant  audissueclerk. 

Seamstress 

Nurse 

Shoemaker  and  band 
teacher. 

Assistant  teacher 

Cadet  sergeant 

do 

do 

do 

do 


$1,800 

720 

900 

600 

000 

000 

600 

500 

180 

600 

flOO 

720 

60 

60 

600 

100 

180 

IHO 

00 

00 

1,000 

600 

00 

500 

500 

720 


.  M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
I  F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 
!  M. 

!  F. 
I  M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

V. 
M. 

F. 

F. 
M. 


800  '  M. 
600  :  F. 
600  F. 
300     M. 


600 
60 
60 
60 
60 


M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

\V. 
W. 

I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

1. 

J. 

I. 

I. 

w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


Apr.  27,1894 
May  14,1804 
July    1,1893 

do 

...do 

do 

Apr.  27, 1804 
July    1,1893 


1,1894 
1.1893 


Jan. 
July 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

Jan.  ]»,  1894 
Jan.  28,1894 
Jan.  1, 1891 
Apr.  16.1894 
May  3.1894 
June   1,1894 


00     M. 


W.  ' do 

W do 

W.  '  May  13, 1804 
I.     June   1,1894 

W.  I  May  20  1894 
I.     July    i;i898 

1.   I do 

I.    |....do 

I.    I do 

1.    ' do 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  Mar.  3,  1893 
(27  Stat.,  635). 


INDIAN   AFFAIRS. 
Ll*t  of  etKplajfi*  itnder  tkt  Indian  Burtam,  tie. — Continued. 

K1CPI.0ZBD  IK  THE  UTDIAIT  SCBOOL  8XSV1CS,  JCTNE  lO. 


^lAnfMrgiu  h&mI.  At- 


Ckdat  Mi'geaiit 


Kathanlel  BkwtbotiM .  SUbtoboT.- 

KfflcUook ' ■ '- 

CBtherlns  Laud 


Lain  AntODil 

SmhKru* 

BewkOtnriT 

lubalWhlUler... 
Xatria  Dmnmond 
BcrtbaCTMgR... 


l,i[uiA. 


Miry  A.  Juitlns  . 


BM«p  day  leAsoI 
Hlnnie  C.  Bamm  . . 


Haiy  B.Mm*ou.. 
J.AlfivdMoU.... 
AIlM  V.Lowe.... 
U«l«oU.Poi)l.... 


Xargnrat  Var 
Amudk  EuLe 
Paler  Ctdotte. 


TlMtTPa. 


Kuthaliia  J.  Wlest. . 
H.J.Cumpbdl.. 
AnalB  B.  Uam. 
I>lIjB.8haSMr  ... 


Data  of 

pr«ent  ap- 
pointment. 


%.":.'.' 


"S.': 


BupfiiulandeL 

A  lid!  tan  t  (Dpertnteiulent 
Phyaldi- 


W  July  1,  U 
I  July  ST.  II 
W.    Jnij  1,  II 


Ao(  Mar.  3,  IIM 


} 
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SchooU  under  private  control,  at  which  pupils  were  placed  under  contract  with  Indiam 

Bureau,  etc. — Con  tinned. 


Location. 


Boath  Dakota: 

Cheyeune  Klver  Reaenration,  St. 

John's  boarding 

Crow  Creek  Keservation : 

Immacalate  (Conception  board- 

Ing 

Oraoe  Howard  Misaion  Home 

boarding  and  day 

Pine    Bidge    Reeervation,   Holy 

Rosary  M>ardiuff 

Plum  Creek  boarding 

Rosebud  Reservation : 

St.  Francis  boarding 

Antelope  Creek,  St.  Mary's 

boarding 

Sisseton  Reservation,  Oood  Will 

Mission  boarding 

Yankton  Reservation,  St.   Paul 

b«>arding 

Springfield,  Hope  boarding 

Washington : 

ColviUe  Reservation,  boarding 

Tulalip   Reservation,    industrial 

boarding 

Korth  Yakima,  St.  Francis  Xavier 

boarding 

Wisconsin : 

Bayfield,  boarding 

Bayfield ,  day 

Menomonee  Reservation,  St.  Jos- 
eph's boarding  

Wittenberg,  boarding 

Bad  River  Reservation: 

St.  Mary's  boarding 

Day 

RedClittday .* 

Lao  Court  dx>reillea,  day 

Wyoming : 

Shoshone  Reservation : 

Episcopal  Mission  boarding. . . 
St.  Stephen's  Mission  boarding. 


Capac- 
ity. 


Total 

SpedaUy  appropriated  Jor  5y  Oongrest. 

California:  Banning,  St   Bonl&oe's 

Industrial 

Indiana: 

Rensselaer,  St.  Joseph's  Normal 

Institute 

Wabash,  White's  Indiana  Manual 

Labor  Institute 

Minnesoca: 

College ville,  St.  John's  Institute. . . 

Clontarf.  St  Paul's  Industrial 

St.  Joseph,  St  Benedict's  Academy 
Montana: 

Blackfeet  Agency,  Holy  Family, 

boarding 

Flathead  Agency,    St    Ignatius 

Mission 

Oregon:     Umatilla     Agency,     Kate 
Drexel  Industrial 


PennsylTania:  Philadelphia,  Lincoln 
Jjistitution 


Yirginia:  Hanopton  Normal  and  Agri- 
cultural Jjistitute 


Total. 


Aggregate 


60 

130 

35 

180 
30 

160 

45 

150 

48 
60 

150 

150 

00 

50 
150 

170 
160 

100 

100 

50 

60 


25 
125 


Num- 
ber al- 
lowed. 


6.983 


125 

100 

80 

100 
100 
100 

125 
450 
150 
260 
150 


05 

80 

125 
25 

95 


Rate  per 
capita 
per  an- 
num. 


00 


45 

66 

100 

60 

30 
80 

130 
140 

50 
20 
30 
40 


20 
75 


8,452 


100 

60 

60 

50 

100 

50 

100 
800 
60 
200 
120 


1,740       1,200 


Num- 
ber of 
months 
in  ses- 
sion. 


8,723  j    4,652 


$125.00 


167.00 


10 

10 

10 

10 
6 

10 

10 

10 

10 
10 

10 

10 

10 

12 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 


10 


anoe. 


12 

10 

12 

10 
12 
10 

10 
10 
10 
12 
12 


40 

91 

88 

162 
6 

135 

60 

101 

49 
52 

94 

118 

49 

86 
65 

172 
146 

77 
82 
61 


24 

88 


4,746 


120 

69 

72 

56 
60 
64 

123 
303 
92 
226 
126 


1,281 


6,026 


86 


82 

132 
4 

128 

46 

68 

45 
46 

87 

99 


80 

40 

155 
133 

70 
20 
88 
71 


19 
76 


Cost  to 
Govern- 
ment. 


$1,788.70 

9,238.«8 

4,704.50 

14.946.78 
216.00 

10,260.00 

1.656.86 

6,612.40 

1,944.97 
4,470.88 

7,020.00 

10,646.26 

4,193.60 

8,750.00 
799.10 

14,040.00 
13,940.80 

6,40a00 
492.61 
791.48 

1,097.88 


2,039.43 
7,863.90 


4,011     839,459.40 


U8 

56 

66 

61 
89 
61 

107 
284 
76 
201 
UO 


12,600.00 

7,828.00 

10,020.00 

7,600.00 
6.906.20 
7.500.00 

12,500.00 
42,299.66 
6,000.00 
88,400.00 
18,225.45 


1,152 


6,163 


163, 674. 21 


603,133.61 


INDIAN  AFFAIRS.  i 

JJttt  of  trnptofA  tatder  tht  ItuRmt  BwrtOM,  tie. — Continued. 
KUPLOTED  IS  THE  IHDUIf  SCHOOL  SBRTICS,  JDITS  10,  ISH— ContlniMd. 


lujui  W.  Dwl™ 

AUniQ.Dwlrfl 

Uartlw  a  KohbU 

CvnihliFnkH 

Hjnlsl.  Spmilwner... 

Cnper  EdioB 

"— t«rotlo  L.  PhUl]p«. 

leOmtibcU 

leBollBud 

Sallie  Keoirn 

LiUf  C.Fcu 

KueFnkeB -.. 


C««?eC 


I.iil>BUiiil 

BmUs  Smith .. 
H.  J,  Pony..,. 


Thnmjia  P.UIlom..., 

W  H-Johnaon , 

JabFlttiBD 

BolomB.nreored.. 
E.J.nTw>Te<I 


Vatlie  E.  Hsid . . 


OtbPBna 

FMrlAibnry... 


Fetor  T.BcIiW.-... 
LuoliidB  A.  E«wn  . . 

EtU  UefDOldi 

MaiyKSanr 

Omu-BdUBw 

FloreaMU.MiUHt .. 
AuisaKrauDliU... 

BMWta  P.  Cblsf 

Wentm  Gudaai 

LuUB  C.  Soar 


KCopMck.., 


gaperiulcadent.  ■ . 


IndUn  auItUuit... 


IndnatrlillsufaBT... 


SoperlDlendBDl . 


Clerk  Bad  Indni 


Aulelaiit  (Hwk  .. 


Snptrintnuleiit 

AuletADi    ■uperintend- 
•ot  and  dliof^Darlaa . 


:.  !:ffl 


Clot  lO.lSU 
.  Nor,  11.1899 
,    Dee.  l»,ir- 
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LUi  of  employ^  under  ike  Indian  Bureau,  etc. — Continued. 
BHPLOYKD  IX  WASHINGTON,  NOVEMBEE  15,  1894— Continued. 


Name. 


Jhnplo^fd  undw^  act  of  Artgust  16,  1894  CSS  Stait., 
p.  194)—  Contiuaed. 

W.J.Hmlth 

K.  8.  lUioper 

K.l»  J>jUy 

ItAUMtiy  Williams 

JainM  Xawler 

Atbnrv  Neal.... 

K.  Curler 

8.Dor«03' 


Sex. 


Male... 
Female 
Male.. 
....do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
Female 
...do.. 


(Smploytd  under  etet  of  August  16, 1894  {98  Stats., 

p.  SS6). 

A  H  Bell I  Male.. 

Daniel  Kent do. 

R.  P.  Putnam do . 


John  R.  Wise 

M.R.Hodgkin8 

W.H.Gibbft 

Qusta  V  Friebas 

Employed  under  tut  o/Augtisl  S,  1891  {26  Stats.,  p.  864) 


do.. 
Female 
Male... 
....do.. 


Fred  £.  Fuller 


V.  C.  Huebner ' do 

Frank  Censor —  do 


Position. 


Mesaenger 

do 

Assistant  messenger 

Laborer 

MesMen;;er  boy 

Charwoman 

do 


Male Clerk 


Clerk 

do . ... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Draftsman. 


.do 
do 


Salary. 


EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE,  JUNE  30. 1804. 


$840 
840 
720 
720 
600 
800 
240 
240 


1,200 
1.200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,000 
000 
1.000 


1,200 
1.000 
1,000 


Name. 


Position. 


Albuquerque  eehool,  Al- 
buquerque, N.  Mex. 


Frank  F.  Avery 

A.L.Mahatrey 

Elspeth  L.  Fisher — 

KUa  Burton 

Fannie  J.  Dennis  — 
Clymena  M.  Sweet. . . 

Anna  M.  Avory 

Etta  M.Clinton 

Joseph  McDonald  . . . 

Rebecca  Cline 

Joseph  CoUumbin  . . . 

Charies  E.  Orr 

Sam  Randall 

Joseph  Keestoe 

Catharine  D.  Owens. 

Julia  Sabin 

John  Thomas 

Howard  Ssndison . . . . 

Andrew  Rendon 

Joseph  Hoddie 

G.A.Hale 

Sarah  H.  Conover  — 

Josie  Platers 

Chnrlotte  Brohant . . . 

Marj*  B.  Fridli^y 

Noah  Loo^enbangfa. . 


FelixA  Hale 

Elzadah  Huston 

Clarii  S.  Cutler 

Meacham  Hendricks 


Harvey  Townsend. 

Ben  John 

Jupnio  King 

"'intoya 

'Bend. 


Superintendent 

Physician 

Prmcipal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Assistant  disciplinarian 

Baker  

TaUor 

Harness  and  saddlemaker 
Assistant  engineer . 

do 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Night  watchman  . . . 

do 

Cadet  sergeant 

Clerk.. '.'!.'!!!.'.*.'.'.'! 

Teacher 

Cadet  sergeant 

La  nn  dress 

A  ssistant  matron . . . 
Disciplinarian    and 

dustrial  teacher. 
Assistant  andissue  clerk 

Seamstress 

Nurse 

Shoemaker    and     band 

teacher. 

Assistant  teacher 

Ca<1et  sergeant 

do 

do 

do 

do 


in- 


Salary. '  Sex. 


Col- 
or. 


$1,800 

720 

900 

000 

600 

600 

600 

500 

180 

600 

600 

720 

60 

60 

600 

100 

180 

180 

00 

00 

1,000 

600 

CO 

600 

500 

720 


800     M. 


COO 
600 
300 

600 
60 
60 
60 
60 
00 


M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


F. 
F. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

F. 
M. 

F. 
M. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  Mar.  8, 1893 
(27  Stat.,  635). 


Apr.  27, 1894  i 
May  14, 1884  j 
July  1,1893  I 
....do ' 

. .  .do 

— do 

Apr.  27, 1804 
July  1,1898 
Jan.  1, 1894 
Julv    1.1893 

...do 

. .  .do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Jan.  13,1894 
Jan.  28,1884 
Jan.  1. 1804 
Apr.  16,1894 
May  8,1894 
June  1,1894 

. .. .do  ....... 

. . .  .do 

May  13, 1894 
June  1,1894 

May  20. 1894 
July    1.1898 

. . .  .do 

do 

do 

do 


IKDUN   AFFAIRS. 

LM  o/amplofie  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  ela. — Contiiined. 

BUTLOYBD  TS  THE  INDIAH  SCHOOL  SERVICE  IITSX  30,  ISM-ConUnued. 


AJnJ.Poftrr. 


XlwM8.Nellti.... 
aUTt)iaE.rfabBr.. 
Km;  LongFuh  ... 


in  Old  Lodge 

■terla  Aii£na  . . . 

Milne  Hftwk. 

I.  Half 


tS,'!^.": 

cook 

a!rr; 

t™;::: 

as; 

nmtro 

^;::; 

coo  I  F.      W.  Isspk  I.ISU 
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LUt  of  employ^  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  etc. — Continued. 
EMPLOYED  IN  WASHINGTON,  NOVEMBER  15,  1894— Continued. 


Name. 


Employed  under  act  o/  Auffust  15, 1894  CSS  SUUt., 
p.  19i)—  Continaed. 

W.J.  Smith 

K.  S.  Hooper 

KB  Daly 

Rttnsey  WlUiama 

James  Xawler 

A  sbnry  Neal 

E.Carter 

S.Dorsey 


Sex. 


Male.... 
Female. 
Male... 
....do... 
...do... 
...do... 
Female . 
...do... 


{Employed  under  act  (^  Auguet  15^  1894  (S8  Stats., 

p.  S86). 

A  H  Bell ;  Male. 

Daniel  Kent do 

R.  F.  Putnam do 


JobnR.Wi»e... 
M.  R.  Hodgkins 
W.H.Gibbii.... 
Qu8t«v  Friebas 


....do.. 

Female 

Male... 

....do.. 


Employed  under  act  of  August  5, 1891  (S6  Stats. ,  p .  854) 


Fred  E.  Fuller 
F.  C.  Huebner . 


Male. 
....do 


Frank  Conser do 


Position. 


Measenger 

do 

Assistant  messenffer 

do 

Laborer 

Mesiien/ier  boy 

Charwoman 

do 


Clerk 

do .... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Draftsman. 


Clerk.. 

do 

do 


Salary. 


$840 
840 
720 
720 
8G0 
840 
240 
S40 


1.200 
1,200 
1.200 
1,200 
1,000 
000 
1.M0 


1,200 
1,000 
1,000 


EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE,  JUNE  30. 1804. 


Name. 


Position. 


AVbuqu^que  eehaoU  Al- 
Ituquerque,  N.  Mex. 


Frank  F.  Avery 

A.  L.  Mahalfey 

Elspeth  L.  Fisher 

Ella  Burton 

Fannie  J.  Dennis  — 
Clymena  M.  Sweot. . . 

Anna  M.  Avery 

Etta  M.ain  ton 

Joseph  McDonald  . . . 

Rebecca  Cline 

Joseph  CoUumbin  . . . 

Charles  E.Orr 

Sam  Randall 

Joseph  Keestoe 

Catharine  D.  Owens. 

Julia  Sabin 

John  Thomas 

Howard  Sandison  — 

Anilrew  Rendon 

Joseph  Ho<ldie 

G.A.Hale 

Sarah  H.  Conover 

Josie  Platers 

Charlotte  Brtthant . . . 
Marj'  B.  Fridl»\v 


Noah  LoD^enbaugfa. . 

FelixA  Hale 

Elzadah  Huston 

Clara  S.  Cutler 

Meacham  Hendricks 


Harvey  Tovrnsend. 

Ben  John 

Junnie  King 

Lupe  Montoya 

liizzie  Marsh 

Harvey  Townsend. 


Superintendent 

Physician 

Prmcipal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Assistant  disciplinarian 

Baker 

TaUor 

Harness  and  saddlemaker 

Assistant  engineer 

do 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Night  watchman 

....*!.do 

Cadet  sergeant 

do 

Clerk 

Teacher  

Cadet  sergeant 

Laundress 

A  ssistant  matron 

Disciplinarian  and  in- 
dustrial teacher. 

Assistant  andissueclerk 

Seamstress 

Nurse 

Shoemaker  and  band 
teacher. 

Assistant  teacher 

Cadet  sergeant 

do 

do 

do 

do 


$1,800 

720 

900 

600 

600 

600 

600 

500 

180 

600 

600 

720 

60 

60 

600 

100 

180 

180 

00 

60 

1,000 

600 

00 

500 

500 

720 

800 
600 
600 


600 
60 
60 

eo 

60 
CO 


M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

M. 
F. 
P. 


300     M. 


F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 


M.      W. 
M.      I. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Apr.  27, 1894 
May  14. 1894 
Julv  1,1898 
do 

...do 

....do 

Apr.  27, 1804 
July  1,1898 
Jan.  1, 1894 
July    1.1898 

...do 

. .  .do  ....... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

.. .do ....... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Jan.  13,1894 
Jan.  28,1884 
Jan.  1, 1804 
Apr.  16. 1894 
May  8.1894 
June  1,1894 

. . .  .do 

May  18, 1894 
June  1,1894 

May  20. 1894 
July    1.1898 

....do 

....do 

do 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I.    do 


Act  Mar.  3,  1883 
(27  Stat.,  635). 


INBMN    AFFAIRS. 

LUt  oftmplogit  HKdM-  Ike  Indian  Bureau,  eld.— Con  tinned. 

EHPLOYSD  IN  THE  IHDIAIT  SCHOOL  SERVIRE,  TOSS  30.  1»H-Con tinned. 


Hair  J.  LaCroh 

DalnCioiT 

MlldKdB.CoUii».. 
Umg^  Freltj  Boy. 
Jmdc*  Fin  Cliniil. . . 
Ctmrira  H.  Gllmao. 


AwL  indnitrial  tncher. 

_..        ,  Indnitrikl  teKbi 

KnaSmokaUakar I  AMiMant  cook  . . 

SuiiUa  Bandall do 

KiWHuwk I  AulnIuC  Inndi 

Oaa-O.  DkTla Teacher 

■•btbe  J.  StniDg Laandr 


MU7  T.  WlUon  . 


noltor.. 


.    AHUtantniACcoii... 


Uarrfa  7uMb.., 
LOwu>bbul£  Bi 


BgcM&MalUi 

MnthaK.rtaher.... 

Bsay  LongFMh 

KaME-Conu 

HaluiOldLaiUe.... 
AsuMrte  Afl^ilk  . . 
AnniB  Drivliu;  B&wk 
L««liB.Huir 


LlnieA.RlGhiirdi. 


AuKtant  soaiaitnM... 

AMiituit  lnunilmui .... 
IndiutrtiL  toftchsr 

ar.r'r::::::: 

W  Jan.  1J.I8M 
W.  Fob.  I,im 
.  H.     Uar.    ).IBM 


.    Jtuiil  4.1884 


520     KBPOET  OF  THE  HECEETARY  OF  THE  INTEEIOE. 

Lift  of  enployA  Muder  Its  ia4iaii  S«miN,  tte. — CoDtinned. 

EUPLOYXD  VS  THE  IVDIAIT  SCHOOL  8SRTI0E,  JUNE  30,  UH-Contliiiud. 

DMBof 
FMttlan. 


WelUngtoD  3>lt 
ITo.lt 
Jeir.D.I>*r 

BmUrBiilatt*.. 

TertTeOm. 


Stk.. 


OeorgikB.BIm 

nonA.Cniie 

Curie  C.raUa 

Ilvto  G.  CiBfield 

BlMF.Welli 

JoliB  A.  Trontduui 

CbulnKCniKlill... 
Howud  W.UMtlDgi. 


VlUlan  Packer '.. 
Alsnodtir  Vcoae— 

IMdcm  Lsidtv 

JoMph  Shorter 

William  H.  Smith... 


J  oho  Luf  Ud(  . . 


MaiyBci 
AlodlaA 
MM7B01 
Brii&et] 


Hutmui  L.OberUnder , 
Fmnny  W.Ni.ble 

Emma  T.  Heuta 

U.E.BMt 

Arthur W.  Frwnmn... 
Laey  £.  Strong 


■oiBino 
dr€au,S. 


BoperlntoDdant. . . 

Ulerk 

atorckcepvi  mid 


Indiutrtal  teuhrr 

Engliieer  and  cirpen  ler. . 
l^hfiti  and  hamena  nuker 


Cadet •fTgeaot .. 


Principal    tracfanr 
dluhillnarian. 

Cunk 

Cadet  Merjreant 

AsaUtantcwk  .... 
Cadet ePtgMDt ... 


Princlral  teaoher... 

do.;.'.:!";"!: 

Awlatant 


oSk  7.  „....:.. ::::::::' 

an 

Aailatant  leaclm 

too 

A  esieUnt  teacher 

eoo 
«oo 

Teacher 

wo 

Oct.  2e,lB» 


Reiit.  ii,isn 


'UDI  IL  1  W.'l  Jol^  10. ISW 1 


INDIAN    AFFAIRS. 
JUtt  ^*m,p\ogh  under  the  IndtoH  Bureau,  tie. — Continned. 

rHE  l^ItlAH  SCHOOL  SSSTICE,  JUKE 


Debt.— CODtiDued. 

noM*  Locka 

Xtmcbfl T.  V«id  .... 
SdythU.Fonw;.... 
'OUtI*  Vaodbnry  . . . . 

Januia  Nnnnt 

BablaUawl 

noreoM  A.  Davit . . . 
M-TTC-dy 


A  BBlatuit  matna . 


It  Oilv  ^D«i«V.  i 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
polntmBiit. 


Uar.  e.iaM 
Feb.  1S,1SH 
Feb.  ZT.  ISU 


JahD  A.  Fiuior I  SuperlsteDdeiit 

JittiatJ.ZacVbtMZt...A  Teacber 

ZadaT.Knnp 1  AuUtantlMobor... 

lOkH.Gllnion , ilo 

ObloB  B.M)tobdi Matmn 

tmuUm  3.  Cartel . . 

Tbnbe  SIoIkiI* 

E-CTaylor. 


i.ODo   M.  I  yr.  juiT  i,is 

<K0  .  ¥      -V/'.  lXuk.mIVs 


Ch^tine  Hidt'." 
Mkiid  R.  larloe . 


J.CBnt. 

IiobIh  Caraller 

M.L.Siiilih 

RebccuHavea 

IfMgJel-mibBe... 

J-Cnbcm 

BnuuK.  CoehDD... 


No. 


Annie  Btoim 

litrela  De  Vinoe;  . . 
J^nF.Canou 

0.1: 

AUleL.  Snyder 

Fart  Apachi  boanllna 
lehool.  Fori  ipachi. 
Aril. 

Baqt.F.Jaebon 

Tnilun  A.  Seldom. 
Hdse. 

JhrmBUmU 

Nebon  Sua 

FMiBleA&lr 

AndareoD  De  Sb*/--- 
OmA-Onaler....... 


teuber  and 
iauBdnH"'.'! 


Aaalatont 

Seunatnna 

Janl  lor  and  helpei 


0^ 

Uatron 
Cook.. 


T20  I  M.     W. 

120  ,  F.   ,    I. 
120  I  F.   I   I. 


«oe    F.  ,  w. 


JdIv  i.isn 

Jan.  1.  ISM 

Feb.  a,  ISM 

Mar,  8.ISU 


ItjUrtnee 
Cook--. 


.  ,  Deo.  13,  Kta 


BEPORT  OF  THE   8ECBETABY   OF   THE   INTERIOR. 
IA§I  of  emplonii  ttntitr  Ikt  TtiAlan  JtHtnitt,  «to. — Oontiniivd. 

BH7L0TED  IN  TBB  INDIAIT  SCHOOL  SBKTICS,  JTmX  X 


nU-Dinlth... 

CbtrlDttD  WoodlB. . . . 
FlwdUk  F.  Corbltt. . 
L«irla  Jama* 


Sub  Fruk.. 

OUnrLlndiln 

/MlleCnrnilok 

nooD.Spwkii 

BartluaLockiidie.. 

MutOtt 

T.CTUoCDiiTllle 

VaanT'tM 

iMMTlMOlKd 


rnkkar. 
Tailor 

ItlBcksmlib  MidenKiDe«r. 


*I.l.  1.18 
iiV    1.18 


1,18» 

.   l.ltM 

1. 1B03 


raOIAN   AFFAIBS. 
Li$t  tf  tmplogtt  itnier  the  Imdian  Bunau,  etc.  -CoDtinued. 
XKPLOTXD  US  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SBSVICE,  .nTKE  M. 


Fort  Lapwai  training 
mAdoI,  FBtl  Lapuat 

idoAo— CODliDDBd . 

Jshn  Fnnk . . 


HobtrtD.  StttnUn . . . 

aj.WMt 

Sanli  Fljiin 

Anuidft  BrMn 

ADDta  Mlnthom 

WIUioB.  Frank 

JiMlRh  RedneU. 

Jobn  CEHitdoiI 

JuwdeEtekkr'": 

Fbrt    LtvrU    trainir 
vhool.    FvtI    Lmri 


IndiutndlMcba 
€lwk 


Orriu  T.  Hon 

MldnleU.  Blrob  ... 
^.GlBDnUIllbrldE*- 

RlLCDiUr.. 

UoneT  Biibla 


Shoe  uul  buneu  inikEr. 


BlHkmnf  til  uul  sHglne 


Jobn  Mill 

WmiBNeiU 

Cnwflnil  JaaqnlD.. . 


JenaleT.  BrecD.. 


S.U.M<iCawmn 


Saperintendcot 

nifalolui  and  prlQclpat 


Don.  i.tsra 


...do 

....do  

Fsb.  U.IBN 


Apr.  33.1m 

'.'.'.'.do'.'.'. 


'•%': 


oci.    s.  ims 


Act  Uw.  s.i«n 


RBPOBT  OF  THE  SXCBETABY  OF  THE  INTGRtOR. 

Hit  of  tmplogit  mnier  Oe  /adba  Shtmh,  elo.— Contiunod. 

SMtUOYXD  nr  the  IHDIAlt  SCHOOL  8EBTICB,  JUHS  30, 1801— CnitlniMil. 


Siloo. 

PMlMon. 

S.l«rr. 

Sm. 
11. 

'p. 

M. 

V. 

u. 

F. 

".;!■ 

1l 

""f^T^ 

PDrt  put  ABtney. 

rOFIAB  BIVIS  BOAK"- 
UO  SCHOOL. 

Frlnaipil  tstcher 

000 

wo 
000 

600 

-w: 

Mir."  i'tm 

FBb.    I.I8M 
Jan.  10. 18H 
Ju»>   2;i8H 

l«™B.^C^peU 

TV^Bibradi 

FrukHowonl  !!'."!" 

n>H    raaw    training 

A      Uu         BB3 

eoi> 
aoo 

BOO 

eoo 

SOO 
SOD 

000 

800 
BOO 

uo 

so 

00 
00 

00 

If. 

P.' 

T. 
¥. 
T. 

i 
1 

F. 

s 

y. 

I 

S; 
Si: 
ft 

F. 

w. 

v. 
■w. 

wi 

L 

i: 

I. 

1 

|ITSl>^,884]. 

July  i.ini 

Aug.  M.  1888 

D«^  23,1888 
Jnly    1,1883 

isi 

Jul;    8.1888 

Aug.  1,1888 
Out.     l.ltlflS 
I>w.     1.1883 

CaTTitCInboden.... 

ItulDBtrlal  tuouber 

Jr-AS'!-::::::: 

so 

iDdiu  MllltlUlt 

80 
60 

000 

i-  riJ'ii-iiiv 

"^rSr"- 

I.HM 

1.000 
BOO 

eoo 

800 
000 
ISO 

600 

M. 

1; 

F. 

W.  ^Deo.    B,ia» 

5: 1:::S ::::::: 

w.  ;....do 

i?-J:::;S: :::;:;.- 

-w.  1  om.  31,  lan 

W.|j..ly   :.w>« 

127  310.1.,  831). 

Aulitant  Iraober 

Awislint  matiDD 

fih^'a^Alamm  maker 

1!  I  T::::J:  ::::::: 

s  1  f  a  ins 

720     M.     ~W     D«.  :d.  1801 

sEffi^^vn^v 

.^'.^S,;::::::;::;:::::::: 

^E^.^JJo.'sr  "- 

^^"if;:;;; 

C«d»t 

INDIAN   AFFAIRS. 
litl  »f  tmployA  **der  lk«  Indian  Bmreau,  etc. — Coiitian«d. 

KHFLOTBD  QT  THE  INIIIAN  SCHOOI.  SERVICE,  JITKB  SO, 


»„.. 

Poaition. 

Sabux- 

5... 

S! 

Dstpof 

"-ir'- 

F)IH  SUotwm  training 

kAodI,  fort   Stirtn- 

AIM       a   li«3 

1: 

J: 

Jima  l.lS»i 

liTSt»t.,6M). 

Fort     Yuma  training 
leheot.   Fort   Yuma, 

ll»0 

SOD 
BOO 

001) 

sou 

MO 

IBO 
« 

flo 

00 
•0 
BOO 
IHO 

oou 
coo 
too 

f, 

S; 

.'%h?^ 

(S7  8lat..dM). 

^ffi=;;E- 

eE'S'S!^^::::: 

lDda>trl4l  tueber 

H 

W. 

::;|::::::: 

^sr^:"f.".;:;:-. 

AaalaUutlHiDdroH 

Irss""-;-- 

j^^1:15S 

Sept.  I.IHB 

:;:£;:;;;; 

c)it.°ii;iMB' 

...do 

....do 

-..do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Oct!   i.  1B03 

'&.,k'S 

MBT.ii.im 

Henry  Taenoky 

« 

F 

ft 

do 

::;:::dS :::::::::;:;::::;: 

do 

E^XS":-:-^::. 

AasStuitteuber 

do 

AM  Mar.  3,  UM 

2,000 
BOO 

eoo 
1.000 

MO 
800 

1: 

F. 

g 
S. 

M. 

1: 

F. 

w. 

ft 

w. 

? 

1. 

1: 

» 
1 

w. 

i 

Feb.    1.1TO1 
Feb.'  '1;  18M 

MI'S 

Jai..    l,l«« 
Jan.  ia.l8M 
Fab.    4.  ISM 
Mar.    3,18H 

t-Bl?''l«;i8M 
Fall.  Zi.  IKU 
Mar.   S.iaM 
May    1,-lSM 
May  14,  IRIM 
M.y  IT.  IBM 

:;t ::;;::: 

Dee.    I.IBW 
July    LIMB 

SlS^^;;;: 

Aaaiataat  leaober 

Cyiilhia  TtaurBbm 

ISSt.r/^::::- 

AuliUnt  iDBtrDn 

BOO 

eoo 

BOO 

KoIhlLEdeliii 

^^  = 

S2LT5.^.tt:!'.:;:::: 

SSZSib-:::::::::::::: 

ODD 

euo 
stu 

526  REPOBT  OF  THE  SECBETABY  OF  THE  INTERIOB. 

IM  of  tmplo]fA  tindtr  the  InMait  fiarMv,  wte, — Coutlnned. 

BHPLOTBD  m  THK  QTSIAN  BOBOOL  SZBVICK,  JUKE  M,  IBH-Coatlsiwd. 


M«ine. 

FmIUmi. 

8«l«J-. 

Sra 

co^ 

D.IO0I 
prewat  »p- 

prliUou. 

fltiH»  (  ain-       tth^oL 

'iS&U'" 

emM.  Ktbt Jconl± 

1300 
000 

F. 

I. 

V. 

...ie. 

s  sis 

Sept-SoilSBS 

Sanh  J.  BCDtle; 

AHlaUDtinurnii 

AulKutteuhsr 

sm::^^-' 

l.WD 
WW 
flUO 

•00 
uo 

DM 

OOtt 
(KM 

900 

cta;^s<;j;»w::: 

u. 

I: 

W. 

■w. 

i. 

W. 

w. 

w. 

JdI.v    1,1«» 

...do. 

...do. 

Shoe  and  honuM  maker 

Aof-.  1B.IMI3 

Apr.  17,ll»4 
June  S.ISH 

S^e;; 

Aj^aHuDtteiioW 

Prtnelpat   tfrteher   mil 

Famie?  and    liidiiatrUl 

Sanit  Sgenct.  Ong, 

Indllatri.ll  teochtir 

Aaalataut  teaebsr 

Indian  huI'Md I 

C»k  ardTuu"d!^«"":: 
AMiltlDt  rook    

«ao 

ooo 

F. 
U. 

1 

w, 

w. 

1: 

"W. 

r 

(ZTStaL.BU). 

^1— •- 

....do. 
Sept,  ID 

isox 

ii- 

....do 
....do 

Aiwlitant  trsaolier 

Often  BayAgmty.  Wit. 

SStriSf™:::::: 

JemWW.CorDfllng.. 

TewhDT 

do 

do 

000 

1 

f 
1 

J: 

"W, 

Sept.  1.ISW 

""""--"'""" 

z¥ 

Ann.  81 

ISM 

BowrthwS.™:  ::;:;■ 

IndaitrtalUMlier'.!;"!! 

400 

1 

ima 

1801 
1801 

1814 

isst 

!S 

1801 

ouo 

ShMmakM 

MUron 

em 
sno 

MO 

SSh^/S^.::::::: 

SiSJ?"^^" 

AUhjd  TonrOUolt 

Aulaianl    Indnatrla) 
tsKiluir. 

ApE.  16,lTOi 

INDIAN    AFPAIBS. 

LM  nf  rmplosU  undgr  t\e  ImiUtrt  Bureau,  etc. — Continued. 

EUFLOrED  IS  TH£  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE,  JUKE  30,  1W«- CoQllDiwd. 


BEPOBT  OF  THE  8&CBETABY  OF  TUB   INTBBIOB. 
J.Ut  of  eMpIoyA  undfr  ift«  l»ttian  Btirtan,  tic. — Continaed. 
SIfPLOXSD  m  TRE  IHDIAN  SCHOOL  SEKTICB,  JUKB  30, 


XiomAgtneg,  OUa.. 


HelUeU.Wuudi.... 
Kaiinieb.Mrwre... 
A.  B.  Bawnaa 

Mtftha  Daufnaur''' 
Jdmb  UnUingrr 

iftanie  "P.  Fleroo 

Cora  E. 'Waller 

-W-H-Hollud 


■  Baperintendent . . 

.    Aulitant  touhir. 


HUnlaF, 


Cania  MaComiBok 
AmnlLCUrk  .... 
a«i>.W.CUik 


Indoatrlal  umchar  > 
ftinDcr. 

NlghC    vatch 


i.': 


Aug.il.lSM 
Sapl.  4,18*3 
Aug.   1.1803 

Vov.  zo,  lan 
ju.   1.  laH 


Act  H*r.  3.  IBD3 


Act  Uh.  3, 1833 


INDIAN  AFFAIR& 
ZM  of  «M]>loyA  vKder  tA«  Jadtan  £»r«Mi,  al«.— Continued. 
KlfPLOYBD  m  TBB  INDIAH  SCHOOL  8SBVICE,  JUNK  M, 
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Name. 

,..„... 

Salary 

Soi 

■=.;'■ 

It™  of  appro- 
priation. 

"~-o4=sr"- 

Indaatrial  tenclior  and 

tm 

BOO 
150 

7. 

1 

■ff. 
w. 

1 

Aug.  l.U» 

....do 

Sept.  11,  INS 
Ocl.     1, 1B03 
.—do 

(27  sut.,  mt. 

PliUlip  UeDdrioka 

Amanda  MMfo 

XXvmA  AgfMv.  Ortg 

KLUUTH  BOABDUIO 

AaiSuitUuudiiia.... 

ActUar.  &UM 

1,000 

f. 

w. 

1 

1: 

{: 

1: 

W- 

w. 

;::!:::;;;; 

....do  

..-do 

....do 

.-.do 

sVt.''i5:vto 

iNn.  at.  inn 

.'^J.":.'.-'. 

Jalj_^l,  lira 
'.'.'.'.io'.'i'.'.'i'.'. 

::::J:  ::::::: 

:::S ::::::: 

:v.'.^ '.::'.'.'.'. 
.-.do 

.■!:"do":.\'?*. 

makar. 

SrffiK-"?:-::;. 

480 

aod 

1,000 

1.000 

sou 

MO 

8S0 

MO 

aoD 

100 

200 
«M 

WO 

1 

SBnuH-Pahw 

4X.»SSSSS,:, 

G»i.  J.  TaiiDiog 

TrankTam 

li^^Sr""^" 

iDdnaErial  taaohar  and 

Sawyer  andvanannukai. 
Ona-lialf  ahoe  aod  liar- 
neu  maker. 

s. 

F. 

i 

F. 

XaiiimZ.T>n7 

...'  -do.! 

X'.lnw    dav    Misal, 
L--I«..W. 

Beur;  E,  LohllB 

Z»  FainU  Agtney.  Wit. 

7oiiddaLao: 
B.£.Lind>iey 

Grand  Portags; 

Act  Mar.  V IBM 

[■an  aiit-.tei). 

■BOO 

-tao 

"W. 

w. 
I. 
w. 

S; 

w. 

sept,   1.180B 

....do 

....do 

..-do 

...,do 

.-.do , 

Auiatant  Machor 

•000  '  F. 

UMteM-Lwupwii.. 

Awlaunt  Uacbar 

iMcher 

HIT  Wt-toi.  n 34 


BEfOST   OF  THE   8ECBBTABY   OF   THE   INTEBIOB. 
Lilt  of  enplogit  under  the  IndbM  BorwHt,  elo.— Continosd. 

IVPLOTED  IM  TBB  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SRBTICK,  JUHK  M), 


:;:a 


FahquhawonR; 
A.K.Uemeliij.... 
Curie  tier»|tlity... 


AHisluit  Uaober 


J.A.SmU... 
B.B.FeBln... 


toolier. 
Fbyilaiu  . 
Clwk 


Buah  A.  BroiTD. . 


PHoclpitl't  ualitMit. . 


I.iie;F.Jiuu)a... 
Muiatto  'Wood .. 
Uu;  C.  WUliuus 


Z.L.JobneloD.. 

JoJillOgPB 

KoclielL.  at«luy 
X.N.Ki.'liu 


S.O.Hoyt 

X.Z.DoD^d  .... 

A.B.Illir!f""" 

■W.U. LInillBv... 

B.S.Blokoy 

Eflnn'Eetoah.., 
G.K.1>DVB 


.1  Aaalsluit  iIlKlpllnarlu 

.   CnrpeDtar 

.1  Engineer 


TTuk  Cowtnakni  nek 

QMMTkBobata 

JohaBncib 

AsUiony  Catdwcn- .  - 
HktUaA.Patoick... 

Bmrr  Bn^lle 

Xllu  Wta  Bella  vdU  . 

VnurContim 

Vmiuii  Hniue 

IdiB-JohnioD 

SIgrid  Andmoa 

3(aTcnel  UMbetb — 


HobEriKlfkhun.— 

MHnd  JohiKun 

Hauls  G.:Uoiik  .... 

Ualtle  Dlackbeu... 


g-^irrir!"^;::: 

lanndrymBii  . 


*  Bslar;  for  t«n  monUi*. 


Mar.  IS,  IWt 
Mir.  I.ISM 
Apr.  1.1M4 
Uay  23,  IBM 
Ma;  a,  ISM 


XSDXkS  AFFAIBa 
LUt  9f  tmplt^  itndtr  A»  ItiHan  Burtam,  «(«.— Coutlniud. 

UCPLOXXD  or  TBI  IHDIaH  eCHOOLSSItYICB,  JUSB  M, 


631 


Hum. 

PMltian. 

S.l«y. 

^■te 

DulBOf 

printinn. 

LtmM  Agncv,  Ida- 

»o-cwii&t..a. 

WlnflBld  S.  HdUIhk*''- 

A  t  Mb     3  im 

Jul  IB,I8M 

(OT  8tM..  SU>. 

jr<in<k»terdaynh«.I, 

ooo 

T. 

Andrew  Alohtaon-... 

SopurLntrndrntiuidprtii. 
clp>)  tcKber. 

MO 

too 

M. 
F. 

w. 
w. 

®- 

L 

S: 
1 

July    Liau 
....do 

::::S: ::::::: 

..-.do 

Nov.  i.isre 

Feb.    M«M 
Feb.  ZT,  18H 

(3THtM..B3*). 

li^nSSKJi""''" 

800     M. 

SS5^f£^" 

Aet  Mar.  3,  ISM 

7M 
T» 

720 
720 

BOC 

w. 

w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

V. 

July  l.lBSa 
Jaly    I,lS8a 
July   1,1BM 
Jnly    1.1SB3 
Jul'y    1,1803 
.Inly    1.1893 
July   I.ISM 
Joly    1,1803 
M.J10.1SS1 

Si-,- 

do 

■Ys.'iasf 

A.«„f^ 

HMKustCamU.... 

::::::l:;::::::::::::: 

Art  Mar.  3.  imi 
(27  Btat.,  837). 

i»D     hAboI,     Mount 
PlauMC.  Mieli. 

#S:i'i=,::::: 

'C 

DUO 
600 
MO 

1 

M 
M 
38 

goo 
730 

¥. 

E: 
S. 

F. 

1 

F.* 

f: 

M. 

5. 

r 

Oct  30,18BS 
Jnly  10. 1893 

AhUuik  tsaCbtr 

-w!  o«t.'''o!i8oa 

I,     J.n.     1,18M 

I.    l-...do 

I.     M..»M,ISM 

'i  isi  Si 

T.   \  May  St.   8M 

W.  '  Mny  IB.  BM 

i.|£-li:J!i 

gs^tS:?" ' 

V— *"" - 

^^^■E 

SStSs;''.::;: 

aao.W.Dmtbntj.... 

tMobu. 
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RBPOBT  OF  THE  8ECEGTABT  OF  THE  IHTEBIOB. 
LUt  of  tmptonA  »itier  U«  fmliaa  Surtam,  e(o, — Contiiined. 

THE  ISDLLS  BCHOOI.  SXBVICX.  JITHE  W, 


»™. 

Position. 

Saluy.'sax. 

or. 

'Ti'-r* 

Jf     nt  Fltanmt  1     ' 

Art  M«-  8.  im 

ContloaeiL 
WmimRKetiiiBdy-. 

limoMi.  Miller..;::; 

*MD 

M. 

M. 
F. 

W, 
1.' 

fc.r.:ffi 

Apr.   e,lgM 

{17  8Mt.,B3T). 

Aot  Kw.  l,iaM 
(37  8Ut.,aS4. 

l.DCD 
MO 
731 
UD 
iSD 

«c« 
uo 

TW 

eiN 

720 
480 
400 

7» 
7» 

1; 

S; 

F. 
F. 

■1: 
1 

55' 

Jalj    1.I8» 

:::.'do:::i:i^ 

■w;;Feb:  at;  law 

gssr^^s:^ 

Ssdond  auliUDt  matron 

■w. 

"W, 

w. 
w. 

Fob.  10.  UM 
Utz.    G.1SM 
Apr.  1S,1M4 

j'^'i'iSt 

Mar.    S,UM 

Prinolpul  leiwher 

Jir«lk  BayAg/ncy,  Wiuti 
acnoav. 

tS^""-      " 

BOD 

too 

7» 
BOO 

<so 

an 

S: 

F. 

IP. 
«: 

W. 

L 

i: 

■w. 

joiy  i,ian 

....do 

....do  

:::;^S  ::::::: 

Apr.    l.ISM 

AM.  19  IBM 
Ua7X0,im 

Jnlj    I.IBU 

rt7  8l»t,Mt). 

^^Tj^bridg..... 

FVmAlen^i^Mnt 

m 

«CHO0L. 

RMeM.Thc™i«ion.... 

Aulatuil  UuLchsc 

PIBAHID  lAEE  BOAUh 

480 

»B0 
39* 

MO 

7a) 

M. 

S 

F. 

J»lr^l(IBW 

ADg.i7:)aa' 

J.»*     0,18M 
Jan.     i.lim 
Feb.    7.tBW 

S.M.  1,UM 

(XT  Slal.,  OU). 

Uftlij  D.  Bndden 

to^tSSw:::;:: 

EmiMRSoMUiii 

WALKBE       BIVllB       DAT 

"""Si'k 

Indiutikl  teMber 

Te»oh« 

p.  -ff. 

INDUN  AFFAIRS. 
£4tt «/  MiptoyA  »»d«r  the  IndUm  Bmrtmt,  «fe.— ContlDDed. 

mCPLOTBD  IH  THE  EKDIAJf  SCHOOL  8SBTICB,  JONB  SO, 
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Rum. 

Pwition. 

Salnrj. 

s... 

*S!- 

'"K'.K"* 

EJrtrC.M»«ul.y.,.. 
Agmcy,  Stbr. 

Fred  C.  CunpbeD 

A«t  Mm    3  isra 

*720 

F. 

w. 

Sep..  1.1M3 

(S7Sl*t.,034). 

AetUM.  a.ig<n 

(17  SUil,,  034), 

dpal  MMber. 

»0 
COO 

eoo 

MO 

BOO 

oo 

f! 
1 

K. 
M. 

F. 

F." 

M. 

I 

M. 

T. 

r! 

1: 

Jnly    1.I8S3 
....do  

:::±  ::::■: 

Albert  CrargBMOB... 

Antalant    Inriuatrlsl 

I.    Not.  i.ian 

I-! do 

i; 

I. 

i; 

Apr.  17,  IBM 

Jal;   LIBM 

...do 

...do 

iw.'nriBM 

»ov.!0,]8« 

SllMB.MtlDMIl.... 

flaperlntsniliiot  uid 

Jmm  A.  Bubbltl 

BrnJuolBLowiy 

AulBtant  iDdnatriBl 

cSr^' 

BrS;::;;: 

^^T^t^ZT-::: 

SDO 
4B0 
400 
400 

4S0 

240 
400 

M. 

f: 

M. 

f 

w. 

0«t.     8,1803 

Wjat«:.«>i). 

W:  1  m'w.    b',  IBM 

S:  ::::!:::::::: 

y^jz^ 

Fbllllp  LaTon 

AaiiBtuiC  nulren 

Act  Jnlf  1MB70 

(18  Slit.,  B4W. 

flOD 

■00 

BOO 
400 

400 

!• 

1 

i: 

w. 

f; 
1 
1 

:::t::::::: 

....do 

::::!: ::::::: 

....do  

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do  

....do 

...do 

E^sl!!!:;;;- 

do 

StitSr»::;:::: 

(>,vii'".iiis:::::::::;:: 

LrdlkU.Saidill 

ffS.asSSS:::::::: 

.^•re;;::;;;: 

^'S'SSSJ"-"-- 

uSSs^.:::::- 

BEPOBT   OF   THE   BECBETABT  OF   THE   DTTESIOB. 

Litt  of  tmpUfgii  unitr  the  J*dj«a  Bnrtait,  «ta.— Continaed. 

XIIPLOTXD  IK  THS  IMDIAK  SCHOOL  SKBTICK,  JTHE  M. 


Haoe. 

P«iUaa. 

8»l4ry. 

Sex. 

Col- 

Dutoof 

^^^ 

Act  Mu  I  tna 

CmUtiDNl. 

Wlt]l>mB.EeDiiedy.. 
J.D.C.DaJmrnetla... 

rionmc  I.  Millar 

BOHOOI- 

MM 

r. 

Apr!   a,18M 

(»T  Stat.,  Ban. 

^»,#KJs; 

7W1 
MO 

uo 

<MM 

7X 

WO 

•oa 

4§0 
MO 

■ 
m! 

H. 

W. 
I.' 

1: 
1: 

w. 

Jul*    1.UM 

S.  !;ia 

Apr.   T,18H 

Ju.   i.iau 

Feb.    5.  ISM 
Fob.  ai,  ISH 
l^b.    S.1SH 
Fob.  10.  IBM 

uv.  Mm 

Apr.  IB,  ISH 
J^'e^tuSt 

MB.    B,UH 

islS;::;;; 

Aulitut  mUniii 

Seoood  HtlilMIl  mBtron 

S«*«  F- Darndl 

TnSSj.GSbrioEw": 

IMnolpHl  leuber 

lDdmlrt.1  l«Kb«r 

JftaABayAjflKy.irart 

90D 

«. 

w. 

"W. 

1; 

Juij  i.iBia 

::  J: ::::;:: 

....do 

u»r  jo,iBM 

(27Strt..«»l>. 

Eft 

il 

ill 

1 

C«triBTTO»rbr(<igB,... 

QUILLDIDTI     DAT 

XkMM.thompMn.... 

AuiiUnt  lAMbct 

«H 

T. 

''^S  {ic^L"""" 

MO 

MO 

3M 

eoo 

7» 

M. 

S-. 

F. 
F. 

»■ 

F. 

1 

Ju.     S.IBM 
F.b.    tIiBM 
Apr.  18,  ISH 

sopt.  uim 

BT  Slat.,  BU). 

In^sj  D.  Baddan 

Usrr  Sutherlktid 

lEmmmR^nteitii; 

SuKBne  Fowler 

Juuea  B.  Huting* 

VAUIBS      BIVU       oil 

t'^;^k-.::::::.::::" 

Indutrial  tewilur 

Texdwr 

IKDUN  AFFAina  633 
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XIIPLOTBS  m  THB  UTDIAH  SCHOOL  8BRVICB,  J  USB  K,  18M~Cantlntied. 


KitijCMBrmnUy... 
OnKiKa  and  Winntbai 


FnjdC.  Cunipbell.... 

Hantnerlte  L.  Pleotb 

Sihl;uBpbr1l 

ViherT;i>ldd«k. 
Albert  C  FerRaiOD . 

JoHJahnHm 

LoUleG.IUHh  .... 
ChvlMWoodfaaU.. 


.   Snpertntoidentsnd  prio- 

.  Indnatrlml  teubu'.. 
*"acIt«lDfth 


CwETT. 


lUrandmublnlat. 


XiUM  B.  Atklnaon  ... 

JoUk  Ashford 

S*nU.  AtHtnuon... 

JsHC A.  Babbitt.... 
Btqjunlii  LD»r7 

jMle  HOliiwDnh 

Lnoy  A.  Bwitb 

LdUt  Holavorth  .... 


Benjuil 


Otagt  Afftneji,  Okla... 


principal  teacher. 


AnalBtanE 
Cook  ...." 


.    July    l.ie«3 


JamMV.Ktlar... 

TMyta  Rlloy 

JoyB.Cbafn 


C.E.Xei>diU 

AliMHaliiM 

LaB  Danta  TafloT.  - . 


.1  Superintendent... 


.    Oat.     S.1BB3 
w:  I  July'  1 

W.  ....ao. 

W.  'Feb.  21.-,- 
W.  I  Mar.    B.  IBM 

W do 

W.  I... .do 

t.     Feb.    H.ISM 
W.    Ma;ll,UM 


.   Aet  July  1S.U70 


Ij^H.Xcadiill... 

niaSpnTKBOD 

H.J.&ldwril 

LtedaPtks 

OtanSiuh 

If  aiT  J.  HilDM 

nda  ErairaTthr ... 
MantotM  H^ea ... 


'.    AHlatantm 


\j<Ss    Ml 
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ITuoo. 

Po.l«on. 

Sitarj, 

a«t. 

Col- 

Ksi:t 

Itwno'appro- 

"-cKSiJ""- 

Aft  Mur  3  im 

A«Jiilrl6.1870 

(uatai..ux). 

MO 
BOO 
MO 
BM 

400 
WO 
400 
MM 

?: 
1 

f: 
t 

TV. 

«; 

i; 

3«pt.  X  sas 

Jin.     1,  (W 
Jan.     S.  8M 

Feb!  \t.  804 
U>r:i4.  BM 

ISS""''""':: 

Famutiaitkn.  Okta. 

w. 

|: 

*: 

I. 

* 

1; 

W. 

se-  tins 

:::t::::::: 

Jul.    1.18H 
M«.    1,1=M 

Jone  1.18M 

g,."--  "■ 

sSm^-;:;;: 

'i  I 

-iw;?Uii- 

WiSEE 

*oo 

180 
MO 

■ 

p; 

t^::tZ'^xr.:": 

|.a;r««iv:::. 

AolaUutoookuid  biker 

Xi)HL.HD«flU 

^SKi:::::::: 

JI«yE.Thiil,i 

Arrl>  (mlnino  «A»I, 
Pirrit.  Oal. 

AoBlslut  taimdreoi 

AulBtutnutroD 

"wo 

u. 

t. 

■w. 

W. 

1 

™J.':™. 

...do 

i;!do'""" 

::.3: ::::::: 

...do 

Ju.     1,1BM 
Oct.      1, 18BS 

™Ao.'. 

<17But..K)U. 

Un.  C.  E.  isTrage 

Sr.!"."!"!'*, 

Mra.M.A.RiiDkla 

ll 

M 

40 
WO 

40 
IM 

MO 

i 

M. 

90  1  u! 

40      F. 
40      M. 

!:  ::;;S: :.::;:: 

1  Sv;^ 

Plutnix.  iWi. 

(STSI.t.,««). 

KS.'K?"".:::::: 

Prlnclp»l  Wfcjhar 

M      F.   1    L    lHov.ao,18M 

esHIir"" 

AsdlatiiDt  citrMDivr 

Jaile  Uirllngi 

AinitlutsewDitnu.... 

itawiTw^:^. 

AuiiuntUandnu 

IrairSMtlka 

180     M.        .     JbIt    tCuM 

INBIAX   AFFAIBB. 
£M  «/  tmplo<^  wider  U«  JniUaii  SiH-Baii,  <lo.— Continued. 
SKPIOTKD  m  THE  DTDIAJf  BOHOOL  SBKVI(%  JOHB  M, 


Maine. 

Fwllion. 

SaUry. 

Sen. 

Col. 
or. 

presBut  ap. 

11  am  of  oppro- 
(jrlation. 

J'Avniz  eraminjr  nAwl, 
ManriB.  ^rt..-Confd 

Atl  M       a  I8M 

Moa 

SDO 
ISO 

SM 
M 

eon 

P. 

1 

M. 

f. 

f: 
f: 

1. 

1. 

?: 
1 

.?5.'':.?. 

...dn 

Jed.     1.  ini 

....do 

-do 

....do 

Apr.  28.  IBM 

raT8Ul.,B30). 

SSSzl^--" 

<]ertradelj]uche  lie 

S!^^&^-^:::;: 

J^rre  mlnina  kAosI. 
Crrvbya.Saviii 

sou 

BOO 

If. 

«: 
1 

F. 

"W. 

1 

1 

(S7S(»l,.BJS). 

A  OK.  31 !  1883 
S»pt.ll,lf«M 
Not.  4.10S3 
D«.I0,1FM 

Feb!    8!iaw 

Jard«Il,Wrigl.t 

?IS«Vrwii:::;:: 

AlbHtCSolberg 

Act  Mar  S  1803 

1,KK> 

;m 

1 

■m 

11. 

1 

w. 

L 

1. 
1. 

1: 

I. 

1 

Aug.  10,  893 

JS  1:  IS 

Oct,     1.  S93 

■juiy"  iiiwb' 

:*'!;>:'™ 

.-..do 

....do 

alii 
BtJiii 

(B7HUit.,eM). 

Aiwliitiuit  aupantor 

?°rT.s.T 

SSrl-'.^^Sl::::::: 

Carpe  n(«riiidlHueclerk. 

A  uiMant  oarpeaMr 

Ma^;;;;;;: 

£SiSt.'i.S=::::- 

ew 

OOATXILA     bOAKDDro 
■CBOOU 

900 

M. 

I.' 
I. 

!■ 

Apr.   I.IBM 
Apr.    <,1SW 

ill 

<2TSIat.,<IS4|. 

ISSi"^tr;:;;:::: 

7ai  m: 

S'S^r""™'-'^''" 

B^SrJSn!.:::; 

IM     M.  ,   £ 
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Vkine. 

PotiUon. 

Bolarj. 

S« 

I.  ^"i 

Ihiteof 

Ilem  ot  «ppni- 
piKtlcm 

nn    BIDOB  HOWITiL. 

Act  Uu  3  1893 

(00 

an 

«M 

eco 
eoa 

too 
■00 

MM 

tea 

■00 

000 
MM 

000 
•00 

too 

MO 

; 

F 

r 

F 
M 

" 

H 

F 
F 
F 
F 
U 
M 

U 
M 

U 

u 

M 

a 

w. 
w. 

w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

H. 
W. 

H. 
W. 

H. 
W. 
H. 
W. 

W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 
w. 

X 
H. 

I. 
H. 
W. 
H. 

a. 
w. 
I. 

S0T.1«,UBB 

XpT.  i,im 

Bopt.  1.1(91 

(2TSUt.,BZl). 

Auimut  nunc 

Xo.1: 

^SiL,K.Ho»^ 

.do 

.do 

do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

-do 

-ao 

4t^^:::::: 

;s.'i.i.« 

do 

^j.is,,.., 

io 

Vo.  IB: 

.:..  .do 

SS-" 

^CljjenceT.Stur.... 

WmiMiGimtt.... 
So.  SI : 

do 

Nov.  SB.  IBM 
Hpt.I7.IBW 
Deo.     S,1M3 
DtD.    B,lB>a 
D™.  IB.  1808 

Ju.  11.  ISM 
SepL   I.IBBJ 

So.  23: 

John  M.  8.  Linn.... 
So.  IT: 

K.  F.  Cniliinan 

Ho.  11: 

do 

K  L.  Sfjmour 

Ka.10: 
John8.Sp»« 

W.U.  Parker 

ITo.B: 

du 

AuisUnt  teseher 

do 

800     U 
Moi'ir 

JOO      F 
SOO  1    F 

BOO     M 

no    r 

BOO     H 

MU     F 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

-do 

.do , 

M.6.Kolth 

'""H'tong^olf. 

ViwC 

So.  IB: 

™l'  *"'l 

»si;J!:::: 

do 

Got.     1.1EU 

moiAS  AFFAIBS.  687 
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Varna. 

Po«iUoii. 

SaUry. 

Sm. 

Coi. 

pS'X^X 

IWtn  of  appro- 
priatloD. 

Vo.  10: 

AttM      3   issa 

AMtaUnt  tMoher 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

»300 
300 

toa 

600 
800 

800 

H. 

F. 
V. 

T. 
F. 

F, 

r. 

F. 

F. 

■w. 

W. 

"ff". 
"W. 
H. 

1. 
TV. 

L 

"W. 

Nov.    1,1(183 

Jan.     1,1884 
Feb.  10, 1884 
Jan.    1.1884 
...do 

Mar.   8,1884 
Mar.    1,1884 
Apr.    1,1884 

<iTSM(.,t34). 

U.^E.Tt»llt 

JIo. 18: 
Liul>A.BDlliud.... 

No,  8! 

UaryUoTEU 

"S^Locke 

^';7*~*" 

iro.sIV 

nputai*    (rainlnf 

^ '"■■'■"■■ 

Aot  Mar.  1.  in 

(i7aut,8aT). 

i&^*""- 

LBOO 

:>iio 

808 

wo 

400 
MO 

no 

M. 

X: 

f: 

F. 

1: 

31. 

■w. 
-w. 

1 

July    1.IB88 

::::S: :;;::;: 

srs:a 

Ape.    2,1884 
Jddb  1,1884 

S5?.V!?£-:::::: 

OTOI  MASniNO  WSOOL. 

PrtnoipMlBMhor 

T30 
480 

000 

M. 

f: 

M. 

J: 

1; 

Oct.      1. 1888 

NoT.21,  ifisg 
Dec.  18.1888 
Feb.  =0, 1884 
Apr.  12.  ISM 
M.y    0,1884 
Ma;  30, 1881 

Jn^^-S,::-;::. 

KlSa-aSi.::;:: 

XM«0.8praldl;Eig"'!: 

Jo«phD.H)iir 

],00« 
ISO 

80 

«00 

600 

£10 
600 

F. 

1: 

F. 

?: 

F. 

1; 

I. 

w. 
w. 

5: 

!■ 

-ff. 

Oct  80,1883 

fJ!i  !:B 

Oot:  1.1883 

Sept  1,1883 

Oot     8"l883' 
Oot.  »,1889 

.".'So.':.\^. 

May  14.1884 

(aT8lat.«34j. 

Benha  Bluk  Tongiio.. 

IndmlrU)  MBohor,..!^'. 

Aulatut  Unndnu  .... 

Tmchor 

JwBB.Zlliir. 
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Name. 

Poaltlon. 

^,. 

... 

CdI- 

Date  or 

^'Tr^.'u;:-"- 

BT1M«1,.0W). 

KWA  *ND  UC  AHD  rOI 

mi  iCBOOL. 

T.UuoellaiiManlull. 
BiUBartUDg 

lapalteaohBr.        ' 
cook. 

*7I0     M. 

3W      F. 

w. 
w. 

May  a.  IBM 

July    I.IBM 

WM      F. 
BW       F. 
*80  '    M, 
3D0  '    F. 

W.    Feb.  1I.lB»i 

f:  |t'il|i 

Cilvln  AabDT>- 

leuH.Scliknr 

PrlDclpBl  toiuher 

Ind^nU!  leachsr 

SOU     p. 

W.    May  12,  IBM 

W.    Jul;  18.1893 

ChkTiH  L.Atw«lw.... 

480     M. 

BOO      F. 

Z  f: 

!f:.-'"'J.':r 

W.    Sgpl.  e.  I8S3 
1.      Dm.    G,lgin 

AliMlLBatlice 

Act  Sept.  18,  im 

WB  HTHQQL. 

rredT.WofKlbiini..-. 

SS&ir-.::;::::: 

JsfrTr''!::::;::: 

no    u. 

MO  '   F. 

300  ;  F. 

aoo  '  F, 

300,   F. 

I.     ftopt.  I.IBM 
W.    F«b.    8,  ISM 

Anii»Krtok»on 

Iu>oU.OI>dl>b 

(SO  1  M. 

-w.  ,UDh.ia.ieu 

n<>Uo  4(r«uv  -V.  Ut^. 

f  WtW*  DAT  BCHOOia. 

1 

1 

(nSl»t„B4J. 

OoehlU: 

««  fLI 

^l.^.^^ 

Santa  Clan; 
Tb»n»aa.DoLl.r.... 

^ 

SOO  1    F. 

w.  Sept.  t,  isn 
w.  s.pi.  1,  ins 

■W.    Sopt.  1.18B3 

OaEHALIB    BOABDIXO 

m  sua..  «M|. 

Aiidn™H,viBtii 

aiijwrlntmdeni  aad  prln- 

w> 

H. 

TT.    jQly    1,1883 

ChauiHir;A.Uoad.... 

Wffl 

1 

W.....do 

■^'y.w'.Ao'-'::.':. 

iDilnatrial  teaebar 

i; 

H.' 

ii 

....do 

...-do 

....ilo 

s:H;ffl 

....do 

ISO    f. 
eu    F. 

60     M. 

Stf'&S 

s=™--- 

O<ocg-Q.j»ra» 

■"■ 

tOHOOL. 

J<>bDE.UaloDB 

Teoebor 

CU 

W. 

W. 

July  I,  1833 

INDIAN  AFFAIBB.  639 
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ITaik.— CMtiauod. 


.  Ant  Ihr.  a.  IBK 


Mellia  K.  Sonthwo 


Sopulnti 
Prlnelpil 


EuHklaM.Kdwur 
PhmjiH."       ' 

JDB.H.B 


In  R,  Cbun^wnod 


Jno.  OiaiuliBn 
.AuthaHellu 
H!iMi».Ullli 


MUT  woodruff 

HeUtsO'Dell 

Jobn  ArqniMa 

AIillaBpott 

AmmOuTiM 

mnbathRuoMy.. 
wiUluuP-Tabat... 

Benr;  Crou 

Luc;  Robert! 


Cook 

Teuher 

'Apprentioa .  _ 


ClinBini! 

AililleUliP 


Matroo 

Apprantliio 


Indnatri*!  teaobar . . 

S£r".""::::;:;:: 

AppnjnUoa 


Sap«ri  DtSDdentuidii 
clppl  Uoabur. 

MMron 

[iiduitrtal  teaeber . . 


MoIlleJodln 

Vaxj  B.  Gimbam. . . 

Anna  WilUam* 

Vmi*  Tbomat 

lUaulifflwnnHid.. 

BMIIsOils 

WUlioPakirer.... 


John  J.  UdSdIo  .  ■ 


MwnleWabbBr... 


Matron 

Induitiial  Iflaoher... 

Cort 
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NOSXL 

Poeiliou. 

Sftlac;. 

S«>. 

Col 

1       Date  of 

^"pri^tlS?™' 

4VAFAW       BtUEDHia 

•430 

tx 

ISO 

too 

210 

rao 

IBO 
1.000 

eoi) 

SDO 
900 

420 
4fl) 

1: 

Mils 

Mu.iiVaM 
Uay  ia.im 

Jaly  10.  IRM 

Sopt.  I,  ISM 
July    1.1M1 

oci,    iiVaa 

(i;  8t»t.,n*). 

f  :^ 

Axiauot  tHchar 

AaaliUiie  nwtniD 

K°af.°::::::::. 

F. 

U. 
F. 

f: 

F. 

i 

f; 
i: 

r. 

F. 

4. 

I. 

T. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 

I 

1. 
t 

isS:::;:;;;:- 

:::::t  ::::::::::;:::::■■ 

^^■^^S^:::::;. 

ConPlekorinB 

SSir-::-- 

180 

boyi                                 1 

DirscHooua. 
£lttle  While  Klver: 

too 
soo 

BOO 
BOO 
ADD 
H» 

BOO 

800 

u. 

F. 
U. 
M. 

M. 
V, 
u. 

p. 

F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 

-w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 

;; 

w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 

w, 
I. 
■w. 
■w. 
w. 

SepL  1.1BW 

—  .do 

.-..do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

..-.ao 

....do  

-..do 

Mar.  11.  UM 
Sept.  I.IBU 

-..do 

....do 

-..do 

...do 

...-do 

Oot.  23,  im 

Nor.   4.18n 
Dm.    LUM 

(WSt«t,««). 

ButiaCrMk: 

CntHeatCrHk: 

^S-Sx-ln 

^srimS'"""' 

do 

Be  Doge  Cunpj 

do 

lAwer  Cut  M  eit  Creak : 

do 

CntUeitCree^: 

"-'•'"•"•'■•' 

TUnCnwk: 

do A 

EmeliDaH.  Tripp... 

'SUi^^^.   ... 

do 

800 

UpwrCDtMea:  C»ek  •. 

^ 

1 

"ISStfKU.... 

Botle  Greek: 

^ 

Inowood  Cr«l(: 
CniitnU  C.  Bultor 

%*4'£ifc., 

da 

MO      F.       W. 

3D0  1  ,.  1  W. 

IVDIAN  AFFAIRS. 
Lttt  0/  oajiIoyA  uaitr  At  I»Htm  Btutan,  ete. — C«ntinii«d. 
taauxTBD  m  ibx  mouir  school  sebtici,  jitns  id, 


poiuODflDL 


Doi.-CoDtlnaed. 


While  TbDDderCcHk: 

Banl-B.Weat 

Irnnwood  Creek; 

Geo.  M.  BaeMrteld . 
SprlDE  Creek: 
^(uoM.  HcEIro;.. 
White  Thnndor  Creek 

Mu7C.WeeC 

MilluCuip: 

Lonliu  UoLuie . . .  _ . 
FonnCnHk! 

ElalnH-GreMOD.. 
Milk*  Camp: 

D.L.MD£Nie 

Blaak  Pipe  Creek: 

Jobn  B.  Dripp 

Bed  LeaCCkinp: 

Morton  E.  Bradford. 
0»k  Creek; 

Lkvlna  C,  Tan  Hora 


Teaober 

do  . 

do. 


Fannie  Bradfbrd . . . 
Oak  Ureek: 
Martbk  S.  CarlUle . 

Lom  A.,Biirteii 

CcmCraeki 
B.  B.  Oeerte 


BaeeX.WaUon. 
SiekWeale;..... 
Mn.  Uarniet  A.  Fetei 

Mwj  K.  Avddock 

MaWDniilap  .. 


Frindp*!  tMcber . . 
Tadian  aulAtatit .. 
AHlilantlescber.. 


Oct.  U,l(»3 


I>eWiCt  S.EaTrla 

A.D.AlleD 

Jennie  R.  Wal  bridge. . 
AngteAUeD 


Saperlntendent  and  prin- 

cTpil  teasber. 
Indiutrlal  teaober 


Jfuair  Seott...., 
Adalookbiut... 
KaUla  Wairior . 

HaMe^Doilk'! 


lepL  S,tl 
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»„. 

PoeltioD. 

s.^. 

Sei 

c.,. 

Dale  of 

Item  of  appiu- 
priation. 

qOAPAVr       BOABDDia 

Act  Har  a,  18D8 

420 

IM 

(M 

no 

310 

LOW 
•DO 
HH) 

000 

AM 

3il» 

WO 
«O0 

*20 
43) 

180 

SIO 

M*. 

■w. 

^' 

TV. 

I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

I. 

Aug.ieViiiM 

Ju!v    1,1883 
Sept.  26. 1883 
Fet.  H,lgB* 

M^.ii'Vw 

Maymiafti 

"ju!y°iu|'liw 
July    1.18M 
Sepu  1,1803 

Hi 

m  Stat.,  83*). 

Aealatant  lanDdnu 

AHiiatantt^l^iAeT 

.:^dr~°!":::;:::: 

»»i««tfeBl"t 

ISSI::;;:;;;;- 

::::::!:;:;:::::;:;;::■:■• 

^^=^;;e 

gsi^^s;?"" 

jSS-'--- 

boyi 

DAT  SCHOOLS. 

little  WhUoKiver: 
i.  D.  HBTpold 

KM 

m 

w, 
w. 
w. 

w. 

TT. 

■w. 

W. 

w. 
■w. 
w, 
w. 
1. 
w. 
w, 
w. 

w. 
w. 

Sept.  1.1888 

.—do 

.—do 

...-do 

.—do 

...do 

—do 

....do 

....do  

-..do 

Mw.  12.18W 
Sept.  1,1883 

....do 

—  .do 

—  .do 

....do 

Ool.  33.1888 
Dec.    LUH 

(17  SUL,  tat). 

Cut  Heat,  Creek: 

do 

"Sf^lSlS.'ir'; 

soo 
too 

«0 

ROO 

"S.'SK.EK.^.. 

do 

lAwer  Cut  U  eat  Oraek : 

do 

UtttoWhlt^Rl^:" 
RoaeA.Bitrpold.... 
CntHoatCrnk: 

">•-■■»■'" 

rtDaCnek: 

do ^ 

■'St^'Gordor,.."!" 

do 

SOO 

300 

npporCutMMtCioek: 

Ho^waC-iop; 

•?S£?1i-„ .. 

300     F. 

3U0|    F. 
300      F. 

3cal  F. 

Innwimr  Creek: 

"SSmT^. 

do 

INDIAN   AFFAIRS. 
LM  of  empUtjfA  mtier  the  Indian  Bmnau,  ato.— Conttnned. 

EKPLOTKD  m  THB  rtTDUIT  SCHOOL  SXBTId,  JUSB  tt,  UM-Cantt 


»"» 

Poaitlon. 

SaUry. 

Sut 

or. 

sSSr 

"7^^^ 

X«.-QSKid"- 

"^^sit^BaSr 

WhllB  Thunder  Creek. 

BenJ.D.Weat 

TronnoDd  Cmk: 

••00 

000 

300 
300 

«oa 
«ao 

SDO 

300 

800 

000 

M. 

U. 
V. 

r. 

T. 
U. 
M. 
M. 

T. 
F. 

F. 
M. 

W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 

w, 

V. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 

OoL     B,  1813 

on.  li.USB 
Not.    *,18W 
Dk.  11,1803 
Jan.     S,im 
Nov.   0.1SSS 
Jul     0,1804 
Mar.  11.  ISM 
Mar.l2,IB« 
Apr.    1,1393 
Apr.  13,1601 
Apr.  33.  im 
U>f    1,1SH 
May    1,1881 

SprincCniell: 

^iUaeU.HcElror... 
Whit.  Thunder  CTMki 

MaryCWeat 

do 

Aulatantteaohar 

FonM&wk; 

"iiisri:« 

John^Dripp.! 

Bed  Leaf  Camp: 

Morton  K.  Bradford.. 
Oak  Creek: 

Oak  Cmk: 

Martha  S.Carli.lB-.- 

■*S,™^A  Burton 

do 

do 

do 

AHtiUnt  M>Mher 

do 

Com  Creek: 

Rom  K  Watson 

ar^TSj:::::::- 

IM 

1; 

F. 

"W. 

(27  Slat.,  »1). 

Mabel  Dunlnp  

^a^F^A^«^. 

100 

M. 

■w. 

Sept  I.IBW 

{27  Stat..  SM). 

Saetmt^  Afe<^. 

BOUDCra  BCHOOL. 

Da  WitlS.  Harris 

SsSw"""' 

1.000 
ooo 
-100 

300 
300 

eoo 
so 

140 

5: 

F. 

■w. 

w! 

I- 

w. 

!: 

Jnly    l,l§t8 

::::do::;;:" 

Oct.      1,  ISOB 
Sept.  «.  ISH 

€.ij:l| 

reh.  ijlSM 
Apr.  a,  IBM 

(WBt»t.,8B01. 

Jennie  R-Walbrldge.. 

Mwy  E.  ClDtliiBi 

H)  BCUBDimi  MBOOt. 

S?^'"":"*; 

1,000 

BOO 

aoii 

V. 

S: 

Jnly   1.ISR8 

Oct.   1S.16S3 
JuUr    1.1BIB 

(27  Stat.,  Oil). 

fxiiMta^":::;;:. 

ladtuttUllMiilier. 

BBPOBT   OF   THE   SBCRETAKT   OF   THE   INTERIOB. 
£M  «/  MqibyA  imbr  Uu  AuUim  Burtmi,  «to.— Continued. 
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643 


Fame. 

Pultion. 

SaUr,. 

Ssi 

■SI- 

D.tenf 

Ilemofiippro. 

priBltgn. 

Aot  Uir    3  IMS 

fiOnU  fV,  v.  Ma.— 

Cantlnued. 

JaMphAndtmim 

•s 

f: 

?: 

J».  K.I»>4 

{IT(lUt..BU). 

AnniB  Spnrl<«k 

MuifoUsulii.ru.duiU. 

Aot  tbr.  I,18N 

1,000 

■00 

aoo 

MO 

BOO 

000 
BOO 

180 
180 
800 
160 

u. 
r. 

1: 
1 
I 

M. 

1 

W. 

ft 

w. 

t 

i; 

]: 

w. 

w. 

Kov.  IB.  1«>a 

.■"S.':.'- 

■s;iit.''i;uwi' 

(let     1. 1893 
Feb.  20, 18M 
Apr.    1.18M 

Apr.  10^1804' 

Mi..vZ«,18M 

AuliUDt  matron 

^"e^Ab™».... 

IndiuttUl  toiohcr 

S^^^ssr*^ 

^^.::::::::::::::. 

*-,».^';i--' 

Aot  M,r.  I.I08S 

(!l78Wt..««J. 

mdnitrtal  Cwrbsr 

■■s 

MO 
MM 

too 

7» 

Jnlj    t.I8«3 
...do 

G^l^V^ 

S: 
S: 

"W. 

JoMtpiiB.  Tbonitan... 

AetUHt.h3.im 

'ooo 

wo 

BOO 

BOO 

sw 

2t0 
IW 

Tao 

180 

480 

5. 

i: 

I. 

|: 
\- 

t- 

Oct-  23.1803 

July  i.ieta 

V-idS ::::::: 

Ofit.   18,1893 
D«.    0.1883 

a.  Iffi 

Feb.  11.  IBM 

Apr.   1.180* 

ApJ^M.lBM 
May  likiaM' 

(IT  8  Ml.,  «3«). 

IndDititel  tuChtr 

AHliUntmUron 

Aulltant   IndDitrlftl 

^™oM.  udcook 

SK.'S-sSia.:::: 

IMnolp^'taaohBr 

■Wflll™  Shennim,.,. 

A«i^.   l»i«,trUl 

»£■  xs;  Si? 

», 

F. 

1, 

\ 

jQl7lB,lS»S 
Sept.   1,1803 
Apr.    1,1804 

...do 

ffl  BUt.,  8M1. 

U^Oman 

Aulalutmati^ 

720     M. 

Si 

Sf=r^';::;;;: 

sjiisr': 

^«SSAia;: 

iMdur 

BEPOBT  OF  THE  BBCRETABT   OF   THB   INTEUIOB. 
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TTilah  Spray 

ABBk  QardDttr.. .  * 
nUO.  StvsrilDE.- 

P.X.J'ohDHni 

OuUta  Bsiiln . . 
VartoDaLMBv.. 
SdpUkTudarfaDv 
ICb^D.  Peter*... 
HHBubClotbaT-. 


MWblta 


XnQwfleld.. 


AdsU  Eaeiter 

milHohalaat 

XdwardC.MsBfher. 


iiSa's' 


TbonuHarkle 

HBryWalkinRelk.... 

Benedlst  Wblle 

IrmaBlirkllKhtnlBg. 


Agota  G.  FndatCa. . 

VHrT.Kndeei 

ClamFMdetM 

JnnlaBm 

KanrF.Bnfklejr .... 

Joanih  J.  Huiin 

ChntaWlillobuU.. 

liildore  Water* 

MaryGalTiD 

Dora  Bia«aDKnr 

HasdallMber 


■fliabMb  G.  Sohonle  . 
BenpUme  E.  Eoker . .. 
BrldEatUcCalllgaa.. 
riaelda  Bohiebl 


-WalbarEB  Hub 

jUmaPlMta 

Alphoua  BrlKhl 

OaoM-J.D.RiidgkU*, 


Albert  ValkeT... 


Indian  aa^biDt  ■ . . 


iBpcrlntatideDt 

Prinolpal  taschor . . . 
&.u3abiD  t  taaeber.  -  ■ 


InduiDlal  taacbor .. 

Carnentar  

Cook 


KlEht  walcbinau 


SaporfDlandfiD' 
Prlnripal  tearb 


Night  «>H 

Hoapiuini 
Aaahlant  . 


Jnlr    Lists 


"L': 


Sept.   1 

.'4.' 


INDUM  AFFAIB8. 


IM  nf  tmploftt  mndtr  th*  l»ditm  Biirtau,  lie. — CtMitiuaed. 

nCPLOTXD  m  THK  DmUH  SCHOOL  aSBTICB,  jmTE  M, 


Stm». 

Po.lllOB. 

SJiry, 

S«i. 

Col- 

nuleuf 

priKtioa. 

atOH  din;;  Seek  Agtno). 
K.  Dak. —CoaUBOtd. 

DAT  8CH0OIA 

BnllliMdt 

Art  M       3  IMS 

U. 
M. 

U 

L 
W. 

TV. 
B. 
L 

Sept  1.1B0» 

(«liUt.,Kl). 

bnlse. 

Asm  V.  WittelbsD . 

J«n!tor 

s  s- 

ju.  n,i0fti 

Sept.   1,1MB 

"SS:.' 

J^S?:::::::;::::::::- 

wo 

s 

• 

HeoryZ^ldr 

Tamah  Wit. 

1,600 
BOO 

eou 

a 

W. 

f 

1 
f 

(IT  SUt.,  837). 

Joll   l,I80a 

;;:t ;;;;;;; 

'6ii.°i;i8JJ' 

Uoh.   iVlSH 
Apt.    I.IBM 

isHS^;; 

do 

BUO.    F. 
500      T. 

EmTuCEoan 

eoo 

i. 

vr'. 

0«t     1.I8M 
Apr.    l,im 

(a7  8i.i„aM}, 

(bn/tchoU. 

710 

He 

W. 

Out.     1.1893 

tnntah  and    Ouray 
At«^,eUAk. 

Lowi*  D,  WiMn 

clpsl  leiKber. 

1,000 

730 

T30 

»0 
500 
T30 
«IIO 

1. 

F. 

F. 

¥: 

w. 
w. 

1 

ft 

Jnlj    J,  ISM 

oii."   llMa' 
Jnl;     .1803 

Jjj     .1893 

Deo.'     .IBW 

S.fc3i 

<S7Sut.,e3D. 

IndDBtrlal  IMObn 

oJpK]  teaoliar. 

1,000 

720 
730 

1 

F. 

ft 

w. 

ft 

Jnly    1.J803 

::::do  ;::;::. 

.-..do 

....do  

:::t  ::::::- 

Sept.  1,1893 

(inSl»t..B34). 

Inaa.uuito.ch8r 

I7ina(fll«     timr^teg 

1,1100 

too 
floo 

P. 
F. 

wi 

Ang.   I.ISSa 

JnW   i.iwa 

(ffl8tL,a8). 

Ui^fnttirTit 

niM— T 

w:    8epi.f,«W 
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Kune, 

PrMlUon. 

Sriaty. 

Set. 

c... 

Date  of 

Item  of  appro. 
prlaUoD. 

r»te,'ir 

"(liJi!'o^-c™id, 

S<«»atce« 

NO 

1; 

F. 
M. 
F. 

Margaret  McCann 

B£j,%iiiiii:::;::::: 

Jennie  Llghtfoot 

VUak  iaji  kAooI,  TTUak. 

UartlwB.  Glazier 

HorA  SpHiigt  Afnav, 
OMg. 

■lUHABHO     UOAkDtKO 

TcMoher '        KM 

F. 

W.     Got.     1.IBSB 

,.,u,,.». 

(ZTBtat.,DN). 

TMcber ;       «W)  '  F. 

V. 
W. 

w. 
w. 

....do 

....do 

Sept  1.1803 
IXm.     1, 1BB3 
Aug.  1,1893 
Sept,   I,  li»3 
<>cl     1, 18»3 
Ju.  1E,18H 

Hw.l4.tMt 
lleo.  ^0,  IBM 

S?  IIS 

AaaUOmt  matron 

i'l 

JackaonQuehpiibuiiib 
Sarah  Loiillo 

Dra  BCBOOL. 

EogeneCKardln 

PsSSannoek 

Knijl.'D  Kami 

i» 

1,0011 

F. 
M. 

1  DdiKlrlal  Uucbei '.'.'.'.'.'.. 

OUO  '  F. 

! 

Ae-l-tant  teachor 

ITeKirn  Bhaihane 
»«nH>HrMA«>I.nW|. 

o™gB  W.King 

llarj- L- Bowen 

W.VlmeBt«rHi-<->.,.. 

■wmiamk.B*wVr'::::: 

Jennie  U.ligiaaD 

Ada  D.  Grave* 

Minn. 

Vrinripal    trnehor     an>i 

H.      M«r.20,lBW 

'T.ar.ir"'"""- 

MO 

: 

I'. 

Jun.iaiaw 

July    lIlBW 
MayW-IBW 

(2T8ut..  t34|. 

1 1 

r.  '  vr'. 

lnUd.Wi.1  teacher 

;T££r— 

MO 

i 
1 

M.  I  W. 

UiH-.     1,  ISB3 

(27SUl..«a). 

Broil)- H.  Peake 

AMlatan[lca«b« 

eoo  !  F.  1  1. 

m     M.      W,  '  July    1,IM3 

SSt%^'"" 

SCHOOL. 

""iffSK"""*" 

UTDIAIT  AFFAOE. 


nfPLOYXD  as  IBB  EntUiT  SCHOOL  SEXVJCM,  JDHS  W.  UU-CdnUiHiad. 


polDtmaiii. 


Enmu  C.KiilcksrbiHkei 


JntlDsH.Broini... 


M»ryC.  EngliBli...., 
TmnaM.WSsDa  ... 
EllubethQnnM.... 
UidtJIiieJoardui.. 


8DparfD  (indent 
(uul  t«wther, 
Auzttant  t«aoh 


»Unli»  E.  Tindall . . 


Uu7A.MEUi>rtili.. 

MaryDoimeU 

Uitchell  Ylsnor 


Jotin'W.CIeDdniliig.. 

AUoe  8imp»n 

Mag^KUilwDgh... 

Pewl  HutDiMT 

UurBUlf 

Sumafil  Eayart 

Lc«1«r  P«ante .  - 

qnl«Tmn "'."" 

i^  WM» .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

n.J.Kll|oiiT 

JmtabOJmU 

ChariMSadlw 

Alloa  CitUm 

Jsnny  D.Bank* 

Annie  AUeD 

Plonuoa  L  Kilpinr. . . 


Iudii«(rtil  H 


K.  i,  18M 


4';." 


-J.':." 
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»™. 

PotlUon. 

Salary. 

Sei 

Col- 

Daw  of 

lUmofappro- 
priaUoD. 

tchBol.    Yanktan 

fi.axi 
aoo 

KO 

*») 
Ma 

1» 

140 

uo 

48(1 
SW 
480 

«ao 

i» 

120 

1 
1 

F. 

I 

5: 

w, 

I- 
I. 

W, 

i 

....do 

Hept.  i!']»s' 

Jolr  i.iew 
!!!!do.""";r 

rs ;;:;;;; 

S»pt,  1,IM3 

Oot   25.18M 
Nov.   2,  lgg3 
Nov.    3,18M 

(I7S(M.,«U). 

|:l!w^«:::::::::: 

iiM^J^'iii^i 

AaaliiUDt    IndnatTlal 

oT^-;. 

T-ll™.. 

W.  i  Apr.    S.IgH 

Indnatrtri  leaobw 

HKPLOTED  IN  THE  FIELD,  JUIIB  SO,  ISM  UKDER  ACT  OF  HABCH  I,  im,  AND  OTHBB 


•l^k' 


1 

,„.™. 

•ar 

Nams. 

1 

Potltion. 

Compw. 

Nn«,e- 

! 

1 
1 

i 

1. 

1 
1 

Q«^  Koiliompti- 

I. 

CaptaiD  of 

It 

Is 

10 
10 

Mom'— contlniied.' 

|: 

w! 
w. 
w. 

■w! 

l 

Aulstant 
Ikrmer. 

.-.-do 

Harder 

InterpreU;: 
Laborer.... 

BV'kamVth->' 

>i.aM 

l.KH 
MM 

too 

i 

a 

SHi:;:;- 

^■^■fSF::::::::: 

..-.do 

;:::£:::::: 

--..do 

::::£.:::::: 
;::!dS!!!::!! 

;;;!;;;;;;; 

....do 

....do 

.....0...-.- 

Marion  y.Gl»e»Mi... 

TboiBMTnilMn;::. 

1. 

L 

L 
I- 

i! 

I 

w. 
w. 

JoaBphTrombley.... 
LoQiioSiuiderwii... 

FtankViallo  !!!!!!!! 

Ed™tdJi«k 

LoiiUTromblpy.... 

AJot.'Qa«nllp*V!!!!! 

gSS'SSwi::: 

10 

CirUeosr.- 

Harrison  Tearing 

David  LltUedoe 

Staph™  Bontho*-- 

„. 

Cant.    Lomiui    W. 
H.L.w'olntjTa 

1 

Nono.-.. 
«,«W-.- 

...do 

...do 

Captain  of 
pi^a. 

:;;;;; 

10 
10 

IinilAH   AFFAIRS. 
lAtt  of  trnplofA  mtdtr  the  Jmflos  £wMa,«t«. — Continn«d. 
■HPLOTBD  nr  THS  FnBLD.JTWX  M,UH,  XTC—Cntliiiiad. 


JohnUlddlK^U.... 
MilHFoarbonu.... 
FrukBlntlUttla.. 
Frank  Cnrly  But.. 
DnulclDuckBsid.. 

Siihard  Slpp 

Kabert  Vblte  Gnu* 
WUderWUdOna... 
J  ■!>.«■  LoncUuc- 

■lecpiDjr. 
-WlIUuu VphBH  .... 
Joaeph  Bbanpaw . .  - 
CharlH  AftorbadUo 
JohnUedloluNwl.. 
JwnMSJgiitgoo--.. 

l!I.uii'ch™''iM*'  '■ 
Alb*rt  Iron  Pipe';;! 
SEmon  &ubbj  Kobe . 


Capt.  Albert  t 

aH.JiuM* 

Geo.  S.  VortUl.. 
Philip  W.  Pan.... 


■  Blnkle 

•MM.JiirbiM 


SanTsBkar.-. 
TaUoHMd... 
Colonal  HoRi . . 


Baabeu  S.Matarm  .. 
Beury  Sage. 

'A]wbMtr*roBioiwin.u 


Aot'gagentj 
Clerk. 


llafkuDltb. 
'.lUcr  and 


BBniyS-Bnll 

Simon  Ban  wock  ka 

EdBekavD 

Jimniy  Baen  abaw  ni 
Bob  TaUWolfND.3 

TbeokRaTBD 

Frank  W.  Wolf.. „. 
UartHawooIani.. 
JmbwO.BdII 

lloora  Tanhiim 

John  atanion 

William  Waaiane*  . 
JunnRed  Hair 


Cloaw  WaidcD 


Standing  Bird  .. 

Joi  Hrunilion  ... 

Joaepn  fiawnoe. 


ChirlHK.  DncU... 


SamoslQ.KagBn... 

B-B.L 

Daniala.... 

SsttBD, 

Niu!::~:. 

CboTt 

M^htnut 

Jdh^c'r^k'!'!'.™" 

UalqaoHinU 

SOBOcha. 

AhohaTidl  vavlu- 


Capt.jQba  W.Bntib 


C.R.BUI 


Jame>  R.  Walkar.. 

E.J.Thmnaa 

B.  Glasgow 


ChacyanAjDharih. 

A.L.Smhl 

acormF.SIeel 

BBDTjU.Sleel 


:  c^iSJE'. 


Engln» 
iDterpreler. 

Harder 

Apprentice. 

riivaii'"" 


AriXi'anll 
fanwer. 
orjalT4.1SU.>BdMtlCur(ib  S.tWl. 
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'SC 


i  1 


jDMpb  Pe*vy  . . 
C.  H.  Hlunui. . . 
OeOTHa  A.  »lwld 
Wn.J.KIpp.... 
John  SehiHokirl 

KobenFlstt... 


^0™ 


JoMph  Qni 
AwDolT... 


Captain  of 
poHr- 


IfHikChUaltia  . 
Atu  BkDinlah 


JotmHaff 

Titan  BiM-iy 

jDfan  Will  lama... 
JoKph  OnT  la  ir 

StPanlCaKmBre. 
Fnnk  O'Briui.. 

IjiDEAnMiie 

tihvlJiilIill 


rndcrlck  Tnon 
J.  C.  KllipRtrlck 
T.M.IIrlilKe*... 
^DWphWrrlei.. 
WinUoi  Fuller  .. 

J.r.Qilsgoldt.' 

JcwpliSdttOD... 
KHTCtillden.... 


PbTaloIa 


AiiaiUODal 
LabDrsr... 


Oreu  Or—t    ConfJ. 

Peter  St.John 

GmrM  Banka 


Ju.WuundedKiia 
Burnwl  Prairie... 

James  Blaek 

Dai^UoTS 

ChvleBBaKl*.... 
Kob"TtWhTpp»r.. 
JoAt^pb  Ocabo  -  - . . . 
Thom»  B>«le  Uai 


LmoiSbleld 

Lbkit  BtvU. 
.nkoCHayn , 


Andrew  H.  Orel 
George  S.  Slooe 


Jobn  DoSoniet. 
ciiai.DeStaenqii 
Joaeph  Tbompfej 


Gsargo  Thompkfai. 


Tbomaa  Bow  . . 

Heart.. 


BlgUaoe 

EwleSlu 

Smiael  Whtle  Bird.. 
SUtiben     Spatted 

Ovorge  Blk 


PbillipHavk 

Paul  Councillor... 
HeDrfH-Elk 

Tbonu  O.  Lodi;e.  ■ 
ThomaaT.  Kettle. . 
John  B.  Fuitiu  .. 

Dov«E.Whlatie!;. 

Cbarlea  aboolcr 

Daniel  E.  Thunder. 

Wlllfunill  Shield"' 


police. 


Herder 

Laborer.... 
IntarpreWr 


:3?^: 
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Uant.J,W.WBtwm.  1 

CH.Banrow ' 

fortiu  Buctar 

SobtrtLRaadlng.. 

W.H.Steele 

F.SnchBr 

X.  U.  Humniood  — 

X.  W.  Cnmmlni 

CC.SniliUeT 

Jobn  Wellon 

Earolil  Brown 

F.L.BeDun 

j'.A.Go^iij'.'.'.'".', 

B.WilliuDi 

T-LaTorgs 

I.eBdi     m  White 
Bone. 

George  ^bomu 

CbeaERA.Birdihirt. 
H.TnoBeUT 

Balph  Shw 

CbaHe*  01»«»D  .. 

Tnok  Betbetiel  ... 
TmI  Hutt  Wolf. . 

Clifford  While  Shir 
Andrew  Wkllue  .. 

X-BlukBawk.... 

ILWUteSeu 

H-BedEOim. 

A.  Aodenoii__...._ 
Beuadaw 

But  that  Qrmb*.... 

VedielaaTiU 

White  Aim 

Big  Uedio^e""" 

SbhtdCUer 

irUtBof 

TakHkBorte 

XoiuulB«ki 

TakM   AuDDB  th 

OlveeAwaj 

OldBahUt 

jDhnWillue 

Bhukkat  BnU 

ThelTOO 

lJt(laDc«  Light... 

Know  hi*  Lou 

BbdBon 

Does  ErerTthini. . . 
JeehBufido...'... 


Phyileli 
lune  cl 


apprentice. 

SaddieV-i' 
apureutLoe, 

iSSitan't' 


Cbartei  H,  Kerm 


;  R.D.  Cowan 

Wamb  dlwlruta. 
]|  Snnka  bo  wmte  . 
I|  CbarlM  Willie... 
il  MarliD  .T.Rolette 

I  Peter  MoClond... 

I  Joieph  Uead 

I  Wljakamaia  .... 


'  I    Ivayuhn 


ilaiilDa 


1?  iinkanwayiunuiD  I 
*al4nkada&anena  . 


Frauoia  Montrell 
ChurleaPDltra... 

Joseph  iJiftDIulM 
ktatebKlkia"!.'! 


Jneeph  T.  Carter  . 
VlueeoIR.Houu. 

John  Dade 

Itebert  Watecu... 

L-Forreat 

JohnF.O'NBll.., 

K.E.CbBpman.... 

ArrhleUoLoDd... 

Alex.  Mntle 

Joeepb  Bleflcet-., 

Chaflea  liarSiDer. 
Benjainiu  Welab.. 

Michael  RstbIi  . 
Varies  ke  kee  itbei 

Jotpph  CatnUaje' 

Ken' In  an  tltodEet 
LauiuConvllle... 
FliTCe  CaCollajen 


Blaokamltb. 
Carpenler.. 


Prfvate  '.'. 


fSS':;:::; 

PhvilflfaD  . . 
MlUsr  and 

M^r"  and" 
Englnesr'... 
B^^amith! 
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PonlKsklabw.. 

JoKpb  Emtslnechln- 

Lua  kekoDcheni 
John    PsMr    H> 

■uh. 
Little  Uicbut. 
BapUituMaUB... 
OUlverQebuD.. 

S»oiPiotii 

Dckf  LonlB 

FelniCtauiDwhcck... 
Ansiut  Knmwha — ! 


F«ler  ConDhman. . . . 

'Eugena  UdUbt 

D.F.C»rllii..:. 

WDLD.HodEklivi... 
■  Fred.  'WiDterbotbrni 


p^iciui! 


Rlickimit 
Hendfiinii 

chulo. 
V.    Ansiital 

turmat. 
P.  I  AdclKloni 

[.  I  Sapt.  work 


W(.nndi>  (be  Kiier 
Jul  a.  Robb 


John  Ltmi;  Rock .  - . 


Snail  ManhaD.. 

Abiaham  No  Hei 
AlraudnSwirtL... 
Uoua  Stnighl  Ilrad 

"Hart.  "'  '" 

Janm  Cnue t. 

Tl»ManNo.a I, 

Jataa  BlaokHavk     J  I. 


°!™5,', 

MM 

Phjtlclaiii 

1H> 

J^wand 

150 

Laborer^. 

■'•t 

CapUto    rf 



::::do:;::;:: 

:::::: 

«.DJIK — OODllnusd.    I 

JOHph  Warrkir I 

Joanpb  Qnj  Spotted ' 

Thomai  Bnaal 

ChartHCom 

PaM  oohU  Sboea... 
JohDHakcltLoDg.. 

BUhHHirk I 

Jobn  Crow I 

Uattaew  Boar i 

Dennb    Bring*   tbe 

Dentili  Book 

Cfaarloy  Bad  Hair  ...I 
Homy  Black  Eagle.. 

'WUlluD  Plih  aula.. I 
jDHpbHJBh  Hawk.-i 

laaac  Bnloher 

Little Dof  Jonph  ... 

Jolio  Papin 

Duilel  Bluk  ADto- 

Charloy  White  Wsa- 


Mig.J«i.M.  Kell 


Curroll.... 
'Uii^J.Alien'ii 


KH,  Fi 

P.Bradifj 

Baojamln 


John  T.  Ball.-., 

WUIIam  UcConi 
ChM.Porrr 

Belknap  FVllota 


■■tiou. 


FbillpSbwIr 

Baymond  Fealbor  . 

Big  Beaver 

Many  Coo« 

DrjB.)nB« 

TbonderPipe 

"        ~  ■    allM. 


Frank  Wbee 

JenrBunol 

gFlsher 

.ShiHugBIrd 

Tall  Vooth 

derE- 


PhyalelaD 

Kniinrar.   . 
Btidtiameic 


il'kuoitli'a 
^prcodns. 
CHii«iler*a 

CapUUJi  of  . 

LCl^ant. 
Sereoant - ■ 
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Cftpl.  Wm.B.ta«pp. 
UUIoimF.Olfuu.. 
J.  R.  Flnlic; 


a.UDl^aebUa... 
JamoB  &  S^lutjr: 

GfOTge  Wilde 

ThonuSntith.... 
^TUiaUiui 

Kt«pli«i  Bldall.... 

FsUr  ttbanrmd . .  . 


SittiDf  BtUT . 
UoodBeu... 
Black  Easle  . 


Babbit  BHd 

UUte  Boldlv 

fonrBlBgi 


TouuWolf... 
fooUA  Woman 
BUakCrew... 
Jtaaph  Wari . . 

Bnll^En 

Bamnel  Beviui 


:^8 


Pb^alclon.. 
Bud  farmer 
Sa-ra 


^5lS^ 


■ppreoUa. 
ShBspbBnl- 


Captaln  of 
Prirala'.... 


P.J.Johnson... 
L.  J.Porter 

(ieoreeBDab — 

Edw&i  WaMon  . 


Edmid  Lantli 


Kapbael  LnrntU, 
J.D.YuideU  .... 
Habcrt  Teloby  .. 

JobnnT  8toTBni._ 
Joe  WfasBlsr 

fa's;::;: 

SamWahnna.... 


C.B.LolUDllli'r W, 


r.S.  Patch.. 


WlUiam  HlbbllU  .. 


VaMBear 


FTSBk  RoditooB 
PhlUp  Alvana. 

•AlM>U«My  otUf  1.  U8B. 


BuMEu- 

Interproler . 

iisueVlVrk '. 
Brk«n)Ui'* 
apprBnOcB. 


Captain   or 


flt  ffAHIDl 


CominlHan 

Dlerk. 
Bawyerand 

Carpenter. . 
BUokunlth 

BlasksDiltb 
andwhM' 


1. 1 


720... 

(100-.. 

sod... 

ID 
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ConiHa- 
■Bt&m. 


MOHT.-fQDtlnusd. 

Henry  ArchdiUe... 
Ju.  fielbounu.... 

Clouded  H«rt 

Blank  Dos 

Big  Foot 

Spotted  Bnll 

HngbTopp 

Buh  After  Cniir.. 

BUikLDRk 

SpottedBollN'o.a.. 
QlvH  the  Bluikat . 

ThnDdeT  Hsvlc 

Pfndilhr  Beu 

LylBBWfaiteMu! 

TooniUui 

TtUowKoT^ 

aUwUDB  Elk 

BUBdlnR 

FutHom 

Lone  HoldlH' 

LlltlflUull 

QanUartin 

Stillu'Hkwk 

J.  AT&arHtiia 

PnttyBemr 


■pprenlite. 


WIH.— «>otltio*d. 


rl&l  Nohw&lmali 

i  UltcbsUUuDby .... 
I  " — laZklinar 

[  Mary  Ueagkar 

John  Ajdhlqaetta  ... 
Frank  Graff 


Edward  Waukatoh  . . 

Louli  Shawaiw 

Frank  KaokKak.... 


awph  F.  Q 
:hIc?eavM 


'   AcfgaKCDt.  Nods  .. 


Jnn.F.T.B.Brrnt, 
Andrew  Kar.bHX 
J.  B.  TrullingiT  . 

AndnoStDitb... 

Jama*  Wiiuilaw  . 
GwtriniZullner.. 
U'lllfiuD  HurllcH 


Frank  Qnanal.... 
BabsrtMelcalf.. 
David  Lana 


Thofnan  H.  Saraj 
PatrlckE.Dai-lis.... 

Edwin  R.  I-artia 

Jo*.  T.D,  Howard.. 


Mlllvr  and 
Addlt^cMl 

. '  Blackimlt 
BVkamlUi' 
apiirentla 


.    Aitent,. 
.    Supl.uf 

'.   7hyaieian~; 


Oegrec  Lai  hi 


ttfZn  Ksul^ 


William  Malilton... 
CkeroNaTsll 


,aixi 

'■wJ.!.  I 


MlUer  and 

120 

HlBckKiDlth. 

7». 

,..-dn 

----dg 

:::::: 

Acl'g  iweiit. 

UlllBr.  engi- 

7M. 

Carpentar.. 

I  AUo  tmM7  «(  OoMbuH,  IMI. 
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.AjlharL.Ywikla;... 


Cbu-ln  ChaohaeDota . 

G«rBC  ViahlaghtD  , 

NatbniCiniii 

W.EaOoirlUh 

Anhc  I-aco 

JaraeaRahoa 

G«orgePartan 

QiumhPm-l.Br 

Jiiu.Cba.idtekannKk; 
JcHS  Taaeiwabb;  . , . 

BertAiko 

CbarlH  ObattotBt. . . . 

GcflrgaKojoB 

Harr;  Kanao 

UanryTkwliaw 

PnqtuaDT.. 

HanrU.  Wan 

JohnTaealtaiaah... 
Cbarlaa  Nonoha 

£'S.'V».::::;:: 

Tlioa.  Anns  ko  to  jv. 
Gsorga  AquDTOta  . . . 
Eogfliw  Rad  niflUo  _ 
Jamea  ToamoM.. . 
BuinaiaaHiiet.... 

JmSdIuiIU 

BulFardoka 

SamoalTohna 

John  VmiaiD* 

Ha  da  7a  ka 


D.W.Manbaira.. 
HonrnV.  Cox... 


blkamltli. 

'.\'.i.o."\ 

Capulo  of  .. 


.    I^alafjiu.. 


mE.  ogle... 
W.  NiolEem 


BenrvJaokMD.. 

CbariovPfW 

Jolin  A-nla;  .... 


Lieut.  W.  A.Menei 
R.O.R<>drnan,Jr... 

J.  B-Mnliownay-ll 
FredJ.Vlm 

Kotfrr  PatterwD... 
H.M.  Hewitt 

Deo.  E,  Wheel™... 
Uiniel  SnlUvan— . 


EV^.  C.  Strong. 

roHphStwGlaTd.. 
ElcDry  CondMaD . . 
robn^waoah.. 


J»N«Ean.b 

Jnbn  Wliitefeath«r 


Fruk  DnmuTaii 
Mlafakaimsll 


dnfff  agent 
Phfaiolati . 


Clerk 

Bla=k.mlth 

ASdltlona] 
farmar. 

T20 

:::t::::::: 

rhytiolui.. 

None 
1.1)00, 
J.CKK 
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tkmnalF.Hlllflr... 


UmsoiMh... 
Chimtl.... 
Chlno 


P*ter  Whiiekr'"' 
RonmnChlquito.. 


FnofiONiEitiiillllii. 
CCWalDwrlgbt... 

Andrewl'SuM!.";." 

AdeladeT.  3Hce.... 

Ann*  Haywaid 

JuUn  U.FrniDh 

Puqnil  Absldo 

JoU  Harts  SUtu... 
PnmuliioD  ChuUneai. 
Pfallllpl  AlepoDDio. . . 
OMiga  BasaUtila. . . . 


UsaL    Edward    H 

munnDer. 
J.P.IdToamtta.. 

T.I..Oatg 

X.H.Galiin 

Wn-lfaadowa 

J.D.Wmiant 

CK-HcCm 


ABiL-cpnUnuMl. 
Mary  R.  While.... 


I«Qi»  W«tohni.B.. 

MonUl . 

0«or^  Walchinaii 


John  Vatchnuui.- 


::::::  t^ 


Ut  liddy  yaiiy  b*  gaj 
CaptalnBom 

I   Bo  ho  di  be  uh 

,  CbealcrAi^T"^^! 

HuatBHi  Da 

,    Captain  Tom 

i).net.li^g.y., 

BiiH^raa 

NavtK. 

I  TeoataC^ 

Otshlnaa 


"t 


.    10  '   W.  Q.RaiDi 


Bckamltb 
andwhuL 
wrfghL 


Frank  8mlUi  .... 

Jos  Pqllen 

CbflBtoqua  Psterw 


JaffDavl* 


CbarJo  W.Jonss.. 
BndDe^a.Rliihanlai 
tharloi  L.  LowTj'. . 
L4imb«rt  A.EUEa..- 
f;eo^J^BW.EaLlBV.. 
JohB"W.»«vl*«.,.. 


Che  drlTH 

Ub^"' 


ApMJt... 


is."" 

e;; 

iiidoV— 

'-"do;t"" 

te!':;::-^ 

Plijalclan  - 
Blackunlth! 

1.S0I 

* 
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JdMphUo 
WUDunTi 


Purtok' 


alOaknj.JT. 
xiaT' 


XUaC.Culcr 

J„D.L>ke 

Hanixin  Hmlftown . 


jBMpb  BobinMS .. 

V-S-HobllU 

J.S.Martfai 

JoIiB  A.  ClUnpbell. 
JmeaT.Conle;... 
D.  W.  ThonitoD... 


OcoTgs  T.  Bluk . . 


Chriw  H.  Praphet. 
•OmMm.CsT..'.":'. 


AkcPmr 

Otm^'amtan.., 


CspuJo  I 


i!S.i; 


Blukiiailh! 


CBjpflnlor , 
Ijboror ... 
Jnilgi! 


FttrmsT 

...do 

Cmrpentcr  . . 
BliickiiiilCh 

iDtetpntar. 


H^,  H,  B.  Fr»m 

Fred.MoirU 

W.H.Todd 

L.W.B.LmB I 

Fruirlg  A.  BslUdAf . . 
Horri*  Robuksr i 


J.C.Koenan 

3.F.P«ikor 

JobnMoiiei 

Bugena  Miwier .- 

FtrdIiIId  Revard 
J.  K.  Townnend  - 

Wilson  Kirk 

Otwln  Fsppu  ... 

E.i.  Pollard 

E.  A  Brant 

Cbe.ko-kob'U.... 


Cipe.  C.  Q.  Penn 
GeoreoP.  Comni 

Z.  T.  Daniel 

A.  L.  Clvbo 


QwrgsC.  GetcLell.. 


<  AIm  tnaWof  Jniie  B.  1M8. 
•AlwtnstTOfKoTsinberl,  1«T,  ind  Oui 
■  AIM  tMMr  i<  Apitl »,  ISO,  ud  sicnemc 


.    Aot'sagant  H 

'.  Fhriidu!' 
;  '.'.'.'.aV.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

.1  Chief    of 
.    AMt^k. 

Clk.«h«M 

Eivenb- 

SU^lenuii 
Labatwujd  .. 
Pri™™.!* 


.    Phjakian 
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B.  DAI.— ODDlinoed. 

J.O,  AhpUn 

B.O.Fneh 

ThH.J.BimdrnoB.. 
Pnd  S.  Dnibin 

R  J.  QImud.-....— 

Joflaph  Hoolu- 

C  liarisi  Dalkflubivgai 

jDhDJ.  Ba«h 

Jamu  Smftlley 

S.  6.  BcttelioDD.... 
KobtJ.CotH 

Lonl*  Ueoud ■■ . 

HamldDlion 

JohnRllsr 

Bftviuati'l  Smith 

BtKlamtn  Utlla 

JmneHMauaHkn 

Th  omu  SpotUd  Bsu 
Kdgu  File  TboDder. 

OhkrleiTniH 

AIM.  Lo Buff/.""" 

Uiii1iP.Moi»<ie»n.. 

Fnmk  Hartlou* 

A.I.lv8nnoro 

JobD  CoUler 

J.B.UTtnnaro 

Fnnk  CnuB.. 

PwilOoDdKlgla 

FnnkB-KscklBm... 
Jiut.bK.AEiilniil.... 
ff  Uliun  WSlu  Wolf. 
Fnnk  Yi'UdwBo*.. 

WlUlmi.  P.  Fire 

mnkF.Hona 

(Ho-Gt»» 

WUUUD  White  BinL 

John  Holy --. 

Qttiirge  Sword 

John  T.  Bear 

Chii.T.Bnii'"!'*'.. 
Ju.  RaniiliiEHBirk . 
ApKlnRed^avk.. 

John  Sitting  Bnr  .. 
JohtiBliinClInrB... 
Stuley  Ked  Feather. 
N«hB,U.LW0Ddi. 

Amu*  Had  Owl 

ThobTwoLauoe 

Joshu*  Boar  Loom  .. 
AnatinLltUaBuU... 
JohnOhMtBsar.... 
OliTBrLoiwBaar.-.. 

lieorBB  OharplBi 

Jaa.  B.  C.  Lodoo 

noMMTwoTaUs... 
JohnWbtU  Hona  .. 


BUakamlth 
ChlsTbsn 


Aa^tiw 


Telega  ph 

operator, 
Interj.reter 
ChJefheidar 


CopUlu  uf 

police. 
lal  llent.,. 
IdUcat.... 

..do 

■-.'ir':: 


Qrtn-ar  Short  Bsar. . . 
aanryBUokSIk.... 

■'—iM  Brown  Eara.. 

AmbtoM  MeiiB«a . . , 

Jaa.Clinoliaa 

•  a.KoBara 

Hanry  Yellow  Shield . 
Jaa.      Dlimounta 
ThricB. 

John  RadHoras 

~aa.  Little  Hoop... 

I.  Medicine  Boy... 

Iliou  Yellow  Bull 
Aaron  Long  Horn . . . 
Francla  BlaokFox-.. 
Harry  Three  Stare. . . 
Jio.    Little  Com. 


Geo. P.  Baok... 


Felix  Spatted  Eagle. 
■""-■L  KilU  in  T&i- 

rla  Wounded .  - 

Wm.  Big  Charger 

Grant  Weaael  Bemr . . 

Snmnel  nock 

John  Bad  Slk  .... 
Wm.KannlDgHona 

Prank  Forehead 

l^kUeat 

While  Wolf !". 
LoalsHawklna... 
Howard  Slow  Bnll 

Guv  Belt 

W^illiim  Brown- 
Frank  Bear  Noiie'! 
Lake  LltUe  Hawk 

VluoeotSean!!" 

HowMTd  Sand 

Albot  Sitting  Eagle. 


I  A.  W.  Hurley... 


E.  C.  LoirdenBllk- . . 
aH.JuUoa 


Bdvud  L«  CUi . . 

GeorjcoBsile 

ChtttaBoy 


C.W.DflnbMh-. 

W.B.FtTgotov  .. 
jr.  B,  BiMbeun ... 


Dkvta  enunebuB . . 

JoHph  Howell 

bmiwl  TlionM* 

WIUiHBBnwi 


INDIAN  AFFAIB8. 

LM  oftmflogii  ttiuiw  ike  InMam  fmrMm,  «((i.— Continiied. 

BKPLOTBD  Hr  THB  VIXLD  TUBS  SO,  VM,  ETC— Co&UnMd. 

■bUou. 

i 


,   PhnitolaD . . 
AuL  cWk . 

AdditioDal 

.    Millar  mild 
.    BUokamllb 

Ckptabi  at 
Printta  .... 


BlaekomlUi 
Zngineer 
■ud  miller. 

A^d*tani' 


JohoB-WimlMrl;... 

T.S.Biiuht>uii 

W.J.  PnlDBtD 

T.J.Eliium 

Oaorge  Wuliiiigloii . 

Jame* Bonus...... .. 


'.  Cmrpeatar  . 


Atoa  tlHW  of  BniUmbtt  24, 18S7. 
■  ■--  tnwtf  of  H^rcb  IB,  IM*, 
travel  of  October  10. 1S26. 


■  AlK  tnwtf  gf  H^rcb  U,  IM, 
•Alw  tranta  of  October  10. 1 
KiBkavaiiaj  IbrlT,  UM,IowWi 


(M«— CoDtinaed. 

Barry  Cblldi 

Itenftloh 

JwwHomorii'ttiii'! 
WUUMnBorBMa..., 

Jouph  A.  Bflott 

F.F.Xj-den 

J.«.Cnl]Brd , 

runiel T. Collliu  .... 

JuneaPrlDe , 

J.  L.  FergDBan  _,..... 

C^eaA.Bhepjw^! 

Petrr  Boardini 

ShaborBh 

Itlcbiinl  Rice 

Pmiik  A,  Bonibmiiiy. 
John  Wtth  viu  Bmsk, 
Joeepli  £, NidHU  ... 

Eelons  IJorvin 

J.  WulilfaHteghn-k. 
Jobo  Uasqucaua... 
D«ni«lKiiwkoliH,.. 
JohD  Roubldoox.-.-. 


Opt.  John  L.Bollia. 

Pueblo. 
Robert  Hu-vej 

JieaHUa. 

PBDlJ.Homn 

Kd win  R.  Fonts 

Jolm  B.  B«Dt<ID 

ilobD-L.  Gsylord.... 

Robert  EwbU 

EilwBidJ.Mii 

Edn]tnll.«dd 

(ievrseaorcaa!"!!! 

lt«»,Jul>  20.1829.  I-.._ 
10  uid  Foi  of  Ulaaoiul. 


:  oE':;:::: 

.     PbjilClBII.. 


Apprentfte 


560     REPOBT  OF  THE  BECRETABT  OF  THE  INTEBIOB. 

XiM  tif  tmployA  Muder  tk«  /*£am  Bartau,  «(o.— Contiiined. 
BUPLOTBD  IM  THE  TIBLD,  lUSS  W,  UM,  BTC—ContlBiud. 


JicoriUa—Cm  tio  usd. 

Antonio  Muia 

Gnsds  ORTctat 

PMtaolMi 

TloeDtHD 

KMb 

J'iuaI>Bnn 


AogaatlBO  Vduida. 
Botiry  Fluudo  .,.,, 

ZiH  VaigD 


BdwiDEell* 

ThomuB-Wilaon... 
PhlUp  B.  SweuingoTi 


Cbtf  1m  Moluifn  ■ 


Johnson  WaiikcnM. 

Junu  JuksDU 

Willlun  J.  Garfield. 
Artb  lie  Pope 


Bmry  B.  Wlllluiu. 


KnolH  Shair... 


JotBlEbilfa 

ICawa  Fooler 

LonliHiUBT 

Amoi  VkIUot. 

John  Fabar 

Alfred  WhitHTDW.. 


J.  Oaorn'Wr 
Prank  finllei 
■  AkotnaUM  of  Haj  13, 


SE'; 


Laborer. . 


Wln.F.Sohmldt .. 

H.J.Oalon 

Loula  Sordsani . . . 
Charlea  Bematd  ■ . 
Kat«  Uonia 

Ktj  J.  Grlawold . 
Laols  Houhlrlain  ■ 

Amoa  Kandall 

Joaeuli  ClBfiniire  . 


IDHlIh^I 


lUrd 


Charlt_     

John  WUte  Blankei 

NorriaSbioId 

John  reUow  Wotf. 

John  Pawnee 

George  St«ad. 


Carpanwr. 


1883.  Qoapaw ;  Jnly  X,  1 
'  °^bniai7  28,  ISTT,  and 


Georee  While  Eagle. 
Janid  Good  Bhield . . . 

CoDgtunt  BUok  Bear. 

JameaHolT 

AirredLltUeElh.... 
JewoOon  Feather... 

Aotonle  Ladoui 

Alfred  Afraid  of 

Bear. 
George  Bear  Man 


Ireatr  of  April  M 


>T.  Seiwoaa  and  Shkwi 


INDIAN   AFFAIB8. 
Litl  of»mplo§i»  viubr  tkt  I»4i«»  Bttrvait,  tU. — CoutiniMd. 

KHLOYSD  IK  THE  flEU).  J0NE  90, 1«M,  ETC.— Contlndad. 


FiQiBlaokBall.. 
JolUMOa  b«T«Hai 


DnUCoflbe 

Jo*.  CkwluE  Uk. . . 

John  roaUih  Sill.... 
eMTgeKHltLItlle.. 
SnuMiXllbTwa... 
Bkibinl  I„  White 
Co*. 

Lewla  Lanoe 

Bobrat  lto|Kf»... 
Bnflu  PntisEBlm, 

AUndshtwtHi^!! 


JbHB    Bboit  Picket    : 

Pis. 
Wm-flsnel  Bone.. 

BolMrtSovBt 

Ju.  Standi  In  Htm. . 
JnaHaiw  Fly..  .. 
Clia()MB.CUcf... 
IiuiilWbltaHon 

0«ai|«  Vseda 

Onrrar  MoantBlB 

D^S%*wk 

Boka  B«d  TliDndH . . 

BkkodRIbtin 

OMTBaBtadj 

ThraaaMone; 

Sdvaid  X.  Enemy . . 
JobBLodgaSkin... 
mVaodCBlUiiir... 

Java*  IrvD  Heart 

aaornTkUDw  But!.. 
Oao.  wUte  FoattWT.  : 
Qeo.  numUr  Hawk.  , 
Jonah  Ci«»  — 


Uent-TbM.  CddimiDv  ^ 
Brut  V.  KoDUgna    ^ 

2.A.JM(r 


JalmWIlikn 

Alis-TiaBtar 

WaUar  Updagraff .  -  - 

Jaaaa  JanUio 

Jack  ADdnraon 


I  Comprs. 
I    aatimi. 


:£; 

:::£::;:::; 
;::S:;:::;:; 

...do 

:::£::::::: 

...do 

:::t:;:::: 

...do 

'.'.'.£,'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

:':d!I::::::: 

:::£:::::: 
■SEE: 

;:!;;;•;;; 

.&d<iit]onai 
Carpenter.. 

AuialanE 

WkaniOi 
Auiitant 

AMlatant 

Bar- 



:::::: 
:::::; 

i:;;:: 

1.000 

720 
3«0 

150 

Wallace  R.  Leaaei . 
Albert  Cory 

John  MoInUah.... 

Edirard  a  Tbonaa- 
JohnH.  Lawrenoe. 

J.C.Satlon.- 

B.  F.  Hamiltoa 

Alonao  Sgnev 

J.D.TmgdQa 

J.  8.  Tankaley 

ThomaaC.DaTla  .. 

UMjCtuthier 

:lillEab«th  Teat 

Qeargs  Cole 

AJei  Comiotlf 

Falar  Waahlngten. 

laaaaHoCoT 

Talbert  WhJto 

Bobart  Deal 


W.    Addltioiul       000.. 


Interprelar       MMJ.. 


BBPOET   OP   THE   8ECEBTARV   OP   THE    INTEHIOE. 

LUI  o/rmpIojiBi  HHikr  tke  I»dia»  Bureau,  eir. — Continued. 

EHPLOYED  IN  THE  FIELD.  JDNE  30.  ISM.  ETC.— Csntldoed. 

I  Compcs- 
[    nt£m. 

ItioD.     I     H        g  Hune. 

\l\t 


Banb«i  Whlt«iiiui. . , 
Lsbu  Loco  Jim 

Napohon  N'Rl>d:a<-ne. 

WoodKubony 

JmiM  Partlna 

0«Ellah 

ClwTle;  Nm  kot 

Cladii  Kahgiilg 

B«ke«n  Cheimr 

OoMKlBn)' 

TaniTEahk 

VosSl^. '.'.".'.'.'.'.. 
ToWam 

CbaMUutum 

AcnnaLoca 

Edwud  Bacon 

SoentM  Clurlle 

TomShieE; 

Frank  WiF. 

DagoTtll 

SolptoSesiithlo 

AfoolKabv 

Jnitln  Shade 

Brian  E.  Bird 

DonaldWaUr 

AlftcdMuchnsa... 

Tontfl  Jtm 

Thomu  Ditbyau 

Blohard 'Water 

HoMaQlla 

Edward  Pamm 

John  y«at> 

Harry  Chetlne 

JoMph  Olomenta  — 

Oeorn  W.Ira 

WinianiA.pDMi.... 
WiUlam  B.  Rapier.. 

L.  A.DoDgli* 

Fsrl  B.  Gordon 

lamb'Kitto'.... '.'... 
Joasph  M.CampMl. 

OllTer  liCroii 

VlsesP.UltcfaeU.... 

Loaf  •  RoUsett 

Jamea  Rot 

Patrlok  Benry 

^caieHoItaiaD  ... 


I  Interpreter.  I 


■J 

•b'lirrlghl. 

............ 

;:::£;:;;:. 

...do 

."...do 

'.'.'.'.da..'.'.'.'.'. 

::::£:::::: 

.....lu 

.....lo 

...ill. 

.....lo 

....CIQ 

...,ilo 

....do 

^"^r^i 

I  LeviF.TrodcU.. 

I   JohoBiU 

I  Uanld  Graham . . 

I   Smoke  U&ker'!:! 


I  CapLP.H.Kay 

,1  Vecdinand  Kobrteht. 


I  L*aSurk. 


John  Mlklaa  . 


J.  M.  Kirk 

ThoipMA.Adamn... 
JulmJ.CalLuhaii.... 
LevlW.  Vanaaivoort 

JobnSluolalr 

Jame*  Mo  Adams .. 
Noakok 

Baan'Naun 


Beara  Behind... 


,  Bahagorabla  . 
'  Eagle  Chief.... 

BaSGan 

i  JohnBraslU... 


Ed^raiUl 

Garfield  Wolf. 

QnWtT 

Peter  Toahia 

Dure  llaiharrah  . . 

SethWlUov 

Charley  LItt leant.. 

rinnnd 

David  D.  Hill 

Pinjere , 

Wimam  Sfaakeapeare    I. 
FltihnghLee '  I, 


apprvntlee. 
Phyalnlnn.. 


Aut'aacoDt  Nonal.. 
ClerE^....  i,a»'.. 
Pbyaiclan.     


larmer. 
-do 

Carpenter.. 

Herder 

...do 

Interpreter. 

"W^kamith'V 

Carpeuler'B 

! 

7» 
7S0 
TM 
120 

a 
z 

0 

CaptalD  of 

Z". 

IS 

10 

::t::::::: 

..-do 

..-do 

...dtt 

11 
n 

10 

Clerk 

'ki 

tTMty  of  April  It,  lata,  ant 
treaty  of  Jnly  I,  lesS,  and  I 


>  JJao  treaty  of  Jnly  I,  lesS, 


nniUN   AFFAlBfi. 
LUt  nf  tMplojfh  «(ui«r  ike  Indian  Baraau,  tM. — Coiitii)a«d. 

BUPLOYAD  m  IHB  FIRLD,  JUNK  M,  IWl,  XTC.-4 


■ar- 


Caltia  B.  lOliwarth 


ScdBTam 

BobenFelii.... 
<;iuri»  Hdwu4 
JahuL<»idui  . 

Ohwlu  DepM . 
r.8.GnDt.... 


TTn.  Smith 

-Wm-KlAmith... 
Jmdm  TbompMni 
f.V.Cmaa  .... 


Anton  M.  Keller 
KCMcUiUan.. 
^AoikHP.KlDe  ., 
£ben  Tspllu 


S.7.  Bobertaon. 


Chu-A-BobcrtHiD  .. 


T.S.Sbnoiu 

Job  III  u  1  Topte . . 

JoMpli  Ban 

John  Do  ma  kn. ,. 


SaTldP.DB]- 

FnnkaBlaekl?.... 
Umi  A.BnefaTaeel.. 

BUnloT  A.  !>■]- 

Allen  Brom) , 

John  7^;lor 

Job  A.  CoopBT 

^phnLyon 

dwricaBnok 


Junes  Hcl«nchlin. 
WlHlamDobun.... 
Jiuiiei  Knrmtvr  — 
JoKph  Primcau 


■"do"!;: 


Henry  Ten  Brock... 
:    WllUamVliltueU.. 


P^nlriiui! 


.  jBlKkiinith. 

1  TTh'l-irright 

AuistnDt' 
bl'kunltb. 


!  PhlUlnChubavli. 
,  Tail  Woodpecker. 
BnptletePrflnw... 


U.L.  UoLiughDu. 
James  Ti'llow 

IVilUikm  Mcl^ean.. 

AiironC.  VelU.... 


Thomu  £lddtu 

Meinnkd  Whkeliarw. 

Jolin  Brown 

Lnke  Chue  Alan 
JabnBlghbenr.. 

AitnA  Kedhorso. 


Frank  Dofender... 

Edward  S)iuia 

Jobu  Baglemu 

Waller  Two  BdUb. 
AuIhoDT  Ireland.. 

Uu-kKedfinb 

Eugene  Dlgbbear.. 

John  Haliuiku 

Folii  Bigboad 

Mib>«  A^'nlker 

liwriceSkiiikBli... 
flBdoTjrJoBWflWr.. 

Frank  Yeflow 

Henry  Firehisrt... 
MarUoSmrlJbeai'.. 
Pnmcia  Uadbear . . 
WQUam  Dlaimtine 


JollBlW* 

vuunMt 

SonhudHafH, 

■  41«»b«aWM  afOoMMT  T,  IBtt.  ud  March  2.  IM».  and  Ibe  G 


W.I  Agent... 

W.I  Cfirk 

W,    Ph^alelui.. 
I.  I  laaueolerk. 


Additiona 

farmer. 

Cnpylat  .. 


■rpcDter.  I 


B,imf 


Bt  tntereat  fond. 


BEPOET  OP  THE  8E0BETABT  OF  TH»  IHTEEIOR. 


JAM  of  raijtloyA  w 

XHFLOTKD  IK  TE 


r  tka  /iMKiia  Bhtmmi,  eta. — Continued. 

FIELD,  JVHIC  M,  IW.  ETC. — CdnUuiMd. 


1 

P„,... 

■SK" 

Mamo 

NaoM. 

1 

1 

ChadMLoDgfeatber- 
DaTfdKnuBlDgborw 

S£"!.»i-::::. 

BibbardlllBdtblrd... 

K"!!=S!".::-.- 

Marcellns  Redtoma- 

&cS,a'::::. 

I. 

i: 

I 
I 

t 

■ 

...do 

Capt4Uii  of 

1» 
111 

UD 

lis 

1 

1 
B 

1 
i! 

10 

1 

Harold  Tellewn 

CW.Wllwn 

H-CGoodale 

S.'^sSng-ik 

CbMlor  Crawling.::; 

MardnW.  Sbleid!!" 

G«o.  Bear  Tusk 

M'vllDBiil'sb»p..! 
Wm.WolfName..... 

Frank  Ked  Bli4 

i^tn'l  Little  ^n 

Jobn  Soalu  Cane 

Charlee  lltackabine. . 
JohnKodpir 

CbMterC.Tbonilon. 

E.BaiJmnaii 

Frederick  a-Sommtci 

Wm.  McCloikey 

Wm.Shelton 

SS'tSST"" 

Zd  eorpurol . 
«h  corporal 

Uartin  Blghtagle    .. 

SS-SXTlSl;::: 

Paul  Red  Hall 

fAm"'::;: 

JtobeitBeinigluiBt  .. 
Xoke  WhllebDflUo,. 
Henry  RHltlloDder_. 

—  .d» ! 

-Il;[i; 

aS?aai".::;'  1; 

TlSerlaa     Unuy 

gsS^'S'"" 

-::S:::::::,:::::: 

0 

f-fi^ 

•:::S;:::::; :::::: 

...do 

::::S::::;::  ::;:;; 

CbarieaHawk 

Jamea  Seattle 

BamOarrler 

cine. 
Blobard     RuiDiDE- 

! 
ii 

a 

I 

10 

'.:'.'.al'.'.'.'." :'.'.'.'.'.'. 

SSS.":::::::: 

CharlMHUlal™ 

IadIb  Oooilmiile 

PiusBraagbt 

'.'.'.'aV.:::v.: 
....do 

....do 

":£::::::: 

....do 

....do 

:::::: 

Dtok  Sboenaker 

Norbert  Hlllal™ 

JokoDayia 

Charlee  Quuka 

Chariea  f  nk  ion 

Hm^c™fett::" 

ADEKCT,  DT4B. 

Mai,lae-F,llan,ileu.| 
ru.fa)i,' 

n■..^.;,r,lTRonlI.^r"".■! 

dter. 

:'i: :: 

\-™<. 

.    Phnielui..  , 
.    Blaokimltb 

andwbeel. 

Additional 

Addl'tionai 

Interpreter. 
Apnrentioe 

.'."fe:::::: 

....do 

Captain  of   . 


<  P&aiclK 

.1  Clerk 

MUlwrlght. 
Sawyer.... 

.    Additional 


It  Ute  Inlereat  fnnd. 


INDIAN  AFPAIBS. 
£i«t  ttftmploif^  HMlar  1A«  InMam  Bmrrmu,  etc. — Continned. 
ElEPbOtlCD  IN  THE  FIBLD,  JUVR  30. 1BS4.  RTC—CaaUaaed. 


nnloA— Conllinwd, 
George  Shelledr  -  ■ 
A.C.  DkTfa 

T,  T.  Honrheul... 
Baon  K.  IDirTli . 
JehallalDtlre.  ... 


Fruk  Doetor 

CynaTotnto 

Kdpb  Rcdup 

Bob.  KMIe; 

Albert  CbapDOM 

Wm.Jaikliu 

OeaWuhlDtlon ... 

Kd-Eoeheff 

Martin  Tan 


JobD  UeAadniTii. 
J.J.Hewconb... 
JUaimWaaoB.. 


JoliBSBiltb 


JtautWjMiM 

JTidm  HsCink 

'    JofanJcnM 

ZHokWi  "" 


»  Little. 


JobnA.  OnTCi... 

CSarlJuuoi 

^BMiib  T.  Glann .. 

J.lLBlglM 

mnkBsTntMn 


l1 
I   I 


Bog  In 

Blukuni^' 
tTarpentor. . 
AdAtiouBl 


SUWpm__ 
iBtBrproier. 

CnptBln  ef  ■ 


AEaljrtOD 


Little  Pete  EaljrtoD, 


.  I'  DeT.M.WMom... 

J-FentnuWIedom. 
.  i'  Hilton  F.  Kennedv  .. 

[  J.W.ElUs 

b  '    Simp.  BeoneCt 

,   JobnCbUdera 

'   ■W.A.Thorap* 


PrlTste.. 


Captslii   of 


pf^oUn: 


Laborer  and 

Captain   of  L 

potlea. 
Prlrati 


ic  N.  McDoaald  . 
WUoyMcInttwh... 
JrwephMcKcllop... 

I  Lnke  81.  Killer 

||  WtlliamTann 

John  C.  West 

I  Oeoigo  'W. KIden... 


Lienl.  E.KBeolunln . 
ConuDodore  P.  Rich - 
ardB. 

Junior  Parri  lb 

Loole  QlniniJ 

'  W.T.Hstten 

'WdirenUcCorkle... 


BEPORT  OF  THE   BB0BBTAB7   07  THB   nnSBIOIt. 
Lift  qfattploj/li  Hnder  the  Indtam  Bmntut,  tic. — CoDtiiia«d. 
XUTLOTBD  IN  THB  71BIJ),  JinTK  W,UM,  ETC.— ContlBBBd. 


Leu  Queh  p«li  mab  . . 

Iktawhl 

Laauel  Sama 

Xing  Brnuo 

JoHpli  Sldnldsr 

OhadwWawB 

Bm^uniB  HoDMaf .. 


.  BaUeninr 

BnsPBrk* 


tMnceJell 
V.  TTSmlll 


Cturlni  Tlurksr. 


Oapt.Chsrlj.-., 
-UapUttn  Bun  — 
Ocorge  WuhinKtoD . 

SargantUlka 

WiRlMn  Raby 

Charle*  Damon 

SwDuel  Ongcin 

Suonel  Galoonds . . 


SobertM.AlleD.... 
Jtobert  J.  Holland  .. 


Jacob  DaUlnii 

WIlllainLflsming... 
Mart  BraqQhsrt  . . . . 
IdwrencB  Robfirts  . . 
Jobn  Bcsnllsu 


P^Jatoi 


Clerk 

Blukimttli 
Carpenter. 


PaalVlUtbruB... 

MbiUb  Blawin 

Peter  BaUMwort.. 


Gay  b»¥  oob  bow 

Haniy  Defoe 

WeinDlna 

Be  wab  blok  o  gwon. 


iVBf  iDiteKoabneoc 
iValn  Je  tnali  dub  ■ . 


NebWaygBlmT...! 
K»y  qua  tab  betiiog 
Mlib  nb  keamoDg. 
Sun  Martio 


Enulr  C.  Miller. 
Samnnl  Jtf  kaon 


TarloT  Martin... 
gUekJoe 

Satna  Sbiut«d... 


polloe. 


Capt^n.. 


.1  Llork... 
.    Addition 


.    Pleldnia-    . 

BUokjmllh-' 

Cap^'or'  . 
police. 


Judge 

C'.'.'.ilo'.'.'.'.'.'.y. 

j  Cierk  '.'".'.'. 

.1  Phjafflian.. 


■  AIM  trwty  of  April  IB.  UU. 


IKDIAN  AFFAIB8. 
LUt  oftmploi/it  tmder  tlie  Indian  Bureau,  ate. — Continaed. 
XMPLOnS  nr  the  field,  JtniS  to.  IBH,  sic— ConUnued. 


B.  LPowen 

C.  H.  Botmln 

S.  CDs  Fond 

3>.  Zanhiiir 

f  .T.Bnuwt 

J.  B.  Caamorer... 
C.  C.  Bnlth 

L.  Clarniani 

CI-.TlcMte 

8.8pideT 

CBninlaT 

E.  Sbflmian 

8.P»oltilnl 

l>.Rw 

BatiansL'ciinid... 

J.Batebor 

J.G™t. 

John  Han 

A.SItek> 

CVabikhra 

F.Bawk 

WMmaina'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Padalii 

SvTawUTB 

B.'lCIu'Iwdd 


CoiDpea- 

«i,  .    1 

PMinoD. 

i 

3 
i 

k 

k 

AddttlMlBl 

Hft 

...do 

(rra 

rai 

■t 

'ri.f- 

*uu 

graph 


Blaokamltfa. 
Appcentjre. 


:"f.:: 


ohn  T.OglMbf JW.^  ReoeiTfng 

ohnT.Kwli^ W.    aSIJ?."'™'.  I 

I  col  f  lug  1 

andnhlp- 
plDgclf.  I 


IIi'DiyNaphj... 


..  Genera 

AppMBUi 
Prtrato.. 


SEPOBT  OF  THE  SBCaSTABT  OF  THE  ntTESIOB. 

POPmATIOM,  CiVtLUUTtON,  Rkuoious, 
TtM*  rtlalt»f  l^ftftilaUMt,  drm$,  inttUisttuii,  iwellingt,  a«i  mb 


Oatoradii  IHttr  Agtniy. 

Moj""-.. 

UcJBve  Hi  Fori  Uqlftve 

Uqlave  *t  NhkUb* 

Hnnliintila 

ChlmohuATla -...-,...- 
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Tmble  r4Ulttwg  lo  populatum,  drmi,  itittUigauct,  i^relUKg; 
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Table  relating  U>  popitlatio*,  ireu,  UiMligenet,  dietlling;  <md  iibtUtatct  of 
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Table  relating  to  population,  inUlligence,  ilirflliiigii,  and  iii^ideiKir  o/ 
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Indians,  tog«llitr  «HIA  rtiiyiouf,  viUtl,  nod  orimtHol  tlatUtict—CoutijiueA. 
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Table  relating  to  pop»lalion,  drew,  inlellige««e,  duiMingt,  ani  nbiitlaioe  of 
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SUMMARY. 

PopnlAtion, exolusive of  Indians  in  Alaska 251.907 

S»^utive  fJifFive  OiviUud  Tribes. 

Population 181,407 

Inoiaua mrho  wear  oitisens'  dreaa,  wholly 80,489 

in  part 34.557 

Indians  who  can  read 32,307 

Indians  who  can  nse  Knslish  enough  for  ordinary  purposes 38,  ®5 

DweUinK houses  oocupied  by  Indians 21,602 

Dwellings  built  by  Indians 1,862 

for  Indians 132 

Indian  apprentioes 307 

Missionanes  (not  included  under  the  head  of  teachers)— 

Male 237 

Female 77 

Church  members.  Indians  (communicants)* 12,285 

Church  buildings •. 248 

Contributed  by  State  of  New  York  for  edocatiou $10,994 

Contributed  by  religious  societies  and  o^er  parties  for  e«lucatiun  ft 9208, 538 

for  churcli  work  and  other  purposes  t  -  •  -  996, 477 

Formal  marriages  among  Indians  during  the  year 788 

DivoToes  granted  Indians  during  the  year Ou 

Indian  men  now  living  in  polygamy! 588 

Births  J 3.4110 

Deaths; 3,603 

Indians  killed  during  the  year  by  Indians 23 

by  whites 7 

Suicides 19 

Whftes  killed  during  the  vear  by  Indians 8 

Indian  criminals  puuishea  during  the  year  by  court  of  Indian  ofTonscs 632 

by  civil  courta J62 

by  other  methods 329 

Whisky  sellers  prosecuted 568 

*  Only  partially  reported ;  several  r(n>orts  last  year  overestimated. 

t  This  includes  $51,204  not  <!untaiDediu  forogomg  tables,  being  amounts  contributed  to  the  foUowing 
soiiools : 
X  Only  partially  reported. 

Tucson.Ariz $4,892  I  Morris.Minn $3,914 

Ukiah,i:al 93  ! , St.  I*etcr, Mont 5,560 


Greenville,  Cal 560 

Pinole,  Cal 201 

iroplund,Cal 40 

Wnbash.Ind 3,2«2 


Carlisle,  ta 1.525 

Lincoln,  Pa 2.420 

Springtield.S.Dak 542 

Hampton,  Va 21,392 


Rensselaer.  Ind 2,000  1  Wittenberg,  Wis 1,573 

Cloutarf, Minn 3,200  | 
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Table  of  sialiatice  relating  to  area  and  cultivation  of  Indian  landa,  eropt 
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ADDRESSES  OF  COMMISSIONERS  AND  SPECIAL  AGENTS. 

MSMBEB8    OF    THB    BOARD    OF    INDIAN    COMMISSIONERS,   WITH    THEIR    POST-OFFICE 

ADDRESSES. 

Merrill  E.  Gates,  chairman,  Amherst,  Mass. 

E.  Whittlesey,  secretary,  1429  New  York  avenue,  WasfaingtoD,  D.  C 

Albert  K.  Smiley,  Mohonk  Lake,  New  York. 

William  D.  Walker,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

William  H.  Lyou,  170  New  York  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  T.  Jacobs,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Phillip  C.  Garrett,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Darwin  R.  James,  226  Gates  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

H.  h.  Whipple,  Faribault,  Minn. 

SPECIAL  INDIAN   AGENTS. 

William  H.  Able,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 
Simri  R.  Murphy,  of  Hamilton,  Ga. 
John  Lane,  of  Spokane  Falls,  Greg. 
Marcus  D.  Shelby,  of  MorriUton,  Ark. 
James  G.  Dickson,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

t 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

William  H.  Hailman,  1404  Bacon  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SUPERVISORS  OF   INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 

Charles  D.  Rakestraw,  of  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
William  M.  Moss,  of  Bloomfield,  Ind. 
Arnold  H.  Heinemann,  of  Illinois. 

SECRETARIES    OF    MISSIONARY   SOCIETIES   ENGAGED    IN  EDUCATIONAL  WORK   AMONG 

INDIANS. 

Baptist  Home  Mission  Society :  Rev.  T.  J.  Morgan,  d.  d..  Temple  Court,  Beekman 
.street.  New  York. 

Baptist  (Southern):  Rev.  I.  T.  Tichenor,  d.  d.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Catholic  (Roman)  Bureau  of  Indian  Missions:  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Stcphan,  1315  F 
street  N  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.    , 

Congregational,  American  Missionary  Association :  Rev.  M.  £.  Stricby,  d.  d.,  Bible 
House,  New  York. 

Episcopal  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society:  Rev.  W.  G.  Langford,  d.  d., 
Fourth  avenue  and  Twenty-second  street.  New  York. 

Friends'  Yearly  Meeting :  Levi  K.  Brown,  Goshen,  Lancaster  County,  Pa^ 

Friends,  Orthodox. 

Methodist  Missionary  Society:  Rev.  C.  C.  McCabe,  150  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

Methodist  (Southern):  Rev.  L  G.  John,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mennonite  Missions:  Rev.  A.  B.  Shelby,  Milford  Square,  Pa. 

Presbyterian  Foreign  Missionary  Society:  Rev.  F.  F.  Ellin  wood,  d.  d.,  53  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York. 

Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Society:  Rev.  William  C.  Roberts,  d.  n.,  53  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York. 

Presbyterian  (Southern)  Home  Mission  Board:  Rev.  J.  N.  Craig, D.  D.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Unitarian  Association:  Rev.  Francis  Titi'any,  25  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass. 


DECISIONS  OF  UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT  ON  RIGHTS  OF  DELA- 
WARE8  AND  SHAWNEES  IN  CHEROKEE  NATION,  AND  ON  CLAIM  OF 
8HAWNEES  VS.  UNITED  STATES. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

[No.  619.— OctolMT  term,  1894.] 

Th6  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  United  States,  appellants,  r.  Charles  Joomeyoake, 

Srincipal  chief  of  the  Delaware  Indians,  appellee.     Appeal  from  the  Court  of 
laims. 

[Novemher  19, 1894.] 

On  July  19, 1866,  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation  entered  into  a  treaty 
(14  Stat.,  799),  the  fifteenth  article  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

"The  United  States  may  settle  any  civilized  Indians,  friendly  with  the  Cherokeee 
and  adjacent  tribes,  within  the  Cherokee  country,  on  unoccupied  lands  east  of  the 
ninety-sixth  degree,  on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  any  such  tribe  and  the 
Cherokees,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President  of  ttie  United  States,  which  shall 
be  consistent  with  the  following  provisions,  viz :  Should  any  such  tribe  or  band  of 
Indiana  settling  in  said  country  abiindon  their  tribal  organization,  there  being  tirst 
paid  into  the  Cherokee  national  fund  a  sum  of  money  which  shall  sustain  the  same 
proportion  to  the  then  existing  natioual  fund  that  the  number  of  Indians  sustain  to 
the  whole  number  of  Cherokees  then  residing  in  the  Cherokee  country,  they  shall  be 
incorporated  into  and  ever  after  remain  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  on  eaual 
terms  in  every  respect  with  native  citizens.  And  should  any  such  tribe  thus  settling 
in  said  country  decide  to  preserve  their  tribal  organizations  and  to  maintain  their 
tribal  laws,  customs,  and  usages,  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  they  shall  have  a  district  of  country  set  oti*  for  their  use  by 
metes  and  bounds  equal  to  160  acres,  if  they  should  so  decide,  for  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  of  said  tribe,  and  shall  pay  for  the  same  into  the  national  fund  such  price 
as  may  be  a^eed  on  by  them  and  the  Ciierokee  Nation,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
President  ol  the  United  States,  and  in  cases  of  disagreement  the  price  to  be  fixed  by 
the  President. 

"And  the  tribe  thus  settled  shall  also  pay  into  the  national  fund  a  sum  of  money 
to  be  agreed  on  by  the  resjiective  parties,  not  greater  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
existing  national  fund  and  the  probable  procciuls  of  the  lands  herein  ceded  or  author- 
ized to  oe  ceded  or  sold  than  their  numbers  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  Cherokees 
then  residing  in  said  country,  and  thence  afterwards  they  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights 
of  native  Cnerok.ecs.  But  no  Indians  who  have  no  tribal  organizations,  or  who 
shall  determine  to  abandon  their  tribal  organizations,  shall  be  peruiitted  gto  settle 
east  of  the  ninety-sixth  degree  of  longitude  without  the  c<»nsent  of  the  Cherokee 
national  council,  or  of  a  delegation  duly  appointed  by  it,  being  tirst  obtained.  And 
no  Indians  who  have  and  determine  to  preserve  their  tribal  organizations  shall  be 
permitted  to  settle,  as  herein  provid^ed,  east  of  the  ninety-sixth  degree  of  longitude 
without  such  consent  being  first  obtained,  unless  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
after  a  full  hearing  of  the  objections  ofi'ered  by  said  council  or  delegation  to  such 
settlement,  shall  determine  that  the  objections  aro  insutficient,  in  which  case  ho  may 
authorize  the  settlement  of  such  tribe  east  of  the  ninety-sixth  degree  of  longitude." 

Prior  to  that  time,  and  in  1839,  the  Cherokee  Nation  ha<l  adopted  a  constitution, 
section  2  of  Article  i  and  section  5  of  Article  iii  being  in  these  words: 

"Skc.  2.  The  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  remain  common  property,  but  the 
improvements  made  thereon  and  in  the  possession  of  the  citizens  of  the  nation  are  the 
exclusive  and  indefea8iblei>roperty  of  the  citizensrespectivcly  who  made  or  may  right- 
fully be  in  possession  of  them:  Providedy  That  the  citizens  of  the  nation  possessing 
exclusive  and  indefeasible  right  to  their  improvements,  as  expressed  in  this  article, 
shall  possess  no  right  or  power  to  dispose  of  their  imj^rovements  in  any  manner  what- 
ever to  the  United  States,  individual  States,  or  to  individual  citizens  thereof;  and  that 
whenever  any  citizen  shall  remove  with  his  effects  out  of  the  limits  of  this  nation 
and  become  a  citizen  of  any  other  government,  all  his  rights  and  privileges  as  a  cit- 
izen of  this  nation  shall  cease:  Providedy  neverihelesa^  That  the  national  council  shall 
have  power  to  readmit,  by  law,  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  any  such  person  or  per- 
sons who  may  at  any  time  desire  to  return  to  the  nation,  on  memorializing  the 
national  council  for  such  readmission." 

604 
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**  Sbc.  5.  |?o  person  shall  be  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  national  oonncil  bot  a  free 
Cherokee  male  citizen  who  shall  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-tive  years. 

''The  descendants  of  Cherokee  men  by  all  free  women,  except  the  African  race, 
whose  parents  may  have  been  liviDji;  together  as  man  and  wife,  according  to  the  cus- 
toms and  laws  of  this  nation,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  this 
nation  as  well  as  the  posterity  of  Cherokee  women  by  all  fre^  men.  No  person  who 
is  of  negro  or  mulatto  parentage,  either  by  the  father's  or  the  mother's  side,  shall  be 
eligible  to  hold  any  office  of  protit^  honor,  or  trust  under  this  government/'  (Const, 
and  Laws,  Cherokee  Nation,  eiU  of  1892,  pp.  11, 12,  and  14.) 

Immediately  following  the  treaty  the  (Cherokee  Nation  amended  these  sections, 
first  adopting  the  following  preamble: 

*'  Whereas  by  the  treaty  executed  at  Washington,  on  the  19th  day  of  July,  A.  D. 
1806,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation,  through  its  delegation, 
ratiiied  by  the  Senate  and  othcially  promulgated  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  August  11,  1866,  certain  things  were  agreed  to  between  the  pai-ties  to  said 
treaty,  involving  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  which  changes 
can  not  be  accomplished  by  the  usual  mode;  and, 

**  Whereas  it  is  the  desire  of  the  people  and  government  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
to  carry  out  in  good  faith  all  of  its  obligations,  to  the  end  that  law  and  order  be  pre- 
served, and  the  institutions  of  their  government  maintained.'' 

The  sections,  as  iimended,  read  as  follows: 

*'  Sec.  2.  The  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  remain  common  property  until 
the  national  council  shall  request  the  survey  and  allotment  of  the  same,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  article  20th  of  the  treaty  of  19th  July,  1866,  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation." 

''Sec.  5.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  national  council  but  a  male 
citizen  of  tbe  Cherokee  Nation,  who  shall  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty- live 
years,  and  who  shall  have  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  district  in  which  he  may 
be  elected,  at  least  six  months  immediately  preceding  such- election.  All  native-bom 
Cherokees,  all  Indians,  and  whites  legally  members  of  the  nation  by  adoption,  and 
all  freedmen  who  have  been  liberated  by  voluntary  ac^t  of  their  former  owners  or  by 
law,  as  well  as  free  colored  persons  who  were  in  the  country  at  tht>  commencement 
of  the  rebellion,  and  are  now  residents  therein,  or  who  niav  return  within  six  months 
from  the  19th  day  of  July,  1866,  and  their  descendants,  who  reside  within  the  limits 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  shall  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  citizens  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation."    (Constitution  and  Laws  Cherokee  Nution,  ed.  1892,  pp.  31,  32,  and  33.) 

In  pursuance  of  this  treaty,  and  under  this  amended  constitution,  the  Cherokees 
and  Delawares  came  together  and  entered  into  an  agreement  of  date  April  8,  1867, 
which,  after  referring  to  certain  treaties,  among  them  this  of  July  19, 1866,  and  recit- 
ing that  a  "full  and  free  conference  has  been  had  between  the  representatives  of  the 
Cherokees  and  the  Delawares,  in  view  of  the  treaties  herein  referred  to,  looking  to  a 
location  of  the  Delawares  upon  the  Cherokee  lands,  and  their  consolidation  with  suid 
Cherokee  Nation,"  stipulates  as  follows: 

"Now,  therefore,  it  is  agreed  between  the  parties  hereto,  subjeet  tu  the  apx>roval 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  follows: 

"The  Cherokees,  parties  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  consi<leration  of  certain  pay- 
ments, And  the  fulfillment  of  certain  conditions  hereinafter  mentioned,  agree  to 
sell  to  tQe  Delawares,  for  their  occupancy,  a  quauity  of  land  east  of  the  line  of  the 
96^  west  longitude,  in  the  aggregate  equal  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  for  each 
individual  of  the  Delaware  tribe,  who  has  been  enrolled  upon  a  certain  register 
made  February  18,  1867,  by  the  Delaware  agent,  and  on  file  in  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs,  being  the  list  of  Delawares  who  elect  to  remove  to  the  '  Indian  country,'  to 
which  list  may  added,  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Delaware  council,  the  names  of 
such  other  Delawares  as  may,  within  one  mouth  after  the  signing  of  this  agreement, 
desire  to  be«  added  thereto,  and  the  selections  of  the  lands  to  be  purchased  by  the 
Delawares  may  be  made  by  said  Delawares  in  any  part  of  the  Cherokee  Keservation 
east  of  said  line  of  96"^,  not  already  selected  and  in  possession  of  other  parties,  and 
in  case  the  Cherokee  lauds  shall  hereafter  be  alloted  amimg  the  nieinbers  of  said 
nation,  it  is  agreed  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  land  herein  provided  for  the  Dela- 
wares, to  include  their  improvements  according  to  the  legal  subdivisions  when  sur- 
veys are  made  (that  is  to  say,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  for  each  individual), 
shall  be  ^aranteed  to  each  Delaware  iu(;or])oratcd  by  these  articles  into  the  Chero 
kee  Nation,  nor  shall  the  continued  ownership  and  occupancy  of  said  land  by  any 
Delaware  so  registered  be  interfered  with  in  any  manner  whatever  without  his  con- 
sent, but  shall  oe  subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  restrictions  as  are  by  the  laws 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation  imposed  upon  native  citizens  thereof:  Provided,  That  noth- 
ing herein  shall  confer  the  right  to  alienate,  convey,  or  disfiose  of  any  hucIi  lands, 
except  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  said  Cherokee  Nation. 

"And  the  said  Delawares,  parties  of  the  second  part,  agree  that  there  shall  be  paid 
to  tbe  said  Cherokees  from  the  Delaware  funds  now  held  or  hereafter  received  by 
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the  United  States,  a  snni  of  money  equal  to  one  dollar  per  acre  for  the  whole  amount 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  for  every  individual  Delaware  who  has 
already  been  registered  upon  the  aforesaid  list,  made  February  18,  1867,  with  the 
additions  theretofore  provided  for. 

*'  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and  requested  to  sell  any  United 
States  stocks  belonging  to  the  Delawares  to  procure  funds  necessary  to  pay  for  said 
lands;  but  in  case  he  shall  not  feel  authorized,  under  existing  treaties,  to  sell  such 
bonds  belonging  to  the  Delawares,  it  is  agreed  that  he  may  transfer  such  United 
States  bonds  to  the  Cherokee  Nation,  at  their  market  value,  at  the  date  of  such 
transfer. 

"And  the  said  Delawares  further  agree,  that  there  shall  be  paid  from  their  funds, 
now  or  hereafter  to  come  into  possession  of  the  United  States,  a  sum  of  money  which 
shall  sustain  the  same  proportion  to  the  existing  Cherokee  national  fund  that  the 
number  of  Delawares  registered  as  above  ment  icmed  and  removing  to  the  Indian  country 
sustains  to  the  whole  number  of  Cherokees  residing  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  And 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  such  relative  numbers,  the  registers  of  the  Delawares 
herein  referred  to,  with  such  additions  as  may  be  mthde  witTiia  one  month  from  the 
signing  of  this  agreement,  shall  be  the  basis  of  calculation  as  to  the  Delawares,  and 
an  accurate  census  of  the  Cherokees  residing  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  be  taken 
under  the  laws  of  that  nation  within  four  months,  and  properly  certified  copies 
thereof  filed  in  the  Office  of  Indian  Afifairs,  which  shall  be  the  basis  of  calculation 
as  to  the  Cherokees. 

"And  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  hereafter  as  to  the  amount  to  be  contributed  to 
the  Cherokee  national  fund  by  the  Delawares,  it  is  hereby  agreed  1)y  the  parties 
hereto  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  invested  funds  of  the  Cherokees,  afti^r  deduct- 
ing all  just  claims  thereon,  is  $678,000. 

"And  the  Delawares  further  agree,  that  in  calculating  the  total  amount  of  said 
national  fund  there  shall  be  added  to  the  said  sum  of  $678,000  the  sum  of  $1,000,000, 
being  the  estimated  value  of  the  Cherokee  neutral  lands  in  Kansas,  thus  makiug  the 
whole  Cherokee  national  fund  $1,678,000;  and  this  last-mentioned  sum  shall  betaken 
as  the  basis  for  calculating  the  amount  which  the  Delawares  are  to  pay  into  the  com- 
mon fund. 

**Prorided,  That  as  the  $678,000  of  funds  now  on  hand  belonging  to  the  Cherokees 
is  chiefly  composed  of  stocks  of  different  values,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
transfer  from  the  Delawares  to  the  Cherokees  a  proper  proportion  of  the  stocks  now 
owned  by  the  Delawares  of  like  grade  and  value,  which  transfer  shall  be  in  part  of 
the  pro  rata  contribution  herein  provided  for  by  the  Delawares  to  the  funds  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation;  but  the  balance  of  the 2>ro  rata  contribution  by  the  Delawares  to 
said  fund  shall  be  in  cash  or  United  States  bonds,  at  their  market  value. 

"All  cash,  and  all  proceeds  of  stocks,  whenever  the  same  may  fall  duo  or  be  sold, 
received  by  the  Cherokees  from  the  Delawares  under  the  agreement,  shall  be  invested 
and  applied  in  accordance  with  the  23d  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  Cherokees  of 
August  11,  1866. 

"On  the  fulfillment  by  the  Delawares  of  the  foregoing  stipulations,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  registered  as  above  provided,  shall  become  members  of  the  Chero- 
kee Nation,  with  the  same  rights  and  immunities,  and  the  same  participation  (and 
no  other)  in  the  national  funds  as  native  Cherokees,  save  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

"  And  the  children  hereafter  bom  of  such  Delawares  so  incorporated  into  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  shall  in  all  respects  be  regarded  as  native  Cherokees." 

In  pursuance  of  this  agreement,  which  was  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  stipulated  in  article  15  of  the  treaty,  985  Delawares  removed  to  the 
territory  of  the  Cherokees,  paid  $157,<>00  for  the  lands  set  apart  for  them,  con- 
tributed $121,824.28,  their  share  of  the  national  fund  as  provided,  and  became  incor- 
porated into  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

*  At  the  time  of  this  treaty  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  possessed  of  the  following 
tracU  or  bodies  of  lands: 

AcrcM. 

"Strip"  lands  in  Kansas  (about) 400,000 

" Neutral "  lands  in  Kansas  (about) ^ 1, 000, 000 

Lands  west  of  fH>^,  Indian  Territory  (about) 8, 000,  000 

Lands  east  of  96^,  Indian  Territory,  Home  Keservation  (about) 5,  (XX),  000 

By  article  17  of  the  treaty  the  strip  lands  and  the  neutral  lands  were  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  The  sum  expected 
to  bo  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  neutral  lands  was,  by  the  agreement  between  the 
Cherokees  and  the  Delawares,  considered  as  already  received  and  a  part  of  the 
Cherokee  national  fund.  The  proceeds  of  the.  sale  of  the  strip  lands  were  subse- 
quently appropriated  to  the  uses  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  as  a  nation,  and  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  native  Cherokees  alone,  leaving  Jis  still  the  property  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  the  two  bodies  of  hmd  in  the  Indian  Territory  (sometimes  known  as  the 
"Home  Reservation"  and  the  "Cherokee  Outlet").    Certain  sums  of  money  were 
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received  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  for  the  rental  of  the  Cherokee  Outlet.  These 
sums  the  Cherokee  council  determined  belonged  wholly  to  the  native  Cherokees,  to 
the  exclnsion  of  the  Delawares.  This  brought  about  a  controversy  between  the 
native  Cherokees  and  the  Delawares,  involving  not  merely  the  ri^ht  to  share  in  these 
proceeds,  but  also  the  interest  of  the  Delawares  in  the  reservation  and  the  outlet. 
On  October  1,  1890  (26  Stat.,  636),  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed  providing  for  a 
reference  to  the  Court  of  Claims  of  that  controversy.  Thereupon,  on  October  29, 
1890,  this  suit  was  brought,  the  United  States  being  made  a  party  defendant,  not  as 
having  any  adverse  interest,  but  as  tmsteo,  holding  the  funds  of  the  Indians.  The 
opinion  of  that  court  was  filed  April  24,  1893  (28  (-.  Cls.,  281),  the  conclusion  being 
that  the  Delawares  were  incorporated  into  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and,  as  members 
and  citizens  thereof,  were  entitled  to  equal  rights  in  these  lands  aud  their  proceeds. 
On  May  22,  1893,  a  decree  was  entered  in  accordance  with  these  views,  from  which 
decree  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  United  states  have  appealed  to  this  court. 

Mr.  Justice  Brewer  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

This  case  hinges  on  the  status  of  the  individual  Delawares  as  members  and  citi- 
zens of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  the  rights  secured  to  them  by  the  agreement  of 
April  8,  1867.  In  order  to  a  correct  understanding  of  this  agreement  it  is  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  provisions  of  article  15  of  tlic  treaty  of  1866.  That  article  contem- 
plated the  settlement  of  other  Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  Cherokee  country  east 
of  the  ninety-sixth  de<;ree  of  longitude,  and  provided  for  such  settlement  in  two 
ways:  One  in  which  the  Indians  settled  should  abandon  their  tribal  organization, 
in  which  case,  as  expressed,  they  were  to  **be  incorporated  into  and  ever  after 
remain  a  part  of  the  (Jherokee  Nation  on  equal  terms  in  every  respect  with  native 
citizens."  The  other  was  where  the  removal  of  the  tribe  to  the  Cherokee  country 
should  involve  no  abandonment  of  the  tribal  organization,  in  which  case  a  distinct 
territory  was  to  be  set  o£f,  by  metes  and  bounds,  to  the  tribe  removed.  The  one  con- 
templated an  absorption  of  individual  Indians  into  the  Cherokee  Nation ;  the  other 
a  mere  location  of  a  tribe  within  the  limits  of  the  Cherokee  Keservation.  If  the 
removed  Indians  were  to  be  absorbed  into  the  Cherokee  Nation,  they  were  to  be 
absorbed  on  equal  terms  in  every  respect  with  native  citizens. 

In  this  connection  reference  may  be  had  to  article  16  of  the  treaty,  which  author- 
ized the  Government  to  settle  friendly  Indians  in  any  part  of  the  Cherokee  country 
west  of  the  ninety-sixth  degree  of  longitude.  This  article  differs  from  article  15  in 
that  it  contemplated  a  location  of  any  friendly  tribe  as  a  tribe,  authorized  the 
Government  to  place  it  anywhere  within  the  reservation  west  of  the  ninety -sixth 
degree  of  longitude,  on  a  tract  in  compact  form,  and  provided  for  a  conveyance  of 
such  tract  in  fee  simple  to  the  located  tribe.  It  thus  provided  for  taking  a  body  of 
land  out  of  this  part  of  the  Cherokee  Reservation,  and  removing  it  wholly  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Cherokt^e  Nation,  making  a  new  reservation  lor  the  occupancy  of 
the  tribe  to  whom  it  was  conveyed ;  while  in  the  case  of  Indians  removed  under  the 
pro\isions  of  article  15,  even  though  the  tribal  organization  was  preserved,  the 
general  Jurisdiction  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  over  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
removed  tribe  was  not  disturbed. 

Turning  now  to  the  agreement  itself,  its  purpose,  as  expressed  in  its  preliminary 
language,  was  ''a  lociitiou  of  the  Delawares  upon  the  Cherokee  lands  and  their  con- 
solidation'with  the  said  Cherokee  Nation.''  There  is  no  provision  for  the  setting 
apart  of  a  distinct  body  of  land  in  any  portion  of  the  reservation  for  the  Delaware 
tribe,  bnt  the  agreement  is  to  sell  to  them  for  their  occupancy  a  quantity  of  land 
equal  in  the  aggregate  to  160  acres  for  each  individual  Delaware  who  may  ''elect  to 
remove  to  the  Indian  country/'  and  ''the  selection  of  the  amounts  to  be  purchased 
by  the  Delawares  may  be  made  by  said  Delawares  in  any  part  of  the  said  Cherokee 
Nation  east  of  said  line  of  96  degrees,  not  already  selected  aud  in  possession  of  other 
parties.''  This  contemplates  personal  selection  of  separate  tracts  by  individual  Del- 
awares. Further,  there  is  a  guarantee  "  to  each  Delaware  incorporated  by  these 
articles  into  the  Cherokee  Nation"  of  the  lands  thus  by  him  purchjised,  and  that  his 
ownership  and  occupancy  shall  not  be  interfered  with  in  any  manner  without  his 
consent — not  the  consent  of  the  Delaware  tribe — au<l  also  that  it  shall  be  subject  to 
the  ''same  conditions  and  restrictions  as  are  by  the  laws  of  tlie  Cherokee  Nation 
imposed  upon  native  citizens  thereof.'*  But  we  are  not  limited  to  the  plain  iul'er- 
ences  to  be  drawn  from  these  expressions.  The  positive  provision  at  tlie  close  of  the 
agreement  is  as  follows : 

"On  the  fulfillment  by  the  Delawares  of  the  foregoing  stipulations,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe,  registered  as  above  i>rovided,  shall  become  members  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  with  the  same  rights  and  immunities,  aud  the  same  participations  (and  no 
other)  in  the  national  funds  as  native  Cherokees,  save  ae  hereinbefore  provided. 

"And  the  children  hereafter  born  of  such  Delawares  so  incori>orated  into  the 
Cherokee  Nation  shall  in  all  respects  be  regarded  as  native  Cherokees." 

^  If  nothing  were  presented  other  than  the  language  of  the  agreement,  the  concln- 
■ion  wonid  seem  irresistible  that  the  registered  Delawares,  that  is,  those  of  the 
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tribe  who  ohose  to  remove  from  Kansas  to  the  ludian  Territory,  were  not  only  to 
become  members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  but  also  to  stand  equal  with  the  native 
Cherokees  in  all  the  rights  spriuging  out  of  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
Whatever  rights  the  Cherokees  had,  the  registered  Delawares  were  to  have,  and  it 
was  an  equality  not  limited  to  the  living  Delawares;  but  to  guard  against  jUiy  mis- 
conception there  was  the  express  declaration  that  the  children  of  the  registered 
Delawares  should  in  all  respects  be  regarded  as  native-bom  Cherokees.  This  last 
clause  was  not  inserted  with  the  view  of  ^ivin^  additional  rights  to  such  children, 
bat  to  prevent  any  question  as  to  their  inheritance  of  all  the  rights  which  their 
fathers  received  under  the  agreement. 

That  the  13,U00,(X)O  acres,  whether  appropriately  styled  its  "  common  property"  or 
its  ''public  domain,"  belonged  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  as  anation,  is  beyond  dispate. 
By  the  treaty  of  May  6,  1828  (7  8tat.,  311),  it  was  provided  in  article  2  that  ''the 
United  States  agree  to  possess  the  Cherokees,  and  to  guarantee  it  to  them  forever,  and 
that  guarantiee  is  hereby  solemnly  pledged,  of  seven  million  acres  of  land,  to  be 
bounded  as  follows :  *  *  *  In  addition  to  the  seven  millitm  of  acres  thus  provided 
for,  and  bounded,  the  Unite<l  States  further  guarantee  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  a  per- 
petual outlet,  west,  and  a  free  and  unmolested  use  of  all  the  country  lying  west  of  the 
western  boundary  of  the  above-described  limits,  and  as  far  west  as  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  Stat-es  and  their  right  of  soil  extend." 

By  subsequent  treaties,  of  February  14,  1833  (7  Stat.,  4U),  and  December  29,  1885 
(7  Stat.,  478),  certain  changes  were  made  in  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation  and 
the  outlet,  and  by  article  3  of  the  latter  treaty  it  was  provided  that  "the  United  States 
also  ag^ee  that  the  lands  above  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  February  14,  1833,  including 
the  outlet,  and  those  ceded  by  this  treaty  shall  all  bo  included  in  one  patent  executed 
to  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians  by  tlie  President  of  the  United  States  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  May  28,  1830." 

Under  these  treaties,  and  in  December,  1838,  a  patent  was  issued  to  the  Cherokees 
for  these  lands.  By  that  patent,  whatever  of  title  was  conveyed  was  conveyed  to 
the  Cherokees  as  a  nation,  and  no  title  was  vested  in  severalty  in  the  Cherokees,  or 
any  of  them.  The  constitution  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  both  as  originally  adopted 
in  1^9  and  as  amended  in  1866,  declares  in  article  1,  section  2,  that  "the  lands  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  remain  conmion  property,"  and  while  the  amendment 
contemplates  a  time  at  which  these  lands  shall  cease  to  be  common  property,  it  is 
only  when,  by  article  20  of  the  treaty  of  1866,  the  national  council  shall  request 
that  they  be  surveyed  and  allotted  in  severaltv  to  the  Cherokees.  Not  only  does  the 
Cherokee  constitution  thus  provide  that  the  lands  shall  be  common  property,  but 
also  the  legislation  of  the  Clierokee  Nation  from  1839  on  to  the  present  time  abounds 
with  acts  speaking  of  these  lands  as  "public  domain"  or  "common  property"  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation.  Quite  a  number  of  these  acts  are  collected  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  in  this  case. 

Now,  if  these  lands  be  the  public  domain,  the  common  property  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  all  who  are  recognized  as  members  and  citizens  of  that  nation  are  alike 
interested  and  alike  entitled  to  share  in  the  protits  uud  proceeds  thereof.  Given, 
therefore,  the  two  propositions  that  the  lands  arc  the  common  property  of  the  Chero- 
kee Nation,  and  that  the  registered  Delawares  have  become  incorporated  into  the 
Cherokee  Nation  and  are  members  and  citizens  thereof,  it  follows  necessarily  that 
they  are  equally  with  the  native  Cherokees  the  owners  of  and  entitled  to  share  in  the 
profits  and  proceeds  of  these  lands. 

As  against  this  conclusion  the  argument  of  the  counsel  for  the  Cherokees  runs  along 
these  lines:  First,  that  the  tx^rms  "rights  and  immunities"  refer  only  to  political 
riglits  and  inmiunitios,  and  do  not  include  property  rights;  second,  that  as  it  is  spe- 
citically  provide<l  that  the  registered  Delawares  shall  have  equal  participation  in  the 
national  funds,  while  no  mention  is  made  of  these  lands  which  constituted  the  bulk  of 
the  Cherokee  property,  it  is  to  be  taken  that  no  interest  therein  was  intended  to  be 
transferred;  tliird,  that  this  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  stipulation 
for  the  purchase  of  certain  lands  at  $1  per  acre;  and,  fourth,  that  the  contribution  of 
the  Delawares  to  the  national  property  was  so  small,  and  the  value  of  these  lands  so 

great,  that  it  could  not  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  parties  that  the 
elawares  were  to  receive  any  interest  in  them. 

Commenting  generally  u]>on  this  line  of  argument,  it  is  rather  an  endeavor  to  induce 
the  court  to  reconstruct  the  contract  and  frame  ont^  more  in  accord  with  what,  from 
the  present  standpoint,  would  seem  to  have  been  equitable,  than  to  interpret  the  con- 
tract which  the  parties  made,  in  accordance  with  the  jdain  import  of  the  language 
which  they  used. 

It  is  true  that  "  rights  and  immunities"  are  often  used  as  descriptive  of  only  polit- 
ical rights  and  immunities,  and  do  not  necessarily  include  property  rights,  so  that  if 
these  were  the  only  words  by  which  tho  intent  of  the  contracting  parties  was  to  be 
determined,  there  would  be  room  for  the  argument  that  only  political  rights  and 
immunities  were  intended  to  be  granted,    lint  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
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rights  and  interest  which  the  native  Cherokees  had  in  the  reservation  and  outlet 
■prang  solely  from  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  that  the  flprant  of  eaual 
rights  as  members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  naturally  carried  with  it  the  grant  oi  all 
rights  sprinffing  ftom  citizenship.    So  for  as  the  provision  in  the  agreement  for  the 

Surchase  of  nomes  is  concerned  it  will  be  perceived  that  no  absolute  title  to  these 
omes  was  granted.  We  may  take  notice  of  the  foct  that  the  Cherokees  in  their 
long  occupation  of  this  reservation  had  generally  secured  homes  for  themselves: 
thai  the  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  provided  for  the  appropriation  by  the  several 
Cherokees  of  lands  for  personal  occupation,  and  that  this  purchase  by  the  Dela wares 
was  with  the  view  of  secnrinff  to  the  individual  Delawaros  the  like  homes;  that  the 
lands  thus  purchased  and  paid  for  still  remained  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Reservation. 
And  as  a  fiirther  consideration  for  the  payment  of  this  sum  for  the  purchase  of  homes 
the  Delawares  were  guaranteed  not  merely  the  continued  occupancy  thereof^  but 
also  that  in  case  of  a  subsequent  allotment  iu  severalty  of  the  entire  body  of  lands 
among  the  members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  they  should  receive  an  aggregate 
amount  equal  to  that  which  they  had  purchased,  and  such  a  distribution  as  would 
secure  to  them  the  homes  upon  which  they  had  settled,  together  with  their 
improvements. 

So  that  if,  when  the  allotment  was  made,  there  was  for  any  reason  not  land  enough 
to  secure  to  each  member  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  160  acres,  the  Delawares  were  to 
have  at  least  that  amount,  and  the  deficiency  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  na^ve 
Cherokees  pro  rata.  In  other  words,  there  was  no  purchase  of  a  distinct  body  of 
lands,  as  in  the  case  of  the  settlement  of  other  tribes  as  tribes  within  the  limits  of 
the  Cherokee  Reservation.  The  individual  Delawares  took  their  homes  in  and 
remaining  in  the  Cherokee  Reservation,  and  as  lands  to  be  considered  in  auy  subse- 
quent allotment  in  severalty  among  the  members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  All  of 
this  was  in  the  line  of  the  expressed  thought  of  a  consolidation  of  these  Delawares 
with  and  absorption  of  them  into  the  Cherokee  Nation  as  individual  members  thereof. 
If  it  be  said  that  all  of  the  Delaware  trust  funds  were  not  turned  into  the  national 
fund  it  will  be  remembered  that  there  was  no  impropriety  in  the  reservation  of  a 
part  thereof  in  order  to  enable  the  Delawares  to  make  such  improvements  as  they 
might  desire  on  the  tracts  that  they  selected  for  homes,  and  also  that  there  was  no 
certainty  that  all  the  members  of  the  Delaware  tribe  would  elect  to  remove  to  the 
Cherokee  country,  and  that  those  who  remained  in  Kansas  were  entitled  to  their 
■hare  in  the  Delaware  national  funds. 

With  regard  to  the  claim  that  the  Delawares  paid  an  inconsiderable  sum,  if  it 
was  the  intent  that  they  should  share  equally  with  the  native  Cherokees  in  this 
vast  body  of  lands  included  in  the  reservation  and  outlet,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  alleged  gross  inadequacy  depends  largely  upon  the  value  of  these  13,000,000 
acres.  Counsel  for  the  Cherokees  place  this  value  at  $1.25  per  aero,  the  minimum 
price  for  Government  lands,  and  upon  that  valuation  base  their  claim  of  inade- 
quacy of  consideration.  They  point  to  the  fact  that  the  neutral  laiid^  in  Kansas 
were  estimated  in  the  agreement  to  bo  worth  $1.25  an  acre,  and  infer  therefrom 
that  the  lands  in  the  Inman  Territory  were  of  like  value.  But  that  is  a  mere  infer- 
ence, and  over  against  it  may  be  placed  such  facts  as  these:  On  June  14,  1866,  only 
about  a  year  before  this  agreement,  the  Creeks,  by  treaty,  sold  to  the  Government  a 
tract  in  the  Indian  Territory  estimated  to  contain  3,250,560  acres,  at  the  price  of  30 
cents  per  acre.  (14  Stat.,  786.)  The  Seminoles,  on  March  21, 1866,  likewise  ceded  a 
tract  estimated  at  2,169,060  acres,  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  an  acre  (14  Stat.,  756),  and 
on  April  28, 1866,  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  ceded  a  large  tract,  also  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, for  the  gross  sum  of  $800,(X)0,  a  sum  which,  as  counsel  for  the  appellees 
stated,  was  only  at  the  rate  of  about  5  cents  an  acre.  (14  Stat.,  769.)  The  si^ifi- 
cance  of  these  fifi^res  is  not  destroyed  by  the  fact  that  in  1889  Congress  appropriated 
a  lar^e  sum  for  both  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles,  to  wit :  To  the  Creeks  the  sum  of 
$2,280,857.10,  and  to  the  Seminoles  the  sum  of  $1,912,942.02  (25  Stat.,  758, 1004),  appar- 
ently in  further  payment  of  these  lands.  For  while  this  may  tend  to  show  that 
Congress  then  felt  that  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles  had  not  received  a  full  price  for 
their  lands,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  claim  that  in  1866  the  contractiug  parties 
considered  the  lands  to  be  worth  only  the  stipulated  price.  Further  than  tnat,  in 
pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  May  29,  1872  (17  Stat., 
190),  an  appraisement  was  made  of  the  Cherokee  lands  west  of  the  ninety-sixth 
meridian,  which  appraisement,  approved  by  the  President,  fixed  the  value  of  a  por> 
tion  of  such  lands  (230,014.04  acres)  at  70  cents,  and  the  balance  (6,344,562.01  acres) 
at  47.49  cents  per  acre. 

It  may  well  oe  that  land  within  the  limits  of  a  rapidly  Rowing  State  werH  worth 
at  the  time  of  this  agreement  $1.25  per  acre,  while  lands  within  the  Indian  Territory, 
situate  as  these  were,  were  of  much  less  value.  Neither  should  too  much  weight  be 
given  to  the  fact  that  the  Delawares  were  to  pay  for  their  homes  at  the  rate  of 
il  an  acre,  for  by  that  purchase  the^  acquired  no  title  iu  fee  simple,  and  it  is 
not  nnreasonable  to  believe  that  the  price  thus  fixed  was  not  merely  as  comj>eiisation 
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for  the  valae  of  the  lands  (to  be  ta&en  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  reservatioiiy 
where  the  body  of  the  Cherokees  had  their  homes,  and  therefore  probably  the  moat 
yalnable  portion  of  the  entire  reservation),  but  also  as  sufficient  compensation  for 
an  interest  in  the  entire  body  of  lands,  that  interest  being  like  that  of  the  native 
CHerokees  limited  to  a  mere  occupancy  of  the  tracts  set  apart  for  homes,  with  the 
right  to  free  use  in  common  of  the  unoccupied  portion  of  the  reserve,  and  a  right 
to  share  in  any  future  alloiiment.  At  any  rate,  with  the  uncertainty  that  exists  as 
to  its  value,  it  can  not  be  said  to  be  clear  that  there  was  such  gross  inadequacy  of 
consideration  as  is  urged  by  the  counsel  for  the  Cherokees ;  certunly  nothing  whic^ 
would  justify  a  court  of  equity  in  setting  aside  the  contract  on  the  ground  of 
inadequacy. 

But  further,  the  thought  of  sale^at  least  of  an  early  sale — was  evidently  not  in 
contemplation  of  the  parties,  or  in  line  with  the  then  policy  of  the  Government. 
This  Indian  Territory  was  looked  upon  as  the  permanent  nome  of  the  Indians.  The 
Government  was  making  the  effort  to  bring  within  its  limits  all  the  Indiana  from  all 
parts  of  the  land,  and  it  was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Government,  or  of 
these  contracting  parties,  that  at  any  early  day  these  lands  would  be  thrown  open 
to  settlement  and  sale,  but  rather  the  idea  was  that  they  were  to  be  continued  as 
their  permanent  place  of  abode.  Considered  as  such,  so  long  as  each  individual 
Indian^  whether  Delaware  or  Cherokee,  had  his  particular  tract  for  occupancy  as  a 
home,  it  was  not  unnatural  or  unequal  that  the  vast  body  of  the  lands  not  thus 
specifically  and  personally  appropriated  should  be  treated  as  the  common  property 
01  the  nation,  in  respect  to  which  all  who  were  members  thereof,  whether  by  birth 
or  adoption,  should  be  entitled  to  equal  rights  and  privileges.  That  there  miffht 
come  a  time  when  an  allotment  in  severalty  would  be  advisable,  was  something  that 
was  contemplated  and  provided  for.  And  while  if  allotment  had  been  made  at  the 
time  among  the  13,573  Cherokees  there  would  have  been  enough  land  to  have  given 
each  nearly  1,000  acres,  yet,  with  the  expected  coming  in  of  other  tribes,  either  to 
take  certain  selected  portions  of  the  reservation  as  tribes  by  an  absolute  title,  or  to 
enlarge  the  numbers  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  by  adoption  (as  in  the  case  or  these 
Delawares),  it  was  foreseen  that  the  time  might  come  when  the  allotment  might 
not  secure  even  160  acres  to  each  individual^  and  so  was  added  the  express  guarantee 
that  the  purchasing  Delawares  should  obtain  at  least  that  amount  in  the  iQlotment. 
True,  the  course  of  events  has  not  been  what  was  then  -contemplated,  but  in  order 
to  determine  the  meaning  of  this  contract  we  must  place  ourselves  in  the  circam- 
stances  of  the  parties  at  the  time,  with  their  surroundings  and  expectations.  In 
that  light  we  see  nothing  in  the  matters  suggested  by  counsel  sufficient  to  over- 
throw the  plain  import  of  the  language  used  in  the  agreement,  and  must  conclude 
that  by  such  agreement  the  Delawares  became  incorporated  into  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  became  members  thereof,  and,  as  such,  entitled  equally  with  the  native 
Cherokees  to  all  their  rights  in  the  reservation  and  outlet. 

Further,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  action  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  up  to  the  year 
1882  was  in  the  line  of  the  construction  we  have  placed  upon  this  contract,  for  up 
to  that  date  there  was  no  distinction  made  between  the  native  Cherokees  and  these 
Delawares  in  the  distribution  of  funds  from  whatever  source \>btained.  Out  of  the 
moneys  received  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  on  account  of  lands  west  of  the  ninety-sixth 
degree  set  apart  fur  the  Osage  Indians,  under  the  act  of  June  5, 1872,  $200,000  was 
distributed  per  capita,  in  which  distribution  the  Delawares  shared  equally  witii  the 
native  Cherokees.  And  again,  when,  on  account  of  sales  west  of  the  ninety-sixth 
degree.  Congress  on  June  16,  1880,  appropriated  $300,000^  such  sum  was  also  paid  out 
per  capita,  the  Delawares  sharing  equally  with  the  native  Cherokees.  Sucn  action 
is  of  significance  in  determining  the  understanding  of  the  parties  to  the  contract. 
It  is  a  practical  interpretation  by  the  parties  themselves  of  the  contract  they  made. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  when  in  1883  a  bill  passed  the  National  Council  for  the 
payment  to  the  native  Cherokees  alone  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  received  aa  rental 
from  the  Cherokee  Strip  Live  Stock  Association,  which  so  far  as  appears  was  tbe 
first  manifestation  of  a  claim  of  a  difference  between  the  native  Cherokees  and  the 
registered  Delawares  as  to  the  extent  of  their  interests  in  the  lands  or  the  proceeds 
thereof,  it  was  vetoed  by  D.  W.  Bushyhead,  the  then  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  on  the  ground  that  such  action  was  in  violation  of  the  agreement  of  1867. 
It  is  true  the  bill  was  passed  over  his  veto.  While  the  veto  message  is  too  long  to 
quote  in  full,  these  extracts  sufficiently  disclose  the  reasons  upon  wnich  it  is  based: 

'<3d.  The  'patent'  was  made  to  the  'Cherokee  Nation '  in  1B38,  and  the  Cherokee 
Nation  was  then  composed  of  citizens  by  right  of  blood,  and  so  continued  to  be  until 
the  exigencies  of  the  late  war  arose,  when,  in  1866,  it  became  necessary  to  make  a 
new  treaty  with  the  United  States  Government.  By  this  treaty,  made  by  and  with 
this  nation,  other  classes  of  persons  were  provided  to  be  vested  with  all  the  lights  of 
'  native  Cherokees '  upon  specified  conditions.  These  conditions  have  been  f^ilfiUad 
as  regards  the  acknowledged  colored  citizens  of  this  nation  and  the  so-called  Dela- 
ware and  Shawnee  citizens.  I  refer  you  to  article  9th  of  said  treaty  in  regard  to  col- 
ored citizens,  and  article  15th,  first  clause,  as  regards  Indians  provided  to  be  settled 
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east  of  960.  The  Iftngnage  is,  they  shall  have  all  the  rights  of  native  Cherokees  *  and' 
they  shall  he  incorporated  into  and  ever  after  remain  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
on  equal  terms  in  every  re6i>eet  with  native  Cherokees. 

•  •  •  «  •  «  • 

''6th.  If  the  lands  of  the  nation  were  and  are  the  conmion  property  of  citizens, 
then  no  citizen  can  be  deprived  of  his  or  her  right  and  interest  in  the  property  with> 
ont  doing  an  ii^astioe,  and  without  a  violation  of  the  constitution  which  we  are 
enually  bound  to  observe  and  defend.  While  the  lands  remain  common  property, 
all  citizens  have  an  equal  right  to  the  use  of  it.  When  any  of  the  land  is  sold  under 
provisions  of  treaty,  all  citizens  have  an  equal  right  to  the  proceeds  of  their  joint 
property,  whether  divided  per  capita  or  invested. 

"senators,  such  is  the  treaty  and  such  is  the  constitution.  I  have  referred  you  to 
them,  and  stated  their  evident  meaning  in  the  premises  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
as  is  my  duty.  To  the  classes  of  citizens  this  bill  would  exclude,  attach  '  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  according  to  the  constitution.'  To  three  of  these 
classes  attach  also  all  the  rights  of  'native  Cherokees,'  according  to  treaty.'' 

Further  comment  on  this  case  is  unnecessary.  We  see  no  error  in  the  conclusions 
of  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  its  decree  is  afiGirmed. 


Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

[No.  622.— October  term.  1894.] 

The  United  States,  appellant,  v.  Johnson  Blackfeather.     Appeal  from  the  Court  of 

Claims. 

[November  19,  1894.] 

This  was  a  claim  by  the  Shawnee  tribe  of  Indians  under  a  special  act  of  Congress 

Sassed  October  1, 1^  (26  Stat..  636),  conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the  Court  of 
'laims,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  tnis  court,  to  hear  and  determine  tne  just  rights  in 
law  or  in  equity  of  the  Shawnee  and  Delaware  Indians  under  certain  treaties  with 
the  Government. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  act  authorizes  the  Shawnees  to  bring  suit  to  recover 
"any  amount  of  money  that  in  law  or  equity  is  due  from  the  United  States  to  said 
tribes  in  reimbursement  of  their  tribal  fund  for  money  wrongfully  diverted  there- 
from." 

The  oriflinal  petition  in  the  case  was  filed  Decembeir  10,  1890.  An  amended  peti- 
tion was  filed  by  leave  of  the  court  February  3, 1891,  to  which  the  defendants  filed 
a  traverse. 

On  July  6, 1892,  an  amended  and  supplemental  act  of  Congress  was  passed  (27 
Stat.,  86)  authorizing  the  Shawnees  to  present  to  the  Court  of  Claims  ''all  their 
claims  against  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation,  or  against  either  or  both 
of  them,  of  every  description  whatsoever,  arising  out  of  treaty  relations  with  the 
United  States,  rights  growing  out  of  such  treaties,  and  from  contracts,  expressed  or 
implied,  under  such  treaties,  made  and  entered  into  by  and  between  the  said  Shaw- 
nees and  Cherokees,  and  between  them  or  either  of  them,  and  the  United  States." 

Subsequently,  on  July  2l,  1892,  the  appellee  filed  a  second  amended  petition  in  the 
Court  of  Claims,  in^ducing  claims  not  embraced  in  the  former  petition. 

The  United  States  interposed  a  general  denial  of  the  allegations  of  the  petition 
and  alsomiB^e  a  counterclaim  of  $12,182.03,  alleged  to  have  been  overpaid,  under  a 
treaty  of  1825. 

The  ease  having  been  heard  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  the  court,  upon  the  evidence, 
made  the  following  findings  of  fact  (28  C.  Cls.,  p.  448) : 

I.  The  following  is  the  Spanish  grant  to  the  Shawnee  Indians,  to  which  reference 
is  made  is  the  preamble  of  the  treatv  between  the  United  States  and  the  Shawnees 
in  Miflsouri,  proclaimed  December  30, 1825 : 

''Delawares  and  Shawnees,  claiming  a  tract  of  country  between  the  river  St. 
Conre  and  Cape  G^a'deau,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Mississippi  and  west  by 
the  White  Water,  district  of  Cape  Gira'deau,  produced  to  the  board  as  follows, 
to  wit: 

''The  Baron  de  Carondelet,  knight  of  the  faith  of  St.  John,  colonel  of  the  royal 
annles,  governor  intendant-generaf,  snbprefect  of  the  provinces  of  Louisiana,  west 
Florida,  and  inspector  of  their  troops,  &c.  Be  it  known  by  these  presents,  that  in 
oonaideration  oi  the«good  and  faithful  services  that  the  said  Louis  Lorimer  has  ren- 
dered to  ^e  State  since  he  has  been  a  subject  of  His  Catholic  Majesty,  we  allow  him 
to  settle  with  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  Indians  who  are  under  his  control  in  soch 
plaeea  as  he  may  select  in  the  province  of  Lonisiana,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missis- 
■ippl,  ihna  the  liiBBoari  to  the  Arkansas  Kiver,  which  may  have  no  governor,  and 
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iMith  fo  hant  and  plant  thereon  for  the  sux>port  of  their  famUiee,  and  no  oommandanty 
officer,  or  King's  Bubfeet  shall  have  the  power  to  oppose  him  in  oceopying  the  lands 
byiiim  and  the  said  Indians  sown,  planted,  or  settled,  so  long  as  tney  shall  thiidc 
proper  to  abide  there ;  provided,  in  case  they  abandon  them  to  more  elsewhere  they 
will  be  considered  as  vacant;  and  as  for  the  house  that  the  said  Sir  Louis  Lorimer 
boilt  at  Cape  Gira'dean,  it  shall  remain  in  his  possession,  not  to  be  taken  from  him 
for  any  reason  except  the  sole  ones  of  illicit  commerce  or  corresponding  wi^  l^e 
enemies  of  the  State. 

"Wherefore  we  have  given  these  presents,  sisned  by  our  hand  and  countersigned 
by  the  secretary  of  this  Government,  and  to  wnich  we  have  caused  the  seal  of  our 
arms  to  be  affixed  at  New  Orleans,  on  January  4, 1793. 

"Le  Baron  de  Carondblst.     , 
"Andres  Lopez  Armksto. 

"  Byorder  of  his  lordship." 

II.  The  Missouri  band  of  Shawnees  have  received  j^ayments  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1S26,  but  the  following  balance  remains  unpaid. 
$1,152.78. 

III.  The  lands  which  the  treaty  of  1831,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Ohio 
band  of  Shawnees,  ceded  to  the  defendant  herein,  were  received  and  sold.  Of  these 
lands,  between  December  24,.1832,  and  December  31, 1832, 9,841.27  acres  were  sold  at 
public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  at  the  rate  of  $2.08f  per  acre.  The  total  amount 
received  for  these  lands  is  shown  in  Finding  VI.  The  rest  of  the  land  so  ceded  was 
sold  at  private  sale  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  acre.  Some  of  the  land  sold  at  this  rate 
of  $1.25  per  acre  had  improvements  upon  it,  but  most  of  the  land  so  sold  was  unim- 
proved. The  lands  were  sold  with  reasonable  expedition:  the  last  sale  was  June 
901840.    The  total  amount  of  the  lands  ceded  was  96,051.48  acres. 

The  amount  of  land  to  be  reserved  to  Francis  Duquochet  (article  11,  treaty  of  1831) 
was  320  acres. 

The  amount  of  land  to  be  reserved  to  Joseph  Parks  (article  13)  was  640  acres.  The 
amount  of  land  the  price  of  which  was  to  be  reserved  to  the  Michigan  Shawnees 
(article  13)  was  640  acres. 

lY.  Whether  the  Shawnees,  who,  in  1831,  resided  on  the  River  Huron,  Michigan, 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  follow  the  Shawnees  of  Wapaghkonnetta  to  th^r  resi- 
dence west  of  the  Mississippi  does  not  appear,  nor  does  it  appear  that  they  have 
expressed  a  desire  not  to  do  so.    Their  wishes  upon  this  subject  are  not  disoloaed. 

V.  Out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  land  sales  in  Ohio  the  United  States  hae  retained  (at 
70  cents  per  acre)  the  amount  shown  in  Finding  VI;  also  $6,994.40,  the  cost  of  the 
gristmill  and  sawmill;  also  $1,011,  the  cost  of  surveying;  also  $13,000  f6r  improve- 
ments. 

VI.  The  following  is  the  account  between  the  United  States  and  the  Shawnee 
tribe  under  treaty  of  1831 : 

AOTM. 

Total  amount  of  land  ceded 96, 051. 48 

Less: 

Reserved  for  Joseph  Parks 640. 00 

Reserved  for  Francis  Duchouquet 820. 00 

Reserved  for  Hurons  (the  price  to  be  held  as  shown  in  treaty) 640. 00 

Difference  between  plats  and  abstracts 5.43 

1,605.43 

*  Acres 94,446.06 

Of  these  acres  there  were  sold,  at  $2.08i  p^r  acre,  9,841.27  acres,  yielding  $20,543.65. 
There  remained  (acres)  84,604.78,  which,  at  $2  per  acre,  would  lukve  yi^ded 
$160,209.56;  adding  this  to  the  $20,543.65  gives  a  totol  of  $189,753.21. 
There  has  been  paid  to  the  Shawnees : 

Per  fifth  article  treaty  of  1831 $18,000.00 

Per  fourth  article  treaty  of  1831 6,994.00 

Per  seventh  article  treaty  of  1831  (surveying) 1,011.00 

Amount  retained  from  scdes,  at  70  cents  per  acre 66,252.23 

Total 87,257.63 

From  the  amount  due  as  shown  above 189,753.21 

Subtract 87,267.68 

Balance  (in  1840) 108,^5.58 

Paid  to  the  Shawnees  (September  28,  1852)  under  the  seventh  article  of 
the  treaty  of  1831 87,180. 
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Interett  on  $102,496.68  from  Judo  30, 1840,  to  June  12. 1893,  at  6  per  cent  .$271, 367. 04 
Int6reeton$a7,180.58  from  September  28,1862,  to  Jane  12,1893,  at  5  per  cent.    76, 672. 80 

Difference 195,684.24 

Subtract  amonnt  paid 37,180.68 

Balance 158,603.06 

Add  (see  tiipra) 102,495.68 

Total 260,999.24 

Add  amount  unpaid  under  treaty  of  1826 *      1,152.78 

Total 262,162.02 

y  II.  Difficulties  arose  as  to  tbe  100,000  acres  which  the  second  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1831  provided  should  be  given  the  Indians,  and  the  United  States  failed  to  per- 
form their  stipulation  in  this  regard ;  because  of  this  failure  the  United  States  paid 
the  Ohio  Shawnees  $66,246.23,  and  received  receipts  statins  that  the  moneys  thus 

Said  were  *'  in  full  payment  of  all  claims  under  that  part  of  the  treaty  of  1831  which 
as  relation  to  the  grant  of  100,000  acres  of  land  in  fee  simple  to  the  Ohio  Shawnees.'' 
It  does  not  appear  tiiat  the  amount  so  paid  the  Ohio  Shawnees  was  insufficient 
compensation. 

VlU.  Owing  to  laches  or  dishonestfy,  certain  moneys  due  to  orphan  children  under 
the  treaty  of  1864  with  the  Shawnees,  to  be  distributed  under  the  last  clause  of  arti- 
cle 8  thereof,  was  lost  to  them.  The  President  deemed  best  to  pay  their  money  over 
in  severalty.  The  Shawnee  council  created  certain  so-called  guardians  of  the  orphan 
children,  and  to  them  the  defendants  paid  a  portion  of  the  orphans'  money,  which 
by  laches  or  dishonesty  never  reached  tne  orphans.  Another  portion  of  the  orphans' 
money  was  committed  to  a  United  States  Inaiau  superintendent  for  distribution ;  he 
embezzled  it,  and  this  money  was  lost  to  the  orphan  children. 

The  total  amount  lost  to  the  orphan  children  in  the  manner  above  set  forth  was 
$10,606.39.  On  this  amount  the  United  States  recovered  from  the  Indian  snperin- 
iendent's  sureties  $1,068.77,  and  in  1884  appropriated  the  balance,  $9,437.62,  but  no 
payment  has  been  made,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Afiairs  deemed  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  money  should  not  go  to  the  Shawnees 
as  a  tribe,  but  a  part  at  least ''  should  be  paid  directly  to  the  parties  to  whom  it 
belongs." 

IX.  lliere  was  paid  the  Shawnees  for  blacksmiths  from  1826  to  1854  the  sum  of 
$17,408.73. 

Upon  these  findings,  the  Court  of  Claims  entered  a  decree  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  due  to  the  Shawnees  from  the  United  States  on  June  12,  1893,  the  date  of  the 
deeree.  "principal  and  interest,  the  sum  of  $262,152.02,  and  the  farther  sum  of 
$10,606.&,  due  to  certain  infant  Shawnees,  which  was  ordered  to  be  paid  to  said 
orphans  or  their  personal  representatives  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  It  was  further  ordered  that  there  be  paid  to  counsel  for  the  Shawnees  as 
compensation  tiie  sum  of  $26,216,  which  does  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  amount 
recovered  by  said  Indians,  and  which  is  to  be  paid  out  of  and  deducted  from  the 
said  above-mentioned  sum  of  $262,152.02.  The  opinion  of  the  court  is  reported  in 
28  C.  Cls,  447. 

From  this  judgment  the  United  States  appealed  to  this  court. 

Mr.  Justice  Brown  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court : 

As  the  claimant  took  no  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  court  below,  of  course 
we  are  not  called  upon  to  consider  the  numerous  errors  assigned  in  his  brief  to  its 
action  in  revising  to  make  certain  allowances  claimed  in  his  i>etition.  {/The  Stephen 
Morgan,  94  U.  S.,  699.)  We  are  concerned  only  with  the  appeal  of  the  Government 
from  the  allowances  actually  made,  and  shall  limit  our  decision  to  the  errors 
aasi|med  by  the  Attorney-General  in  his  brief. 

1.  ±^or  to  December  30, 1826,  a  portion  of  the  Shawnee  Indians  were  individually 
and  collectively  in  possession  of  a  tract  of  land  about  25  miles  square  near  Cape 
Girardeau  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  under  a  permit  from  the  Spanish  Government, 
granted  to  them  on  January  4, 1793,  by  the  Baron  de  Carondelet.  A  translated  copy 
of  thia  grant  constitutes  the  first  finding  of  the  court  below.  This  tract  of  land 
was  acquired  by  the  United  States  under  the  treaty  of  cession  with  the  French 
Bepnblic  of  April  30,  1803  (8  Stat.,  200),  commonly  known  as  the ''Louisiana  pur- 
cbato."  The  sixth  article  of  this  treaty  obligated  the  United  States  to  carry  out 
rach  treaties  and  articles  as  might  have  been  agreed  upon  between  Spain  and  the 
Tadian  tribes,  until  by  mutual  consent  of  the  United  States  and  said  tribes  other 
suitable  articles  should  be  agreed  upon. 

On  December  30, 1825,  a  treaty  was  made  by  the  United  States  with  these  Indians 
(7  Btat.,  284)y  under  which  the  Indians  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  lands  in 
qiMstioni  in  consideration  of  which  the  United  States  agreed  to  give  to  the  Sbawnees 
reaidiiig  within  the  State  of  Missouri,  ''for  themselves  and  for  those  of  the  same 
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nation  now  residing  in  Ohio,  who  may  hereafter  emigrate  to  the  west  of  the  Missis- 
sinpi.  a  tract  of  land  equal  to  50  miles  square,  situated  west  of  the  Missouri,  and 
wiuiin  the  purchase  lately  made  from  the  Osages."  The  United  States  further 
agreed  to  make  certain  payments  in  money  to  the  Shawnees  as  an  equiralent  for  the 
loss  and  inconvenienoe  which  the  tribe  would  sustain  by  remov^ai,  to  enable  them  to 
obtain  supplies,  and  to  satisfy  certain  claims  made  against  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  spoliations.  It  appears  that  the  Shawnees  received  payments  under  this 
account,  but  the  second  finding  of  the  court  is  that  a  balance  remains  unpaid  of 
$1,152.78.  As  this  is  a  finding  of  fact  upon  the  evidence,  it  is  not  controverted  by 
the  Government,  and  no  error  is  assigned  to  its  allowance.  The  claim  of  tho 
appellees  that  interest  should  have  been  allowed  upon  this  residue  cau  not  be  con- 
Bidered,  as  no  appeal  was  taken  from  such  refusal. 

The  only  question  connected  with  this  branch  of  the  case  arises  from  a  counter- 
claim by  the  Government,  under  tlie  fourth  article  of  tho  treaty,  by  which  the 
Qovemment  undertook  to  support  and  keep  a  blacksmith  for  the  use  of  the  Indians 
on  the  land  thereby  assigned  to  theiu,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  ''or  as  long  as  the 
President  may  deem  it  advisable ;  and  it  is  further  stipulated,  that  the  United  States 
shall  furnish  for  tho  use  of  the  Shawnees,  the  tools  necessary  for  the  blacksmith's 
shop  and  300  pounds  of  iron  annually,  to  be  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States.^'  The  court  finds  that  there  was  paid  the  Shawnees  for  blacksmiths  from 
1825  to  1854  the  sum  of  $17,408.73.  As  there  is  no  finding  how  much  of  this  sum 
was  expended  during  the  five  years,  or  the  extended  period  deemed  ''advisable'' 
by  the  President,  during  which  the  Government  was  bound  to  keep  up  the  black- 
smith shop,  the  finding  is  too  indefinite  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  set-off.  Indeed, 
for  all  that  appears,  the  President  may  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  continue  the 
shop  until  1854.  His  discretion  was  absolute  as  to  the  time  the  shop  should  be  con- 
tinued. ^  We  can  only  say  that,  as  the  shop  was  established  and  equipped  under  the 
treaty,  it  was  probably  continued  under  the  discretion  vested  in  the  President  by 
the  treaty.    It  is  clear  that  the  amount  expended  is  not  available  as  a  set  off. 

2.  The  second  and  principal  assignment  of  error  arises  from  an  allowance  of  the 
sum  of  $260,999.24,  based  upon  a  treaty  made  August  8,  1831  (7  btat.,  355),  with  a 
branch  of  the  Shawnees  residing  in  Ohio,  under  which  they  ceded  to  the  United 
States  their  lands  in  Ohio,  the  Government  agreeing  to  give  iu  exchange  certain 
lands  upon  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  provided  as  follows : 

''The  United  States  will  expose  to  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  in  the  manner 
of  selling  the  public  lands,  the  tracts  of  land  herein  ceded  by  the  said  Shawnees. 
And  after  deducting  from  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  the  sum  of  seventy  cents  per 
acre,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  surveying,  the  cost  of  the  sristmill,  sawmill,  and 
blacksmith  shop  and  the  aforesaid  sum  of  thirteen  thousand  dollars,  to  be  advanced 
in  lieu  of  improvements;  it  is  agreed  that  any  balance  which  may  remaiu  of  the 
avails  of  the  lands,  after  sale  as  aforesaid,  shall  constitute  a  fund  for  the  future 
necessities  of  said  tribe,  parties  to  this  compact,  on  which  the  United  States  agree 
to  pay  to  the  chiefs,  for  the  use  and  general  benefit  of  their  people,  annually,  five 

Ser  centum  on  the  amount  of  said  balance,  as  an  annuity.  Suia  fund  to  be  continued 
urine  the  pleasure  of  Congress,  unless  the  chiefs  of  the  said  tribe,  or  band,  by  and 
with  Uje  consent  of  their  people,  in  general  council  assembled,  should  desire  that 
the  fund  thus  to  be  created  should  bS  dissolved  and  paid  over  to  them;  in  which 
case  the  President  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  so  paid,  if  in  his  discretion  he  shall 
believe  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  said  tribe  would  be  promoted  thereby." 

The  court  found  (finding  6)  uie  total  amount  ceded  under  this  treaty  to  have  been 
96,051.48  acres,  less  certain  reservations  amounting  to  1,605.43  acres;  that  of  this 
amount  there  was  sold  at  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  between  December  24 
and  December  31,  1832,  9,841.27  acres  at  the  rate  of  $2.08f  per  acre,  or  a  total  of 
$20,543.65. 

llie  remainder  of  the  land  so  ceded  was  sold  at  private  sale  at  the  rate  of  $1.25 
per  acre.  Some  of  the  land  sold  at  this  rate  of  $1.25  per  acre  had  improvements  upon 
it;  but  most  of  the  land  so  sold  was  unimproved.  The  lands  were  sold  with  reason- 
able expedition;  the  last  sale  being  June  30,  1840. 

In  respect  to  this  the  Government  is  alleged  to  have  violated  its  trust  in  selling 
the  lands  at  private  sale,  the  covenant  of  the  treaty  being  to  expose  the  land  to  pub- 
lic sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  in  the  manner  of  selling  public  lands.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  court  found  that  by  the  act  of  May  18,  1796  (1  Stat.,  464),  entitled  "An  act 
providing  for  the  sale  of  the  lands  of  the  United  States  beyond  the  territory  north- 
west of  the  river  Ohio  and  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  River,"  it  was  provided 
that  the  land  should  be  surveyed  and  laid  out  iu  sections  of  640  acres,  and  by  sec- 
tion 4  that  they  *'  shall  be  ofi'ered  for  sale  at  public  vendue  under  the  direction  of  the 
governor  or  secretary  of  tbe  western  Territory  and  the  surveyor-general,  •  •  • 
provided  always,  that  no  part  of  the  lands  directed  by  this  act  to  be  offered  for  sale 
shall  be  sold  for  less  than  two  dollars  per  acre.''  So  by  an  act  of  May  10, 1800, 
amendatory  of  this  (2  Stat.,  73),  it  was  further  provided,  section  5,  '<thftt  no  ~ 
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shall  be  sold  by  Tirtne  of  this  aet,  at  either  pnblio  or  private  sale,  for  less  than  two 
dollars  per  acre." 

Constming  the  treaty  of  18S1  in  connection  with  these  acts,  the  oonrt  was  of  opin- 
ion that  <Hbe  United  States  failed  in  their  duty,  when  they  sold  any  of  these  lands 
otherwise  than  at  pnblio  saUy  to  the  highe$t  bidder^  in  the  manner  of  selling  the  public 
land,  and  as  trustees  of  these  Indians  and  their  guardians,  are  liable  to  them  for  any 
loss  which  the  Shawnees  may  have  thus  sustained;''  and  that  the  best  evidence  of 
the  amount  these  lands  would  have  produced  if  sold  according  to  the  treaty  stipu- 
lations was  contained  in  the  statutes  above  cited,  and  was,  therefore,  fixed  by  tho 
court  at  $2  per  acre. 

Assuming  that  the  court  was  correct  in  its  legal  proposition  that  the  Government 
was  bound  to  expose  all  these  lands  to  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  we  think  it 
was  mistaken  in  its  inference  that  tho  land  would  have  brought  $2  per  acre  if  so 
sold.  The  attention  of  the  court  does  not  seem  to  have  been  called  to  the  act  of 
April  24, 1820  (3  Stat.,  566^,  entitled  '*An  act  making  further  provisions  for  the  sale 
ot  public  lands,"  the  third  section  of  which  provided  **  that  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  Julv  next,  the  price  at  which  the  public  lands  shall  be  offered  for  sale,  shall 
be  one  dollar  and  twenty -five  cents  an  acre,  "»  ^  •  and  all  the  public  lands 
which  shall  have  been  offered  at  public  sale  before  the  first  day  of  July  next,  and 
which  shall  then  remain  unsold,  as  well  as  the  lands  which  shall  thereafter  be 
offered  at  public  sale,  according  to  law,  and  remain  unsold  al  the  close  of  said  public 
sales,  shall  be  subject  to  be  sold  at  private  sale,  by  entry  at  the  land  office,  at  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  an  acre,  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  making  such  entry  as 
aforesaid."  Now  as  this  act  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  1831,  and 
was  the  latest  act  upon  the  subject,  the  reasoning  of  the  court  would  indicate 
that  the  value  of  the  land>  should  have  been  fixed  at  $1.25  per  acre  instead  of  $2.  By 
tho  express  terms  of  the  act  of  July  14,  1832  (4  Stat.,  601),  the  lands  covered  by  this 
treaty  were  **  attached  to,  and  made  to  form  a  part  of,  the  land  districts  in  which 
the  same  are  respectively  situated,  and  liable  to  be  sold  as  other  public  lands  in  the 
State  of  Ohio." 

In  view  of  the  act  of  1820,  above  cited,  permitting  lands  which  remained  unsold 
after  having  been  offered  at  public  sale  to  be  sold  at  private  sale  at  $1.25  per  acre, 
and  the  act  of  July  14, 1832,  attaching  these  lands  to  their  several  land  districts  ana 
permitting  them  to  be  sold  as  other  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  it  may  admit 
of  some  doubt  whether  the  Government  can  be  held  by  this  court  to  have  been  guilty 
of  a  violation  of  its  trust  in  selling  these  lands  at  private  sale.  If  it  had  appeared 
that  the  Government  had  **  exposed  "  these  lands  to  public  sale,  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  failing  to  find  a  bidder  above  the  statutory  price  of  $1.25  per  acre,  had  then  sola 
them  at  private  sale  at  that  price,  its  obligation  would  have  been  completelv  dis- 
charged. But  as  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  were  ever  exposed  to  public  sale,  we 
incline  to  the  view  expressed  by  the  court  below  that,  as  between  the  Government 
and  the  Indians,  there  was  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  former  to  observe  the  stipu- 
lation of  the  treaty  and  a  violation  of  its  trust.  The  obligation  being  expressea  to 
expose  them  to  public  sale,  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  Government  to  show,  either 
that  it  had  done  so  and  failed  to  find  a  bidder,  or  for  some  other  reason  it  had  been 
released  from  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  The  privilege  of  selling  tho  lands  ''  in 
the  manner  of  selling  the  public  lands  "  does  not  nulli^  the  obligation  to  expose 
them  at  public  sale,  which  still  remained;  but  it  required  them  to  be  sold  subject  to 
the  conditions  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  act  of  1820. 

The  difficulty,  however,  is  in  estimating  the  damages  the  Shawnees  suffered  by  its 
failure  of  duty  in  that  particular.  We  can  not  assume  that,  because  a  portion  of  the 
tract  sold  at  auction  brought  $2.08i  P^r  acre,  the  whole  tract  might  have  been  sold 
at  that  price,  at  least  in  the  absence  of  evidence  that  all  was  of  e^ual  value,  since 
the  part  so  sold  may  have  been  the  most  valuable  of  the  entire  tract.  We  have 
shown  that  the  estimate  of  $2  per  acre  was  based  upon  a  statute  fixing  the  price  of 
public  lands,  which  had  been  repealed.  In  the  absence  of  any  proof  of  the  actual 
value  of  these  lands  at  this  time,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  method  of  estimation 
except  by  taking  the  price  at  which  public  lands  were  subject  to  be  sold  at  private 
sale,  namely,  $1.25  per  acre.  Not  only  is  there  some  presumption  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  sell  them  for  less  than  they  were  worth,  but  the  very  fact  that  at 
that  time  all  public  lands  were  subject  to  entry  at  $1.25  per  acre,  would  render  it 
impossible  to  sell  them  at  a  greater  price,  unless  by  reason  of  their  peculiar  location, 
abundant  timber,  or  extraordinary  fertility,  they  were  exceptionally  valuable.  We 
are  not  informed  why  the  land  sold  at  auction  brought  the  price  it  did,  but  if  the 
other  lands  were  of  like  value,  there  is  every  reaHou  to  believe  that  the  (lovemment, 
charged  as  it  was  with  a  trust  to  dispose  of  them  at  a  public  sale  for  the  best  price 
that  could  be  obtained,  would  have  exposed  them  to  sale  in  the  same  manner.  The 
inferenoe  is  that  it  was  deemed  for  the  best  interests  of  the  beneficiary  to  dispose  of 
them  at  private  sale  for  the  statutory  price,  and  while  this  may  not  excuse  tho  Gov- 
ernment for  a  failure  to  comply  with  its  obligation  to  sell  them  at  auction,  it  tends 
adrongij  to  show  that  the  Indians  in  reality  suffered  no  damage  by  such  action. 
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It  lesults  from  this  that  from  the  total  of  $189,753.21,  ciTen  a«  the  yield  of  this  tracts 
there  must  be  deducted  75  cents  per  acre  upon  84^604.78  acres,  or  $63^453.58,  leaving 
$126,290.63.  Subtracting  from  tbis  the  amount  paid  to  the  Shawnees,  as  foond  in  the 
sixth  finding,  $87,257.63,  leaves  $39,042  as  the  balance  due  in  1840. 

3.  Are  the  Indians  entitled  to  interest  upon  this  amount  f  By  Revised  Statates,  sec- 
tion 1091 :  "  No  interest  shall  be  allowed  upon  any  claim  up  to  the  time  of  the  rendi- 
tion of  judgment  thereon  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  unless  upon  a  contract  expressly 
stipulating  for  the  payment  of  interest.''  The  real  ({uestion  here  is  whether  there 
was  a  contract  expressly  stipulating  for  the  payment  of  interest,  or  is  this  a  mere 
claim  for  unliquidated  damages  f 

By  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  the  proceeds  of  the  lands, 
after  making  the  several  deductions,  '^  should  constitute  a  fund  for  the  future  neces- 
sities of  said  tribe,  parties  to  this  compact,  on  which  the  United  States  agree  to  pay 
to  the  chiefs,  for  the  use  and  general  benefit  of  their  people  annually,  5  per  cent  on 
the  amount  of  said  balance,  as  an  annuity.  Said  fund  to  be  continued  during  the 
pleasure  of  Congress,  unless  the  chiefs  of  the  said  tribes  or  band,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  their  people,  in  general  council  assembled,  should  desire  that  the  fund 
thus  to  be  created  should  be  dissolved  and  paid  over  to  them.''  While  this  is  not 
literidly  an  agreement  to  pay  interest,  it  has  substantially  that  effect.  It  is  true  it 
is  called  an  annuity,  but  the  amount  of  the  annuity  is  measured  by  the  interest  paid 
upon  funds  held  in  t^st  by  the  United  States  (Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  3659)  upon  invest- 
ments for  Indians  (sec.  2096),  as  well  as  by  the  interest  paid  upon  an  affirmance  by 
this  court  of  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Claims  (sec.  1090). 

A  case  somewhat  analogous  is  that  of  United  States  v.  McKee  (91  U.  S.,  442), 
which  was  a  claim  of  the  heirs  and  legal  representatives  of  one  Vigo,  on  account  of 
supplies  famished  in  1778  to  troops  acting  under  a  commission  from  the  State  of 
Virginia.  As  the  act,  under  which  the  Court  of  Claims  took  jurisdiction  of  the  case, 
directed  it  to  be  governed  by  the  rules  and  regulations  theretofore  adopted  by  the 
United  States  in  the  settlement  of  like  cases,  and  as  the  case  was  similar  to  those  in 
which  interest  had  been  allowed  by  the  act  of  1790,  under  which  act  the  claim 
would  have  been  made  but  for  the  statutes  of  limitation,  the  interest  was  allowed, 
thouf  h  it  was  not  claimed  that  there  was  literally  a  contract  expressly  stipulating 
for  the  payment  of  interest. 

While  the  treaty  bound  the  Government  to  pay  a  5  per  cent  annuity  until  the 
dissolution  of  the  fund,  which  dissolution  took  place  September  28,  1852,  when 
the  sum  of  $37,180.58,  the  amount  of  the  fund  resuttiug  from  actual  sales,  was  paid 
over  to  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  this  disHolution  tenuinated  the  stipulation  for  the 
annuity  only  pro  ianto.  If  the  Government  had  originally  accounted  for  the  whole 
amount  for  which  the  court  below  held  it  to  be  liable,  it  would  have  paid  5  per 
cent  upon  this  amount  until  the  whole  fund  wuh  paid  over.  The  fund  as  to  this 
amount  being  not  yet  diHtribut«d,  the  obligation  to  pay  the  5  per  cent  annuity 
continues  until  the  money  is  paid  over.  Upon  the  whole  we  think  the  court  did  not 
err  in  allowing  interest. 

4.  An  allowance  of  $10,506.39,  based  upon  the  eighth  article  of  the  finding,  arose 
from  a  failure  of  certain  orphan  children  to  receive  the  annuity  stipulated  to  be  paid 
them  by  a  treaty  of  May  10,  1854  (10  Stat.,  1053).  By  this  treaty  the  Shawnees 
cedefl  their  lauds  to  the  United  States,  and  as  part  consideration  therefor  received 
200,000  acres  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  Government  further  agreeing  to  pay  the  sum 
of  $829,000  in  certain  installments.  The  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  provided  that 
''such  of  the  Shawnees  as  are  competent  to  manage  their  afi'airs  shall  receive 
their  portions  of  the  aforesaid  annual  installments  in  money.  But  the  portions  of 
such  as  shall  be  found  incompetent  to  manage  their  affair,  whether  from  drunken- 
ness, depravity,  or  other  cause,  shall  be  diHposed  of  by  the  President,  in  that  manner 
deemed  by  him  best  calculated  to  promote  their  interests  and  the  comfort  of  their 
families,  the  Shawnee  council  being  first  consulted  with  respect  to  such  persons 
whom  it  is  expected  they  will  designate  to  their  agent.  The  portions  of  or^  ban 
children  shall  be  appropriated  by  the  President  in  the  manner  deemed  by  him  best 
for  their  interest*.'  Under  the  discretion  vested  in  him  by  the  last  clause  of  the 
section,  the  President  deemed  it  best  to  pay  their  money  over  in  severalty.  The 
Shawnee  council  created  certain  so-called  guardians  of  the  orphan  children,  and  to 
them  the  defendants  paid  a  portion  of  the  orphans'  money,  wnich  by  laches  or  dis- 
honesty never  reached  the  orphans.  Another  portion  of  the  orphans'  money  was 
committed  to  a  United  States  Indian  superintendent  for  distribution.  He  embezzled 
it,  and  this  money  was  lost  to  the  orphan  children.  The  total  amount  thus  lost  was 
$10,506.39. 

Conceding  that  the  Government  is  justly  liable  for  such  portion  of  this  money  as 
was  committed  to  the  Indian  superintendent  for  distribution,  and  embezzled  by  him, 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  liable  for  such  portion  as  was  paid  over  to  guardians  of 
the  orphan  children  created  by  the  Shawn<'o  council.  The  President  was  authorized 
to  appropriate  the  portions  of  these  children  in  the  manner  deemed  best  for  their 
interests.    He  adjudged,  probably  wisely,  that  it  should  not  be  paid  directly  to  the 
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ehOdreo.  To  whom  sbonld  he  pay  it  if  not  to  their  gmrdiane— gnardians  who  were 
oreated  by  a  eoanoil  of  the  tribe,  which  is  now  seeking  to  repudiate  its  own  act  and 
hold  the  Government  responsible  for  the  misfeasancee  of  its  own  agent  f  The  finding 
does  not  show  when  the  money  was  paid,  but  from  the  fMt  that  the  obligation  to  pay 
arose  in  1854,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  payments  were  made  before  the  act 
of  July  6, 186^,  the  sixth  section  of  which,  embodied  in  Rerised  Statutes,  section  2108. 
prohibited  money  to  be  paid  to  any  person  appointed  by  any  Indian  council  to  receive 
money  doe  incompetent  or  orphan  Indians.  There  can  certainly  be  no  presumption 
that  it  was  paid  in  the  face  oi  an  act  expressly  inhibiting  such  payment. 

While  there  may  be  a  moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  reimburse 
the  money  embezzled  by  the  Indian  superintendent,  and.  in  fact,  an  appropriation 
appears  to  have  been  made  for  that  purpose  (28  Stat.,  247),  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that,  under  the  acts  of  1890  and  1892,  the  Shawnees  were  authorized  to  recover  and 
collect  from  the  Government  any  other  moneys  than  those  which  they  claimed  in 
their  tribal  relation  or  capacity.  The  money  in  question  is  not  due  the  tribe  as  such, 
but  to  certain  individual  orphans,  who  claim  to  have  been  defrauded.  But  whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  there  is  nothing  in  the  record  to  indicate  how  much  of  this  money 
was  embezzled  by  the  guardians  created  by  the  Indian  council,  and  how  moch  by 
the  Indian  superintendent,  so  that  there  is  in  reality  no  basis  for  a  decree  in  their 
favor.  In  this  particular  we  think  there  was  eiror  iu  the  decree  of  the  court  below. 
Whether  in  a  suit  by  the  individual  orphans  they  would  be  held  bound  by  the  receipt 
of  the  money  by  the  guardians  appointed  by  the  council  of  their  tribe,  may  be  a 
different  question. 

5.  Exception  is  also  taken  to  the  decree  of  the  court  directing  a  payment  of  10 
per  cent  of  the  amount  recovered  to  the  attorney  and  counsel  of  the  Sbawness  as 
his  compensation,  to  be  deducted  from  the  total  amount  of  the  decree  in  their  favor. 
By  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  1890  (26  Stat.,  636),  by  which  this  suit  wae  first 
authorized,  it  was  enacted  that  ''the  said  Shawnees,  Delawares,  and  freedmen  may 
be  represented  by  attorneys  and  counsel.  And  the  court  is  hereby  authorized  to 
decree  the  amount  of  compensation  of  such  attorneys  and  counsel  fees,  not  to  exceed 
ten  per  centum  of  the  amount  recovered,  and  order  the  same  to  be  paid  to  the  attor- 
neys and  counsel  of  the  said  Shawnees,  Delawares,  and  freedmen. '  It  is  true  that 
this  provision,  literally  interpreted,  refers  only  to  compensation  in  suits  authorized 
in  the  second  section  of  the  act,  to  be  brought  against  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the 
United  States,  to  recover  from  the  Cherokee  Nation  moneys  unlawfully  diverted  by 
it;  but  we  tiiink  that  within  the  true  intent  and  spirit  of  the  act  the  fourth  section, 
which  authorizes  the  suit  in  qaestion  against  the  United  States  to  recover  money 
wrongfully  diverted  from  their  tribal  fund,  should  be  read  in  the  same  connection. 
This  view  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  by  the  final  clause  of  section  4  "the  right 
of  appeal,  Jurisdiction  of  the  courl^  process,  procedure,  and  proceedinffs  in  the  suit 
here  provided  for,  shall  be  as  provided  for  In  sections  one,  two,  and  ibree  of  this 
act.''  It  was  evidently  intended  by  this  provision  that  section  3  should  be  read  into 
and  made  a  part  of  section  4,  so  far  as  the  same  could  be  made  applicable.  There 
was  no  error  in  authorizing  a  compensation  to  counsel  of  10  i>er  centum  on  the 
amount  recovered,  and  the  action  of  the  court  in  that  particular  was  correct. 

Hie  Judgment  of  the  court  below  must  therefore  be  reversed  and  the  case 
remanded  with  directions  to  recompute  the  amount  due  to  the  Indians  and  their 
counsel  in  confbrmity  with  this  opinion,  and  enter  a  decree  accordingly. 


Court  of  Claims. 

[N0.168S6.] 

Johnson  Blackfeather,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Shawnee  tribe  of  Indians,  r.  The 

United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

FINDINGS  OF  FACT. 

This  case  having  been  heard  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  the  court,  upon  the  evidence, 
find  the  facts  as  follows : 

I. 

June  7, 1869,  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  Shawnee  tribe,  at  the  city  of  Washington, 
entered  into  the^follovring  articles  of  agreement : 

Articles  of  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  at  Washington,  D.  C,  this  seventh 
day  of  June.  A.  D.  1869,  by  and  between  H.  D.  Reese  and  William  P.  Adair,  duly 
authorized  delegates  representing  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians,  having  been  duly 
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appointed  by  the  natiODal  oonnoil  of  said  Cherokees,  parties  of  the  first  part,  and 
Graham  Roeers  and  Charles  Tucker,  duly  authorized  delegates  represeDting  the 
Shawnee  tribe  of  Indiaos,  parties  of  the  second  part: 

Witnesseth,  whereas  it  is  provided  by  the  fifteenth  article  of  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Indians,  concluded  July  19th,  1866,  that  the  United 
States  may  settle  any  civilized  Indians,  friendly  with  the  Cherokees  and  adjacent 
tribes,  within  the  Cherokee  country,  on  unoccupied  lands  east  of  96^,  on  such  terms 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  anv  such  tribe  and  the  Cherokees,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  consistent  with  certain  provis- 
ions specified  in  said  article;  and 

Whereas  the  Shawnee  tribe  of  Indians  are  civilized  and  friendly  with  the  Cherokees 
and  adjacent  tribes,  and  desire  to  settle  within  the  Cherokee  country  on  unoccupied 
lands  east  of  96^ : 

It  is  therefore  agreed  by  the  parties  hereto  that  such  settlement  may  be  made  upon 
the  following  terms  and  conditions,  viz.* 

That  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  belonging  to  the  Shawnee  tribe  of  Indians, 
and  arising  under  the  provisions  of  treaties  oetween  the  United  States  and  said 
Shawnee  Jmdians,  as  follows,  viz: 

For  permanent  annuity  for  educational  purposes,  per  fourth  article  treaty  third 
August,  1795,  and  third  article  treaty  tenth  of  May,  1854,  one  thousand  dollars ; 

For  interest  at  five  per  centum  on  forty  thousana  dollars  for  educational  purposes, 
I>er  third  article  treaty  10th  May,  1854,  two  thousand  dollars; 

For  permanent  annuity  in  specie  for  educational  purposes,  per  fourth  article  treaty 
29th  September,  1817,  and  third  article,  10th  May,  1854,  two  thousand  dollars; 

Shall  be  paid  annually  to  Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians,  and  that  the  annuities  and 
interest,  as  recited,  and  the  investment  or  investments  upon  which  the  same  are 
based,  shall  hereafter  become  and  remain  the  annuities  and  interest  and  investment 
or  investments  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians,  the  same  as  they  have  been  the 
annuities  and  interest  and  investment  or  investments  of  the  Shawnee  tribe  of  Indians. 
And  that  the  sum  of  .fifty  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  to  the  said  Cherokees  as 
soon  as  the  same  shall  be  received  by  the  United  States  for  the  said  Shawnees  from 
the  sale  of  the  lands  in  the  State  of  Kansas  known  as  the  Absentee  Shawnee  lands, 
m  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  Congress  approved  April  7th,  1869,  entitled 
"A  resolution  for  the  relief  of  settlers  upon  the  Absentee  Shawnee  lands  in  Kansas," 
and  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Shawnee  tribe 
of  Indians,  concluded  May  10th,  1854 ;  and  also  that  the  said  »hawnees  shall  abandon 
t^eir  tribal  organization. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  by  the  parties  hereto  that  in  consideration  of  the  said  pay- 
ments and  acts  agreed  upon,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  that  the  said  Cherokees  will 
receive  the  said  Shawnees — referring  to  those  now  in  Kansas,  and  also  to  such  as 
properly  belong  to  said  tribe  who  may  be  at  present  elsewhere,  and  including  those 
known  as  the  Absentee  Shawnees  now  residing  in  Indian  Territory — into  the  country 
of  the  said  Cherokees,  upon  unoccupied  lands  east  of  96^ ;  and  that  the  said  Shaw- 
nees shall  be  incorporated  into  and  ever  and  after  remain  a  part  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  on  ecjual  terms  in  every  respect  and  with  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  native  citizens  of  said  Cherokee  Nation :  Pravidedf  That  all  of  said  Shawnees  who 
shall  elect  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  this  agreement  shall  register  their 
names,  and  permanently  locate  in  the  Cherokee  country  as  herein  provided  within 
two  years  from  the  date  hereof,  otherwise  they  shall  forfeit  all  rights  under  this 
agreement. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  parties  hereto  have  hereunto  subscribed  their  names  and 
afiixed  their  seals  on  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

H.  D.  Reese.  [seal.] 

Wm.  p.  Adair.         [seal.] 

Delegates  representing  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians. 

Graham  Rogers,    [seal.] 
Charles  Tucker,  [seal.] 
Delegates  representing  the  Shaicnee  tribe  of  Indians. 
Attest : 

W.  R.  Irwin. 
H.  E.  McKee. 
A.  N.  Blacklidge. 
J  AS.  B.  Abbott. 
Said  articles  of  agreement  were  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
President  June  9,  1§69. 

n. 

Seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  Shawnee  Indians  registered  their  names,  and  per- 
manently settled  in  the  said  Cherokee  Nation ;  aud  they  or  their  descendants  are  now 
there  living  in  the  number  hereinafter  sbown. 
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I 

The  Cherokee  Nation  has  received  from  the  said  Shawnees  under  si^d  articles  of 
airreement  the  sum  of  $150,000. 

The  estimated  value  made  by  the  Cherokee  national  conndl  of  the  amonnt  of 
money  stipulated  to  be  paid  under  the  agreement  was  $195  for  each  one  of  said 
Shawnees. 

IV. 

The  Shawnees  were  received  and  recognized  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  on  the  unoc- 
cupied lands  east'of  960  and  were  incorporated  into  the  Cherokee  Nation  on  equal 
terms  and  with  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  a  uative  Cherokee. 

The  Cherokee  Nation,  under  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  16, 1880  (21  Stat. 
L.,  248),  received  fromi  the  United  States,  iu  part  pavment  for  the  sale  of  Cherokee 
lands  west  of  969,  or  west  of  the  Arkansas  River,  the  sum  of  $300,000,  and  which 
amount  was  paid  out  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  per  capita  to  all  Cherokee  citizens, 
share  and  share  alike,  and  these  said  Shawnees  were  included  in  the  said  payment. 
The  i>eT  capita  payment  at  this  time  was  $16.55. 

The  Cherokee  Nation,  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1881,  received 
from  the  United  States,  as  aforesaid,  $48,389.46.  This  ftiud  was  distributed  pro  rata 
to  the  general  school  and  orphan  funds :  no  part  was  paid  per  capita.  Under  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1883  (22  Stat.  L.,  624),  the  Cherokee  Nation 
received  from  the  United  States,  as  part  payment  for  the  sale  of  Cherokee  lands  west 
of  96^,  the  sum  of  $300,000,  of  which  said  amount  they  paid  out  $274,500  per  capita 
to  citizens  of  Cherokee  blood  only.  The  Shawnees  were  by  the  Cherokee  Nation 
excluded  from  receiving  any  per  capita  share  of  said  money.  The  per  capita  amount 
of  this  payment  was  $15.50. 

Afterwards  Congress  by  act  of  October  19, 1888  (25  Stat.,  608),  appropriated  out 
of  the  funds  oi  the  Cherokee  Nation  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  pay  to  these 
said  Shawnees  per  capita  the  $15.50,  which  was  paid  to  them  December  17, 1891. 

Afterwards  tne  Cherokee  Nation  received  frt>m  the  Cherokee  Strip  Live  Stock 
Association,  for  grazing,  leasing,  and  occupying  the  defendants'  land  west  of  96°. 
|tK)0,O0O.  Out  of  this  &e  Cher^ee  Nation  paid  per  capita  to  Cherokees  (by  blood 
only)  $295,000.  This  per  capita  payment  was  $15.95.  The  Shawnees  were  by  the 
Cherokee  Nation  excluded  from  receiving  any  share  of  said  money. 

Afterwards  the  Cherokee  Nation  received  from  the  Cherokee  Strip  Live  Stock 
Association  $300,000  for  the  leasing  and  grazing  the  lands  aforesaid,  and  out  of  this 
amount  the  Cherokee  Nation  paid  per  capita  the  sum  of  $298,625  to  citizens  of  Cher- 
okee blood  only.    This  per  capita  payment  was  $13.70. 

VI. 

December  19, 1891,  a  commission  agreed  with  the  Cherokee  Nation  for  the  sale  and 
eaasion  of  certain  land  to  the  United  States  for  the  sum  of  $8,595,736.12  (sec.  14,  act 
March  3,  1889,  25  Stat.  L.,  1005). 

The  following  is  determined  as  the  population  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  (year  1890) : 

Cherokees  bv  blood 21,232 

Adopted  whites 2,011 

Delawares 759 

Shawnees 624 

Creeks 82 

Choctaws 11 

Negroes 2,052 

Total 26,771 

The  sum  paid  out  to  Cherokees  by  blood  was  $593,625.  The  total  population  being 
26,771,  the  per  capita  rate  of  distribution  to  the  Shawnees  would  be  22^,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  $13,^.08. 

Court  of  Claims. 

[No.  16856.] 

Johnson  Blackfeather,  principal  chief  of  the  Shawnee  tribe  of  Indians,  v.  The 

Cherokee  Nation  and  the  United  States. 

DECREE  (VILED  JUNE  12,  1893). 

This  cause  coming  on  to  be  heard  upon  the  petition,  answers,  proofs,  and  argu- 
ments submitted  by  the  parties,  respectiyely,  and  the  court  having  heard  the  same, 
and  considered  the  Just  rights  in  law  and  equity  of  the  Shawnee  Indians  who  are 
settled  and  inoorporated  into  the  Cherokee  Nation,  in  pursuance  of  the  authority 
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Tested  in  the  court  by  thiB  act  of  Congreas  entitled  "An  act  to  refer  to  the  Conrt  of 
Claims  certain  claims  of  the  Shawnee  and  Delaware  Indians  and  the  fireedmen  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  for  other  purposes."  approved  October  1, 1S90 ; 

And  it  appearing  to  the  court  that  under  the  provision  of  article  15  of  the  treaty 
of  July  19, 1866,  made  by  and  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation 
and  the  agreement  between  the  Cherokee  and  Shawnees,  dated  June  7, 1869,  approved 
by  the  Frosident  June  9, 1869,  the  said  Shawnee  Indians  were  admitted  into  and 
became  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  entitled  to  equal  rights  and  immunities  and 
to  participation  in  the  Cherokee  national  funds  and  common  property  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  Cherokee  citizens  of  Cherokee  blood: 

It  is  ordered^  adjudged,  and  deoieed  that  so  much  of  the  acts  of  the  Cherokee 
national  oonucil  of  May  18, 1883,  and  of  November  25,  1890,  as  restricts  the  distri- 
bution of  funds  which  were  derived  from  the  public  domain  to  citizens  of  the  nation 
by  blood  be  held  and  deemed  contrary  to  and  in  derogation  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  that  the  said  Cherokee  Nation  or  its  trustees,  the  United 
States,  account  for,  render,  and  pay  to  the  said  Shawnees«  out  of  any  funds  of  the 
said  nation  in  its  national  treasury  or  in  the  custody  of  the  United  States,  as 
trustees,  not  specifically  appropriated  by  law  to  other  purposes,  or  out  of  fhnds  that 
may  hereafter  come  to  the  possession  of  said  trustees  belonging  to  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  a  sum  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  which  the  Snawnees  would  have 
received  if  the  before-mentioned  unconstitutional  restrictions  in  said  statutes  had 
not  existed. 

And  it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  that  the  claimants  in  this  suit  and  those 
whom  they  represent,  being  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Shawnee  blood  or 
]Murentage,  be  adjudged  and  decreed  to  be  entitled  to  participate  hereafter  in  the  com- 
mon property  ot  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
Cherokee  citizens  of  Cherokee  blood  or  parentage  may  be  entitled,  and  that  in  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  and  avails  of  the  public  domain  or  common  property  of 
the  nation  among  the  citizens  thereof  by  distribution  per  capita  at  any  time  here- 
after, the  defendants  the  Cherokee  Nation^  and  the  defendants  the  United  States,  as 
trustees  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  be  enjoined  and  prohibited  from  making.any  dis- 
orimination  between  Cherokee  citizens  of  Cherokee  blood  or  parentage  and  Cherokee 
citizens  of  Shawnee  blood  or  parentage  to  the  injury  or  prejudice  of  the  latter. 

And  it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  as  to  tue  participation  of  the  Shawnees  in 
the  two  funds  referred  to  in  the  two  statutes  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  hereinbefore 
declared  to  be  unconstitutional,  which  sums  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  1693,636, 
that  such  distribution  shall  be  based  on  the  agreed  census  ot  the  native  adopted 
citizens  as  ascertained  aud  agreed  upon,  to  wit,  26,771  being  taken  as  the  whole 
number  of  Cherokee  citizens  of  all  deecriptious,  and  the  said  Shawnees  being  taken 
as  624  of  said  whole  number,  and  that  the  fuud  so  ascertained,  to  wit,  the  sum  of 
$13,834.08,  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  or  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  the  United  States  to  the  individual  Shawnees,  per  capita  (according 
to  the  above  numbers  of  26,771  and  624),  who  would  have'been  entitled  to  the  same 
if  the  unconstitutional  restrictions  and  discriminations  in  said  statutes  had  not 
existed. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  the  respondent,  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  pay  the  costs  of  this  suit. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
to  Charles  Brownell,  the  attorney  and  counsel  of  the  Shawnee  tribe,  or  his  heirs, 
administrators,  and  executors,  or  assigns,  in  this  cause,  be  10  per  centnm  of  the 
amount  that  the  said  complainants  shall  receive  under  this  decree,  which  compen- 
sation is  hereby  ordered  to  be  paid  upon  the  adjustment  and  receipt  of  the  amounts 
as  ascertained  and  paid  over  or  set  apart  to  said  Shawnees,  to  wit,  10  per  centum  of 
$13,834.08,  being  $1,383,  and  that  if  any  further  recovery  be  had  under  this  decree, 
the  riffhtof  the  claimant's  attorney  to  further  cost  and  allowance  be  reserved  to  be 
hereafter  determined  and  fixed  by  the  court. 

And  it  is  further  ordered  and  decreed  that  if  the  judgment  hereinbefore  declared 
be  not  carried  out  and  satisfied  within  six  mouths  from  the  time  a  copy  of  this 
decree  shall  have  been  served  on  and  delivered  to  the  principal  chief  of  the 
Cherokees  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States,  tne  claimants  may 
apply  to  the  court  for  such  further  order,  relief,  or  remedy  as  may  be  meet. 
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INo.  071.— October  term,  1AM.]  ' 

The  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation,  appellants,  v,  Johnson  Blackfeather, 
principal  chief  of  the  Shawnee  Indians.    Appeal  from  the  Court  of  Claims. 

[Kovember  19, 18M.] 

Mr.  Justice  Brewer  deliyered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

This  case  is  similar  to  that  just  decided  in  which  the  same  parties  were  appellants* 
and  Charles  Journey  cake,  principal  chief,  etc.,  defendant.  The  petition  was  filed 
under  the  authority  of  the  same  act  of  Ootoher  1, 1890  (26  Stat.,  636;,  and  to  enforce 
the  claim  of  the  Shawnee  Indians  domiciled  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  an  equal  inter- 
eat  in  the  Cherokee  Reservation  and  Outlet,  and  the  proceeds  and  profits  thereof. 

In  pursuance  of  article  15  of  the  treaty  of  Julv  19, 1866,  an  agreement  was,  on  June 
7, 1869,  entered  into  between  the  Shawnees  and  the  Cherokee  Nation,  through  their 
representatives,  the  substantial  portions  of  which  are  as  follows : 

''Whereas  the  Shawnee  tribe  of  Indians  are  civilized  and  friendly  with  the  Chero- 
kees  and  adiacent  tribes,  and  desire  to  settle  within  the  Cherokee  country  on  unoc- 
cupied lanoiB  east  of  96^ :  It  is,  therefore,  agreed  by  the  parties  hereto  that  such 
settlement  may  be  made  upon  l^e  following  terms  and  conditions,  viz :  That  the  sum 
of  five  thousand  dollars  belonging  to  the  Shawnee  tribe  of  Indians  and  arising  under 
the  provisioDS  of  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  the  said  Shawnee  Indians 
as  follows,  viz,  for  permanent  annuitv  for  educational  purposes,  per  fourth  article 
of  treaty  Sd  of  August,  1796,  and  third  article  treaty  10th  of  May,  1854,  one  thousand 
dollars;  for  interest  at  five  per  cent  on  forty  thousand  dollars  for  educational  pur- 
poses, per  third  article  of  treaty  10th  of  May,  1854,  two  thousand  dollars;  for  per- 
manent annuity  in  specie  for  educational  purposes,  per  fourth  article  of  treaty  Sdth 
of  September,  1817,  and  third  article  10th  of  May,  1854,  two  thousand  dollars,  shall 
be  paid  annually  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  said  Indians,  and  that  the  annuities  and 
interests  as  recited  and  the  investment  or  investments  upon  which  the  same  are 
based  shall  hereafter  become  and  remain  the  annuities  and  interest  and  investment 
or  investments  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians,  the  same  as  they  have  been  the 
annuities  and  interest  and  investments  of  the  Shawnee  tribe  of  Indians  And  that 
the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  to  the  said  Cherokees  as  soon  as  the 
same  shall  be  received  by  the  United  States  for  the  said  Shawnees  frt>m  the  sales  of 
the  lands  in  the  State  of  Kansas  known  as  the  Absentee  Shawnee  lands  in  accordance 
with  the  resolution  of  Congress  approved  April  7, 1869,  entitled  'A  resolution  for  the 
relief  of  settlers  upon  the  Absentee  Shawnee  lands  in  Kansas,'  and  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Shawnee  Indians  concluded  May  10, 
1854,  and  also  that  the  said  Shawnees  shall  abandon  their  tribal  organizations. 

"And  it  is  further  agreed  by  the  parties  hereto  that  in  consideration  of  the  said  pay- 
ments and  acts  agreed  upon  as  hereinbefore  stated  that  the  said  Cherokees  will 
receive  the  said  Shawnees — referring  to  those  now  in  Kansas  and  also  to  such  as  prop- 
erly belong  to  said  tribe  who  may  be  at  present  elsewhere  and  including  those  known 
as  the  AbMntee  Shawnees  now  residing  in  the  Indian  Territory— into  the  country  of 
the  said  Cherokees  upon  unoccupied  lands  east  of  96^,  and  that  the  said  Shawnees 
shall  be  incorporated  into  and  ever  after  remain  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  on 
equal  terms  in  every  respect  and  with  all  the  privileffes  and  immunities  of  native  citi- 
sens  of  said  Cherokee  Nation :  Provided.  That  all  of  the  said  Shawnees  who  shall  elect 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  this  agreement  shall  register  their  names  and 
permanently  locate  in  the  Cherokee  country,  as  herein  provided,  within  two  years 
from  the  date  hereof;  otherwise  they  shall  forfeit  all  rights  under  this  ajg^eement." 

The  rights  of  the  petitioners  are  to  be  determined  by  this  agreement  in  the  light 
of  article  15  of  the  ^atv.  The  principal  difiference  between  this  contract  and  that 
made  between  the  Cherokees  and  the.  Dela wares  consists  in  the  fact  that  in  this  there 
IB  no  provision  for  the  purchase  of  '^  homes''  or  any  payment  of  moneys  on  account 
thereof  into  the  national  fund  of  the  Cherokees;  out,  nevertheless,  there  is  the 
express  stipulation  **  that  the  said  Shawnees  shall  be  incorporated  into  and  ever  after 
remain  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  on  equal  terms  in  everv  resnect,  and  with  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  native  citizens  of  said  Cherokee  Nation.'' 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  opinion  in  the  former  case  it  must  be  held  that  this 
stipulation  secured  to  the  Shawnees  equal  rights  with  the  native  Cherokees  in  that 
wmch  was  the  common  property  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  to  wit,  the  reservation  and 
the  outlet,  as  well  as  all  profits  and  proceeds  thereof. 

So  far,  uierefore,  as  the  appellants  are  concerned,  there  was  no  error  in  the  decree. 

There  is  an  application  by  the  appellee  for  a  modification  of  the  decree  iiicreasing 
the  sums  awarded  per  capita  to  the  Shawnees.  It  is  enough  to  say  in  reference  to 
this  application  that  no  appeal  was  taken  by  the  appellee.  Without  an  appeal  a 
party  will  not  be  heard  in  an  appellate  court  to  question  the  correctness  of  the  aecree 
of  the  trial  oourt.    (Ths  Stephen  Morgan,  94  U.  S.  599.) 

Ibid  deevee  of  the  Court  of  Claims  Ib  afitoied. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  8SCRETART  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Medical  mUUUUos  of  ike  United  StaUe  Indian  e&rtice 


I 


1 

s 

3 

4 
5 
« 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
U 
16 
17 
18 
19 
90 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
83 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
88 
89 


KAME  AND  LOCATIOK. 


▲OBNOT  BOABDIKO  SCHOOLS. 

BlaokiiBet,  Kont 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  S.  Dak 

Colorado  Biver,  Anz 

ColTille,  Wash 

Crow  Creek.  S.  Dak 

Lower Bral6,  &Dak 

Crow»  Mont 

Forest  City.  S.  Dak 

St  Johns,  S.  Dak 

Fort  Belknap,  Mont 

Fort  Hall,  Idaho 

Grand  Ronde,  Oreg 

Green  Bav.  Wis 

Hoopa  Valley,  Cal 

Kiowa,  Okla 

Wichita,Okla 

Klamath  and  Yainaz,  Greg 

Lemhi.  Idaho , 

Mescaiero,  N.  Mez 

Navajo,  N.Mex 

Neah  Bay,  Wash 

Nevada,  Nev 

Gmaha,  Nebr 

Winnebago,  Nebr 

Osage,  Okla 

Kaw,Okla 

Pima.  Ariz 

Pine  Ridg«\  S.  Dak 

Ponca,  Okla 

Pawnee,  Okla 

OtocOkla 

Pottawatomie  Kail b 

Kickapoo.  KanH 

Payallup,  WaHh 

S'Kokomish,  Wash 

Quinaielt,  Wash 

Qaapaw,  Ind.  T 

Sisc  and  Fox,  Okla , 

Absentee  Shawnee,  Okla 


Taken  sick 

or  iivjored  dnring 

the  year. 


Male. 


41 
62 
40 

104 
96 
37 
19 
44 
0 
49 
89 
35 
88 

123 
17 
29 

104 
11 
48 

102 
56 
47 
74 
58 

188 
25 

176 
20 

122 

136 
15 
30 
46 

289 
28 
65 

236 
66 
95 


Female. 


41 

U9 
10 
90 

122 
42 
82 
62 
9 
43 

108 
30 

152 

140 
45 
42 
94 
21 
21 
17 
43 
55 
88 
44 

200 
U 

175 
45 
83 

177 
19 
34 
36 

145 
15 
18 

254 
78 
45 


Bemain- 

\S& 

TotaL 

report. 

1 

83 

84 

215 

0 

60 

6 

206 

0 

218 

2 

81 

14 

65 

23 

129 

2 

11 

8 

96 

0 

197 

0 

65 

8 

243 

0 

263 

0 

62 

0 

71 

8 

206 

3 

35 

9 

78 

0 

119 

6 

105 

0 

102 

4 

166 

0 

102 

0 

388 

1 

87 

4 

356 

5 

70 

8 

208 

6 

319 

0 

34 

0 

64 

2 

83 

7 

441 

11 

54 

2 

85 

11 

501 

7 

151 

0 

140 
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fot  tte JfcMl  yMT  0iuie4  Jtme  ^^  XS9tf--ContiiiaecL 


BXSULTB. 

Deaths. 

T0t4ll 

deaths. 

Discon* 
tinned 
treat- 
ment.* 

Beoovered. 

Remain- 
ing under 
treat- 
ment. 

Aged  over  5 
yeftrs. 

Aged  nnder  5 
years. 

% 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

^ 

1 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
6 
11 
2 
0 
1 
0 
8 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 

86 
70 
80 
103 
02 
86 
16 
57 

86 

128 
10 
06 

115 
40 
82 
68 
6 
42 

101 
SO 

153 

180 
45 
42 
07 
22 
25 
17 
45 
56 
70 
44 

188 
10 

171 
44 
78 

180 
18 
83 
87 

144 
15 
17 

254 
76 
45 

8 

4 
0 
0 
0 
8 

16 
7 
4 
1 
6 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
2 
8 
6 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
5 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 

18 
8 
1 
8 
6 
0 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 

4 

5 

? 

1 

1 
1 

1 

8 

iS 

48 
88 
85 
88 

128 
17 
20 

102 
11 
40 
00 
51 
47 
66 
58 

186 
25 

178 
10 

118 

181 
14 
80 
46 

275 
30 
62 

232 
66 
88 

. 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

2 

2 
0 

3 
2 
2 

17 

18 

10 

20 

1 

2 

3 

0 
0 

20 
0 
0 
1 
6 
5 

11 
0 
2 
1 
0 
8 
0 
1 
4 
0 
1 

21 

22 

1 

1 

23 

24 

1 

1 
0 

25 

?6 

27 

1 

1 

2 
0 
2 

28 

?0 

1 

1 

30 

SI 

82 

83 

1 

1 
1 

4 
8 
3 

1 

84 

1 
2 

1 
8 

85 

1 

1 

86 

2 

87 

88 

1 

88 

*  Left  sohool,  etc. 
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KAME  AND  LOCATIOK. 


AGEKCT  BOARDixn  ftcHooLS— ooutinued. 


San  CarloH.  Ariz 

Santee,Mcbr 

SliOHbone,  Wyo 

Siletx,Oreg 

Ktandlns  Rock.  N.  Dak . . 
Uintah.Utah 

Ouray.  Utah 

Umatilla,  Oref^ 

Warm  Springn.  Oreg 

Western  Shoshone,  Nov. 
White  Earth,  Minn 

Leach  Lake,  Minn... 

Red  Lake,  Minn 

Yakima,  Wash 

Yankton,  S.  Dak 


IKDU8TRIAL  BOARDING  SCnOOLS. 


Albnmierque,  N.  Mex .. 

UarliMle,  Pa 

Carson,  Xev 

Chilco,  Okla 

Flandreau,  S.  Dak , 

Fort  Lapwai,  Idaho 

Fort  Lewis,  Colo 

Fort  Mojave,  Ariz 

Fort  Shaw,  Mont 

Fort  Stevenson,  N.  Dak 
Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak. . . . 

FortYnma,Cal 

Genoa.  Nebr 

Grand  J  unction,  Colo 

Keams  Canyon,  Ariz  — 

I^a  wrence,  Kaus 

Phfcnix,  Ariz 

Pierre,  S.Dak 

Pipestone,  S.  Dak 

Salem,  Oreg 

Seger,  Okla 


Taken   sick   or 

injured  during 

the  year. 


Hale. 


22  I  'xonu^Wis 


89 
65 
81 
68 
16 
10 
16 
32 
24 
89 
47 
21 
11 
80 
85 


220 

476 

15 

307 

07 

152 

83 

45 

73 

74 

108 

105 

128 

26 

97 

206 

56 

12 

85 

813 

105 

53 


Female. 


44 

80 
58 
61 
69 

6 
11 
82 
87 
99 
52 
26 

6 

85 
106 


107 

876 
4 

226 
73 
92 
28 
18 
34 
97 
70 

131 
44 
19 
99 

171 
87 
19 
84 

729 

114 
46 


Remain- 

ing 
last 

TotaL 

report. 

8 

m 

0 

145 

0 

139 

6 

124 

0 

85 

0 

16 

0 

27 

0 

64 

10 

71 

0 

188 

0 

99 

0 

47 

0 

17 

8 

168 

0 

190 

11 

zas 

17 

869 

0 

19 

7 

54U 

0 

140 

6 

250 

0 

111 

1 

64 

3 

110 

26 

196 

2 

180 

1 

297 

8 

180 

2 

47 

3 

199 

5 

382 

0 

143 

0 

31 

3 

172 

16 

1,  ."WW 

1 

220 

0 

98 
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for  <J^  ]UM  year  ended  June  SO,  1894 — Continaed. 


SBSULTS. 

Remain- 
ing 
nnder 
treat- 
ment. 

Deaths. 

Total 
deaths. 

Discon- 
tinned 
treat- 
ment.* 

Seoovered. 

Aged  over  6 
yean. 

Aged  nnder  5 
yeara. 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Pemale. 

Male. 

Pemale. 

1 

6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
13 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

22 

20 
1 
4 
0 
7 
0 
4 
1 
5 
0 
0 
1 
8 
0 

12 

1 

1 

6 

25 
o 

0 

38 
65 
76 
66 
15 
10 
16 
29 
23 
88 
47 
20 
11 
79 
84 

209 

468 

14 

266 

67 

147 

90 

43 

70 

66 

107 

165 

120 

25 

96 

198 

56 

9 

83 

800 

104 

51 

42 
79 
54 
49 
69 

5 
11 
30 
35 
97 
52 
25 

6 

86 

104 

96 

371 

4 

218 

72 

91 

16 

17 

35 

92 

67 

131 

37 

17 

100 

167 

82 

16 

82 

700 

112 

43 

0 
0 

8 
3 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
2 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 

8 
9 
0 

60 
1 
1 
8 
0 
2 

82 
3 
0 

10 
0 
3 
2 
2 
4 
1 

18 
0 
3 

40 

1 
1 

1 
1 

41 

42 

43 

1 

1 
1 
0 

1 

44 

45 

1 

46 

1 

47 

48 

1 

1 

40 

50 

51 

52 

0 
2 

8 
1 

53 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

64 

1 

s« 

8 

2 

2 
0 

4 
2 

4  ' 



5 

8 
2 

1 

6 

7 

8 

2 

2 

1 
3 
1 
5 

4 

9 

1 
2 

10 

1 
1 

4 
2 

n 

12 

1 
2 

13 

14 

15 

1 
2 

3 
2 

1 
0 
6 
2 
1 

16 

1 

17 

1 

18 

19 

2 
1 

4 
1 

20 

21 

22 

Left  school,  etc. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETART  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Aggregate  oj  the  foregoing  tablee. 


DISEASES. 


Class  I.— SPECIFIC  FEBRILE  DIS- 
EASES. 

Ordsb  I.— IimCOTIONS. 


Cerebro-Bpinal  fever 

Chicken  pox 

DiphthenA     (indoding     membranooa 

croup) 

Epidemic    roseola    (German    measloe, 

Jibtheln) 

Inflnensa  (la  grippe) 

Ifeaales 

Mtimpe 

Scarlet  fev^r 

Smallpox  (variola) 

Tnberculosit,  pulmonary,  etc 

Typhus  fever 

Whooping  cough 


OBDKB  n.— IirOCULATIVE. 


Chancroid 

Erysipelas 

GoDorrhcea  (adenitic,  buccal,  etc.). 

Hydrophobia 

Septicfemia  (pyemia) 

SpioDic  fever  (malignant  pustule)  . 

Syphilis,  primary,  etc 

Tetanus  (lockjaw) 


Agencies. 


Diseases.    Deaths 


Order  m.— Excremektitious,  or 

FILTH  PRODUCED. 

Cholera  infantum  (infantile  diarrhcea) . . 

Cholera  morbus  (summer  diurrhcBa) 

Diarrhcea 

Dyrtcntery 

Enteric  lever  (typhoid) 

Typho-uialarial  fever 


Order  IV.— Malarial. 

Intermittent  fever  (shaking  af^ue). 

Kemittrnt  fevor 

Pernicious  fever , 

Other  diseases  of  this  class 


Class  II.— ABNORMAL  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL DEVIATIONS. 

Order  I.— Diathbtio  or  Predispobep. 


Bronchocelc  (goiter) 

Chlorosis  (idiopathic  ansemia) 

Gout 

Hydrocephalus  (chronic) , 

Leucooythemia(loulucmia) 

Purpura  (siK>utaneou8  ecchymosis) . 

Rheumatism 

Rickets  (rachitis) , 

Other  diseases  of  this  order 


Obdkr  II.— Neoplasms  or  New  for- 
mations. 


Adenoma 

Carcinoma 

Cystoma 

Enchondroma 

Epithelioma 

Fibroma 

Pibro-myoma 

Lj'niphoma 

Osteoma 

Sarcoma 

Xanthoma  (fibrous  fatty  tumor) , 
Other  new  formations  I 


3 

77 

29 

260 

4,851 

421 

234 

V\ 

2 

1,247 

1 

406 


43 
175 
675 


14 

15 

237 

1 


327 

170 

2,088 

664 

43 

11 


1,454 

625 

6 

8 


78 

73 

2 
o 

3 
9 

•> 

1 


54 

10 
6 
2 
3 
0 
1 
8 


1 
2 
8 


8 


4 
78 
10 


1 


5 

1 

17 
1 


41 
3 
22 
32 
12 
2 


4 

10 

3 


12 


1 
1 
2 
5 


Agency  boarding 
schools. 


Diseases. 


1 
8 


1 
i 


1 
152 


9 

1,119 

249 

147 

3 


237 

ioa 


1 

23  ' 

3 

1 


Deaths. 


1 
9 


21 
182 

23 
5 
2 


440 

137 

1 

5 


11 


60 
1 


1 
3 


19 


Industrial  board* 
ing  schools. 


Diseases. 


33 


721 

162 

1115 

6 


Deaths. 


126 


B 

22 

8 


7 
7 


10 

10 
22 


405 

84 


1 
9 


5 
93 


39 


10 


1 
1 


1 

ii 
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Ag^egate  of  ike  foregoing  todZ^f^-Continned. 


DISEASES. 

Agencies. 

Agency  boarding 
scnools. 

Industrial  board- 
ing schools. 

Diseases. 

Deaths. 

Diseases. 

Deaths. 

Diseases. 

Deatiis. 

CLAR8  n.    ABNORMAL  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL  DEVIATIONS— Cont'd. 

ORDKB  UJL.— DBVKLOPMBIVTAL. 
Difficult  dontiiion -. 

17 
2 

46 
5 

1 

2 
8 
6 

1 
20 

12 
7 

8 

1 

92 

33 

3 

1 

4 

22 

1,116 

4 

• 

UarcliD 

1 
1 

1 
2 

Hernia  (fonioral,  pudendal,  etc.) 

Hvdrocfile 

Imnerforftte  anus. 

Malformationa  (of  bladder,  cheeks,  feet, 
eXiC.) 

Parai>b ynioftis 

1 
1 

Phvniosia 

1 

Taliues  (club  foot) 

Otliftr  afTectionfi  of  thin  ord«p 

14 

8 
3 

9 

1 

2 
2 

8 



Class  TII— DISEASES  OF  FUNC- 
TIONALLY  GROUPED  ORGANS. 

Obdkb  I — Thx  Nsbyoub  System. 

Ansemia.  cerebral 

Anirina nectorls  .................. .. 

Apoplexy  (cerebral  or  apinal   Lemor* 
rba^ei  ................... ... 

t.  ••a^<3/  ................................ 

Catalensv... 

Cony  ulsions. ............................ 

18 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 

5 

8 

2 

4 

Chorea  (St  Vitas' dance) .' 

Delirium  trenienii  ralcoholiRm.  acut-e) 

Encephalitis  (inflammation  of  brain)  . . . 
EoileiMV ........................ 

• 

1 

4 

3 

Heailacoe 

09 



120 

1 

1 

Hvpochondriasis 

3 
8 

1 

Hysteria 

16 
4 
6 

20 

2 

1,470 

11 
1 

32 

1 
1 

1 

Insanity  (atlective,  ideatinnal,  amentia) . 
Insomnia 

253 
2 

Heninffitis 

12 

1 
1 

Neuralflria 

88 



Neuritis 

3 

etc.) *... 

7 

1 
1 

3 

Sclflrniiis  (chronic  inti^inirif^tion  of  cord) . 

Softeninir 

SomnamDolism 

1 

Spasm  (histrionic. etc.) 

5* 

5 
2 

9 

15 
20 
3 
8 
8 
7 
1 
2 

29 
6 
6 

1 

1 

23 

1 

3,  &'{7 

333 

185 

1 

1 

5 

4 
7 

vertieo 

Other  diseases  of  this  order 

1 

1 

Obdeb  n.— Thv  Oboams  or  Cibcitla.. 

TION. 

Aneurism 

Carditis  (inflammation  of  the  heart) .... 

5 
1 
2 
0 

1 
5 

2 

DebllitT.  cardiac 

'••««•«»«• 

Degenerations  (arterial,  cardiac) 

Failure. cardiac  (syncope) 

*         '      "  1 

i' 

2 

Functional  cardiac  derangement 

Oraye's  disease 

1 

1 

Phlebitis 

Thrombosis 

1 
18 

1 

Talyular  disease   (aortic,  mitral,  pul- 
monic)  

1 

4 

1 

Tarix 

Other  diseases  of  this  order. 

2 

1 
1 

Obdbb  111.— thb  obganb  or  respi- 
Aphonia 

1 
1 

•"•••••"•• 

Asthma  fbronchfal  spasm)  . .  ^ . .  r , 

• 

Bronchiectasis. 

Bronchitis 

45 

675 
46 
10 

674 

23 

3 

Catarrh,  nasal 

CongMtion  (bronchial,  pulmonary,  etc.) 
Bttflietlon  of  nasal  lepUun 

7 

1 

••  ••  ••  •  •  •• 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Aggregate  of  the  foregoing  tablet — Continned. 


DISEASES. 

Agencies. 

AgencT  boarding 
souools. 

IndostHal  board- 
ing scboola. 

Diaeases. 

Deaths. 

Diseases. 

Deaths. 

Diseaaes. 

Deatha. 

Clam  TIT.— DISEASES   OP  FUNC- 
TIONALLY GROUPED  ORGAN&- 
Continued. 

Qbdkb  m.— The  Organs  of  Respira- 
tion—Cuntinned. 

TllalnAAition  at  iiaaaI CATtilAcrfi. .......... 

• 

1 

Vm  nh  vajkTn&                                          ...... 

1 
52 

4 
97 

8 

284 

.1 

R 

1 

1 

ICnlatAxiH            .. .................. 

6 

!;";;:!. .1. ::::::::: 

Foreign  bodies  (in  hyoid  fossa,  etc.) 

HmnontvHis 

3 

8 

1 

83 

1 

10    

Hypertrophy  (tonsils,  turbinutt^d  bones, 

AtO  ) 

Xiarvniritis       .............. ...... ...... 

5 

1 

30    

(Edema  (laryngeal,  pleural,  eto.) 

i  icflBna        ........................ 

1 

1>liArviiiritifi 

175  ' 

74 

51 

9K 

3 

67    

Pleuritis  (nlenrisv) 

199                   S  1 

1 

4 

33  1                2 

Pneninonia 

426 

12 

1 

1 
4 

88 

41 
4 

95 

103  !                 8 

Rhinitifi       

8 

Trachitia                  

TTlAArfttion  of  n){cFlottifl. 6tc  ....••••.••• 

1 
2 

2 

; 

QthAr  diftMaiieA  oi  tliiM  order ......... 

0 

1 

Order  IV.— The  Genito-Urinart 
Organs. 

Section  A.—ObtUtrUal. 
Abortion ........................... 

2 

A  KsAARA  m ATnmArv 

Airalactla 

Albiiniiniiria 

1 

1 

Sxtra-nterine  nreenanc  v 

2 
15 

1 
15 

1 

■*...*.*l 

1 

r*'"    *** 

Galactorrh(Ka 

::.l:. ...:... 

Hemorrbaire.  DOst iNirt uni  .............. 

1 

Hvdrorrh(i;a  f  false  waUT*) 

1 
4 

Inertia.  iit<irine 

1 

Inflammation,  maraniarv 

11 
21 

1 

Momint;  sickness  (voniitin;;  of  pr«j^- 
nancv) 

1 

4 

1 

Premature  labor 

9 

1 

1 

1 

Presentat  ionn.  natural 

122 
10 

I 

1 

RetnincHl  nlaconta . 

Still  birth 

5 

1 

1 

181 

2 

1 

1 

5 

1            ^  ^ 

Section  B.—Oynceeological. 

Abscess  (pelvic,  vulyo-vaginal) 

Amffn"rrb<ea  r, tt r..   ,. 

\ 

15 

1 

16 

Anteflexion  (cervical,  otc.) 

1 

Degeneration  (oerviz,  uterine  mucous 

Distennion  of  fallopian  tube ' 

1 

28 

1 

Dysmeuorrhcea. . . .' 

246 

14 

2 

25 

162 

7 

10 

6 

4 

1 

20 

Endometritis 

Hematocele  (pudendal,  pelvic,  etc.) 

Hemorrhage 

4 

LenoorrhoDa 

2 
1 
1 

Menopause 

Menstrual  snppression 

27 

Peritonitis,  pelvic 

1 

2 

1 *** 

Prolapsus  (uteri,  vaj^innj) 

1 

Retroflexion,  uterine 

1 

Retroversion 

1 

Salpingitis 

1 

1 

Subinvolution,  uterine 

7 
6 
8 

j 

Vulvitis 

Vaginitis 

1 

Other  diaeiiset  of  this  order 

;!;i!;!;;;i;;!;!;!;;;i;;ii!;;;;; 

i* 

INDUH   AFFAJB8. 

AffngaU  of  th»  forttoiitg  tatlu— Contianed. 
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674  BEPORT  OF  THE  8BCKETART  OF  THE   INTERIOR. 

Aggregate  of  the  foregoing  (ob(e«— Coutioaed. 


Ag™oi«. 

^'""'.'=.^„^t"""« 

Indoilrtal  bowd- 

Dl.™,a», 

D«ilba. 

Pi.™», 

Doatbi. 

T.i«a«.. 

Xkatla, 

CL*8a  IV.-DI8KASEB  OF  SPECIAL 
ORBn  I.-Tb«  SKiK-ConllnDed. 

I 

It. 

, 

OBDtB  II.-Thi  Kii. 

13 

1 

7 

1,SG3 

T2B 

1 

1 

S 
42 

\ 

1 

1 

» 

\ 

ID 

2 
20 

3 

p^^^-!vit™,„j::::;::::::. 

i 

1 

»r:::::::::::::: ::::::::::::: 

3 
48 

M 

38 

OttDRB  III.-Thk  Eah. 

! 

IflHiuaaflobnifi 

7or«lgn  bodiiHi  hi  eilernili 
TDflUDnwtloD  (of  nurido,  ct 
""    meted  wmmen 


impiicted 


OtiUi... 


.-MISOBLLANEOUS, 

JDU  I.— POIBOMB, 


Add» 

Aleoliola 

AlkiliM 

AlluloM*  and  their  rbIu 

AneiUnlica.  «tc 

AaphTxiatiCFii  by  carbon  dioxide,  ori 

Hi-UIssndtliBlruIl* 

Wmmel«l« 

Plmils  

PoIwmnaK  Muf  imd  bttM 

PtomkinM  Mid  loxAlbutdvjia 

Oiton  n Sdhoicai^ 

aietitK  A-Bona  and  jaltiU. 

Anohyl«ls<flbFon>,oHwnB) 

DiiiocatloDi 


"J::;::::::::      1 
':::::;::::::E:::::: 

ai i'l M 
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Aggregate  of  the  foregoing  tablea — Continaed. 


DISEASES. 


CUL88  v.— MISCELLANEOtrS-Con. 
tinned. 

Obdxb  n.—Sx7BOiOAL— Continued. 

StetUm  A—Bonei  and  jointt— Cont'd. 

f  hirvatnre  of  spine  (angnlar,  lateral) . .. 
Fractures  (aimple  comminuted,  compli 

oated,  compound,  etc.) 

Sprains 

Subluxation  (knee,  lower  Jaw) 

Synovitis 

Other  diseases  of  thia  section 


Seetion  B^Ths  »qft  parU. 


Absoess 

Bites,  nonpoisonous 

Bums 

Contractions  (arm,  arVsries,  etc) 

Contusion  (bruise) 

Extravasion  (blood  intestinal,  con- 
tents, etc) 

Frostbite 

Gangrene  (acute) 

Laceration 

Nevus  (birth  mark) 

Piles  (htemorrhoids) 

Other  diseases  and  ix^uries  of  this  sec- 
tion, including  gun-shot  wounds 


Agencies. 


X/18vSBvB< 


106 

160 

2 

17 

9 


64 
4 

191 

4 

ao2 

2 
22 

1 
52 

1 
45 

183 


Deaths. 


Agency  boarding 
sonools. 


Diseases. 


19 
29 


8 
1 


80 
2 

32 
1 

70 


13 


1 
48 


Deaths. 


■ 


Industoial  board- 
ing schools. 


Diseases. 


23 
66 


2 

4 


32 

1 

25 


66 


1 

1 

13 


2 
61 


Deaths. 


8UKGICAL  OPERATIONS,  ETC. 


OPEBATIOKB.* 


Absdasion  of  cornea,  etc 

Acupreasive  in  aneurism,  etc 

Amputations 

Aspirating 

CSaustles 

Circumcision  for  phimosis 

Dilatation  (of  urethra,  of  anus) 

Divisions  or  direct  cuttings  (colotomy,  etc.)  — 

Enucleation 

Excision  (of  elbow,  etc.) 

Fracture  setting 

Incision  and  drainage  of  abscesses 

Licatnre  (in  aneurisms,  etc.) 

Llthotritv  in  gravel 

Tapping  (paracentesis) 

Other  operations,  including  extraction  of  teeth. 


DBATHB.*t 


Death  by  accident. 
Death  by  homicide 
Suicide 


BIBTH8.t 


Hale 

Female 

Indians 

Half-breeds 
Whites 


VACCINATED. 


Sncoeasftdlv — 
Unancoessmlly. 


Agencies. 


2 

2 

17 
4 
4 

1 
4 
4 
G 
1 

14 
8 
1 
1 
3 

54 


81 

14 
6 


1,049 

1,096 

1,796 

330 

19 


706 
229 


Agency 

boarding 

schools. 


2 
1 
1 


Industrial 
boarding 
schools. 


2 
i 


2 

4 


2 

i' 


377 
109 


960 
244 


*  Not  included  in  aggregate  of  diseases  and  deaths. 

fThis  table  shows  only  births  and  deaths  reported  by  the  agency  n^ysicians.  For  births  and 
dfiiatiis  as  reported  Vy  agents,  including  agencies  where  there  are  no  physicians,  see  table,  pages 
56810  684. 


676  EEPOBT   OF   THE   8E0BBTABT   OF   THE    INTEBIOB. 

Aggngatt  4/  tk»  fortgolmf  takltt — ContiniMd. 


1 

1 

r^ 

BeanltA. 

Tnkraiilck 
or  injnnd 
during 

DmUu. 

J 

s   1 

Ae»d 

Sy«rm. 

Ill 

H 

a 

i 

1 

? 

ll 

§ 

1 

a 

1 

10,  MS 

""l-'-i- 

7,383 
t.U- 

■  n.i  „- 

1.23! 

lU 

1S.4H  18,387 
3.SM     3,B7S 

!,« 

^ES.""""'"'' 

31i- 

iDdiutrM   bouillDtc 
■chooli 

2.J  2.^\-  m 

152 

"H 

1 

' 

'SidulTaaf  SatOmalw  *ad>at  nwutreaa  (of  Switee)  dUoouUnUBdi  3  M  Slullon  annor  b< 
iuMliaal,  udlof  Binta  Va  Indutrfal  whwil  omlttad  beoviw  iDOonpUto,  Mlnalti  f  4t  P>1 
•ohool  feruifamd  to  agonoj  lohool. 


baud. 
C.  X.  P.,  jr.  D. 


PROPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED  IN 
CHICAGO,  ILL.,  tINDER  ADVERTISEMENT 

OF  APRIL  10,  1894, 


FOK 


FURNISHING  SUPPLIES 


AXD 


TMNSPOETATION  OF  SAME, 

VOB 

THE  INDIAN  SERVICE. 


FOB  FISCAL  YEAB  1895. 


877 


i  REPORT   OF   THE    SECRETARY    OF   THE    INTERIOR. 

AMracl  of  proposal*  received  and  ooMracl*  amarded  in  Chicago,  lit.,  under  adrer- 


f  Hon.— Ftgnrw  in  Urge  ^p«  denotM  nte* 


1 

P.,.„.,a.„.„. 

1 

t 

1 

i 

1 

i 

.16 

1 

Eh 
1 

•.ooo' 

Mil,  000 
Mll,360 

ii 
SfS! 

20,1>u<l 

iSJS! 

Ch>»P' 

CUoWoiEnuuClty 

^'.''io^^■^* 

SU.OOO 

8.075 

^» 

Minn 

( 

^ci^:;:::::;:":-:":::: 

Mo.. 



&lfl 

Colorado  Blrar  Anne;... 

Colorado  Ktvar  Sobool 

AgoDaj  aAid  tohool 

PhiBidz  Sobool 

Baa  CbtIim  Asmcj 


aOne-third  of  Uia  bsoon  to  be  dellTend  Septumber;  one-thlid  of  the  I 
ber;  one-third  of  tbotMUwn  to  be  delivered  J  mm  ury.  IBK,  or  later.    In  m 
entl;,  will  be  fumiabed  on  >  few  dws'  DoU«.  U  not  otct  S.O 


ranted  OTgantl 
»  U;  opSto. 


nn  to  Ibe  delivered  Deeem- 
<  of  an;  lota  of  bacon  bflinj; 
to  J&.OOO  poaDd  lota. 


raoiAN   AFFAIH8. 

MmmmI  V  -^I"^'  ^O,  1894,  for  fumitking  BupplUt,  tla. 
in  hara  been  Burardtd.) 

BAOON. 


«  In^u  emriet. 


1 

5 
1 

1 

1 
la 

1 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 
9 

J 

1 

! 

i 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

■1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

'•".» 

ia.B2S 

i.a 

t9.U 

.IDS 

.iia 

i.m 

1 

I      mwi    v-u 

1 

i.n 

I.B7   

1.00 

23 

1 

1 

«  All  or  tnj  part.  I  TbcM  price* 


rfAUDriD7put.$       detlvu  M  Cbliiiwo,  Kuiu*  Cltr,  orOmabtt. 
«If  an;  la  mutad  In  Jol;,  Angnat,  oi  Saptamber,  — ^-'-•^  " 


irforclearBMaatababiiilappBdaTbDiiedliiaalt.    VDl 


City,  or  On 


RErOBT  OP  THE   PECBETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 
JHtraet  of  prepcMlt  rtMlvti  and  wntroofa  avaried  in  CUoago,  il(.,  nmier 

[Hon FtgDiHlo  large  type  destto  nt« 


PolDl*  of  dellnry. 


Colondo  Rl*n  AnDCT ■ Arli. 

Colonda  BiTeTSohMl. 

Oolanda IUtot  AffpDOT uut  Sohml.. ..,..,. -.'.----- 

FwtUqlavtBcbMd.... Arii. 

8iaC*riMA|noi7 Am. 

SanCralo*  Anncyuul  School Arli. 

Bu  CulcM  So!k»1 Aril. 

SanCulo*  WblteUonnUlD  Apaohea 

Ban  Carina  Fun  Apachaa. 'White  UoiidWd  Apicbaa 

ttn  Cada  Tort  Apache  Sohool 

ICiiaclo(finSoTilhDni1TtoAgaDa;] Cala. 

Soatkan  Bt*  Agmcy Colo. 


•  Id  mw  01  two  dellnrlaa  when  rK)ulred.    Cattle  as  per  apeolfloatlonK, 

tAanqnInd. 

fin  ona  or  two  dellToriu- 

'IMIveriea 
teendof  Dont 
June  SO,  IBM. 

■In  one  or  tn-o  aauTnriM,  »  reqnirea. 

yMnntblrdellTerj. 

«D«li*ered  maatu;.    rriTllofre  of  |[miDg  a  «afficl«nB;  of  cattle  to  Bll  ai 
Dalinnd  ■■  roqtilnd.    FrliUage  of  gnuing  a  laffldeBcy  of  eattle  U>  HI 


ISDIAIf    APPAIR8. 
»dtertiMtme»t  of  April  10,  1894,  for  fiirnMinf  lupflitt,  ete.— Con  tin  Dad. 
bammnrded.] 

BKBT  (OB088). 
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..... 

Ml  r» 

Jti 



/1.BT 

1 

JIW 



(2.78 

13.W 
13.10 

ti.au 

13 

s 

M 

JniM.    CiMla  w  pur  ■psolfli. , 

f  CMtlB  ■OMrdiDiE  to  (pMlDutlaM, 

ta.BDifalmui;,  t3.aO;  Ma 

IWaakljiMlvan. 
nMiniUT.  fma  Jnl;  1, 1>M, 
nModUiIjdallveTiaa.    KatfT* 


ir  ilaaicad.  aaaiiinaBUil;.  Ibr  Inlj,  Anfait,  Beptamlm,  Oatubar.  Uaj,  and 

aarrloe  mar  Tequlre. 
—■^ ,5Si  r — ^- 


tloM,  waskly  d«llTaria«.  or  aa  ae 
Saplmbar,  Uetohar.  aad  Novau 
mai  April.  Ht  Har,  H-Ut:  Jnn 


c,  wlUi  prlTQage  to  graaa  an 
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Abttraet  ofproposaU  received  amd  eoniracU  awarded  in  Chicago,  III,,  vmder 

[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  donate  ntot 
BEEF  (GBOSS)--Continued. 


I 

a 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

10 

21 


24 

25 
ft 
27 
28 
29 


Points  of  delivery. 


Fort  Hall  Agency Idaho.. 


LemhiAgency 

Lemhi  Scnool 

Lemhi  Agency  and  School. 
Wild  Rice  Biver  School . . . 
BlackllMt  Agency 


.Idaho.. 


u 
o 


a 

0 

OP 


.Minn..! 
.Hont. . 


Poxmdt. 
250,000 


125,000 
20,000 

145,000 

21,000 

1,400,000 


■s 


a 
a 

0 

OP 


Pounds, 
9ff0,000 

145,«00 


1,400,000 


Crow  Agency • ••• Mont. 


1,500,000 


1,300,000 


1 


O 

O 

S3 

o 
H 


02.29 


Fort  Belknap  Agency Mont.. 


900.000 


900,000! 


O 

i 


Z3.10 
»*6.10 


g3,25 


{ 


a  Will  deliver  monthly  until  October  1, 1894,  and  then  make  final  delivery.  All  northern- wintered 
cattle. 

6  One  delivery  in  Jnlv,  enou;:;h  to  last  until  October,  then  final  delivery,  including;  increase. 

0  Any  beef  required  m  May  and  Juno.  1805,  33  per  cent  extra  to  price  named  ($2.27). 

All  cattle  native  northern  *IdaUo  and  ad^joining  States. 

d  As  required  from  July  1  to  November  1,  then  sufiicient  to  last  until  May  1;  during  May  and  June 
as  required. 

e  One  delivery  last  of  August  or  first  of  September.  All  cattle  native  northern  Idaho  and  a4Joining 
States. 

'/First  as  required  fVom  Julv  1  to  November  1 ;  second  sufficient  to  last  from  November  1  to  May  1  i 
third  as  required  during  May  and  June. 

Cattle  as  per  specificationH. 

Onefourtb  of  all  cattle  delivered  to  be  cows.  In  case  of  shortage  after  November  1  to  May  1  delivery, 
I  am  prepared  to  and  will  supply  such  shortage  if  called  upon  so  to  do  by  not  more  than  one 
,^    delivery. 

(7  One  delivery  to  be  made  in  July  to  last  until  November  1 :  one  in  November  to  last  to  July  L 

A  In  one  delivery  whenever  called.    Cattie  as  per  specifications. 

I i  Delivery  as  required  July  1  to  October  20,  then  balance,  including  increase,  if  any. 
^If  May  and  June  delivery  wanted  I  will  ftimish  equal  proportion  each  month. 
I;  As  required. 
Privilege  of  grazing  cattle  and  cutting  and  stacking  hay  on  reservation.    Montana  cattle  and  Mon* 
tana- wintered  caUle. 
I  As  required. 

mFrom  July  to  October  as  required,  then  final  delivery,  including  increase. 
A  For  any  beef  required  in  May  and  June,  1895.  add  33  per  cent  to  price  named  ($2.79). 
^  All  cattle  native  northern  Idaho  and  adjoining  States. 
0  As  required.    Double- wintered  Montana  cattle. 
p  July.  V  March  and  April. 

q  August  w  May. 

r  September,  October,  aad  November.  sJnne. 

«I>Member.  Cattle   as   per    specifications.    Average,  |8.4fiw 

{January. 
ttJTebniary. 


INDIAN    AFPAIBB. 
adttrHtematt  af  April  10, 18S4,  forfimUUng  npjiIlM,  ato.— ContinnMi. 
M  Ttilgli  •ontnala  k«Ta  bean  avudad.] 
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s 

ii 

1 

Ed 

i 

1 

1 

l_ 

•».T7 

j 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

s 

i 

s 

i 

1 

d9.IS 

IS.  SO 

•Z.SG 

4S.27 
<9.4T 

^ISS 

"S.gft 

•8,87 
,3.87 

hlVJ 

'3.a 

•  3.71 

tl:S 

11 

pS,M 

<Ft.OI 

u3.«0 
■  4. 00 
••4.10 
Z3.W 

'3.27 

>^s.v. 

*3.9K 

"3.oi 

10 

13 

i: 

10 
21 

m 

£4 

a 

18 
2» 

>Mo^7- 

(•AlnqniMdrromJalyltoSoTsmberl,  IBM.  thi 
•  Ai  mqalnd  from  July  I  to  Movsinbw  1,  IBM,  thi 
"any  iwtalrfid.  aarflquired  thea  dnrlne  Uaraii 

'— '  '-om  July  1.  IBM,  lo  Jane  SO.  IWS. 

la  boTD  and  bred  oaUla. 


7  for  bBlanoe  of  ths  ysar. 


iKadi^i 

j  'Fur  iSiT  anc 

I  'Aa  Toqmrad 

Doabls-iTiDtcirsd 
\  that  ma;  ba  aw 
'Aa  nquuBd  for 
AQorunt  "  " 
wtthimt  ol 
1,  IBM. 
fxAanqnlrad. 


9,  ffi'th  cho  taoreM* 


■afBolsDt  to  la*t  nntil  May  1,  IgSi. 


ithlj-. 


la  be  glTen  prior  to  Oa(»ber, 


tooSly. 


1  "A*  nqoind  DntU  Nonmbsr  1,  ISM,  then  enoagh  to  lart  to  May  1,  IMl 
I  "ICay  aod  Jaoa.  IBH,  aa  reqnlnd. 
i  Bid  la  fbr  Hontana  cattle. 
HHMbMf.    WUI  dellTei  wMUy  pro; 


uVetbaaf.  WooM like  to  oae  aUagSurhoni 
HKrtbMt  Dallraiy  aa  TstDlied.  113t,l)W  p 
•B«tkMC]K,ODtpnmd«. 


•t  aftaoy  vhau  nqolia^ 


REPORT   OF   THE   8ECEETART   OP   THE   INTEBrOB. 
AbttTMt  ttffropMoli  r»ettMd  and  eo»frael*  awaried  in  Ckttmgo,  fll.,  umier 
[JTon^-ZlfniM  la  Ins*  trpa  diBota  mn 
BSKF  (O-BOBS)— CoDtiimed. 
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Piilpi»i>rdeu™rj. 
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Fort  Peck  AErncy.. 

....Mnnt. 

1,(WU,«00 

i,aoo.<Mio 

as-roi 

dti.e: 



Tongne  Rtrsr  AgBDiy 

Law,  000 

i,ao«,ooo 

^'-Si"-"| 

» 

..K.  Mei. 

ai^.uou 

1 

U  !  Fnrt  SleTtDHi 


StuidlDgBosk  Ageiui>'..N.I)ak..' 


ON      9,*aO,*«0  a 


Chflyeiil 
OkU. 


ChflnmDS  and  Anpabo*  Aflone;,       !.DaO.ODO 


•3.G0kt.M 
•3.WiZ.m 


•4.00 
•4.I0I 

•a.  SO 


,   3.M0.00(n    9,soo,ooo.. 


ia  A*  nqnlnd  from  Jaly  1  to  Nrivembiir  I,  tben  tafflcltnt  to  lut  antll  May  1,  ism. 
t  For  May  UI1I  June  ■•<  reqalnd. 
AaktpriTlIeji<-ti>eriiH>  entile  orcuthiy  Maay  nf  themKinclestbatnuy  ba  Bwuded.    Dmblo-irlD- 


1 1  UoDihly,  HUd  if  accsptixl,  ukn  privlleee  of  oattlog  bay  «n  nMrra  to  pi 
I  d  A>  requlml  uuUl  Sovemlitr  1.  IBM,  i£en  enungb  to  tut  to  May  1,  1B6S. 
I  <  May  and  Juoe,  u  Tsqnlml. 


irol«ct  ddlTorlaa. 


tBid  ta 


calUe. 


u  in  Fflliruiry,  Uarcb,  and  April,  t 
ndeUTCTM'r«q^r«donTi>'ixtb  of  total  ainoiuit. 


id  bay  piiTlls|ce  of  tbo  te 
Bnal  dsUTcry. 


/  Ai  nquirvd,  u 

(•deatUe.    Ifacfeptsd.  vltbn 

Iff  At  reqnirfld. 
H  As  nqulral  to  Koiember  1 
t  A»  T«qa1nd  to  NoiMnbar  1. 
f  IhirfDgHayandJnne,  ISSS, 
All  DalTraaiid  double  wintemlMoa 

SlNattTeaaddonble-wlntared cattle;  JelivniM  montbly  to; 
(  For  oo»  dellTWT  Id  May  and  one  In  J  ont. 
If  accepted,  wtthnnn  and  boy  priTtlegeof  (benHnatlnii 
In  A*  raqnired  Trom  Jnly  1  to  Korember  1,  ISM.  tben  (uiHi:! 
n  For  Ma;  and  June.  1N6. 
e  Ae  required,  nntil  Notembvt  1.  tben  galUiileat  U<  All  tbe  oontuwl. 
f  A*  required  for  Ibe  enllre  year. 
MatiTe  or  donbla-wintered  oattle. 

iinthly,  or.tf  de»W,  Mminiuuthlj,  for  July,  Aagoat,  Septombor,  Oetober,  Hay,  and 


luber  1,  tben  all  required  to  May  IB. 
o  iMt  until  May  1,  I8S5, 


lo  according  to  epecLAontioiia. 
r  At  requiml.  ur  WMkly  dellTsiiei,     AJl 
$  Ai  required. 
■  HddUiIt. 


INDIAN   AFFAIB8. 
o^vertbeMAM  of  April  10, 1894,  for  fumithkif  *appUt»,  ala.— CoutiniMd. 
■t  wUoh  MobicU  b>T*  boo  kwudal.) 

BBXF  (SBOaS-CoDtbiDML 
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III 

II 
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.a 

IIS.BT 
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.J 



'IS 

r2.7e 

^ 

10 

:S:3S 

13.S4 

SB.  11 

IT.B7 

■        "     1 

n.w 

:3.i? 

3i 

*■*■* 

id 

■  unn 

,1.77 

9.4»| 

•Z.M 

>er  1,  19H.  tban  vauagb  to  iMt  UDlll  May  \.  itttb;  lixj  and 
Darth  or  b«r  la  be  deunnd  during  Ifay  ud  Jong.    VUl 


*  Dalinij  u  nqutndto  MoTember  1,  (hea  unlttekiiit  to  Uat  natll  HotI  ;  Mmyui'l  JaneMnqntml 

ilKgTMiad«ll«irbeafiiirs<|iilr«dfnna  JnlyllolMcambBcl,  ISH.althcrmonihly  or  HmlmouUil' 
UumnlHclantlolut  UDlilUaroh  1,  lUS;  beef  la  be  dellvand  by  Uu  lit  of  Deoambu. 
u  All  bMt  ooUad  for  in  U>nU.  April,  May,  and  JtUM. 

■  BatvHD  July  ]  aod  If arember  I. 
V  Batweas  Mayl  ud  July  1. 

I  To  b*  daiJTend  oD  or  befWe  Deoembei  I.  IBM.  In  net  more  tbao  two  dellverlea. 

>  Beef  «]l«ri  (or  later  tban  Uacember  1.  or  In  Uanh,  April.  May.  and  June,  I8BS.    Will  forulali  n< 
beef  at  tO.lT,  tn  not  more  than  Cvo  del]T«iaa  and  not  later  than  December  lA-  1R94. 

■Ai  reqiiLml  fVom  Jnly  1  "     "*"                              " 
June  aa  required.    Not  man 
notfomlslillayand.TanBnnl.   ...    _ 

II  For  July  anil  AngaHC,  1«M. 
■  yor^eutemberMid  October,  and  euongb  Id  HoTanber  to  iMt  until  May  LIB 
•  For  May  and  Jane,  IMS. 
MontblidaUTBrlea  aa  rvqoltvd.    Cattle  oortbar 
an  naarration.    ATaraiteor  bldolaimed,  (2.831. 
<  Aa  reqnlnd.  fuiirmcin[hacom  fed. 

{>  July  to  Novonbec :  delliary  aa  required  fnnn  July  1  to  November  1 ,  tben  sad 
tfay  1  ll»5. 
■  Hay  and  June;  dnrlaic  Uay  uid  Jane  M  required. 
Cattle  aooordlng  la  speclfloallona. 

■  Ket  b»r.    Iteuvered  lo  aceat  In  equal  qnaitera. 
■ForJnlv.  »3.«):  for  Aogust,  (3.10;  (OT^p'«mb«r,  October,  and  Sovemher.  M-fm 

n.iai  for  January,  taJHI;   for  February,  t:<.l)Ui   far  Maroh  and  AniU,  14.;  for  Uar, 
Vtm.    Cattle  aa  par apeoMeallDDa.    ATerasaprloe,  t^.ti  per  ovt. 


e  the  priTllflge  of  herdln£ 


10:  forJun 
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Abatraot  of  propotaU  reoeived  and  oontracU  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[NoTi«— Figurea  in  large  type  denote  ntee 
BEEF  (GROSS)— Contixined. 


• 

i 

• 
g 

Points  of  deliTeiy. 

O 

1 

u 

• 

o 

a 

a 

i 

^ 
« 

^ 

9 

1 

I 

• 

s 

1 

s 

s 

O 

• 

<l 

<l 

HJ 

^ 

o 
S 

Pounds. 

Poun(2«. 

1 

Ghereniie  Biver  A^enoy S.Dak..     1.200.000 

1,900,000 

a2.90 

03.9O 

K*J.90 

«2.80 

2 

^^'V^r^W  ^^HMHHnv    ^MlB  »   ^^^      ^■^■^^VPAM^r^V    •••••••••  M#W     ^^^  ^W^^  • 

63.10 

e2.85 

C3.50 

i*J.80 

«2.95 

dS.gO 

i9.70 
19.60 

«8.45 

«8.70 

10  3.50 

/2.20 

2*J.0O 

03.  eu 

m3.30 

y3.65 

nS.OO 

S8.63 

0  3.70 

>8.25 

|>4.00 

93.70 

13 

r3.40 

a  July,  Anguat,  September,  and  October. 

6KoTeniber. 

eDeoember. 

d  Jannary,  February,  Marob,  and  April. 

«May. 

/Jnne. 

See  renuurka  for  Pine  Bidge  Agency,  wblob  apply  to  tbia  alao. 

C    Or  if  tbia  bid  in  not  the  loweat.  and  is  not  acoepted, 
tfJoly.  I;  November,  o  Marob.  then  I  jriU  furnish  600,000  poonds  gross  beef  at  Crow 


JbAnffust.       {December,    p April 

iSeptomber.  mJaonary.     7  May. 

K)ctobcr.        n  February.   rJnne. 


« Jnly,  August,  and  September. 

t  October. 

tt  November. 

V  December. 

w  January. 

X  February  and  March. 

y  A  pril. 

fMay. 

'■June. 


Creek,  S.  Dak.,  and  650,000  pounds  gross  beef  at  Lower 
Brule,  S.  Dak.,  as  called  for,  at  the  same  price  for  each 
month  above  oifered  for  Cheyenne  Biver  Agency.  CatUe 
i, according  to  specifications. 
Average  $3.24,  to  be  delivered  every  month  of  contract  year  to 
cover  monthly  current  issues  and  to  conform  to  apecifloations 
governing  requirements.  iiiJder  to  have  the  privilege  of  puttiog 
up  hay  and  holding  cattle  for  winter  issues  on  reservation,  1? 
agreeable  with  Department.  Cattle  to  be  hav  fed  during  winter. 
Contract  to  embrace  any  number  of  months  to  be  taken  consecu- 
tively that  may  be  selected,  and  with  deliveries  each  month  as 
required  of  amount  not  less  than  monthly  issues.  Cattle  as  per 
specirications.  If  contract  for  this  agency  is  not  awarded  me  I 
will  furnish  600,000  pounds  beef  at  Crow  Creek  and  650,000  at 
Lower  Brule  Agencies,  S.  Dak.,  under  the  same  terms  and  at  the 
same  figures  as  specified  above,  with  the  exception  of  the  months 
of  May  and  June,  1895:  those  two  months  I  will  furnish.  May  at 
$3.40  and  June  at  $3.  If  monthly  deliveries,  as  proposed  above, 
are  not  satisfactory,  will  then  deliver  cattle  as  required  by  the 
Department  at  above  prices. 


nfDUN  AFFAIB8. 
aimrtitemeitt  of  April  10, 189t,  fw  fitmiikimt  t^tpUm,  et 
at  whlgli  oratncti  hm  Ima  nraidid.l 

BKEF  (QBOS^-Ccattniwd. 


,— Continued 
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M  dell  tared  Id  Oolober. 


(1  j^  to  Nm-eniba'.    Delirer;  ■■  nqnlmil  from  Jolj  1  to  Koramber  1,  IBM,  tbtn  lofflaiMit  to  but  l« 
■Hh-  utd  Jddb  u  nqulnd. 
CMiIb  ■awidlnito  apeciflcatloDs. 
*See  nnuirkt  fprltoMDud  Agoucj.  wbloh  applralM  tothia. 

SI  To  be  dellvenil  uTeqalted  In  July.  AueuiI,  Saptomber:  b 
•  DallTsr  toll  UDouut  aa  nqulnd. 
Qoulila  wlntared  or  naUva. 
('For  Jul;-,  Anpiat,  and  Septamber, 
•  Tot  Ootober.  NoTember,  and  Dacei 
■  For  Janngry.  Fabruarj.  <nd  MhoL,  IS 
i  I'For  April,  iliir.  and  Jlln^  18B6. 
I     To  be  mODtlil)'  dellTarlaa  aa  raqulnd. 
I  reaorvation  for  ««ttJe  to  b«  toriMd  in     "' 


conafdared.    ATeragaprJooolatmed,  i3.3875- 

"  Aa  nqulnd  dnring  Saiy,  Aninat,  Bapleinber.  October,  and 

"Aa  nqnlnd  dniiDg  December,  18M,  and  June.  IRK. 


'■Aarnqnlreddarliie  JaDDar;.  tTelvnarj,  March.  April,  and  Hay,  IB9!i. 

"UontUrfOTHioutEaor  July,  AaKiut,  Septaniber,  October,  aod  November,  ISM. 

"Hontbly  IbriDontbBorDaeembeT,  IBM,  aiuUnne.  less. 

"MoDtUyformonlbaof  Janaarr,  *■■  — 

"  A(  roqnitwi  from  July  1  to  Nova 

"DorlogMav  and  Jane  aa  requlrea. 
f  "Aarequlroil. 

"Monthly. 
{  *■  Aa  leqolnd  from  Jnly  1  to  NoTember  I.  then  infflolaat  to  laat  until  Uaj  1.   Daring  May  and 


wrirSi 


len  anlBclenl  to  laat  to  M 


Cattle  Kocordluii  to  tpeoifl  cation  a. 
BDeUverad  aa  reniilrea.    Hay  f«1  di 


■ring  winter. 

"Jannarj. 


Febroarj.         "Much. 

May  1.    Hay  fed  during  « 


doutJily,  fl 

_ToTani6er.  

"April.  May,  and  Jnne. 
••A*  tegoircd  from  Jaly  1  to  Si 

'■For  May  and  June,  delivered  aareqairad.    Hay  Ted  durlns  winter. 

"DellTeryaa  required.    Contractor  to  bave  privilege  or  humingoatUaaiid  pattlDC 

TatloD.    CMtle  to  Iw  hay  fed  in  winter,  It  neoeaiarj,  and  to  b«  aoooidtag  to  apeclUcat 

■Heptember,  October,  and  HoTember. 


RBPOBT  OT  THK  8BCBBTABT  OF  THE   INTEBIOB 
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dS.M 

iiS; 
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/i.» 

I1.M| 

Ii>3.U 

1' 

■a.  vol 

• 

.».7lt 

10 

^«.IM 

11 

S».JD 

!i«| 

Bee  nourki  foi  Pliw  Bldg*  Aj 


•fs.  \ 

!<JntTtol4oTember,deUTer;  *■  nqidrad,  bvm  July  I  tDVimmbac  1,U 
War  I,  IBOS. 
■Hay  uidJaDB  ■■  required. 
Cattle  ncoordlDg  ti>  epKineatlost. 
*SeenDurkiforI{a>«bud  AfleniiT, 
*Ai  nqnlnd.monUilj.    Doable  irintend  or  natlT*. 


IRDIAN  AFFAIRS. 
aivertUeatitl  <tf  April  10,  ISOt,  for  farnitMng  i*ppli«i,  *U. — Contioued. 
at  wUcih  oontcBcU  hBTe  bMD  kwudsd.] 

BBSF  (QKOSS)-Ci»tiDiied. 
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<3.K 
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rB.U 

•3.74 

•4.«) 

•S.4> 

•e.Ba 

'S.M 

•3.« 

•3.ae 

"9.M( 

;:|:H 

"3.13 

"2.00 

••B.<S 

-sIm 

«3.M 

13 

to  iMt  ddUI  Ua7  1|  dDrinii>  Ua;  and  Joiie 


I'llontldf. 
•A^nqalred, from  Jul;  1  toNoTSniber  1; 
entile  aoeonliDg  to  apeciacntloiu. 

•Jnly.  ■■DM«mbat.'*Uar<!h  Mid  April.]  I  vlU  fiuDlib  an;  amouritof  tha  bael 

itAugiut.  KJannarj.    >'Hay.  I     aa  alatod  abora  during  an;  month  It 

■'SepMroberaodOctobat.  I'Fabraai;.  "Jiuia.  t    ntoaaaalatad  (Oranyoraald  iDontha. 

■■  If  oTenilier.  J     Cattle  acoording  lo  ipeaUloatlon*. 

"Uoni^. 

*'  Jul;  1  to  Hovember  1.   U oatbl;. 

»  From  HovemUar  1  to  Haj  1. 

"Ma;  and  June. 

»  Jnlv,  18M.  ■NoTBinber,  UWI. 

»  Angaat,  UH.       "  l>ecemlKr.  IKM. 

"Sepleniber,  18!M."Janiiarj,lB95. 


33  higher  par  owt.   Av. 


I  Cattle  BimrdlDK  (o  apeolUc 
}    oaltndtar.provldaddeUTe 
than  mDnlLly. 


•■  Mo^y. 
■>AaraqBlr«d,Jiily  1  to  Noram] 
-Hetbeaf.    Thia  meaua  alaoghl 
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Ahstraet  ofproposalB  received  and  coniracte  awarded  in  Chicago,  777.,  iiiKffr 

[XoTB.— Fif(iirc8  in  large  type  denote  ratee 
BEEF  (GRl>SS)— Continaed. 


I 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


Pointi  of  delivery. 


I 

O 


Lower  Bmle  Ageucy 


I    Pound*. 
.8.  Dak.  J       660,000 


•8 

m 
i 


Pounda. 
660,00« 


m 

o 


a2.90 
b3.10 
e3.50 
d3.K0 
«3.70 
/3.20 


•SB 


E 


Ui 


Pine  Ridge  Agency 8.  Dak  .     4,600,000      4,500,000 


"2.85 
W2.W) 
»*3.00 
•3.60 
M4.00 
»»8.0« 
»8.»0 


3.20 

2.90 

t2.80 

i2.70 

it  2. 60 

{2.90 

ni3.30 

n3.tJ0 

08.70 

p4.00 

^3.70 

7-3.40 


500,000 


I 


I 


>  Remarks  on  Pino  Kidge  apply  to  this. 


In  case  bid  for  Cheyenne  Kiver  is  not  aci'eptM. 
Komarks  on  Cheyenne  liiver  apply  also  to  this. 


a  July,  Angost,  September,  and  October.' 
b  November, 
e  December. 

dJnuuary,  February,  March,  and  April. 
tf  May. 
/Juno. 

ffJnly.  t  November.  o  March. 

AAnguat.  {December.  p  April. 

iSeptenib<>r.  m  January.  9  May. 

j  October.  nFobruar^v.  rJune.    , 

«Tu  bo  delivered  in  AugUHt.  i>eptomber,  and  October.    Double  wintered  or  native  cattlv. 
(July,  August,  aud  September.  y February  and  March. ) 

u October.  z  April.  I  Not  to  Iw  conftiderod  if  bid  for  Chey- 

»  November.  »  May.  [•     enno  It!  vcr  is  accepted.  Keinarkson 

V  December.  'June.  Cheyenne  Kivcr  u])plv  also  to  this. 

•  January.  ) 

•Asrequired  du ring  July,  August,  September,  and  October;  the  balance  not  later  than  November 
1,  1894.    Cattle  raised  in  '\\  yoming. 

*  July  to  November.    Delivery  as  required  from  July  1  to  November  1,  1894.    Then  sufficient  to  last 
to  May  1,  1895. 

*  May  and  June,  as  required. 
'  See' remarks  on  Rosebud  Agency. 


•Julv 

*  August. 

"*  September  and  October. 

"Noveml)er. 

"December. 

"As  required.    Native  cattle 


•^January. 

"February. 

»* March  aud  April. 

1*  May  and  June. 


J 


I  will  furniHh  any  amount  of  the  l)ccf  ns  st.ited 
above  during  any  month  nt  price  as  stated  for 
any  of  said  months.  Cattle  as  per  si>ecidca- 
tionn. 


•Monthly  deliveries  as  required  by  agent,  commencing  in  July.  1804,  and  furnishing  continuonslv 
thereafter,  DV  the  month,  the  whole  consumption  of  s.iTd  agcuc'y  until  4,500.000  iwundn  have  been 
delivere<1.  Should  any  IncreaHe  be  cnlle<l  for  over  and  alMU-e  quautity,  after  the  month  of  November, 
1804,  it  ahall  be  at  a  price  equal  to  15  per  cent  advance  aud  00  days'  notice  shall  be  given  of  same. 


INDUN   AFFAIBS. 
M(  oj  AfTxl  10,  lSIU,farfumUhiHg  ittpplit*,  tto, 
ilnala  h>n  bean  awarded.] 
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11  a.  BO 
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-3.66 

•3.BB 

»H.80 
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■  """ 

'■2.» 
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"iis 

IS 

03.  so 

"B.TO 

liaiio 

"8.KI 

*•«.(» 

10 

'3. 80 

jaiw 

•8.20 

1£ 

"iw 

IS 

•*.30 

80 

"s.ao 

•«3.IKI 

<3.M 

i 

1 

1 

nqalnd.    To  haw  prlTilcge  of  holding 
'-'"  '( iiiio»«»ary. 

Nnvunber,  IBU. 


Tabahnfedtn  i>iiit«r.  If  1 

■•JnlT.lOM.  "S , 

"AngnUi,  UH.  "Daomuber,  IBM. 


'^ttmoTj,  Uarob.  and  April,  1SSS. 


„__ d  S«plomb«,  ie»4. 

«OoIabar,  IWt. 

OKaTsmber,  ISM. 

••JuaarT.  IMS. 

HFubraarr.  LM. 

••Uarcb,  iNlt. 

"April,  IStS. 

"UiT.  1S«S. 

•Jane.  UH. 

•A*  raqnired.    ■Montbl;. 

•I  U  the  dBliTor;  of  the  total  ai 

'■Aiabova,  eioept  tbat  deliver 
Ine  Bldve  Agenoy,  or  enj  pari 
ellvemfar ■ — •  ■'--' — •"■- 


putting  npbajron  reMrratlan. 

■  Hanh,  Iran.  ^  CaMlaanMidingtoapeclflcatlDiUi  Co  be 

•Ajlrll,  18W.  I     bay  f«d  during  wlnler.    1  f  dsliTer [e* 

"May.  IBH.     i     are  made  aa  reqoired,  price  to  be  .OS 

■<JinKi.lMt.  I     per  owt.  blxber.    Average,  •S.H. 

Bell  very  raoDthly  thronghout  the  year  or  for  any  term 

or  months  Uken  conaecntiTely,  and  oat  Co  lie  leu 

each  mantlt  tlian  the  amaiint  need  In  onrrant  Uauea 

until  entire  oenb-aot,  Inolnding  increaaet  if  any,  ie 

eompleted.    SemlmanthlT  dellTHlal  .will  be  made, 

ifdeaired,  for  each  ol  tiiefbUoiringmonlheiJalv. 

AneaeC  Seutembu,  Uay,  and  Jnna.   CalUeaocord- 

------TcljieatlonB, 

dflcatlona 


■graeablewlUiDepartaiuiit.    CatUalo  be  hay  fed  during  nl 

Cunlraotto  embruce  any  namber  of  manlha, to  betaken  coo 

lively  that  may  be  eeleeted,  end  dellvertea  each  month.  04  reqnred, 
ofamonnt  natleu  than  monCbtj'  leane*.    If  monthlv  delivery  u 


t  awarded  me  le  apportioned  equally  among  the  twelve  montha 

D  lo  be  menthly,  or  I  will  rumleh  the  entire  amount  awarded  at 

_  „      ,.  ..  lor.    Not  le»  Ihao  one-third  at  the roUawlng  moutlilypTicea. 

Dellvereiraa  required  dnrlnr  the  montha.    CUIma  the  privilege  of  peeturini;  cattle  and  pnlliu]:  up 

hay  on  reeerraUeD.    Cattle  to  be  hay  fud  daring  winter.    Cattle  according  to  tpeclBcaUona. 

«Jnly.  "Jannary.  1  Ah  above,  except  thst  dellveriea  an  to  be  monthly,  or  I  will  faruiBh 

u  > 1  "Febmary.        the  entire  amonni  awarded  at  Pine  Riili-e  Agency,  or  nny  part 

r.  •■Uarcb.       I      thereof.    Not  leee  then  anclhird  at  tbefollowTni:  monthly  pricea 

"April.         f     Delivered  aa  required  dnrine  the  monChii.    Clainia  nrlviWe  ot 
"May.  I     piuiturlngcattlennd  pullinjt  up  hay  on  reaervadon.    Cattle »  \ii» 

•Jane.         J     hay  (ed  dnring  wlnler.    CaKle  aceordtng  1»  ajvAAnattoDa. 


■■8«>temb«T. 
■Ootobar. 
"  KoTenilwT. 
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Jbitraet  o/prtipotalt  rtcetvtd  and  eontraelt  amarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  nnrifr 
(Ncm.— FlftiirCB  in  Urge  type  denote  ntM 
BEEF  (GEHSSI-CDDUoDsa. 
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Hne  Bidge  Agwu; &,Dtlt        1,900,000      4,SOO,«90        "2.8&    . 


a  Jul;,  Anfnuti  September,  uid  October. 


I'iDs  BlilMe  aii|>lr  to  tb<». 


pidsreb.l 

Iwr.  end  (^(aUe^.    Duuble 
uFobniary  vid  March. 
lAprtl. 


is;  J  Illy, 


■  Jkuiuiy. 

1,  lBWrCettlenitm.-<l'inM'yomiu(,. 

■  JnlTtoKaTember.    Dollrcr]'  *•  rennliol  rram  July 
to  Uay  1. 18H. 

•May  end  JiiBB,  h 


.ugaet,  Septoinber,  and  ( 


dred  or  uatice  catUo. 

a  b«  coDKldered  ir  bid  tor  Otoj- 
iaKlT«rl>eoor|ilei).  Remarkaoa 


arki  an  RMcbud  Agonny. 
Jjniv. 

"  KOToniber. 


'FobTiiut 

"Murebai 

"MiifuidJui 


Miin:b  and  April.  > 


•Honthl;  dullTerica  a*  required  by  agfDi.conimcncliis  Id  JiiIt,  I3» 
thenarisr.liT  Ilia  moptli,  tbe  nliolo  I'liriFiuniptiaD  of  enTd  ulti  uuy  uul 
dellrend.  flboiild  any  InoreiKe  be  nnllBd  for  ovrr  anil  abovo  i|uanUlx, 
UM,  tt  aball  be  at  a  price  equal  to  15  [ler  cent  adTBum  and  M  ityt'  mm 


DTDUX  AFFAIRS. 

mivtrHtmfiitoJ  Apnl  10,  XS94,  for  fitrnithiKff  tupflUt,  (tc.— Continned. 
M  whleli  MmtnoU  hkre  bem  awBidcd-j 

BS£F  (UBOSS)-CsDU>iMd. 
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v3.00 


!^    1 
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Pi 

••a.«a 

"3.  SI 


M«l.a3S.«2.    Ainqalred.    To 
To  bB  liBV  f«l  In  V.  inl-r.  if  dm™. 

■July. 


"Octotui 

"Noraulwr,  18IM. 
■tDeoember.  ISM. 

•  June.  18H, 


BEPOET  OF  THE  HEORETAKT  OF  THE  INTERIOB. 
At4traet  ^  prepaidU  rteilntd  oad  eotttraett  avardtd  i*  Chioago,  III.,  imdar 
[BoiB.'-ngana  in  Urge  typt  duioU  taut 
BXBV  (aBOeB)-OanUiiaed. 
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1 

it 

I 

I 

1 

BaMlHid  Axeuoj S.  IMi.. 

3,800,000 

PounOl. 
».AtM,0»0 

o2.8» 

^3.lo 

.3.60  P 
/3.B0, 

» 

ii 

s 

u 

a  It  PlDC  BJdge  afltor  U  not  wxwp 

1  Aogalt,  StpMnibar,  October,  k 

i'Deaaobti. 

«  Jftnoftry- 

/  Ftlinurf ,  Uwob.  and  April. 


ODdilloDS. 


ISS. 


FebrnATT. 

Munh. 

April. 

S. 

Ab  reqnJrcd. 
UoDdly. 
If  th«  dsllTerr  of  the  tote) 
tweWt  monUi*  »  requited. 
>  An  Id  >,  eioept  that  dellTsi 
July. 

8epuaib«. 

NoTcmber. 

tLuch. 


TBrieg  aa  required  MWb  Dnnth  of  tliB  yui, 

By  MielecWd  nod  HMrved  for  lua«  of  i«Mr- 
LtlDo  buef.  uid  to  be  not  leu  Moh  mcmth  tbks 
euuouatDHd  IncurteDt  lun«.  Cattle  to  b> 
eoidlng  to  ■peolfluttloiia. 

ATetags,  |3.28t.  To  be  delivered  STery  mootb  or  oontract  year,  to  oorer 
moDlbi]-  carrent  Unnrs  and  t«  CDnform  to  apeolflcatloDS  goventlag 
agetJcv  requirenioiitii.  Bidder  to  have  tbe  privilege  of  pattlse  ap 
hay  and  boldloK  cattle  for  winter  lunee  on  merratloD,  If  agreeable 
Willi  Depinmeni.    Cattle  la  liebBv  red  dDrias  irlater,    ConbvitU 

--*---lienconBeontlveljthatDiaybe 

ireqnired,  or  amonnt not iMi 
eriee  n  propoBod  above  U  not 

J required  by  tJie  Departmaat. 

CMtle  M  per  apeolflcatlana. 


Cattle  lobe  bay  rei 
rofmonthntobeU 
riee  eiu-.b  raontb.  i 

. ^ J.    If  monthly  deli 

latiiractory.  will  tben  deliver  cattle  ■ 


int  awarded  ma  la  apportloDed  equally  ai 
IB  to  be  montUy. 


D  e  and  u,  or  I  «IU  fOmlBb  the  entire  «mon 
Mebud  Agenoy.  01  any  pan  thereof,  not  leBB  1 

the  foUowlog  niDathly  pr" —  *-" ■ 


Clalmi  pflTl)t(e 

ca£e*uVput^ 
ting  np  hay  <■ 

(^m.   Cattle  M- 
cording  to  epeel- 
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^idvertUemeni  of  April  10, 1894,  far  furnishing  $upplie9,  eto. — Continued. 

at  which  eontraeto  haro  been  awarded.] 

BBSF  (GROBS)— C<mtfaiaed. 
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>•  July  to  November.    BeliTery  aa  reqoired  Irom  July  1  to  November  1, 1804 ;  then  sufficient  to  last 
to  May  1, 1886. 

1*  May  and  June,  dorinis  May  and  June  as  required. 

Cattle  aooording  to  specifications. 

IS  BeliverT  as  reauired,  with  privilege  of  pasturing  cattle  and  putting  up  hay  on  reservation.  If 
not  aeoeptea,  wonla  flU  at  same  terms  at  Crow  Creek,  Lower  Brule,  or  Cheyenne  River,  S.  Dak.  I»iit 
should  tne  hid  be  awarded  us  for  Cheyenne  Rirer,  S.  Dak.,  we  would  not  acoept  the  contract  for  Crow 
Greek  and  Lower  Brule.    Cattle  aa  per  specifications. 

"July.  "February. 

^  August.  'I*  Msrch  and  ApiiL 

>•  September,  October,  November.    ••  May. 

>•  Beeember.  *i  June. 

^  January. 

•*  As  required.  If  not  awarded  contract  for  either  Standing  Rook  or  Cheyenne  ' 
Blrar  agencies. 

••  As  required,  July  and  August,  1804. 

••  Aa  required,  September,  Cwtober,  and  November,  1804. 

••  Aa  required,  December,  1884. 


Cattle  as  per  specifications.     Average, 
$3.45  per  cwt. 


••  Aa  required,  January,  February,  and  March,  1806. 

••  Aa  required,  April  and  May,  lw)5. 

••  As  required,  June,  1806. 

••  As  required,  flrom  July  1  to  November  1,  then  sufficient  to  last  until  May  1. 

••  May  and  June,  as  required. 


Cattle  according  to 
specifications  and 
to  be  hay  fed  dur* 
ing  winter. 
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Abstract  ofpropomU  reoeived  and  oontraot9  awarded  in  ChioagOj  III.,  undm' 

[NoTB.— Figoree  in  large  type  denote  rates 
BBBV  (G-ROBS)— Cimtfiiiied. 
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21 


Uilitih  and  Oniay  agenoiea 


Onray  Agency 


Utah.. 
Utah.. 


Uintah  Agency • Utah.. 

Shoshone  Affenoy Wyo.. 

Shoshone  Sciiool Wyo.. 

Agency,  school,  and  issue  station Wyo . . 


Pounda. 
850,000 


450,000 


s 


Pmtnds. 
850,000 


• 

• 

•*■« 

—» 
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m 

« 

o 

9 

• 

!« 

» 

QQ 

t 

* 

0 

o 

a 

• 
1 
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1 

o 
to 
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a  9.87 


b8.00  n3.03 
et.93-  02.97 
d2.87      P2.85 


200,000 


450.000 

80,000 

094,000 

994,000 

484,000 


994,000 


aDelirered  monthly,  or,  if  desireil,  semimonthly,  for  July,  August,  September,  October,  Msv,  and 
June.  Cattle  to  be  aooording  to  specifloations.  850,000pouods  awardoa  to  be  delivered  as  fullowa, 
Tis:  450,000  pouDds  at  Ouray  Ageocv,  200,000  pounds  at  Uintah  for  Uintahs,  200,000  pounds  at  Uintah 
for  White  River  Utes.         **-•'»'  '       *~ 

fr  As  required. 

c  Monthly. 

d  Delivered  as  required  ftx>m  July  1  to  November  1,  then  sufficient  to  last  until  May  1.  During  May 
and  June,  as  requirod.  All  Utah-raised  cattle,  with  privilege  of  keeping  enough  cattle  on  the  reaerr*- 
tion  to  flu  said  contraoi. 

0july.  {January.  I 

osiptember,  October,  and  November.  iflSSd  ApriL  I  ^fl^®  ^^STSL^,*^^ 

XD^ember.  4  May.  |    Average,  $3.45  per  cwt. 

mJune.  J 

n  As  required. 
oMontlily. 

p  As  required  to  November  1,  then  sufficient  to  last  to  May  1,  then  as  required.  All  native  Colorado 
cattle. 

and  Jnne 
necessary. 


g  As  required  from  July  1  to  November  1,  then  sufficient  to  lost  until  May  1  during  Mnv 
B  reqnired.    Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  cattle.    Privilege  of  grazing  on  reservation,  if  n 
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mdverH^ewient  of  April  JO,  1894,  for  fumUhing  iuppUes,  etc, — Continued. 

si  whiob  contraota  have  been  awarded.] 

BEEF  (GROSS)— Continued. 


c 

Valentine  S.  Hoy. 

.a 

• 

1 

CO 

1 

5 

S 

0 

a 
< 

1 

Warden  P.  Noble. 

1 
Speed  K.  Staynor. 

• 

s 

1 

1 

e 

■V 

92.97 
r3.15 

1 

2 

3 

«3.50 
/3.10 

4 

5 

a2.90 
A3. 10 

6 

7 

i3.50 

8 

<3.00 
14.00 

9 

10 

24.10 

11 

m3.80 

58.07 
eS.OO 

12 
13 

14 

«2.00 

02.9425 

v2.i>42j 

ttM,74 

15 
16 

17 

'•                                                [ 

* 

18 

1 

u  2. 4975 

toXOO 
2  2.65 

V2.03 

y2.799 
2  3.091) 

19 

1 

20 

21 

r  Monthly.    Colomdo,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  cattle.    Privilege  of  grazing  on  reserx'ation,  if  necessary. 

9  Aa  reqiured  for  six  months ;  one  November  delivery  for  six  months. 

IDelivered  monthly.  Wyoming-bred  cattle.  464,000  pounds  to  Northern  Arapahoes;  450,000  poands 
to  Shoshones ;  80,000  ponnas  for  Shoshono  School. 

«  As  required  froA  July  1  to  November  1,  1894,  then  sufficient  to  last  to  May  1, 1895,  during  May 
•nd  June,  1885,  as  required.    Wyoming -bred  cattle. 

9  Delivery  as  required.    Wyoming-bred  cattle. 

wAs  required. 

jB From  July  1  to  November  1,  as  required  fhmi;  November  1  to  May  1,  one  delivery;  from  May  1  it* 
June  30,  as  reouired.  All  northern,  raised  cattle.  To  be  awarded  cm  or  none.  To  have  privilege  of 
grasing  on  Isnos  not  leased. 

If  As  required.  So  much  as  shall  bo  required  for  issue  in  July,  August,  September,  Outobor,  and 
November,  1894,  aU  or  nont.  Native  Wyoming  cattle.  To  have  privilege  of  holding  oaltlo  to  iiU 
contraot  upon  reservation  without  charge.  If  quantity  is  to  be  increase  over  that  specified  after 
November  1,  notice  to  be  given  prior  to  that  date. 

z  As  required.  So  much  as  shall  be  required  for  iftsue  in  December,  1894,  January,  February,  Maroh, 
April,  May,  and  June,  1805,  all  or  none.  Native  W  voraing  cattle.  To  have  privilege  of  holding  cattle 
to  rin  contract  upon  reservation  without  charge.  If  quantity  is  to  be  increased  over  that  siiecifled 
after  November  1,  notice  to  be  given  prior  to  tnat  date. 
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Ahitraet  o/propoMoli  reeeivtd  and  eonlraeU  wearied  in  Ckioago,  lU.,  tndm- 
[HoTi, — FlEun*  In  Ui^  *jvt  daaoM  ntaa 
BEEF  (NET). 
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BEEF  (MET)— Gontlnaed. 


Pointa  of  dellvoTj. 
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E.4T        E.!8'.. 
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«dNr(i*MMl  0/  April  10,  lS9i,  for  furmUking  «iijij>li«(,  vie. —  Cuntinu«d. 
la  hava  bnn  awardad.) 

BKKV  {H  KL'). 
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d  To  ba  dallTarad  at  tha  TarUa  ifonnUiD  RaHrratlDii. 
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Abttnat  (/jmpAMli  rtttipii  amd  aoafrMrf*  Mottrdtd  te  Ckteago,  tU.,  amitr 
[Non.— Wsore*  la  lar(s  *tf  lUMte  isU 
BUT  tQB0S8)-C«attaniad. 
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BKKF  (QBOiiSI-CiintlDiMd. 
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AbBtraei  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago^  HI.,  nnder 

[Note.— Figaros  in  large  type  denote  nOae 
BEEF  (GRDSS)— Continued. 
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Points  of  delirery. 
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Lower  Brule  Agency 8.  Dak. 


P<mnd». 
6&0,(K)0 
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a2.90 
53.10 
eS.SO 
d3.80 
e3.70 
/3.20 


Pine  Bidge  Agency B.Dak.     4,500,000      4,500,000 


"2.85 
»2.80 
»*3.00 
«3.60 
M4.00 

«a.ao 


03.20 

A2.90 

t2.80 

J2.70 

»2.60 

12.90 

m3.30 

n3.60 

08.70 

1>4.00 

93.70 

r3.40 


500,000 


I 


In  case  bid  for  Cheyenne  Hiver  is  not  act^epted. 
Kemarks  on  Choyenuo  Kiver  applj-  also  to  this. 


a  July,  August,  September,  and  October.' 
b  November. 

5  jS^S^'Febnury,  M-rch,  .nd  April.      R'""*'  »»  »"'»»  R'-^K'  "P'-'y  *^  »"•• 
eMay. 

/June.  J 

oJuly.  I;  November.  o  March. 

AAnguat.  I  December.  p  April. 

i  September.  m  January.  9  May. 

j  October.  n  February.  rJune. 

n'Vo  bo  delivered  iu  Au^UHt,  September,  and  October.    Double  ^'intered  or  native  cattlo. 

tJuly,  August,  aud  September.  y  February  and  March.  ] 

uOctuber.  r  April.  Not  to  be  considered  if  bid  for  Chey- 

» November.  'May.  >     enne  Hiver  is  ac'C«'plc<l.  Kemarks  on 

10  December.  'June.  Cheyenne  Kiver  apjdy  also  to  this. 

0  January.  J 

*As  required  during  J ulv,  August,  September,  and  October;  the  balance  not  later  than  November 
1,  1894.    Cattle  rained  in  Wyomiug. 

^  July  to  November.  Delivery  as  required  from  July  1  to  November  1,  1804.  Then  sufficient  to  last 
to  May  1, 1895. 

'  May  and  June,  as  required. 

'  See  remarks  on  Rosebud  Agency. 


■Julv. 

*  August. 

1*  September  and  October. 

"  November. 

1*  December. 

'■As  required.    Native  cattle. 


•*  January. 
'*  February. 
'•March  and  April. 
'*May  and  June. 


I  I  will  furnlHh  any  amount  of  the  beef  as  ntated 
!      above  during  aii y  month  at  price  as  stated  for 
any  of  said  months.    Cattle  as  per  spcci^ca- 

lionH. 


> 


J 


*  Monthly  deliveries  as  required  by  ageut,  commencing  in  July,  1894.  and  furnishing  continnonsly 
thereafter,  l)Y  the  month,  the  whole  ronrtumption  of  saTd  agency  until  4,500,000  ponndn  have  been 
delivered.  Should  any  increase  be  called  for  over  and  alxtve  quantity,  after  the  month  of  November, 
1894,  it  shall  be  at  a  price  equal  to  15  i>er  cent  advance  and  90  days'  notice  shall  be  given  of  aame. 
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4dMrM*«aw>t  VJ  April  XO,  1894,  far  farnithing  lap^Ua,  de.— Continnsd. 

BXXF  (OB0a8)-0«iUaiiML 
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■>ni.08S.tl3.    Ainqnlnd.    To  ban  prlTllcge  sf  holding  eMtla  and  patting  nphnjon  reMri-alJaD. 
To  be  hay  IM  in  winter,  if  neoeeeery. 
••  Jnly,  18H.  « NoTamber,  IBM.        >  Uarob,  18H.  ]  Cattle  anwidlng  to  apeciacationx  tfl  be 

"AnCiBt,  ISM.  »DeMiDber.  I8U.        "April.  1806.  I      bay  fed  iIiiriDg -winter.    If  itellTerlaa 

"Ssflanber.  18«.        xjauu?,  IBas.  "May.  ie«F>.     f     are  made  u  required,  price  tA  be  .OS 

"Ooiober.  ISU.  "Febrnary,  1SS5.         "June,  IWS.  J     peroirt.  bizher.    Average,  tS.M. 

1  Deliverjnionthlytbronghout  the  year  m  for  anyteroi 


"  Joly,  Aanit.  an 
"OotDbet.  1804. 
••NoTeniber,  UM. 


loanr.  I^etiruir;,  H 


eV  ^Vn 


.i^kin 


until  entire  e 


ot  iuuei 


ipleted,    SemlmontUy  dellTerlet  will  be  made, 

if  dHired,  for  each  of  the  following  monlbat  Jnl]- 


it.  September.  Uay,  and  Jnne.  Cftttte  aocoKl< 
be  d^vered  evety  montb  on  contract  year,  t( 


"FebmaiT,  ISBt. 
•iUaroh.  UK. 
••  April.  18B9. 
"UkT,  18SB. 
■Jane.  UtB. 

"AerMolred.   *HoDtliIy. 
•>  If  the  delivery  of  tbe  total 

"Aaabore.  eioept  that  dsUTt 

Pine  Bldse  Afjeney,  or  any  part  thereof.  Not  Ibm 
DdlTerefaereanireddnrine  themontbu.  "•-•--•• 
liay  on  teeeriratlou.    Cattle  to  be  hsy  fnd 

"July.  »■• *  ....1.. 

•'Ausoit.  " 

••September.  •' 

•■  October.  •> 


cover  moniniy  eurreni  laanea.  an^ , 

goTernlnf  agonoy  reqnlrenkente.   Bidder  to  hare  privilege  of  put- 
Ing  up  hay  and  holdiog  cattle  S>r  winter  iune*  on  neervatlon,  tf 

areeableviUiDopulmaBt.   CatU*  to  be  bay  fed  daring  winter. 
n tract  to  embrace  any  nnmber  of  montlia,  to  be  talcen  oodmcq- 
lybeeriecfed,  and  deliveries  earbmontb.aareqared. 


proposed  above  le  out  sBtiefHotur?.  will  then  deliver  cattta  aa 
required  by  tbe  Department  at  above  prioee.   Cattle  aa  peraped- 

ot  awarded  me  la  apportioned  equally  among  tbe  twelve  month* 
be  montlilj,  o 


111]  tamiab  the  entire  amoaut  awiirded  at 

le-thlrd  at  thefollowiug  moutlily  pricce. 

privilege  of  paeturin^  cattle  and  puttlu^  up 

r.    Cattle  accoidius  to  apeclScaUons. 

.H  alwve,  eicept  that  dellrerieg  are  to  Ce  mau(bly,or  I  will  furuish 

tbe  entire  amounl  an-anled  at  Pine  KIdge  Asency.  or  any  part 

thereof.   Xot  lege  than  one-third  at  the  following  moDthiy  prlcea. 

Delivered  aa  reqtilc-L-d  durinjE  the  montha.    Clainia  privilege  of 

EntiirinEcsltie  and  pulling  up  h^  on  reaarvallon.    tiat)UA^\n 
y  fM  duting  winter.   CatUe  acoetdlng  to  epbD^&oaUniin. 


BBFORT   OF   TEE  SEOBETART   OF  THE   INTBHIOB. 
AbttMUit  ^  pTOpeitilt  rwMlMd  a»d  eontraet*  aKordtd  in  Chfooya,  HI.,  WHdtr 


[Hon.— Fifuna  in  large  tfpe  di 
BBBV  (aB0e8)-C(mUniwd. 
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ffDAcamber. 

(JaooBry. 

/P«brti«ry,  Uircli,  and  April. 

IS."?;. 

iJnly. 

f  Aiurait  mid  September. 
tOotobcr. 


Uvorieg  u  required  saab  iDDiith  of  Uu>  jear, 


rnanth  of  tBo  jear, 


it  Imdm.    CatUe  to  be 


pMarob. 
g  April. 


■•  Uini^ly. 

■  ir  the  dellTArj  of  (ha  total  ai 

._  . — . .. —  tBoulred. 

■at  deliTnie 


'ra^n .        .     . 

■eonov  rouiilrenientii.  BiUdsr  to  huve  tie  privlleeo  of  patting  up 
hay  aod  boldloK  cattle  for  winter  laanu  on  reaerratlon,  if  agmabla 
with  DeparOnaot.  CatUe  to  be  buy  fed  during  wloler.  Coutraotto 
eiDbmcoany  uiimberof  montba  to  fee  takan  conmootlTely  that  may  ba 


leliveriea  as  propoHd 
la  a»  raqniied  by  the 


u  Aa  In  ■,  eioept 


lot  awarded  ma  la  apportloa 
re  to  ba  monthly. 


Jannuy. 
FebmaiT. 
Ifarob. 


ir  I  will  fnmlab  the  satire  ii 


bia  proposal  la  uot  to 

d  twD-Oilida  or  mon 


Hrequlred.durl] 
e  Pina  kiilgeci 


Clalma   priTliege 

oa£e  and  pot- 
ting up  hay  oa 

oonllDEto  ipeot- 
floaUoua  and  to 
be  hay  fed  du^ 

Inginntcr. 
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mdverHtemtni  of  April  20, 2994,  for  furnishing  suppUet,  eio, — Continued, 

•t  which  oontnoto  har*  been  ftwacded.] 

BBBF  (GROSS)— Contfamed. 
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5 
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'•2. 94 

»4.00 

<3.00 

18.45 

i9.70 

V8.40 

"3.64 

«3.31 

l'J.90 

103.26 

m».lO 

«3.10 

n3.40 

y8.10 

os.yo 

S8.00 

p3.90 

12.90 

94.00 

•2.80 

r3.00 

>8.00 

«3.90 

«8.4& 
•8.76 
•8.90 
'4.10 
•8.40 
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'■3.50 

«8.S7 

»8.20 

1 

»«3.10 

••8.00 

2 

»2.90 

•8. 2ft 

8 

"3.10 

•8.60 

4 

»»3.50 

»8.7B 

5 

»»3.60 

"8.60 

6 

»»4.00 

»8.10 

7 

»4.10 

••8.75 
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"3.80 

0 
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U 
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>•  July  to  November.    Delivery  as  reqnired  tnm  July  I  to  November  1, 1894 ;  then  eufficient  to  iMt 
to  May  1. 1805. 

>*  May  and  Jane,  dorinf;  May  and  June  ae  required. 

Cattle  aooording  to  specifications. 

IS  Delivery  as  reunired,  with  privilege  of  paatnring  oattle  and  pntting  np  hay  on  reservation.  If 
not  aooeptea,  woola  fill  at  same  terms  at  Crow  Creek,  Lower  Brule,  or  Cheyenne  River,  S.  Dak.  Hut 
should  toe  bid  be  awarded  us  for  Cheyenne  River,  S.  Dak.,  we  would  not  accept  the  oontract  for  Crow 
Creek  and  Lower  Brule.    Cattle  as  per  specifications. 

"July.  "February. 

"  August.  "  March  and  ApriL 

>•  September,  October,  November.    ••  May. 

*•  Deoember.  »  June. 

>•  January. 

••  As  required,  if  not  awarded  contract  for  either  Standing  Rock  or  Cheyenne  ' 
Bivar  agendes. 

••  As  required,  Julv  and  August,  1894. 

•*  As  required,  September,  October,  and  November,  1894. 

•*  As  required,  December,  1894. 

••  As  required,  January,  February,  and  March,  1895. 

•^  As  required,  April  and  May,  lw5. 

••  As  required,  June,  1896. 

••  As  reqnired,  firom  July  1  to  November  1,  then  sufficient  to  last  until  May  1. 

••  May  and  June,  as  required. 


i 


Cattle  as  per  specifications.     Average, 
$3.45  per  cwt. 


Cattle  according  to 
specifications  and 
to  be  hay  fed  dur- 
ing winter. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


AJmUraei  of  propo$aU  received  tmd  oontratUa  anoarded  in  Chicago,  111,^  undm' 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  x»tes 
BfiBV  (€ffi088)-Coiiti]med. 
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2 
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4 
6 
0 
7 
8 
0 
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12 
IS 
U 
15 
10 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 


Pointa  of  delivery. 


Ullitih  and  Onray  agenoiea . 


Ooray  Agency 


.Utah. 
.Utah. 


o 


PoufidM. 
850,000 


460,000 


Uintah  Agency Utah. 

Shoshone  Agency Wyo. 

Shoshone  Scuool Wyo. 

Agency,  school,  and  Issue  station Wyo. 


200,000 


1 


a 

s 


Pc^mdt. 
8ft0,000 


450,000  !. 
80,000  . 
094,000  I 

oM.ooo !: 

484,000 


s 

Q 

« 

• 

^ 

^ 

S5 

•3 

• 

0 

o 

S 

• 

1-9 

S 

a  9.87 


&8.00 
0  2.95 
d2.87 


994,000 


I 

5 


n3.03 
02.97 
p*J.85 


a  Delivered  monthly,  or,  if  desired,  semimonthly,  for  July,  August,  September,  October,  Hav,  and 
June.  Cattle  to  be  aooording  to  specifications.  850,000pouDds  awarded  to  be  delivered  as  follows, 
vis :  450,000  pounds  at  Ouray  Agency,  200,000  pounds  at  Uintah  for  Uintahs,  200,000  pounds  at  Uintah 
for  White  River  Utes. 

6  As  required. 

s  Monthly. 

d  Delivered  as  required  from  July  1  to  November  1,  then  sufficient  to  last  until  May  1.    During  May 
and  June,  as  requix^.   All  Utah-raised  cattle,  with  privilege  of  keeping  enough  cattle  on  the 
Hon  to  fill  said  contract. 

eJuly.  {January. 

/August.  j  February. 

0  September,  October,  and  November.  i;  March  and  April. 

a  December.  <May. 

mJune. 

n  As  required. 

o  Mont  illy. 

p  As  required  to  November  1,  then  snflBcient  to  last  to  May  1,  then  as  required.  All  native  Colorado 
cattle. 

q  As  required  from  July  1  to  November  1,  then  sufficient  to  lost  until  May  1  during  May  and  June 
as  required.    Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  cattle.    Privilege  of  grazing  on  reservation,  if  necessary. 


Cattle  as  perspeciflcation. 
Aven^^,  13.45  per  cwt. 
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adverii$€meHi  of  April  JO,  2894,  for  furuiahing  supplies,  etc. —Continued. 

St  which  con  tracts  have  been  Awarded.] 

BEEF  (GROSS)— Continaed. 
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r3.15 

e3.50 
/3.10 

2 

3 

4 

5 

a2.90 
A3. 10 

6 

7 

i3.50 

8 

<3.(K) 
ki.QO 

9 

10 

24.10 

11 

m3.80 

68.07 
03.00 

12 
13 
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«2.00 

p  2. 9425 
V  2. 9423 

15 
16 

^\[[[\V,\['."\'.\V.'.V^]][\[\\\\\\\\\\]\][\'. 

17 

1 

tt  2. 4975 

.........i 

18 

i       *    "        1 

W3.00 
a;2.65 

V2.93 

y2.799 
2  3.999 

19 

20 

21 

r  Monthly.    Colorndo,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  cattle.    Privilege  of  ^rrazing  on  resenation,  if  necessary. 

•  Asreqaired  for  six  months:  one  November  delivery  for  six  months. 

IDelivered  monthly.  Wyominff-brod  cattle.  464,000  pounds  to  Northern  Arapahoes ;  450,000  ponnds 
to  Shoshones;  80,000  ponnas  for  Sboshono  School. 

« As  required  from  July  1  to  November  1,  1894,  then  snffioient  tolaat  to  May  1,  1895,  daring  Mnj 
and  June,  1895,  as  required.    Wyoming-bred  cattle. 

V  Deliveiy  aa  required.    Wyoming-bred  cattle. 

ur  As  required. 

a;  From  July  1  to  November  1,  as  required  fhmi;  November  1  to  May  1,  one  dellverv;  ft-om  May  1  u> 
June  .to,  as  reouired.  All  northern,  raised  cattle.  To  be  awarded  aU  or  none.  To  have  privilege  of 
grasing  on  lanas  not  leased. 

y  As  required.  So  much  as  shall  be  required  for  issue  in  July,  August,  September,  Octobor,  and 
November,  1894,  aU  or  none.  Native  Wj'oming  cattle.  To  have  privilege  of  holding  cattle  |o  illl 
contract  upon  reservation  without  charge.  If  quantity  is  to  be  iucreasM  over  that  specified  after 
November  1,  notice  to  be  given  prior  to  that  date. 

2  As  required.  So  much  ns  shall  be  required  for  i.nsne  iu  December,  1894,  January*,  February,  March, 
April,  May,  and  June,  1895,  all  or  non4.  Native  Wyoming  cattle.  To  have  privilege  of  holding  cattle 
to  till  contract  upon  reservation  without  charge.  If  quantity  is  to  be  increasc4l  over  that  specified 
after  November  1,  notice  to  be  given  prior  to  that  date. 
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Abttrael  ofpmpoiaU  received  and  ttoKlraeli  amarded  in  Ckioage,  III.,  imitr 
[SOTE.—Flgant  In  largs  typ*  donola  niM 
BEEF  (NET). 
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d  To  t»  daUrarvd  Ht  the  Tortla  ifonnUiD  BeserTBtloD. 


REPORT   OK   THE   SECRETARY   OP   THE   INTERIOR. 
AMraet  of  propoMl*  reedtwl  and  Mufroot*  awto'dtd  in  Chicaoo,  III,,  lutdtr 

[Nan Ftgaraais  Uigs  tjp*  duiBte  nUi 

BBBF  (MBIl-OontlDiMd. 


Poinu  of  doUvory. 


Cbereiuie  and  Antpihoe  SobooU Okla. . 

OM«e3«hoo1 Okla. 

"~  Sohool Okta.. 

jLFawiiee.OtoaSi:boo1«  and  Pollw. Okla.. 

OtoeSobDol 

I    f  awaM  Scibool — 

FoDBS,  Fkwow,  and  OtoB  Pullee  Aganoy 

ftwand  Vn  aclim^ Ukla.. 

FlndTMD  School S.  Dak. . 

~   -reBehonl S.Dak. 

jliDSiibool S.Dak. 
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I    VaKmanw  Sohiol AVU.. 
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CORN  UBAI^ 
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St  Paul Minn..; 
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tt     Yankton  Agency  (for  si^ool) S.DKk., 

»  Tfnirarded  this  with  Ponm.  P.  £  O.  will  fiirnijih  at  * 

■Hiunda  at  thv  Ponca,  Pa 
d  White  moaL 
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Abatrael  of  propotaU  ree^vtd  and  coniraot*  mearitd  jw  Cfiioafo,  III.,  MiAr 
[Hon.— Flgon*  is  Unn  t7P«  dMoto  ntM 
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ft  Witb  oata  or  none,  one  delKery. 

(Sottleot  CoinapeoUencf  offlcan  tbei*. 
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.7e 

-I.W 

I"-^** 

■», 

1  lO 

""i'i 

"L'ai 

:":r.' 

;n: 

.»! 

•4 

';§ 

■Tif.  :■_..: 

s 

,- ;,:,. :  |,.:;,:. 

M 

...» 

LI? 

1      1      1 

•l'-|-v-1 1 hi-- 

1 

a 

s 

i 
1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

i 
1 
1 

1 

i 

= 

Eh 

1 

i 

1 
1 

1 

1 

l.W 

i.ir 

as 

3B 

/1. 10 

/LM 

l.M 

.yj 

1.80 ;        i.:to 

i.os 

onlr  at  pcdnM  vhera  a 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  propo$aU  received  and  contracte  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[NoTS.->FigurM  in  Urge  type  denote  raUe 
FL0X7B. 


I 


Points  of  deliyory. 


t 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12  ! 
13 
14  ' 
15 

i«i 

I 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

26 

28, 

27 

28  I 

29 

80 

31 

82 

33 

34 

85 

30 

37 

38 

30 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 


CcdonMlo  River  Agency Ariz. 


Agency  end  School 
V^ool 


School 
Fort  Apache  School Aris. 


Fort  Apoche  (for  White  Mountain  Apachee) Aris . . 

Fort  Ifcjave  School Aris.. 

Holbrook  (for  White  Mountain   Apachee  and  Fort 
Apache  School) , Aris..j 

Holhrook  (for  Keam'a  Canyon  School) Aris . 


I 
I 

S 


Poundi. 
78,000 


25,000 
75,000 
85.000 
26,000 


100,000 
60,000 

126,000 

85,000 

48,000 
85,000 

Phoenix  School Ariz..       48,000 


I 


*8  Canyon  School Aria.. 


San  Carloa  Agency Aris. 

Fort  Yuma  School Cal. 

Grand  Junction  School Colo. 


480,000 


'25,000 


50,000 
52.000 


Ignacio  (for  Southern  Uto) Colo..'    120,000 


Southern  Ute  Agency Colo. 


120,000 


-2 


i 


Foundt. 


S 

m 


3.08 
3.88 
8.84 


too, 


3ff,0«0 


48,000 


*  480,000 


33.000 


3.95 
3.85 
3.80 
3.96 
3.85 
3.80 
3.48 
3.38 
8.84 

8.06 
2.96 
2.90 


3.53 
3.43 


8.56 
3.45 

8.55 
3.45 

a8.03 
02.96 


2.05 
2.55 


33,000 


lilO,000 


8.98 
3.88 
3.84 

d.f»8 

2.88 
2.84 
3.75 
3.65 
3.60 
3.08 
2.08 
2.04 


68.53 
63.43 

2.53  • 
2.43 

3.35 
3.25 

2.63 
2.53 


2.42 
2.-J3  i 
2.15  I 
2.24  , 
2.08  I 
2.04 


1.84 
1.72 

1.72 
1.64 


'  450,000  pounds  for  agency ;  30,000  pounds  for  school. 


INDIAK   AFFAIBS. 
ad—rH$tm4nt  of  April  10, 1894,  for  fttnitiAti^  (kjijiHm,  «!<.— Continoed. 


i 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

J 

i 

M 

^ 

1 

S 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

i 

i 

i 

S.BS 
3.89 

3.  Ml 

11 

tM 

a 

A.  1ft 

«9T 

B.» 

S.M 

3.09 

3. 01 

is 

3.10 
3.  OS 
3.«l 

3.« 

B»S 

IBSS 
3  I3t 

i 

11 

12 

S 

S.10 

u 

1 

1.M 

11 

S.83 

S.79 
S.«g 

s.zo 

8.15 

a.ifl 

3.M 

a.  41 

a 

2.19 

a 

1! 

3.*e 

M 

8.11 
LIB 

3 

9.M 

28 

3.U 

B^IO 

3.1G 

LU 

;i 

1.BS 

s 

L83 

in. 

2.U 

a 

£.24 

3.9 

103 

1.15 

s-oo 

3& 
3> 

1.U 

3.  OS 

ts 

U 

M 
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AMraet  of  projiMall  rewtrad  and  Mnfracf*  airanfed  in  CMoaso,  lit.,  tiitder 
[KoTK.— Flgnrca  Id  teigo  typa  denote  ralM 
FLOUR  -CoDtlnaed. 


1 

PomUDf  aell'urj. 

i 

i 

• 
1 

a 
i 

1 

7 

i 
1 

ftimd.. 

!.1( 

S.O0 

l.U 
t.8t 

LSI 
1.35 

1 

i 

i.ei 

Is 

1 

t 

KoMFork  {for  fort  BRU>-Idnho-.       JM,0«0 

« 

ClilBkulia  (fur  KiawaJ ..  ..Ind.  T.. 
Elgin  {RirOHge School).. ..Kuu.. 

as.  000 

SOO,OM 

1:S  tS 



ts 

l.ft 

1.37 

i.| 

u 

t.47     L2; 

i.m    1.71 
i.M   \'.a 

1.43' 

? 

Lawrenc*  (forsihonll Kam.. 

Metawaka  (for  Elckapoo  Sobool). 

180.000 

180,  MO 
•.GOO 
12,000 
30.000 

!:g|  -"i 

M 

as 

«,ooo 

! 

LB. 

tir^ 

White  Qond  (fur  Hhool*  of  Gnat 
NMueha) Eana.. 

Broviu  Vall>;{for  Slisetan  School), 

1.04 

f£i  -1 

31 

n 
u 

3a 

Dntnit  (for  TChlU  Earth,  ate.), 

iit^  i.n 

37 

100,000 

37,001 

3.U0 

1.M 

LOJ' 

«a 

1 

! 

411  ;  ItetroltoTFu'kRtiiidXttiT'WhlM  | 

'      Earth.itfl.) UluD..       1M.C00 

47 

40    foutDD.  Delrait  or  Puk  Ripldt 

'     i     1 

'•I.SIW 

1           1 

M 

III' 

e  Sohoal,  U.OOO  poundK  for  Sao  and  Fox  of  Miaaonrt,  2,000 


nmiAN   AFFAIB8. 
mSetrtlttmatt  of  Ajft^X  10,  IS9i,  for  fwrnUfUng  titfplitt,  tte. — Coutinned, 
■t  which  ooDtnau  h&re  bosn  anrdML) 

FLOTTB—ConUDiwd. 


Pi 

! 

1 
& 

O 

1 

1 

s 

1 

3 
■a 

i" 

i 

1 

1 
1 

p 

ja 

1 

1 

E 

J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2.W 

IS, 

.3. 

S.Stl 

is 

i.3D 

i 

3.70 
1.BS 
2.  to 

2.S5 

.. 

G 
S 

LM 

"i'-K 

l-SS 

1.70 

* 

i!sY 

t.aiw 

s 

1.78 

1.73 
L.N 

:i 

LBS 
l.*«! 

SI 

IS 
2S 

..,. 

a.  21 

2.12 
2.00 

I.OO 

.« 

35 

2.M 
3.10 

9.01 

1.76 

M 

1! 

1.T1 

1.7! 

n 

1.M 

1.73 

so 

•To  Im  deltTOnd  at  Sstrolt  or 
ponndai  Rod  Ijike  Sohool,  0,000 
1.000  pooDdni  Wblta  E«rth  Scha 


pound  Fii  Wh 


lEonoy, ; 

JWIUVB 


Schuol,  Itl.DOO  paoDils  1  ] 


DJT  94— YOL  n 15 


REPORT  OF  THE   SECSETART   OF   THE   INTEBIOB. 
Alttnuit  of  profMol*  raewJMii  and  oontroeb  numrded  i*  CUoago,  tU.,  %*dar 
[Nora.— ngniM  In  iaigft  ^pe  dowta  lata* 
FIAUB— Cantlnnod. 


1 

PoioU  of  dolivory. 

1 

ao.aoo 
is,3«n 

XI,<IIM 

413.700 
40C000 

v'n.uoo 
aii.uoo 

»,4«0 

US,  000 

4.»13,  600 
2U,000 

*1.000 

to,  000 
300,000 

I 

1 

1 

- 
t 

Fo«BtflD(fur  WblU  Eiuth,  els.) 

Park  Rmpldi  (for  While  Eartb.  sto.) . . . 

.MIud- 
..Minn.. 

PmudM. 

xr 

1.87 

3.12 

1.T4 
l.OS 

i! 

a«H,»(M 

i» 



» 

PlMKlons    (GrMt  Norlhsra    Rallruiu 

depot). 

moon 

40OVO 

S-OS 
I.BB 

ts 

1 

2.K 
1.8 

.74 
l!l4 

B«n«w{f<>rQiuiow) 

.... Mo- 

■-Mont:: 

.u™t,- 

,Mont.. 

-Mont-. 
..Mont.. 

.UoDt.. 

ts 

«.04 

l.»l 

BlackrHtApnuT 

BlMlifootfroiBlockfeot  Ak™''J1 

BlKkfmt  meit)Ag™cr 

40,000 
S00.OOO 

» 

to 

300,000 
800,000 

300,000 
70,000 

43 

« 

BlMkr   t     D    h 

M 

CuciHle(ror  Fort  Ijhuir  Scboal) 

1 

IS 

1 

'1,400  ponnda  for  Uh1o«i  26,000  punnd*  tOrQaapaw  Ssbool;  30,000  ponn 


niDUK  APFAIBa. 
mdrtrHtemtitt  of  April  10, 1894,  for  fwnUiking  tuppltei,  «(o.— Coatinned. 
at  vUob  Mmtnwts  twra  basn  awshUHl-l 

FLOUS— ContiUDtd . 


M 

1 

5d 
5 

i 
1 

J 
1 

i 

1 

si 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

s 

B 

I 

l 
1 

i 

' 

1 

i 

1 

2.10 

X-SD 

lias; 

1. 71 

■  l.SO 

1:3 

i^J. 

CO) 

i.te 

l.K 

1! 

ts 

i.«a 

1.11 

1.7B 

1.43 
■I.M 

l.M 

IB 

I.OI 

11 

3.  SO 

l.» 

S.lfl 
1.8  J 

1.K 

2.sa 

3.  a 

, 

i.a 

w 

3.  so 

Is 

a.3« 

LW 

l.» 
l.M 

1 

t? 

ti 

2.30 

" 

0,000  pounda  for  Plus  ; 
h  Likt  pollM;  12,000  pi 


19,000  ponnd*  fbr  LMcb  Lako  aiuiultyi  l.TOO  poimdi  t<v 


ol;    19,000  ponnd* 
.•eeh  Lak>-  aohoal. 
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KEPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note.— Flgnrea  in  large  type  denote  rates 
FLOUIU-Continued. 


1 
2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

13 

U 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


Points  of  delivery. 


Crow  Agency Mont.. 

Caster  Station  (for  Crow) Mont.. 

Dorbam  (for  Blaokfeet) Mont.. 

FUUiead  Agency Mont.. 

Fort  Belknap  Agency Mont. 

Fort  Peck  Agency Mont 

Fort  Shaw  School Mont. 

Great  FaUs  (for  Fort  Shaw  School) Mont. 

Harlem  (for  Fort  Belknap) Mont. 

Kalispel  (for  Flathead  Agency) Mont . 


Macon Mont. 

Poplar  Station  (for  Fort  Peck) Mont . 

Bed  Book  (for  Lemhi) Mont. 


INDIAN   AFFAIRS. 
adtertitemeiU  of  April  10,  IS94,  for  fumithing  lupplif,  ate.— Continoed. 

FLOUB—ContSnlud. 


a 
i 

1 

1 

i 

' 

j 

1 

1 

H 

is 

1 

i 

i 

, 

1.23 

lia 

l.« 

LBS 

L7S 

I 

i.Ta 

3.10 

LRO 

LK 
110 

ISO 

1.U 

10 

lOR 

i.sa 
a.  ID 

1,0.1 
J,M 

I.8M 

L77 

2.1(1 
3.00 
I.«S 
3.10 

3.00 

a.  10 

i.o« 
aw 

S.10 

11 

u 

IB 
IT 

iu 

» 

23 
25 

u 

B.ae 

36 

at 

n 

40 
41 

101 

2.05 
LOO 
l.W 

s 

4a 

BEPOBT  OF  THE  8ECEETARY  OP  THE  INTEBIOE. 
Alitraet  ofpropomtU  reoelnad  and  conlrael*  awarded  tn  CMeaga,  III.,  under 
[Kon.— ngnra  In  Iirgs  tjpe  dsuota  rale* 
FLOUR— CiniUnaea. 


, 

PnlDtanf  dolicorr. 

i 

1 

1 

i_ 

4 

1 
1 

i:i 

1 

a 

1 

1 
Ik 

1.3* 

1 

Soubad  SUtian  (far  Tongue  Blver  Agnncy ). 

120,(101 

1.IW(I,0W 
OD.WO 

M,000 

uo,ooi 
i.ooo.ooo 

MO,  006 
725,000 

230,000 

1 

Tousne  Ktot  AgoDcr Mont.. 

W«.e Mnnt.. 

CbiulraDudHi»lirl1Ie<forPiDeRldeo)..N(ibr.. 

^^ 

8 

U 

« 

QwuB  (for  aeliool) Nglir.. 

l.BB, 

g 

u 

I  io.oon 
■  ,ooo.oo«> 

2-12 

l.M 

t.K           1 

Hiuhvillo {for  Finn  HI.1B6) Nobr,. 



9.SUU 

Ul  V.lontine((<,rRo«bi.U) Kelir.. 

T-ja,ooo 

a 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 
mdveTtttamt^tofAprillO.  1894,  fitr  fumitklng  luppliet,  tfa;.— Continaed. 

at  whkli  Dtrntneta  Iuts  b«e&  ftmrded.] 

FLODK— CmtlniMd. 


1 

1 

a 

i 

5 
f 
a 

^ 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

f 

w 

1 

1 

1 

S 

g 

■a 

s 

J 

i 

i 

1 

i? 

1 

S 

1 

9.1a 

'ffl 

LW 

1.M 

1:S 

1.91 

1.K 

LU 

s 

l.U 

it 
1.43 

IS 

u 

LBS 
LSI 

LM 
1.80 

.79 

I.S 

"i^ 

•L40 
LU 

,41 

32 

as 



IS 

m 

i.ig 

ST 

ISO 

» 

IS 

S.W 

as 

.^3? 

iiiu 

tS"-" 

w 

M 

•  BIda  on  8,000  Ilw. 

a  Pnvliteil  other  lain  bid  for  an  no 

t  provided  bta  for  Pins  Ridge  la  nc 


BBPOBT   OF   THE   SKGBETARY    OF   THE    INTERIOR. 
.Aiitraet  of  propoiali  reoriiied  and  amfraeU  awarded  tn  Ckteago,  lit.,  njider 
[Mora. — FlEoraa  In  Itxgt  tjpe  denote  rata* 
FLOUB— GoBtlnucd. 


1 

TointiDt  doUrnrf, 

5 
1 

1 

i 

1 

Cmon  School Nov.. 

BkoffijtWMtemSboBbonol Not.. 

Kanda  Apraov Nor.. 

J-OUHri., 
25,  WW 

30,000 

30.000 

2.BS 

S.§1 
1.78 

7.S6 
3,42 

J 

2.112, 
2.  DC 

8.75, 

1.77 

2!k 

1.(0 

8 

4S.300 

IS 

isi 

£.01 

2.H 

2.40 
2.» 

10 

AlbnqnwqdcSohool N.Moi- 

DqIm  Sid«  Tntk  (for  Jkarill.) N.M.X- 

«,ow 

1M,000 

100.000 

11 

100,000 

ii 

].B8 
1.77 

1,88 

1-n 

list 

2.37 

2.3a 

l.TO 
1.17 
2.07 
l.»7 

1! 

ii 

«J    «„««« 

Ii 

3.63 
2.U 

2.65 

2.10 
230 

M 

ST 

65,  OW 

38,600 
110,000 
20,000 

Kl.tl00 

116,000 

116,001 

BE.  Dot 

S3,000 

0.10 

IS 

B.D3 
3.03 

2.M 

1.03 

SO 

32 

15 

Emtom  Chemki-'' Soliiicil N.C. 

DoTll.  LMkt  AgentT N.Dok. 

DortULalieStatior  rfor  .Bcnoy) N.D.t. 

DnDi  I«ke  Station  (for  Fort  Tottai  Sahiwl) 

90,0n0 

a.!- 

90,000 

43 
43 

! 

47 
48 

1 

' 

IHDUN  APFAIE8. 
I  0/  April  10,  lS9i,  /or  fumUUitg  tuppllm,  • 
It  which  oontnela  ban  batn  awarded.] 

IXOTIB— Cantiaaed. 


J. — Con  tinned. 


j 

i 

3 
•< 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

w 
1 

1 

) 

1 
3 

1 

f 

1 

I 

1 

i 

j 

2i 

2.8! 

2.1)0 
1.H 

a.  to 

«,. 

a.iu 

E 



log 



3.41 

LOTi 

s.ou 

1.07 

n 

!^ 

l.M 
■  .HD 

1.31 

!!» 
2.81 

1.00 

i.-n 

IB 

2.80 

11 

a 

3.19 

14 



a.  IS 

K 

IN 

BO 

t:S 

S2 

3.40 

£.ao 

:-7a 

3.311 

M 

,,» 

37 

1 

llDl.tM 

2.00     1.40 
l.t» 

1 

3» 
40 

1.0S 

1.10 

ts 

xs 

..- 











3.U 

« 
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REPORT  OP  THE   SECRETARY   OP    THE    INTERIOR. 


Ahatraoi  of  propo$aU  received  and  eantracU  awarded  in  Chicago,  HI.,  under 

[NoTB— Figaros  in  l«:go  type  denote  ratoe 
FLOTJB— Continaed. 


J 


^ 


1 

% 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

13 

U 

IS 

10 

17 

1£ 

19 

20 

21 

22 


24 

25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
32 

83 
34 
35 


37 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
40 

47 
48 
49 


Points  of  delireiy. 


Fort  Stevenson  School K.  Dak.. 

Fort  Totten  (for  Devils  Lake) K.  Dak . . 

FortTotten  (for  Fort  Totten  Scliool)  .K.  Dak . . 
Fort  Totten  School N.Dak.. 

Mayville N.Dak.. 

Minot  (for  Fort  StovcnHon  School) .  .N.  Dak . . 

Oberon  (for  Fort  Totten  School) N.  Dak . . 

BoUa  (for  Devils  Lake,  etc.) N.  Dak. . 


RoUa  or  Devils  Lake  Station  (for  Devils 
Lake  Agency,  etc.) N.  Dak.. 

Bolla  or  Devils  Lake  Agency  (for  Dovils 
Lake  Agency) N.  Dak . .  I 


i 
I 

►ft 

■** 
9 

s 

o» 

Pounds. 
40,000 


20.000 
85,000 
85,000 

70,000 
4,000 
40,000  ' 

85,000 

125,000 


I 


s 


Poundt. 
40,000 


85,000 


9 

I 

CG 


p 


2.22  1.84 
2.10  1.72 
2.U4  I 


I 


2.17 
2.05 
1.09 


145. 000     *  135,000 


145,000 


Standing  Rock  Agency K.  Dak..     700,000       700,000 


1.79 
1.67 


Darlington  (for  schools  of  Cheycnnoii  and 
Arapahoes) Okln. . 


Darlington  (for   Choyonno   aud   Arapahoe 
Agency) '. Okla . . 


Guthrie  (for  Snc  and  Fox,  etc.) Okla. 


Kildair Okla. 

Oklahoma  (for  Sac  and  Fox,  etc.) Okla. 


Oklahoma  or  Guthrie  (for   Sao   and   Fox, 
etc.) Okla.. 


100,000 


450,000 


700,000  i 
32,000 


100,000  1.88 
1.78 
1.74 

450,000     1. 88 

1.7S 
1.74 


16, 000  ' 

32,000         t3tl,000 


a 


S 


1.43         1.03 

1.32      1.5.1 

1.48 

1.43  i       1.63 

1.32      1.53 

1.48 


1.43 
1.33 
1.23 

1.43 
1.33 
1.23 


el.  69 


cl.49 
el.  39 


• 


cl.54    el.29 


32,000 


17,000 


•  To  be  delivered  at  Rolla.  N.  Dsk. 
1 15,000  pounds  for  abDenteo  Shawnee;  15,000 
for  police. 


pounds  for  Sac  and   Fox,  of  MiHSouri;2,000  pounds 


INDIAN   AFFAISB. 

«dMrHi«ii«>t  ttfApHl  10,  I894,for  fwnitUtia  nppHM,  ild.~Ci 
at  irhith  ooDtmiU  hkva  ba«n  atnrded.] 

FLOTTS— Cootliiaad. 


1 

a 

2.25 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
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Sad  CuliHi  AE<'noy 

FortTaniiSchonl 

iRnaolo  (for  Soiithnrn  nte) 

GnUHl  JnncU..D  School 

Ronthoro  TIta  Apnuiy 

....ATii- 

Colo.. 

•1 4,000 

2.77 

s 

LM 

9.48 

1.87 

M 

a3.M 



o..si; 

r, 

Chlck«l«(f<.rKio»«A^n^) 

Arhuiun  Clly  (for  Kb*  School) 

.03 

a.™  1 

!1,000 

1.4:1  ?.:... 

::;;;::; 

ElcfnitorOHiHoSohool) 

Lawrence  Hrh'Hil 

Dotrofl  (for  Whlta  Karth.  oto.) 

FoMton  (for  White  Enrth.  Mo.) 

r«k  a.pl.1-  (for  White  F«th.  oto.) .. 

K?'^?.^T'^h™i:::::::-.-.::::::: 

....Koti... 

;:::Mi.m:: 

....Minn.. 

....Minn.. 

ST 
H 

1,000 

ONO 

ai 

1.3AO 

l.non 

1,000 

1.SN 

se 

ii":i8 

:"'::"l 

ttirhim  (f..r  llUekrcot  Agnnoy, 

IS  sJS^:::;;;- ■':;■:" 

IhltolaClty((lm«l.»,.,tl^-i.     '. 

OmiUuiiuiil  Wlnnobaei.  Ir^'l 

HuidivlUn(ftirPlBa}Gi]L.-"  .v..ri.  w 
Jlu-hTnlo   or  Chndron  (fi.r  i.w,.  I...l^ 

a^lf^r^T 

Biko  .for  wcto^shoViiiii;:  ;ti:;xii« 

Novnia  Ap'ncj- 

W„(»wortTi  (f«r  If  cvml»,  oto.) 

Woalcm  ahOBhoHB  AEoncy 

::::K!:: 

:"::Nflv:: 

a.7B 

H3.JM 

40 
41 

»« 

1 

I.MOO 

« 

9,ono 

i:j7 

■"a;M' 
3.sr 

3" 

1 

93 

3,i»i 
■■3,360 

i 

LOOb  poniid*  M  Fort  Apache  for  Fort  Apacho 


1  Bounili 
iiohooL 


.  at  Fort  Apaoho  for  White  Monntain  Apatbeai 


raOIAN  AFFAIRS. 
adterOtMetH  of  Afrit  10,  1S94,  for  f*ntU\i»g  nppUtt,  •lo.— Continued. 
at  vUdi  eontraota  Iwva  beca  awwdal.] 

SAI,T  (FIKS). 


1 
1 

i 

1 

1 

n 

1 

1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

1 

1 
1 

5 

1 

i 

1 

o 

1 

1 

4.x 

.1411 

1.U 

sieo 

i.i» 

S.3« 

i.e» 

a.  77 

1.07 

2.33 

•fl.^S 

2.78 

1 

3.(10 

ifcir 

•2MS 

2.M 

1.07 

» 

1.10 

i.ia 

1.29 
.8T 

t.'*7 

.in 

l.tQ 
1.16 

i.ia 

» 

1.26 

1.25 

»,ii 

2.77 

,s 

2:iG 
2.M 

1417 

1.39 

1.Z3 

LIS 

1.11 

ai.-js 

'"|.DS 

2.11 

].»« 

1.31 

,1  la  uaill  bagt,  paoludln  bunli  of  IMpoimdii,  eUh. 
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REPORT  OP   THE   SECRETARY   OF   THE   INTERIOR. 


Ah8traet  of  propoials  reeeived  and  oantracta  awarded  in  Chioa^o,  HI,,  under 

[NoTB  —Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
SALT  (riNE)— Continued. 


I 

S 

p 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
32 
83 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 


44 

45 
46 
47 
48 


Points  of  delivery, 


Albnqnerque  School X.  M(«x. . 

Meeoalero  Agency K.  M  ex . . 

Pneblo  Agency N.  M<>x.. 

Santa  Fe  aor  Pueblo  Agoncy ) K.  M  ex . . 

EaaUm  Cnerokoc  School 

Fort  Berthold  Ageucy 


N.C-. 


Fort  Stevenson  School N.Dak.. 

Chilocoo  School : Okla.. 

Darlington  (for  Chcyenno  aud  Arapahm;) .  .Okla. . 

Eildair  (for  Kaw School) Okla.. 

Oklahoma  City  (for  schooln) Okla . . 

Oklahoma  City  or  Gntlirio  (Cor  Sac  and   Fox 
schools) 


I 


s 

0 


Ponca  (for  Ponca,  Pawnee,  etc.) Okla. 


Ponca  (for  Pawnee  School) 

Seger  Colony  School Okla. 


Armour S.  Dak.. 

Cheyenne  Kiver  Agency S.  Dak . . 

Flandreau  School R.Dak.. 

Yankton  School S.  Dak . . 

Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency Utah. . 

Price  Station  (for  Uintah  and  Ouray) Utah . . 

Menomoneo  School Wis.. 

Tomah  School Wis.. 

Casper  (for  Shoshone  School) "Wyo. . 

Lander  or  Shoshoue  Agency Wyo . . 

Shoshouo  S<':hool Wyo.. 


Poundt. 

3,auo 

1,000 

200 

200 

500 

3,000 

1,000 

2.000 
15.000 

200 

600 

600 

1.880 

600 
GOO 

1.500 

500 

l.GOO 

1,500 
7,000 

7.000 

500 

500 

2,200 

2.200 

2,200 


I 


9> 


«e 

9 


PoundM. 
3,300 
l.OOO 

ilOO 


54IO 
3,000 

1,000 


eS 
CO 

o 

« 


fee 

a 

%* 

B 

5 

s 

s 

• 

Ui 

H 

< 

H 

6 

1.90 

a  2. 47 


2.67 
1.97 

1.06 
a  1.76 

2.17 
a  1. 9'J 


2.15 


1.97 
3.29  ! 


9.ro 


2.69  1. 
2.67  I. 

1.98  j. 


I5,000 

ooo 


1,N80 

"ooo 


AOO 
1,600 
1.500 

r,ooo 


1.17 

a  .94 

1.43 

a  1.24 


1.17 
1.-13 
1.31 


1.15 

no 

1.75 


1.42 
a  1.29 

1.38 
a  1.17 


500 
500 


9/iOO 


1.73 
a  1.53 

1.62 
a  1. 39 

1.73 
a  1.46 

1.5G 
a  1.33 

"3.' 27 

a  3. 04 
o  •>7 

*««  mm  I 

a  2. 04 

1.37 
a  1.14 

1.53 
a  1.28 

2.37 
a  2. 14 

3.87 
a  a.  G4 


1.37 


i.6r 


1.70 
1.35 


1.80 


I 


1.48 


l.Dl    , 

*2M't  I      2.95 


!    1.41  !. 
1.43  ,. 

i       i 


3.97 


WHEAT. 


I^mhi  Ageucy Idaho . 

Park  Rapids  (Leech  Lake  School) Minu.. 

Hlathead  Agency Mont.. 

Green  Bay  Agency Wis. 

Monomonoe  School Wis.. 


I 


2,000 

l.UOO 

40,  (KX) 

75, 000 

00,000 


!2,000 

1,000 

40.000 

7.'i,000 

00,000 


3.'^1 
1.75 

1.37 
1.47 
1.47 


a  Modinni,  small  sacks. 


mDUN  AFFAIB8. 

advtrli*eme»t  nf  April  10, 1894,  f»r  fumtihiny  tttfpliM,  tie. — Continaed. 
U  hum  bMD  kwud«d.] 

SALT  (FmiJ-ContlBn^ 


731 


■3 

1 

i 

s 

i 

1 

a 

s 

1 
1 

1 

4 

1 

1. 

1 

1 

1 

3.(W 

• 

i;>a 
f  sa 

B 

1.M 
100 

i? 

16 

6  2.  TO 
l.DB 

in 

Ml 

M 

1  AA 

3.UI> 
1  SO 

s 

S7 

t.33 

i.to 

i.'4B 

3LN 

82 

« 

H 

» 

40 

3.T5 

TO        J  1.40  1 « 

TO        tl.tO  I «8 


b  Bid*  «n  1,180  pound*. 


•  To  be  ddlnrcd  *(  Sbamuia. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposaU  reoeived  and  eontraets  awarded  in  Chicago,  III,,  under  advert 

rNoTE.—Fignres  in  large  type  denote  rmtes 


From. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


I 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
]0 
U 

la 

18 
]4 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
90 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
40 
60 
51 
52 
58 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
50 
60 
61 
62 
68 
64 
65 
66 
67 


To- 


Bowle AriB. 

CaiM  Grande Ariz. 

Colorado  Riyer  Agency Arias. 

Fort  Apache Aria. 

FortMojave AriE. 

Holbrook Ariz. 

Phoenix Aria. 

San  Carlos  Agency Ariz. 

Ager Cal . 

Colton Cal. 

Colorado  River  Spur.  Fort  Ynina Cal. 

Uoopa  Valloy  Agency Cal. 

PerrlB Cnl. 

Portorvllle Cnl. 

Bonnd  Valley  Agency Cal. 

Ban  Francisi'o <-al. 

Fort  Lewis (;olo. 

Grand  Junction Colo. 

Heaper  ua Colo . 

Ignacio Colo. 

Biamarck N.  Dak. 

DevirsLako  Agency N.  Dak. 

Fort  Berthoia  Agency N.  Dak. 

Fort  Stevenson  Kivcr  Landing N.  Dak. 

FortTotten N.Dak. 

Mandan N.Dak. 

Minot N.Dak. 

Holla N.Dak. 

Standing  Rock  Agency N.  Dak . 

Armour 8.  Dak. 

Chamberlain S.  Dak . 

Crow  Creek  Agency 8.  Dak. 

Flandrean *. S.  Dak . 

Cheyenne  lU ver  Agency S.  1  )ak . 

Lower  Brule  Agency S.  1  »ak . 

Pierre S.  Dak. 

Ponca  Creek  iHsno  Station* S.  Dak. 

Yankton  A  gency S.  Dak . 

Blackfoot Iflaho. 

Fort  Lapwai Idaho. 

Lewinton Idaho. 

Roaa  Fork Idaho. 

Chicago III. 

Chickaaha Ind.T. 

Minco Ind.T. 

MuHCogee In  d.  T . 

Darlingtmi Okla. 

Guthrie Okla. 

Kildair Okla. 

Kiowa  Agency Okla. 

Oklahoma  City Okla. 

Ponca Okla. 

Rod  Rock Okla. 

Sioux  City Iowa. 

ArkansaaCity Kans. 

Caldwell Kans. 

Cale Kant*. 

Blgin Kana. 

Hoyt Kana. 

Lawrence Kana. 

Netawaka Kana. 

White  Cloud Kana. 

Mount  Pleaaant Mich. 

Brown's  Valley Minn. 

Detroit Minn. 

Dnluth Minn. 

Fosaton Minn. 

Park  Rapids Minn. 

Pi|M*Mtone Minn. 


« 

,2 
So 

■ 


a9,40 

a3.22 
<f4.77 

/4.:iy 

d4. 17 
a  3. 41 
A  3. 03 
'3.33 
4.27 
h  n.  83 
/t3.0:) 
46.77 
A3. 83 
A3. 03 


<\ 


h  3. 77 
m  3.  f>4 
o2.03 
p  3. 42 
1)3.22 


h  1. 30 
ql.W 
q  2.  (W 

rl.OH 

rl.33 

rl.34 

«1.4N 

rL07 
rl.ll 

ml.  41 

r.9l 

a1.29 

ml.T)! 

rl.2rt 

Hi.  45 

hi  Ml 

h  2. «{ 

k2.n 

A  2. 03 

n.3» 

al.l4 

al.16 
al.43 
al.14 
01.47 
al.49 

p|.:iN 

al.47 

a  1.47 

al.47 

.65 

r].*JM 


a  1.38 
rl.2« 

r.07 
n.88 

n.Ol 

n.85 
n.6<l 
rl.03 

a.  03 


at.17 

al.04 


m 

Ha 


62.63 
&.t.04 
«4.tfN 

<;4.og 
♦74.34 

bXM 

e4.m 
C3.72 
e3.r)9 

jeMH 

e3.7H 
C4.38 

4.19 


j  a.  Ks 
j3.a4 


2 

e2.05 
C3.40 


e4.40 
«4.1T 

e  3. 31) 

e3.76 

e8.40 

e4.25 

«3.70 

e3.70 

e7.50 

98.80 

e4.45 

07.50 

e4.00 

n4.00 

n3.70 

n3.60 

n3.28 

M.19 

bl.20 

M.AN 

6l.t20 

M.10 

61.35 
(1.45 

61.50 
61.06 
1.11 

l.:tH 

6.1»4 

6 1. 28 

62.'^N 

61.40 

C2.60 

c3. 17 

0  2.08 

e2.60 

n.SO 

nl.35 

.  nl.35 

nl.40 

35 

nl.4J 

fil.55 
n].;t9 

nl.42 
n1.4J 

6.90 
61.20 

6 1.  :irt 

61 
61 


e2.60 
e3.21 


6 
6 

6 
6 


till.  3' 
71  1.4.1 


35 
30 


6.99 

6.92 

6.80 

6.85 

to. 68 

6.00 

6.02 

6.60 

61.23 

61.06 

6.85 


<'3.33 
e3.57 


eS.IO 
«3.IO 
e3.60 


e3.90 
C3.70 


«;3.40 
fi  .3.^15 
n9.9ta 
n3.t>0 

n  *J.HN 

nl.10 

nl.ir 


nl.OW 

nl.27 
nl..33 


nl.03 

nl.ll 


a 


gS.ai 


n.91 


nl.93 


n2.56 


n3.65 

fi2.59 

.30 

61.1*J 

61.17 

61.60 

61.1*^ 

61.54 

61.48 

61.50 

61.40 

61.40 

61.43 

nl.05 

nl.30 

nl..30 

nl.30 

nl.*2N 

n.90 

n.OO 

n.80 

n.M3 


n.9r 
n.89 
n.55 

nl.lO 
n.95 

n.OO 


•On  Rosebud  Reservation,  about  25  miles  west  from  Wlicelcr,  S.  Dak.  t  Within  30  days  or  aa  may 
be  required  by  the  department,  a  34  days.  620  days.  eSO  days.  <i30  days  to  tbe  Colorado  Kivar 
only,  and  thence  by  flnt  boat  learing  for  agency  or  schooL  e  60  days  during  aeaaon  of  uTlntkiB. 
/54dMfB,   /lOdaya.    ASOdaya.   <45  daya.  ^OOtlays.    i;50daya.    260  days,  as  long  aa  road  la  opM. 


IITBIAN  APFAIBS. 
MMtmtntof  JpHl  10,  li94,  for  fumitking  trantporUMon  for  tiit  Indian  aerviM. 


•tvUobw 

New  York,  N.T. 

SIODX  City,  lov*. 
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i 
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\ 
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f 

1 

^4 

i^ 

n 

3 

1 

1 

1 

na.O 

■  3.58 
V4.83 

;*■"* 

ftl.S3 

ill 

a.  43 

•li 

ia.70 

■  3.W 

■  3.W 

."tSS 

dS.BB 

ll 

iia.at 

(i3.10 

)ia.7s 

.V.?S 

A.3S 

ft.  IS 

'i'S 

A.H.I 

ciao 
«3.ai 

Hl.iiO 

hi!30 

» 1.  n 

»3.1> 

..DIM 

\i.-Si 

S3. 50 

tJWO 
ft.tOO 

ilS.W 

»»  JS 

'3.77 

.alia 

14.  »l 

n2.» 

O.Sl 

e^.HL' 

a  1.-17 

Si 

■  2. 27 

■  X.IH 



nLtO 

■  147 

»  at 

w  4« 

6.7i 

b.M 

u  Jl 

l-tM 

10    IT 

2.  DO 

.7D 

e!1.3A 

1II.M 

»3   V 

»I.»H 

'S 

<3.M 
c9.3a 

hS-W 

»J.lU 

cl.UN 

:l:ffi 

Si:  In 

IE    NN 

W.NN 

"'oa 

H1.00 

nl.UD 
nl.W 

n.H 
».7I 

1.1.0a 

61.05 

t.cs 

w.W 
(.1.25 

kI  oo 

II. 7S 

■  ^SM 

H   -7 

1.1.07 

nl.ffl 

»l.tT 

7.1.10 

''i  i! 

'" 



■•4VdK'«.    •2SdBys.    DSSdaya.    7'         .        . 
of  naTlntion  Diilj.    *44  dnri.     wlBdnye.     x32  diiyH.     yil?  ilayi 
tkasccbyflnttMatlMtingtiiriiKBiicjdrHbooL    iS2diiTi.   i37d>j 
*tJda;«.   'Md*;*.   •«  di?*.    '27  da;a.   •42da;i.   ^•!ld»;i. 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  BBCBBTABT  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 

At$tr*iet  nfpropiMal*  received  and  eontraelt  amtrdtd  to  Chicago,  HI.,  under 
[Kou — Tlgnrra  Id  Urgs  typ*  denote  nu* 
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<TI.2U el.lJ 

•Ob  SboaliDnsRiMsrvatkHi,  Mthejnnctlon  of  tbfl  Lltllt  Wind  and 
in  «  BDitturMtBrly  atreoUun  rmmSt.  StuiihoiM  Mluiim.  t  All  rail  p 
atSdMf.    AlOday*.   «S5da;i.   d^tOu*.   <%&sim.  /aodayt.   a3« 


igropo»ni«rt™™,  «bont«»i 
woeas  tmuporutlon. 
'3«dayi.    AUdayi.    <Md) 


INDIAN  AFFAIB8. 
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advertisement  of  April  10, 1894i  for  furnishing  transportation,  etc, — Continued, 
at  wbioh  (xintraots  have  been  awarded.]  • 


Sioux  City, 

lowu. 

Yank- 
ton, 
S.Dak. 

Rawlins,  Wyo. 

• 

■•-» 
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• 

w4 

■ 
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C8 
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1 

■ 

d 
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0 

6 

• 

s 
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t 

.a 
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5 

1 

xl.56 

61.ftO 

6.60 

e.rft 

e.60 

/1. 87 

/•i.09 

/9.09 

/1. 79 

/1. 99 

/1.63 

/1.40 

1 

.     .     1 

2 

y.08 

e.76 

8 

4 

*2.07 

t2.62 

a;  2. 38 

/1. 88 

A;  2. 32 

/1. 92 

dl.77 

t2.60 

*2.30 

/1. 82 

/1. 73 

zt.93 

«1.87 

U.51 

'.83 
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*0n  Shoshone  Beaerration,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Little  Wind  and  Big  Popoagte  Xirera,  abool  6 
miles  In  a  northweateriy  direction  tnm  St.  Stephen's  Mi^sioo. 

a4SdAyM*  620 days.  •26da3ra.  492days.  •18 days.  /85day8,  980day8.  ik46daja.  i444i9l| 
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as 

3 

94 

STS 
34a 

«.oei 

10 

'SS 

SOS 
8 
le 

ss.e)oo 

SSB 

1.S8 

io!<7 

I.JW 

i.sn 

I.U 

a.Ao 

l.K 
l.CS 

lioo 

l.»3 

10 

s.9a 

9.0S 

a.  It 

IS 

1.09 
3.U 

s 

i 

• 

.01 
.02 

ioi 
l.« 

1.00 
.M 

:!! 

:to 

1.M 

1.00 
l.St 

■l.M 

s 

I 

13 

3S 

1.M 

Chnir.,  md  Mat,  cImc  wove.. ..do... 
Cb»ir«.  wood: 

Bo«buk.4iplDd]«tobw:k.do... 

Office,  bow  iMok  ud  H1U..  Willi 

rod doi.. 

Chnro..  10  gjlon,  b«T.l  pitlera  «- 

Clotbtpln. c™».. 

11 

*.0B 
11.(0 
1.30 

DA 

M 

a.M 

iS 

1.M 

1 

W 



1 

•°.1t 

1 

« 

""'." 1 

INDIAN  AFFAIB8. 

MMMMf  «f  AprU  10,  lS9i,  ftrfunUMag  (vppIiM,  «to.,/>r  Dm  AAm  Stnle*. 
M  wUdh  MMnoU  h>YB  btaa  awaidad.] 

TDBNITDBS  AKD  WOODKK  WABB. 
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1 

1 

k 

II 

1 
j 

1 
•1 
i 

i 

1 

1 

a 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

J 

1 

PotaUord»li'erj. 

CUCDgO. 

York. 

Chi- 

ClgO. 

below. 

dSf 

ChkagD. 

City. 

I 

< 

IS 

S.00 

10 

!; 

•■•" 

A. Ml 

IS 

11 

iri 

ao 

3.10 

1.00 

a.  IS 

.M 
].«0 

L40 
l.W 

s.00 

i.io 

•1.18 

93.20 

al-M 

LIS 

1.00 

23 

s 

4.S0 

1 

8.«0 
4.M 
■1.00 

^n 

1  ij^ 

tl.U 

■\t 

-11 

S5.W 

AM 

.087 

.» 

41 

"■ 
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SEPOBT  OF  THE  8BCRETART  OP  TEE  IHTEBIOH. 

ruKNrnntB  axd  woodxit  t 


CLueNo.lO. 

! 

i 

i 
1 

PolnUotdoBTTy.     | 

Cblo«o 
Maw  York. 

^5r 

1 

DHki.    offioa,    nadlQB   tlH    aad   quUtj,    lRir1iq«d    ud 

9S 

as 
so 
ro 

97 

ss 

198 

1311 
.*. 
1«3 
149 
•O 

74 
IT 
9S 
18 
93 

99 

98 
13 

98 

90 

ILOO 

I 

D«skg,  ■cbool.  with  Hwb.  double: 

jj 

T 

9 

I 

No.S,  for  Mholana  toll  im™  old do... 

U 

u 

DenV.,  *'hool,  Uck  »iil>  for  donblo : 

I 

s 

ti 

B 

Daaki,  Hhool,  wiih  eenU.  tingle: 

No.l.for.olioUr.  iato21y«n.o!d do... 

Ko.  I,  forBcLotarslBlolSycanold do... 

iro.3,  fonrholftrinWlSjenrsold do... 

is 

IT 

=s 

w 

n 

u 

Deiiks,  ■chwtl,  bunk  naU  loi  ilngle ; 

w 

H 

*\ 

a 

a 

Oetkn,  MMhcn',  modlnm  iIm    and  qnililj,  barUped  ud 
onted No.. 

n 

tSI.K 

iiBg.M 

t30.M 

s3«.00 

u 

MuhlDH,  KwlDic.  Sinnr'*: 

VlbnUDg>biitUa.KD.E,<rlth  caver  and  mUchmcuU. do... 

TdlWa,  wilhMUoludaDU do... 

u 

{S 

■K«w  ToA  dtllTn;. 


IHDIAN  ATFAIBS. 

MfMrtlmMtl  <ff  Afrti  10,  I8U,  M/KrmUM»f  tmffUm, 
at  vUgb  oMitnato  han  bam  Awaided.] 

nTBSITUJtB  A  HI)  WOODRN  Ti 


1 

1 

i 

II 

its 

III 

1 

II 

1 

t 

i 

1 

i 

f 

1 

I 

FolnU  of  Jdlvery. 

j 

Chloago. 

Htw  York. 

0.4S 

10.10 

14.00 



X3» 

aso 

2.  OS 

a.DS 

S.I16 
3.06 

L» 

1.76 
l.IO 
LM 

Z.IS 
3.16 
3.M 
IW 

3.  DO 
3.M 

LTO 

S.M 
3.U 

3.36 
1.S6 

2. 26 
1.1S 

l.MI 

!w 

Ito 

1.W 

1:1 
1 

1.80 
1.70 
LM 
LTD 

.ao 
iao 

1.60 

.00 

:«o 

.60 

3.30 

a.3o 

l.M 
I.90 

■.US 

i.as 
i.sa 
i.aa 

1.BT 
>.» 

!.»• 

i.es 

1.9S 

I.40 
1.M 
■.M 

1.40 
1.40 

7.00 

1.T8 

I.7S 

1.06 
L6S 
106 

1.TS 
1.76 

LIS 

Lie 

L78 
L78 
L« 
1.06 
LB6 
l.» 

LTS 
L78 

1.66 
1.66 

> 

T 

V 

IS 

u 

^ 

B 

27 

20 

»l 

86 

26 

» 

S 

a 

8.00 

10.26 
82.76 

OT-as 

n.7s 

9S.74 

81.3* 

9rM 

ti 

H 

M 

M 
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BEPOET  OF  THE  8BCBETABT  OF  THE  INTEBIOB. 


^Mrool  9S  jptifpotali  rdoeived  amd  eoniraeU  awardtd  in  CJUeagOf  IlL,  umder 

[NoTB.— Flgnret  in  large  type  denote  ntee 
FURNTTUBE  AND  WOODEN  WASS-Gontlniied. 


t 

S 
4 


5 

• 
7 

8 
• 

10 
11 
IS 

IS 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 


SI 


r 


38 

SB 
SO 
SI 
83 
S3 
84 
89 
86 
87 


40 
41 
4S 
48 


Gejjb  Vo.  10. 

rUUnTDBI  AND  WOODBH 

coAtinaed. 


lieUieine,  doiil»Ie,  6 1:^  4  feet,  ex- 
oeUior,  cotton  top,  not  loss  then  46 
Ibe^eedbipecked  in  btirleps,crated, 
not  orer  4  in  one  orate Ko.. 


ICattreeses,  single,  6  by  8  feet,  ex- 
celsior, ootton  top,  not  less  than 
86  lbs.  each,  paoLed  in  burlape, 
crated,  not  over  4  in  ono  crate. No . 


ICeaenree,  l-peok.  wood,  iron-bound, 
or  all  iron,  cased doi. 


Heasoreo,    l-bushel,    wood,    iron- 
bound,  or  all  iron,  cased doi. . 


Hopstloka do. 


Pails,  wood,  8  iron  hoops,  heavy, 
stable  pattern doz.. 


Pillows,  20  by  80  inches,  8  lbs.  each, 
curled  hair  or  mi  zed  filling,  packed 
in  burlaps  and  crated,  not  over 
SO  in  one  crate No.. 


Bope,  manila: 
4-inch 


Boiling-pins,  U  by  13  inches,  exclu- 
sive of  handle doz., 

lbs.. 

do.. 

..............do... 

do... 

do... 


l-inoh. 
|-inch 
1-inch 
|-inch. 


1-inch do.. 

l|-inch do.. 

S-inch do.. 


■8 
1 

m 


•95 


693 


8 

toy 

14 


],550 


14 

lOO 
4,580 
7,930 
3,900 
9,900 
3,000 
•GO 
ffOO 


I 

i 
6 


1.44 


1.02 

.71 
2.30 


.461 
7.68 
7.18 
6.68 
6.68 
6.68 
6.68 
6.68 
6.68 


m 

CO 


n 


3 


4 


e 


Pointa  of  deUvery. 


Chicago. 


L40 
LOO 


1.63 
2.U8 


.65 
.72 


X85 
1.70 
2.66 
1.06 
8.60 

8.20 
2.15 
8.70 
2.40 
4.40 
.64 
.73 

1.85 
4.25 
5.50 


8.45 
8.25 


8.  SO 
8.00 


LOO 
.75 
.42 
.00 
.55 


l.ffO 


L70 


.70 
LOO 

LOO 
4.50 


.50 

.081 

.08 

.071 

.074 

.074 

.€74 

.074 


irora.~See  also  Class  17,  Hardware. 


INDIAN   AFFAIUS. 
odMrtiteniMil  of  April  10,  ISSi,  for  famithUtg  ttt^lUt,  «ta.— Contumed. 
■t  wtaloh  ooutnuiU  hava  b«(a  awaided.] 

FnXNITUBE  ANB  WOODEN  T 
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i 

pa 

1 
1 

i 

1 
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1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

PuinUofdelivety. 

au*^ 

New  York  or 

citr.aioDi 
City.  Chl- 

1 

3.08 

i!.3S 

3.93 

1.0i 

1.ID 
1.M 

3.x 

3 

S 

g 

n 

o.SO 

" 

3.»e 

10 

•«» 

i? 

.44 
.OTS 
.OTt 

.0«tf 

.oa« 

.OM 

aB,4T 
o7.« 

2S 



7.J3 
8.7! 

.07 
.07 

.08 

.mi 

t7.M 

. 

» 

31 

M 

u 

S7 

07  «  '      S«  " 

sa 

'.IS 

•  1 

u 

<Keir  York  or  Cbibi(DilaUT>iT. 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  8ECBETABT  OF  THE  INTERIOB. 


Abstraet  of  proposaU  reodced  and  oonirtLoU  awarded  in  Chicago^  III.,  nmder 

[Note.— FiguTM  in  large  tjpe  denote  niee 
FUBinXUBE  AND  WOODEN  WARK-Contlnned. 


I 


1 
t 


S 
4 
5 
• 
T 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

18 
14 
16 
18 
17 

18 
10 

ao 

21 
22 


Olabb  No.  10. 


rUBNITUBS  AND  WOODEN 

continued. 


Stools,  wood. 
Waahooarde, 


dos.. 

double  siiio,  in  bnn- 
dies  of  one  dosen,  with  2  oloata  2 
by  I  inch  each  aide  of  bundle .  doz . . 


Waabstands,   wood,  papered    and 
crated,  not  over  4  in  one  orate .  No . . 

Waahing  maohinee,  No.  8 do. . . 

Waahtnbs,  oedar,  3  hoops,  in  neata 
of  the  three  largest  ekes — doz.. 


Wringers,  clothes: 

No.  1,  "Universal"  or  equal  No. , 

No.  2 do... 


I 


Note.— See  also  Class  17,  Hardware. 


•g 


s 

0 


so 


405 


150 
116 

54 


13i» 
70 


I 

s 


• 

J 

• 

i 

• 

1 

1 

1^ 

m 

Ph 

y-9 

• 

e 

OQ 

n 

H 

1.08 
2.22 

2.;jo 

2.43 


3.61 
1.80 


s 

3 

e 
O 

M 
e 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


4.20 


2.62 


3.58 
L70 


1.75 
2.25 
3.00 
2.50 
2.75 
1.85 


4.00 


2.76 
2.76 

10.00 


4.00 
2.50 
2.00 
1.50 
1.70 


1.95 
2.00 


2.50 
6.50 


INDIAN  AFFAIB8. 
adrtrtUtrntnt  of  April  10,  ISSi,  for  fttrHtthing  tittipliM,  tie. — Coutlauod, 
at  which  coDtracU  hn«  b«cD  nir>rdad. 

FUBKITCKE  AND  WOODEN  WAKB— CMitlniuxl. 
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1 
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i 

% 

l|3 

•1 

1 

fl 

1 

i 
1 

i 

1 

1 
■< 
1 

PoiaUotiMWtTj. 

CbloBBO. 

Nbw  TOTk  or 
Chi«go. 

1 

, 

».«■ 

'•» 

Sis; 

• 

S.VO 

;:S 

AW 
B.SO 
«.M 
B.W 

08.30 

1.H 

LTD 

d>.fli 

i 

is 

'    "        "1 

L25 

13 
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BEPOBT  OF   THE   SECRETARY   OF   THE   INTERIOR. 


Ahstraot  of  proposals  received  and  coniraoU  atoarded  in  Chicago,  /It.,  under 

[Note.— Fi {Hires  in  large  type  denote  ratea 
SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC. 


i 
I 


1 

2 

8 

4 
6 

9 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

11 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

90 

21 

22 

28 

24 

25. 

26 

27 

28 

20 

30 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

80 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 

45 
46 
47 


48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 

54 


65 

57 


Class  No.  11. 
saddlib,  habhess,  lkathbb,  eto. 


Baca,  noae doz.. 


Bita,  bridle,  tinned  curb,  malleable  iron, 
dozen 


Bita.  looee  ring,  snaffle,  malleable  iron,  X  C : 
2|-incb,  Jointed doz.. 

2i-inch,  atiff do... 

Blanketa,  borse Ko... 


Biidlea,  bameaa doz.. 


Bridles,  riding do. 


Bmabea,  bone,  leather  backs do. 


Bncklen,  breast  strap,  snaps  and  buckles, 
malleable  Iron,  X  Cf,  l|-inch gross.. 


Buckles,  bar  rein,    malleable   iron,  X  C : 
{•inch gross.. 

{•inch do. . . 

1-inob do... 


Buckles,  harness,  sensible,  malleable  iron, 
XC: 

|-inoh gross. 

|-inch do.. 

|-inch <lo. . 

1-inch <lo. . 

li-inch tl<>  . 

Buckles,  roller,  irirth,  malleable  iron,  X  C: 
l^-inch groHs . . 

Buckles,  roller,  hanioss,   malleable   iron, 
XC: 

i-inch gross. . 
•inch do. .. 
-inch do. . , 


■§ 
1 


135 

47 

948 


59 


.  A.  Har- 
vey. 

i 

1 

R.  Thomp 
son. 

• 

1 

• 

1 

S 

6 

• 

B 

• 

n 

«  > 

S 

B 

Points  of  delivery. 


18 


43 


14 

93 

18 

49 


17 
93 
19 

90 
99 

33; 


48 

58; 

481 


6.00 
5. 50 
4.00 


.70 


.46 
.00 
.46 

.  W) 

.81 

.92 

4.4:^ 

1.38 

1.27 

17.71 

12.66 

12.50 

12.43 

10.01 

13. 50 
12.00 
0.44 
7.36 
6.10 
5.28 
2.10 
3.60| 
1.66 
6.40 
5.701 
7.20 


14. 40 
14.401 


.48 
.48; 
.48 
.50, 
..'>9 
.65 
.65 


.30 
.46 

.r.2 

.72 
1.04 


Chicago. 


15.00 


16.80 


.70 


.48 
.48 


16.37 
16.37 


4.201 

4.89 
6.42 
8.70 

.70 
•75! 

.8:): 
.90 
.90 

.47 
.48 

.47, 
.48 
1.70 
1.90 
1.95 
2.40 


9.50 
10.95 

11.45' 


6.75 
7.25 
8.75" 


6.90 
8.75 
9.25 


6. 30,6. 50 
7.50 


.76! 


.63| 

.«2! 

2.40  ' 

2.35 

3.80 

8.00 

3.00 


.57 
1.10 


11.50 


.45 
.53! 

I 

.33I 


.42 
.47 
.62 
.03 


.30  .... 


.42 


.20, 

.  3:r 
.39 


*  Additional  bids:  Chicago  delivery,  $8,  $6.75,  ♦7.75.$5.50.  $8.50.  $0.2.1,  $12.50,  $12.60.  $15.  $1A,  9X9,  $61 
Sow  York  dsllrsry,  $4.68.  $5.80,  $4.3^,  $2.44,  $4.39,  $5.85,  $7.80,  $6.58, 7.50,  $5.30,  $8.28,  $8.08,  #iui^  fXllH 
•14.61;  114.08, 115.00,  •5.85. 


INDIAN   AFFAIRS. 


*dvem»ft«»lof  dpTaiO,1894,/orfitniit\inai»ppU 

tt,  wMok  oostiacU  b**«  bten  ■wanl«d.] 

SADDLEti,  HARHKSS,  LEATHER.  ETC. 


tie. — Cootio  ned . 
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1 

1 

1 
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f 
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i 

i 

Point 

of  delivery. 

Chi..     NeirYork, 

Omilu, 

Clil. 
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1 

Cb 

U»80. 

8(.  Loiil.. 

CM.,  « 

H 

7n 

XW 

, 

(3.00 

:S 

•a 

:is 

'.«i 

.B7 

.J5 

i.to 

,« 

.SI 

.K 

■"i 

" 

.a 

.a 

.SO 

tLH 

a.0. 

IT 

ee.OI 

tt.iw 

etW 

rte.a 

1 

B.a 

a.«5 

,13 

1 

•B.0> 

B.ll> 

e.71 

M.as 

15.  IM 

8,10 

7.M 

i^D. 

8.5. 
7.30 

K 

*« 

M 

.M 

U 

.06 

.sa 

»T 

.» 

.K 

.M 

.M 

.38 

.n 

•m 

„ 

Lit 

M 

■f 

.a 

80 

:? 

.K 

fll 

,M-           .5? 

sa 

■  UDOh.      »j 


flBcb^;  llH  bldi  •!2.1t..t1 


>.W.  ud  •a.SO  on  f  iDoh.  I 
H«.  4|-lnob|dM>Ud> 
ADdULZt. 


w  tlMh,«I.«IJ«,l 


,1ftSI^» 


REPORT   OP   THE   SECRETARY   OP  THE   INTERIOR. 

dh»lraat  nfpropoMlt  rtceivtd  tmd  ■wnlroaf*  auarded  in  CUeago,  III,,  mUtr 
[Hon.— FlcurwlnIar|atn*4>Mt*n>*o 
SADDLS8,  HABNE8B.  LBATHEH,  ETC—CoBtlnncd. 


Clam  Ko.H. 

SADDLGS.  HA&KUa,   LUTHEB,  RC.-COnt'd. 

1 

! 

1 

1 

'4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

i 

n 

1 

s 

pDlDMofdoUvwy. 

! 

Chicago. 

Buoklwi,  roller,  harasM: 

molleabLB  Irou,  X  C  11-lnoh grow.. 

fluiili  lugp,  niiilloiibiB  inm do... 

|iiioh.tlDii<)dliaD.ii»]l<«bto do... 

l-lncb,  tinned  Iron,  nallMbta do... 

I-tnub,  tinned  Iron,  niHllesUe do... 

li-lni;hI.iiniwllron.mallMl.le do... 

BnoUea.tncoi 

lhinoh,mall«l.lBtroo palw- 

2.1n(ib.niii1leKl)letnni do... 

bBrrelrolleriX  Clinch do... 

"5 

S 

a 

6 
V 

SO 

■oo 

'IS 

ii« 

S-IJ 

136 

3 

1«M 

31 

49 
47 

.S9 

.as 



.u 

as 

J3 
.J4 

.as 

i 

9* 

1  -0 

J  w 

lO 

■1' 

10.61 

iiiia 
i:».43 

lO.OO 

i4!u 
ilm 

l.-JS 

s 

:5!1 

i; 

u 

n 

IS 

Ch^DH,  hflltar.  with  mtp.  ^-tooUSo.  O.uor . 
CinoliBB,  hair do... 

Cllpii,   tmcD.  pDlUbed,  ^i.inoh,   molleiiblo 
Cwkeyea,  nr  tntce  banks.  jopmiDatl: 

!i.°ncb"""!!!i!;ii".';;^;ii;;;^\du"' 

Cockeyw,  uraweO,  JnpnnDod; 

Aoh do... 

ColUn..  h-mw.  loree.  19}  to  !1  inob™,  by 

1.W 

1.14 

?.TO 
l.tM 

1  jat 

M 

,2.»> 

I 

.30 

;l 

.... 

34 
87 

41 

43 

CoIIbt*.  mnte,    15  to  1111   incboB,  by  hnlf 
luobM dm,. 

Cmrj-comlin.  Hnnotl  Iron,  thtta do... 

4§ 

I 

.„ 

...... 

INDUN   AFPAIBS. 

ade»rtit§mmt »/ Afrtl  10, 1S9*,  f»t  ftmUikinQ  n^plim,  «t«.— Contlnned. 
kvra  baan  kwkrded.] 
8ADDLBS,  HA&SBSS,  LBATBSB,  XTC-Coatinnad. 
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1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

i 

i 
s 

1 
1 

s 

£ 

i 

1 
i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1^ 

a* 

PolnUofdellTBiy. 

— 

LanlB 

v-Sl. 

CM. 

liBlB. 

New  York, 

ClliMSO. 

St.  Louli. 
CuUals. 

Omaha. 
City. 

Chi. 
Oil" 

New 
York. 
Chi- 
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advertisement  of  April  10,  1894,  for  fumiMng  euppliei,  etc, — Continued, 
at  which  oontraota  have  been  awarded.] 

SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC.— Continued. 
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advertisement  of  April  XO,  1894,  far  furniithing  supplies,  etc, — Continuod. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

▲GRICTTLTUKAL  IMPLEMENTS. 
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Class  No.  13. 
WAGOiiB  AND  WAGON  FUTUUBS— contlnnod. 


Svenera,  white  oak,  wagon,  1|  inches  thick,  4  inches  wide  at  center.  3|  Inches  wide  at 
ends.  Foil-ironed,  with  ends  riveted;  top  and  bottom  plate  at  center  with  ^inch 
hole  and  8tay*cha!n  eyes;  narrow  track No.. 

Sveners,  white  oak,  wagon,  wide  track,  same  conditions  as  narrow  track,  next  above, 
number 


Bveners,  white  oak,  wagon,  plain,  1|  inches  thick,  4  inches  wide  at  center,  3|  inches 
wide  at  ends,  narrow  track No.. 

Eveners,  white  osk,  wagon,  plain,  1|  inches  thick,  4  inches  wide  at  center.  3^  inches 
wide  at  ends,  wide  track '..No.. 


Felloes, 
Felloes, 
Felloes, 
Fdloos, 
Felloes, 
Felloes, 
FollocH, 
FclltwH, 
set8.. 


hickory,  wagon,  bent,  1|  by  1^  inches,  XXX  quality sets. 

hickory,  wa^on,  bont,  1}  bv  Ig  incbes,  XXX  quality do... 

hickory,  wagon,  bent,  ij  by  1|  inches,  XXX  quality do. . 

hickory,  waf;on,  beat,  1|  l>y  1|  inches,  XXX  quality do. . , 

hii-kory,  wagon,  bent,  1}  by  1}  inchea,  XXX  quality do.. 

hickory,  wagon,  lH»nt.  2  by  2  inches,  XXX  quality. .* do. . 

wbitobak,  wngon,  bent,  2  by  2  inches do.. 

wbite  oak,  wagon,  sawed  true  to  circle  and  size,  faced,  1^  by  2  inches,  cased, 


FellocA,  wbite  oak,  wagon,  bhwmI  true  to  circle  and  size,  faced,  2  by  2^  inches,  cased, 
sets 

Felloes,  white  oak,  wagon,  sawed  true  to  circle  and  size,  faced,  2  by  2}  inches,  cased, 
sets. 


Felloes,  white  oak,  wagon,  sawe<l  true  to  circle  and  size,  faced,  2^  by  3  incbes,  cas(;d, 
sots 

IIonndH.  white  oak,  wagon,  front.  3  pieces,  side  pieces  48  inches  long.  1}  inches  thick, 
2  inches  wide;  front  and  rear  ends  2J  inches  wide.  18  inches  from  front  cud.  Sway 
bar  4fi  inches  long,  IJ  incites  thick,  2  inches  wide  the  whole  length,  caned sets.. 

Hounds,  white  oak,  wagon,  pole,  2  pieces.  34  inches  long,  1}  inches  thick,  2^  inches 
wide  at  rear  end  of  curve,  tapering  to  2J  inches  wide  at  rear  end.  2J  inches  wide,  13 
inches  from  front  end  at  front  of  curve,  with  usual  shape  and  taper  to  front  end,  cased, 
sets 


Hounds,  white  oak,  wagon,  rear,  2  pieces,  48  inches  long  and  2  inches  thick,  2J  inches 
wide  at  front  end,  2{  inches  wide  at  rear  end,  and  1!£  inches  wide  11  inches  from 

j      front  end  at  curve,  cased sets. . 

I  Hubs,  white  <»ak,  7i  by  D,  cupped,  orat-ed do... 

Hubs,  white  oak,  8  by  10,  cupJMid,  crated do... 

.  Hubs,  white  oak,  8i  by  11,  cupped,  rratcni do... 

'  Hubs,  white  oak,  9  l)v*12.  cupi>ed,  crated do... 

I  Hubs,  white  oak,  10  by  12,  cu]>|)ed,  crate«i do... 

j  Keaehes,  white  oak,  butt  cut,  tough,  sliding,  for  3-inch  wagon,  0  feet  6  inches  long, 

3f  by  ]|  inches  at  front  end  and  plate,  2»  by  I}  inches  at  mar  end No. . 

Beaches,  white  oak,  butt  cut,  tough,  slidm<;;,  for  3i-inch  wagon,  U  feet  6  inches  long, 

y J  l>y  1|  inches  at  front  end  and  plat^^.  2j|  by  1  j  inches  at  rear  end No. . 

Beaches,  white  oak,  bntt  cut,  tough,  sliding,  for  a^-inch  wagon,  9  feet  6  inches  long, 
3|  by  1J5  Inches  at  front  end  and  i»late,  2|  by  IJ  inches  at  n'ur  cud No. . 
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490 


9« 

38 
«M 
II 
44 
18 
4 

*^io 

959 

r 

469 


376 

37 

64 

96 

5 

9 

I,091 

704 

507 


*  In  car  load. 
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WAGONS  AND  WAGON  PIXTURES— Continued. 
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Pointa  of  delivery. 


.29 
.29 
.21 
.21 


1.00 
LOS 
L70 

.44 


.60 


a. 28 
6.46 

a. 28 

a.  11 
fr.lO 

a.  11 
6.10 


1.90 
1.90 

i.eo 
9.00 

.35 


.15 
19 


.22 
el.  05 
dl.lS 
01.25 
/1. 75 
/2.50 

.41^ 
.41i 

.4H 


Chicago. 


.20 

•.28 

.271 

.29 

.28 

.27* 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.62 

.53 

.69 

.63 

.79 

■  ■•«•••■••••  mm 

.74 

.04 

.8«l 

1.10 

1.00 

1.44 

1.30 

1.20 

.flO 

1.20 

.80 

LOO 

1.6S 

1.00 

1.20 

L70 

1.25 

1.50 

2.15 

2.00 

2.00 

.28 


.18 


.24 
.85 

1.00 
1.10 
1.25 
1.50 

.36 

.36 

.36 


.84 


18 


.22 


.87 
.37 
.87 


.30 


10 


.30 
.72 
.80 
.84 
1.05 
L30 

.33i 

.33* 

.33* 


StLonis. 


.80 
.80 
.U 

.U 

.53 

.65  I 

.77  I 

.95  i 

1.10 

1.40  I 

1.25' 

1.04' 

1.04 

1.50 

1.95 

.87 
.19 


.91 

.65 
.7i» 

.79 

.M5 

1.SI5 

.36 

.36 

.36 


.28 
.28 
.12 
.12 


1.30 
1.60 
2.36 
2.75 

.46 


1 
2 

8 
4 

5 
0 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

20 


.35 

21 

22 

.40 

23 

.75 

24 

.85 

25 

.95 

26 

1.10 

27 

1.50 

28 

.39 

29 

.43 

30 

.43 

31 

a  White  oak. 


6  Hickory.  c8*hy9. 


d8*hyl0. 


«9bylL  /lObyia. 
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ditlraot  o/pmpotali  rooaiiieil  and  aeatriuili  awarded  ia  CMoo^  ZU.,  i 


WAGOK9  AKD  WAOOM  FIZTXTKES— ContlniMd. 


sa  So.  la. 

a  ruTiiiUU— MuUnaed. 


FolDt  of  ddlTWy. 


DB.wAjnniiPHikBd  Id  WMvr  buntB: 

SU  by  Tl  Incbw,  not,  lun  than  U  poondi  per  ml i 
Itiy  8  )iichsi.aDt  lum  tlumSI  paimdi  per  Mt < 
6 J  1<>  Liiobiq.  not  J«m  (hui  «  poundft  porMit ( 
by  II  tiiflhea,  not  Imh  Ihui  81  poanili  poriet i 

pokea,  btckory ,  bnitRy- U  Ipcb,  "A"quklity.  curd < 


■^IJ-ineh.. 
itlDOh.. 


I  Bolfltit"  quality,  teugh.  uwid : 


S^iaek rt.i... 

Spring,  for  wmgon  B«at«,  S-luf,  M  by  1^  Inohfli,  pur  pair Nu-- 

Sprinci.  wumi,  elliptic  per  poaud do... 

ImtxvM.  vGile  Mb.  butt-cat.  louEb ; 

For  t  inch  wurou,  1!  feet  long,  H  inobM  wide,  nod  H  Incheii 
thlek  >t  boDQdi.  with  gndnil  Uper  lol  Inobea  r^ll  Toiiud 


For 31  inch  v&gon, ume u  for3lDCb da... 

Forai'luabHKaD.UDieH  far3>inch do... 

Whlffletiw*.  hlokory,  ir«gon,  ot»1,  H-inch  cantor,  3«  Incbeg 
Irnnod,  iriEJi  wrought  Atrnp  Ironfl  mud  book*  4t  flnilH 


Yokm, 


OTB.— SunpieA  of  od< 

w  cnde  >nd  flnlsh. 


Ji  wrouaht  itrnp 
Q  with  nnga  At  oe 

«b>|MBnil  ■Ito.DiMd > 

•at  hlolnxy,  It-lnoh,  uid  I  let  of  whll»«*k  ipokM.  It-tnoh,  nqnlrad  t« 
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WAOOHS  AlID  WAOOH  TUTtTBKS-ComtiDirad. 
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1.   0 
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.as 

'.47 
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.79 
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1.70 
l.BS 

1.30 
LIS 
1.W 

LW 

ILK 

*M 

S.00 

4.00 
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.341 
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.70 
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AhiUracI  of  propoiaU  receired  and  eontraeli  aiearded  jn  Chicago,  III.,  Mnder 
[NoTB.— Flgnni  in  Urge  type  denote  ratat 
WAGONS  AND  WAQON  FIZTDEES-CoDtinned. 


CLiSB  No.  IS. 

1 

i 

1 

Pi 

1 

1 
pi 

1 

i 

i 

= 

s 

to 

1 

1 

Pnliit  nf  delUerj. 

1 

Chicago. 

t 
■ 

■ 

i 

hftkory  ulctrarm  Iwnt  front  hoimda:* 

MbjSIiicblblDib]oek«lii Xo.. 

Slir  8  inch  tblniblB  skein du... 

UGr  10  InDh  thimble  akeln do... 

stbrllloohtbliDbleiikrin do..- 

Wngon,,  conpletfl,  wide  trwk.  5  f-tt  a  iBeLe.. 

"^!7.fSm;,'B:'.ts'.':r'-.-:..s... 

IlKSSSarr.::::::::::::?:::: 

Prlcea  of  WBinam  miut  include  body  or  buE 
br»ka.  even™,  lower  boi,  neck  yoke,  linole- 
treea,  atnj  chain,  and  tongno,  and  flaUTDD 

.xtaL^  8ep«iiUprl«,au.tbeBiveufor, 

I 

30.00 

ill 

■M.OO 

11.00  M.71 
34. .'.0    3;i,M 

! 

xi!oo  ■J\.T. 
M.WJ  3»,BS 
37.  UD  3S.7S 

12.  ZS 

|i3,a! 

SZ.15 

M.7I 
tu.Ui 

z 

38.70 
40.  OS 
43.43 

33.  EC 
U.S( 

3&S0 

n  M 

34.  Ml 
3.1.  SO 
M.50 

i.To'ci.WrJ.75     la 

u 

'■i.a5  .:i«Oj 

'Slun  of  IxkKm  Io  be  aa  fnllo'ia!  31-Inch  vRRon.  10  fent  «  Inches  IgnE.  ll-lncb  lower  box.  f-in 

ftst  B  Inrhca  long,  14-in<'£  lonorlmx.  lUiuch  tlpiKT  lioi;  :i(-inch  naEon,  lu  feetB  inclK'H  l»ii^'.  IS-li'i 
lower  boi.  lo-lnch  uppor  boi.  All  boirs  to  have  bow  euipli"'.  Wagona  to  ha»o  one  rrl'iiinj!  ri 
Mid  two  haavf  luwte  of  i>aint  bel'ore  Tamlihlng.  Kud  tu  be  tubjcct  to  tiro  Inipectiona;  first.  Jn  1 
white  whenTMdy  furnnlntluc:  an-ond,  nhen  pnintml  and  ready  frir  Bhipment. 

X  For  wngona  Willi  Califumlngc-nrhraVealnelcadot  body.  (l.flO per  wagonntlditlonal  to  ]>rii-eiil.it. 
TbewagoDsnmiHised  lobe  fiimiahcd  will  Iw  made  nut  uf  eimxI,  Ihomughly  aeasonnl  miitt-riiil,  w 
Inmed.  well  Aiilahnl.  and  nell  pkinted  hvllie  Kxiitiickv  Wiinon  Uuiiifactiirinit Co..  of  LoiiIkvIUi-,  K 

(Fur  wagona  witli  t'alil'ornia  E™r  brnkeii  ln»tead  of  bodv.jl.60  per  wagon  aJdltinual  to  piiciinti 
VMwai!Dna  witli  cltpiwil  p:arH.  add  (1.25  li>i>r<co  forlhimblc  Hkelu.  To  beatondard  Moline  tragi 
■•  heretofore  (iimlahcd  till*  l>epartnieiit. 

IIT,  number  of  wide  and  narrow  track  awarded  to  E.  T.  Mnniy.  K.  nnmber  of  wldu  nnd  narr 
tnwkkwanlMi  to  K.T.Maoiy  to  be  delivered  In  San  Fninciiico.  S48.  number  of  wide  nnd  nam 
track  awarded  to  W.  C.  None*.     SB,  nntnt>er  awarded  tu  Lawrouce  iicbtfuL 


nmUN   AFFAISB. 
adwrtitement  of  April  10,  I8S4,  for  fwmitHng  mpplitt,  tie, — Continued. 

•t  whluh  oontracU  haie  be«n  awarded.] 

WAGONS  AUD  WAGO>'  FIXTUBSS— CootliiiHd. 
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PDlnUofdvllvKry. 

1 

StLoola. 

Ktni»9  City. 

filmii  Clly. 

£ 

1 

.  1  t  I  *  L 

M'N    J- 

3».»si     St.  liau.  M  B3. 6a/40.M 

33.<l3lM.  75  M.  OD,M.  N)'4Z. « 

37.  TO 

^.. 

«.y.y.o« 

38^0  38.71:88.  M.3B.BU 

tl.Bl 

* 

.„ 

3S.0U 

37.  M 

'" 

3N.OU 

38.00 

«./» 

.W.BU 

> 

.SO   «.*s 

,.»! 

.30 

".SOl  e.*Ei 

.SO 

,.w 

.... 

.4S 

, 

""* 

1    r+-" 

! 

"■T" 

•l.ffiU 

sNumber  offered:  ZI.tnohM.T..  8;  3-lDr3h  M.T.,  Ti  Ef  Inch  N.  T.,  I 

bif  iLeliven^  b«run>  June  25,  deduct  t1  per  wagon. 

I  Wilh  wagon  only. 

<t  BIda  for  number  cftll«d  fur  of  anah  alte  i>nl«. 

tfBdMcLupon  delirery  In  carload  lota. 

/SwiiEonaai.lnch.  7  wazana  3-lDCh.  and  Wof  M-lnoh  awarded. 

'  S-loph.  wUfi  wagons  only. 
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Abttrael  of  jiropoMfi  received  and  n 


i»  aaar^eil  in  CUtago,  HI.,  mAr 


[Non.— FlRnrm  In  Urge  typ«  di 
WAGONS  AND  WAOOS  FIXTUKES-Coatlno*!. 


WAoam  AND  wiuofl  fiitdhkb— r^dirnijiJ. 

1 
1 

N 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

i 

i 

1 

i 

Point  of  delivery. 

1 

»-^ 

I 

W»gaB»,  omrplot*.  n»rrow  track.  4  r»t  8 
Inehe*;     blckary    ailctrecti,    bent    Itaol 

«V«linh  thimble  ikeln .■ 

(!I 

i« 

3».a!t 

d 

ga.iia 

38.00 
81.  SO 

M.OO 
35.  W) 

38.  M 
37.00 

34.00 

3S.00 

30.00 
37,  W 

43.  U 

44.  SB 
4B.71 

t 

38.00          BS.M 

33.03  '       u.^^ 
a4.n5       3£.75 

■Wojionii.  mniplrtfl,  wiilf  f  rurk,  5  fwt  2  incliM, 
lilrkurv  nili>tnieii.  bont  fn<nt  hoatull ; 

1 

4 

Prl«M  of  waRon*  n.t»t  inr.liido  bwl;  or  1«i 

brake,  vvpiiar.  lownbnx.nwk  vnkfv  *lnslit- 
tr«m«lBynl.aini',  nnrll.mKup.in.l  UM-inin 

of  ut«.    SnparaU)  iirktM  luimt  be  f;<ven 

Covers   (itccordlnii    to   ■pKiUcation    on 

11.00 

W 

"■» 

.2.00 

Vote Sim  of  bodin  to  1»  u  follnva:  Sl-lnoh  vacon.  10  foet  0  li 

*  *    *  crlioii  1-incb  wojion,  10  tmt  t  InrliiM  lonu.  IS'inch  lownr  Ihii.k 

0  Incheii  lone,  U-larh  lovar  box,  lU-innb  npiiar  boi ;  3|-liicli  «i 


uS^loi 


:k 


^ch  iomiT  box,  lO-lnoh  up]ipr  box.    All  boiFH  to  lutn  bnr  atadea.    Wajpniatii  lisveune  prluiinR 
Mt  aud  two  Imivy  iwal*  of  palat  baftva  irarnlalilnit,  and  to  ba  anhiact  tn  two  liiii|>rrtinBa:  lat.  In  tlm 
hll«k  vbenmtdF  fflriiBlnllnxi  2d,  wban  palntiil  andTaadTthrahipniDnt, 
•Ortllnwvwainina:  KnrCnlTrnmiabnkM.addMi  foTCdfr'iniiahriik«Band  o)i|ipnd  Kcar.  addfS.SO. 


Dniug  Kcar,  wbiflivtrc-ei,  n 


whiles 

■nrtllnary  i 

tCaliTomia  ^_ _ 

Add  for  lower  box,  lo-inr 


ft  For  WHgoDWltbCaUrnmla  (rear  brakes  inntiuul  of  body.  (I.M  Mr  wacn  niMitlonAl  to  prlowi  clve 
Ironed,  ■wrilflnlKhwi,  and  wall  painted  by  the  Keiilnrky  WaBon'Mar-''"'"-'— -.'--">■-_, 


e  To  tm  Hland.ird  Molina  waeona  a»  borotofura  fii 
mam,  Hilil$l.as  loprioafor  thii  ■■      ■    ■        — 
»1.6«  TUT  wagon  addltif— 

dllida  for  number  ca 

alfdollvoreillH-faro 

/  Baaad  npon  deliver 


.ri™»  Blvoo.  _ 
of  carload  Iota  ornot  le«B  tlian  20.000  puuuda. 


irinjc  Company,  of  Lonia- 

ibodtlilflDeTiartmcnt.    Forwajinnawitb  rJ 
ma  wiib  CallfDmia  gear  brakun  instead  of 
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f 
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1 

1 

1 
Id 

1 

>3 

3 

i 

1 

1 

H>n7H.Ur.Iattn<. 

Paint, 

of  ilellvCTj. 

^ 

StPiinL 

Sui  FriujtlBOO. 

Y«". 

1 

31.  tC 
33.63 
34.93 

aaoo 

39.00 

34.00 

3S,M 

38.Mt 

d 

at  25 

sz.Da 

33.  BO 
34.110 

16.110 

41.48 
42.51 
43.U 

•  sic 

"5k 

lM.ia 
jra.4ii 

mSl.Sl 

41.40 

42.40 

...» 

44.  SO 

SJD.OO 

34.  M 
35.50 

an.  50 

33.40 
33.63 
34.OT 

38.00 

M.M 
B5.50 

32.25 
33.  J5 

M.0O 

as.oD 

ao..'Mi 
a3.(m 

M.OO 

41,48 
42.40 
43.40 
44.40 

34  50 

ISM    11 

30«,'1J 

u 

1.70 

"" 

pl.W 

'Si 

n.60 

3.  DO 

2.U0 

',t% 

r22i 

M 

D  Riretad  tirea,  lower  1>ai,  Californlk  bnlie*,  elfeped  g«ni,  ulnsletree*.  donblatnu.  n 
and  nUv  ehitlDii.    To  be  lUiiKlard  HdIIm  wunnii  m  taemtoTom  furnlnhtHl  thin  Dopartnent. 

AlUckbei).  Citliroraiabnke.cutakein.  FomtivliiBBln,  m1<I  (2.50  ikt  wneoa.  Portuh 
add  U  per  wiif(oa.    llased  upon  dsUigr;  of  onrloiul  Inte  or  not  leH  tbiui  SO.WO  puoiid*. 

iCut  thimlile  (kein  witb  troH  bw  nndsmntb  ontlre  azla. 
t  U-foot  bed  nnd  2.1tich  tin. 
il2-ri»tb«d  sad  2Hiicb  tire, 
m  13-root  bed  and  3-laob  tire. 
«  21  be  R  inohea.  oaal  akeln.  be 
'ith  WBEDm  ddI;.  S  iDohe*. 


10  Incbas  high. 


pWithw 

J  Witb 
r  13-lDC 


loSlj'l 


u  »  bf  81  inobM.  Mat  akoln,  box  II  Inebea  Meh, 
>  2f  by  8l  iuobea,  ateel  akeln.  box  11  iDohea  blah. 
H  3  by  S  Inchea.  ««(  akelD.  box  13  lDOh«a  hl|[h. 


EEPOBT   OP   THE    SECRETARY   OF   THE   INTERIOR. 
Aitlrael  of  propotaJt  nceivtd  and  eonlraett  otearded  In  Chicago,  m,,  mnitr 


Cl.ABS  Ho.  IS. 

D  WAOOK  ruTuaEH— cputiDaed 


BIda  wltl  >lu  bo  CI 


nkMi  ukoTllbCal- 


BnikM.  KiHou.    UlDoli,   HurlUiifi.  or  equal. 

:::::"lil!:: 

^iiglo  lii'iiil.  1!  by -Jl  iiii'lii'x ilu.. 

Sl)oWB.,whiW«ik.loclii..lirl.i-.-]a: 

|g[j:::"::::::::::::;:::::;:::::;:::;j;::: 

■SpokU.  wheel.  liltknn-.Sa  rvin'spnT.' 

i.'ij-imJi; 

8prilnr«,KiiJlun."Hi|>li0.llrii;lit: 

BH  liy  11  ln.>hv.,3-iil>.  II  iiiiU^s  ovemll 
aSbyllliirheo.  l-i>l>,llliiii'lieHrirernll.. 

md^S-lTlyfll-'iS^h  "Zil  .■ml'r.lLiii"!'..^'.'' 
TDDsneii.  giekgry ,  -J  by  -^i  iKil.cK,  ilouUIr  1 

VlBB,  bench,  i-inrhjiiw.'W'liioiiitivui.imiiri 

Non— Sw  nlsn  Clnm  17.  Hnnlwun-. 

■Carlisle  Srhiiul  wairnrni^ii  0  ii1.il f.irm  Bjirini;  nnx.. 
■print;  "■"Bi'ii"  Titb  top,  pole,  mid  brake  einii|>li>ie.  kii 
piullM  piuniBf  OD  ume.  I3t  duly. 


8     2 


I.  OU  ID.  DO  as.  ^'i  .15. 7E  n4£.47  36.  uU«aM 
J.  aa  jn.  no  ..T.  lU'i  UT.  7.'>  (Mfl.ilS  37.  I£'a47.»l 
k  rni  Mn.  3U  »u,  7S  lU.  Si  afJ.«2  3D.  TS  Ma-ii  I 


li  top.  pole.  aiirL  bnike  I'oniplete;  ■  thn* 
diiuD  nnil  'rjiiiKl,  It  prb-e  awarded  ^ 
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Ah$traot  of  prapoBaU  reo^ved  and  contraets  awarded  in  Chicago,  771.,  mnder 

[Note.— FignreB  in  large  type  denote  ntee 
GLASS.  OIL.  AND  PAINTS—Continued. 
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GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAQfTS— Continued. 
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Additional  for  training  iehooU. 

Chrome  green,  in  oil lbs . 

Olurome yellow,  dry do.. 
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cased goUs. 
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47 
48 


Class  No.  IB.* 

AXD  tBON  KBTTLIS,  TOT,  TIHWABI,  BTO. 


Boilers,  WMh,  IX  tin.  flat  copper  bottom,  size  21 
br  11  by  13  inches,  iron  drop  handles,  riveted, 
^0.8 doE.. 

Bnckets,  water,  galvanised  iron,  oomigate<l  bot- 
toms, 4*gallon,  xnll  sise dox.. 

Candlestidks, planished  tin, 0-inch do... 

Cans, kerosene,  1-gaUon, common  top do... 


Coffee  boilers,  fiiill  sise,  plain  tin,  riveted  spoat 
and  liandle: 
2-qnart doz.. 

4-qaart do... 

O-qnart do... 

Coffee  mUls : 

Iron  hopper  box do... 


Side,  large do... 


With  wheel,  capacity  of  hopper,  0  pounds .  No . . . 

Cans,  fall  size,  stamped  tin,  retiuned,  riveted  han- 
dle: 
Pint • doz.. 


Qnart do... 

Dippers,  water,  fall  size,  long  iron  handles,  rivuted : 

l-qnart doz.. 

2-qaart do.., 

Fannels,  full  size,  plain  tin : 

1-quart do... 

2-qaart do... 

Graters,  nutmeg do . . . 

Kettle  ears,  tiuned,  per  gross,  pairs : 

No.  1 gross.. 

No.  2 do... 

No.  3 do  .. 

No.  4 do... 

No.  5 do... 

No.  6 do... 


1 
I 


116 

ISO 

33 


473 

17*2 

40 

78 


8-13 


839 


80 

33 

13 

8 

4 


1 

w 


n 


I 


9.48 


1.88 


.40 


.33 
.40 
.12 

.32| 

.43 

.51 

.59 

.74 

.87 


I 

(4 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


8.40 
2.97 


l.GO 


1.17 
1.73 
8.20 


.41 


L24 

1.19 
3.40 


1.50 
2.25 


3.00 
3.75 
4.25 
4.40 


4.85 


(4 


1.00 
3.00 
2.40 
2.50 


4.00 
4.00 

3.75 
4.50 
0.00 


10.00 

4.00 

3.50 

4.25 

11.00 

1L20 


.40 
.55 
.124 


*  Bids  for  steel  hollow  ware  wUl  also  be  received ;  also  for  enameled  ware, 
a  New  York.  b  Chioaco.  c  10  dozen  awarded  to  Carlisle  SehooL 
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advertisement  of  April  10, 1894,  far  fumiehing  a%pplie$t  etc, — Continued. 

at  whioh  coBtracts  have  been  awarded.] 

BRASS  AND  IRON  KETTLES,  TIN,  TINWARE,  ETC. 


• 

u 

Cm 

3 

• 

JO 
H 

1 

• 

"a 

p4 

1 

1 

s 

i 

1 
1 

Q 

^ 

OS 

n 

> 

tzi 

6 

Points  of  delivery. 

Omaha. 

■ 

Cliicago. 

Chicago 

and 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

Ab  ordered. 

1 
5z» 

8.75 

8.45 

8.50 

8.50 

9.00 

8.99 

1 

2 

■ 

2.87^ 

.47 

1.31 
1.31 

9.75 

8.48 
.47 

1.83 

8.49 

.36 
.40 

1.82 

8 

4 

5 

1.28 
1.48 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1.94 
2.62 
2.87i 

1.94 
2.58 
2.06 

1.40 
2.30 
2.90 

a 

1.09 

1.40 
9.60 

2.84 
9.99 

2.74 

(•) 

11 

12 
18 

14 
15 

10 

4.09 
3.80 
3.30 
4.68 

2.07 
3.19 
3.46 
4.75 
4.23 
8.19 
4.26 
3.64 
4.00 

4.62 
3.99 

17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
32 
23 
84 
25 
26 

a  11.45 
b  11.89 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 

.40 
1.13 

.43 
L24 

.22 
.30 
.37 
.30 
.40 

(<0 

83 

33 
34 
35 
36 

37 

2.00 
4.00 

.281 
.46 
.19 

.39 
.44 
.50 
.60 
.73 
.89 

38 

39 

.28 
.56 
.36 

.99 
.59 

.12 

.32 
.44 

.52 
.60 
.74 
.82 

.44 

.63 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

4n 

47 

48 

484  docen  awarded  to  Carlisle  SchooL 


•  50  dosen  awarded  to  Carlisle  SchooL 
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BBPOBT  OF  THE  BKCBRTABT  OF  THE  nTTEBIOB. 


I 

2 


1 

% 

9 

4 

J 


• 

9 

10 

11 
U 
18 

14 
U 
16 
.IT 
IS 
JO 


rr 


80 
80 
81 

88 
88 
84 
86 

80 
87 


88 

40 

41 
42 
48 
44 
45 

46 

47 
48 

48 
00 

01 

68 

68 
64 

3 

67 
60 

80 

mi 


AbHraet^pr€po§al9f;eeeti90i  and  ctnUrmet$  awarded  in  Chicago,  IU,4  mMlrr 

[KOTB.— lignrM  in  Ivfe  typo  denotontM 
BBAS8  AKD  IROK  KBTTLBS.  TIK.  TIKWARB.  BTC.-C(mtiniied. 


Clam  No.  16. 

mUOB  AMD  IBOK  KITTLBS,  TOT,  TOTWAIB,  RO.— «Olltlniied. 


KsttlMjinMt 

t-gauoB Ko.. 

ai-giUlon do... 

8-|^ukm do... 

0>gaUoii do... 

O-gallon ', do... 

lO-gaOon do... 

Xtttlea.  camp  (nesto  of  throe,  7, 11,  and  14  qniirto) : 

GalTMiiMa  iron,  redipped,  strapped  Iwttoni,  or  wroaght 
steel  hollow  ware,  not  lera  tlian  10  8tabb*s  gauge. 


Plain  iron, strapped  bottom nests.. 

Kettles,  galvanised  iron: 

7*qQart dos.. 

ll*qnart do... 

14^nart do... 

Lanterns,  tnbnlar,  safety do... 


Katoh  safta.  Japanned  iron,  self-closing,  meclinra  else do. . . 

FftHs,  water,  heavy  tin,  retinned,  ftill  else: 

10-qnart do... 


14-qaart do... 

Pans,  Aill  siie,  deep  pudding,  stiiniped  tin,  retinned: 

1-qnart do... 

2-quart do... 


Pans, dish,  fall  sixe,  IX  stamped  tin,  retinned: 
12-qaart 


.do. . . 


18-qnart do... 


Pans: 

Dust,  Japannod,  licavy do... 

Fry,  5ro.  4,  full  8ixe.  wrouirht  iron,  jiclishod  or  wrought 
steol,  not  leiiH  thuii  14Stiibb's  gauge dos.. 

Pans,  tin,  full  sise,  stamped  tin,  retiuned : 

2-qusrt do... 

4-qnart do... 

6-qnart do... 

Plates,  stamped  tin : 

Jelly, 0-inch  baking,  deep do... 

0-inoh,  dinner do... 


0-inch,  pie .* do 

les. 
i*inch 


i.p; 
PnnchesL  tinners',  hollow : 


do... 
do... 


l-inoh 

Scoops,  grocers',  hand: 

xro.aD do... 

No.  40 do... 

Shears,  tinners' : 

Benoh,  No.  4,  Wilcox's No.. 

Band,No.7 do... 


Hand,  No.  0 ^ do... 

Solder,  medium  quality • lbs.. 


7 

SI0.1 

40 

4 
9 

7 


183 
947 

99 

199 

9S 

94 


IOTA 


185 


411 

316 


147 
161 

63 
343 

198 

198 
193 

41 
490 
303 

7-19 
lf-19 

6 

7 

3 
16 

17 

719 


ll 


(4 


M 


Point  of  deliTevj. 


Chicago. 


4.33 


8.40 


8.00 


.41 
.64 


8.  IS 
8.00 

.66 


,51 

76 
,03 


.80 
.27 
.27 

3.25 
4.00 

1.33 
2.08 

3.93 

1.69 

.04 
.181 


1.08 
8.10 
8.47 


8.66 


8.60 


.43 
.54 


2.08 
3.06 

.70 
1.14 

.60 

.87 
1.15 


.33 
.24 
.24 


.14 


8.06 
4.00 


«fO 


mthMI  to  CMMilo  MaqL 


^1^  4HM&«««Bdid  to  Carlisla  lohooL 
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adveriiseMeni  of  April  10, 1894,  forfwmMMmg  9uppUe$,  0toi — Continned. 
at  which  oontracto  have  been  awarded.] 

BRASS  AND  IRON  KETTLES,  TIN,  TINWARE,  ETC-ConUnned. 


■ 

H 

1 

PR 

oil 

B.E. 
Walter. 

H.B. 
Lyford. 

Carlisle 
School. 

• 

if 

• 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

Chicago. 

As  ordered. 

St.  Loiils. 

}li 

.19} 

.19 

•19 

.63 

.79 

.82 

L35 

L55 

2.55 

1 

• 

2 

a 

•  19 

4 

.19} 
.19} 

1.42 
1.90 

1.28 
1.78 

1.75 

2.05 
1.98 

2.40 
9.93 

2.95 
4.87 
4.00 

5 

0 

•••••••••••••• 

• 

7 

8 
0 

1.87i 

2.00 

2.25 

*  * 

10 
11 

• 

12 
13 

•«••••• 

14 
15 

4.74 
3.49 
4.24 

1.49 

4.75 
3.50 

1.93 

2.20 
2.45 
8.25 
3.40 
2.70 
8.55 

.41 

.48 
.07 

2.10 
2.58 
2.60 
8.12 
8.05 
8.49 

.65 

1.25 
L35 

.49 
.65 
.83 
.94 
LIO 

3.83 
.22} 
2.75 

9.95 

9.50 

L29 
1.89 

3.24 

1.53 

1.95 

.90 

.75 

16 

17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

2.42 

2.07 

.41 
.50 

2.07 
2.09 

.651 

2.88 
9.69 

2.62 
3.10 

.40 
.52 

9.00 

9.87 

.65 
l.OO 

.57 

.89 
1.09 

.31 
.99 
.99 

2.38 
3.17 

1.96 
1.84 

2.90 
8.25 

22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 

28 
20 

80 

81 
32 

....■•..•a... 

33 
34 

85 
30 
87 

88 

80 

.57i 

.84 
1.05 

.8U 

.21 

.21 

40 
41 

(rf) 

■ 

42 
43 

44 

45 

46 

i 

47 

' 

48 



49 

. 

50 

1.49 
2.17 

1.26 
1.87i 

• 

51 

1 

52 

53 

1.32 

.82 

.116 

..•...•••..... 

•     •••••••* 

54 

55 
50 

•*•••"•"•••  '""I 

«Vi 

57 

\ 

\ 

«31  doiea  awanlad  to  Carlitie  School. 


d  18  doi«ii  t.iraxOL«ai  tft  CaxV^iAft  ^\tf«^ 
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REPORT  OF  THE  8ECRETART  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


AbMtTMCt  <ifpropQ$ali  rtoairid  and  oaniraoU  aw4urded  in  Chicago,  IlL, 

[Non«— FiguiM  In  Lurgo  ^ype  denote 
BBiLSS  AND  IBON  KETTLES.  TIN.  TINWARE.  ETC—Contbraad. 


i 


1 
a 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

18 

14 

16 
16 
17 
18 
18 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
32 
83 
84 


85 
80 

37 


38 
39 
40 
U 


Class  No.  15. 

BSASa  AND  IBON  KKTTLB8,  TIN,  TINWABE,  STC.— continued. 


Soldering  imnn : 

1|  pounds  each,  per  ptir IMiirs.. 

2  pounds  each,  per  pair do... 

8  pounds  each,  peri»air do... 

Spoovia,  tinned  iron,  heavy : 

Basting,  14-inch,  forged dos.. 

TaUa do... 

Tea do... 

Teapots,  planished  tin,  4-T)lnt,  round,  copper  bottom do... 

Tin,  sheet,  charcoal,  brignt; 

10  by  14 inches,  IC boxes.. 

12  by  12  inches,  IC do.- 

14 by  14  inches,  IC do.., 

14  by  20  inches,  IC do... 

10  by  14  inches,  IX do.-, 

12  by  12  inches,  IX do.. 

14  by  14  inches,  IX do.., 

14  by  20  inches,  IX do... 

12  by  24  inches.  IX do... 

14  by  60  incites,  boiler,  IX box.. 

Wash  basins,  stamped  tin,  Hat  bottuiu.  retinned,  11  inches doz. 

Washtubs,  galvanized  iron,  in  nests  of  three  sizes,  one  each,  19§  inches,  21^  inches, 
and  23^  inches  diameter  by  10^  inches  deep,  inside  meaMui-e,  with  corrugsted 
bottom,  heavy  wire  in  top  and  bottom  rims,  and  heavy  drop  handles doz., 

Zinc,  sheet,  30  by  84  inches,  No.  9 .'lbs. 

Additional  for  training  aehooli. 

Block  tin lbs. 

Ladles,  soup,  tinned  iron doz . 

Pans,  dripping,  sheetoron,  10  bv  14 do.. 

Tin,  roofing,  teme,  20  by  28  inches boxes. 

•Per  dosen  nesta.  ^Per  number. 


•8 
1 

m 

M 


13 
6 
9 

64 

1,009 

97 
14 

7 
37 

11 

9 

4 
96 


A 
456 


186 


11,790 


SO 
9 

II 
6 
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adverUiemeni  of  April  10, 1894,  for  fumioking  ouppliso,  eto. — Continaed. 
ftt  which  contnott  have  been  awarded.] 

BBASS  AND  OtOK  KBITLES,  TIN,  TINWARE,  ETC-Continaed. 


• 

1 

• 

1 

s 

• 

< 

i 

• 

• 

1 

ti 

m 

1 

6 

O 

tzj 

CO 

1 

■i 

1 

tzi 

• 

a 

E 

1 

Foiuta  of  delivery. 

Chicago. 

St.Lonls. 

.49 
.64 
.89 

.65 

3.53 

.48 
.60 
.93 

.59 

.34 

.22 
.20 

.oef 

2.40 

6.30 

6.39 

8.96 
6.30 

7.72 

7.72 

11.16 
7.72 

9.80 

29.73 
.73 

alS.OO 

.0409 

.23 
.72 
.054 
11.25 

-4 

.48 
.04 
.96 

.30 
.60 
.16 
.20 
.22 

.09 

.12 

ISO 

5.75 
6.00 

5.75 
0.00 
8.05 

5.75 
0.00 

r.iA 

7.85 

7.15 

7.85 

ll.OO 

7.15 

7.86 

7.45 

8.50 

99.00 

.78 

.66 

5.50 

6.50 

7.50 

.044 

.93 

.54 

.94 

010.75 

.64 

1 

2 

8 

.58 
.60 
.27 
.18 
.13 
.20 
.11 
.08 
.07| 
.10 
3.45 

6.20 

6.40 

9.90 
6.20 

7.75 

7.00 

11.40 
7.24 

8.00 

35.00 
.74 

.40 

.64* 

.24 

.099 
2.27 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

9.10 

11 
12 
18 
14 

16 

16 

17 

18 
10 

20 

21 
22 

23 
24 

25 
26 

27 

28 
29 

30 
31 

.76 

.78 

82 

88 
34 

35 
86 
37 

.214 

38 

.05 
.83 

30 

6.05 

40 

11.40 

41 

812  REPOST   OF  THB   nOKBTlST   OP  THK   DmBIOB. 

AMrtiet  ^  jwj wh  ttnlni  tmi  owrtrMtt  mwarJii  to  CMeaf*,  RL,  wito 
pTOTfc— TlQWlalMf  «yp«JwHiirtii 

taona,  mxLum  wimb,  vat,  siu 


CUM  No,  1«. 
fBiddsnanilaoniqueatfld  to  qoota  pHoe*  for 

i. 
I 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

« 

1 

Cbl- 
djo. 

AU 
point.. 

^    1 

Cddnnu,  InD,  pDrtabla,  irith  Ainiioa— 

90 
i,7T» 

1»,S30 

sso 

94 

f«3 
109 

MS 
M 

a 
on 

11. « 

IT.W 

at.w 

SK3S:sBS::::::::::::-.:t::: 

B 

Slaifi-lncU Mo. 

.w 
.w 

I 

n 

s 

°^£'SEaS::::::::S:: 

Flpc  MtiTa,  pi  tout,  Ka.  X  Inn,  cut.  pusched.  and 

•iryrlTata.UBled: 
6-lnob JolnU. 

*iMh do.. 

.kai 

20 

It 

Btovea.boi.hmllne.Kood! 

24  iDcliPB  luDa.  U)  weleli  not  laHa  than  11D 

::: 

9.00 

a,7S 

5.00 

i.3S 
4.  SO 

J.  07 

t.n 
;9tJ3 

S 

77  IncliM  Ions,  lo  vsleh  not  learn  tban  IM 

31 
3J 

ai  Inohiv  long,  to  welRh  not  Imi  tfaio  14t 
ST  lnob«  luDK.  to  «elKt>  >>»t  In*  th«o  IDO 

3S 

StoTM,  cooklDK,  cmI.  T-1dcIi.  with  i'mo  and  tin, 

orenanot  leHthMlSbjlSbrlOluchSi;  to 
veighnotleu  UuuMOpoiUHla  iHthout  furnl- 



a 
0.90 

10.  M 
11.20 

flatoopperbotUnn.il  bj  11  bj'm 


■gated  slbowa  will  alio  be  coaaldered. 

I. —  ^.o  j_.i  — 1.  .. —  ..  -,ii,i,iof  tl.e  following.  tIi;  1  inmorateBl  potudeoTarj 

Irop  b'ud1ea,rJTetedt  1  ooffee  iwller, «4oait, Hat ooppw 
tt<iDi,S-uicb:  1  tin  walerdlpper.i^uirti  SaqoaraUD  pwa,Slb;Ui 
3  qnarta;  Z  Inn  or  *tHl  dripping  nana.  IS  bv  10  Inobaa,  »■— lea. 
itm-ee  to  be  in  proportion.  AU  tin  fornltun  to  bemad*  of  IX  tin. 
1  by  a  Joint  of  plpo,  one  end  of  wuob  But  flt  tko  pip*  eolUr  oal  tba 


niDIAV  AFFAIB8. 

oitrwIiioMHl  ttj  AfM  10,  ISSi,  for  fiimiikimg  ntpfUei,  «(«.— Cantinned. 
u  wUch  ooDMoti  bt/tt  bMB  airaidad.] 

aiOTSEk  EOLLOV  WAXB,  PIPZ,  ETC. 


6 
1 

1 
1 

s 

1 

i 

1 

1 
1 

1 

■E 
id 

Id 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

d 

0) 

Polnla  or  deli  my. 

^ 

S's:' 

»t.  Loulg 
orCliiongo. 

New  York. 

CWap- 

i 

lit 
:mi 

.oe 
slto 

25.  M 

.OB 
.111 

■.a 

.08 
■OOi 

.ou 

u 

» 

T 

i! 

» 

/.OTl 

/■lot 

/*.M 

» 

S.IO 

6.131 
• 

s,u 

n 

i.ta 

» 

28 

31 

i* 

■  10.15 

U 

aButmlrnir.flnitbed,  irm 

with  trimmin^fl,  aUa  two  itef 
t  Packed  far  nblpplng  >■  m 


htateel.-'Dever  break"  pot.  kettle,  ud  aklUet,  In  plaeeer  cutva 
itAmped,  aaimlau  dripping  pmna  of  proper  Aiie.  Id  place  of  iroD  pu 

«'    them  out.    Fkck  lug  anil  orating  on  biwlers  and  box  Itofea.  20  c« 
.    Iron  pot,  kettle,  and  aplder. 


(UoentaparatoTeeitrairoiBtsd.  d20  cenU  aitia  for  o 

/DsUvena  in  Cblcago,  SL  Paul,  Sioux  Cily.  Kaoau  UlCj.  and  Omal 
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Ah9traoi  of  prcpomi^  noeited  and  coniracU  awarded  in  ChioagOf  liL, 

[NoTi.— FigoTM  in  large  type  denote 
8T0VB8.  HOLLOW  WARE,  PIPE,  BTG—Oontinaed. 


i 

a 
I 


Glass  No.  IC 

•XOFB8,  HOUiOW  WABB,  PIPB,  RO.— OOlltilllied* 


1 

Ir 

m 

z 

s 


2 

8 

4 

5 
6 
7 

8 
8 

10 
11 
12 

13 
14 
15 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

20 


Stores,  cooking,  with  iron  and  tin,  or  wronffht  ateel  and  tin  ftimitare,  complete  t : 
Coal,  8-inoh ;  ovena  not  leaa  than  18  by  18  by  11  inobes;  to  weigh  not  leaa  than  240 
pounda  without  ftimitare No. 

Coal,  9-inoh ;  ovens  not  leaa  than  18  by  18  by  12  inohea ;  to  weigh  not  leaa  than  280 
I>ounds  without  furniture No. 

Wood,  0-inoh ;  length  of  wood,  20  inohea :  oTen  not  leaa  than  14  by  16  by  11  inohea ; 
to  weigh  not  leaa  than  180  pounda  witnout  furniture No. 

Wood,  7-lnoh ;  length  of  wood,  22  inohea ;  oven  not  leaa  than  14  by  18  by  12  inohea ; 
to  weigh  not  leaa  than  225  pounda  without  furniture No. 

Wood,  8'iDch ;  leogth  of  wood,  24  inchea ;  oven  not  leaa  than  18  by  20  by  18  inohea ; 
to  weigh  not  leaa  than  270  pounda  without  furniture No. 

Wood,  9-inoh ;  length  of  wood,  26  inohea ;  oven  not  leaa  than  21  by  22  by  14  inchea; 
to  weigh  not  leaa  than  310  pounda  without  ftimlture No. 

Stovea,  heating: 

Coal,  14-inch  cylinder,  to  weigh  not  leaa  than  186  pounda No. 

Coal,  16-inch  cylinder,  to  weigh  not  leaa  than  175  pounda do. 

Wood,  sheet-iron,  32inch,  with  outside  roda...^ do. 

Wood,  sheet-iron,  37-inch,  with  outside  rods do. 

Coal,  large  size,  22-inch  cylinder,  to  weigh  not  less  than  375  pounda do. 

Combined  coal  and  wood,  22  inchea  diameter,  24-inch  heavy  ateel  drum,  to  weigh 

not  loss  than  285  pounds No. 

Stoves,  tinner's,  charcoal do. 


•7 


19 
183 

379 

lAA 

76 
139 

11 

1 
14 

18 

9 


*  Crating  25  cents.  Drums  extra,  polished  iron,  75 cents;  common  iron,  50  oenta. 
•  t  NoTB. — Furniture  for  8-inch  cook  stove  to  consist  of  the  following,  via :  1  iron  or  ateel  pot  and 
cover;  1  iron  or  steel  kettle  and  cover;  1  iron  or  ateel  spider;  1  tin  steamer  and  cover;  1  wash  boiler  and 
cover,  flat  copper  bottom,  21  by  11  by  13  inches,  iron  drop  handles,  riveted;  1  coffee  boiler,  O^iuart,  flat 
copper  bottom ;  1  tin  teakettle',  copper  bottom,  8  inch ;  1  tin  water  dipper,  2-quart ;  2  square  tin  pans,  8| 
by  12 :  1  round  pan,  stamped,  each  1^  and  3  quarts:  2  iron  or  ateel  dripping  pana,  12  by  16  inohea,  aeam* 
leas.  Furniture  fur  utlier  sizes  of  cook  stoves  to  bo  in  )>roportion.  All  im  fcmiture  to  be  made  of  IX 
tin.  Each  stove  must  be  accompanied  by  a  Joint  of  pipe,  one  end  of  which  must  fit  the  pipe  collar  and 
the  other  a  6-inch  pipe. 
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advertisement  of  April  10, 1894,  for  fumi$king  suppliee,  «f c.  — ContiDaed. 
at  ^hich  contracts  hare  been  awarded.] 

STOVES,  HOLLOW  WAJIE,  PIPE,  ETC-Continned. 


• 

a 

• 

• 

o 

s 

0 

• 

• 

i 

■ 

6 

s 
1 

8 

1 
1 

• 

a 

1 
1 

J 

1 

tzi 

Points  of  delivery. 

i 

All  points. 

Chicago.                             Chicago  or  St.  Lonls. 

Chicago. 

19.75 

13.75 
13.06 

I4.90 

16.15 
16.20 

9.50 

9.75 

I3.50 

13.25 
12.75 

14.00 

15.00 
14.30 

16.50 
17.75 
16.90 

4.95 

5.60 

11.00 
11.50 

17.60 

14.00 

18.40 
13.76 

17.70 
18.10 

b 

18.04 

14.83 

11.73 
13.75 

d 

1 

2 
8 

4 

8.76 
12.56 

14.28 

15.41 

6.00 
7.00 
8.00 

5 
6 

7 

13.35 
13.70 

16.75 
17.25 

12.49 

14.84 

«15.S4 

17.04 

4.44 
e6.18 

• 

8 
9 

10 
11 

12 

18 
14 

16 

*C.10 

4.70 
4.92 
5.75 
0.02 

16 

17 

18 

19 
20 

21 
22 

23 

«  17.07 

015.39 

•••.•.•••••••.•. 

24 

26 

9.95 

26 

a  Best  inirror-flnished  wronght-steel  '*  never  break"  pot,  kettle,  and  skillet  in  place  of  cast  ware, 
with  trimmings;  also  2  stoel  stamped  seamless  dzipping  pans  of  proper  site  in  place  of  iron  pans. 

b  Packed  for  shipping  as  we  ship  them  out.  Packing  and  crating  on  heaters  and  box  stoves,  20  cents 
each ;  on  cook  stoves,  30  cents  eairh.    Iron  pot,  kettle,  and  spider. 

c  85  cents  per  stove  extra  if  crated.  4  20  cents  extra  for  oratet.  a  Crated. 
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AbMtraet  of  propo9aU  reeeited  and  eontraet$  awarded  im  Ckioago,  IlL,  wmder 

[U'OTi^— Flgoret  in  large  type  denote  xatee 
HARDWARE. 
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8 
4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

22 

23 
24 
25 

26 
27 

28 
29 
80 
81 
32 
33 

84 
35 
36 

87 
38 
89 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 

45 
46 
47 

48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 


Class  No.  17. 
habdwabb. 


Adxes,  o.  8.,  house  carpenters',  4i-iDoh,  sqnsre 
head dos. 

Anvils,  wroaght*iroD,  ateel  face : 

100-pound,  per  pound "So. 

140-pound,  per  pound do.. 

200-ponnd,  per  pound do.. 

Angeni,  cast-steel,  cut  with  nut: 

4-inch dos. 

f-inoh do.. 

1-inch do.. 

l^-inch do.. 

1|-inch do.. 

2-inoh do.. 

Aufrers,  c.  s.,  hollow: 

'  -inch do.. 

>inch do.. 

■inch do.. 

inch do. . 

Awls,  c.  s.,  assorted,  regular: 

Saddlers' do.. 

Bhoeraakern',  shouldered,  po;r do. . 

Shoemakers',  sewiiif; do. . 

Axes,  a88ortc<l,  3^  to  44  pounds,  Yaiikoi)  pattc>.rn, 
inserted  steel doz . 

Axes,  c.  8. : 

Broad, 12-inch  cut,  single hevcl,  stool  head. do. . 
Hunters',  inserted  steel,  handled do. . 

Bahbitt  metal,  medium  quality lbs . 

Bellows,  blacksmiths',  standard: 

30-iuch No. 

38  jnch do. . , 

42-inrh do.., 

Bells,  cow: 

Large,  wrought,  No.  1 dos., 

Small,  wrought.  No.  8 do.., 

Bolls,  hand.  No.  8,  poHshMl do. . . 

Bells,  school,  with  fixtures  for  hnnging: 

Boll  to  weigh  240  to  260  i>ounds No . 

Bell  to  weigh  300  to  350  pounds do... 

Bell  to  weigh  400  to  425  pounds do... 

Belting,  leather: 

2-inch foet.. 

3-inch... •• do... 

4-inch do... 

5-inch do... 

6-inch do... 


i 
1 
S 
s 

3 

a 


^ 


.ad 


n 

o  9 
«  S 
BO 

OQ 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chioago. 


9^ 

6 

4 

18i8 
1«A 


8-19 


a-' 


9.25 

9.59 
9.59 
9.59 

1.29 

1.93 

2.34 

2.82 

3.43 

4.89 


7-13 
1-13 


6.79 

r  .  7.  80 

8.94 
8.94 


180ft 

304 

113 

758 


3ft 
136 

705 


1 
7 
9 

3 

34 


.059 
.074 
.059 

4.34 


16.80 
4.18 

7.19 
6.19 


5.33 
5.89 
7.89 

2.84 

.85 


a.  11 
a.  11 
a.  11 

.09i 
.09i 
.09i 

8.00 


&5.63 
56.30 
68.50 


L47 
2.14 
2.54 
8.08 
3.75 
5.36 


7.28 

aeo 

9.93 
9.93 

.06 

.05^ 

.06 


.051 
.07|. 


5.35 
5.90 
8.00 


5ft  4.59 


1 

5 

1 

485 
378 
537 
93 
334 


.0819 
.1389 
.1780 
.3343 
.3689 


13.00 

3.72 

4.25 

4.50 

5.50 

8.00 


2.74 
.85 

4.73 


a  Peter  Wright,     b  Geo.  M.  Scott,    e  Sample  is  lliuoh ;  will  furnish  12inoh.    d  Steel  alloy.    «  Eagle. 
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advertUemeni  of  April  10, 1894,  far  fumUhing  aupplieB,  eto, — Contmned. 

m%  which  contracts  hftve  been  awarded.] 

HARDWABE. 


^•3 

5" 
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1^ 


si 
3«§ 
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-I 

•  Is 
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Hi 
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Points  of  delivery. 


1 

2 

3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 


29 
30 
31 
82 


34 
35 
85 

37 
38 
89 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 

45 
48 
47 

48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 


N.Y.or 
Chicago. 


As 
stated. 


4.90 


3.29 
.14 


21.90 
27.40 
42.00 


gt.Qt 

gl.3A% 

gt.re 

gl.96 
02.33 

gi.34, 

02  811 

173.43 
9  4.41 

p4.90 


^4.62 

A19.50 
0*J1.OO 
Ail4.15 
095.65 
A35.90 
9  37.921 


.074 

.ool 

.12 
.15 
.17 
.21 
.21 
.26 
.26 
.31 


Chicago. 


4.84 


3.60 


6.50 


L37 
L99 
2.37 
2.87 
8.48 
4.98 


7.12 
T.30 

9.80 
9.80 


.04| 
.06 

4.10 
4.44 

4.47 

013.89 
3.55 

3.70 
.0509 
.12* 


9.55 

.65 
4.30 


St. 
Louis. 


d22.00 
d26.00 
(t37.00 

.08 

.12* 

.171 

.22 

.266 


10.40 
10.75 


1.26 
1.80 
2.18 
2.58 
3.15 
4.50 


6.84 
7.08 
9.12 
9.12 


4.75 

4.25 

S.50 

1440 

4.95 

.08 

4.70 

4.86 

5.40 

7.30 

Chicago. 


,098 
,098 
,098 


.04i 


5.40 
6.00 
8.10 


/.0H| 


.051 


5.16 
5.73 
7.42 


i  125. 00 


.06} 

.10} 

.15 

.181 

.22} 


.114 

.09| 

.18 

.141 

.25 

.20 

.8Ii 

.254 

.38 

.301 


/American,  warranted,    g  Chicago  delivery,    h  New  York  delivery.    iTioy  mcAA2L^  ^Vb  '^\vii<^&. 
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Ah§iraei  ofprcpoidU  reoeived  amd  cimtraeU  awarded  in  CkioagOg  lU,, 

[IToTB*— VlgOTM  in  large  ^yp#  dviote 
HABDWABX-OonttiiiMd. 


a 

I 


PES 


1 

2 

8 

4 
5 
8 
7 
S 
t 
10 

11 

12 
IS 
U 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
28 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
82 
83 
84 
35 
38 
37 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 

43 
44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
62 

53 
54 
55 


Class  Ko.  17. 
HABD  WARS—  oontinned. 


1 


ChiMls,o.t.: 

Gold,  ootagon,  I  by  6  inchM doz.. 

Socket,  corner,  1-mch,  handled do... 

Chieele,  o.  s.,  lOcket,  ilnner,  handled : 

^inoh do... 


|-inoh. 


....do... 


|>incb 


1-inch 


.do.... 


.do. .. 


I'lnch do. 


l^-incli do. 


li-inch 


.do... 


2>incb do. 


Chisels,  c.  s.,  socket,  framing,  handled  : 

|-inch do... 

inch do... 

inch do... 

inch do... 

-inch do . . . 

l^-inrh do... 

H-inch no. . . 

2'inch do. . . 

Clamps,  carpenters*,  iron,  to  open  6  inches do . . . 

(/leavers,  butchers',  12-inch do. . . 

ConipasHCs : 

Carpenters',  6-inch,  cast-steel do . . . 

Carpenters',  8-inch,  cast-steel do. . . 

Pocket,  2-lnch,  brass  case do. . . 


r 

4 


14 


13 


14 


s»o 


39 


30 


.1 

4 
ft 
ft 
3 
ft 
4 
ft 
9 

ft 

y 
1 


aPerpoond. 
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ndvertUewimi  of  April  20, 1894,  fw  fftmUMng  Buppliea,  «<o.— <?ontinaed. 

ftt  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded.] 

HABDWABB— Contiiiiied. 


t 

m 


o 


1 

t 


6 

I 

P 

'A 


1 
2 

3 
i 
5 
8 
7 
8 
8 
10 
U 
12 
18 
U 
15 
18 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
26 
28 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
32 
38 
84 
85 
88 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 

43 
44 

45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 

53 
54 
55 


Pobt  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


.78 
5.44 

1.80 


L80 


L52 


L88 


2.03 


2.19 


2.88 


2.73 


.85 


2.03 
2.03 
2.03 
2.38 
2.73 
3.04 
3.42 
4.37 
2.57 
14.25 

.87 
1.19 

4.25 


.74 
a.  8:1 

tat 


1.97 


1.43 


1.74 


1.90 


9.09 


•J.93 


9.55 


1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
9.93 
9.55 
9.87 
3.18 
3.89 
2.58 
13.90 

.92 
1.24 

9.eo 


•.12^ 
5.88 

L84 


L84 


1.50 


1.83 


1.99 


2.18 


2.33 


2.68 


1.99 
1.99 
1.99 
2.33 
2.06 
3.00 
8.33 
4.00 


.88 
1.23 


.09 

5.18 

1.89 


L29 


1.45 


L78 


1.94 


2.10 


2.26 


160 


1.94 
1.94 
1.94 
2.26 
2.59 
2.92 
3.24 
8.88 
9.14 
18.25 

.97 
1.28 


.58 

5.70 

1.40 
1.24 
1.75 
8.60 
4.58 
1.40 
1.24 
l.'i5 
2.60 
4.76 
1.60 
1.39 
1.95 
2.92 
5.07 
1.96 
L70 
2.30 
8.57 
5.67 
1.85 
2,45 
8.89 
6.47 
2.10 
2.30 
2.00 
2.65 
4.22 
7.49 
2.48 
2.15 
2.83 
4.54 
8.05 
2.85 
2.47 
3.20 
5.19 
10.22 

2.10 
2.15 
2.15 
2.45 
2.85 
8.20 
3.50 
4.25 


a.  10 
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BEPORT  OF  'i*HE  8E0RETABT  OF  THE  INTEBIOB. 


AUtraei  af  propoHiU  rdeeived  and  eoniraeU  awarded  in  Ckiea§o,  ill.,  mmder 

nSTon.—Flgnres  in  large  type  denote  mlee 
HARDWARE— Continned. 


I 

P 


OlAM  No.  17. 
BABDWABB— oontinned. 


% 

8 

4 
6 

6 

7 
8 

t 

10 
11 

12 
18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
18 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
28 
28 
27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
82 
88 
84 
86 
88 
87 

88 

89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
46 
48 
47 
48 
49 

60 
61 
52 
53 
54 
66 
50 
57 
68 
69 
00 
01 


Crowben,  eolid  tteel,  aaeorted  sisee,  per 

pound No . . 

Dividers: 

8  inches  long,  o.  s.,  wing dox. . 

10  inches  long do... 

Drills: 

Blacksmiths* No.. 

Breast do... 

Hand,  light,  for  metal do... 


Faucets: 

Brass,  rackiog,  |-inch.  loose  key. . .  .doz. 

Wood,  oork-uneo,  No.  2 do.. 

Files,  flat: 

Bastard,  8-inoh do.. 


Bastard,  12-inch do. 

Bastard,  14-inch do... 

Wood,  12-inch do... 

Wood,  14-inch do... 

Files,  half-round,  bastard: 

8-inch do... 


10-inch do. 

12-inch do. 

Files,  mill-saw:. 

6-inoh do. 


8-inoh do.. 

10-inoh do.. 

12-inch do... 

14-inch do... 

Files,  round,  bastard : 

6-inch do... 

8-inoh do... 

10-inch do... 

12-inoh do... 

14-inoh do... 

Files,  square,  bastard,  12inch do... 


Files,  taper, 
oh  .. 


8-inoh do.. 

8|>inoh do.. 

4-inch do.. 

4|-inch do.. 

6-inch do.. 

6-inch do...i 


1 

I 

I 


•<& 


i 


t 


a 


• 

CO 


I" 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


54 

t 

lO 
lO 


4 
98 
30 
97 
19 
19 

IS 
11 
19 

96 
46 
61 
60 
35 

9 

16 

lO 

19 

9 

9 

85 
51 
97 
61 
69 
78 


2.28 

1.63 

9.98 

1.28 
1.79 

.87 


8.68 
.38 

.79 

1.68 

2.14 

1.58 

2.14 

1.03 
1.88 
1.83 

.53 

.68 

.89 

1.27 

1.88 

.68 

.68 

.89 

1.27 

1.83 

1.69 

.26 
.26 
.28 
.83 
.40 
.67 


2.60 


a 
1.07 

2.10 

2.9P 

2.12 

8.00 

1.86 
1.88 
2.46 

.70 

.94 

1.20 

1.70 

2.46 

.70 
.04 
1.20 
1.70 
2.46 
2.11 

.86 
.86 
.88 
.44 
.54 
.75 


180 


1.84 


6.60 


.71 
1.40 
L99 
L40 
1.99 

.90 
L90 
1«61 

.46 

.60 

.79 

L12 

1.62 

.40 

.60 

.79 

1.12 

L62 

L40 

.209 
.28 


.86 

.48 


2.24 

1.68 
2.28 


1.79 

2.98 

.94 


8.88 
.66 

.787 

1.462 

106 

1.469 

9.05 

.838 
1.266 
L807 

.621 
.672 


L26 
L807 

.621 
.672 


L26 

1.807 

L462 

24 

24 


806 
871 


4.80 


•  Nicholson*s  flies. 
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adverti$ement  of  April  10,  1894,  for  fumUking  Mppllef,  0IO.— Continaed. 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWABE—Continned. 


8^ 


9 


4 
» 


M'6 

n 


ki 


5 


1^ 


New  York 

or 
Chicago. 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


2.87^ 

1.65 
2.20 


.78 
.87 
1.531 
L72 
3.18 
3.44 


2.18 
2.44 

.084 
LIO 
1.82i 
1.49 
L79 
2.00 

.6U 

.67 

.661 

.75 

.87 

.98 

1.23 

1.39 

1.79 

2.00 

.5U 
.57 
.664 
.76 
.87 
.98 
1.23 
1.39 
L79 
2.00 
1.534 
1.72 

.25 

.28 

.25 

.28 

.27* 

.81 

.32 

.36 

.39 

.44 

.55 

.02 


2.28 

L04 
3.82 

1.17 

L50 

.84 

.76 
LIO 

3.51 
.44 

.78 
.93 
1.54 
1.84 
2.18 
2.62 
1.54 
L84 
2.18 
2.62 

.98 
1.18 
L33 
1.60 
1.79 
2.16 

.5U 

.62 

.60 

.80 

.86 

1.04 

1.24 

1.49 

1.79 

2.15 

.514 

.62 

.66 

.80 

.87 

1.04 

1.24 

1.49 

1.79 

2.15 

1.54 

1.84 

.25 

.80 

.25 

.30 

.271 

.33 

.32 

.88 

.39 

.47 

.55 

.66 


St.  LoTtia. 


B.70 
B.00 


4.25 


Chicago. 


.60 


1.70 
2.25 


.73 
1.44 
9.04 

2.64 
8.60 

.93 
1.SI4 
1.67 

.48 
.09 


1.10 
1.67 

.48 

.6S> 

.89 

1.16 

1.65 

1.44 

.94 
.94 
.96 
.30 
.36 
.59 


2.25 


1.25 


1.68 
8.88 
1.67 
2.88 

L07 
1.45 
1.06 

.56^ 
.721 
.95 
1.85 
1.96 

.56^ 

.72| 

.06 

1.86 

1.05 

L674 

.274 

.27i 

.80 

.85 

.424 

.60 


9.10 


1.25 


.85 
1.67 
2.37 
L67 
2.87 

1.07 
L45 
1.06 

.66 

.72 

.06 

1.85 

1.06 

.66 

.72 

.06 

1.85 

1.06 

1.67 

.27 
.27 
.80 
.85 
.42 
.60 


i 


2 
^ 

4 

6 
6 

7 
8 
0 

10 
11 

12 
18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 

28 
20 
80 
31 
32 
38 
84 
86 
36 
87 

88 
80 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
48 

50 
51 
62 
53 
54 
56 
56 
67 
58 
59 
60 
fl 


BEPOKT  OF  TRK   BECBGTART   OF   THE   INTERIOR. 
AbttMut  t^prepMol*  rMeivti  mtd  ootUraeU  »iMr4ei  i*  Chieago,  III.,  mmdtr 


Class  Ko.  17. 


FlatlrviiB.  per  pound : 

S-ponml — pii!™.. 

"SUrklng do... 

MortlMi,  (onv4lIda da... 

SliUiDK.  villi  bundle- do... 

Qlnlflta.  melol  bud*,  uurted,  lArce : 

Null do.. 

Spile* do.. 

Gluppota,  No.  1,  tinned No.. 

QDain*,  0.  •.,  Irmu,  hudled : 

£lnBh»okel doi. 

I-iiioh  (oeket do.. 

LlDflfa  eoeket dci.. 

I-inoh»ookot do.. 

I.lnoh»ook6t do... 

GTindBtonei,  per  pound : 

Weichina  SO  poonda No.. 

WeieliingTBponndB du... 

WelgtiinKlOOponndii do... 

^elffhlDf  ISOpoDiidi do... 

'W>i|!tiiDK2Sapoitndii do... 

WefaWngSOOpoiuida do... 

Grlnditona  £inir«.  17  inchee,  liuprorcd  pptciil  up, 

Bninmen,  clBx.  aol'ld  u.  ■.,  adie-eje,  rorged.  :Vo.  i  t . .  .doi . . 

Hwnmp™,  ftrrlers': 

Shoeing,  0.1 do... 

TDrnlnf,  hulf-brifflit.  ueorted,2  to2|  paunrlg-.-do... 

Hammera,  rhetin^,  eolld  c  a. : 

I-lncl. do... 

Il-lnch do... 

ll-l»Ob - ; do... 

Hunmeis.  (ledge,  blacksmltba',  Boltd  e.  B. ; 

C-ponnd do... 

lO-pouDd do... 

ll-poond do. . . 

Baumen,  atono.  solid  c  s. : 

Sl»,  6-poDnd do... 

SUe,  S-ponnd do... 

Site,  12  ponnd do... 

HunmHa.  tack,  npholiloron '  pattern,  mallckble  iron .  doi . . 

#Per  ponnd. 
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advertiaemeni  of  April  10, 1894,  f&rfumiaking  suppUes,  eUy, — Continaed. 

*t  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded.] 

HABDWARE-.ContiniMd. 


• 

1 

• 
• 

OD 
ej 

o 

1 

PQ 
H 

• 

1 

• 

i 

1 

• 
• 

i 

Yalentine  Stortz. 

Points  of  delivery. 

« 

% 

Chicago. 

Chicago  or 
New  \ork. 

Chicago. 

'A 

* 

1.06 
1.06 
1.96 
1.06 
1.17 

.63 

3.22 
3.14 

.14 

.27i 

.25 

2.54 
2.96 
8.88 
3.58 
3.98 

.48} 

.4» 
.48 
.48 
.80 
.80 

.4H 
2.99 
2.55 
3.47 

2.57 

ll.ffO 

1L50 

2.20 

2.42 

2.59 

9.93 

.15 
.94 
.90i 
.30 

.48i 
.58 

.33 
.28^ 
.53 
.49 
.80 
.71 
1.34 

t 

.021 
.021 
.021 
.021 

1 

.::: '.'.vj.../. v.. 

2 

1 

3 

... 

4 

5 

0.00 

6 

7 

8 

1 

9 

.19 
.28 

! 
i 

10 

■ 

11 

12 

8.74 
3.00 
4.06 
4.48 
5.25 

.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
•50 
.ffO 

.22 
8.73 
2.75 

8.50 

3.25 

8.29 

3.90 

3.29 
3.55 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.85 
.85 

.89 
8.44 

6.09 
18.60 

18 

19 



20 

?1 

22 

23 

24 

25 

3.80 

2.50 
2.50 
3.12 
3.12 

2.25 
2.40 
2.60 

3.48 
8.48 

12.15 

2.05 
2.14 
2.23 

26 

27 
28 

20 

6.80 

30 
31 
32 
33 
84 
35 

2.47 
2.66 
3.04 

86 
37 

38 

1 

39 

40 

.24 
.80 
.40 
.50 
.60 

.9A 

.40 

.60 

a. 06^ 
a.05?k 
a.05,( 
a. 06^ 

a .  05^\ 
a.U5j>x 

a.05]V 

a.  05^ 

a.05A 

a.  07} 
a.  mi 
a.  05} 
a.  05} 
a.  05} 
a.  05} 

a. 068 

a. 068 

a.  068 

.15i 

.241 

.30X 

.42} 

.51 

.01} 

.26i 

.421 

41 

42 

43 

«•««•••«*•««•* 

44 

45 

46 

.29 
.46 
.70 

47 

48 
40 

60 
.6U  Kl 

8.10 

52 
53 

1 

INT  94 — VOL  II- 


^3 


SEPOBT  OF  THE  8&CBETABT  OF  THE  DTTERIOB. 
Aiilraat  ^pnpoiaU  reetivei  and  ecmtraoU  awardtd  in  CUcagt,  tU.,  mAr 
[VOTB.— FIsiUM  In  brgv  tjps  daoota  ntM 
SABDIVABS— CouUuuod. 


I 

Paint  of  ilelincT. 


brdltmr;  poE 

OnlJury  wiring 

HaloheU.!!.  (.: 

3raail.  s-iii(ihoDt,it«dli(i 


:!ii: 


ShlngliaeTHo-S 

Hlsei'*,  sxtm  li«T7,  Btnp  and  T : 

19-lBcb 

Jngaa.  beBvj,  simp : 
finub 

la-lnoh 

Jligm.llebt,slr«p: 

niDficii.  light,  alrap  and  T : 

B-inch 

8-lneU 

iDokB.  bat  imd  coat,  auhoolbuUMi  putMco, 


n,  bnnil,  ptr  1 
iJ^Jj 


\V\"- 


il-bar,per  lixJ  pouuda 


4. 3  SO 


I  Fgr  quontlUo*  ipeellad  onlr. 
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advertisement  of  April  10, 1894,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — Continued. 

at  which  contracta  have  been  awanled.] 

H  ARD  WA  RE— Continaed. 


1 

• 

< 

1 

1 

1 

QQ 

O 

a 

s 

-a 

> 

CO 

• 

M 

g 

i 

• 

P 

H 

8 

a 

t 

5 

9 

1 

• 

i 

1 

• 
• 

Pointa  of  delivery. 

1 

Aa  atated. 

Chicago. 

'A 

.IH 
.lit 

6.70 
ff.45 

2.75 
2.87 
3.46 

.86 

.851 

1.12 

1.17 

L66 

.78 

.71 

1.0il 

1.06 

1.49 

1.54 

.204 

'.54 

.277 
.a39 
.431 

.15 

] 

2 

66.57 
63.29 

6.73 
3.09 

7.00 
7.43 

6.60 
3.6U 
2. 65 

.85 
1.20 
1.20 

.70 
1.07 
L55 

.82 
.44 

.61 

.30 
.36 
.45 

.124 

8 

4 

5 
6 

.76 
1.18 
1.68 

.68 
1.03 
1.52 

.27* 
.331 
.43 

a.  0243 
a. 0229 
a. 0229 

a. 0229 
a.  021 
a.  021 

.31* 
.44 

.62 

.291 

.36 

.46 

7 
8 

9 

10 
11 

12 
13 

14 
15 

16 
17 

18 
19 

20 
21 

22 

23 

% 

24 

25 

26 

C.20 

27 

1.80 
1.40 
1.40 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.40 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 

1.60 

1.75 
1.50 
1.40 
1.40 
1.35 
1.35 

******  ••••••• 

1.74 

1.59 
1.59 
1.49 
1.49 
1.49 
1.49 
1.49 
1.59 
1.49 
1.49 
1.49 
1.49 

1.74 
1.49 
1.39 
1.3& 
1.34 
1.34 

28 
29 

30 

31 

32 

•** r        

33 

1 

•••••••••••»•• 

34 

35 

36 

••••••••••• ••• 

37 

1 

38 

1 
1 -- 

39 

40 

41 



42 

•  •••••••••..•• 1 - 

43 

44 

' 

45 

1 

46 

47 

.............. 

48 

49 

a  Per  pound. 


b  Chicago  delivery. 


a  Chicago  or  Kew  York. 


BEPOBT    OF   THE    SECRET&BY    OF   THE    INTERIOR. 


(ITntm.— Fignn*  In  luge  typ*  deDole  rate*  at  wl 
HAEDWAItE-Con 


d-UB  No.  IT. 


I  contracta  havs  bcun  aiwdBil.] 


.n 

.«. 

,%. 

t    IJ 

i'tIi 

I'vi 

I'lS 

\'m 

''" 

am 

1  41 

i.ua 

1-50 

1  JN 

1.30 

3  11 

a.» 

3.20 

3  ■^^ 

3  7!* 

i  11 

3.. 

I.I-:. 

..:        AUO 
'!.|        TOO 

■ForqauntltlM  spni^iUed  unlj. 


INDIAN  APPAIB8. 


.    .  'htcago.Ii   . 

0/  Jprii  10, 1894,  for  fumUhing  luppth;  «!<:.— Continaed. 

[Note.— F<gur»  In  l>rge  ^pe  denota  ntw  at  which  contncta  bave  been  bwi 
H  AKDW  AR£-CoDliuued. 


C[.ifls  So.  IT. 

1 

r 

i 

is 

s 

3- 

1 

i 

s.i 

1 

1 

si 

1 

3 

1. 

PoinU  of  delivery. 

1 

Chisago. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

bIm> Ib».. 

Morwa;,  Ibfl-ilo... 
Hor*»y.    1   Uoh 

nquare Ibn.. 

H»lr-ovnl.|-lMhdc.,.. 
Oral,    i    u.   1    inrli, 

"TrnTh lb... 

A.  Inch rto... 

fa::::::::::!:::: 

itnch do... 

Xliifh do... 

fc :::::;:::::!:::: 
Is ::::::::::;;!:::: 

It-inrh da... 

,™;tKsv»i.:i.: 

i5iSaS?:::::JS-:. 
ft'!'.":'.::::!:::: 

1  «30 
1  h*0 

:»! 
V£ 

'•;s! 

MM 

iSS 

■  o* 

MIO 

■  4JS 

itss 

400 

tts 

■  (too 

■  too 

IS 

3.M 
3.19 

s.to 

i.rs 

.6.1 

lis 

:!S 

.13 
.13 

B.M 

3.  JO 
«.U 

S.M 

a.oD 

l.W 
l.M 

i:S 
i:S 

il 

l.JW 
12.  M 

a  4.110 
B.1S 

:« 

!l5 
!» 

i!to 

lilKI 
2.00 

2.ta 
i,» 

i:m 

i!is 

4.TS 

»!k 

S.S5 
B.1S 

8.  DO 
3.13 

:l! 

I.SB 

L2* 

1.M 

i:i 

.04 

.!D 

« 

3.SP 

;:;i 

3.13 

8.13 

4.M 
Z.M 

Cm 

1 

.u 

l.!«3 

!:S§ 

s 

t 

s 

i; 

3.40 

lis 

I.  OB 

If! 

lit 

1.58    61,  (M 

li  111 

Inn 

J.34 

1.74 

ta 
il 

a.  so 
li.eo 

^„q.,,..r™po.,,|l,: 

1:5? 

1..Y3 

i-!3 

iliu 

J.00 
1.80 

Lfifi 

Jroj_|^Sw.do,     per    100 

];j|{n^i| 1^-- 

bj  jUch ::::::!  I!::: 
B  ,'ia,,.:;:;:::: 

hj   Wli™ (1... 

3.Hg 

3.311 
3.14 

a.  OB 

II 

SI! 

»1.1S 
3.-.0 

3.M 

4:^% 

^ 

M 

" 

KnlTcs  and  fork»,  coron 

1 

.OlM 

ivozi 

:!5 

1.33 

74i 

1 

m 

to 

!.0S 

n 

a 

40 
47 

EM 
b^ 

FCB,  bnlcher,  a-lnch, 
[»•  hmrtlo,  withoni 

1* 

40 

48 

48 

*  JW  qnutitiu  ipMiflad  obIj , 


REPORT  OP  THE  SECBETART   OP  THE  INTERIOR. 
AbMtraet  ofpropo*aU  raceittd  and  eonUttelt  awarded  in  Chicago,  IlL,  MmJItr 


CLAB9  No,  n. 


cuT-toe,  Mid  forks, 
iwptiit 

coco,  handle, 
P»i"-- 

Chopping,  Iran  I11U1.IIB .loi- 

Kniiai.  drswlDS.  0,  ■„  canWDluTi' : 

do.. 

'•'K»w,„.... 

-KS5:SS£U 

^.■i-.'r,'. 

-^^r:::^r 

«polnt,Ko,3. 

SklDslnK.  e-lno1i. 

ocoohudK 

LodlM.  melijmj,  S-iuoh  bowl.-.d"  — 
Lachcu,  thuDib,  Uuggtm    patlcm, 

Ixud.  in  bur. 

LnckK   r-luKt,    S|.|nc 

lb... 

b.  Iron  bolt, 
do»-. 

ItchM,  iron, 

Klv,  4-inuh... 

".f;«a- 

Kim, ti Inch 

dDI!., 

RJin.  Sinch 

do... 

U.«1<i>e,  31-lncl> . 

do... 

LockB.iind,  Iituk,3-Iu 
pmoh,    nii«.rlwl  cnii 

ililcr  2  ki-s'i. 
'.'..rtoi  . 

llnllBl*.  mrnonlor*'.  hickirry,  mnni 

<by4ini:li il>pi 

Nalli,  wlro  uleel.pcclWpouud-: 

Culns,  M, lb« 

C»lnB,8d. ilu. 


roint*  of  delivery. 


l.lfl 
■  .SO 
t.3-t 
t.43 


■  .?,! 
I.HW 
(.73 
I.SS 

■  .«o 
i.ao 


XAddSc«u(aperkegforKt.I-iiul(l«Uvery;  II 
emu  por  kei  for  Kauhh  City  dellnry. 

*  St-  P>d1  dflJlTory  it  CbicoEo  prlooa^  add  ID  c( 
fttatB  per  kef  Kin*M  Cit;  SUtnij. 


I  fur  Omahn  uid  Sloai  Cl(y  daUveiy;  U 
i>T  Sloui  City  ud  OmshB  deltmyt  add 
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advertiBement  of  April  10, 1894,  fcr  fwmUiking  Buppliw,  etc. — Continned. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Continued. 


M.  Jack- 
son. 

• 

1^ 

C.  B.  Dnr- 
borrow. 

a 
Pi 

1 

R.  A.  Rob- 
bins. 

Valentine 
8torts. 

Points  of  deliTery. 

i 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

St.  Lonis. 

Chicago. 

New  York  or 
Chicago. 

Chicftgo. 

1 

.441 

.52 

.85 
3.94 
3.57 

9.90 

9.46 

2.85 

.60 

1.81 

.40 
.47 

.40J 

1 

8 

8 

4 

3.60 
7.88 
3.04 
0.37 

2.45 
2.55 
2.00 

2.15 
2.55 

.54 
.54 
.85 

1.65 

8.50 
8.84 
8.84 
8.67 

5 

6 

7 

2.75 

8.60 

8 
0 

L70 

10 
11 

12 

13 
14 

• 

1.48 

15 
16 

17 

4.40 

2.02 

1.08 

8.25 

18 

.25i 
.04  J 
.86 
.54 

1.54 

1.70 

2.37 

2.35 

3.18 

3.48 

4.32 
1.77 

2.55 
2.92 
8.25 

1.40 

tl.89 
1.74 
1.59 
1.74 
1.59 
1.49 
1.44 
1.34 
1.94 
1.94 
.99 
1.59 

.30 

10 

.04 

20 
21 

1.05 

22 

23 

1.56 

2.85 
.3.75 
4.50 

24 
25 

26 
27 
28 

20 
80 

81 
82 

88 
84 

4.00 

8.00 

6.25 
8.50 
2.75 
2.50 
4.75 

5.15 
4.40 
4.05 
8.75 

86 

M 

L58 

2.04 
1.80 
1.74 
1.80 
L74 
L64 

Lse 

1.40 
1.80 
1.30 
1.14 
1.74 

87 
88 
80 
40 

41 

8.10 
1.05 
1.80 
1.06 
L80 
1.70 
1.65 
1.55 
1.45 
1.45 
1.20 
1.80 

• 

42 

43 

44 

45 

40 

47 

48 

40 

50 

51 

2o 

58 

t  Add .  203  cents  per  keg  for  Kansas  City  delirery ;  sdd  22|  cents  per  keg  for  Omaha  and  Sionx  Citf 
delivery ;  add  6^  cents  per  keg  for  St.  Paul  deUrsfy. 


EEPOKT  OF  THE  SECRETARY   OP  THE   INTERIOR. 
AbitraoU  of  propo$aU  rteeired  and  contraeti  aaarded  in  Chteago,  III.,  unitr 
[NoTK. — Figures  la  lirga  type  dBDola  raltm 
BAKDW&KB-Omtiaaia. 


Cura  No.  IT. 

1 

5 

1 

1 

r 

a 
< 

1 

t 

1 

n 

■3 

1 

1 

■i 

t 
1 

1 

Pomtor  deliver;. 

1 

Chlugo. 

■""ASrt.r''!".'.."°."""."?Mb... 

Fence,  12d do.. 

FlniiililiiB,  «d do.. 

Ko.O do.. 

No.T do.. 

Bo.  8 do.. 

■S-JK.  l.th  3.1.  «l«e: do.. 

(>..boe,No-S do.. 

Wire,  nWiiglcW, (ted do.. 

Wire,  wroDubt,  Ad.  (tael ilu.. 

Wlre.wraojhl,M,itBel do.. 

Tfnls.  Iron,  (qnare; 

For  Vlochbolt do.. 

For   .Vchbolt do.. 

* 

j 

1.7S 

it:  is 

2.45 
21.  OK 

:o7 

i.5S 

IB 

ttVO 

•if 
'T, 

14 

%73 

£.10 
1.BK 

cB,7i 
rH-H 
.8.74 

'::::±v: 

11.00 

10.  ou 

'11 

i!o.". 

l.K> 

1       ■ 

liss 
.oow 

.l'KH> 
.MPS 

w 

For   !nchlH>lt .!<... 

011er>".ii.riiedli.l^ Vi J.V '.'.'.'.'.'.'.  'aIz '. 
OIlHtonei..  WBBhita do... 

"»."P lb... 

Rnbber.  J.lnch do... 

5KftS^:::::::::::S:::: 

P»p«r,porqniro: 

Enierr  (BHODrUd) qr... 

Sand  (HfMiTlMl) do... 

Plcl.-.inill do... 

Pipe,"™™' 

:kI 

ioiso 

19 

S3 

a.asiJ 

■2b 

16 

30 

!<w 

1   1. 

;i 

!«:■   1  .i3j 

:«l 

1 

40 

V 

,20 

II 

lojufl 

; 

a 

I-ineh du... 

IJS! 

::J 

■.M 

•  Add  S  cenln  p^T^te^  for  St.  I'no 
Add  11  cento  por  koR  for  Kan«u  I 

tSt.  Pniil  didivcrv  «t  Ublcago  jirldt_.    .. 
Add  B  oaoM  p«T  keg  ibr  Kbium  City  deUiB 


ilouiClljdell'rei;. 
Ions  CKy  delinry. 


INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

adftrttstment  of  April  10,  1S94,  for  f»mUMmg  tmppUtt,  e(e.-~Coiitinii«d. 

St  which  oontnula  hava  been  ■warded.] 

HASDWAHE— CoBtlnirad. 


3.  H.  Cnme. 

i 

i 
i 

1 

i 
1 
1 

j 

1 

1 

1 

1 

j 

i 

1 

1 
4 

PolnU  of  rtelirery. 

i 

! 

1* 

=5 

1 

1 

1 

ChloBo. 

1 

i:3S 

it? 

I'M 
1  44 

1.70 
^■0 

tio 

a 

1.M 

i.'zt 

b:«8 

B.)B 

S.ut 
J.  04 

;oTi 

.031! 

"1 

!dum 
.so 

KIStS;:::::::: 

9.3S 

J  to     J  SI 

a.i«; 

10.  IW 

l.VA 

i:SI 

;ii: ;:; 

2.10 
l.H 
LBO 

T.IE 

4. OS 

LM 

l.SO 

i:£i 

1 

:o2* 

f 

.08] 

"'.as' 

.80 

21 

.D§ 

.00 

.'is 

M 

;3 

IS 

11 

:i' 

S:w 

:!S 

"S 

;3 

«» 

|sE 

a.»l 

3D 
40 

.an 

1  •■»''j  ■" 

010 

a. 

.03  liliiHT 

;  Add  30A  cents  per  keg  far  Ku 

City  deliver;  ^  lulil  e|  ceuU  per  keg 

a  Per  poimd.  b  On  board  oi 


;  ndd  Z2t  eenta  per  keg  for  Omaha  ud  Sloni: 
Ilk.         i  Per  gnm.  ■  ChtcMN  onlj. 


842     REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 

AMraol  of  propotali  reoebud  swi  emtraeU  atearded  te  Ckieago,  IIL,  mmitr 
tNOTB — FlgniM  !■  lufa  ^fa  daootonlM 
HAEDWAKB-CoDtlnned. 


Point  oldaUre 


PfM  Irani 

Iflncb 

fe::::;::::;:::::::::::::::::::::: 

PIpn,  lud.mHlium  valght,  per  pound : 

finoh'.'.iir.'.i;;"'."^!".'.!!;!'.""''" 

l-lnch , 

IHniib 

if-lnql, 

PlitDe*,ft)re.!llnoI).dDUlil»-lroii,D.> 

t*nM,bollinr  nod  ronnd.  0.1.1 

ll-luBh  ! ^' ' .'.' ."'.'. '.'. '.'.'. '. '.'."'.'. '.'. '. '.'.'. '. '.. 
iHMh 

JiMk,  si'inoh,  donlils-lnm 

Jointer,  2|liisb,donblo-iniii 

lanM.  milcb ; 

l-lnoh,  plni(«l 

lanea.  nliiw,bBech  iruiKl.jiemW'nriatliill  j 

vlUi  bimdlD 

l>niu.*ke<v.raLlHti 
tinch 

lklBBh'/""/"//^v//^"v/^v^\'."'.'. 

PUti«,>iii<wth,£l.lDcb,dDubLu-lnH),o.«  ... 

FUt-iiii*e,T.iDeb 

Rann<l-D«e,  T  incb -. 

Blda-cutting.  T.lncb 

(J.  (.,  'bf  It.  to  drive,  unortcd,  Kh.  n.S.t. 

Condoclors'.  uaurted  slinpcs  nf  hulun. 

BotamipTing, 4  tubei ^., 

Spring.  lurDeu.BHortod,  0.1,  and  S  lul 


3,833 
ttlQ 

9,SOO 


.R1»0  . 
.3190    . 
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adret-tisemeni  of  April  10, 1894,  far  fumiihing  auppliet,  ete.— Continued. 

at  which  contracts  haye  heen  awarded.] 

HABDWARB— ConUnned. 


i 

txi 


I 


GO 


a 
I 


6 


« 


r 


» 


Points  of  delivery. 


CbicBgo. 


St.  Lonis. 


0387 
,0683 
.08 

OilO 
,0419 
.0419 
,0419 
.0410 
.04 


.33 
.33 
.33 

.87 


1.13 


.53 
.5» 

2.00 

.23 
.23 
.25 
.70 


3.87 

3.87 

7.26 
9.00 

.57 

4.40 

4.49 


.0423 

.05^ 

.0722 

.0436 
.0436 
.0436 
.0436 
.0436 


.0479 
•06i 


.48 

.89 

1.00 

.37 
.87 
.37 

.41 
•73 

.90 

.52 

1.06 

1.09 

.61 
.01 

2.36 


.58 

3.78 
5.05 
4.45 
1.96 


.0395 
.0395 
.0395 
.0395 
.0395 
.85 
.37 


.88 
.83 
.40i 

.76 
.28 

l.OO 

.42 


.64 

.54 

1.76 

.99 
.99 


.69 

.25 


1.59 

3.60 
1.59 

3.60 
6.44 


.52 

.51 

5.40 

4.40 
1.87 


.088 

!06{ 

.087 
.087 
.087 
.037 
.037 


5.00 


.40 

4.23 
4.75 
4.40 


.67 


L40 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 

15 
10 
17 
18 
19 

2a 

21 
22 

23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 

32 
33 

34 
35 
36 
37 

38 
39 
4U 
41 
42 
43 


BEPORT   OP   THE   8ECRETABT   OP   THE   INTERIOR. 
Ab$lrMt  vf  pTcpinaJi  reetivtd  mid  ooniiiitti  amiritd  in  CUeafft,  /H.,  wuhr 
[Nora.— FlgoiM  !■  laife  ^rpa  denote  ntn 
HABDWABZ-ContlDiud. 


"KS 


Ti^^Lnch 

do-.. 

Flat,  14'iiuih 

do--. 

aiar-n.uiid.i2.incb 

ilo.-- 

Hnlf-ronod-lMMb 

do-.. 

^^^ 

BlnM  Rnd  bnni,  Ba|>per,  No.S: 

SIcbIk  and  Imn,  liti 

do:: 

"a::;:::::::";:"::::::::::::::;;!::: 

"\"i.'.T..f.".''. 

a;;;;;;:;::; 

nVJ™d;" 
h 

;:::::: 

do., 
do- 

[UTSta.Uiiiud-lron,I 

pMU"«i.™ 

r'roi^ 

•;:; 

lB*"IK-0 do... 

RuIm,  IraiWMdi'z-f 

«iyirm. 

fali'b 

ii" 

440 

3MJI 


.0:llt  :. 

■oue  . 
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advertisement  of  April  10^  1894,  forfwmiihing  eu^lieSf  etc, — OontinoecL 

at  which  contnots  haye  been  awarded.] 

HABDWABE^  Oonthmed. 


2 

CO 

a 


a 


I 


i 


e 

I 


I 

a 


i- 

s 

a 

s 

8 

134 


Points  of  delivery. 


i 

a 

'A 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
2S 
2C 

27 
28 
29 
30 

81 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

38 
30 
40 
41 
42 

43 
44 

45 

46 


2.01 
3.25 
4.04 
4.50 

2.81 
3.15 
3.88 
4.33 
2.81 
3.15 
3.88 
4.34 

1.57 

1.31 


.171 
.17| 
.17} 

.17| 

.171 


,06 
,05} 
,06 
,06 

,044 
,04{ 

04 

04 
,04 
,04 

04 

,08 
08} 
lOi 

,13 

,16} 


Chicago. 


2.92 
3.50 
4.00 
4.85 

2.82 
3.39 
3.88 
4.66 
2.82 
3.39 
3.88 
4.66 

1.25 

1.25 


.17^ 

•l"i 
.171 

.17J 

.17J 

.!«} 

.11 
.11 
.11 
.11 

.05} 
.05} 
.04} 
.04} 

.0395 

.0395 

.037 

.037 

.037 

.037 

.037 

.07* 
.081 
.10 

.m 

.15} 


1.06 


9.87 

3*9o 

il.65 
3.60 
9.65 
3.65 

1.15 
1.10 


i.ri 

2.00 
1.71 
2.00 


3.43 
4.75 

3.07 
4.23 
3.07 
4.23 

1.12} 
1.12} 


.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 

.078 
.078 
.078 
.078 
.078 

.057 
.054 
.048 
.048 


.07} 
.084 
.099 
.123 
.156 


8.78 
5.28 

3.05 
4.19 
3.05 
4.19 


.06 
.05} 
.05 
.05 

.044 

.04| 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.07} 
.08} 
.10} 
.12} 
.16} 


Chicago 

or 

New  York. 


St.  Louis. 


2.93 
4.06 

2.84 
3.90 
2.84 
3.90 


18 
18 
18 
18 
18 


EEPOBT  OF  TEE  SECBE'L'ABY   OF  THE  INTEHIOB. 
Abtttvet  o/  prapotal*  rteeired  a»d  eoiilr^iet*  atmirdMllti  CMo^o,  ilt.,  vaAr 

[KOTI.— FlfniM  Id  Ursa  ^rpe  il«DoM  nt« 
HA  BD  WABB-CoDUnimL 


(XU«  Bo.  17. 

1 
I 

s 
1 

1 
1 

i 

« 

1 
1 

1 

K 

<6 

i 

Point  otddl  very. 

1 

Chiooeo. 

, 

«1 

IS 

D 

11 

4 
13 

'S 

•.64 

8. 08 

.W 

a.  16 

B.JO 
7.00 

8.*  DO 

low 

10,80 
1.60 

ia.M 

3.83 
5.M 

1.M 

10.  n 

(.CO 
T.« 

•is 

B.li 

1.00 

IS 

8.40 

7iS0 
l.<8 

10,  »7 
G.M 

ns 

10.32 

11.  «T 

1.87 

t 

8aw->U: 

s 

8 

BnokX dd.. 

Buol(,(nuu«l.ii™plaU!,3IJ.liicliljliulB do.. 

Bain,iilninlu: 

1^^,^?  •-„-."■:.■■■;: v:; iT' 

li 
IS 

M 

.05 
(.00 

}0.M 

u 
aa 

BO- neli,  oroMEOl do,. 

34- neb,  onJUDUt do.. 

M-''^b.T\x> do.. 

M-noh,  rip .1u.. 

Suwa,  cn>ucu[,B.fwI,buigsnvul«lDii do.. 

5a«.,  hand.  aiUDch; 

OUBpoiulaloUiDlncb <Iui. 

St 

M 
M 

IS 

BtolOpolBUtolbelnch do.. 

ISawo: 

KBTliDlt.  l!.lnc!i  compMs do.. 

Meat,  bulcbor.- bow.  M.lnoh do... 

Rip.  !8.inuh,  B  poliiti do... 

ao.imimd,  bj' uiineem Ko. 

Cguiiur,  «2.poond do.. 

s 

s 

w 

61 
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adrrrtisemeni  of  Apnl  10, 1894,  for  fumi$hing  auppliet,  fto.^)ontinued. 

at  which  contnicU  hare  bem  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— ContinnecL 


• 

p 

I 

1 

i 
1 

0 

Q 

• 

1 

• 
• 

1 

• 

0 

1 

6 

a 

■z 

• 

a 
a 

6 

• 

Poiuis  of  dellyery. 

1 

Chicago. 

Chicaco  or 
KewYork. 

St.  Louis. 

All  points. 

Chicago. 

§ 
1 

.81 
3.66 

10.37 
6.69 

7.94 
10.59 

3.17 

8.77 

8.32 

1 

2 
8 

6.00 
&08 

4 

7.99 

7.70 

6 
0 

7 

8 
9 

5.75 
4.08 
3.40 

.78 

3.78 

5.35 

8.09 

10.03 

10.03 

64.IH» 

1.35 

1.76 

8.40 
7.00 
6.60 
3.60 
12.15 

7.00 

6.60 

3.00 

12.15 

7.00 

3.60 
12.15 

1.21 

10.03 
8.50 

7.00 
8.00 

4.99 
4.99 
3.75 
5.95 
3.74 

.90 

3.81 

5.38 

7.97 

10.04 

10.04 

64.75 

1.38 

L49 

10.74 
9.90 

10.74 
9.90 

10.74 
9.90 

L75 

11.90 
9.20 

12.74 
11.13 

9.97 

5.25 

5.75 
6.60 
4.76 
4.26 
8.00 

.90 

8.89 

6.86 

8.00 

10.00 

10.00 

64.00 

.84 

1.62 

8.50 

4.00 

6.00 

7.60 

10.00 

12.70 

3.50 

4.00 

5.00 

7.50 

10.00 

12.70 

8.50 

4.00 

5.00 

7.50 

10.00 

12.70 

1.50 

2.00 

2.60 

4.75 

10.39 

13.25 

8.08 

8.50 

12.00 

14.25 

4.94 

6.18 

1.16 

3.99 

6.58 

8.07 

10. 12 

10.12 

65.37 

1.46 

7.50 
10.34 
11.86 

7.60 
10.34 
11.86 

7.60 
10.34 
11.86 

9.«9 

13.08 
10.68 

13.96 

. ....•••*•••• 

10 

• 

.  .90 

3.75 

5.40 

&00 

10.00 

10.00 

05.00 

11 
12 
13 
14 

16 

;i.  .1 

10 

17 

18 

19 

1 

20 

21 

22 

S3 
24 

25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 

81 
82 
83 
84 
86 
86 

• 

87 
88 
80 
40 
41 

42 

4'i 
44 

45 
40 

47 
48 
40 

2.40 
6.60 

50 
51 

52 

3.95 

1 
1  53 

KEPOET   OF   THE    BBCKKTABY    OF   THE    INTEEIOB. 
Ali*tra«l  of  propotaU  rteeited  a»d  oontraclt  awarded  fit  CUeoffo,  III.,  umd«r 

[Kon — PIsuTH  Id  Ikico  ^pe  du«(a  fate* 
BABDVABE-CoBtlniud. 


CiJira  Vo.  IT. 

ajBDWAKK— flonliuutd. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

I'uliit  of  ditUTer;. 

1 

Chiuso. 

Seal™,  hoy  niid  cattle,  plitf.mii  B  Ijy  U  ftel: 
«-lmi Ko.- 

4 

a 
u 

i 

4 

3 

IDS 

l!l 

a 

B 

i 

1 

8cul«,plntfti™M         ^                               _^ 

j 

IS 

11 

.OS 

1.00 

in 

12'      ''         ' 

a  1.77 

].M 

l| 

is!. 

El     '*^\"™HEhl-lp™i.b™--li,li-intL yo. 

2s   '""'("...'iVv:"  '        «r,«„..i       HI  .    .oea 

:S 

.csig 

S t-l      S     -S?! 

.mti 

w 

i-i"||..>;>-" ■0---I       jl-jl  ■     •«»» 

.W' 

■  iwra 

iSlo ^■■■"""■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■iS-"    i\\ :  Til 

H.|i,.-li.  N>  111 lu...         »J4  1      .isa 

Iggjl::::::::::::;:::::;:;::;;:::    Ui\  :\li 

.IS 

.;ia 

'.X 
■53* 

>3 

.I4M 

.181 

.1783 

N 

SI 

lI-liicb.Krtl)! I  CI.. 

iti"cil!xIl;H":!:!'.'".";"!::!!'":!do;: 

i(:ilK-ll.Sn.lfl dp-. 

11          J»7 
1»          J- 

il    !r 

JJ           19 

'ot* 

.=918 

' 

INDIAN   AFFAIBS. 
advertUemeni  of  ApHl  10, 1894,  for  fvnUhing  tupplU;  «le.— Continued. 
at  whioh  oontnuita  luTa  beta  awarded.1 

HABDVAKB-ContlnB*!. 
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1 

i 

1 

tS 

i 

a 
Id 
1 

1 
1 

1 

rf 

1 
3 

3 

PolDtaofdoUTery. 

s 

Chi.:ago. 

All  poiDf. 

New  Turk 
ot  Chicago. 

Cblo»«o. 

ri,Io.ito  or 
Nbw  York. 

1 

3H.OO 

ea.oo 

1.80 

4.90 
14.0O 

.IS 

so.  75 
133.78 
3.30 

S 



* 

in 

9.00 

3T2 
.83 
1.M 
1.7S 

.211 

.93  1           -Wi 

1             S.tM 

13 

IB 

I.IT 

3.75 

19 

21 

0« 
UM 

at 

M 

111 

1! 

la 

17' 

M* 

as 

i 

Jo* 

.OBgj         .MB 

:i7 

.231 

:| 

'.W8 

1 

!40 

■S 

:i4e 

■1 

:m4 

:i 

:3 

W 
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850     REPORT  OF  THE  BECRBTARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Ahttract  of  prvpoialt  rtettead  and  oontrool*  awardtd  In  CUeafo,  III.,  mi 
[MoTB— flKnm  In  tvs*  ^p«  dMMtt  n 
EABDVARK-ConUniMd. 


Cum  No.  IT. 

OAHDIT  ABi— coaUn  a» 


Point  of  dell«Brj. 


Shatu,  honri.  light,  tuarted.  frant  and  hind, 
"""  "  .lbH..!lO,000 


a,9TO 


""SiT':'"""'^™:^'!: 

BhoH,  <n,  flugod,  par  1«0  poDndi : 

■SewTuAdaUTN?. 


tBnidau  or  Vvklat. 


IHDUN   AFFAIBS. 
adrertUtmatit  of  April  10, 1894,  for  fttmUhing  (HpplJM,  «fa. — Contiiiaed. 
It  irbloh  omitnota  iMn  bean  ■warded.) 

E  ABDW  ASE  -  ContliiDed. 


j 

1 
1 

a 

1 
t 

-1 

1 

a 

Folnta  of  d<illvi.'cy. 

i 

Chicago. 

Chl™oorNo« 

1 

.. 

a;  50 
d3.« 

<t3.K 

■a.  lis 

ti.3-1 
d3.«2 

d3.M 

dSAS 

d3.K 
t3.S2 

d3.Vl 
<3.82 

dg.M 

as 

" 

9.97 

'" 

, 

»:« 

8.24 
3-3t 

in 

3.iS 
3.31 

X4S 
3.33 

a- 7* 
s;b3 

a!  93 

9.2S 

3.40 
3,48 
3.49 

3.49 
4.Z4 

1.4S 

o9.»5 

e».75 

aa.ja 

ea.?S 
•3.aa 

«3.a3 

8-60 

T 

8 

if 

IB 

21 

24 

29 

» 

i 

37 

42 

4!> 

1.25 

852 


BEFOBT  OF  THE  SECBETARY  OF  THE  IHTBBIOB. 
A^Urael «/  fropotaU  r^iMTed  and  conlracU  auarded  in  CJtieOf e,  ill.,  «adtr 
[XoTK. -Fixons  in  Urge  t]-p«  4a«ot0  lalM 
HARDWARK-CanUiiiMd.   ■ 


Spring*,  door,  ■piral,  heai-j doi. 

°BF?el.»liflingTj^l0.lniili.... do.. 


IE,  ■Mol,  SlDDhu  Wide... 

vjrV'''"!'''-  ■■"■■■"■"---■-  -^ 

"ry.Tj-lmjb 

:ry,  li-lnch 

Is*.  wrouRbt-lniii,  3  Incbo  la 

'^j''}jfj- ■;■- 


lI-iDi'li... 

ItlDCb.... 


3 


I 

:!3 


8lE.-l,rn*t.  pluw,  il>j-U 
Stwl.  ■•tclK : 

■  by  ;ii  inohw 


b^ljlSeb^;;. 


ic  banillt' . 


I  by  1]  ^ch( 
IbySincb.'*.. 
Heel*,  biil fliers',  l 
;w*Ku.blocki,  Una  . .      . 

Tacks.  Iron  vJrv,  bms  bcacln,  upliol 

KiM 

Tsoka,  cat.  toU  bilf  velebt,  per  doiei 
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advertiaenieni  of  April  10, 1894,  far  furnishing  supptia,  eto. — Continiied. 

at  which  contractH  have  been  awarded.] 

'  HARDWARE— Continned. 


t 

A 


6 


B 

00 

n 
§ 

•a 


I 


g 

P 
1^ 


I 


I 

Ha 


.081 
.06] 
.05] 

.08^ 

.og} 

.06i 
.05i 
.05^ 
.054 
.  .05j 
.05^ 
.05^ 

.08i 

.06 

.05) 

.U5i 

.05) 

,05i 

.an 


.021 


.05) 
.05} 
.0258    . 

I 
.0204 
.0,:04  I. 
.0204  1. 
.0204    . 

I 

.0195 ;, 

.0192  ', 
.0192 
.0192 
.0192 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


1.13) 
l.SO 

:i.o« 

3.87 

1.10 
1.60 
2.00 

.03 


9.00 


.28) 

.22* 

.20 
.33 
.38 


2.00 


•97 

1.M8 


a23) 

.1365 
.1470 

.I905 
.il310 


1.11 

1.82 
3.17 


1.07 
1.66 
1.88 
2.33 
.09) 


8.90 


.91) 

.13 
.14 
.16 
.10 
.22 


2.60 


.0548 
.0548 
.0548 

.0548 
.0548 
.0548 
.0548 
.0548 
.0548 
.0548 
.0548 
.0548 

.0548 
.0548 
.0548 
.0548 
.0548 
.0548 
.0648 
.0548 
.0548 
.0278 

.0208 
.0208 
.0208 
.0208 

.0103 
.0193 
.0193 
.0193 
.0103 


.02) 


,032 


.0195 
.0196 
.0195 
.0195 

.0215 
.0105 
.0195 
.0195 
.0195 


.01} 

.2155 


2 
8 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

83 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
80 
81 

82 
83 
34 
85 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 

43 

44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
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EEPOBT  OP  THE   SECRETARY   OP  THE  IKTERIOE. 
Abttracl  of  prepotali  noeivtd  and  oonfraett  mcarded  tit  Ckieago,  til.,  mtdar 
HAKDWABE-Conlinniid. 


Cuaa  No.  IT. 

ii-contlnuoJ. 


'speniM«i!rHa,7flfoDtl(iiithetCMa.cloi 

A-irrh.'MlhrB»<iiiliithotni;h...No 
I'iDoli,  18  tfarcidi  Ulhslnr.b.  ..<lu. 
A'inoh,  IB  iliniidi  to  tfaeloi-h  ..ilu. 

/..iDcii,  ISIhinilsuitheTDchi^do! 
i-Wl>.ltI.bn<>d(tathBin<]h...dd. 

a-lD«fa.l4tlii«idBtaIhslnr1i..ao  . 
iuDb,  UthrewlitolhelDvli..  rtn.. 
mcb, latbreidB  M  tbeliicli  ...ilu.. 


■Bbend™.p].In.N<i.l.. 

:::::::■£;: 

^V...t«„ 

"Sutkimltb.'.aj.inch.. 

Ftre.JO-lnnb 

H.wllbDhain; 

Jg.,. 

I«ir"-- 

MiiW.Ko-l 

Brink,  loj-luob 

do... 

doi.. 

Vnlv«.,KlobB: 


Wwlicn.inm: 

For  i-lncb  bolt Ibi 

y.ir.Vtutliboll dn. 

For  i-inrb  bi.ll do. 

For  I-inpb  bolt do. 

ForJ-iiichboit do. 

For  l-lnoh  bolt do. 

WedBH.woDd  cboppcn',  hIM  ileol.pe 

B-poiiud do. 


■1.44    . 

9.N9  . 
.0434  ' 
!oil-44    '. 


361 


.094S 


■  TUi  dM  Dot  nind*. 


INDIAN  AFFAIBS. 

J,  1S94,  for  fitmUliing  n^plitt,  etc— Continned. 
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:isi 
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MM 
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s.as 

0.34 
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T.SS 
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S3 
S3 

.87 

■.oil 
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la 

.141 

i 

.01 

e9.14 

e.m 

3.W 

I.2B 

7.M 

1. 00 
B.M 

.08 

.OH 

a!  75 
a« 

.M53 

'.maa 
.osu 

.OIU 
.(HH 

.02113 

a.  30 

a.  81 

u 

.M 
^03 

.oai 
.OH 

.03i 

.oess 

.040S 

ioise 

.DM 
.020 

.031 
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REPORT   OP   THE   SBicJRKTARY   OF   THE   INTERIOR, 


Ahifraet  of  prqpo$aU  received  and  oontracte  awarded  in  Chicago^  111.,  nmder 

[KoTB.—Fignres  in  Uurge  type  denote  rmtes 
HARDWABS— Oontinaed. 


I 
I 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
8 
7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
16 
18 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
2» 

24 
26 
28 
27 
28 
29 
30 


81 

32 
33 
84 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

45 
46 

47 
48 
49 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 


Class  No.  17. 
RABDWABE— continned. 


Wire,  annealed : 

N  o.  12  gauge lbs . 

No.  14  gauge do.. 

No.  16  gauge do.. 

No.  18  gauge do. . 

No. 20  gauge do.. 

No.  24  gau  jKO do.. 

No.  36  gauge do. . 

Wire,  braaa : 

No.  6  gauge do.. 

No. 9  gauge do.. 

No.  12  gauge do. . 

No.  15  gauge du.. 

Wire,  brignt,  iron : 

l4o.3gauge do.. 

No. 6  gauge do.. 

No. 7  gauge do. . 

No.  8  gau  go do.. 

No. 9  gauge do.. 

No.  10  gauge do. . 

No.  12  gauge do.. 

No.  14  gauge do. . 

No.  16  gauge do. . 

No.  18  gauge do.. 

Wire  clotb,  for  screens,  painted sq.  ft. 

Wire,  copper: 

No.  4  gauge Iba. 

No. 5  gauge do.. 

No. Ifi  gauge do.. 

No.  18  gauge do.. 

No. 20  gauge do.. 

A-in<'b do. . 

iiiH'h do.. 

Wire,  'Jpoint  barbed,  galvanised,  main  wires 

not  larger  tban  12j^  gauge;  bai-bn  not  larger 

tban  134  gauge   (samples  in   1-rod  lengtbs 

required) : 

For  bog  fence,  space  between  barbs  not  to 

exceeds  inches lbs. 


For  cattle  fence,  space  between  barbs  not 
to  exceed  5  inches lbs.. 


Wire-fence  staples,  li-incb  steel  galvanized. lbs. 
Wire- fence  stretchers No. 

Wrenches,  crooked,  malleable  iron : 

8-inch doz . 

10-inch do.. 

12-inch do.. 

Wrenches,  screw,  black: 

8-inch do.. 

10-inch do. 

12-inch de.. 

15-inoh do.. 


1 
1 


S 

0 


630 

99 

965 

no 

lO 
40 

9ft 
ilO 
40 

no 

70 

OO 

365 

as 

30 

no 

70 

70 

45 

39,000 


5 

50 

:i5 

lO 

5 

5 


70,000 

450,000 

15,000 
90 

7 
3 
4 

33 

IN 

O 

7 


m 


Point  of  delivery. 


.0174 

.0194 
.Otii 

.028 
.0301 

.056 

.20 

.191 

.19 
.19] 

.019 
.019 
.019 
.OI9 
.919 
.99 
.091 


.0141 


.15J 
.15i 

.15i 
.16i 
.  IC'i 
.15i 


-f.0218 


+.0218 


.0228 

.46 
.45 
.39 


1.70 
3.  •J4 
2.10 
3.99 
2.49 
4.54 
4.24 
7.71 


Chicago. 


.0178 
.0189 
.0279 
.0288 
.0360 
.0439 
.0640 


0180 

0180 

0180 

0180 

018 

018 

0207 

021 

0252 

0288 

014 


.14^ 

.14} 

.144 

.15 

.16^ 

.14^ 

.14i 


-.091 
t.09I5 


*.091 
t.09l5 


*.09l 
t  .09  f  5 

.37i 


O.0.T7 
a.  037 
a.  037 

1.82 

2.05 

2.40 

2.04 


.OlTt 
.OJ91 

.0235 
.09| 

.0336 


.0194 
.0194 
.0194 
.0194 
.0104 
.  0213 
.0224 
.0244 
.0273 
.0312 
.0139 
.0139 

.19i 

.19i 

.i:ii 

.I4i 

.15 

•19i 

.19i 


«.0209 
d  .  0*Ji 

e . 02304 
/.C2188 

0.0209 
d.02i 
e . 02304 
/ .  02188 
.02i 

.464 
.391 


a  .0.16 
a.O.'itt 
0.036 

9.69 

3.15 

3.66 

6.99 


*For  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and  Kansas  City  delivery.  f  For  Sioux  City  and  Omaha  delivery. 

X  Add  5  cents  per  100  pounds  for  8t.  Paul  delivery.    Add  20  cents  per  100  pounds  for  Omaha  and 
Bioaz  City  delivery.    Add  25  cents  per  100  pounds  for  Kansas  City  delivery. 
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<idverii$emeni  of  April  10, 1894,  for  fumi$hin§  §uppUe»,  «fe.— Continued. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDW  ARK— Continued. 


• 

r 

• 

1 

Valentine 
Storts. 

• 

s 

J.  J.  Park- 
horst. 

t 

R.  A.  Rob. 
bins. 

Points  of  delivery. 

i 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago  or 
New  York. 

a 

a 

* 

1 

2 

**     ••••■•■• 

8 

1. 

4 

1 

5 

6 

.  •  • .  • 

7 

8 

9 

1 

10 

U 

1 

. 

12 

*:: 1 '  ■; : 

13 

1 

14 



1 

15 

1 

1 

16 

1 

::::::::::::;::::::::: 

17 

"*"* "I 

! 1 

.... 

18 

1 

1 ; 

1 

10 

1 

1 

20 

' 

1 

! .;■;*** 

21 

"*•"**!*••■       ...       ..• 

t 

.017 

22 

! 

28 
24 

1 

1 

2S 

1 

1 

26 

•1 

27 

1 

28 

20 

80 

^.0195 

A. 0195 

.0195 
.45  J 

81 

• 

82 
83 
34 

86 

36 
87 
38 
30 

40 
41 

a.03| 
a.03| 
a.OS^ 

1.90 

2.28 

2.06 

4.50 

.41 
.54 
.68 

1.62 

1.95 

2.80 

3.90 

42 
43 

44 

1 

............1............ 

45 

1 

46 

55.00 

56.00 

57.00 

512.00 

4.00 
4.80 
5.60 
9.60 

3.75 
4.50 
5.25 
8.90 

54.28 

55.15 

56.00 

510.25 

47 

48 
49 

50 
51 

52 
53 
54 

a  Per  ponnd. 
5  Coo's, 
s  Chicago. 


d  Kansas  City. 

€  Sionx  City  or  Omaha. 

/St.  Paul. 


oNot  to  excee<l  14^  ounces  to  the  rod. 
A  Not  to  exceed  14  ouuces  to  the  rod. 
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REPORT    OF   THE    HECRETAEY    OP   THE    INTBEIOtt. 
Abtlraet  of  propotaU  receivid  and  eontracU  mcardti  in  (Moago,  Itt.,  nmdtr 
[HoTM^ — nicom  In  lufe  ^pt  duwte  ntm 
HA  RD  WARK— ConUniMd. 


Oi^SB  Ko,  IT. 
IUBHWAU — eonUDnD 

9 

Point  of  dcUTdiT- 


Boltfl.  cuTtace,  per  100: 


BolM,  plow,  pec  100 : 

I  El  )::::::::::::; 
S3:;;::;;::;;: 


"'H:" 


CalclmiuiDg. 
Pitllit.  Baih,  n 


a,  ateh.  llncheawide... 
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advertisement  of  April  10, 1894,  for  fwmUking  supplies,  efo.— <!!ootinued. 
at  which  oontraoU  haye  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Continned. 


3 
S 


I 


I 


E3 


Valentine  Storta. 


Pointa  of  deliyerjr. 


.65 

.87 

1.47 

1.&3 

1.60 


Chicago. 


.199 

.91 

.93} 

.96 

.984 

.99« 

.»06 

.319 

.391 

.37 

.39« 

.434 

.54 

.jr 

.61 

.65 
.69 
.79 
.76 
1.94 
1.90 


.64) 
.88 

1.471 

L94 

1.61 

6.06 


.618 
.84 
1.41 
1.47 
1.54 


5.40 
4.40 
1.31 

1.96 


8.00 


.216 
.224 
.256 
.23 
.304 
.31) 
.828 
.34 
.352 
.876 
.40 
.424 
.464 
.676 
.616 
.656 
.696 
.736 
.776 
.816 
.132) 
2.04 

.586 
.508 
.598 
.628 
.628 
1.23 

.618 

.84 
1.41 
1.474 
1.54 


1.23 

.  66 

.00 

1.38 

1.58 

1.65 


New  York. 


12.00 
4.00 

6.00 

e20.00 

e24.eo 

2.00 

2.00 

1.12 

23.00 

22.60 

27.00 

3.00 


11.70 

3.00 

5.85 

c  19. 50 

e23.40 

1.95 

1.95 

1.09 

22.43 

21.04 

26.33 

2.93 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

13 

l:t 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
20 
27 


29 
30 
81 
32 
83 
84 

35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 


(Wire. 


«  Per  doien. 


EEPORT   OF   THE   8ECRETAHT   OF   THE   INTEBIOS. 
AbMtram  of  propotal*  raeeitei  mni  wmtrdOt  aaardtd  Im  Ckiaago,  Itt.,  tmiar 

[Non.— FlgnrM  In  large  ^rP*  dcoola  ratal 
HASOVABB-ConUnned. 


Cun  No.  n. 

HAnDWABK— tontlnnod. 

J 

1 

1 

1 

a 

n 
a 

3 
1 

■< 
P 

i 

i 

Polnuafdellrery.                    | 

1 

Aa  lUted. 

—              1 

3 
61(1 

sss 

i,o«« 
ion 

I>4.00 

6*.  00 

no:  so 

as!  so 
aa.as 

el6.m 

4.10 

Taniiah.Dat,ainlOD,  So.t do.. 

u 

"-ffeilT!'.!!!?: ,^.. 

4(WI«etll-1nch do... 

KM  fMt  iLlncta do.. 

M01«t«tnh do... 

Halrolfppera pain.. 

Hoaa.  rubber,  S.ply,  with  conplioga: 

0.0989 

.OS 

1 

.:?^ 

la 

■  on 

"14 


IJ-inoh do.. 

I(«n,^HVel4dgV,  'f-VpVh.'for  nneoD  *buiM. 

10 

Iron,  Hiitbiir,poribil  puandB; 

KV.V-//V  --;;■■■.■.■.■.■.■.:■■?- 

1 

SIJi 

{b^l do.. 

""■iKSTiS: «... 

Junials.  alioet.  galruiUcd,  £e  <iich. 

ami 

!SS 

1 
0 

1 
1 

OIJJ 

411 11 

4».109 

.0308 

la.ao 

3.S7 

ai 

KDObJ.,  porwUiin.  li-b.cb.  with  nut  and 

Lookri.  dooT.Yiile'.'.'.'.V.'.','.' .''.'.'.'.'.'.'. .doi! 

Mandrel,  holluw,  antlro  la,gtl,  3  feat  4 
Inchei. No. 

■  79 

-.::::::: 

S3 



1  H^" 

HoHlea.boae,  f(>rl)-liicli|>iiw I^o. 
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1 

a 
I 

i 

Id 

1 

1 

1 

e4 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

s 

Point*  of  ddlvery. 

i 

Chicw. 

SiT^'i 

81.  LooIb. 

1 

20.  m 

8.20 

u.oo 

14.  «a 

10 

4.80 

.02M 
!oH3 

.0311 
.MIS 
.IB£S 

.07a» 

«.7818 

13 



.OS 

ts 

.13 

it 

.03 

loiT 

i 

^170 

.031 

:o3i 

.01811- 

:at 

.0183 
.OIM 

.0146 

.031S 

:o3a 

.0180 

.0140 
.0138 

.0340 

:o3ie 

M 



.  ... 

I1.M 

ai 

».ss 

/.D28i 

.JOM 
.117 

33 

.BB 

:o7i 

.M 

Ihiouo  lit 
idlllnDfa 


Uurcweldi  l)  uid  2  inch  Lapvald. 


BEFOKT  OF  THE  BECBETABT  OF  THE  INTEBIOH. 
Abatraet  of  propotalt  rteetni  aad  eoittFoeU  anar^td  t»  CUcofo,  HI.,  widar 
{NOTS.— ngniM  IkUigQ  ^p*  denote  imtca 
HABDWABS-ConUDoed. 


Class  So.  II. 


FoiBl  at  ddlTBTJ. 


AMiKoniU  omclM— CDDllaiied. 

"  For  l-ln^  bnit'. Im.. 

For ^-Inoh  bolt do... 

Sliew-mbbet,  S-toPh No.. 

Kuro,  wood.  B»Buy'i,  orei|a»! do... 

BiioTw,  wood,  rooud,  1  douu  Hob  of  4-iiieh,  e-inofa, 
la-lucli,  end  U-lnoh doi., 

lilvBla,  tni  bun,  copper.f  lDO^  Ko.a Iba.. 

EhoirB.  trlmiDSri,  tallan',^ienl  12.|ooh doi., 

tkinini.  baiid^Bllu,  <»Wai>i.UWziaDb«.'.V.'.V.No!! 

|-lach,  No; 4 ..-.....*........ etojii.. 

l-iiiEb,  No.e ,...do... 

U-tai.  Ko.  13 do.-, 

1  fctnali,  No.  13 d..... 

lI-loRb.lI*.I do... 

U-Iooh.He.a do... 

!"°"'tj^- f" 
Pr:::::;:;::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::t::: 
fe!::::::::::::::::::;::;::;::;;:::::::::::::t:. 

c:n^w■,  uv.  1  dciien  No.  i,3  donen  Na.G doi.. 

Kke«hHv« No-, 
e»,  mule,  No.  B,  perlWpuniidg lb>.. 

te«L  rut.  per  100  pounds  [ 

SiS,f!!St":::;:;:::;;::::::::::::::::£:: 

.'oncultK,  etcol,  No.l do... 

VlaoH,  3|-iiicb.  round  Jair,  St-pound,  rmilieT'i  imtunt, 

te  oiK'kii'Fiimiw'i  linmn  Btop/li.iui:ii .'- . . . . -  .(ioi" 

■WMliers, Iron,  Tor  f -inch boll Ib«-. 

--iroi 

Hrlcht.  iron  A-inch dn--. 

Aunuled,  bo.  10 gauge do... 

"No  kwiid.  aNo.  4. 


I 
:3 


'.out 
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advertisement  of  April  10, 1894,  far  fumUhing  euppliea,  cto.— Coutinued. 

at  which  oontraota  have  been  awarded.] 

HABDWABS— Continaed. 


• 

o 
O 
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• 

S 

1 
1 

% 

o 
•§ 

• 

09 

1 

1 

• 

a 

i 

\ 

• 
• 

• 

1 

1 

Pointa  of  delivery. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louia. 

0 

.02 
.0345 

.02 
.031 

1 

.•*•■•■•■•■•• 

2 

.00 
.80 

.33 

.»5 

• 

8 

•  •     ■  •  •      •      • 

4 

6 

• 

.171 

.07|_ 
T.7II 
3.65 
3.30 

.073 
.117 
.213 
.237 
.126 
.137 

•0139 
•0139 
.0153 
.0153 
.0006 
.il6 

6 
7 
8 
0 

0.00 
4.00 

10 

11 

12 

.06 

.12 

.2187 

.243 

.1206 

.1400 

.068 

.124 

.23 

.25| 

.136 

.148 

.0147 
.0147 
.0162 
.0162 
.0101 

.07 

.^ 
.25 

:J3 

.0148 
.0148 
.0162 
.0162 
.0102 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

1 

20 

1 

21 

*  ■                     1 

22 

23 

?4 

26 

8.02 
8.82 

3.74 
3.74 
3.03 
3.83 

.0548 
.0548 
.0412 

5.05 

4.20     • 
5.66 

26 

• 

27 
28 
20 

30 

81 

.0424 
6.75 

32 

8.40 

33 

26.75 

34 

.02 

.02 

85 

.0194 
.0161 

86 

87 

0NO.12. 


dNo.l4. 
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BEFORT  OF  THE  8ECBETABT  OF  THE   INTERIOB. 
AitWaet  iifpropoiaU  r«oeiv«i  end  ooittracU  aieardad  j»  Ckioago,  III.,  tmitr 
(Hon.— Figora  lnUr|«  tgrp*  danota  ntM 
UBDICAL  StTFFUSS. 


ass 
a.iT 

■  114 

t03 


6«mc.ina.m. 
HTdrocynnla, 
Utiriitiii,  B.  n. 
Nitric,  c.  p.. 1r 
l'lniii.,U.&,P. 
bUoyllciiia. 
Bnlplinriisu.i 
8Dlphnrla.Br<i 
TbidIc,  In  a.  u 
I'lUlarlclBit. 

loohol,TI.il'.. 

Imn,  paiTfiQr«l, ' 


AnUpirriBB 

Apomciiphlna.  livdrochlor.iii 
Atropln.  •Dlpb.,ln  loniiFx  l^i 
Bl«nulh,>ii1jnllntD  ol,  II.  H.  1 
"      X.  powdared.  In  puptr 


:1SI 


"1 


CbftJk,_prcp«^ 
Chluriii:  hydra 
Cfalorodynfi,  ii 


Inpnpor... 
)f,  In  g.  a,  1. 


3.0H 

.07 

•Ml 

-ost 
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USDICAL  SUPPLIES. 


s 

1 

i 

a 

1 
1 

3 

a 

a 
1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 
1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

i 

6 

1 

j 

r^lutaofdell™,. 

™- 

Clii«B«'. 

Bt.  LoniB. 

Nuw  Tork. 

1 

I!;: 

■Mi 

.M 

:!? 

.ua 

.30 

.08 

.OB 

ion 

iff 

.13 
.09 

■l 

.DO 

.021 

.191 

.08 

.o!i 

:»» 

.6)  i 

.10 
.01 

1 

i 

.(Hi 

.aoi 
osi 

1 

.03I1 



.021 

.90 

.02 
■«* 

ioi 

isi 

.00 
l.SS 

a!  DO 

■1 

.08 

:i8 

.39 

:!? 

:::::: 

3' 

.13 

1^ 

.18 
.Oli 

•% 

;:;;;; 

.07 
.OS)i 



-osi 

.Olj 

.33 

;iii:;  alio 

:::::: 

l.SS 

ilB 

!05 

he 

:i7 



.011 

1" 

.oa 

.w 

-OS 

.01 

3« 

f 

:;:;:;;; 

.081 

.08 

M 

mi  94— TOL  u 56 


BEFOBT  OF  THE  8KCKETART  OF  THE  INTEIUOB. 
AUlTMl  of  propoMU  noHvd  and  eontraelt  aw»ried  i»  Chicago,  lU.,  mmdtr 


CarJkiUB,  hydroohlonUi,ln|4i 


HtloD,  hhiib.  lal-puundjftn.lb*. 

„^tw,li>luiu  of. m. 

Ciippai,«Dlplui(eaf,lii*.Di.bdtlIca.du.. 

CnoMta,  Id  l-anoooi.  *.botU«...da.. 

]>iglUdla,l«*« ■lo- 

"rHUn^lDjftrt do.. 

t«r,  aalphur,  •tToanr,  for  uuuUifr 
■la.  In  l-iKHmd  Um Ibi. 

Itirbcn;,  Huid  (B.iiqalfU)....lb«. 

BeU^uhm,  ■lDDh'oiiE,"ln'JBn'.'rta/ 
Bncho,  Buid do.. 

Cmuiiilil*  indloA,  In  Inn da.. 

Cuocarii  4jiLgruli 


Cinch 


■.fluid  (Willi    I 


Gi-ntiu,  ilcnbiJiailiilBn rtii.. 

Uinnr.  fluid do.. 

UwownJi*.  Uuld Iba. 

Utokjubui,  ulcohollo,  D.  3.  P.,  Id 

BroHyKna*.  fluid do.. 

IpMK.  rtnld do.. 

Jkbonadi.  Hiild..... do.. 

LIcotIm),  Id  iniivr -do. . 

Llooriw,  fliilrt llw. 

Km  TODilu.  Rlonhnlir,  jnwdiirMi, 
U a. P_ In l-suuw  liutUea....oi. 

Poke  root,  flnid do.. 

BIiDUrb.  Huld do.. 

SinuiurllU.  Huid do.. 


BUUinela,  fluid 

Tu»ri:uni.  fluid 

ValarldD.  diiid 

Vlliiininni,  fluid 

Wild  cherry,  fluid 

Gljiwrin,  pun. 

Gnm  >nlilr,  pDWdHred.  to  pi 
Gam  unreliilk.  Id  tlua 


I,IH4 

aiti 

19-J 
I04 

■  BO 
«■ 

IN 
9 

■  i:t 

1,904 


i.iiao 
3,e-Jd 

9,000   . 


iialraTe4,  fluid,  ia  <-OBao*boMai,  iaOma)Ht,<<M 
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■twUch 

WmlTM 

to  l»Teb«n  awarded.] 

MBDICAL  SDPPLIBS-Conllnned. 
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3 

i 

a 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 
1 
1 

1 

1 

i 

s 
1 

1 

1 

S 

5 
1 
1 

I 
.s 

H 

Foisuof  dsliTur;. 

=.s?a. 

St  Look. 

N«w  rork. 

SL  Loala. 

OiDiiba. 

Omslia. 

fS- 

j 

.(8 

la* 

.78 
!03 

9.9S 

.at 

.49 

1' 

;&, 

Si 

i 

'.ta 
.w 

.OS 
,02 
.01 
.01 

ios 

.flO 

■S3' 

"'".oii 

"l 

.oc 
.014 

G.ffi 
.OB 

1* 

3 
;l 

.19 

loi 

.» 
.Mil 

■  Mi 

:» 
:l 

.OSl 

^3 

.OB 
.04 

.IS 

io.1 

.13 

a 
1 

.oa 

f 

.« 

•  aa 

I90 

b.M 

fc.MI 

"":aii 

.00 

■a" 

iao 

1 

.Mi 
-llj 

'3 

.01 
.03 

.oaj 

:i6 
:^ 

'ra* 

■Ml 
.19 

.19 

■«* 

1 

II 

}! 

.01 

.m 

:o3i 

.0*1, 

".mi 

u 

u 

IB 
10 

11 

.on 

-wi 

» 

■7 

:£■» 

''32 

d'S* 
/:o7i 

{:3 

fc.lT 
i.O* 

.mt 

1 

i" 

.48 

1 

1 

Bit 
34 

3B 
4!i 

S 

•  Inl-poundbaMat. 


a  4.oaBM  boUlM. 
lloiuKiaeacb. 


BEPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTBRIOR. 
Mtlrael  ofpropotaU  reeMwl  anil  c«*lraeta  aimrdcd  1«  CUiMgo,  III.,  umdtr 


Alnmnnlat«d  oltnU)  of,  in  ■.  m, 

iMlllfH lIlH.. 

DyBliHd ui. 

PymnJiuKiitaAlfl,  la  l>otllfu,,.ilu_. 

I&luUlJn  Imttlw dn... 

SeniiiilniLilB.  in  botilan ilu.. 

Bulplwu  of.  comniDroIal.  Id  »•»>] 

Drial  iidpfaaU  at,  o.-p.,  Id  i. iu. 

run  and  qnlnlna,  aulublBDltnita  gf.  Id 


LIlhiDin: 

Uarbaii»t«,llll-imnni] 
CJtrnle,  KruDiilar,  itttr 

8  UUDBB  l»Llln> 

I^rulHuliam.  iu  iiolllea... 


j£S2!!J 


Aiunonlatml  (wMIti  |n«iilplUlii], 


Und  fhlnrifle  ..I,  II.  S.  i'.  (wilo. 

inulj.lo  ii.in.bol.Iln on.. 

llvd  nxia>i  of;  Hn.  1i<.ttlini...du... 
Yr1lniruxl<l«ur.  l4Ll>MUul.ll□... 
YB!luw  inlpb..  lrfii.baIU<!ii..aa... 
fonililiti 

A  »In  U>  of.  in  1-uiiDco  I'OtLloB  .do . .  . 

Siit|ibn1iiiir,j-oi,  bottlvs lis... 

MnaUnl  Seed,  CUcIl,  htduiiiI,  in  G- 
pouDil  ttna Iba.. 

Oil: 


CasUr,  buiu™,  «cddiiragiHid..ql<i.. 

Cd-Utor,  l-plut  botlli!. 

i«iii«.. 

CubelM 

....do... 

Uti«. .::.■.:; 

SE" 

:::.t::: 

.SB 


.HI      .UTl 
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UBDICAL  SOPPLIB&-Oo&tlnii«d. 
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Pointa  of  dolivory. 

St.  \jiait. 

»«■  TorV. 

Chlc..8t,L., 
N.Y..K»»< 

Now  York, 

N^»Tortt. 

o™^. 

CtlMgO. 

m.  Luiiia, 
K.n».Cttr 
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1 

.OIJ 
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.171 
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.37 

;i 
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.49 
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.18 
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2.05 
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BXFOBT  OP  THB  BECBETABT  OF  THE  INTEBIOR. 

AMraal  nfpropoMttli  reetb>ed  and  ooNtroot*  atMfded  i»  CUeat»,  10.,  imdar 
IMon. — Flpint  In  Uix*  ^p*  dcoato  iMm 
itSDWAL  BDPFLIBS— CoutiDaod. 


OOi 

8a*uftu,In  I-imund  bottlei lb*.. 

Tk- ilo... 

TDrpenline. ta  ImUIm nuute.. 

OlDbiat,iii«aDrlal.D.B.P.,ln  1 -poandjHitii.llM.. 
ObilBS&t  or  DltisW  of  uwouTj,  O.  B.  F.  (citrine 

olanMot),  InpoU ■»■■ 

(Haata  ef  ainaDty,  10  psr  ceot.  in  l-onii«  batUa. 

Pan. In  lonnee liottlM - .«.. 

SiDeli..inl>oltl«i As... 

PMnilMDin.l3l>°  y.,  light  colond.  in  l-ponDdcMiia, 
pamida 

Alou  ud  Hafetld*,  U.  8.  P.,  In  boUla  at  lOO, 

AloM  and'  'mitiH,  U^EL  p!,'  in"  tnUiiis'  of  iw] 
boio™ 

AJoet  aud  mutlo,  U.  8.  P.,  In  Imttliis  ol  100, 

opfiun,!  en>lTi).lnbnttlc>iuflliaiiii«li.1inll]«'. 

Cimip.<Alhiirtlc,lnli«ti1«af  MM,  U.a.P.do... 

Ironoulxmalo,  U.!ir.,inlHittl»af  InO.-dn... 
PiUor[uureiir>-,TI.S.r.l)>luBtiuiu),iniM>U...a(.. 
PIIU  of  morcury  (gmtn  ludEde,  1  eruin  culii.  In 

PIIU  of  •iil[ih»te'orqnVnliie.''id»tino"'ciinii.l  (3" 

cnlDH  nub},  in  IxittriH  of  IDO iH.tllm.. 

Punoiirpine.  liydrocliliirale.  in  la-gntln  vials. -Kra.. 

P«ln|>bsrlliuii.nalnot,  [nbulUea m.. 

Fotauliim; 

AoaUUor.lD  B.m.hotll™ do... 

Itli»rlmn,ln  ea.a.m.lwl.lLwi do... 

Bromldtiof.iBa.m.imtti™ do... 
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MEDICAL  SDFPLIES-CoBtliiiMd. 


FiuialiDl-ODDrH-s.a.lHiltlei.... 

>d  inn!^' 1.  m.  bnlt'l'uL : 

lllnrbmuite  or 

BroinlJe 

OfianmooU,Tr.S.  F.,  fin't,,lnK. 

u.s.r....r:. 

todlili-iifMunloiuid. 
•nliitlnnl 

Zinc,  <:ll_ 
botUoa 
Bpllita. 

Ammoliii 


(Dun. 


LnTimder,  rmnliDiinil.D.a.F 

Stryvbnlft,  auliiluU,  In  l-onno«  bottloa . .  -iln. . . 

Sulfinul ■ 

ttnliifanr,  waalMl,  In  papor 

"Irnji: 

Jlypn|>liiM..lliiie,i 
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Tcfln  babain,  Is  jm 
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York. 
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.00} 
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.01} 
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1.25 
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.01} 
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18 
19 
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22 
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27 
28 
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81 
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84 
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38 
89 
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41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
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Ahttraci  of  proposals  received  and  contraeU  awarded  in  Chicago,  HI.,  under 

[KoTB.— Pignios  in  Urge  tjpo  denote  rates 
MEDICAL  STJPFLIES— Ckmtiiiued. 


XBDiCAL  suppuxs— continnod. 


XNBTBUVEirrS  AND  DBBSSINQB. 

▲splrfttors No. 

AtomiKere,  C.  &  S.,  Ko. 5,  with  »hield .do. . , 
Atomisers,  hand do.., 


Bsodsgee,  roller,  nnhleached  and  unsized, 
assorted,  In  a  paste-board  box— 1  dozen, 
1  inch  br  1  yard ;  2  dozen,  2  inches  by  3 
yards;  2  dozen,  2^  inches  by  8  Yards;  1 
dozen,  3  inches  by  4  yards ;  |  dozen,  3| 
inches  by  6  yards;  1  dozen,  4  inches  by 
6  yards ;  |  dozen,  4  inches  by  8  yards, 
Ixnes No.. 

Bandages,  suspensory,  assorted  sizes. do. . . 

Binders'  boards : 

24  by  12 inches pieces.. 

4  oy  17 inches do... 


Breast  pumps No. 


Cases: 

Field,  operating do.. 

Operating  (minor) do. . 

Pocket do. . . 

Stomach  pump  and  tube do. . . 

Tooth-extract  iiig do. . . 

Catheters, g.  e.,  nssorU'd  Hizes do. . 

Cotton,  abBorbont lbs . 

Cotton  bats No.. 


Cotton  wadding sheets.. 

Cupping  tins,  aHsortml  sizes No . . 

Dropp«)r8,  medicine do. . . 

Gauze,  antiseptic yds. 

Lancet,  thumb No.. 

Ligature : 

Catgut  for,  carliolizcKl,  tliree  sizes,  1 
yard  each,  in  bottles bottles. . 


Silk  for oz.. 

Silver  wire  for do. . . 

Lint: 

Picked lbs.. 

Patent do. . . 

Muslin,  unbleaclied,  unsized,  1  yard 
wide yds. 


Needles: 

Cotton,  thimble,  in  case No . 

Surgical,  assorted dnz.. 

Upholsterers' No.. 

Oakum,  fine,  picked lbs., 

Obststrical  forceps Ho. 

Oiled  sUk yds. 

Pencils,  hair  (assorted  sizes),  in  vials. doz. . 

Pins papers. 

Pins,  safety doz. 
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3N6 
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§ 

00 
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1^ 
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Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


,45 


.67^ 

.02} 
.031 
.16 


04 
24 


2.20 
.50 


.07} 
.14} 


6.50 


.67 


.14 


.04} 
.23} 


.041 


.01 A 

.04} 


,45 


36 

io* 
'eo' 


.01} 


.03} 

.04 

.06} 


.02} 
.03} 


85.00 

17.00 

9.00 

1.26 


.05 


02 
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1.50 


.30 


8.76 


.10 


6.SO 


3.3S 


.15 


32.40 

22.50 

22.50 

11.25 

1.00 

ft.35 

.031 

.24 


.01 A 

.05} 


.37 


.87} 
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1.66 
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*.03&  to.OTcents. 
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advertidement  of  April  10^  1894,  for  furnishing  9uppli69,  cte. — ConUnaed. 
at  whioh  contracta  have  been  awarded.] 

MEDICAL  SUPPLIES-Continued. 


Meyer  Bros. 
Drag  Co. 

1 

1 

1 

S 
0 

J.  £11  wood  Lee 
Co. 

• 

■  f 

The  Maltbie 
Chemical  Co. 

Rowland  A. 
Kobbins. 

> 

1 

Points  of 

delivery. 

8t.L 

rouis. 

New  York. 

New  York 

or  Chicago. 

New  York, 
Chicago, 

St  Louis, 

Omaha, 

Kiuisaa 

City. 

1 

L75 

2.25 

.43 

2.50 
.07| 

5.50 

2.18 

.44 

6.00 
9.00 

.•JO 

2.24 

.06| 

.02 
.03 
.14i 

30.50 

16.M.1 

8.75 

1.10 
5.42 
.04 
.231 
.101 

.03i 
.07 
•Oi 

.05 

.25i 

.32 

.68 
1.68 

.90 

.47 

.07 

.85 
.284 
.08 

•Hi 

4.00 

.48 
.19 

.04 
.03 

1.50 

6.25 

2.20 

.50 

8.40 

2.60 

.70 

.18 

1 

2 

.50 
.07 

3 

2.35 

4 
5 

.074 
.18 

.124 
.25 

6 

.011 

.14 

24.82 

17.50 

8.62 

5.95 
.04 
.24i 

7 
K 

9 

.14 

48.00 

20.00 

9.50 

18.50 

9.50 

.031 

.95 

.13 

.0*2i 

.20 
.25 

.27 

47.00 
16.40 

10 

11 
12 

13 

8.90 

1.20 
5.00 

14 

L70 
9.40 
.004 
.35 

15 
16 

17 

.2-J 
.15 

.16 

.06 

18 

10 

.12} 

.154 

.09l 

20 

21 
22 
VSi 

.11 

24 

.Oli 
.044 

.35 

.36 

1.00 
L80 

.OH 

.06 
.27* 

.40 

.70 
L70 

.46 

.014 
.07 

.OH 

.011 

.03 

.25 

25 

?(i 

.82 

.40 

.60 
.78 

27 
28 

.40 

.30 

.86 

1.70 

29 

.49 

30 
31 

. 

32 

33 

.50 
.04 

.43 

.06^ 

84 

.05 
.07 

.88 
.30 
.10 

.05 
.06 
.07 

86 

86 
87 

88 

.25 

.29 

.25 

.44 

39 

40 

.11 

4.50 

.55 

.15 

.12 

41 

4.35 

3.00 

4.20 

42 

.50 

43 

.13 
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.094 

.06| 

.05 
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.041 
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.04i 
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Pluiur  uf  parts,  ill  5-pauudtliii>..]b«. 

.^ 

7 

Ii,Dhe.wld<i ydi. 

Powder  blb«er.  forlaryu......Wo. 

EQbberihe6Ung.whit« yda. 

Soarifloatar Ko. 

*Uo'h do.. 

frinoh do.. 

*"?;iu'b«lie,  good  qunUty.  for  rao-Uo- 
inal  poruoan Ibi. 

Spaooliim  i'orthBmr.'.'.'.'.V.V.V.'.Nu" 

s!I^ui™^lhS™gS!I,giiUii;;Iio:: 

Asspried dot. 

ypltfor piocw. 

Spongshuldgnfurlbroat No. 

BtotllOKOlXM,  CUDIDUI'*  lloBblo.do.. 

"'^XJaWa.Blf.i^^U. do.. 
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.93 

.30 

»1 

S 
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.9J( 
.37* 

8 

ZO 

a 

.W 

.19 

.12» 

.12* 

.urns 

^ 

.00 

.Ml 

.» 

;» 

1.12 
.» 
1.28 

HariTmliW,  fl  oiinM Nu. . 

Malttoua,  fluiiil.T do.- 

Penl.,  gbi«,In  «ao> do... 

PoBi»,  rubber do... 

Vagli.-.  robber do... 

Teat  polkta,  for  orlnalyBla,  lu  rUh 

.80 
1.20 

.19 

.3S 

B7 

.eo 

.OM 

:ia 

:*ot 

■■■•■ 

It 

fi 

4i 
4S 

Teel  tub™.  3  U.T  incli no.!.-. 

Clinical,  in ca» No.. 
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Abilratit  of  profotaU  r«Be>rod  and  amtraot*  atoaritH  l»  CMoago,  lU.,  mmAt 
(Hon.— 71(un*  Id  lufa  tjp*  danola  mlM 
HBDIOAL  gDFPLIES-CimtliiDad. 


KxnicAi.  Hurpuu— DanUnDed. 
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t  Ad  veDts  to  n. 
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PROPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  UNDER  ADVERTISEMENT 

OF  APRIL  10,  1894. 

FOR 

FURNISHING  SUPPLIES,  ETC., 

FOR 

THE    IlSTDIA^lSr    SERVICE. 


FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1895. 
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[Hots.— FIpiTM  Id  Urgo  tfp*  denota  rata 
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tUmamta/ApHl  10,  laM.for  fwmithiitg  M^Uf,  tlo.,for  U«  l*Ma»  Btniet. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


AMraet  of  propo9ah  rtocived  tmd  cantraeU  awarded  in  New  York  Ciiyi  nnder 


[Nora.— Figures  in  largo  type  denote  rates 


BLANKETS. 


I 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

fl 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

10 

17 
18 
19 
21) 
21 


Class  No.  1. 

BIJkMKKTB. 

[Each  I>lankot  mnst  bo  pliiinly  nmrkcil  U.S.  T.  I>.  In  lottom  not  leiM  tban  4  inches 

hlgh.j 


42  by  72  inch(«,  iu4li;;o  blms  for  niiij^lc  bods No.. 


54  by  72  Indies,  indi'^o-bluo,  fordonbh*  ImhIs do. 


•8 


3 


1,434 


14,957 


42  by  72  incbos.  srnrlot,  for  nin;;lo  ImmIs  (for  st>h«Mds  only) do. 


51  by  72  inchcH,  urark't,  for  double  bo«l8  (for  schools  only) do. 


SKA 


9,»67 


+  Singlo:  Por  bbuikot.  to  nic'isnn)  00  by  72,  indi:;o-bliio  to  wclKb  7J  iKnindH  per  pair;  scarlet  !o 
weigh  8  i>oiindH  iN>r  ]>:iir.  l)oiibl«>:  IVr  jmir,  to  inciiHiin*  64  bv  HO,  indigo-bhio  U*  woigh  tt  poiuidn 
per  liair;  Rcarlot  t«>  woi^h  !>$  iMmndn  imt  jxiir.  Will  niakt^  ttioso  blankets  in  anv  Hi/.t*  or  weight 
uesirufl  at  the  iminv  i>rir(>  im  abovf*  ]N>r  iioiijkI.  vis:  42  coiitH  ]M>r  ]M>iind  for  dark  IndiKO-bliio  and  49^ 
oentM  for  scarlet.     \\  ill  print  thu  letters  I'.  S.  I.  ]).  in  either  dark  i;r(><>n  or  hliu*k. 

*  rriro  per  ixMiiid.  W«'ij;lit  as  retpiired.  Warranto*!  all  w«k»1,  fm»  from  tlocks  or  shoddy.  To  bo 
marked  as  jht  HiMTilirationH. 

t  Single  ))«r  jMHind  to  lucaHiire  TtO  by  72;  double  tn  nieasiin*  (U  bj*  80. 

I  Price  ]x»r  iM»and.    SuiuplcH  repn<sont  <inality.    Will  deli\  or  any  hIiko  or  weight  required. 
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adrcrtisement  of  A^l  10, 1894,  for  fwmiiking  Buppliea,  ete. — Continaed. 

at  wliioli  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

BLANKETS. 
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3.96 

d  1.5382 

2.91 
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8.571 

8.85 
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65.4508 
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.42 
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4.121 

17 
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3. 63} 
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3.88 

4.40 
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a  Per  pair.  Will  fiimiHli  tho  blao  blnnkotn,  nnme  quality  an  fuimplofi  fiubtnittod,  in  any  -weiffbt 
i1«>Hirt'd,  at  341  centii  per  pound,  and  tlio  Hcarlot  blniikuts  at  48|  centa  per  pound.  WillfumUli  the 
blue  and  scarlet  colors  of  blankets  in  darker  or  li|;bter  shades,  if  so  aeslrod.  No  sample  of  scarlet 
blanket  No*.  2  submittod.  weif^hln^  7  pounds,  54  by  72,  at  3.89|;  will  fdnilsh  it  in  7  pounds.  54  by  72,  in 
same  qnality  as  No.  4,  7^  ponnds,  of  which  sample  is  submitted.  No  sample  of  scarlet  blanket  No.  8 
submitted,  weighing  ^  i>ouiidM,  42  by  72,  at  3.15^;  will  furnish  it  in  0|  pounds,  42  by  72,  in  same 
quality  as  No.  2,  6  pounds,  of  which  sample  is  submitted. 

6  Per  pair. 

e  Per  pair.  WiU  furnish  the  blue  blankets,  same  qnalitv  as  samples  submitted,  in  any  weight 
desired,  at  43}  cents  per  pound,  and  the  scarlet  blankets  at  55  cents  per  pound.  Will  furnish  the  bine 
and  scarlet  colors  of  blankets  in  darker  or  lighter  shades,  if  so  desiivd. 

d  Per  blanket. 
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WOOLBN  AND  KNIT  OOOD8. 
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b  WUl  f Dcnltb  B1,;LU  yonU  only. 
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AMrMi  efpropotdU  r«eelMd  and  eimtraett  awarded  m  Jftte  JTotk  Citji.  Kmdtr 
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d  boBabmithiil  lo  bo»*. 
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Mwliicli 

contmU  h>*e  bMU  nwordod.] 

WOOLEN  AMD  KNIT  GOODS-Cunliniied. 

1 

b 

a 

1 

1 

6 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
,,1 

i 

1 

f 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

p 

]ataot 

dolivorj.        , 

,. 

»...„. 

S.Y.or 

Cur- 
IWe. 

ChlDBgD. 

Kev  York. 

1 

'■I 

.70 
.77 

i.m 

l.Dt 
.0771 

.oeis 

.OMt 
.IDW 

1. 83 

i.ee 

1.DS 
2,1)0 

1.10 
.lUTK 

;!* 

LIS 

iLi;] 

l.BO 

s.i<t 

1.2S 
I.2U 

I.W 

l.«3 

3.3U 

.81 

.80 
.K 

lioo 

:« 
:» 

.101 

I.W 

I.OU 

!» 
!7o 

il.' 

■I.IIO 

■i'.Oi 
4.96 

3.n4 

iIm 

.90 

l.OS 

■a' 

looes 

.1M» 
illSB 

2.00 
1.5S 

'1:1 

c 

:iw8 

J:S 

1 

1301 

S 

lu 
n 

la 
ao 

22 

M 

IT 

L45 

2.40 
3.05 

3- as 

3.K 

1.180 

Ml 

n 

s 

aa 

87 

SB 

» 

■  ■.171 

lias 

Ltt 

.8S 

1.x 

46 

48 

4S 

4S 

M 

U 
M 

REFOBT  OF  THE   SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTEBIOB. 
Jblnut  (/  fnrpDMli  raerivw)  md  eoMraott  awtrOtd  in  Nam  Tork  CUf,  timier 
[Hon.— Figara*  In  Urge  tfpa  datioto  rata 
TOOLXN  AND  KNIT  GOODS— CantlDiiad. 


Ctiw  No.  S. 

1 

1 

1 

i 

w 

1 
1 

s 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

■4 

1 

1 

PolnUorUallvBiy                                   1 

1 

Totk. 

1 

How  York. 

New 

i 

Sow  York. 

! 

4 

Skins,  bklmond No.. 

Km'm  woolen.  MMrtnl 
^<«.  No..  Dt  (o  Hi. 

9,or8 

1.413 

1,374 
347 

ts 

S 

■1 

."th 

1.7S 

1.!* 

.GS 

•» 

.45 

» 

.H 

s 

~i 

? 

i 

u 

s 

u 

s 

21 

Boja-.    colton.    he>l^7, 
mlifd,  MJiurlcd  BiMe, 

Un'a.    cotton,    bury, 

No..iiiuiiii....jui; 

M«n>,  ooltoD.  mortium, 
u»nodoli«,N».H 
»Ui don. 

.TB 

3B 

.7*7 

91 

u 

35 

31 
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WOOLBM  ASD  XMIT  OOODB-CraiUiiiud. 


^ 

,1 

1 

6 
1 

} 

^ 
^ 

j 

1 
1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

d 
1 

■ 

j 

■:A 

1 

J 

1 

1 

s 

PriBtacfddlnr,. 

K«r 

K«ir  York. 

g 

a 

Loali. 

1 

'A 

.63i 

Ml 

4 

1 

1.70 

IM 

" 

1  ti". 

1   M 

I  Tl 

I  tfl 

1  m 

IAD 

ni 

1  m 

„ 

l.lMi 

.TSt 

.30 

■S! 

■s 

■!! 

* 

.78 

» 

.89 

27 

■'' 

■^ 

:S 

.ts 

.M 

!S8 

-.^ 

.7S 

-OS 

.80 

.ni 

^st 

1 

.» 

■M 

M 

.7B 

■  «** 

.Si. 

m 

„ 

„ 

■S 

:!5 

.77 

.BS 
1,10 

.78 

■^' 

■■'' 

1 

I 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE   SECBETABY   OF  THE   INTEBIOB. 


I 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

0 
10 

11 
12 
18 
14 
16 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 

20 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
83 
84 

85 
86 
87 

38 

30 
40 

41 
42 
48 
44 
46 
46 
47 

48 
49 
50 
61 
62 
63 
64 
66 


A1f9iract  ofpropoiaU  reodved  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 

[Note.— Fibres  in  large  type  donoto  rales 
WOOLEN  AND  KNIT  GOODS-CouUnueO. 


CUL88  No.  2. 

woouar  jam  knit  goods — coniinncd. 


Yato,  assorted  coluni,  3-ply lbs. . 


Yftrn, gray,  3-pIy do.. 


AddUionolfor  training  »eKool$. 

Cloth,  scarlet yiin.. 

Dmwtfrs,  boys',  kuit,  7  to  20  years,  ass(irt4><l 
sizes palm.. 


Flannel: 

Gray,  heavy yds.. 

Darlkblue,  heavy do... 

Gloves,  men's,  wool,  assorted  sizes... pairs.. 


Hose,  women's,  cotton,  black,  Nos.  ^  to  10, 
assorted doz.. 


nose,    ohiUlroii's,    cottou,   medium,    Nos.  6 
ami  6| doz . . 


KerMoy,  army  Htiiiidiird  or  equal: 

Sky-blue,  18  uuiice ydH . . 

Navy-blue,  22  o4nce .do. . . 

Mittens,  black,  ribbed,  usHort«d  sizes: 

GlrU' doz.. 

"Women's do. . . 

Pants,  nsDortod : 

Children's.  30  to  34 pairs.. 

Ladies' and  niiMs'es',  heavy, 30  to  38..  do... 


ShirtSt  gauze,  ludicH',  Nos.  30  to  30 No. 

Undershirts,  merino,  f  wool,  aiuiurtod : 

Boys', '24  to  30 do.. 


Men's,  36  to  42 do. 


Yests  s 

Children's,  assorted,  28  to  34 do. . 


>B*  and  misses',  assorted  sizes,  I'O  to 
No.. 


Il 

si 


1,019 
.    94G 

tl2 
518 


tooo 

t550 
300 


900 


1,600 
tl,100 

5 

OO 

414 

500 

0»2 


50 


17*^ 


044 


.23 

.20| 

.20l 


1.G5 
1.00 
L99 
1.07 
2.10 
2.35 

1.50 
1.75 
1.75 


1.47 


.20 
.321 

.»o 

.19 

.tto 

.25 
.33 
.37^ 


.42 
.4*ii 

.34 

.21 
.  24J 

/204 

.201 

.32 

.34 

.il9 

.32] 
.33 


Point  of  delivery. 


New  York. 


.68 
.68 
.68 
.08 
.61 
.61 
.61 
.61 

4.00 


.20 
•3»i 

.34 
.35 
.371 

1.10 


.75 


1  JO 
1.75 


.47 


.47 


a. 99 

6.3:1 
e.3N 
(f.4il 
«.4« 


.35 


b  .33 

d.4*J 
e.46 
/.50 


.35 


.66 

.61 

.67 

.484 

.481 


I  See  award  of  O.  II.  Bowers  at .  27G1  coats,  550  yards  llanneU  blue  twilled. 
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adveriisomeni  of  Jpril  10, 1894,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — Conthmed. 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

WOOLEN  AND  KNIT  GOODS-Continued. 


Samuel  C. 
Pirie. 

Wm.  S. 
Briggs. 

Uriah  G. 
Fox. 

• 

i. 

Thomas  G. 
Hood. 

Timothy 
O'Connor. 

Kichard 
Lindner. 

Edward  C. 
Goldstein. 

James  C. 
BirdsalL 

1 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

Chicagu. 

Now  York. 

^ 

.00 
.55 

.65 

.50 

.55 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 

6 

7 
8 

9 

.384 

.21 
.24 

10 

.2094 
.3065 
.3413 

.2787 

.364 
.30i 

- 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

10 

I 



1!* 

1 

17 

.18| 

.21 

.3U 

.33 
.33 

1.50 
1.88 

.10} 

18 
10 

•  *"* 
.24i 

.26 

1.811 

1.90 
2.02 

1.97 
1.07 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 

• 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 

1 
1 
1 

,,,,,,,, 

1.45 

1.36i 

1.70 
2.12 

32 
33 
34 

35 

1         ' ' 

1.34 
L70 

38 
37 

.90 
1.15 

1.54 

38 
39 





40 

*>M 

I 

41 

.  2(»i 
.31i 
.33 

.29i 
.35 
.35 
.25 

*  *     * 

42 
43 

44 

45 
46 

.374 
.40 

.  2.^J 
.35 

.29 

1 

1 

47 
48 



40 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 

.21i 
.•25 
.2U 
.21 

.35 
.30i 

■i 

55 
5« 

57 

.29} 
.33 
.37 
.37 

5S 
59 
60 

61 

. 

62 
63 
64 
65 

a24-iJich.  6  26-inch.  c28-hitih. 

INT  94 — VOL  n 57 


d30-iuch. 


€32iiich. 


/'iVoajiSti. 


BEFOBT  OF  THE  SECB£TABY  OF  THE  INTERIOB. 

Abtlraat  ofpnpotaU  raewlMd  and  oantracU  awarded  («  yme  York  City,  imdir 
[Kora.— FlicniM  in  luga  t;pa  denolnnte* 
COTTOir  GOODS. 


s 

^5 

3 

i 

5 

1 

i  1 

^1 

1 

Class  KO.  3. 

1   ' 

s 

d 

1    « 

II 

d 

■s 

1 

5         1 

i     1 

c  = 

1 

OlMTON  OOOOS. 

5 

s 

1 

1 

1 

Foinln 

of  tleli.HT 

^ 

Cbll-Bgo. 

WewVurfc.                         1 

J 

B«d    amtarta.   utimiotn] 

fMtcolor.,  MbyW,  l«lh 

Ridowid«in>I«riat.llU«d 

iTllh    canlM    «>tloD.  to 

""^^Vivera^'notT™ 

* 

ulLi'Tl°i^31i!°  °°  -nT. 

■r,49n 

1.13:< 

1.1^ 

;mi 

i:i6 

:!m>i 

I 

BMtticldiis.  1>1n«  ud  whlus 

.tril».  regulw yO... 

■i,Beo 

.07) 

.OKt 

.0T2S 
.1«MI 



0B7fl 

S 

:II 

;s 

10 

dim.  stmdird  prinl*.  U 
by  M.  wmmntad  fiHt  ml. 

.(4 

.0M( 

oh),iiQ  miulftble  or  b>d 

"tyi- J^-- 

•8,330 

a.04 

.OS 

.M21 

Si 

.0183 

u 

IS 

:I3 

, 

SI. 

IB 

oti 

10 

U"i 

CMi 

Ml 

l> 

Ml, 

30 

Ml 

31 

Cutoa      flmnel,      broitn, 

h«TJ Id.. 

37,9aO 

.imj 

,l« 

.or.71 

n 

.07 1 

2) 

,mi 

.0B,'4ll 

» 

.0*1 

.117 

'1177' 

.4 

.on 

09W 

!iV5k' 

» 

!o8w 

.07.W 

.IIKM 

3S 

34,3AB 

■^ 

s^i, 

.•.S?{3 

IS 

SI 

!cTi 

Cotton,  koittlDK.  wblle  *nd 

aT» 

1 

S3 

Ib 

u 

» 

w 

w 

ii 

•^r-.^^'!:"'!."!!^:'.': 

MS 

lOi 

.08t 

*a 

Cim!i,]1iu<d,  •rMhiid..yd*. 

IS.OTS 

:a 

.»»» 

^ 

■  o'l 

4B 

:o«i 

..4 

47 

.1018 

:d7 

;s3 

M 

.vsit 
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adt'tii'tisement  of  April  10,  ISBd^far  furnishivg  9uppUe8,  etc, — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

COTTON  GOODS. 


a 

s 

• 

6 

1 

•5 
.a 

a 

o 

43 

Ho 

*^ 

s 

OB 

1 

% 

• 

H 

• 

a 

b 

• 

o 

.§ 
H 

i 

6 

1 

s 

a 

1 

1 

a 

1 

• 
• 

a 

• 

< 

1 

1 

• 

§ 

a 

• 

Point  of 

delivery. 

5 

a 

New 

York. 

9 

......... 

........... 

( 

1 

2 
8 

4 

• 

5 
0 

.(H»3 

.1050 
.0850 

.0738 
.0770 

.loaj 

.0839 

.0819 

7 

8 

.0616 

.0027 

0 
10 

.0403 
.0463 

.044 

11 

12 

.0463 

.0075 
.0775 

.0719 
.0760 

.0590 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 

21 

.0771 

22 

.1)9 

.0782 

.  0847 

23 

.10 

.0807 

.0749 
.0739 
.0743 

• 

24 
25 
26 
27 

.0984 
.0588 

.0750 
.06 

.0673 
.0839 

.0748 
.0748 

28 

20 

.07 

6.«r4r 

d.24 
(f.26 

.2468 
.3398 

30 
81 

32 

33 

b.*JHH 

(1.29 

.2980 

34 

• 

b  .'^97 

&.34H 
e.3*J4 

d.25 

d.2d 

.2887 

35 
3G 

1 

d.28 

37 

0.3)19 

e.34 

0.35 

38 
39 
40 

.08 

.09 

.0849 

.081 

41 

.081 

.131 

42 

.09} 

.11 

43 

.  (»82«i 
.0089 

.0782 
.  086 .' 

.107 
.11 

.0794 
.0824 

44 

1 

45 

.1048 

.12 

.1014  46 

.1054 

47 

.0904 

48 
49 

60 

d  All  white,  colored  5  oenta  extra.         «  23,000  yards.         •  200  yards  of  Amoskeag  shirting. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ahstraot  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rmtet 
COTTON  GOODS-Continued. 


• 

a 

• 

•n 

6 

t 

"3 

a 

1 

1 

■ 

s 

2 

Class  No.  8. 

•p4 

-a 

.a 
§ 

&4 

• 

o 

o 
S 

s    « 

0 

• 
• 

S 

a 

1 

p 

a 
-3 

•0 

0 

OQ 

• 

§ 

ja 

COTTON  GOODS — continued. 

^ 

eg       »?     65 

^        5 

«           J 

6 

-< 

3 

Points  of  delivery. 

• 

4^ 

1 

1 1 

Chicago. 

o 

« 

Now  York. 

^ 

o* 

>Zi 

1 

Denims,  Uae yds.. 

17,695 

.091  1  .0890 

1 

1 

2 

8 

.lOi^i    .0987 

4 

.11 

6 

1 

' 

1 

e 

DrUlinff: 

Indi  go-blue do . . 

Slate,  or  corset  Jean . .  do . . 

1 

7 

3,000  .081 
14.950  .05^ 

1 

• 

8 
8 

1 

10 

M^  ^^  J  •^  ^^  ^^ 

.05J 

11 

12 

18 

14  ;  Diick.fltandHrd.nntleMthnn 

8ounof  8  poryard.frco  from 

i 

all  sizing yds.. 

37.1!90   -OS 

i.mv 

.0865 

15 
16 

^^  w  y  ^  ^  T^^ 

.  — ^^  .... 

1 

17 

18  '  Gin;!ham,    warranted     fust 

1 

oolorn,    good    aiul    lieavv 

i 

1      (luiility;  no  auMalable   or 

i 

i 

bad  styles yds.. 

2N5,760     <»''^  '    o.^7•^    

1           i 

.0520 

10 

• 

.  04i      .  04r.7 





.04ti2 

20 

'  .1)478 

1 

1 

21 

1 

22  ! 

*■ 

' 

Ilandkurchii'fH.  J.  hrninicd : 

, 

23             Turkey  hmI  and  packt^d 

1         ' 

1 

' 

in  paper  bo\c8  ■ .  .doz.. 

l.tSO^i    .47^.      .4.5      

.  4<4       .    ! -  - 

24 

.  4872 

25 

.  7.') 

1 

.Ol'i   1 

' 

26 

1                                            • 

i 

.(;»i 

27 

T.. B..  wliite linen. .  .do.. 

1,09*<2  I-:j7     1. 10    i 

.H70*    1.3«    .^.'i 

28 

4^b    ■  ■       ^K^  V  ■          ■  »      ^^p  ■    V    ^^       ^  ^  ^i^  ^i^^B^     ■                 ■     »^  ^r     V      • 

1.4::    1.20          1 

i.«»:iS4  1.49  .9:» 

211 

1.40 

.T.i>*it             1.02 

1 

30 

,1.75 

1.074HI,           1.10 

31 

1.38J 

1.12 

32 

1.25 

33 

1.35 

34 

• 

1.43, 

35 

1 

36 

37 

88 

1 

!IQ   •    TCtf^nf  ii«>1rv  inana             _  _    vilii 

11,045 

159       2:{S4 

'in 

.109r>i .  181 

40 

A^^  MM  «  %»-\r^W      ^  %/«*««  K^       ••«■•«     VW^iVKy** 

.18     ■  .11>95          .25^ 

.2195,          .253 

41 

.til)    .21UC         .2:ti 

42 

1  .1943 

.  TJil 

43 

.            1 

.104 

44 

*  To  be  delivered  in  St.  raul,  St.  Luui:i,  Chicu^'u,  Omaha,  KanitaH  City,  Sioux  City. 
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■t  vbich  coDtnuts  h>va  bam  awonlod.] 

COTTON  GOODS-CraUnned. 


r1 

^ 

^ 

1 

1 

! 

1 
1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

d 

1 
P 

1 
1 

f 

i 

iJ 

1 

1 

s 

1 

1 
1 

1 

S 

1 

3 

a 

■i 

1 

1 

I'oi 

lb.  01-  d» 

ivoTT 

3 

ir.,! 

.097.] 

r: 

•!S'|-SS 

■Si 

1 

.(SMi 

.lOI* 

Odi 

s 

niwi 

.  DSIS, 

.046* 

:S 

.IKiTB 

1 

10 

1 

0831 

.MOS 

^. 

'?«'3 

■°",S! 

.089! 

.CUB! 

,0W7 

.0872 

IT 

m'fl 

078 

nn-i 

nmn 

ofps 

MMU 

•"'1 

■a 

2i 

.«-r 

■Si, 

:a,.,. 

lag 

:a 

ill 

}■«*  Us 

.;« 

■^.il 

^% 

S! 

:rr 

'" 

" 

902 


REPORT  OP  THE  8ECRET1RY  OP  THE  INTERIOR, 


Ahstract  of  proposaU  received  and  contraoU  awarded  in  Kew  York  City,  under 

[NOTB.— Figures  in  large  type  dMiote  nitcMi 
COTTON  GOODS— Continued. 


I 


2 
8 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

^ 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

83 
34 
35 
86 
37 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
Ad 
47 
48 
49 
50 

r.i 

52 
53 
54 
55 
56 


Class  No.  3. 
COTTON  oooDft— continued. 


Linen,  table,  red  border  (02- 
inob  washed  damask) .  .yds. 


Mosquito  bar do... 

Oildoth,  table,  | do. . . 

Sheeting,  standard : 

I,  buaohed do... 

I,  brown, heavy...... do... 


\ 


2,  brown,  heavy do. . . 

Shirting: 

Calico,  64  by  G4 do... 

Hickory .............  do. .. 

■\Varp.  cotton,  loom : 

lUuo lbs.. 

White do... 

Wioking,  candle do... 

Additional/or  traininfi  sehooU. 

Apron  check,  small  pin  check, 
equal  to  prodigy yd». . 

Bedspreads,  single No. . 


Bedspreads,  double do. . . 


•s 

S 

s 

3 

d 


6,107 


3,763 

6,474 
*21.335 

395,365 


50,700 

6,895 
9I,600 

175 

950 

14 

7,600 
900 


930 


'3 

el 

Urn 

a 


• 

• 

u 
o 

a 

1 

0 

m 

P 

o 

•s 

• 

CI 

.a 

i 

o 

5 

s 

o 

t^ 

ft 
P« 

d 

OQ 


9 


I 


8 

£ 

OQ 

a 

m 

JG 

« 


Points  of  delivery, 


Chi- 
cago. 


New  York. 


.47 
.40 
.29 
.42 
.42i 

.37: 


.12* 


3525 


.or>j;; 

.07i 

.ot»i 

.07 
.041 
.05i 
.05}' 


•OOj?:. 

.loi 
.Hi 

.03^ 


.072 


.061 


.42J 
.5()i 
.77 
1.20 


.81 
.  H'-'i 
.9(1  < 
1.00 

1.  rjj 

l.llii 


.94 

.01 

1.02 

1.81 


,3515 
.411 


1.34 
1.23 


37 
38 
44 


•3749       .  3947 


.141 
.14 


,062?. 
OflOOi 
,  0500 
,0721 
,0553 
,0497 
,0508 
,0547 


.0922 
.0957 
.1089 

.  0385 


.  079.'{ 
.  0720 
.0760 
.  0770 


.0693 

.0012 


.88 
1.01 

.84 
1.40 
1.10 
1.20 
1.3U 
1.44 
1.06 
1.35 
l.GO 
1.75 
1.80 
2.10 
2.40 


.12} 


.1598 
.1398 
.19 


.07741 
.0799 
.07i»9 
.Od24 


•8  yards,  white  only. 


5  Per  piece. 


•  Whitft. 


adrertiteTMSl  of  Jprll  Xt 
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i 

i 

1 

n 

i 

6 

1 

1 
i 

4 

-«1 

s 

h 

il 

n 

b 

i 
1 

1 

1 

Point,  of  obUvotj. 

mgu. 

Nbw  Toik. 

New  York. 

1 

.062 

S 

iS 

..S 

los& 

.OBST 
.0M7 
.WIT 

.MS. 

1 

il 

.M7S 

to 

il 

.17 

.30 

:S' 

.yo 

1 

22 

25 

.tmi 

-07! 

.01* 

!3 

.11 

.t 

30 
31 

St 

■? 

;{ 

sa 

LB?* 
1.3Ti 

.Mi 

ati 

; 

m 
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Id 

i 
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EEPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abttraot  of  propoiaU  received  and 


aivarded  in  AVir  York  Cily,  i 


I Noti.— Figure*  Id  Uteo  ^pe  di 
COTTON  OOUDS— CoutinaMl. 


J 

CLim  No.  I 

OOTTON  oooM-conUnaed. 

1 

1 
1^ 

s 

1 

i 

i 

i 

1 

TolBUoI  delivery. 
CLlcogo.        1        Mew  York. 

AddUionaifoT  training  kAooIi— CoBttimed. 

C*Iko: 

Indifo.blnB,  or  Dutch yda. 

Turkey  r»d do... 

Omiyu,  tftflOIB" do... 

Drilling;,  bluok,  pocket,  or  conot  Jcam &«... 

OlURlnHn,  blno,  jilBln do... 

Hnndkprehloft.  cotton,  boidercd.  stunll,  for  clrls, 

i,«oo 
ooo 

•5S 

4n 

.10 

.1 

...5J 

.», 

An»9  

.omw  1 

.05 

MS9* 

"Ti 

■-iii 

s 

a 

aa 

I.lnfD.tttMe.Tiirkcr.re.1,  W  iiifliOH  >i-ldo  -.jdn. 

1 

j.  l.l™.'lH-l.  K.»Hl  w.'laht .'....do.- 

S«r«u.*er.6C8<w.l.iiiHiitj do.. 

.o»n 

M 

j-'Td" ;    ■loo 

SbeetlDg.  }.  brown,  sfai.dar.!.  li...iv.v j-d«,       ■  ,O0O 

Shlrtlnir.  "Amwikriic,"  nrcqimi do  ..         "200 

Sleeve Bnlng.BOod  quality ilu...;      «3« 

;       1 

1 

u 

37 
38 

.1?'    .KH    

.VM 

42 
13 

IS 

1 
1 

1 

« 

' 

1                 1 

INDIAN  APFAIS8. 
adrirtisnamit  of  April  10,  1804,  for  fumithing  ntppliu,  <(c.— Coatinned. 
'•  bMD  kwvded.l 

COTTOIT  GOODS— Coptiuiud. 


a 

1 
1 

1 

3 

1 
1 

1 
1 

i 
1 

1 
1 

i 

Etlwnnl  ObBnulort 

i 

rointofrtBllvBry. 

Sav  Votk. 

.071 
.071 

1 

1 

:i 

B 

:::[:■: 

.OSST 

:5 

■:<iiN[ 

I 

1 

-a 

.as 

.STl 

1              .30 

11 
13 



.SS 

I'.is 

I.DX 
.25 

4 

1! 

10 

22 
U 

1 

1 

.171 

1 

14 

.« 

■»3, 

.|j 

•f 

as 

1 

3T 
38 

■'* 

.191 

1 

.is 

M 

.im 

.00 

.on 
.[1- 

:S 

.3) 
.907  S 

*T 

6! 

BEPOBT  OF  THE   SECRETARY  OP  THE   INTERIOIL 
Abitraot  0/  prvpotaU  rteei»ed  and  eontraelt  avariei  in  ll«»  York  Ctlg,  1 
{Koic. — ngDiM  la  Uiga  tjpi  draoU 
OLOTHrao. 


Cuw>  Ko.  t. 

1 

1 

i 

^ 

1 
1 

1 

s 

1 

b 

1 

1 

1 

i 

PolDbi  or  dsUvery.                            1 

wgo. 

Kaw  York. 

ego. 

• 

i 

Bloa™  or  jDn.i«r..  meo-.  10- 
aanM  brown  ot  mcidii  oolor 
diick,Uiied,UlolO Ko.. 

oiiiicB,  broim  or  inwle  coliir 
■laak,  unUii«d.Mla40...Na.. 

Coiitji.  men'i,  i.  b.  »mV,  wUnBt, 
d»rl.    color.  li<i«l.  Ml  W  10. 

1,081 

so 
s.osv 

.n 

\ 

06 

i 

1.M 

1.4« 
1.1* 

1.M 
.EO 

18 

13 

10 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 
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M  whlah  ooDtnoU  hav*  baaa  awudod.] 
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i 

J. 

1 

1 
1 

i 
1 

1 
1 

i 

1 
1 

1 
1 

J 

i 
1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

s 

1 

r 

1 

1 

PDlnta  at  aellvny. 

^ 

K-.,T.,1. 

CLiodgo. 

KewTort 

1 

a 

13 

2.<ll 

J:^l 

2,67 

S.70 
3.55 

is 

ins 

I.U7 

s 

If 

2.76 

li 
IS 

IS 

2. 73 

i*5 

i.<.-t 

11 

3.13 

a3.3= 

3.M 

is 

2.71 

IS 
IB 

30 

ST 

BEPORT  OV  TOE   8ECBETABY   OF  THE   INTEBIOB. 
JMrooi «/  pnpMtU  ntdvaS  mmi 


meariad  tm  JVm  Torh  CUf,  mmda- 
CLOTHnrO-CntlDaed. 


Cubs  No.  4. 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

f 

1 
1 

i 

1 

1 

1 
a 

1 

t 
1 

• 

1 

Poluls  of  dallTmr.                          1 

1 

i 

Now  York. 

1 

s. 

'.X 

'.V. 
LOS 

KewTork. 

I 

10 

lo4S No.. 

OMta,  men'!,   i.   h.  uek,  ia«tui<^< 
bromi  or  mode  oolor  dock,  nnlinad. 

S,B!M 

S.M5 

l,04!> 
IS 

ID 

'.a 

.30 

X03 

!.» 

II 

.... 

1.01 

2.a 

LSI 

i.ai 

17» 
LSI 

LOS 

1.07 

m 

Ik 

J.31 

Coita.  m™'.,  B.  1).  BKk.   mltonnflr, 

30 

1 

M 
K 

CoaW.  ««.'«.  ».  b.  uck.  cottonsrlB, 

,73 

91 

S 

n 

IKDIAN   AFFAIKB. 
adcertUaneut  of  April  10,  ISSi,  for  /umbhiR^  n^litt,  ttc — ContiauMl. 

at  wMoh  coobvctfl  lure  1h«d  awudcd.] 

CLOTHINO-Contlnnad. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

J 

i 
1 

i 

4 

1 

}t 

i 

1 

1 

, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

n 

1 

I 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

Point*  of  dBUToiy. 

#.;:. 

Kew  York, 
St.  Loui., 

^i 

1 

<f.i 

»..T.,» 

^ 

a 

1 

Cbicngo. 

J 

ajH 

5 

£ 

, 

2.wa.3ii.li^  ail 

I 

£.4 

±n 

« 

W 

1.TS 

« 

1,7 

J5 

}.J 

l.M 

IS 

1.89 

i.fli 

3.10 

■ 

li 

!S 

1.Z! 

1.04 

.» 

,'i'?\ 

.« 

u 

Tlrt 

■i.W 

1.79 

LM 
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REPORT  OF   THE   SECRETARY   OF   THE   INTERIOR. 


Abstract  ofpropoBuU  received  and  contracte  awarded  in  New  York  Ciiif,  nmder 

[Note.— Fignres  in  large  type  denote  ratee 
CLOTHING— Continued. 


i 


2 
8 

4 
5 


9 
7 
8 
9 
10 
U 

18 
18 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 


21 


*■■« 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 


Class  No.  4. 
OLOTBiif  Q— «onti  naed. 


Coats,  men'n,  s.  b.,  indiffo-blne  beavor  or 
kersey,  lined,  assortMl  sizes,  forpoli<» 
uniforms,  offi<»rs No.. 


Goats,  men'n,  b.  b.  sack,  indifiro-blne 
beaver  or  kersey,  lined,  assorted  sizeR, 
for  police  uniforms,  pnvates No. . 


Overalls,    boys',    10-ounce,    brown    or 
mode  color  duck,  10  to  18  years  .pains . .    3,417 


1 


r 

a 
« 
d 


134 


1,960 


Overalls,  men's,  10-onnce,  brown  or  mode 
oolorduok pairs.. 


^,883 


Class  No.  4. 
CLOTH  IKQ — continued. 


OverooatA,  youtir.H,  d.  b.  sack,  medinm 
quality,  dark  c<»]or,  liucd,  bouvy,  for 
large  bo^'a,  19  to  21  yasurs No . . 


OvercoatA.  1>ovs',  d.  b.  sack,  modiam 
quality,  dark  color,  lined,  heavy,  11  tu 
18  years No.. 


e4 
IF 

« 


C 


1,189 


1,501 


• 

• 

1 

Rotht- 
l. 

1 

^t 

n 

.s 

>» 

flO 

^ 

^ 

;s 

£ 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 


New  York. 


4.80 
5.10 
5.35 


• 

• 

N 

• 

o 

tA 

yj 

09 

u 

e: 

M 

^ 

Pt 

4.nt 

5. 10 
5.42 


5.3^ 


Chicago. 


6.35 
6.63 


4.93 


Depot  in 

Chicago 

or  New 

York. 


6.80 


3.89 
5.20 


6 


o 


o 
c  a 

« 
o 


Puiut  of  delivery. 


New  York. 


3.39 

a  3. 43 

3.41 

a  3.  40 

3.44 

a  a.  01 

3.47 

3.51 

3.53 

2.73 

a  3. 15 

2.77 

a  3. 19 

2.84 

a  3. 27 

2.88 

3.08 

3.11 

3.47 
3.47 


3.21 
3.10 


a  Also  made  with  side  pockets,  if  so  desired. 


INDUN   AFFAIRS. 

■uiiwJunnail  of  April  10, 1894,  /<tr  fitntithing  luppUtM,  eto.— Continaftd. 
Bt  vhich  aatirmclM 


1 

1 

S 

E 

1 

1 

3 

1 

=3 

& 

1 

'a 

1 

?    II 

li  1  =:i 

1        1 

oj 

i 

1 

Polnti  of  dBllTory. 

No*  York. 

Chl- 

NBwTock. 

ONto- 

York. 

ChicEo. 

York, 

1 

a.  as 

8.37 

s.»n 

slid 
b.ta 

5,M 

S.3S 

4.8(1 

! 

.6! 

1' 

.51 

■i 

.51 

:S' 

.M 
.72 

.s? 

'.Tt 

.oa 

.15 
.46 
.IS 
.W 

.48 

.4B 
.4» 

.33 

:6o 

.N 

.DO 

lU 
U 

& 

U 

1 

s 

1 

Q 
i 

3 

I 

i 

s 

J 

1 

1 

i 

i 

3 

I-uinUof  deliTory. 

ChiciiBo. 

New  Sort. 

Chl- 

CBgO. 

New  Ynrk. 

Si: 

2.  HI 
4!35 

sin: 

s:*8 

B.S6 
3.KI 

11 

a!ss 

8.67 

3.13 

3: 20 

S.71 

alar 

...J  ... 

3.5B 

alw 

3.14 

also 

3.21 

3:»7 

3.« 

it,» 

2.Ki 
3.  TO 

3.12 

g!t« 

B.IS 
S.HI 

3.« 

a:  09 

a!  17 
3.«- 

sa 

30 
15 
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Abtlract  o/pjvpoial*  TMctted  and  eonlracti  avarded  in  JVisn  York  City,  nnder 
{Mou — Flgiina  In  krga  qft  danole  caIn 
CLOTHIKO— ContlDUvd. 


CliesMd.!. 

S 

1 

J 

a 

s 
1 
1 

1 

1 

j 

!  1 

1 

i 

i 

Puiuoiuratlivvry. 

1 

» 

.\uw  York, 

1 

i 

1 

Now  York. 

1 

Ilnu,!,  hcivr,  BtolUyiaira, 

07 

4 

T70 

2.'« 

3.«S 

is 

»7i 

!,Ti 

i 

8 

10^...,  br.,«n  or  m.-le  colar 
dnt'k.  UbihI.  lU  lu  IH  ;gnri, 

if 

a3.W 

U 

J,7 
2.T 

2.» 

JO 

11 

OvaraoalK,  boya',  d.  I>.  Bi..k, 

iw 

l:Ji' 

14 

J6 
IB 

r" 
h 

S3 

S!;«i"b'i.-!Ivi".l]'^'ii«..'.Niy:- 

OvtreofllM.  mfn'n,  d.  b.  anrk, 
ll).ni.,  bn.HD  nr  IKnlu  i^iilor 
duok,liui<J8Ui« So- 

4*7 

4,S'J 

Its 

J.  TO 

l!78 

t',Sl 

».IK 

IZ-GS 

ca.ai 

27 

' 

i»7 

INDIAN  AFFAIB6. 
advertiaemeat  0/  April  10, 1804,  forfvmUhing  tupptie*,  eto. — Contioaed. 

C  LOT  HI  NG  -CoDtiDHed. 


1 

1 

j 

i? 

3 

a 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

d 
1 

4 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

*4 

1 

I'dDtlorddlTCIf. 

Sew  Toik. 

ChlciEO. 

New  York. 

CbingD. 

j 

2.K 

lb; 

£.70 

a,  66 

i 
s 

13 

a.  9 

3.81 

11 

8.82 

a 

11.TD 

3.79 

J.7J 

if 

4.li 
4.40 

lAsa 

ic 

4.4i 
4.fiS 

4.U 

ail 

3.Sf 

1.7« 
3.g« 

1 

'* 

2  7L 
ill 
3.30 

IT 

IB 
SO 

ts 

:i.a 

as 

cICrolIarB  on  oroicoata  are  mii<l«  of  WDie  qaalityafdaok  aa  ganDenta  Insleail  of  plusli  coUua,  will 
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UEPOBT  OF  THE  SBCIBETARY  OP  THE   INTERIOB. 

Abilrnel  ofpTopoioA*  rwoailMl  and  OMttrwitt  auiaidtd  i»  Hem  Tort  City,  wmiw 
[Hots.— FiguTM  In  Urg*  typa  donate  tmta* 
CLormSO— Contliiaad. 


Cl*bbNo.*. 

i 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

f 

s 

1 

J 

f 

ii 

roi..t.«rdBii«r,.                        1 

1 

New  York. 

orN.Y 

Now 
York. 

N.  T. 
DtCUo 

Chi- 

MBO. 

■ 

Pauli,  tors-.    uillDft,    dnrk 
■wlDf,  Uaod,  B  to  10  yean. 

1,3N 

B.BI 

1.01 

*1.0I 

.n 

1.U 
1.21 

.» 
'.» 

'.ta 

.n 

» 

PmU,  boys',  K>>nHir.kr.lMlI>«. 
ye»r» .' ,', . .  iraira . . 

12 

i 

u 

CL«Ka  No.  ». 
CLOTHiHO— Cunllngod. 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

f 

Point  or  dcJivory. 

Sow  York, 

IB 

31 
32 

30 

Paata.  bojn',  lO-oi,  bnmn  or 
mwln  DDlor  ilutk.  Uuisl,  r^  lo 
lOyeus piiJr».. 

Fsnle.  boys',  ID-db.  brown  or 
D1O.10  color  duck,  unllned, 
am  10  year* pain.. 

F»liti>,bnri'.coltonndB,  lirod, 
fi  to  10  yean pniis. . 

470 
ISO 

.R 

1:11 

l.M 
.8& 

1.17 

.34 

1.0S 

I.IS 

I.IB 
LIB 

;i 
1 

i 

■T 

40 
*2 

bKuoe  iiauU  10  cents  leM. 
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adcertuemmt  of  April  10,  lSS4,/or  funtUhtng  tuppliei,  tU. — Coutiuued. 

•(  irbluli  Gontracta  hars  been  awurdeiL]    ' 

CLOTHtHG-CaDUDDcd. 


i 

1 

s 

i 

1 

s 

i. 
1 

« 

i 

i 

R^ 

1 

1 

: 

r 

f 

to 
< 

H 

J 

« 

1 

i^ 

1 

i 

PolnUorddlVBij. 

5 

tt 

Sw 

Chl- 

.iciiso. 

N««  Tprk. 

If.  Y 

L.,or 

.St. 

Chlo. 

1 

.. 

.  J 

.tk   a.U' 

ff 

.,.■; 

■•■" 

s 

.     .as 

TO 

HI 

w 

72 

.w 

«.TII 

711 

, 

J'^ 

<.H7 

n 

.u 

.B8 

s 

1 

t 
1 

(0 

1 

1 

1. 

J 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 
1 

Paiauofdellnio-. 

KawYork. 

a'."K,i 

NdffXotk. 

Yu. 

.K.W 

1 

uwY 

rk. 

l.iW 

LM 

M 

.W 

or 

St 

i" 

.30 

I.W 

■;:> 

«» 

i.m 

-ri 

1.07 

il 

■ 

35 
39 

« 

tSjan  {wita  S  cents  In**. 
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(NoTis.— Fl|[uraB  la  larjie  type  denob 

CLOTBINO-Coutinned. 


Cl*bb  So.  i. 

1 

^ 

Ii 

i 

jl 

i 

s 

j 

t 

PoluWofdellmry.                  | 

fJlii. 

No-- 

NowTotk 

fe 

I 

!li8 

:37i 

I.ID 

.»5 

i.gi 
lioa 

1.3! 

a80 

> 

i 

■ 

u 

ruiU,b<.r.\  MlliiBtiiark  colof,  UutA,  U  to  IS 

■  ,OA« 

1 

V, 

1 

5 
S 

Clabb  So.  «. 

1 

1 
1 

c 

1 
1 

u 

.J 

1 

M 

% 
■f. 

6 
jl 

il' 

1 

ruii.ti-  of  dcliriTy.                            1 

.i 

...V.,. 

»..v„. 

Chio- 

21 

M 

M 
■Jl 

I>>iiti>.  1»>yB'.  KuiitiK'Icv  i«ma,  dnrk 
>:ulor,  Lued,  11  to  IB  >-™rs-p»ln... 

1'«o(b,  boyii'.  10-nr.  brown  "r  nicle 

9,seo 

ll 

1 

i.o; 

1  07 

l.OJ 

l.Oi 

1:S 

l.W 

IS 

.IM 
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CLOIHDtO— CoDtlniie 


ii 
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utead  of  atasdard  aorew.  It  dsalnd.    Kedaction  of  1 )  wula  per  pair  tor  goodt  wlUiant  Book  UBltiiES 
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Absiraot  ofpropo»aU  received  and  ooniraots  awarded  in  New  Torh  Oiip,  under  adverUee- 
ment  of  April  10, 1894,  forfurnUhing  euppliea,  etc. — Continued. 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  ETC—Continned. 
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[Ik  viMrnr  lb*  Umltod  MalvnM  of  tha  Fwtont 
KtldM  ubnaad  In  tUa  akH,  ill  Ihn  aitl- 
•>«  tsnpt  coHea  oultn,  kOIIbs  twlm,  mir- 
nn.  ■piial  eoNoD,  Md  llBca  tlucad  viU  be 
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a300  giOH  only  of  Md.  1. 
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at  which  oontxaots  have  been  awarded.} 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  ooniraets  awarded  in  Kew  York  City,  under  adt>erH9§- 
inent  of  April  10,  1894,  for  furnishing  supplies,  eto.— Continaed. 

[Note.— Figaros  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contraota  have  been  awarded.] 
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Clabb  No.  9. 
CBOCKKRT  AND  LAMPS— continaed. 
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SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC.— Oontinaed. 


• 

a 

2 

S 

• 

t 

1 

6 

« 

.s 
JSi 

'A 

6 
S 

"5 

i 
t 

1 

OS 

• 

t 
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■ 

M 

m 

a 

1 
1 

i 

a 

To  be  delivered  in  San  Franoisco. 

1 

7.98 

7.90 

1 

2 

8 

4 

.75 
.33 

• 

5 

• 

6 

21.80 
22.30 

17.88 
18.38 

9.90 
12.50 

9.00 
12.50 
13.35 

3.00 

21.35 
19.85 

17.45 
15.90 

0.48 

9.03 

12.45 

10.85 

7 

1 

8 

0 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 

1 

15 
16 

22.50 

17 
18 
19 

.453 

.439 

.2385 

.2140 

.1794 

.42 

.38 

.43 

.390 

i 
1 

20 

.22 
.20^ 

.37 
.39 

.219 

1 



.28 

.24 

.21 

.45 

.35 

.65 

.36 

.90 

.223 

.18 

21 
23 

23 
24 
26 

.45 

.30 

1 

a.  16 

1 

26 
27 

28 
20 

.90 

.17 

.182 

.19112 
.1835 

30 

■•••••••••••• 

81 

1.75 
1.25 

! 

1 

82 

.95 

•*•*• •■•"• • • • 1 

88 

1 

U 

3.00 
4.50 
&25 

35 

86 

i 

37 

38 

2.39 
2.50 
3.98 
1.00 



2.15 

39 

. 

2.28 
3.75 

! 

40 

1      T^ 

1 

41 

.  .  •  •  vflHBP*  .  «  •  *  . 

1 

i 

42 

INT  94 — VOL  II- 


62 


a  Square  feet. 


978 


BEPOBT  OP  THE  8BCBXTABT  Ol^  THE  INTEBIOB. 


[Note.— FigviM  in  kufe  ^rp^ 
BADDLBSk  flABNBSS,  LKATHXB,  XTC-ConttaiMd. 


I 


2 

S 
4 


6 
6 

7 

• 
9 

10 
U 

u 

IS 

14 
15 
10 
17 

18 
19 
90 
SI 


24 


27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
88 


87 


Clam  Vo.  u. 

JJUTBMMtWn, 


BudBglM. 


.dM. 


Wmc,  AfHoan: 

Siddton' Jbe.. 

ShoemAlnn* • •.•••..........do... 

BhoemakMS*,  audi  baUt ImOIs.. 

AddUiondlfor  Salem  SehooL 

Bnokte,  tnoe,  l|-inoh,  maUeable  iron,  doiibl«  grip .piln.. 

Hmes,  Coneozd,  no  dip: 

Low  top do... 

Hi^top do... 

Letther: 


Welt 


.oido. 


Kip,  oUgimin Ibo 

String aide.. 

OmamentB,  filled doi.. 

Osborne  patent  adjustable  creasing  wbeol,  lower  iron  for  Bandall  maebine  blook  and 
wave No.. 

Parallel  bench  vise,  5-inch do... 

Blngs,  harness,  3-inoh dos.. 

Skirting,  for  saddles lbs.. 

Skin: 

Pebbled  goat,  black,  heavy dos.. 

8heep,  shaved  for  facing do... 

Snaps,  breast  strap,  l|-inch do... 

Stirraps,  2  by  2^  inches pairs.. 

Tacks,  24  to  20  ounce,  assorted papers.. 

Thread,  namess,  Barooors  or  equal - lbs.. 

Trees,  saddle,  assorted dos.. 


Naila: 

Iron,  80  pounds  each,  fandf %• 

Brass,  clinch,  41 1    ~ 
Biveta,  tabular,  A-inoh 


to  6,  assorted •««• 


.lU. 
.do.. 


•A 


!• 


48 


1 

1 

9 


1 
1 
9 


9 

9 

19 

S6    i 
19 


KOTB.— See  also  Claaa  Ko.  17,  Hardware. 
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under  advertUemeni  ofjftne  1, 1894,  far /wmishing  euppUet,  etc. — Continded. 

at  which  contraota  have  been  awarded.] 

SADDLBS,  HABinSSS,  LBATHEB,  ETC.— Contlniied. 


I 


I 


I 


6 

I 


I 
i 


To  be  delivered  in  San  Franoiaoo. 


1.45 
2.40 
8.40 

.08 

.08 

LAS 


.34 
2.25 


.27 


17.40 
8.90 
.35 
.34 

.10 


•60 


2.70 

1.27 

9.05 

.08 
.08 

a.55 


in 

.60 
.80 


9.40 

.15 
.25 

I1.50 


.19 
.94 

.24 


.48 

.344 

.08 


.95 

.78 

16.00 

18.25 

96.90 


2.50 
'2.56" 


.26 

ie.oo 


tVV 


2.49 
2.90 


.12 

.12 

^08 


6.141 
0.16 
.19 

.67 

.86^ 


\mi 


0.49 
.88 
.50 


.09 
1499 


1.50 
2.60 


a.  75 


19 


.86 

.35 
.50 

2.75 


.95 


15.00 


.50 
.12 

.08 
.75 

24.00 


1.98 

.3995 
1.74 


•909 


16.48 
3.75 


8.00 

4.00 

11.75 

16.26 
.10 


.89 


.094 


.97 
.991 


2 

8 

4 


5 

0 
7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

IS 
18 
14 
16 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
84 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
88 
34 
85 

86 
87 
88 


•Per  100. 


51  loop  Japanned. 


«1  loop  tinned. 


980  BBFOBT  OF  THE  nCBKTOBT  OF  THB  IHTEBIOB. 

(Bon.— ngnn*  In  Im|P  tjye  iaato  niH 
AOBIOULTDRAL  lUPLKHKKTS. 


1 

Cuu  Ko.  n. 

ISmiCULTl.'BAL  IHFLIllErm. 

■ 

r 

1 

1 

■  A 

„ 

•A 

SI 

'I 

KS 

•A 
144 

! 

• 

Ai6  ireua,  o(  a  domn  b(n«  Hcb,  per 
CrmdlM  Bl^,  «  IngBim  with  Mylhe^ 

uu 

1 
1 

■ 

B 

aa.«0 

ajn 

>a.u 

is 

« 

CnUlntor,  walklDS.  3<Hne do... 

t 

I 

U 

It 

u 

u 

s 
1 

w 

K 

™"1" 

Fork*  W.  0.  •-.  H-root  h"dl«.  I«k«l 
'-CS^™.                      -e... 

Vnkfc  muon.  <•.  ■„  long  tuidl«,  puk 

Itasdlea  {Hmi-lu  of  I  duuo  required), 
Ax.3(l-lncli.  Iiiokory.  nil  whlto.dc*- 

S«SiaSY:::::::::::::S:::- 
="as;; 

niirM-lmud do.. 

Hbtow.  dl-k.  Hltul  frmof,  Ifl  Jliik..  IB- 

2. 75 

ss' 

31 

n 

ii«™»jt.-elh.  -lom.  1  by  10  IneJM^. 

H 

lUrrowHO  t.-uVh.!  by  10  liKbii..bMil. 

£ 

"°*GoHrn,  "olid  Bli.nk.a.incb  . . .  .dm..:     Sr  A 
Grnl..o».l<.r=.No.2 do—         « 

as 

1 

«o 

M  1 

4S     MmdilDi^,  ihnVhTns!  mountolVr jilurlpr 
to  be  not  leu  Ihu  14  Ini..  vltli  e-horu 

ireen,  nactc  yoke,  nud  nil  necMiary 

T 

1 40. 00 
/*2.S0 

7U.W 

S.flS 

MOolgmOO 

eax  /tB.M 

. 

b  Bld>  an  u  M^. 
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under  advertisement  of  June  1, 1894,  forfumUMng  eupplies,  etc.— Oontinned. 
at  which  contraota  have  been  awarded.] 

AORXCULTUBAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


1 

• 
• 

1 

• 

a 
a 

P 

1 

• 

•S 

J.    P.  Little- 
field. 

1. 

6 

• 

• 

• 
• 

• 

•• 

g 
t 

• 

•-4 

1 

To  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco. 

1 
. ............. .*•'■>*•*«.. 

7.ao 

0.50 
.70 

1 

.75 
2.05 

.85 

.80 
.85 

.80 
.09 

.70 

1.00 
.05 
.87 
.85 
.66 

3.50 

19.00 

9.A1I 

2 

3 

4 
5 
0 

7 

1 
8 

2.78 

3.44 

15.00 

17.50 

20.00 

0 

1 
! 

10 

1 

1 

1.35 

d2.00 

•69 

13.90 

64M» 

3.60 

a.io 

3.30 
4.00 

6.00 
6.40 

1.82 
L12 

.90 

1.25 

1.40 

.98 

3.50 
3.90 

40.00 

8.00 

9.90 

2.80 
3.80 

3.45 
3.90 
4.00 
5.50 

36.75 
40.00 

44.00 

•8.90 
670.00 

12 
13 

11 



15 

1 

1 

16 

1 

3.70 
6.40 

4.20 
4.55 
6.76 

l.OO 

5.80 
7.25 

6.26 
7.30 

1.85 

17 

1 

1 

18 

^ 

19 

1 

1 

20 
21 

1 

1.77 
1.50 
1.36 

•  •••••  •• 

1.25 

22 
23 

i 

24 
25 
26 

1.96 

1.86 

--    .*__--. 

1.46 

27 

1 

L&3 

28 
29 

' 

•••••••• 

80 

1 

81 

1 

8.40 

32 
33 

34 

2.00 

4.00 

3.80 

S.OO 

a.oo 

«3.60 

7.00 
4.50 
2.50 

5.50 
7.50 

35 

86 
87 

88 
39 

■ 

40 
41 

, 

42 

1 

1 
1 

1 

A41.00 

t41.00 

i42.50 

i45.00 

78.00 

43 

1 

' 

44 

45 
46 
47 

48 

, 

1 

h  4  feet  3  inches ;  cuts  famished.       i  4  feet  0  inches ;  onto  famished.       )  6  feet ;  cuts  famished- 

k  6  feet;  outs  ftimished.  1 4«foot  6  inch  out. 


I -982  REPORT  or  TRK  ■■0R1CTART  OF  THR  O^TRBIOB. 

AQKIOm-TUKAI,  T 


s 

Cum  iro.  ii. 

i 

1 

1 
1 

1 

ToboddlnndlBfiuil 

la 
■«• 

s 

s 

'3 

■3 

S 
9 
B 

lis 

!? 

3 
49 

lA 

ISA 
■o 

Plow.,  0.  ...a-hono,  with  «t™  .hm: 

*■— 

S.M 
U.OD 

•.BD 

Fkm.  bitAklni,  with  raIUn|  Mniller,  ghnft  wfawl.  ud  sxtn 

■han: 

10 

p-}^ i«- 

Ibwik  *lu>val  iritb  Inn  bMma: 

■ " 

UOB 

UN 

iSKSi-sa-ss'^iitfisst^js 

tlAd.da... 
a.. ..do... 

8haTeli.*M«I,tiollisu  tbiui  H  ponnda  pardoiro.liibandlu. 

s 

BhDn-taudled.Ko.%iqiuut>  point 

do... 

dOHB,  in 

40 

s 

Swamp  (or  ImahJ  book*,  buiilled 

Alllmii".;.l.lnl™lir«ijqQ»l 

do... 

No. 

a 

M 
SI 



1,™ 

u 

BoiB^~rgr  VwM  mn  nd  otiMT  Agrlauttonl  ArUdM,  an  OlMa  H*.  IT,  HUdwi 
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under  advertUemeni  ofJume  1, 1894,  far  fumUking  iupplUs,  eie. — Continaed. 

at  which  oon tracts  have  been  awarded.] 

AGRICULTURAL  IHPLEinCNTS-Goiitiiiiied. 


1 

0 

1 

6 

1 

• 

1 

8. 

1 

1 

• 

O 

8 

• 

.a 

.a 

1 

• 

1 

1 

i 

To  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco. 

1 

1 

6.49 
4.80 

0.69 
6.76 
4.60 

4.06 

a.95 

3.90 

8.00 
6.80 
8.63 
0.60 
10.76 

12.00 
12.50 
18  60 
12.00 
9.35 
2.26 

10.00 

1.80 
1.80 

2.00 
5.45 

3.98 

4.60 

6.10 

.84 

6.10 

3.60 
8.70 
6.00 
6.00 
8.60 
3.80 
0.00 
8.00 

3.50 

8.90 
6.00 
0.00 

3.50 
8.00 
0.00 

••59 
7.80 

4.06 
2.80 
8.00 

1 

2 
8 

6.90 

r.43 
».45 
9.45 

10.45 
10.9A 
J1.45 

2.40 
il.OO 

15.50 

4 

6 
6 

:!;."'i:.'.""i::::::::;;:::; 

7 

g 

0 

' 

' 

10 

11 

12 

18 

621.00 

19.00 
10.76 
20.00 
20.75 

14 

2.16 

1.78 

6.50 
4.20 

6.16 
.34 

2.90 

02.00 
t.40 
4.00 

4.50 
.30 

16 
16 
17 
18 

10 
20 

6.69 

21 

22 

23 
24 

26 

6.00 

20 

3.0O 

8.06 
8.25 
8.70 

8.05 
6.70 
6.25 

4.50 
6.50 
&50 
8.00 
4.60 

1.79 

4.60 
6.00 
6.60 

6.00 
5.50 

&00 
4.89 

9.ra 

27 

28 
20 
30 
31 

82 
33 
34 

86 

36 
37 
38 
30 

40 
41 
42 

43 
44 

46 

40 

>  10  feet,  26  teeth. 


c25oiiIj. 


m 


SBPom  or  THE  ncnTAST  OP  THS  nmuaoB. 


pron.-n 

OLASB,  0II4  *3IO  PAIHT8. 


1 

Cun  Ko.  U. 

OLIBB.  0[U,   AMD  pllim. 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

s 

1 

1 

Ctaraiti*  nibiirl  'in^  iii'l  udi  jwcaid  tin*,'  OBwd  .'do . ! 

»byii I»». 

B|>Tl» -*>-. 

■  bylfl do.. 

lObyll boiM. 

10  by  13 bm. 

"l^U I-"-- 

10  by  10 -do... 

lObjM do... 

llbyl* do... 

13  by  10 do... 

UbylB do... 

13  by  IB do... 

13byM do- 

in 

r 
■ 

34 

1 
M 
M 

* 
IS 

la 

9 

a 
a 

10 

9 
1 

Si 

14 

M 

1,9M 

•.9S0 

m 

9,«3S 
4«3 

■m 

i:::; 





i! 

i? 



P 





14 

H 

29 

aa 

3t 

I»by3S do.. 

IB  by  31 tjo.. 

Leaf  red.  M.Ed^d^na^ird'ry,  Di>t  oyer  ioa'ponndi 

I«d.w^...i=o>l.pu«„db™..oto™i«,p.,^^d, 

Onhor.  I&»bcUa.    In   oil,  tn   1  ud    ii.pound    Hat] 

oued Ibn. 

OU,bir>»H,lDUD>,C»Mld mil*. 

OlI.kerMPnrL  iritcr-wblto.  0MblDR  paint  above  11G° 

of  b«IU.  of  MiBbipm  ud  Ne»  Vork,  in  a.ff«lloii 
tInuns.DaHdjunipleaor]  giUonreqalnHD.giklls. 

'S^r^qniuty ,,i1n,. 

UnMBd-boUed do.. 

Nooivrool. do... 

1 

S! 

88 
41 
41 

.10 

~ia 

.M 

.00 

.10 

-«1 

.00 
■OS 

n 

.09 

.10 
.70 

a 
te 

to 
Bl 

.TO 

lev 

iw 

.OS 

■t  !)•  Zantcni  or  ITew  ToA  obuf flootiaa.  "A"  qiuIUj. 
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under  adrwtltemtHt  of  Jitn»  1, 1804,  forfantiMfig  amppUM,  (fe.— Contliiiied. 
buu  >inrd*d.] 

IXLASR.  OILS,  ABD  PAIMTB. 


1 

% 

oi 

ft 

1 
1 

En 

1 

Pi 

i 

1 

1 
1 

J 

1 
1 

s 
< 

i 

To  iM  dallTand  In  Su  rrucUoo. 

.IS 

/LOS 

lot 

2.05 

i.M 
z.« 

2.U 

3.U 
140 
S.W 

zto 

3.40 

■       a.« 

3.70 
-Ml 

.on 

.08 

, 

.19 

■1.5Y 

bZ.M 

oLar 

"!S 

a  1.^7 

6  2,M 

"fca.40 
al.sr 

"!S 

al.MS 

iPi 

•!S 

a   .03 

6 :» 

^ 

« 

« 

B 

PO 

i; 

'■rii!! 

u 

a2!L>S 

so 

! 

Si 

^ 

» 

»p.25 

-28 

80 

K 

S3. 00 

fr3.oa 

i? 

3a 

M 

.00 

.08 
.IH 

.064 

.00 

.08 
.BO 

.TO 
.M 

M 

.80 

.TS 
.W 

.» 

.TO 

!; 

ftDonble  thkk. 


SEFOBT  OP  THE  8ECRFTABT  OF  THE  IKTERIOK. 
At»lraet  of  jhwjmmI*  rseeftwl  aad  O0i>lrao(t  awordod  Is  San  AhimImd,  Cal, 
(Hon.— BifDiM  1b  brfB  trP*  daaate  nto 
ei.ASS.  OILS,  ASD  FAIHTB-Contlinwd. 
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Cuss  No-  H. 
OLis».  oiLa.  Aim  PitNn — mntln 

... 

■8 
■E 

i 

1 

1 
I 
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3j 

"""SS 

erxKoSu 

iKO. 

I 

F^t,Toaf,lD(iuu.OMed 

^t^^lMtaB        

«»lta. 

•?ss 

so 
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S1I 
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lA 
90 
l«S 

3 
3 

.u 

.M 

^^KT.d,i»o].ed  lnc«M..s(™i.i»d 

•Oil 

?4si;^"!™°''"'""""" 

.;iv.ii.:S::- 

T 

.« 

.•a 

10 

Snllmtcuii                                                          iia 

" 

WTifUng 

Cliwa.  irinilnw: 

"byw 

labyM 

lb.. 

bOIM. 

boi. 

IS 

1" 

W 

It  by  IS 

"bjia 

llOIU. 

1 

™ 

sa 



7B 

S7 

IS  by  28 do.. 

^. 

1 

■a 

M 

a4b    31                                                                           1 

OT 

«br8S 

do.. 

™ 

1" 

Mbj31 

MbyM 

bm. 

« 

' 

<s 

47 

MbjBB 

do.- 

1 

" 

■t  be  Eutern  Kan  Fork  clusiBcBtioii,  "A."  qtiallly. 
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under  adtertiMemeni  q/  June  1, 1894,  ferfumUking  euppliee,  «le.— Continued. 

at  which  oontmeto  have  been  awarded.] 

aLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS-Goiitiiiiied. 
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•*» 

m 
•c 
o 

• 

a 

• 
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• 
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1 

• 

1 

1 

ca 
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To  be  delivered  in  San  Franoiaco 

). 

1 

.« 

.52 

1 

.03i 
.0349 

2 

3 

.05 

.04 

.48 

4 

.03 1 
.09 

.47 
.08 

.89 

.70 

.01 

a  1.83 

62.88 
a  1.83 

62.88 
aii.43 

6  8.60 
a  1.83 

62.88 
a  1.83 

62.88 
a  9.43 

68.60 
al.83 

62.88 
a9.43 

63.60 
a9.43 

68.60 
a  9.59 

63.70 
a  1.83 

62.88 

5 

1 

6 

fZ'.'.'.Z':.^ 

.46 

7 

.85 
.75 
.014 

2.40 
2.40 
8.00 
2.40 
2.40 
t.00 
2.40 

8 

0 

10 
11 

12 
18 

a2.25 
62.00 
a  2. 25 
62.60 
a2.80 
68.24 
a2.25 
62.60 
a2  25 
62.60 
a2.80 
68.24 
a2.26 
62.60 

11 

15 

10 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

8.00                 a2.80 
63.24 

8.00                   a2.80 
63.24 

3.35                   a2.f» 

28 

20 

30 

31 

32 

3.00 
8.70 

63.30 
a2.25 
62.60 
a8.06 
6S.7S 

• 

3:t 

34 

a."* 

a  9.81     3U 

64. 16     37 

3.70                 a3.05 

63.75 

8.70  1                aS.OS 

a  9.8 1     -^ 

64.16 
a  9.81 

64.16 
a  9.81 

64.16 
a  9.97 

6  4.40 
a  9.97 

6  4.  10 
a  9.97 

64.40 

30 

40 

8.70 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 

63.75 
a  3. 05 
63.75 
a  8. 16 
63.96 
a  3. 16 
63.06 
a  8. 16 
63.06 

41 

42 

AW 

44 

45 

40 

47 

4f^ 

40 

KoTK.-  See  alao  Clasa  17,  Hardware. 
6  Doable  thick. 
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[MoiB. — Wifonm  ts  taig*  trp*  ^i 
BBA8B  AVD  IROV  KBTTLBS.  im,  TITWASB.  SIC. 


Cli«8  No.  IE.* 


Bdlltni.  wub.  EC  till,  flat  sapper  boHnia,  stM  JI  bj  11  hf 
13  Inchcfl^  iron  drop  hvidkM.  riret«d>  No.  8 ^ — 

Bookata,  wotBr.  galvaDliDd  Iron,  ooiruBMad  botui 


CmdliHtlob.  planlahsd  tbi.  t-lnoh . . . 


full  (IM.  plialQ    t&,  rtititH  tpoat  Mid 


Vitli  wbad,  opultyor  bnpperflpoondt So 

Cap*,  full  iIh.  lUrupsd  Ud,  nllnnad,  rlTaUdhudle: 
Plat dn 

Qn>n do. 

DipMn.  mt«r,  niU  ■!«•.  long  Ind  huidlF*.  fivalad : 

2-q  tuirt .'.'.'.','.' .'.'.'.'.' "'.'.'.'.'. '."'.'. '.'. '.'."'.'.'.'. '.'. '. '.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.  in'. 

FaniuilK,  foil  (Im,  pliln  Un: 


2-)(a]loB 


a.  7, 11.  andl  4qiurt«: 

Ml ,  alrapped  botlnm ;  or  vtqu 

IcM  tbui  IS  Stobb'i  gaugH .  B< 


Kattlu.  camp  n 

Qalvuiiiedi 
■  iMlbolla 

PUiniron.  ntnimri  bottom 

Kattlei,  cilvmniiid  bim : 

T-quut .- - - -doE 

i4^H»rt^'.;  ■.■^^^^■^"■^. ■^^■^."f ::  "I*;.".""!.'.':; ;;  ido  i 

Kattleg,  granite  Iron,  wlih  eovan,  S-galloD  aapadt]r...No 

Lulsrni,  tubular,  (■fisty doi 

Mateh  aaha,  iapuined  fron.  Htfolanlno,  aedlam  ibe.do. 
Pall*.  <raur,  ht»^  tin,  nUDnod,  roll  ilaa: 

li^qourt  - ..............._..._„ ....._,,. do. 

Pann.  hrud,  aheet-lroni 

UbT20inch« do. 

ISbyK  incliM da. 

Fana,  roll  alio,  deap  poddlag,  abunpad  tin,  ntlnned; 

3-gnart ...: da. 

Paiu,  diah.  fall  alio,  IX  itaiopad  tlo.  ntlnuad ; 


Doflt,  Japanned,  heavy... 


.no 

■VO 

1.M 

7.00 

aw 

SiSS 

.as 

.Si 

.Ti 

3.30 

LWI 

4.00 

B.5S  , 

.TS 

.78  1 

la  Ibr  ataal  hallow  wan  wHl  al 


under  advertisement  of  June  1, 1804,  far  furhi$kinff  BuppHes,  etc. — Continaed. 

at  vhlob  oontaniote  bave  been  awarded.! 

BRASS  AND  IRON  KETTLES,  TIN,  TINWARE,  ETC. 


1 
Alonzo  A.  Watkins. 

el 
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• 
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H 

1 

• 
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• 
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•§ 

S 

• 

s 
4 

• 
OB 

s 

CO 

s 
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To  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco. 

a 

12.50 

3.50 
3.76 

13.00 
2.10 

• 

1 

... 

1 

2.90 
8.45 

.39 
1.89 

3.50 

9 

' 

.5S 

4 

e 

2.00 

1.80 

1.35 

i.ro 

3.25 

4.00 

4.50 
6.50 
8.00 

1 

1.50 

1.90 

3.ii3 

4.50 

3.76 

1 

s 

.........  .••. 

% 

8.72 
4.74 
9.48 

4.10 
8.00 

3.65 
10.00 

2.75 

IC 

U.OO 

11 

111.00 

'  13 
17.50  1  ifl 

.45 

•      .40 
.45 

11 

ifi 

l.CO 
2.25 

u 

2C 

4S 

..............  

1 
1 

1 

21 

1 

22 
22 

1 



1 

1 

1 

1 

29 

f.05 

3.40 
4.9.1 
ft.OO 

' 

2C 

21 

i 

1 

2G 

1 

.... 

1 

2f 

1 

30 

4.00 

3.G1 

•  ■..........•.-  -  -  --   -  

1 

3.60 

3.48 

31 

.84 

1.78 
2.44 



32 

•••••••••■^••« 

••••••«••••••• 

83 

' 

34 

5.50 
8.50 

.55 

m' 

38 

1 

1 

8(1 

' ' 1 

31 

t 

.70 

--------. -..- 

•                               1 

38 
3fl 

3.75 
3.73 

1.25 

2.15 
2.50 
3.0U 

.75 
1.50 

•  •••••  •••«••• 

' 

41 

, 

42 

4,1 

.79 



U 
48 

4fl 

47 

1 

1.68 

L60 

a  Not  awanled  plain  kettles  as  described  next  below  taken  instead. 
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AlttroM  o/jwwpoMb  »M<Md  and  eonlracU  awonfed  1»  5«s  JVoMbM,  CdL, 
[HoTB — Flxwe*  In  larg*  tJV*  daDOto  latn 
BKASS  Aim  IBOH  XBTTI^KS.  TIN,  TDTW ABE,  BTC^ContiiiDBd. 


j 

TalwdslivendlnSa 


PuiB,  Un,  full  ilts,  alaRipcd  (In,  nitliin«d : 

3^uart ■ doi 

fl-qoart,. -- -*.- .-----,-- do- 

PtnUa,  (Umped  tlo.  B-lnoh: 

Jell;,  baking  deep - do. 

Dinner do. 

Plo do. 

ccMM.  arooen',  bmd  i 

Ho.« do. 

Bench,  No.  i  Wllcoi'i No 

HMid.No.  T do. 

Hud.  No.  > do. 

Boldot,  nediom  qn^tf Ibi 

aoldeting  Irani,  ooh  par  pair: 

lipoondi - pain.. 

Spooni.  tioned  Iron,  LKivy; 

B»ling  li-lncli,  forged 

TablB 

Te» 

TcapoM.  plnnl«liffd  tin,  t-plnt,  roaud,  copper  ballum .. , 

"'in,  aheet,  IC,  Dbarcuul,  trlghl: 

lubyUinebM : 

WbyUinol.eB bo 

Iflbyllineh™ I 

labyailnclio. 

Wasb  bnalna,  lUUDped  tin,  flat  boCtoni,  retinneil,  U  iucliea 

Waah  tab*,  golruiiEi-d.irun.in  uMta  of  three  iImh.  one  eaoh, 

.  iiu^cA  ili^cp,  inside  iprtBaure;  with  corru^areii  botr 
u,  ho»»ywir«iu  l«p  and  bottom  lima,  and  neaKj  dr~ 
LKtlOB ..d< 

Ziucabeet,  3Bb;8tlnobeB,  Ko.S It 

•Noawaid. 
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under  advertisement  of  June  I,  1894,  forfumiehing  euppUee,  etc, — ContinaecL 
at  Avbich  coutracts  hAve  been  awarded.] 

BBASS  AKD  IROK  KBTTLES,  TIN,  TINWARE,  ETC.— Contixmed. 


• 

a 

CS 

• 

s 

e 

• 

o 

K 

i 

1 

1 

• 
• 

6 

Q 

s 

a 

• 

1^ 

1 

! 

t 

To  be  delivered  in  San  Franciaco. 

1 

.GO 

.87 

1.20 

.30 

.80 
1.00 

.75 
1.25 

.45 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 
7 

:;;!!;:!!::!.  i'".. 

8 

.27^ 

: 

g 

1 


l.AO 

1.16 
1.72 
2.86 
2.88 

2.50 
2.50 

10 

11 
12 

13 
14 

1.95 

.134 

.70 
.85 

1.30 
.75 

:in 

.79 

.45 

.10 
.20 
.85 
.07 
.11 
.20 

15 

16 

1 

.13 

.30 
.40 

17 

1 

1 

18 
19 

20 

.48 
.17 
.42 

.00 
.29 

21 

.15 
.08 

.44 

.48 

.22 
.24 

V 

.20 

22 

23 
24 
25 

26 

27 
28 

1 

1.... .«..•...•• 

7.00 
7.0O 

8.50 

29 

« 

30 

I>*««»»a»...... 

81 

32 

1 

.75 

LOO 

8.00 
.050 

.67 
.85 

7.25 

88 

9.G6 

• 

7.  IS 

7.00 

6.88 

84 
85 

.07 

36 
87 
88 

a  No  copper  bottom. 


6 19|  inohea. 


c21|  inchea. 


d23|inoh«a. 
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— ^Igura  Id  luga  type  danota  r»Ma  at  wIiIqIi 

STOVES,  H0I.LOW  WARE,  PIPE. 


Caldnn,  Imn.  portable,  vltb  fur- 

SU  gdloDn  iiota«l  oapnclty . .  .No .. 

M  jTKllcmaikcliialHpwdtf -..do.,. 

DO  lallniiaaetnml  ckpMJtv.-do... 

Colli  H;uttlu.  It-lnoS,  ^TinlHd. 

Eltnv*.  itoveidpe,  t  piecn.  No.  ^ 
Ima.  paoku  In  <»»■:* 


To  b«  dcllivrcil  In  Sitn  FnndKo. 


i43.00 


'.ai-Lssj 

buD-Ue.,   witb 
S-incb 

nl,   N 
iSd, 

My  rlTeW, 
....JoliiU.. 

O-lnth 

do... 

7.iMb 

do... 

■°^ri.s,K?£; 

"■■'""""1 
«,,           1 

•Bida  f<i 


than 

ri-^iS 

dalin 

•t 

43 

Iban 

«ilonE.to» 

algbn 

tlou 
.Ko. 

13 

Tlncl 
tbHn 

IDUpoundii 

»(Bbn 

'.S 

14 

r  wimcBlfd  etbo 

S-incb 

^b:  ol 
iiMti 

S,= 

l,'«lav 

'nn 

,4.1»l 

1       :     \ 

T.OO 

1        1      ;« 

r.so 

<7S.M>| 

C55   .... 
T.85  ■ 

j '-s 

8,25 

1 

1 

M.OO 

i 

1    » 

Dvet.  M  cents  eocb. 


NOTR.— Bidden  trtnUaieqiiesM  toquole  priCM  tor  ai 
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Ignras  in  large  typo  denote  ralH  at  v 

STOVES,  HOLLOTV'  WABE,  PIPB.  ETC.— Coot 


1 

firuvna,  Dou/iw  ware,  tipe,  btc— 

OUUtiuuutl. 

1 
1 
1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

K 

To  bo  UtlirciHi  In  San  Franoiaeo. 

■A 

' 

8toTsa.ooDlilntc.oaal,  with  Iran  and 
Un  or  wrouBbt  sleel  and  tin  Inf 

" '"J^^l.Tven^'^ot  le»  tbnn  III  b. 

B-inX  o^na'nDi'lwVlhanilbv' 
18  by  12  inches,  to  weigh  nol 
IcHH  tbnn  sm  poanda  wltbout 

Storea.  oooklDs"w.'«d,"i>'ith"irun' 
and  Un  or  wruniht  ateal  and  (in 

"T-inoM'eSofwoo.lH  inohea ; 
ovonnal^cwtban  li  by  18  by 
IZlDi'hea:  lo  neigh  nut  leiia 
than  S2S  pounda  without  fiir- 

nllnro          No 

B'lnob,laiiel)iarwotKl»iuchea^ 
ovpn  noC^.oaa  than  IB  by  20  by 
liiacbra:  to  -^olgh  not  low 
Ihiiu  2;u  poundii  without  fur- 

R-incb.TenrUi'  <rf  w'n>d  be'lnDhe!! ; ' 
ovi-nnoinoMthan  21  by  Kt  by 

than  Sio'paundi'without  fur' 
nitnro...„ No.. 

'coal.  lO-infiicyllndDr,  toweieh 
natloMlb«il7Si>ound,.lft.. 

Woo<l,  aheetlron,  32-tDcli,  with 

anMdoruda... ..So.. 

Wood..h™tlnni.  Winch,  with 

CMnbinMl™!!*! '  iuid  "woiid,  "ia' 

aivel  tlmni.  to  weittli  out  Icaa 
than-.»Spuuni[s No.. 

19 

1 

at 

33 

4 

3 
3 

IT.EO 
20.  U 

i».oo 

dlD.UO 

.3.00 

I».33 
93.44 

18.  M 

0  31.80 

S.IO 

1I.0O 
1I.30 

22.20 

^ 

■ 

{■t3.»0 

' 

. 

B.OO 

; 

13.25 
I9.00 

7 

• 

u 

30. ») 

at  of  tbe  following,  vii ;  1 


41  Poland  corer; 

biiliar  and  covet. 


biitlum:  1  tin  ua'ketU't.  cupper  bcittiini,  S-lDCh;  1  tin  water  dipper,  2-i)nait^  2  aq'nnrii  tin  pans,  fSby 
13.  1  round  pan,  Hlaoiped  eaen  11  and  j-quart;  2  iron  or  steel  dripping  p«ns,  12  by  10  Inches,  aesniloiH. 
Furniture  tur  other  iht<i  of  uooli  stoves  to  be  in  proportion. 


atova  irniiiT  b*'  a^rompAnied  byajo 
0.1ni;h  pipe. 
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tofplpo,o.i 


at  fit  the  pipe  cDllkr  and  the 
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Abitraetof  propMoli  rte^ved  and  eontivcit  ntrarrfett  in  San  jPVaiiofmo,  C«t.,  nnderm 
ItfBmml  0/  Junt  1, 1894,  for  fumi$kiiig  tupplirn,  «(«. — Contina^. 
[KoTS.— Figona  In  luEa  type  donate  nto  M  which  oanlnuta  bav«  bMU  knnl«d.] 
HAltDWARE. 


i 

HAnillV*M, 

1 

m 

g 

1 

1 

i 

1 

J 

5 
1 
1 
1 

1 

t 

IE 

1 

1 

a 

To  >)0  doUvored  in  Su  Fmoiwo. 

» 

' 

Adiw,  »at*Uel.l»>ii»oup«- 
!«■•,  H-inch,  wjuare   fasul, 

! 

9 

i 

t 
1 

IS.  IS 

:!3 

1.B1 
3.10 

a.  75 

S.4II 
Vt.'M 

.10 
.10 

5.12 

a.3o 

I2.ffl      1D.M 
IS.  CO   ltl.90 

2 

Anril.  wroaeht  Iron,  (tad  faca, 
200po«nrti     ■--■i"-- 

"^^™"!...'°"t..!:..aol':. 

i-lnoh do..- 

liiKh do... 

U-lneh do... 

!b;:;::;:::::::::::t:: 

* 

1.40 

•a 

I.U 
i.15 

n!78 
5.M 

laoo 
.to 

:!S 

^ 

.... 

lu 

IS 



■■ 

LI 

8L^«kBr«',.»^nB..do  . 
ATe>,ai<aun«d,  31to4tt>oiiiid>, 
Tank  CO     nuttfltn,     loierud 

IS 

1 

IT 

■Uol,  liaudled iloi.. 

S.»      IT 

S.0>,        1> 

1 

21 

.« 

" 

BuUiiwB,  blfti^-mJIhi',   ntAiid. 
ae^inch Ko.. 

'  T^*^    S 

«.inch du.. 

ObIIk: 

Uiiw,  Inrc.!,  wrouclil,  No.  1 

N.4a   '  ^ 

2S 

Ml      .J 

.» 

Z.70       » 

*7.50      11 

ai 

Hand,  Nu.  K  iHiliHiird'.iJni. . 
Schnol,  «ritl>    11,.,,™  r,H- 

Ball1nK.>oat1,>r: 

3-iiIoh  V.V.V.V.V.'.V.V.'.iio  !! 

SS:;::::;::::::;"3:::: 

Unoh ilo... 

!:a;:;;:::;;::;::;::S:::; 

C-iB.h du... 

DrillDff.  nil>beri 

3-p1y,  O-in.!. da... 

1 

i-i .:::' 

31 

nsL.    .07 

1 

s 

» 

? !  ..  ■ 

1 

■is's 

«0 

,: 

14      M 

.iiii 

;&i» 

.0           ? 

41 
48 

M 

*-pl.v.  fl-in<h d«  , 

<-plj.  fi-^U du  . 

<« 

JU 

|S» 

1 

IHDUK  APFAIES. 


. — Wgnnit  in  luge  typa  desoM  rates  M  which  ooatncta  have 
HAKDWA  R£~-Con  tinned. 


1 

ClMB  So.  17. 
HiBDVf4BS-(»ntin«ad. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

To 

M  dahfored  In  San  Fnunl.cs 

k 

tplVrifl-indi feat.. 

64 
NO 

30 

JO 

ji 

no 

t  4I» 

1  fli 

I 

BIM 

auBer,aj|.,jMiIlllig.'pal- 
'i-ar.".™."?; dp... 

I.Hp 
l.M 

a.ii2 

2.IIU 

a.  58 

l.Zt 

1,7! 
1.80 

!.oa 

I.ZU 

i.00 

t.BO 

iseo 

OS 

.97 

.27 

.4« 

.w 
!ra 

.7« 

lira 

1.91 

!.W 

SO 

^^ 

i 

i"aBhi\V^V.'.'.'.'.'".'.'.•\i.'.'.'. 

rinob"::::::::::;::.':d°:;: 

JO 

I  i*o 

JIM 

m 

1  s 
1  a 

ft 

3 

.:■. 

4H 

ir 

111 

H 

«oo 

4V 
40< 

fin 

4 

« 

16 

BlU 

M 

=. 

tnfit^Hll; 

or  roaUl,  forbracB,  uuBn 

abauk,    awmned,    A    lo 

t-inoh  by  32.1a kcU.. 

r«rmelai:i!traisbt  aluuk. 
for  Ulbo  ana    machinn 
chuolu.    ivioittid,    1    to 

t.in<:hbyaM. aoU.. 

BlniW,  dnuble  ont,  oMort- 
itol-ineh doa.. 

i,7.'^.r..'.";....»... 

gi' ::;;::::;!:::: 

Sfi'::;;::::;::::::^:: 
t  S:::::::::::;:::*:. 

1.30 
3.25 

1.29 
2.» 

1  c 

f, 

11 

IS 

4U 

JJ' 

»T 

■  It 

■  Itt 

™. 

Bnl 

^, 

1 
1 

'^■\ 

7U 

byi do. 

by  e"v^y.'.i'.'.'.'.'.y..iio'.',, 

i;yT ijo- 

i\■t.'.'/^'."^'.'.'."'.'.'.<}e'.'., 

jjyj ;]o  - 

hjK"V/.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.''<\o'.'.' 

yrl do--- 

bvK do.. 

bj-lO do... 

bvli do.. 

by  13 do.. 

.,  door,  VToagbt-lron, 

'fl\ 

-m 

3?l 

Sj»i 

S 

i«i 

JOO 

7^ 

4S 

inch do... 

W 

a 

1 

El 

EEPOBT  OP  THE  SECBETAEY  OF  THE  INTEKIOR. 


1.  Cat.,  mideradver- 
ecD  awarded,] 


Clabb  No.  17. 
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— FJjEiirMiD  Urgfl  type  <lenot«  TAto«  at  whicli  coat 
HARD  W  ARE— Continued. 


i 

CijiflB  Ko.  ]T. 
HARDWABB-rontinnoil 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

t 
1 

1 
1 

J 

z 

1 
1 

^ 

1 
1 

1 

si 

1 

i 

1 

olx.d<- 

Ivored  In  San  Franolioo. 

Sii 

BoIlH.iuinnre  head  and 

""jfj.:":.. .».-. 

by7!i";";do;!; 

■JOO 

1 

1           1           1 

J 

AbjU (la...|    SSO 

AI-HJ do..-!    4O0 

Ijyli do...'    3.in 

l;^5i:::;::t:::!;SSS 

Bolt..  WioJon-,  -prinir. 
On  CMB,  iron  knoS, 

DmccB.' ' ir.'.n. " "io'iiiVli  ' 

Grip do..     *-l9 

.82]        .»» 

.OT  '        .10 

i 
3.5<l    IO.flO 

JO 
JU 

! 

^ 

::::::::::;::: 

; 

"■I 

lU 

1 
i 

10 

■  sTiw 

..7. 

1 

IB 

21 

Drupl.«: 

llniit...j do... 

MnrlclDi-.aH'd.ile... 
llniJilie*.  nn  111  1.  all  bri  li- 
lies, full  alio; 

?:■', r- 

4.W 

2.<U 

4.7S 

1,» 

Is 

.us 



:::::: 

.19 

.40 

Mi 

3  47 



I.BS 

3.50 
.SO 

1.45 
1.00 

L4i 

11.50 
S.75 

10 

21 

34 
» 

i;:;|::;:::::|:::     ji; 

n.iN*  1  4.M 

lias 

2.00 
1.62 



I.  OS 

l.BS 
l.K 

i.at 

l.JS 

a 

ItEIIFthei: 

Iqob',-r.....'jM.. 

Sb,)o do-,, 

Varnliib.  hU  brti- 
tW.  No.  3.  ri<ll 

II 

3ft 



I- 
l.M 

1.50 

■.'w> 

liioo 

■"iV 

.18 

1.4D 

.flO 
l.OD 

LIS 

l.'-JS 

11 

lis-.! 
■  .'4» 

j.3d 

32 

3G 
38 

38 
40 
43 

«S 

■m.Eti.™»b.illbri(i.! 
tlc»,  Riucb  bluckj 

a 

47 

"  Ifln^'.h.l doi.. 

Much do... 

3|-iiiob do... 

4 

.i1 
■  m 

.IS 
.20 

4T 
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Mttract  of  propo$aU  received  and  coniracU  anarded  in  San  Froncluro,  Cal.,  tinitr  oi 
f  itantesl  of  June  1,  1S94,  for  fitmithing  mppliet,  etc. — Continued. 
[KoTI.—FlKun*  In  large  type  denote  nice  it  which  cautncM  have  bean  awudad.]    > 
HAKDWARU-CunUaDed. 


. 

Class  Xo.  17. 
n  A  BiiH-AKii -run  tinned. 

1 
1 

1 

hi 

1 

1 
t 

i 
5 

a 

1 

4 
J 

1 
s 

1 

1 

J 

To  be  delivered  in  Su  FruolHo. 

Balti.  deer,  Uiniw  pin.  wrouclit  Iton : 

1 

.ISI 

.91 

.4B 

isi 

.Bfl 

1 

1.30 

.33 

:S!! 

.06 
I3.00 

:Z 

:?S 

!ia 

alj-ilnrhM do... 

Sbj-alnchen .In... 

SlbySinohea  do... 

Jihyaiinchw do... 

4b;3tt>">h« d»-. 

4by4lnoha. do... 

Cellpeni,  II»)d(S  Mdcratalde,  B  Inetam, 

9»  1  .2Ji|     :« 

■e  '  .M  !       !«o 

an     .Ml       :bs 

a 

■ 

3 
*?. 

lit 

•JS 

40 

'■■ 

.H  .| 

0 

a 

4 

.TO 

.40 

.40 

t;iinU,  «tUe dm.. 

C«ohM,irfMi.ciiri™ni ■!"- 

auln,  wUe.  iliort  llnke.  per  ponu.l : 

■wiv.^ot'Sliinry   hoek.  and'  Rnil. 

'='fti'ii;u»u...»..,..,.., 

- 

IB 

30 
II 

s 

SI 
H 

as 
n 
37 

1 

u 

u 

JS 
M 

JS 
39 

4S 
M 

n 

u 
a 

Ed 

a 

XI 

22 
23 

.»N 

40 

,00 

«* 



« 

CI,i.,.l^r,.„»wkot.li»!idled: 

Kirn,'..r.i.jn',i,::::::::::".:i:.io.:: 

j;inn.T.)t.n-L,.__ dn.. 

irinnDr;ii.liieli'^''"'.''!IV.du"' 

l."lmiBr,!lVai do... 

FninlncMwh -do.. 

Fn.nii>.M.j  mrli d«.. 

yramiiw;!-  un1> do- 

Ifniniina.  l-  nrli do . , 

I'nunliiK' Il-in''l< .1°-- 

SISJSS::::::::::::.!::: 

CIn(Tcn>.  htitiilien',  12-inpIi dn . . . 

Cii,ri.uiii(.u',  B-ltwh,  cait    Bterl. 

,. 

! 

:i"i 

.27 

e.oo 

"' 

.,. 

"Tlii 

10.14    1!.M 

HI 

J. 7.1 

2.35 

2.7r. 
4:00 

n" 

.-.-j.... 

s 

...  |.... 

40 

S 

■i.u: 
■J.  1  <i 





u 

3.3- .1 

a.  so 
4.00 

H 

nirtd'eVelnriiM  loug,'^n:.wiDS.' 

3 

EI 

"■- 

1.3II 
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Jhstiacl  of  pi'oposaU  received  and  contracU  awarded  in  Sau  Franeieoo,  Ca2.,  ftndcr  adver- 
tieement  of  June  1, 1894,  for  furniehing  euppliettf  etc, — Continued. 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  ^pe  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Continued. 


Class  No.  17. 
HARDWARE— continued. 


1 

2 

:( 

4 
5 

6 

7 
K 
9 

10 
11 

12 
13 
14 

15 
10 
17 
18 
10 

20 

21 
22 
2.1 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

33 
34 
35 
3G 

37 
38 
39 

40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


Dividorrt,  10  iuclics  loog, c. B.,wing..doz.. 
Drill : 

Blacksmiths* No.. 

Breast do... 

Drill,  baud,  light,  for  metal do. . . 

Faucets,   brass,   racking,  ^inch,    loose 

key doa.. 

Fire  shovels,  long  handled do... 

Filen,  dnt.  bastard : 

8-incli do... 

12inch do... 

14-  inch do . . . 

Files,  flat,  wood : 

12-iucli do. . 

14-inch do. . . 

FilcH,  half-round,  bastard : 

8-inch do... 

10-inch do. . . 

12-inch do. . . 

Files,  mill -saw: 

6-  in  c  h do... 

8- inch do... 

10-inch do . . . 

12-incb ilo . . . 

Ilalf-ronud,  12-inch,  •'  hook  tooth  "  or 
equal dos . . 

14-iuch do... 

Files,  round,  bastard: 

6-inch do... 

8inch do... 

10-inch do... 

12-inch do. . . 

14-iuch do. . . 

Files,  sqnare,  bastard,  12-inch do... 

Files,  taper,  saw: 

•5*111Cn     •••■••••••   ■•••••••••••^•*  •ClOa  m  I 

3|-inch do... 

4- inch do. . . 

4^.inch do. 


% 


a 


b 
M 


00 


n 

a 

o 


a 
a 


iP 
4 


% 

4 


& 


"8 

■a 


To  be  delivered  in  San  Fraocisco. 


S-inch do. . . 

0-lnch do.  - . 

Flatirons,  per  pound : 

5  pounds p.airs. . 

6  pounds do . . . 

7  pounds do... 

8  pounds do... 

Ganf:;es: 

Marking dos... 

Mortise,  screw  slide do. . 

Gimlets,   metal    heads,    nail,    assorto<l, 

largo doz.. 

Glue  i>ots.  No.  1,  tinned No . 

Gouges,  c.  s.,  firmer,  handled : 

f-inch,  socket dos . 

|.inch do. . 

i-inch do.. 

|-inch do . . 

l-inoh do.. 


I 
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(Ki/n Flgom  inlBrgatjpedeDOtantn  at  wblch  caDtru 

H  A  R1>W  A  ES-CDntianed. 


■  h>T«  baeo  awmrded.  ] 


1 

Cl.iB8No.1T. 

1 

a 

1 
1 

i 

n 

1 

i 

'i 

s 

1 

^ 

J 

Tobod^U 

end  Id  Son  Fnmci™ 

i 

k|P|5|::::|;:: 

pfQted  patent  Mp,  eitnbckvj, 

? 

J 
1 

4 

a-ia 

1 

! 

1 

2,33 
fl.M 



.OH 

;oi4 

18.00 
3.»0 

"1 

Mil      * 

7 

a 

CUw.'  solid   D.    B..  ulie-PTo, 
rorged.NcIi doi.. 

HlT.t!og.  solid  o.i7]iiilub: 

l!:::!:-::;;;:;:;:;:;:::;£; 
gS:::::::::::::::;|::. 

S.9D 

.SO      8 

10 

4.00     10 

m 

3,00      U 
3.23     IS 

la 

.?:"". 

2.60  '   IT 
3.00     11 

.or. 

1,20 
b.H 

i.a> 
1.1  J 

d..o;» 

■| 

a 

HinUlat.  Bwt ; 

Ordliiary  pcig _.dD.. 

OrdiimryrKiiiiig do.. 

.tD^!ie"bl!veu'bMd"d',.*'do^. 
SblnKling.«o.i< do.. 

3 
(1 

1 

27 

S 

ID 

,i-J   

''l 

nOJ« 

29 

81 

a,  CO 

"i1!'?i 

BB 

g 

IJ 

a.L'U     »3 

8,«o ;  x- 

,fl3|'  3t 

IClntrh do... 

H'-e^i|™v.v.i.t»p.             ^ 

I^S:;::::::::::::;;::;^:: 

<l  with  haudle,  per  pound. 
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[Note.— FieiiTH  In  large  typ«  deaolc  »(«■  at  whi 
□  ARDWAKE-Cont 


ontncta  tuTt  bMO  awarded.] 


j 

CUBS  No,  IT. 

1 
1 

i 
i 

i 
1 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

s 

i 

i 

To  be  delivwBl  in  Sao  Fninei«o. 

Hiiisw.j^(:lil- strap:                  ^^ 

ib-iuoh: ::".:::  ":::.'::::Iio:': 

B-inch du... 

5 

a.  in 

a.  1 8 

a.  38 

is* 

.10 

.as 
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n,— Fitont  bi  Urge  type  ilcnota  T»le*  at  vhltli  coot] 
H  A  HD  W  A  KE— ConUDoed . 


rfl  bem  awanlod.] 


To  be  Oelliend  In  -Sui  Fn; 


clionlhouna  pjillfhin.  ti  Ai 


Itoh,  banil,  per  100  pniini 


JliyiJ 

Igl;;;;;;;: 

kl::;:::::: 
SB!!:::::::: 

Iroti,  Alt  bar,  rwr  1 

151:::;;::::: 


bj.L!l.., 

hju.... 
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[Note — FIgura  in  )*rge  typ*  dBOote  rntM  at  nbich  cuni 
HABDWARE-ConUnned. 


i 

c^„.. 

1 
I 

MM 
tM 

■  ISO 

ss 

■  loo 

.£;: 

1  IM 

■  IVI 

JIHI 

E 

4UO 

mill 

it-i 
so 

Ml 

KHI 
t-M 

1 

1      5 

1 
J 

1 
4 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

•a 

To  be 

»Uvi.ndlnSui>'rDDdaco. 

Iron,  lialf-roimd,  pw  IM  ponnds: 

!;&;:;:;;:;;;;;;;;;;:£;; 

Iron,  Juniabh  per  IDO  pcmniti: 
l™.nntln:,l..H'rn-r-l-"r^r1i» 

Jli.;;;,,,  ,,„i    ''"■"■ 

Vl'm-h do... 

1 

,.„ai     ., 

•  ! 

1 

a 

.M|   0.0(1 

J" 

S.3S 

an 

„ 

1 

^ 

1 

3.IS 

'i 

S.UU 
4AtO 

i? 

ir.ili In... 

Ol 

Si 

Ol 
Ol 

M 

n-iiini'."'";"."!;"".;;;iio!;; 

H-lnth dw... 

Imn.  iihwt,  i«r  lou  )>r>iind«: 

jVlni'h  tbi.'k do    . 

i(o.!» .In... 

S.uW da 

':»a4.""."ioi 

p 

1 

Iron,  aqimn',  psrloopaiindii: 

iK:::;;:":"":":::::;i"::: 

Uin'li do... 

S.i;j.teF:;;;::;;:.;::::i:::: 
Ei'te,;:::::-.:::::.;::: 

!.>- a  inibi'r. -v.. 

iij-aj  i„.i,... d„... 

Knl  w  nnd  l.-rki.,  r«»K    hnudlr, 
Willi  LkiIH-t,  per  p«lr p,in,. 

HiilrlirT.  «.infVoo™   linndlp, 

3.0U 

oil 

4.M 

n 

:::;:::  ::::::|;S 

'.V. 

:a 

1 

fc.W 

as 

1 

IT 

i? 

1 
J' 

tl  Id 

i.» 

■lis  W 

ni<']i|iini:.  Iron  imndlKK..  dot. 
UniB-liiit,  lU-itii-li.  I.  *.,  I'uTiH'n- 

>l   41 

L.IDl.Tu    iZ 
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' 
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[NOTB.— Flgnrea  In  Urge  type  denote  ralu  at  vhlch  coDtracIa  bK«e  be 
HA  BD  WARE— ConliDueil . 


•o  he  delivered  Id  San  Frai 


HuntloB.B.iuch,  ebony  h»nil!«l. 

wIthSolBlfc il.n.. 

BbMninkcr'a,  oqunn  point,  nil  nj- 

wltliDut  boUter dot.  ■ 

Indies,  meltlnK.  i-Inch  bowl  ..<la.. . 
LktflbM,  thumb.  Boggen   psttiiK. 

Lock*.  2  keye : 

Clout,3t  lDcb.troDb«1t...da... 

Dfuwcr.  21  by  a  lneho»,  Iron, 

Loclu.  Bilnrnl  knob,  Iron  bolt,  t 

Him,  t  incline dm... 

nim,  tlinclin da... 

KlmlBinrbM do... 

UorUoP,  31  lut'hfii ita... 

LcH-kii,  pad.  bi 


Mcb.BMnrt.' 
■Upplog  DnI 

„«.-«i:\, 

U-nMilrknrj 

ranml. 

Tr'"..... 

HliiB,  m™.!, 

..lb«. 

^""«r.'.":."." 

^1,,«T1N",.., 

uiU: 

g::::::: 

..llO.. 

...1o.. 

...In.. 

4 

n.4& 

ai* 

1 

i-ia 

3.00     

9 

i 

1 

3.00    I 
4.40    I 


■J.llll 
1.33 
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{HoTE — FiGDna  in  lar|[e  type  denote  nitea  M  weloh  contiacta  hsTe  tweo  i 
H  AKD  W  A  RE-  Contln  ued. 


1 

■2 
S 

i 
I 

j 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

J 

To  be  dPlIvqred  In  Han  Franci™. 

£ 

JTiils.  liorne^huo.  per  lOD  poundB- 
So!"""..' Jh... 

So.B do... 

NBni.,oMlioe,No.6 do... 

='Si:■.5i";^""*'•■."-';.••;,r 

Null.,  -wire.  wmueUt,  rtcwl,  prr  luu 

le 

lO 

t  too 

lOO 

.1=1 
.13 

.IBi 
2.M 

S.M 

3.35 

:^ 

a. 09 
a.OS 

.10 

2.to 

9.33 

.OS 

3 

i 

I 

i 

6 

B 
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jj 

Hnt..i™"."«nn™V ' 

For  J.lneli  bolt do.,. 

3 
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Atttraet  of  propotali  rflonMd  nwl  eotttraoli  awardtd  in  San  Franvitee,  C«I., 

KoTi Figure*  in  Utgo  t;pe  denote  rktea 

H  A  It  DW  A.KE— Can  ttn  usd. 


Class  Ho.  IT. 
BARD  wiKK— caaUnoed. 


Nun,  lioii.equn: 

For  i-lnch  bolt 

For  A-lncb  InlC 

For  ^Inch  belt 

For  jtnch  boll 

Forl'inchbsK 

Ollcn,  lino,  medium  alio  ■ . 

OU  itone^  WmUU 

PMklnB.  hemp 

Pmcklnn.  rulilier: 

k-lneb 

A-ln'-h 

1-lDOh 

Piiokiii([,y»m(colion  wii«lt 
Fapar.  per  quire  (amirtLill 

St^ //"//.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'." 

PeDolli.  cupenten' 


li.lm*. 
li'inuli . 


Joinlvr,  2|-incb,  doublsinln.  0.1 do. 

i'l'i'jiv  i.«'chwoI^li"MruirJiniiVVuU'«t'of  inin, 


i'iior","7'';'mif\""i':''iir'' 

aj^^b.u,todri 

weorttd. 

OS 

3, 

.... 

Sprint:,  bwiicaB.  uuart^,  0,T.  B 

"-ETjitr; 

R.™.wood, 

Hnif-roiiiAlSircb .1.,... 

Hidf-rounil.l*lndi do... 

■"'Srs-: .. 

Ko.3 

To  be  delivered  In  Su  Fibi 


xl  Tor  irnn  bench  planes  vIUi  wood  bi 
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under  advertiacment  of  June  1,  28t^,  for  furnishiHg  supplies,  etc, — Coutinucd. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

H  AKD  W  A  RE— Continued. 
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1 
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To  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco. 

.0390 

.031 

.03 

.0320 

.0285 

.58 

3.25 
.18 

1 

!031 

.03i 

.03 

.0*J| 

1 

3 

1 

8 

1 



A 

1 

.  031        .oaii 





5 

.57 
.62 

.78 

.... 

.50 

.55 

3.60 

.12 

.16 

.10 

.16 

.08| 

.15 

.10 

.35 
.60 

.40 
.54 
.60 

2.50 
3.00 

.lil 

.11 
.11 
.11 

.09 

.16 

.Hi 

.13 
.59 

0 

7 
8 
0 

.16 
.14 

10 
11 

..........   ........   ........ 

13 

1 

.......... 

.14 

.14 

13 

t 

.......... 



........ 

.. 

14 

'. 

.09^ 

.10 

.10 

.13 

.60 

•••.•••• 

15 

.161 
.10 



16 

17 

.19 
.15 
.60 



.10 

19 

20 
21 

1 
1 

.02i 
.03 
.04i 
.00 

23 

1 

> 

n 

1 

i 1 

24 

i 

1 

25 





. ....  .......... 

.07 

.   ..  :                 1 

29 

.49 

1.20 
.50 
..'15 
.95 
.  56 

1.25 
.85 

4.60 
.31 

2.75 
(I.  50 

.68 
4.75 

1 

.50 
1.10 
.30 

.35 
.90 
.60 

1.00 

.54 

.48 
.35 

.54 

1.50 

4.00 

.32 

2.00 
5.00 

..13 
4.95 
3.50 

3.62 
3.40 

5.00 

4.76 

3.57 
4.75 

i 

27 

1 

1 

1 

28 
29 

1 

30 

■ 

! 

81 
32 

i 

33 
34 

1 

35 

.35 

d.oo 

6.00 

.55 
5.50 

:::.::::i::::.::: 

36 

j.......... 

■ 

1 

1      ^ 

37 

. 

\ 

38 

1 
1 

.75 
0.12 
7.20 

.98 

"*8.*87" 

no 

1 

"*"  6.'66 

40 

I 

41 

3.C7 
5.10 

,    3.56 

'      4.90 
3.56 
4.00 

2.00 
l.GO 

42 

4» 
44 

46 
46 



47 

1 

3.50 

4.  U5 

48 

4.50 

;    ...       .1    _. 

40 

1 
2.00  '      1.40 
2. 25         t .».% 

1 

50 

1 

•.-••| 

51 

1 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Frfitncisco,  Cal., 

[KOTB.— Figures  in  Large  typo  denote  rstfes 
HABDWARE— Continued. 
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1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
0 

7 
8 
9 
10 
U 
12 
13 
U 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
81 

32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
30 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 

45 
46 

47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 


Class  No.  17. 
EASDWABB — Continued. 


Bivete  and  bnia,  copper.  No.  8: 

i-inch 

-inch 

•inch 

•inch 

•inch 


lbs. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Bivets  and  bnrs.  iron,  ^•inch,  No.  8,  lliit  licad    do. . 

Kivets,  iron.  Hat  head : 

|-inch,  No.  8 <lo. . 

{-inch .  No.  8 - «1  «> . . 

T\.inch,No.8 «lo.. 

finch.  No.  8 «lo.. 
inch ,  No.  8 « I  o . . 
inch,  No. 8 do.. 

•^  by  2  i  uchea do . . 

by  4  inches do.. 

)y  li  inches do. . 

by  2 InchcH do. . 

by  2^  inches do . . 

by  3|  inclies do . . 

by  4  inches do.. 

Bivets,  tinned-iron,  in  packages  of  l.ouu : 

lO-ounce M . 

12-ounce 'lo.. 

16-ounoe ^\o.. 

24-ounce do. . 

32-ounce <1  o . . 

Bules.  boxwood,  2- foot,  four-fold,  full  brass  hound doz. 

Saw  blades,  butchers',  bow,  20-inch do. . 

Saw-nets : 

For  crosHCut  saws do.. 

For  handsaws do.. 


Saws: 

Back  (or  tenon)  12-inch do . 

Buck,  framed,  complete,  30-incb  blade do. 

Saw,  circulur,  12inch : 


lUp. 


..No. 


CrosMCut <lo. 

Saws,  crosscut,  7  feet,  tangs  riveted  on d«>. 


Saws,  hand,  26-inch : 

6  to  8  points  to  the  inch. 


.  do7. . 


7  to  9  points  to  the  inch do. 


8  to  10  points  to  the  inch do.. 


■t 

s 

3 


s 


9 
3» 
67 
51 
3tf 
lO 

10 
lO 
13 
25 
15 
17 
*J4 
*J5 
40 
4t{ 
65 
15 
tl4 


4 

f  i: 
1  , 

4    I 

i"  ■ 

3 


I'j; 


o 
to 

a 
o 
O 


QQ 


.9 
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.18 
.18 
.18 

.161 


10 
19 
19 
19 
19 


1 

••"•••"     •••! 

-.10 

1 

.... 

'""■•■l 

•••••••••• 
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HARDAVARE— Coutinucd. 
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Edward  H.  Horton. 

• 
• 

• 

« 

CQ 

• 

s 

• 

1 

« 

• 

.a 

1 

■ 

S3 

n 

• 

u 

1 

1 

To  bo  delivered  in  Sao  Francisco. 

1 

1 

.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.17 

.14 

.m 

.17 
.17 

.20 
.20 

.20 
.20 
.110 

.179 
.179 
.179 
.179 
.179 
.179 

.16 
.lO 
.lO 
.lO 
.lO 

1 

'                         .19 

2 

.19 

8 

.19 

4 

1 

'                          .19 

5 

6 

7 

8 

- 

9 

10 

.14 
.14 
.11 
.11 
.11 

11 

*' 

.lO 

12 

.   . 

.07 
.07 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 

.12 
.14 
.15 
.20 
.25 

.10 
.10 
.10 

13 

1 

14 

15 

J 

.11 
.11 
.11 

16 

1 

17 

j 

18 

.11 

19 

1 

.09 
.10 
.11 

.13 
.16 

20 

1 

21 

22 

1 

23 

24 

* 

2. 40 

2.374 

4.33 

2.40 

11.40 

1.50 

.90 

2.75 

aoo 
11.  eo 

8.75 
4.35 

il.50 
9.50 

1.84 
2.10 
2.27 

8.76 

9.00 

12.00 

13.20 

8.75 

9.00 

12.00 

13.20 

8.75 

9.00 

12.00 

13.20 

2.30 

25 

4.t*3  : - --- 

20 

11.75 

l.tiO 

7.20 

11.00 
4.00 

10.50 

1.00 

ll.OO 

7.50 

27 

28 
20 

80 
81 

82 

88 
84 

1 

85 
80 

i 

37 

2. 3U                     1  .NO 

88 

5.00 

14.00 
14.00 
14.00 

4.25 
4.25 
4.26 

80 

40 

41 

1 
1 

8.25 
9.75 

5.00 

8. 25 

9.75 

5.00 

8.25 

9.75 

42 
43 
44 

45 

40 
47 
48 
40 

50 
51 
52 
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ItEPOBT  OP  THE  8ECBBTAET  OF  THE   INTEBIOR. 


To  be  delirered  In  San  Fnuoltco, 


Eejbale,  IS-incli  ounitiuH din 

Meal,  lintcbrra',  baw.  £0  Inches  . .  .do. 
Rip,  Za.iuoh,  i  points du 

Itali'ben-.  dial  frnt^e.  aprins   balano 
nqiinn)  dUb,  30  paunda,  b;  onnrt-i 

Coautor,  C2  pouadH...... Kt 

Hay  and  cattle,  1  tons,  pUttOnn  8  bv  14 
feet No.. 

LflWr.  3t  OUOBM do... 

Plalfurm,  Z.OOU  pouudi,  drop-leTsr.  on 
whoeli -No.. 

SciMon.  Lidina',  fl-lncb.  a.  a..  fnU  alic,  EOod 
qnolltj". '.--....-.-.. .uot-- 

Screw-drlvprii; 

B.lncb.  moilbbLde do... 

MMoch,  iiloel blade do... 

WiiinsbMrnn.  bench,  lllncb No.. 

!tBW«,  woiid.  Iron: 

!)du1i,  No.( Ki™a.- 
luab.lilo.c"//^"^y"///^'.'.'^'.i^^^'.'.'. 
loch,  No.  a lo... 
Inch,  Ko.  7 do... 
inBh,  So,  8 do... 
inch,  No.  8 ilQ... 
inch.  No.  ) ilo... 
i.inoi.:No;io.";iii----".".".'.'-."i!;;;dn;;; 

li-inch.  No.  1« do... 

■*-lpuli,  Nn.ll do... 

■nob.  No.  n.-.- <lu... 

noTii  ■Sc.i^".'.'.'\'.'.'...'.l'.'."...  '-U,'.'.'. 

S-lioh, 'n-..'.'"i  ■ rtil": 

J.incb.Kri   II     .     ...  ,lu... 

2i-tiiol.,  Ni..  14 do... 

aj-ln-li.  ^f  U d«... 

B-inuluSo.  IB... du... 

hoara: 

Sbeop,  halFbrlRbt,  S-lnob  blade.. .doi.. 

g-inob.  0,  a.,  trlmraer'a,  atimigbt,  fall 
aiwi,  good yaalltj- dot.. 

ID-lncb.  u.  ■„  triiamor'*,  (tiaight,  full 
bIib,  i;uod  qiiiUIIy doi.. 


IO-I9  . 
If.*  . 


.33      27 

.071  38 
.on  I  39 
.OS  30 
.OS)  '  31 
.111     31 

.tit   33 
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[NOTI Figure*  in  large  t;pe  denote  rates  at 

UARDWARE-i 


To  be  delivered  In  Sui  Fninoiaci 


Shoo 


IB.XaJ 


en,  hDiw.  Kjiht.  luortcd,  froot  and 

Ko.1 ib... 

(To.B do.. 

KD.a do.. 

No.4 do... 

No.S do.. 

Shoe*,  male,  per  100  iwunde  i 

so.t'.v^"v.v.vJ'^v.v/^'.'.".'.'.Ao.'. 

No.t do.. 

SboeA,  ox,  forged,  per  1110  pounds : 

No.S do.. 

Sl^vee,  Iron,  wire,  IS-meeh,  tin  ftnmeei 

Spirit  levda.  wlUi  pltunb,  HO-ineb—doi.. 

SpriflEH.  door,  BptiBl,  11047; do.  ■ . 

Sqimrwi: 

BoTcl.sUdiDgT.lD-inob do.. 

FrnmlnE. ■tMl,Ii]ic>iea  irlda  ..da... 

Psnel,  Ifi.lnoh do... 

SqouiH.trjri 

IS;;;;;;;;;;;;;::;;;;;;;;!;: 

SWpliM,  inoDght.|nni  ,3iiicLe*luni[.dD... 

t'by  lllnchee Iba.. 
liyZincliM do.. 

Steel,  ew>t.nut>c<>e^ 

l-iiioli do.. 

|-iBoh;iI"Ml!!!!!;i!!?.""!;!do!!! 

{-Inch do... 

i-inoh do.. 

IJlneh do.. 

11-in«h du... 

ZHnoh do.. 

atacL  cm,  iqiure: 

liMh  ;;iIII"l"!!!l"l'.!!".!'.dD.*! 

li-lnnb do.. 

Wnoh do., 

ai-lnoh do.. 

8(oel.  plow: 

1bv3  inebee do.. 
byMlBOhM lo- 

Ibytlachoe rto.. 

i  by  5  iorbce do.. 


171    39 
I7|   to 
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acta  hBv«b«eDmward«d-) 


1 

""■■•"''^""'' 

li 

V 

1 

i 

To  be  I 

1  1= 

1 
1 

1 

»" 

llTorwIi    S.m 

nUHii™. 

, 

jbVTEi, d... 

Rt*fUW.Al.y3ltiCh»...do... 

IbyUiBche. do-.. 

jbyainchM du.  . 

T>cks,   iroa    wice,    brau   hewln. 

TinV..  out.  full  LiJf  WBlBtt.  Iicr 
do»D  papers! 

J04> 

»■» 

!SS 

■ss 
■s; 

■  IV. 

■ 
Mm 

"I 

# 

f.i 

6 

.fi 

% 

4t 

1 

«% 
14l» 

8,1 

HO 
it 

4.441 
a. no 

a~6o 

,3G 

e,ix) 

:iK 

4 

.■£1 

3.oa 

3.25 

aiou 

3,I|U 

a 

.33 

■i' 

Ol 

HI 

flu 

IK 

i! 

10 
4UO 

1       1 

^ 

J 

! ' 

s 

' 

J 

1 

8 

■ 

Tuv"  m^MurHR,  K  r»t,  Intliar  cue 

13 

Ml     :'a  '  13 

IS 

•i 

It 

Tap,  tnpir.  riehlhimd; 

A-IbT.  18  th««d.  to  inch  .  -No  .. 

!v?n..'l'eihreiiiri.tol!!Sli  '.'.il'.'.. 
Uo.,  UMircul*  tu]iicli..dD... 
>,-ln..  14Ihnuidiitolnch..do.. 

iln-.  lSth™n.l.taiIlcll..do... 
Tiro  twuilur,  plain.  Nq,  I ilu... 

Tir8-hri..k.-n. do  .. 

Too^lk...!..!.                        ^^^ 

1 

IS 
■  O 

IHI 

■';! 

'»v 

31 

— -I 

Vi 

25 
28 

» 
30 

33 

U 
3» 

40 

J 

_";'" 

S:::^:::::::::;::::::::::SS::: 

■» 

.5ii" 

1 

m 

•r«i«,  boa^r.  No.  4,  with  chaii, 

.S7 

7.25 
B.UO 

.n 

.3U 

:«i 

.06 

.2i 
3.1)0 

!oo 

,05 

fit 

.051 
-051 

not 

i 

34 

Trowelal  plaslerins.  lUl-iiioii  '.do. .' '. 

Tliyorcs  (twnrl  imu.  diick'B-iie«t 

l«t(™i.    BlUBlB.    So,    li,    h.flV.V, 

::::: 

'Tr 

34 

3)i 

Valve.,  irlobo: 

|:l:;E.-;.v;:-.v:v;;.-.-Z":: 

I-imli do... 

j|K :!"■ 

4»H 
Ol 

.22 

.a^  ...1 

40 

2-inch do... 

Tt-c.«.r,.eolo™',ov«Ul,.l,M.i„ch 

For  {-X''!!  boll  ■.■.■;::::.v.do':; 

^ 

*3 

« 

4S 

46 

FoJ|-in'iii^it";!!!!i!!;du::: 

For  l-inch  holt do..- 

Spoond. Ko,, 

"l"""'!' ■'"  - 

Ul 
OJ7 

4>H 



S 

49 

43 

51. 

» 

63 

M 
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— Fi^nrH  In  ivgo  ^TP^  ^( 


which  contruiU  bi 


HARD  WARE-  Continned. 


i 

nABBWABB— mntinnod. 

1 
1 

1 

J 

1 

J 

1 

1 
t 

i 

s 

1 
1 

To  Ik  drtivered  In  San  Fronclaco. 

Si 

Wir>-.  nnneHlodi 

S« 
■IS 

s 

10 
US 

3 

I.IOO 

IS 

1.300 

iei,8BS 

4.o«a 

ift 

*A 

4..« 

■■■■■': 

oJ, 

No.3«KLgS do... 

WlTP.  bniMi : 

Kn."K»nEe ^- 

Wlre.lirlelitjron*: 

-|;|;.;,- ;,;,,    ;;  ;,!;:■ 

Ihmi  l3t  t'ii"E".  Iiarii"  "01  Inriier  Hum 
laj  B«iiei.i>m'B  bct«i.j|a  barW  iiol 

IcDKthi  required  .1 lb». 

Wire,  Ivn  niinta.  luirbi'd,  e^vaniird 
f.irralllr  fimp;  mnio  wlrwi  notliir«i.r 
Minn  Vif.  -^naso:  linrb* nut  lnrjt>-[ Ihui 
Ui  Eniip-;  i-piiri^  befnci'D  barlia  not 

ill  ! 

:Bi 
:'i 

.'.'J 
:if' 

■"*t 

■9.9S 

3.10 

la.sn 

'.ts 

^.6^ 

a.(H> 

9.40 

4.75 

0.* 
9.1 

Ul) 

:::::: 



!! 

» 

09.09 
b9.9S 

1.10 

'■" 

a.  10 

lios 
d/oo 

a.ss 

m 

"* '  "va.v/™r  '"'''*■'"  "'■"""'■  ■""'■  sS" 

S3 

l.J!S 

is 

Wrrnoh«,K™w,hl«l<: 

:::;:: 

no 

S.0! 

1.90 
S.M 

g 

lO.lnnh do... 

ll-lncli do... 

32 

W  poniidn  ennh  to  WalmHold  Dulirr,  Jo*.  SloM,  aud  (ita.  T.  HHwIer. 
3,IHie  iwnndi  OBch  to  Wakefield  l)ak«r,  Jan.  HloM,  anil  Goo.  T.  Hawloy. 
'tT  10(1  pounds. 
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Abitraet  itf  propoialt  received  and  ooNfracta  awarded  in  WtuUngion  Oity  mmtir 
IHoTB.^Fignrot  in  large  tfpe  dcoote  tlM  rate 
DRIED  APPLB3. 


i 

Pointa  <.f  iloll>-OT7. 

1 

1 
J 

1 

1 

i 

1 

cbiMgo ni.. 

Se»  York  city N.T.. 

EuiuaCItT Mo.. 

Found,. 

u.eoo 
u.iwo 

Pound.. 

b.W 

41,«0« 

i 

UR[ED  FEACHR3. 


cbiwgo HI.. 

Naw  York  City S.Y.. 

KanuaClly Mo. 

StLonta Mo.. 

4B,850 
M,«50 

<s,eso 

r™tiii.. 

48.830 

>«i 

1 

» 

M 

14 

DKIEI>  PRUNES. 


ClliMgo HI.. 

New  Yoili  City M.Y. 

^^7^ 

Pofinifj. 
3:i.TOO 

a 

s 

20 

a 
a 

H 
15 

s 

!W,T(H» 

din  iDa-pouml  liafn. 

(  Id  ira-pouDit  biM  vlll  dol 

/Id  IW-tiouiid  Kwlu. 

SUonbla  baits,  100  nvunila  i 
IJunda.  1iVi>  pound*  net. 
f  Boxva,  100  poands  net. 


50  pound*  eafb. 
iiddllJoniklporo' 
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advertisenient  of  September  15, 1894,  for  furnishing  tuppHea,  etc.,  for  ike  Indian  Service, 

ttt  which  coDtracU  havo  licen  awarded.] 

DRIED  APPLES. 


• 

m 
(3 

• 

s 

• 

• 

i 

i 

a 

• 

.S3 

OB 

.a 

• 

• 

J 

»: 

5 

■< 

1 

CO 

• 

S 

1 

b 
g 

J 

• 

S 

^ 

^ 

H 

w  • 

1 

a.07| 

1 

a .  071     2 

.07 

.0824 

.071 
.0743 

ff7.07 
A7.18 
i7.29 

...      •••... .. 

8 

4 

6 

0.072 

6 

7 

1         1 

/.WMS 

•••••»•••••■•• 

.... 

DRIED  PEACHES. 


1 

1 

0.10} 
P.ll 

8 

.08} 

.0041 

.09  A 

♦flr7.»l 
•A  8. 05 
*i8,17 

0 
10 

» 

0.0758 
«.(»723 

11 
12 
13 

1 

1 

/.0595 

14 
15 

1 

1 

DKIEI)  riiUNES. 


0.07} 
p.  07} 

Iff 

17 

18 

.0&C9 

.07 

f  m3.21 
n3.:i3 

10 

.(M2 

20 

.or>jc 

t3.47 

21 

.061 

*  , 

p4.47 
n4.59 
t4.71 
^4.81 
n4.95 
i5.13 

22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 

0.0528 

28 

'  /.a435 

29 

j  In  double  bagn  of  about  70  pounds  each ;  Inside  bag  of  cotton  outside,  a  ^uuny. 

A  Crop  of  1893;  50.poand  boxes.    Turkish. 

2  In  baes  of  80  pounds ;  double  bags,  cotton  and  gunny.    CaUfomia. 

m  Double  bags,  220  pounds  net. 

n  Barrels,  275  pounds  net. 

••In  bags.    If  notilif^d  on  or  before  October  18, 1894. 

p  I  n  boxes.    If  notified  on  or  before  October  10, 1804. 

a  CiUifomia.    In  50-pound  boxes. 

^  Crop  of  1894. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

BOARD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS. 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  9, 1895. 

Sir  :  The  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
May  17,  1882,  respectfully  submit  their  twenty-sixth  annual  report. 

Since  our  last  report  we  have  suffered  a  grievous  loss  in  the  death  of 
our  highly  esteemed  colleague,  Hon.  Elbert  B.  Monroe,  of  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y.  At  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  May  31  the  following  minute 
was  offered  by  President  Gates,  and  unanimously  adopted : 

Mr.  Elbert  B.  Monroe  has  served  on  this  board  since  December  17,  1891.  He  has 
shown  himself  deeply  interested  in  all  that  concerns  the  education,  the  civilization, 
the  ('hristiauization  of  the  Indians.  His  experience  in  business  life  in  New  York, 
his  sound  judgment,  his  gracious  and  attractive  personality,  and  his  invariable  devo- 
tion to  principle,  and  advocacy  of  the  highest  standards,  and  the  most  unselfish 
spirit  in  all  dealings  with  the  Indians  have  made  him  a  valuable  member  of  the 
board  and  have  endeaied  him  to  us  all.  We  wish  to  express  to  the  members  of  his 
family  circle  our  high  appreciation  of  his  character  and  our  sense  of  personal  loss 
in  his  death. 

We  regret  to  report,  also,  the  death^dnring  the  last  year  of  two  former 
members  of  the  board.  Gen.  George  Stoneman,  of  California,  and  Hon. 
A.  G.  Barstow,  of  Rhode  Island,  the  latter  having  served  faithfully  and 
efficiently  several  years  as  our  chairman. 

The  v<acancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Col.  William  McMichael,  in  1893, 
was  filled,  by  the  appointment  January  29,  1894,  of  Hon.  Charles  C. 
Painter,  whose  long  experience  and  service  as  agent  of  the  Indian 
Rights  Association  rendered  him  a  valuable  accession  to  our  board. 
But  after  serving  a  little  less  than  one  year  he  was  suddenly  removed 
by  death.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  held  January  15, 1895,  the  fol- 
lowing minute  was  oflered  by  Commissioner  Garrett,  and  unanimously 
adopted : 

Wo  were  anticipating  a  lareer  of  great  usefulness  from  Mr.  Painter  as  a  member 
of  this  board,  when  he  was  suddenly  removed  from  works  to  rewards,  on  the  13th 
of  January. 

Me  was  in  many  respects  peculiarly  fitted  for  his  position,  having  great  vigor  and 
energy  in  discovering  and  exposing  abuses  in  the  Indian  service,  zeal  in  the  defense 
of  the  Indians' just  rights,  and  perseverance  in  urging  upon  the* Government  and 
Confess  important  measures  in  their  interest.  His  recent  visit  to  the  Pottawatomies, 
of  Oklahoma,  was  the  last  undertaken  by  a  member  of  the  board. 

His  long  experience  in  the  cause  in  connection  with  the  Indian  Rights  Association 
made  liini  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  this  country  on  the  Indian  question,  and 
1h^  wa«  not  in  frequently  consulted  by  the  President  and  Members  of  Congress  on 
important  subjects  upon  which  they  desired  information  in  this  connection. 

His  loss  will  be  severely  felt  by  the  board,  and  we  sincerely  sympathize  with  his 
family  in  their  sudden  bereavement. 
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PURCHASE   OF   SUPPLIES. 

As  required  by  law,  we  have  been  present  at  the  opening  of  bids 
and  the  awarding  of  contracts  for  Indian  supplies,  in  consultation  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Atfairs,  and  we  can  testify  that  fairness 
and  strict  impartiality  have  been  the  rule  in  this  important  business. 
The  number  of  proposals  received  and  publicly  read  was  much  larger 
than  in  any  previous  year,  amounting  to  600,  and  the  prices  ruled  sur- 
prisingly low.  The  vast  amount  of  samples  filling  the  warehouses 
seemed  at  first  sight  appalling,  but  with  the  help  of  competent  experts 
all- were  carefully  examined,  and  such  selections  were  made  as  seemed 
best  for  the  service.  From  the  inspection  which  we  have  been  able  to 
make,  we  believe  that  the  goods  delivered  have  been  fully  up  to  the 
sample,  and  we  hear  very  few  complaints  from  the  agencies  and  schools 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  supplies  received.  The  sweeping  charges  of 
Iraud  in  the  Indian  service  which  are  sometimes  published  are  founded 
upon  traditions  that  have  come  down  from  former  times. 

Last  spring  the  contract  business  was  divided  between  Chicago  and 
New  York.  We  can  not  see  that  anything  was  gained  by  this  arrange- 
ment. It  is  true  that  some  large  classes  of  supplies  are  purchased  at 
the  West,  such  as  bacon,  beef,  flour,  corn,  and  agricultural  implements, 
and  the  theory  is  that  Chicago  is  nearer  the  source  of  supply.  But 
many  contractors  and  their  agents  assured  us  that  it  was  quite  as  con- 
venient to  send  their  bids  to  New  York,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
division  of  the  work  involves  a  considerable  increase  of  expense.  But 
after- the  experiment  of  the  last  year  the  Secretary  and  the  Commis- 
sioner will  be  able  to  judge  wisely  as  to  the  future. 

FIELDWORK. 

During  the  year  we  have  visited  and  inspected  Indian  agencies  and 
schools  in  North  Carolina,  Indian  Territory,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico, 
California,  and  the  schools  at  Carlisle  and  Hampton.  Reports  of  these 
tours  of  inspection  will  be  found  in  the  appendix.  We  invito  spe<;- 
ial  attention  to  the  report  of  Commissioner  James  in  respect  to  the 
condition  and  needs  of  the  Navajo  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  and  to  that 
ot  Commissioner  Painter  relating  to  the  sale  and  lease  of  lands  by 
the  Absentee  Shawnees  of  Oklahoma  and  the  sad  condition  of  the 
Kickapoos. 

(M)NFERENCKS. 

As  in  former  years,  we  have  hehl  ]»ublic  conferences  with  the  secre 
taries  of  religious  societies  conducting  Indian  missions  and  schools,  and 
other  friends  of  Indians,  at  Mohonk  Lake  and  m  this  city.  The  large 
attendance  at  those  meetings  and  the  earnest  discussion  of  all  ])hases 
of  the  Indian  i)roblem  evince  an  unabated  interest  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cating and  civilizing  the  Indians.  Full  reports  of  the  proceedings  of 
those  conferences  are  forwarded  herewith,  and  we  need  only  to  invite 
attention  to  some  salient  ])oiuts — the  e(mdition  of  the  Indian  Territory; 
the  working  of  the  severalty  law;  the  leasing  and  selling  of  allotted 
lands,  and  the  school  (question. 

INDIAN    TERHlTOKY. 

The  graphic  picture  drawn  by  Senator  Dawes  of  the  sad  state  of 
affairs  in  this  Territory,  oecui)ied  and  owned  by  the  Five  Civilized 
Tinbes,  was  to  many  a  new  revelation.    Those  Indians  have  so  often 
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been  held  up  as  models  of  civilization,  conducting  a  wise  self-govern- 
ment, supporting  their  own  schools  and  courts  of  justice,  and  enjoying 
all  the  comforts  of  home  life,  that  it  was  surprising  to  hear  that  the 
courts  and  legislative  bodies  are  utterly  corrupt;  that  the  public  school 
system  is  primitive  and  inefficient;  that  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
whole  people  by  treaty  rights  are,  to  a  large  extent,  absorbed  by  a  few 
enter])rising  half-breeds,  who  have  gained  complete  control,  and  pay  no 
attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people;  that  crime 
goes  unpunished,  and  that  the  white  people  who  have  settled  in  the  Ter- 
ritory have  no  protection.  But  all  this  has  long  been  a  familiar  story 
to  us.  We  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  deplorable  facts. 
Twenty  years  ago,  in  our  report  for  1874,  we  said: 

The  experiment  of  independent  local  governments  on  the  part  of  those  Indians  has 
been  tried  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  test  its  practicability,  and  has  not  proved 
satisfactory  in  its  results. 

A  delegation  of  this  board  visited  the  Territory  in  December,  1874, 
and  consulted  with  the  leading  men  of  the  several  tribes,  but  after  a 
full  and  friendly  discussion  the  Indians  declined  to  take  the  initiative 
or  participate  in  any  movement  leading  to  a  change  in  their  national 
condition  or  relations  with  the  United  States.  The  commissioners, 
however,  after  a  full  consideration  of  the  subject,  recommended  that  a 
Territorial  government  be  established  by  the  United  States,  the  gov- 
ernor to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  the  legislative  body  to  be 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  Territory. 

Again,  in  the  autumn  of  1882,  our  secretary  visited  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, and  "the  conclusions  reached  by  him  after  several  weeks  of 
observation  and  extensive  traveling  in  that  country  confirm  the  views 
presented  in  our  report  for  1874.  The  reasons  which  then  existed  for 
legislation  by  Congress  for  the  better  protection  of  the  rights  of  person 
and  property  within  the  Territory  still  exist,  and  time  has  adde4  to 
their  force."  In  subsequent  reports  for  1884,  1886,  and  1889,  we 
repeated  our  earnest  conviction  that  a  better  government  than  now 
exists  is  needed — a  government  including  the  whole  Territory,  and 
preparatory  to  its  organization  as  a  State  and  its  admission  into  the 
Union.  From  time  to  time  relief  measures  have  been  proposed  and 
considered  in  Congress,  but  no  legislation  resulted.  Now,  however,  an 
earnest  elibrt  has  been  begun  to  settle  the  important  and  vexing 
problem. 

A  commission,  authorized  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1893,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  has  been  some  months  in  the  field 
endeavoring  to  persuade  the  people  themselves  to  take  the  initiative, 
and  consent  to  an  equal  allotment  of  their  lands,  and  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Territorial  government  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  creation 
of  a  State  of  the  Union.  This  commission  has  failed,  as  their  published 
report  shows,  on  account  of  the  selfish  interests  of  a  few  leading  men. 
It  may,  therefore,  become  necessary  for  Congress  to  exercise  its  sover- 
eign power,  abrogate  existing  treaties,  and  adopt  such  measures  as 
equity  and  justice  may  require  to  se<»Aire  the  protection  and  welfare  of 
all  the  ])e()ple  residing  in  the  Territory,  rigidly  guarding  all  vested 
rights  of  property.  That  large  tract  of  valuable  land  can  not  always 
remain  in  seclusion,  and  present  conditions  can  not  much  longer  he 
endured.  The  number  of  United  States  citizens  residing,  rightfully  or 
wrongfully,  in  the  Territory,  is  very  large — some  say  3il0,000 — and  is 
increasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  A  vast  amount  of  proi)erty  has  accumulated 
in  their  hands.  Many  are  employed  upon  the  railroads  and  in  mining; 
others  are  trading  or  raising  stock,  or  cultivating  farms.  There  are 
also  teachers,  nunisters,  and  physicians,  with  their  families. 
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For  all  these  there  is  no  adequate  protection  of  property  or  life,  and 
no  provision  foi*  the  education  of  their  children.  Nor  are  the  Indian 
citizens  in  much  better  plight.  With  several  distinct  local  govern- 
mentSy  each  claiming  national  prerogatives,  it  is  easy  for  criminals  to 
escape  from  one  ^^  nation  "  to  another,  and  so  avoid  punishments  No 
one  of  these  sovereignties  claiming  independence  is  strong  enough  to 
protect  itself.  When  unlawful  intruders  encroach  upon  its  borders,  or 
Intestine  disturbances  arise,  as  a  few  years  ago  among  the  Creeks,  and 
of  late  among  the  Chickaaaws  and  Choctaws,  an  appeal  is  at  once  made 
for  United  States  troops  to  keep  the  peace  and  give  protection.  An 
end  must  be  put  to  such  an  anomaly.  A  government  should  be  devised 
which  will  give  to  all  the  people,  without  distinction  of  race,  the  equal 
protection  of  law,  and  make  all  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Under 
wise  legislation  the  Indian  Territory  may  soon  become  prosperous,  and 
be  admitted^  a  strong  and  wealthy  State,  into  the  American  Union. 

LANDS  IN   SEVERALTY. 

The  work  of  allotting  and  patenting  lands  to  individual  Indians 
under  the  act  of  1887  has  been  continued  during  the  year,  and  is  pro- 
gressing as  fast  as  means  and  wise  x)rudence  will  permit.  Four  thou- 
sand and  forty-two  patents  have  been  delivered.  2,001  allotments  have 
been  approved  in  the  General  Laud  Office,  and  3,702  allotments  have 
been  completed  and  await  final  action.  The  work  is  going  on  u]>on 
twelve  reservations,  as  well  as  among  noureservation  Indians  scattered 
about  in  several  Northwestern  States.  These  last  have  come  to  see 
that  public  lands  are  being  taken  up  rapidly  by  whites,  and  that  they 
must  soon  secure  homes  and  adoi>t  the  ways  of  civilization.  Eight 
hundred  and  four  patents  have  been  issued  to  such  noureservation 
Indians. 

We  see  no  reason  for  fear  or  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  allotment 
policy.  It  may  have  been  pushed  too  rapidly.  We  think  it  hjis  been 
in  some  instances,  for  example,  among  the  Oheyennes  and  Arapahoes 
of  Oklahoma.  But  this  hurried  action  was  required  by  the  terms  of 
special  agreements  which  gave  iiisnllicient  time  for  wise  precautions. 
On  the  whole,  so  far  as  our  observation  extends,  the  policy  is  working 
well.  Under  it  individual  Indians  are  slowly  learning  lessons  of  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance.  Many  are  acquiring  habits  of  industry, 
and  are  advancing  each  year  toward  civilization  and  entire  self  sup- 
port. The  picture,  however,  is  not  all  bright.  There  are  evils  incident 
to  the  allotment  policy  to  correct  whicli  further  legislation  will  be 
necessary.  One  evil,  and  we  earnestly  called  attention  to  it  imme 
diately  after  the  enactment  of  the  general  allotment  law  in  1887,  is 
that  allotted  lands  being  exempt  from  taxation  an  unjust  burden  is 
thrown  upon  white  residents  in  the  near  vicinity  of  sucli  lands. 

The  Indian  enjoys  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  ])ut  is  exempt  from 
its  duties.  The  country  where  he  lives  is  organized  into  counties  and 
towns.  Courts,  public  buildings,  schools,  roads,  and  bridges  must  be 
maintained.  It  can  hardly  be  exi)ected  that  the  white  citizens  will  pay 
willingly  all  those  expenses,  nor  is  it  just  to  require  it.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  reimbursing  to  the  States  the  amount  which  they 
lose  by  the  exemption  of  Indian  lands  from  taxation.  To  secure  this 
result  an  act  passed  the  Senate  February  0,  189.*],  but  it  failed  to  pass 
the  House.  A  similar  act  was  introduced  at  the  first  session  of  the 
present  Congress,  but  has  not  yet  become  a  law.  We  hope  the  subject 
may  receive  early  attention.    Another  embarrassing  evil  incident  to 
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the  allotment  policy  is  the  unrestrained  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  to 
Indians  who  have  received  allotments.  It  is  claimed,  and  in  some 
cases  the  courts  have  decided,  that  such  Indians  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  States  in  which  they 
reside,  and  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
liquor  to  Indians  do  not  apply  to  them. 

The  soundness  of  these  decisions  is  questioned  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  as  it  was  by  his  predecessor,  but  how  to  deal  with 
the  matter  and  protect  the  Indians  from  the  dangers  to  which  they  are 
exx)osed9  is  a  difficult  problem.  That  the  danger  is  real  and  serious  is 
proved  by  reports  from  the  Omaha,  Shoshone,  Grande  Ronde,  and  other 
agencies  where  Indians  are  making  disastrous  use  of  their  liberty,  and 
are  going  rapidly  to  ruin.  The  sad  facts  furnish  a  strong  appeal  to  all 
missionaries  and  teachers,  agents  and  inspectors,  to  exert  all  their 
influence  to  restrain  the  Indians  from  evil  habits  and  to  train  them  to 
a  life  of  sobriety.  The  chief  hope  lies  in  the  schools,  where  the  char- 
acter of  the  next  generation  will  soon  be  determined. 

LEASE   AND   SALE   OF  ALLOTTED   LANDS. 

In  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  August  15, 1894,  it  is — 

Provided,  That  whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
that  by  reasou  of  age,  disability,  or  inability  any  allottee  of  Indian  lands  under  this 
or  former  acts  of  Congress  can  not  persouaUy  and  with  benefit  to  himself  occupy 
or  improve  his  allotment,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  same  may  be  leased  upon  sucn 
terms,  regulations,  and  conditions  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  five  years  for  farming  or  grazing  purposes,  or  ten  years  for  mining  or 
business  purposes :  Provided  furihery  That  the  surplus  lands  of  any  tribe  may  be 
leased  for  furmiug  pnrposes  by  the  council  of  such  tribe  under  the  same  rules  and 
regulations,  and  for  the  same  term  of  years  as  is  now  aUowed  in  the  case  of  leases  for 
grazing  purposes. 

With  reference  to  this  provision  we  are  glad  to  find  in  the  late  report 
of  Commissioner  Browning  the  following: 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  it* was  not  the  intent  of  the  law  nor  the  policy 
of  tlie  ofiice  to  allow  indiscriminate  leasing  of  allotted  lands,  which  would  defeat 
the  very  purpose  of  allotments,  but  to  permit  such  leasing  only  when  the  allottee 
''  by  reason  of  age  or  other  disability ''  is  unable  to  occupyihis  land.  If  an  allottee 
has  physical  or  mental  ability  to  cultivate  an  aUotment  by  personal  labor  or  by 
hired  help,  the  leasing  of  such  allotmeut  should  not  be  permitted. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  rules  and  regulations  and  precautions  of  the 
Department  many  leases  have  been  executed.  We  find  reported  223 
farming  and  grazing  leases  of  allotted  lands  on  the  Omaha  and  Winne- 
bago reservations  approved  during  the  last  year,  and  72  on  other  res- 
ervations. It  is  easy  for  an  interested  person,  who  covets  tlie  use  of 
an  Indian's  farm,  to  make  it  appear  that  the  allottee  can  not  profitably 
occupy  and  improve  his  allotment,  and  under  the  plea  of  disability  or 
inability  almost  any  Indian  may  ask  the  privilege  of  leasing,  for  the 
word  inability  may  be  made  to  cover  anything  down  to  simple  laziness. 
The  sad  effects  of  the  law  are  already  apparent  among  the  Omahas, 
many  of  whom,  living  upon  the  proceeds  of  leases,  have  fallen  into 
habits  of  idleness  and  intemperance.  We  think  that  more  rigid  restric- 
tions should  be  adopted,  and  that  leases  should  be  approved  only  in 
rarely  exceptional  cases.  We  are  inclined  to  favor  the  plan  proposed 
by  Mr.  Austin  Abbott  at  the  Mohonk  conference,  to  relegate  the  busi- 
ness to  the  courts,  whose  decisions  shall  determine  what  leases  are 
necessary  and  what  disposition  shall  be  made  of  the  proceeds  for  the 
benefit  of  allottees. 

Another  danger  threatens  the  allotment  policy — that  the  provision 
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makiDg  allotted  lands  inalienable  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  and 
longer,  in  the  discretion  of  the  President,  may  be  annulled  by  special 
legislation.  We  find  a  beginning  of  such  legislation  in  the  act  approved 
August  15, 1894,  which  provides — 

That  any  member  of  the  Citizen  band  of  the  Pottawatomio  Indians,  and  of  the 
Absentee  Shawnee  Indians  of  Oklahoma,  to  whom  a  trust  patent  has  been  issued 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  Febriuiry  8,  1887,  and  being  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  may  sell  and  convey  any  portion  of  the  land  covered  by  such 
patent  in  excess  of  eighty  acres,  the  deed  of  conveyance  to  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  tht^  Interior,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, and  that  any  Citizen  Pottawatomie  not  residing  upon  his  allotment,  but 
being  a  legal  resident  of  another  State  or  Territory,  may  in  like  manner  sell  and 
convey  all  the  land  covered  by  such  patent,  and  that  upon  the  approval  of  such 
deed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  title  to  the  land  thereby  conveyed  shaU 
vest  in  the  grantee  therein  named. 

We  fear  that  this  measure  may  foreshadow  great  peril  to  one  of  the 
most  important  and  beneficent  intentions  of  the  general  allotment  biU. 
The  temptation  to  gain  ready  money  by  the  sale  of  their  lands  will  be 
very  great  to  the  shiftless  and  idle,  and  the  result  will  be  a  large  class  of 
Indians  without  homes  and  means  of  support.  We  are  getting  pos- 
session of  Indian  lauds  quite  fast  enough  by  the  purchase  of  large 
unallotted  tracts,  and  we  can  surely  leave  the  allotted  lands  to  their 
owners  until  a  generation  shall  be  educated  to  appreciate  their  value, 
and  use  them  for  their  own  and  their  children's  benefit. 

EDUCATION. 

We  were  apprehensive  that  the  reduction  of  appropriations  for 
Indian  schools  would  compel  some  curtailment  of  the  work,  but  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  such  has  not  been  the  result.  On  the  contrary,  there 
litis  been  some  advance  both  in  enrollment  and  in  average  attendance^ 
as  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Enrollment  and  averatje  attendance  at  Indian  schools,  1803  and  1894. 


Kiud  of  school 


Government  schools: 

Nonreservation  training? 
KeservatioD  boarding;  . . . 
l>ay 


TotJil. 


Contract  rtcViools : 

Boarding 

Day 

Boarding,  specially  approjtriated  lor 


Total 


Enrollment. 


1«93. 


Public  day  Hchools 

MisMion  schools,  not  assisted  by  Government;  boaiding  and 
day  pupils 


Aggregate 
Increase.. . 


I 


4,346 
6,7H0 
3.589 


4. 182 

G16 

1.327 


Average  attend- 
aiice. 


1894. 


4.350 
7,631 
3,249 


14.715    15.230 


4,048  I 

59f<  I 

1,2K1  ! 


1893. 


3.621 
5,447 
2, 1G5 


11.233 


1894. 


3,609 
6,140 
2,079 


11,828 


3,449 

342 

1,113 

3,507 

428 

1.152 

4.904  j          5,087 

123 
43 

132 
49 

16, 303 

17.056 
793 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  the  schools  there  has  been  a  gain  of  334  in 
enrollment,  and  of  793  in  the  average  attendance.  The  largest  gjiin  is 
found  in  the  Government  boarding  schools,  while  in  cx)ntract  schools 
there  has  been  a  slight  falling  oft'  in  enrollment  though  a  gain  in  aver- 
se attendance.    The  drift  of  public  sentiment  seems  to  tend  toward  a 
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withdrawal  of  Government  aid  from  the  last  named  schools,  which  are 
under  private  control.  The  subject  has  been  much  discussed  in  our 
conferences,  in  the  public  press,  and  in  Con^ress^  In  the  Indian  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  current  year  it  is  provided  that — 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  inquire  into  and  invoati^ate  the 
propriety  of  discontinuing  contract  schools,  and  whether,  in  his  judgment,  the  same 
can  he  done  without  detriment  to  the  education  of  the  Indian  chihlren;  and  that  he 
submit  to  Congress  at  the  next  session  the  result  of  such  investigation,  including  an 
estimate  of  the  additional  cost,  if  any,  of  substituting  Government  schools  for  con- 
tract schools,  together  with  such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  proper. 

What  recommendation*  will  be  made  we  do  not  know,  but  we  trust 
that  nothing  will  be  done  to  the  detriment  of  the  education  of  the 
Indian  children.  A  sudden  withdrawal  of  all  aid  might  compel  the 
closing  of  many  contract  schools,  depriving  their  pupils  of  facilities 
for  education,  while,  if  time  is  given  to  the  mission  boards  and 
other  organizations  that  conduct  such  schools  to  prepare  for  the  change, 
and  appeal  to  their  constituents  for  means,  they  may  be  able  to  con- 
tinue many,  if  not  all  their  schools.  We  should  regret  to  see  them 
closed.  We  can  not  forget  the  great  good  they  have  done.  They  grew 
out  of  mission  schools,  and  mission  schools  were  first  in  the  field  doing 
earnest  and  useful  work  long  before  the  Government  began  to  educate 
Indian  children.  Nor  can  we  forget  that  these  societies  have  expended, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  for  the  support  of  Indian  schools  and  mis- 
sions, more  than  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  they  have  rendered 
to  the  Government  more  than  full  recompense  for  the  aid  they  have 
received.  Nor  again  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  contract  schools 
are  distinctively  Christiah  schools,  and  for  that  reason  we  hope  they 
will  be  continued,  though  Government  aid  be  withheld,  for  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  Indians  now  is  instruction,  line 
upon  line,  in  Christian  truth  and  Christian  morals.  Law  alone  will  not 
change  his  character  and  save  him.  Liberty  will  not  save  him,  unless 
he  learns  to  use  liberty  without  abusing  it.  And  if  by  larger  appro- 
priations the  Government  shall  afford  facilities  for  secular  education 
to  all  Indian  children,  the  rehgious  bodies  will  find  use  for  all  their 
resources  in  direct  missionary  work.  But  there  are  yet  large  needs  in 
the  education  system,  which  we  can  hardly  hope  to  see  immediately 
supplied.  In  some  tribes  there  are  no  schools.  In  others,  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  children  have  school  privileges.  Nearly  4,000  are 
unprovided  for  on  the  Navajo  Reservation.  So  that  for  some  years  to 
come  there  will  be  room  for  all  the  work  that  mission  schools  can  do. 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

We  hope  for  some  relief  and  good  results  from  the  plan  now  success- 
fully inaugurated,  of  placing  Indian  children  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  States  and  districts  where  they  reside.  During  the  last  year  259 
pupils  have  been  provided  for  in  this  manner.  The  fee  of  $10  per  quarter 
is  a  material  help  in  the  support  of  district  schools,  and  the  attendance 
of  Indian  children  will  cultivate  a  friendly  feeling  between  the  races. 
And  for  many  Indians,  scattered  over  the  country  like  the  Hualapais 
in  California,  separate  schools  can  not  be  provided  without  too  large  an 
outlay.  The  public  schools  aliord  the  only  opportunity  for  their  educa- 
tion. We  shall  be  glad^  therefore,  to  second  by  whatever  influence  we 
can  exert,  the  purpose  of  the  Commissioner  and  superintendent  to  ''make 
every  effort  by  pressure  and  persuasion  to  increase  attendance  of  Indian 

"  The  recommendation  is  a  redaction  of  20  per  cent  per  annum. 
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pupils  at  public  schools.''  It  is  a  step  toward  the  transference  of  the 
whole  work  of  Indian  education  to  the  States,  and  making  unnecessary 
specific  Indian  schools. 

TEACHERS  AND  INSTITUTES. 

The  wisest  theories  of  education,  the  most  elaborate  organization, 
and  the  most  liberal  expenditure  of  means  will  all  fail  of  good  results 
without  competent  executive  agents.  In  the  Indian  school  work  the 
teachers  are  the  executive  agents.  Their  teaching  and  character  will 
mold  the  minds  and  character  of  tlieir  pupils,  with  whom  they  are  in 
'constant  contact.  Their  unconscious  influence  will  often  be  greater 
than  their  direct  instructions.  Hence,  we  are  pleased  to  observe  the 
earnest  care  now  exercised  by  Superintendent  Hailman  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  the  examination  of  applicants  for  iK>sitions  in 
this  service.  And  we  were  gratified  to  read  in  the  report  of  the  super- 
intendent respecting  the  operations  of  the  civil-service  law  that  "  in 
spite  of  the  limitations  it  imposes  upon  the  appointing  officers,  it 
exerts  on  the  whole  a  most  salutary  influence  upon  the  character  of  the 
service."  We  heartily  agree  with  him  in  the  '*hope  that  in  due  course 
of  time  every  position  in  the  Indian  school  service  will  come  within  the 
provisions,  or,  at  least,  under  the  si)irit  of  this  law.'' 

The  teachers'  institutes,  or  summer  schools,  can  not  fail  to  benefit  the 
whole  school  work.  The  meeting  of  large  numbers  of  teachers  from 
distant  and  isolated  stations,  the  friendly  consultations,  the  compari- 
son of  experiences,  the  discussion  of  methods  of  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion, and  manual  training,  addresses  and  papers,  and  practical  lessons 
by  trained  educators,  must  be  productive  of  good  results.  And  after 
spending  a  week  or  ten  days  together  the  teachers  will  go  back  to 
their  fields  inspired  with  new  courage  and  hope. 

AGENTS  AND  EMPLOYEES. 

As  the  educational  work  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  ability  and 
character  of  the  teachers,  so  the  civilization  and  progress  of  the  Indi- 
ans depend  largely  upon  the  faithfulness  and  capacity  of  the  agents 
and  employees.  We  have  often  urged  that  appointments  to  these  posi- 
tions be  made  on  the  ground  of  merit  alone,  and  that  removals  be  made 
only  for  good  cause  alter  a  fair  hearing.  We  therefore  read  with  great 
satisfaction  and  gratitude  in  the  late  report  of  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  the  following  earnest  words: 

If  any  army  otTKcr  fills  the  place,  he  niiiBt  do  ro  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  soldier 
in  line  of  battle.  'If  a  civilian  fills  the  place,  he  is  untit  for  the  task,  unless  moved 
by  an  earnest,  zealous,  inspired  puri)ose  to  accomplish  the  noble  work  of  helping  to 
elevate  a  weaker  race.  Something  of  the  missionary  sj»irit  should  be  iu  the  heart 
of  everj'  employee  at  an  Indian  agency  or  Indian  school.  I  can  not  claim  that  the 
present  administration  has  uniformly  succeeded  in  selecting  peoj>le  of  the  character 
described,  but  it  is  the  earnest  })urj)ose  of  the  Indian  lUireau  and  the  Department 
to  study  the  emj)loyees  throughout  the  entire  service,  to  make  proficiency  the  sole 
standard  of  retention  in  office,  and  to  make  apparent  capacity  the  sole  ground  for 
new  appointments.  .      . 

The  work  of  the  development  of  the  Indian  is  necessarily  slow.  Tlieir  peculiari- 
ties must  be  studied  and  understood,  not  as  a  whole,  but  as  members^of  particular 
tribes,  before  those  engaged  in  their  supervision  are  fit  for  successful  work.  Per- 
manency of  service,  therefore,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  success.  I  believe  it  is 
possible  to  develoj)  a  competent,  permanent,  nonpartisan  Indian  service,  and  I  hope 
l)efore  the  end  of  another  year  that  such  progress  will  liave  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion that  its  realization  will  be  assured. 

We  heartily  indorse  this  hoi)e,  and  shall  rejoice  to  see  it  fulfilled. 
e  also  join  with  the  Secretary  and  Commissioner  in  earnestly  recom- 
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mending  a  larger  appropriation  for  the  employment  of  field  matrons. 
No  branch  of  indian  education  and  training  is  more  useful  than  this 
house-to-house  visitation  and  instruction  of  Indian  women  in  the  arts 
of  domestic  economy,  and  we  trust  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
Department  may  receive  favorable  consideration. 

NEW  YORK  INDIANS. 

The  appropriation  bill  for  the  current  fiscal  year  provides: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  to  make  a  thorongh 
investigation  of  the  facts  toaching  the  so-caUcd  Ogden  Land  Company. 

The  alleged  claim  of  this  company  to  the  lands  of  Seneca  Indians 
has  been  a  great  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  these  Indians  toward 
independent  citizenship,  and  to  the  allotment  of  their  lands  in  severalty. 
The  measure  now  adopted  is  a  hopeful  step  towaid  a  settlement  of  the 
long-standing  difQculties. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

We  have  no  new  policy  to  propose.  Faithful  administration  and 
persistence  in  welldoing  are  all  that  is  required.  Some  of  the  Indian 
agencies  can  soon  be  dispensed  with;  two  have  already  been  discon- 
tinued, but  it  will  be  many  years  before  all  can  be  closed.  The  talk  of 
abolishing  all  agencies  and  the  Indian  Bureau  is,  in  existing  condi- 
tions, idle  talk.  We  recommend  extreme  caution  in  this  direction. 
When  released  from  the  authority  and  deprived  of  the  oversight  of  the 
agent  even  the  most  advanced  Indians  will  still  need  the  advice  and 
help  of  some  competei^t  and  trusted  friend.  We  suggest  that  when  it 
is  found  advisable  to  close  any  group  of  agencies,  like  those  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  Washington,  some  one  of  proved  fidelity  and  experi- 
ence be  appointed  to  act  for  all  as  their  best  friend  in  matters  of  diffi- 
culty requiring  help  and  counsel. 

We  recommend  (1)  a  modification  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  leasing 
and  sale  of  allotted  lands;  (2)  the  placing  of  the  entire  Indian  service 
under  regulations  of  the  civil-service  law;  (3)  an  increase  of  appropri- 
ations for  education. 

Mebbill  £.  Gates,  Chairman. 

E.  Whittlesey,  Secretary. 

Albert  K.  Smiley. 

Wm.  H.  Lyon. 

Joseph  T.  Jacobs. 

William  D.  Walkeb. 

Philip  C.  Gabbett. 

Dabwin  R.  James. 

Henby  B.  Whipple. 

The  Sbcbetaby  op  the  Intebiob. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PURCUASINO  COMMITTEE. 

• 

Sir:  The  purchasing  committoo  of  the  Board  of  ludian  Commissionen  Bnbmits 
its  report,  aa  follows : 

According  to  directions  from  the  Indian  Bureau,  sealed  proposals  for  the  follow- 
ing annuity  goods  and  supplies  for  the  Indian  service:  Agricultural  implements, 
wagons  and  wagon  fixtures,  harness,  saddles  and  leather,  household  furniture, 
wooden  and  hollow  ware,  lamps,  glass  and  tin  ware,  stoves,  iron,  nails,  and  hard- 
ware, paints  and  oils,  beef,  pork,  bacon,  lard,  tionr,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  feed, 
and  salt,  were  opened  on  May  15,  at  the  Government  warehouse,  Nos.  130  and  132 
West  Washington  street,  Chicago,  111.,  in  the  presence  of  Hon.  D.M.Browning, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  T.  C.  Pollock,  representing  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  five  members  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners.  A  large 
number  of  bidders  and  several  reporters  were  present.  A  great  variety  of  samples 
was  offered. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Cregier  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  warehouse,  and  the  follow- 
ing as  inspectors  to  examine  the  samples  offered,  also  to  examine  the  goods  when 
delivered  to  see  that  they  were  equal  to  the  samples  from  which  the  awards  were 
made: 

E.  L.  Cooper,  for  agricultural  implements,  hardware,  stoves  and  tinware,  furni- 
ture, and  miscellaneous  articles;  K.  C.  Hickey,  for  harness,  leather,  etc.;  D. C. 
Cregier,  Jr.,  for  paints,  oil,  and  glass;  E.  Theile,  for  medical  supplies;  W.  H.  Crocker, 
for  flour,  com  and  oatmeal,  hominy,  hard  bread,  and  salt. 

The  inspection  of  samples  and  tlie  awarding  of  contracts  were  completed  May  30. 
On  the  3l8t  of  May  sealed  proposals,  as  per  u4vertisement  from  the  Indian  Bureau, 
for  blankets,  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  clothin(>:,  boots  and  shoes,  hats  and  caps, 
notions,  crockery,  groceries,  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  rice,  and  beans  were  opened  at  the 
Government  warehouse,  Nos.  77  and  79  Woostor  street,  New  York,  in  the  presence  of 
the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  several  members  of  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners,  bidders,  and  reporters.  The  coni]>etition  among  bidders  was 
greater  than  usual,  the  bids  in  Chicago  and  New  York  being  about  (>()0,  and  prices 
were  very  low.  Inspectors  were  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  ludian  Affairs, 
as  follows: 

H.  D.  Graves,  for  groceries  and  supplies;  John  H.  Bradley,  dry  goods;  A.  T.  Ander- 
son, clothing;  W.  B.  Ilazleton,  hoots  and  shoes;  .John  Weber,  hats  and  caps;  G.  A. 
Ferguson,  medical  supplies;  E.  L.  Cooper,  crockery  and  sundries. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Graves  was  aj>pointe<l  superintendent  of  the  warehouse. 

The  examination  of  samples  and  awarding  contracts  in  New  York  required  the 
attention  of  the  board  three  weeks.  The  ehairman  of  your  committee  made  fre- 
quent calls  at  the  warehouse  after  .June  30,  during  the  exainiuatiou  and  Hhi])inont  of 
goods,  and  was  informed  by  the  superintendent  that  only  one  invoice  of  goods  had 
been  rejected  by  the  inspectors  as  not  being  equal  to  the  sample  from  which  the 
award  was  made,  a  small  invoice  of  hosiery,  which  was  promptly  replaced  by  the 
contractor,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inspeetor.  The  superintendent  reports  that 
29,089  packages  of  go«)ds,  weighing  4,139,583  jiounds,  were  shipped  from  the  New 
York  warehouse  during  the  year  1894. 

William  H.  Lyon, 
Chairman  rurchasing  Committee. 

Hon.  Me H KILL  E.  Gates, 

Frcsidcnt  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 


BEFOET  OF  E.  WHITTLESEY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  Jf,  1894. 
Sir:  I  hare  the  honor  to  report  that  on  the  20th  ultimo  I  was  present  at  the  open- 
ing of  bids  in  Chicago,  111.,  for  live  stock  and  agricultural  implements.     Eighty- 
nine  proposals  were  opened  and  read  in  the  presence  of  many  contractors  by  the 
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honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  AfTairs,  and  after  dne  consideration  and  inspec- 
tion, contracts  were  awarded  for  about  10,000  liead  of  live  stock  and  for  wa^ons« 
harness,  plows,  and  other  implements,  the  contract  price  for  the  whole  amounting  to 
over  $400,000. 

All  present  seemed  to  be  satisfied  that  the  business  w^as  conducted  with  entire 
fairness  and  impartiality. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  Whittlesey,  Secretary, 

Hon.  Merrill  £.  Gates,  Chairman. 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  S5, 1894. 

Sir:  I  h:ive  the  honor  to  report  that  pursuant  to  your  request  I  have  visited  the 
Kastcru  Cherokee  training  school  at  Cherokee,  N.  C.  The  superintendent,  Mr. 
Tboiiias  W.  Potter,  has  had  previous  experience  in  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  and  a 
year's  trainin<;  at  Carlisle.  He  found  the  Cherokee  school  in  a  demoralized  condi- 
tion on  account  of  changes  of  superintendeuc  and  teachers,  but  by  earnest  work 
and  aided  by  a  corps  of  couipeteut  teachers  he  is  bringing  it  up  to  its  former  pros- 
perity under  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Spray.  The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  is  80, 
all  that  the  appropriation  provides  for  and  all  that  the  buildings  can  accommodate. 
Larger  facilities  are  much  needed.  This  is  the  only  school  fugr  400  children  of  school 
age.  Of  course  many  who  would  attend  must  be  rejected  for  want  of  room  and 
means  of  support.  The  buildings  are  all  old  and  going  fast  to  decay.  A  new  and 
larger  schoolhouse  is  needed,  and  a  doiinitory  for  boys,  the  buildings  now  occupied 
being  utterly  unht  for  use.  A  storeroom  should  also  be  provided  without  delay.  All 
the  supplies  are  now  carried  up  two  flights  of  stairs  into  the  attic  over  the  girls' 
dormitory,  a  building  not  constructed  to  safely  sustain  such  weight. 

Besides  the  regular  schoolroom  ^rork,  in  which  I  found  the  children  bright  and 
interested,  industrial  training  is  carried  on  as  far  as  means  allow.  The  girls  are 
taught  cooking  and  sewing  and  laundry  work,  aud  the  boys  various  mechanical  arts, 
and  especially  farming,  all  working  one-half  of  each  day.  I  found  them  planting 
the  spring  crops. 

The  tone  of  contentment  and  cheerfulness  among  the  pupils  and  the  excellent 
character  of  the  employees  give  promise  of  a  useful  and  prosperous  school. 
Respectfully, 

£.  Whittlesey,  Secretary. 

Hon.  Merrill  £.  Gates,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  COMMISSIONER  ALBERT  K.  SMILEY  OF  A    VISIT  TO  THE 
MISSION  INDIANS  MADE  IN  THE  SPRING  OF  1894. 

At  the  re(}nest  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  I  visited  the 
principal  reHervatious  of  the  Miosion  Indians  of  southern  California  in  the  spring  of 
18114.  I  was  very  desirous  of  visiting  these  Indians,  as  I  was  chairman  of  tne  com- 
niiMsion  which  set  aside  all  the  reservations  for  the  Mission  Indians  in  the  spring  and 
aittunm  of  1891.  The  other  members  of  the  commission  were  Judge  J.  B.  Moore,  of 
Micliigan,  and  Prof.  C.  C.  Painter,  of  Washington. 

Tlie  law  of  Congress  which  created  the  commission  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Indian 
Bureau,  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  report  of  the  commission  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  issue  patents  to  each  tribe  for  their  lands,  wliich  are  to 
be  inalienable  for  twenty-five  years.  Whenever,  in  the  judc^ment  of  the  Secretary, 
the  Indians  at  any  reservation  are  far  advanced  enough  to  hold  lands  in  severalty, 
an  allotting  agent  may  be  appointed  to  divide  the  lands. 

I  find  that  less  than  iialf  of  the  reservations  have  as  yet  been  patented,  delays 
being  occasioned  in  some  instances  by  im])erfect  surveys.  It  is  desirable  that  all  the 
patents  should  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  more  of  the  reservations  should 
be  allotted  in  severalty. 

The  first  reservation  visited  was  San  Jacinto,  formerly  called  Saboba,  which  I 
reached  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  4th  of  April,  1894.  I  found  a  new  schoolhouse 
had  been  erected  in  a  new  location,  not  so  attractive  as  the  old  place,  which  had 
Hhade  trees  near  the  house.  The  school  was  in  session,  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Mary  L.  Noble,  who  has  held  her  position  for  eight  years.  She  is  an  energetic  and 
faithful  teacher,  and  has  her  pupils  well  in  hand.  When  addressed,  the  scholars 
answer  promptly  and  distinctly,  with  head  erect  and  eyes  fastened  on  the  teacher. 

Many  of  the  older  boys  were  at  home  taking  care  of  the  stock,  while  the  men 
were  away  sheep-shearing.    One  of  the  progressive  Indians  had  taken  a  contract  to 
shear  25.000  sheep.    An  Indian  can  shear  from  30  to  45  sheep  a  day,  and  receiv«i^  ^ 
cents  a  sheen,  besides  board. 
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I  regret  to  6ay  that  the  money  thus  earned  is  frequently  lost  in  gambling  with  low 
whites  and  Mexicans,  and  rarely  reaches  the  needy  families  at  home. 

The  title  to  the  lands  which  these  Indians  occupy  was  secured  to  them  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association — especially  through  Herbert  Welsh,  its 
secretary.  This  reservation  contains  some  very  iertile  lands  along  the  creek,  produc- 
ing peaches,  grapes,  com,  beans,  and  alfalfa  in  abundance.  The  Indians  make  their 
own  wine  from  the  Mission  grapes  and  drink  to  excess. 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  a  beautiful  and  interesting  paper  which  the  Indian 
pnpils  publish,  called  the  Saboba  News.  It  is  most  tastefully  gotten  up,  with  pen- 
and-ink  sketches  of  schoolhouse  and  children  on  the  cover ;  and  the  daintiness  is  not 
all  on  the  cover.  Within  are  many  little  bits  of  art,  advertisements  of  pottery  and 
baskets,  beautifully  illustrated,  with  a  neatness  that  would  do  honor  to  any  school 
for  white  children. 

Some  trouble  exists  in  regard  to  the  election  of  a  captain.  Usually  the  captain 
holds  his  office  for  one  year.  Some  time  since  the  Indians  in  council  deposed  their 
captain  and  elected  another,  being  dissatisfied  with  his  enforcement  of  discipline. 
The  agent  refuses  to  give  the  newly-elected  man  his  commission,  rightly,  I  think ; 
for  if  the  authority  of  the  captain  can  be  superceded  by  a  council  under  temporary 
dissatisfaction  there  will  be  an  end  of  all  discipline. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  I  reached  Coahuila  Reservation,  which  is  situated  in  an 
elevated  valley  nearly  4,000  feet  above  sea  level,  where  frost  occurs  nearly  every 
month  in  the  year.    Grazing  is  about  the  only  industry  that  can  be  followed. 

There  is  one  little  side  valley  that  is  quite  fertile,  where  a  few  of  the  progressive 
Indians  live  and  try  to  raise  beans  and  other  crops.  In  some  instances  the  crops 
have  been  ruined  by  frost  after  four  successive  plantings.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  Indians  get  discouraged  f 

The  more  industrious  Indiaus  do  what  is  done  at  nearly  all  the  reservations — ^go  to 
the  nearest  white  settlements  and  eke  out  their  slender  incomes  by  sheep-shearing, 

gruning  vines,  ditching,  and  other  industries.  Notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties 
i  the  way  of  making  a  living  these  Indians  are  deeply  attached  to  their  homes  and 
oould  not  well  be  induced  to  leave  them.  Even  the  Indians  who  live  in  the  forlorn 
Colorado  desert  could  not  be  persuaded  to  remove  to  Banning,  so  attached  are  they 
to  the  homes  and  graves  of  their  ancestors. 

Among  this  tribe,  numbering  250,  there  is  only  1  half-breed;  all  are  full-blood 
Indians,  and  they  are  proud  of  it.  It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  these  people 
would  be  willing  to  take  medicine  from  a  white  man.  They  have  their  own  medicine 
men,  and  put  great  faith  in  them.  One  case  has  been  told  me  of  a  youn^  man  18  years 
of  age,  who  was  ill  with  pneumonia.  The  medicine  man  was  called  in  and,  before 
the  teacher's  eyes,  he  jumped  up  and  down  repeatedly  upou  the  sick  man's  cliest, 
making  signs  and  barking  like  an  animal,  to  frighten  the  evil  spirit  away.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  man  was  dead  in  half  an  hour.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
snch  scenes  as  this  are  becoming  rare. 

The  more  progressive  Indiana  are  eager  to  have  their  lands  allotted  to  them  in 
severalty^  but  this  can  not  be  done  at  present,  as  the  patent  for  the  reservation  has 
not  been  issued  owing  to  some  dispute  about  the  correctness  of  the  survey. 

These  Indians  are  quite  temperate  and  industrious,  probably  owing  to  their  distance 
from  the  whites. 

I  visited  the  school  at  Coahnila,  which  is  the  largest  Grovernment  day  school 
among  the  Mission  Indians.  The  teacher,  Mrs.  Saulsbury,  is  an  excellent  woman, 
devoted  to  her  calling— has  developed  true  numliness  and  character  in  her  pupils — 
but  she  lacks  enthusiasm,  so  desirable  in  an  Indian  school. 

Dr.  Anna  M.  .Johnson  fills  the  position  of  field  matron  at  this  reservation.  She  is 
a  woman  of  rare  ability  and  energy,  and  gives  her  services  unstintingly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians.  She  encourages  the  women  to  improve  their  homes,  and  has 
established  a  valuable  industry — basket  making.  She  hiis  a  large  sewing  class  of 
forty  women,  who  learn  to  make  their  own  clothes.  She  is  also  a  physician,  and 
gives  much  gratuitouu  medical  advice. 

Her  success  has  not  been  so  complete  as  it  deserves  to  be,  partly  owing  to  the 
natural  ant.agonism  of  the  Catholics  to  a  Protestant  matron,  and  partly  to  a  fear  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians  that  some  land  which  Dr.  Johnson  endeavored  to  secure  as 
agent  for  the  Women's  National  Indian  Association  might  work  injury  to  them.  The 
5  acres  of  land  which  was  promised  to  her  by  the  Indians  is  located  just  below  their 
Warm  Springs,  and  includes  a  valuable  spring  of  fresh  water.  Miss  Johnson  had  no 
intention  to  deprive  the  Indians  of  the  free  use  of  this  spring;  but  the  Indians,  who 
are  suspicious  of  the  whites,  feared  they  might  lose  their  valuable  water  right.  A 
prejudice  thus  created  tended  to  curtail  Miss  Johnson's  valuable  services.  All 
attempts  to  procure  the  land  have  long  since  been  al>andone<l. 

On  Friday  afternoon  I  reached  Agua  Caliente  (Warner's  Ranch)  at  2  o'dook,  but  was 
disappointed  in  finding  the  school  dismissed  early,  owing  to  the  indisposition  of  the 
teacner,  Mrs.  Babbitt.  She  gave  me  much  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  affairs  at  the  reservation. 
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It  is  well  known  that  there  are  invaluahle  hot  springs  at  this  place,  which  are  a 
source  of  much  revenue  to  the  Indians.  Two  of  the  more  enterprising  Indians  have 
erected  rude  bath  houses  and  charge  25  cents  a  bath.  Large  numbers  of  white  people 
visit  the  springs  in  summer,  some  to  be  cured  of  rheumatism  and  other  disorders  by 
the  hot  sulphur  baths,  and  some  to  lead  a  loose  life  in  company  with  a  low  class  of 
people  who  congregate  here. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  comfortable  adobe  houses  in  close  proximity  to  the 
springs  which  are  rented  in  summer  to  whites  at  $2  a  week  for  each  occupant,  whether 
one  or  twenty  take  lodgings  in  the  one-roomed  house.  The  Indians  are  very  careful 
not  to  allow  any  white  person  to  build  a  house  near  the  springs  and  cut  off  their 
source  of  revenue.  Nearly  all  the  income  from  the  rent  of  houses  and  bath  houses 
goes  into  the  pockets  of  two  or  three  Indians.  The  others  gain  a  scanty  sustenance 
by  cultivating  small  patches  of  land,  and  by  working  for  white  ranchmen  at  sheep- 
shearing  or  general  farming. 

The  lands  which  these  Indians  occupy  are  a  part  of  an  old  Mexican  grant.  When 
the  United  States  acquired  California  by  concjuest  from  Mexico  it  was  stipulated  in 
the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  that  the  Indians  should  not  lose  the  possessory 
title  to  their  lands  which  they  then  occupied.  The  late  ex-Governor  Downey^  who 
held  a  controlling  interest  in  the  ranch,  began  a  suit  to  eject  the  Indians,  claiming 
that  thoy  had  not  occupied  these  lands  continuously  since  the  United  States 
acquired  possession  of  the  country.  The  suit  is  still  pending,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  Senator  White,  the  attorney  for  the  heirs  of  the  late  ex-Governor  Downey.  It  is 
contidently  believed  that  the  Indians  will  win  their  suit. 

Mrs.  Babbitt,  the  teacher  of  the  day  school,  has  held  her  position  for  four  years, 
and  is  greatly  interested  in  her  work.  When  the  sheep-shearing  band  was  about  to 
start  she  called  a  council  and  induced  the  Indians  to  have  a  messenger  sent  to 
Riverside  and  bring  the  money  earned  in  shearing  to  her,  to  be  given  to  the  families 
at  home  and  not  be  lost  in  gambling,  as  is  too  often  the  case. 

These  Indians  are  much  annoyed  by  a  worthless  Mexican,  who,  contrary  to  United 
States  law,  brings  whisky  to  them  in  a  wagon  covered  with  shrubs  to  conceal  it. 
After  renting  a  house,  which  he  secures  by  deception,  he  begins  his  demoralizing 
sale.  The  captain  ordered  him  off,  with  no  success.  After  consulting  with  Mrs. 
Babbitt,  he  sent  one  of  his  men  to  buy  whisky  to  secure  evidence  against  the 
Mexican. 

After  securing  the  evidence  the  Indians  rushed  into  the  house,  seized  the  man  and 
took  him  to  Los  Angeles  to  be  tried.  As  usually  happens,  the  jury  (white)  decided 
against  the  Indians,  and  these  poor  people  returned  home  discouraged,  having  barely 
escaped  being  locked  up  for  housebreaking.  Race  prejudice  is  too  strong  in  south- 
ern California  to  secure  a  fair  administration  of  justice. 

The  women  seem  to  be  very  industrious.  One  house  was  visited  where  they  were 
ironing  great  piles  of  bedding,  white  as  snow,  each  sheet  and  pillowcase  trimmed 
with  most  exquisite  lace.  Ramona,  at  whose  house  I  slept,  spent  the  whole  evening 
making  new  pillowcases.    She  wanted  everything  clean  and  new. 

Besides  the  Government  teacher,  Mrs.  Babbitt,  there  are  two  other  ladies  who  are 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  Indians  to  lead  a  better  life.  One  of 
them,  Miss  French,  is  in  the  service  of  the  Government  as  field  matron,  and  the  other, 
Miss  Halloweli,  M.  D.,  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Women's  National  Indian  Association. 
These  two  excellent  ladies  live  together  and  work  in  harmony,  endeavoring  to  induce 
the  Indian  women  especially  to  improve  their  mode  of  living  and  to  practice  various 
industries.  They  have  only  been  partially  successful,  owing  to  the  continual  oppo- 
sition of  the  Catholic  element. 

On  Saturday  I  climbed  the  mountains  of  the  finely  situated  and  fertile  lands  of  the 
Mesa  Grande  Reservation.  Notwithstanding  these  Indians  have  some  of  the  best 
lands  in  southern  California,  well  adapted  to  fruits,  grass,  and  grains,  with  plenty 
of  water,  they  are  the  most  degraded  on  account  of  intemperance  and  gambling. 

Mrs.  Nickerson,  the  teacher  of  the  Government  school,  says  they  have  feasts 
(fiestas)  every  Saturday  night,  lasting  till  Monday  morning,  and  the  children  are 
utterly  demoralized.  Monday  there  is  almost  no  response  to  the  teacher's  efforts. 
The  children  fall  asleep  at  their  desks.  These  fiestas  are  held  at  nearly  all  the  reser- 
vations and  are  especially  demoralizing  at  San  Jacinto.  Severe  measures  should  be 
taken  to  abolish  them.  They  are  a  great  hindrance  to  the  moral  and  material  prog- 
ress of  the  Mission  Indians.  They  tend  to  perpetuate  the  old  degrading  customs 
and  beliefs  of  the  Indians,  pay  a  premium  to  pauperism,  and  are  a  veritable  hotbed 
of  disease,  physical  and  moral. 

A  spelling  match  was  arranged  between  the  two  schools  at  Mesa  Grande  and  Agua 
Calientt^,  the  latter  goin^  to  Mesa  Grande.  The  match  was  decidedly  one  way,  Mrs. 
Babbitt's  children  standing  alone  at  the  end,  and  all  the  Mesa  Grande  children  were 
seated,  having  missed.  There  was  a  most  dissatisfied  and  sullen  look  upon  the  faces 
of  the  parents  of  the  Mesa  Grande  children.  Something  must  be  done  at  once,  and 
so  the  captain  arose  from  his  seat  with  a  smile,  and  with  an  ingenoity  equal  to  th& 
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oooaBion,  qnietly  remarked^  "it  would  not  do  for  as  to  beat  the  Agna  Oaliente 
children ;  they  are  oar  visitors.'' 

During  the  afternoon  I  drove  through  the  beautiful  and  well-cnltivatod  8anta 
Isabel  grant,  and  after  descending  the  steep  mountain  came  npon  a  pleasant  valley 
upon  which  live  by  sufferance  the  owners,  a  baud  of  Indians,  who  are  not  allowed 
to  cultivate  any  land,  and  who  dorive  their  principal  support  by  working  for  the 
whites  at  a  distance.  A  short  distance  from  the  present  Indian  village  is  a  very 
fertile,  well-watered  tract  of  land  which  the  Indians  occupied  and  cultivated  only 
a  few  years  ago. 

The  Indians  had  an  undoubted  possessory  title  to  these  lAuds,  having  occupied 
them  from  time  immemorial.  Some  few  years  since  the  owners  of  the  Santa  Isabel 
ranch  forcibly  ejected  the  Indians  from  their  ancestral  home  and  placed  them  upon 
their  present  site,  from  which  they  are  liable  to  be  driven  at  any  time.  These 
Indians  seem  to  be  pufticularly  siniple-heurted,  inoffensive,  and  religious,  and  the 
present  insecure  tenure  of  their  homes  is  much  to  be  deplored. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  sight  which  greeted  me  as  I  »p])roached  the  Indian  village 
and  came  suddenly  upon  the  graveyard,  wliere  men,  women,  and  children  were  asaem- 
bled.  They  were  having  a  religious  service  of  some  kind ;  about  forty  Indians  were 
slowly  walking  in  and  out  among  the  graves,  chanting  their  dirges  as  they  moved, 
the  old  men  supported  by  the  younger  ones,  women  and  children  all  acting  with  so 
much  quiet  dignity.  In  the  center  of  the  plot  was  a  large  wooden  cross,  possibly  8 
or  10  feet  high,  and  before  this  they  would  kneel  and  go  through  a  responsive  service, 
led  by  an  old,  blind  man.  Every  few  minutes  the  old  Mexican  bells,  near  the  mde 
brush  church  were  tolled,  adding  still  more  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

There  is  no  school  for  the  children  to  attend,  although  there  are  enough  to  form  a 
good  school.  They  bogged  me  to  intercede  on  their  behalf,  and  get  the  Government 
to  establish  a  school  on  Government  land  near  their  village.  Their  request  is  a  most 
reasonable  one,  and  I  earnestly  hope  they  will  be  provided  for. 

On  Sunday  morning  I  passed  through  the  village,  talked  with  many  of  the  Indians, 
and  visited  the  church,  if  church  it  could  be  called.  It  was  a  rude  brush  house;  in 
many  places  the  branches  had  fallen  out,  leaving  just  the  bare  framework.  An 
armless  doll,  dressed  in  white,  with  a  painted  face  and  Normandy  cap,  having  a 
string  of  beads  around  its  neck,  stood  upon  a  wooden  box.  On  either  side  were 
tin  cans  filled  with  flowers;  and,  just  as  I  was  leaving,  a  child  came  and  brought 
two  brass  candlesticks,  to  be  placed  on  either  si<le  of  the  flowers.  Here  the  people 
worship  Sunday  after  Sunday,  kneeling  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  image,  which 
represents  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  this  scene  was  within  5 
miles  of  a  comfortable  hotel  and  not  very  far  from  a  populous  city. 

On  Monday  I  reached  I^a  Jolla,  a  fertile  and  beautifully  situated  reservation, 
lying  high  up  on  the  side  of  Smith's  Mountain.  The  lands  have  recently  been  allotted 
in  severalty  by  Mr.  Carrere,  to  the  almost  universal  satisfaction  of  the  Indians. 

The  Government  school  is  under  the  charge  of  Miss  (Tolsh,  who  has  held  her  posi- 
tion for  many  years.  She  is  a  faithful  and  enthusiastic  teacher;  has  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  her  pupils,  and  holds  the  discipline  with  a  linn  hand. 

A  spirit  of  ]uogress  seems  to  ]>revail  here,  many  new  houses  having  been  built  and 
much  new  land  fenced  and  cultivated  since  I  visited  this  plat^e  three  years  ago. 

On  Monday  afternoon  I  went  to  Kin<on  Koservation,  the  lands  of  which  have  been 
recently  allotted  in  severalty  by  Miss  Kate  Foote.  All  the  Indi.ans  seem  pleased  with 
their  allotment's,  and  are  taking  hold  with  increased  vigor.  The  success  attending 
the  dividing  up  of  the  Indian  laiids  at  La  .Jolla,  Kincon,  Pachanga,  and  Pala,  should 
be  a  stimulus  to  continue  the  good  work  at  other  Mission  reservations;  so  that  the 
Indians  shall  have  a  permanency  of  possession  of  the  improvements  which  they  indi- 
viduallv  make. 

The  Government  school  at  Rincon  is  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Ora  Salmon,  who 
has  had  a  long  and  successful  experience  among  Mission  Indians  and  is  doing  fine 
work.  Miss  iSalmon  has  purchased  a  piece  of  land  a  short  distance  from  the  reser- 
vation, and  h:is  built  a  neat  and  comfortable  adobe  house,  with  verandas  covere<l 
with  choice  roses,  an<l  hsis  a  fine  orange  grove  adjacent.  It  is  an  ideal  home,  and 
furnishes  the  Indians  a  splendid  object  lesson. 

Since  my  last  visit  a  neat  school  house  has  been  erected  on  high  ground,  overlook- 
ing the  beautiful  valley  where  are  the  cultivated  lands  of  the  Indians.  I  visited 
the  school  and  was  much  interested  in  a  variety  of  exercises  well  performed,  and  the 
pupils  all  joined  in  repeating  the  twenty-third  Psahn. 

On  Tuesday  I  passeil  by  the  Indian  village  on  the  Pauma  grant.  The  lands  con- 
nected with  this  yiWiiiSQ  were  secured  to  the  Indians  three  years  ago  by  the  persistent 
efi'orts  of  the  Mission  Indian  commission. 

Still  further  on  I  visited  the  Pala  Keservation,  containing  a  very  small  body  of  land 
which  has  recently  been  patented  in  severalty.  The  Indians  of  this  reservation  were 
ofiered  lands  at  other  places  by  the  Indian  commission,  but  declined  to  remove  from 
tlieir  old  homes  containing  the  gravea  of  their  ancesters. 
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On  Wednesday,  tbe  12th,  I  viRited  the  Pachanga  school,  not  far  fVom  the  village  of 
Temecula.  The  schoolroom  was  perfectly  laden  with  a  variety  at  beautiiiil  wild 
llowers  which  the  little  Indian  children  had  brought  to  the  teacher.  At  nearly  every 
one  of  the  eight  day  schools  that  I  visited  the  teacher's  table  was  heaped  np  witn 
wild  flowers. 

It  is  snch  a  pity  that  so  many  schoolhonses  are  wrongly  located^  where  no  water 
for  irrigation  can  be  had.  All  the  teachers  would  be  glad  to  have  a  little  spot  of  land 
adjoining  the  sohoolhouse  inclosed,  upon  which  they  could  cultivate  flowers  and 
fruits  for  their  own  pleasure  and  for  an  object  lesson  to  the  Indians. 

The  pupils  at  this  school,  as  w^U  asat  all  the  other  day  schools,  are  mostly  young, 
in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  many  older  pupils  to  the  Government  board- 
ing school  at  Perris,  and  to  the  contract  schools  at  Banning  and  San  Diego.  Since 
my  last  visit  a  new  schoolhonse  of  inferior  character  has  been  erected  in  the  place  of 
the  one  burned  during  the  agency  of  Mr.  Kust. 

There  is  great  need  of  piping  water  for  domestic  purposes  to  the  schoolhonse  and 
to  neighboring  dwellings.  The  drinking  water  has  to  be  brought  2  miles  by  the 
women,  which  is  exceedingly  discouraging. 

Mrs.  Piatt,  the  teacher,  is  a  woman  of  strong  character,  who  not  only  performs 
her  regular  duties  of  instructress,  but  exerts  a  strong  influence  in  keeping  away 
low  whites  who  live  in  neighboring  villages.  She  gives  freely  of  her  salary  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians,  and  has  had  great  success  in  temperance  work. 

The  last  school  visited  on  this  trip  was  the  large  Government  boarding  school 
recently  erected  at  Perris.  The  80  acres  of  land  upon  which  the  buildings  are  sit- 
uated has  only  a  limited  supply  of  water,  and  does  not  seem  a  suitable  place  to  raise 
fruit  and  vegetables.  The  selection  of  this  site  must  have  been  made  by  some  one 
with  other  motives  than  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  and  best  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  learn  that  the  land  company  who  sold  the  80  acres  to  the  Government  gave 
10  acres,  valued  at  $1,000,  to  the  official  who  selected  this  spot.  It  is  a  shame  that 
this  school  was  not  located  near  Whittier,  Redlands,  or  Riverside,  where  a  fertile, 
well- watered,  sheltered  spot  could  have  been  chosen,  and  where  the  whites  are  more 
sympathetic  with  the  Indians. 

There  are  117  pupils  in  the  school,  drawn  from  all  the  reservations  except  those  near 
the  Catholic  contract  school  near  San  Diego.  Several  important  industries  have 
been  established,  including  dressmaking,  shoemaking,  carpentry,  and  farming,  as 
much  as  the  wind-swept  land  will  allow. 

The  general  work  of  the  house  is  performed  by  the  pupils.  They  make  delicious 
bread,  do  all  the  cooking,  laundry  work,  and  house-sweeping  and  cleaning. 

There  are  many  excellent  points  in  the  management  of  the  school,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  discipline  is  well  administered.  Snch  a  school  as  this  is  a  great  boon  to 
the  Mission  Indians. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  23d  of  April,  1894, 1  went  from  Redlands  to  San  Diego 
to  visit  the  Catholic  Indian  school,  receiving  scholars  under  contract  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. On  arrival  at  San  Diego,  I  drove  6  miles  up  the  valley  of  the  San  Diego 
River  to  the  old  Mission  station,  established  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  in  1769. 
When  I  visited  the  place  three  years  since,  the  roof  of  the  picturesque  old  church 
was  partly  fallen  in,  and  everything  looked  desolate.  Now  the  roof  is  entirely  gone, 
and  the  walls  are  crumbling. 

I  find  that  two  buildings  of  plain  architecture,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls, 
have  recently  been  erected,  one  on  each  side  of  the  old  Mission  church.  The  furni- 
ture of  the  buildings  is  of  the  simplest  kind :  but  perhaps  it  is  elaborate  enough  for 
Indian  children  taken  from  the  very  humblest  homes.  It  is  not  well  to  make  the 
style  of  living  in  an  Indian  school  so  fine  that  the  pupils  in  after  life  can  not  hope 
to  imitate  it. 

I  reached  the  place  about  2  o'clock  and  found  the  school  dismissed  for  the  after- 
noon on  account  of  its  being  wash  day.  The  girls,  with  the  help  of  some  boys,  had 
done  all  the  washing  and  ironing,  and  were  bnsy  mending  the  clothes. 

At  my  request  both  boys  and  girls  were  called  together  in  their  separate  school- 
rooms for  inspection.  The  pupils  went  through  a  variety  of  exercises,  showing  care- 
ful training  and  good  discipline.  Nearly  all  the  work  of  the  schools  is  done  by  the 
children,  under  tne  direction  of  the  five  Sisters.  The  services  of  the  Sisters  are 
rendered  gratuitously,  and  the  Indian  children  do  nearly  all  the  work,  thus  making 
a  very  economical  arrangement  for  the  institution. 

On  the  20th  day  of  April,  1894, 1  visited  the  St.  Boniface  industrial  school  at  Ban- 
ning, under  the  charge  of  the  Catholics.  This  school  was  built  by  Miss  Drexel,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  receives  aboat  100  pupils  under  contract  with  the  Government. 
The  location  oi  the  school  is  very  fine,  being  at  the  foot  of  Grayback  Mountain,  2 
miles  high,  and  facing  the  magnificent  San  Jacinto  Mountain,  with  a  beautiful  val- 
ley between. 

There  is  a  good  farm  under  high  cultivation,  and  the  whole  establishment  seems 
in  a  thriving  condition.  Miss  Drexel  is  putting  up  a  large  building,  the  upper  storv 
9f  which  is  for  boys'  dormitoriea  and  the  first  story  for  indastrial  work.    Tnia  a<^wi.^ 
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as  well  as  that  at  San  Diego,  is  nnder  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Josephj  whose 
headquarters  are  at  St.  Lonis. 

The  children  went  throngh  a  variety  of  exercises,  snch  as  singing,  ezercises  in 
spelling,  reading,  and  exercising  with  dumb  hells.  The  industrial  work  is  on  a  lim- 
ited scale  at  present.  I  inspected  the  small  shoe  shop  and  harness  shop,  where  a  few 
pupils  receive  instruction.  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  kind,  motherly  demeanor 
of  the  Sisters,  and  I  doubt  not  they  exert  a  very  healthful  influence  over  their  charge. 
They  are  very  carelul  to  inHtil  order  and  neatness.  Mnch  time  is  g^ven  to  religious 
instruction.  The  catechism  is  carefully  taught  and  devotional  exercjses  are  regu- 
larly held.  These  remarks  apply  to  all  the  Catholtb  schools  which  1  have  viaited — 
Santa  Fe,  Yuma,  San  Diego,  and  others. 

1  think,  however,  that  the  mental  discipline  and  industrial  work  is  not  tobecom- 

Sared  to  many  of  the  Gk)vernment  schools,  such  as  Carlisle,  Haskell,  and  G^noa.    It 
I  quite  time  for  the  Government  to  assume  control  of  all  the  Indian  education. 
Nearly  all  the  religious  denorainations  have  withdrawn  from  the  Government  sup- 

Sort  of  their  Indian  work.  This  rule  should  be  universal.  Religions  and  moral 
istruotion  should,  of  course,  find  a  leading  place  in  all  schools,  but  sectarian  train- 
ing should  cease. 

The  educational  interests  of  the  Mission  Indians  seems  to  be  well  provided  for. 
The  day  schools  receive  all  the  younger  pupils,  and  when  more  advanced,  they  are 
removed  to  the  Government  boarding  school  at  Ferris  and  to  the  contract  schools  at 
Banning  and  San  Diego.  Some  friction  occurs  in  gathering  in  pupils  to  the  three 
schools,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  systematic  way  of  assigning  pupils;  but  each  school 
collects  pupils  by  a  law  of  its  own. 

The  scnoolhonses  for  the  day  schools  I  found  to  be  generally  in  good  repair,  and 
snitable  for  their  purpose.  In  three  instances  I  found  an  opening  in  the  ceiling  for 
ventilating  the  schoolroom :  but  the  attic  of  the  room  was  entirely  closed,  and  the 
air  of  the  room  was  foul.  I  suggested  making  an  opening  at  each  end  of  the  attic, 
thus  creatinig  a  current.  Except  at  Rincon,  one  end  of  the  schoolhouse  is  fitted  np 
for  a  home  for  the  lady  teacher,  and  contains  a  smpU  kitchen  and  lodging  room. 
At  La  Jolla  the  teachers'  quarters  are  entirely  too  small. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  for  the  Government  to  discontinue  issuing  wire  for  fenc- 
ing, wagons,  plows,  harness,  and  tools  of  various  kiuds.  Articles  given  to  the 
Indians  are  not  valued  properly,  and  consequently  not  cared  for.  There  is  great 
opportunity  for  favoritism  in  the  distribution  of  goods,  and  the  whole  tendency  is 
to  pauperize  the  Indians. 

The  Mission  Indians  are  very  skillful  in  making  pottery.  They  make  many  ollas 
(water  jars),  some  of  which  are  most  artistically  covered  with  figures.  The  children 
make  clay  animals — horses  with  bridles  and  sa<ldle9,  roosters — each  well  propor- 
tioned, lliey  have  a  natural  eye  for  form  and  color.  They  make  beautiful  baskets, 
which  have  recently  had  a  wide  sale. 

The  Indians  should  be  encouraged  in  snch  industries,  as  work  for  the  older  people 
and  education  for  the  younger  ones  form  a  leading  part  in  solving  the  Indian 
problem. 

AXBERT  E.  SMIIAT. 

Redlands,  Gal.,  May  5, 1S94, 


REPORT  OF  DARWIN  R.  JAMES, 

I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  the  following  report  of  my  recent  trip  among  the 
Indians  as  a  member  of  the  board : 

ZUNI   PUEBLO,   NEW  MEXICO. 

This  is  the  largest  of  the  Pueblo  tribes,  all  of  which,  some  eighteen  in  number, 
are  under  the  supervision  of  Capt.  Johu  L.  Bullis,  U.  S.  A.,  agent,  whose  head- 
quarters are  at  Santa  Fe. 

Population,  1, ♦)()(),  and  increasing,  according  to  census  returns.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  Government  has  had  no  school  here,  although  Captain  Bullis  nas  had  instruc- 
tion concerning  the  establishing  of  two  day  schools.  The  sum  of  money  mentioned 
as  available  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  has  proven  inadequate,  hence  nothing 
has  been  done.  The  Presbyterian  Church  has  a  prosperous  school,  numbering  45 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  12.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
question  in  all  its  bearings  and  to  decide  what  to  recommend  that  we  visited  the 
reservation.  The  school  work  of  this  church  is  under  the  care  of  the  woman's 
executive  committee  of  their  Board  of  Home  Missions.  The  Zuni  school  has  been 
carried  on  entirely  as  benevolent  work,  without  any  aid  from  the  Government. 
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In  ihe  report  pent  by  the  Territorial  anthorities  of  New  Mexico  to  the  Twentieth 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  a  chart  from  which  was  sent  to 
the  World's  Fair  last  autumn,  is  this  statement :  **  That  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  a  greater  number  of  schools  established  among  the 
Indians  and  New  Mexicans  than  are  maintained  by  the  Government  and  all  other 
religious  denominations  together/'  Usually  they  are  very  efiicient  and  well  managed 
schools.  This  is  such.  The  buildings  are  situated  upon  the  plain  half  a  mile  or 
more  distant  from  the  pueblo.  The  superintendent,  Miss  Dissette,  is  a  woman  of 
force  and  large  executive  ability.  She  has  acquired  much  influence  over  the  Indians. 
The  agent,  Captain  Bullis,  is  doing  all  within  his  power  to  aid  her  in  her  work. 
The  scuool  is  more  than  full,  and  our  visit  was  to  see  if  enlargement  shall  be  under- 
taken by  the  Presbyterians  so  as  to  include  all  of  suitable  age  (between  5  and  12), 
or  if  the  work  should  be  turned  over  to  the  Government. 

The  plan  under  which  the  school  works  is  this :  The  children  reside  at  home,  but 
they  are  clothed  by  the  board  and  are  given  a  substantial  noonday  meal.  It  will  be 
seen  that  they  are  under  the  care  of  the  teachers  and  matrons  most  of  the  day.  They 
assist  in  the  kitchen  and  in  the  laundry,  and  do  other  little  things  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. This  is  to  compensate  for  their  clothing  and  food.  The  plan  works  admirably ; 
the  parents  are  pleased,  and  the  children  love  their  teachers,  the  school,  and  each 
other.  They  are  kept  clean,  and  in  a  sense  are  an  example,  and  are  teachers  in  their 
own  homes,  where  they  go  at  close  of  school  each  day.  lliere  is  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  attendance  up  to  the  full  number.  Under  the  old  plan  and  in  the  early 
days  it  took  constant  effort  to  keep  the  scholars  reasonably  regular  in  attendance. 

The  Zuuis  are  not  unlike  others;  they  are  selfish,  and  they  are  influenced  larj^ely 
by  this  motive.  They  consider  that  they  are  getting  something.  In  fact,  ii  the 
school  is  to  be  enlarged  and  the  edncational  work  left  for  the  Presbyterians  to  carry 
on,  it  would  be  well  for  the  Indian  Office  to  recognize  the  superintendent  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  any  favors,  such,  for  instance,  as  wire  for  fences,  which  is  being  given 
out  to  a  limited  extent,  and  for  which  the  Znnis  are  begging. 

The  fact  of  recognition  by  the  Indian  Commissioner  gives  influence  and  helps  the 
school.  It  seems  a  small  matter,  and  yet  is  important.  Two  buildings  are  used,  one 
being  adobe,  which  belongs  to  the  Government;  the  other  is  built  of  stone,  and 
belongs  to  the  Presbyterians.  New  roofs  have  recently  been  placed  upon  the  build- 
ings by  the  latter,  so  that  they  are  now  reasonably  comfortable.  The  Presbyterians 
have  asked  the  Government  to  turn  the  property,  particularly  their  building,  over 
to  them,  as  they  have  expended  so  much  money  upon  it.  They  have  also  asked  that 
certain  land  adjoining  the  school  be  exchanged  for  the  same  number  of  acres  on 
the  opposite  side,  the  thought  being  that  if  the  school  is  to  be  enlarged  and  new 
buildings  erected  it  is  desirable  to  erect  them  upon  that  side,  and  to  erect  a  high 
wall  to  shield  the  buildings  and  surrounding  grounds  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
wind  and  severe  sand  storms  which  come  from  that  direction. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  such  exchange  can  not  readily  be  made.  As  a 
rule  the  Government  does  nothing  for  Pueblo  Indians.  They  have  always  been  self- 
supporting.    Strictly  speaking,  they  are  citizens. 

tStill,  like  other  Indians,  they  look  to  Washington  for  aid.  Small  supplies  of 
barbed  wire  for  fencing  have  been  doled  out  to  the  Znnis,  and  one  mowing  machine, 
which  practically  is  of  little  use,  as  will  be  seen  further  on.  The  agent  has  sent  a 
request  for  two  additional  mowing  machines  and  for  three  scrapers.  The  latter  are 
used  in  making  irrigating  ditches. 

Several  years  ago  Congress  appropriated  $10,000  for  the  erection  of  a  dam  across 
the  stream  which  enters  the  valley  near  the  pueblo,  to  supply  water  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  said  valley.  The  Znnis,  however,  believing  that  there  was  some  sinister 
designs  which  they  could  not  see,  declined  to  have  the  Government  do  the  work. 
They  attempted  to  do  the  work  at  their  own  cost,  and  made  a  contract  to  this  end, 
but  when  completed  the  dam  washed  away  with  the  first  high  water.  They  own 
three  fertile,  well-watered  valleys,  Nntra,  Pesoado  (fish  springs),  and  Ojo  Caliente 
(hot  springs). 

There  seemed  to  be  a  suspicion  in  their  minds  that  the  Government  was  giving 
them  irrigation  in  the  valley,  where  they  live,  and  was  going  to  deprive  them  of  the 
above-named  valleys,  where  are  their  farms. 

These  valleys  are  many  miles  from  the  pueblo  and  from  each  other,  with  high 
hills  between,  which  is  the  reason  why  one  mowing  machine  does  not  meet  the 
requirements. 

It  can  be  hauled  from  one  valley  to  another  only  at  great  waste  of  time  and  money. 
They  should  have  one  in  each  valley,  and  should  be  supplied  with  wire  for  fencing. 
The  post  trader  informed  me  that  his  sales  of  farm  wagons  to  the  Znnis  would 
aggregate  200  during  a  few  years.  Latterly  he  is  not  doing  much  business;  in  fact, 
times  are  rather  severe  upon  the  Indians  here,  as  well  as  the  whites  elsewhere.  Wool, 
which  is  one  of  their  principal  crops,  is  only  bringing  5  cents  a  pound.  Still,  these 
Znnis  are  not  complaining.    They  are  fairly  good  workers.    When  the  planthis^ 
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season  arrives  they  leave  the  paeblo  and  go  to  tliose  farms,  returning  afler  the 
planting  is  done.  There  is  more  or  less  of  religious  ceremony  connected  with  it  all, 
for  they  are  deeply  religious,  although  pagans.  There  are  many  exceedingly  inter- 
esting things  in  the  Zunis,  and  one  can  not  remain  with  them  without  conceiving 
a  hign  regard  for  many  of  their  traits  of  character,  although  they  have  many  equally 
bad  ones. 

My  judgment  is  that  there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  take  lands 
in  severalty,  to  leave  the  pueblo  and  live  in  their  own  separate  houses,  when  the 

£  roper  time  comes  for  bringing  about  tliis  change:  but  the  question  will  have  to  be 
andled  wisely  by  judicious  men — men  in  whom  they  can  have  confidence — as  they 
are  very  independent  and  self-contained. 

NAVAJO. 

Most  of  the  Navajo  Reservation  is  within  the  bounds  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona, 
and  the  agency  at  Fort  Defiance  is  also  across  the  lino,  although  the  post-office 
address  is  Fort  Defiance,  N.  Mex.  Lieut.  Edward  H.  Plummer,  U.  S.  A.,  is  the 
agent,  having  been  detailed  to  this  service  in  A]>ril,  1893.  Numeric^illy  the  Nhv2\jo 
in  the  largest  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  their  reservation  is  very  extended;  still,  it 
apparently  is  not  large  enoutj^h,  as  we  will  see  later.  an<l  they  are  to  be  found  with 
their  flocks  encroaching  npon  lands  outside  their  own  limits.  Like  the  patriarchs  of 
old,  they  are  in  search  of  watered  pastures  for  their  flock,  and  do  not  mind  bonnda- 
ries  very  much.  Like  the  Apaches,  also,  they  have  led  a  predatory  life,  and  the  term 
"robber"  is  not  too  strong  when  describing  what  they  once  were,  before  being 
nominally  hemmed  in  by  the  lines  bounding  a  renervatiou.  They  are  peaceful  now 
with  their  neighbors,  and  tlie  Pueblo  Indians  no  longer  dwell  in  fear  of  them.  The 
census  report  gives  them  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  sheep,  and  they  have  many 
ponies.  Heretofore  they  have  been  self-reliant  and  independent  of  (jfovernment  aid; 
In  fact,  the  impression  has  been  made  that  they  were  usually  well  to  do;  but  the 
agent  informed  me  that  many  of  them  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation  through  a  suc- 
cession of  dry  summers  and  the  present  low  price  of  wool  (5  cents  per  pound). 

The  nominal  price  of  these  sheep  is  $1  per  head,  hut  there  is  no  market  for  them, 
and  their  ponies  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  to  $7  or  $8  each,  according  to  value,  bring  in 
nothing,  as  there  are  no  buyers.  It  iifto  be  hoped  that  the  development  of  irrigation, 
work  npon  which  ought  to  be  commenced  speedily,  may  briug  them  some  money. 

I  fear  very  much  that  the  Government  may  be  obliged  to  extend  the  helping  hand 
during  the  coming  winter.  It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  that  Commissioner  Brown- 
ing has  given  the  agent  authority  to  purchase  from  them  such  blankets  as  are  needed 
in  their  school  instead  of  procnrin;;  the  annual  supply  from  New  York.  He  can  buv 
a  12-pound  blanket  for  about  .$3.60.  The  double  blankets  issued  to  schools  weigh 
about  8  pounds.  The  price  may  seem  high,  but  the  Navajo  bhmket  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  made  to  wear  a  long  time.  The  a«cent  has  also  ankod  that  the  supply 
for  other  schools  bo  purchased  there.  Perhaps  it  can  be  done  to  some  extent,  which 
is  desirable. 

Indications  clearly  point  to  the  fact  that  a  revolution  is  going  on  in  the  minds  of 
these  conservative  people,  and  it  has  come  somewhat  suddenly.  Apparently  it  is 
the  result  of  the  coming  of  Lieutenant  Plnmmer  as  agent.  He  had  some  severe  t-ests 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  but  he  handled  the  diHiculties  with  such  a  firm  hand  and 
so  justly  that  he  won  their  respect  and  conticUaice,  and  there  has  been  no  out- 
breaks since.  He  spends  much  time  away  from  the  agency  in  going  over  the  reser- 
vation, which  he  has  found  to  be  very  ])rotitable  to  the  Indians.  He  couceived  the 
idea  last  summer  that  it  might  be  a  good  plan  to  select  a  certain  number  of  leading 
members  of  the  tribes  and  have  them  taken  to  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  his 
thought  being  that  its  educational  efl'ects  would  be  good.  The  Indian  Office  saw 
the  wisdom  of  the  plan,  and  ;;ave  i)crmi8flion  to  take  fifteen,  but  informed  him  that 
there  was  no  money  which  could  be  used  for  the  purpose.  Lieutenant  Plummer 
then  laid  the  matter  before  Herbert  Welsh,  secretary  of  the  Indian  Kights  Associa- 
tion, who  saw  it  might  be  wise  to  have  the  Indians  make  the  trip,  whereupon  he 
collected  and  remitted  to  the  agent  the  sum  required,  viz,  ifTOO. 

On  their  return  a  sort  of  impromptu  reception  was  held  at  the  agency.  The 
scholars  and  teachers  were  presen  t ;  also  such  Indians  as  were  ucar  at  hand.  Speeches 
were  made  by  the  excursionists,  which  showed  how  remarkably  they  had  been 
impressed  with  what  they  saw;  these  vspeeches  were  translated  and  taken  down  in 
English,  and  are  adde«l  at  the  close  of  this  report.  They  are  an  interesting  study, 
for  they  show  thought  and  ai)preciation,  besides  the  development  of  the  untutored 
mind.  The  stories  of  the  travelers  speedily  (circulated  over  the  immense  reservation, 
and  the  results  are  now  being  seen.  The  Indians  are  asking  for  more  school  accom- 
modations and  for  industrial  training;  they  tell  th«  agent  that  they  want  to  learn 
all  practical  industries — blacksuiithing,  carpentt'iing,  wagon  building,  harness  mak- 
ing, farming,  etc.    Practically  it  is  a  revolution,  for  this  tribe  has  been  so  intensely 
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conBervative.  The  one  ichool  at  the  agency,  snitable  for  abont  130  scholars,  could 
be  kept  full  only  by  constraint,  with  many  absentees.  Now  if  the  children  go  home 
the  parents  brin^  them  back,  and  there  are  no  absentees. 

In  September  it  opened  with  15  scholars.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  three  weeks 
before  the  time  for  closing  the  school  for  the  summer  vacation,  there  were  199  enrolled. 
Every  week  witnesses  the  bringing  in  of  fresh  scholars.  They  are  badly  crowded, 
three  boys  in  a  bed  and  sometimes  four,  which  is  very  unwise. 

The  agent  stated  that  he  had  seen  an  occasional  one  cry  because  of  being  turned 
awiiy.  It  seems  almost  fabulous;  I  never  before  heard  of  such  a  thing  at  an  Indian 
school.  A  great  problem  is  presented  to  the  Indian  Office;  what  can  be  done  for 
the  educntion  of  the  Navaio  children  f  Here  are  20,000  Navajoes,  and  at  least  4,000 
of  school  age,  with  school  accommodations  for  less  than  150.  They  are  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  people,  having  many  excellent  traits  of  chariuster,  and  have  not 
been  mnch  contaminated  through  intercourse  with  unprincipled  whites.  They  are 
nut  8o  lazy  and  the  men  have  some  ideas  of  property  and  thrift,  an  unusual  thing 
among  the  Indians.  The  proposition  of  the  Commissioner  to  establish  a  few  day 
BcliooTs  on  the  reservation,  for  which  Congress  has  given  him  a  small  sum,  is  so 
utterly  inadequate  that  it  is  hardly  worth  considering. 

The  snm  suggested  for  each  plant  is  too  small,  as  the  agent  has  informed  Commis- 
sioner Browning.  Day  schools,  if  sufficient  in  number  and  conducted  upon  the  plan 
which  works  so  admirably  among  the  Zunis,  would  accomplish  a  good  deal,  and  the 
school  at  Fort  Defiance  could  be  enlarged  and  made  an  industrial  training  school 
for  this  tribe,  which  i^eems  a  very  desirable  thing  to  be  accomplished.  But  some- 
thing radicjil  in  the  way  of  enlargement  ought  to  be  done  and  entered  upon  without 
delay,  for  the  Navajoes  seem  ready  for  it.  In  some  individual  cases  they  are  getting 
dis-satiBfied  with  their  houses  and  are  talking  about  the  honses  of  the  white  men, 
but  there  is  only  one  sawmill  upon  this  great  reservation;  they  say  that  if  a  wagon 
breaks  down  they  are  obliged  to  travel  many  miles  to  the  agency  to  get  it  repaired. 
They  want  their  boys  to  learn  this  and  other  trades,  for  it  is  so  necessary  for  their 
convenience.  They  are  asking  for  fanning  implements  and  tools,  which  indicates 
progress. 

To  show  how  the  spirit  of  thrift  is  working  in  one  instance,  I  mention  a  fact  aa 
re])orted  by  Lieutenant  PInmmer.  He  pointed  out  the  man  to  me  and  said :  "  Shortly 
after  I  came  last  year  I  proposed  to  him  that  we  cultivate  a  piece  of  land  on  shares, 
sowing  oats^  he  agreed  and  did  his  part  of  the  work.  The  crop  was  gathered,  a 
])ortion  of  his  share  (he  had  a  third)  he  sold  duriug  the  winter  to  the  Government 
for  $150,  which  led  him  early  this  spring  to  bring  to  the  agent  $40,  requesting  that 
he  buy  seed  oats,  as  he  was  going  to  cultivate  that  land  this  year  on  his  own  account, 
without  going  shares  with  Unc^  Sam." 

It  wiis  exceedingly  gratifying  to  the  agent,  who  secured  for  him  the  seed  oats  and 
helps  him  as  is  necessary. 

Tiie  great  need  is  irrigation  and  it  was  expected  that  some  work  would  be  accom- 
plished this  spring,  but  the  sum  of  $60,000  is  available  from  appropriations  by 
Congress. 

The  reservation  was  carefully  surveyed  and  plans  drawn  by  army  enffineers,  to  one 
of  whom  might  have  been  intrusted  the  development  of  the  work  and  the  expendi- 
ture' of  the  money  rather  than  to  a  civilian  at  increased  expense.  Mr.  E  C«  Vincent, 
the  civil  engineer  who  has  the  matter  in  charge,  was  making  slow  progress  in  per- 
lectiiig  arrangements  to  begin  the  work.  It  was  quite  evident,  however,  that  the 
season  was  too  far  advanced  to  allow  any  expectation  of  benefit  for  this  year's  crops. 
Mr.  Vincent's  aim  is  to  employ  Indians  as  far  as  possible  in  doing  the  work,  which 
will  be  a  great  blessing,  as  many  of  them  are  quite  destituto. 

1'Iie  agent  has  sent  requests  to  the  Indian  Office  that  the  reservation  be  extended 
to  the  Little  ('olorado  River,  westward,  also  to  extend  a  portion  of  it  southward,  as 
indicated  in  the  drawings  accompanying  the  request.  Practically  the  Navajoes  are 
occupying  the  territory  in  question,  and  it  might  be  desirable  for  the  Commissioner 
to  consider  the  request  favorably,  although  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
/'lands  in  severalty"  law  will  come  into  operation  here,  and  the  reservation  be 
wiped  out. 

As  things  now  are,  difficulties  are  arising  in  the  neighborhood  of  Moencopic  between 
the  Indians  and  Mormons,  who  are  there  without  authority.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  there  was  a  delegation  of  Indians  from  beyond  Keams  Canyon  at  Fort  Defiance 
in  consultation  with  Lieutenant  Plummer  upon  this  subject.  They  are  very  earnest 
ill  their  desire  for  this  extension. 

The  accent  has  also  asked  that  the  Damon  farm,  which  is  near  the  school  and  is 
needed  for  garden  and  agricultural  purposes,  be  purchased.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  desirability  of  the  purchase,  particularly  if  this  school  should  be  enlarged 
ai.d  made  an  industrial  training  school.  The  land  is  fertile  and  artificially  well 
watered.  To  improve  the  water  system  for  the  agency  Lientenant  Plummer  had 
nearly  completed  the  excavation  in  the  rock  of  a  huge  tank  with  eapaoity  of  d0,000 
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gallons.  It  is  sitnated  on  the  side  of  the  mesa  at  an  elevation  of  150  feet  aboTe 
the  plain  npon  which  the  buildings  are  sitnated.  From  the  well  which  he  ia  dig- 
ging at  the  foot  of  tlie  hill  he  proposes  to  force  the  water  to  the  elevated  t<ank. 

In  case  the  well  does  not  supply  suthcient  water  he  will  ase  it  as  a  reservoir,  con- 
veying to  it  some  of  the  water  which  comes  from  np  the  canyon  and  which  is  now 
conveyed  past  the  well  in  a  ditch  to  the  valley  below,  where  it  is  nsed  for  irrigat- 
ing purposes.  His  plans  seemed  eminently  practical  and  inexpensive,  for  his  purpose 
was  to  use  an  old,  castaway,  but  still  good,  portabl  eengine  and  boiler,  whereby  to 
obtain  power  to  elevate  the  water  to  the  tank  upon  the  hillside.  Coal  can  be  had  on 
the  reservatiou  at  a  diKtance  of  only  8  miles. 

A  visit  to  the  warehouse  where  are  the  school  supplies  was  made  and  the  mer- 
chandise inspected.  Scarce  any  complaint  was  heard ;  none  except  in  such  minor 
matters  as  in  colors  and  quality  of  ^oods  for  girls*  wear,  and  patent  bnttousfor  boys' 
trousers.  It  was  exceedingly  gratifying  to  learn  that  there  was  little  or  no  sickness 
among  the  scholars,  who  seemed  happy  and  very  much  attached  to  the  superintend- 
ent, Miss  Morritt,  and  the  agent,  Lieutenant  Plummer.  The  corps  of  teacners  were 
unusually  good,  being  ladies  of  experience  and  character,  who  were  working  together 
in  harmony  and  in  the  right  spirit.  The  Methodists  have  a  pastor  here  who  con- 
ducts a  religions  service  Sabbath  evenings  in  the  school  hall.  In  addition  to  his 
other  duties  he  is  to  be  employed  by  Engineer  Vincent,  as  an  assistant^  to  look  after 
the  Qovemment  property,  tools,  etc.,  used  in  developing  irrigation. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  ALBUQUKRQX7K. 

This  school  is  situated  about  2  miles  from  the  city,  upon  a  level  piece  of  fertile 
land  which  has  the  advantage  of  abundant  water  for  irrigating  purposes.  It  is  a 
well-arranged  plant  consisting  of  many  buildings,  all  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
gronnds,  were  kept  in  good  order  and  condition.  Originally  the  buildings  were  pur- 
chased from  the  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  main- 
tained here  a  large  and  successful  school,  having  a  contract  with  the  Government. 
At  request  of  Commissioner  Morgan  the  property  was  turned  over  to  the  Indian 
Office,  since  which  time  it  has  increased  somewhat  and  become  one  of  the  large 
training  schools.  Special  Agent  John  Lane  has  been  in  charge  for  several  months, 
and  has  kept  the  standard  high ;  he  was  anticipating  being  relieved  shortly,  as  Mr. 
Avery,  the  new  superintendent,  was  daily  expected. 

The  Albuquerque  school  suffers  from  lack  of  drainage  more  than  from  any  other 
one  thing.  It  is  a  somewhat  difficult  problem  for  an  ordinary  mind  to  grasp,  the 
ground  being  quite  level,  rendering  necessary  the  employment  of  power  to  raise  the 
sewerage,  should  the  plan  be  adopted  of  causing;  it  to  liow  into  a  reservoir.  Colonel 
Lane,  the  agent,  was  giving  much  thought  to  the  general  question,  as  he  saw  the 
importance  of  successfully  solving  the  problem. 

Upon  the  school  roll  were  the  names  of  283  scholars,  all  of  whom  were  present 
except  2. 

There  was  a  general  appearance  of  happiness  and  contentment  on  the  part  of  the 
youth  and  young  people,  which  is  always  pleasing  to  see  at  an  Indian  school.  The 
visits  to  cliiss  rooms,  although  not  of  extended  duration,  showed  that  the  scholars 
were  doing  well.  In  one  class  room,  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  teacher  (a  tempo- 
rary vacancy),  one  of  the  scholars,  a  Pima  girl,  was  instructing  the  scholars,  some  of 
whom  were  larger  and  older  than  she,  but  she  was  doing  the  work  with  dignity  and 
ability.  In  fact  there  were  two  Pima  girls  acting  as  teachers  with  much  satisfac- 
tion. They  were  educated  at  the  Presbyterian  school  at  Sacaton,  Ariz.  It  was 
also  gratifying  to  meet  several  young  men  who  were  equally  competent  to  teach 
industrial  branchs — these  Pueblo  or  Pima  Indians — two  were  in  the  shoe  shop  and 
one  in  the  harness  shop.  There  were  19  employees  under  the  acting  agent.  Mr. 
Lane  had  reduced  the  force  somewhat  through  consolidating  the  positions  of  indus- 
trial teachers  and  disciplinarian,  also  the  positions  of  farmer  and  engineer. 

We  saw  evidences  of  good  work  in  the  kitchen,  bakery,  harness  shop,  shoe  shop, 
tailor  shop,  and  dressmaking  room.  What  little  we  saw  of  the  farm  work  was 
favorable,  although  we  did  not  make  careful  inspection.  There  is  a  large  accumu- 
lation of  tine  harness  which  ought  to  be  turned  into  money.  The  office  has  sent 
word  to  sell  at  auction,  but  the  agent  had  a  feeling  that  it  might  be  unwise  to  offer 
so  many  sets  in  such  a  small  place  as  Albuquerque.  They  might  be  sold  to  better 
advantage  at  Kansas  City  or  some  other  large  phice.  The  farmer  keeps  16  boys  at 
work  and  has  12  hired  out  to  local  farmers.  The  dormitories  were  clean  and  fresh 
and  the  conduct  at  the  tables  and  in  marching  to  and  from  the  dining  room  was  good. 
Only  one  sick  with  a  serious  trouble  (pulmonary),  and  she  was  at  the  table,  showings 
that  she  was  not  very  ill.  We  saw  quite  a  numl)er  who  were  well  along  in  years 
and  who  possibly  ought  to  make  room  for  others — men  g^own — rather  unusnal.  A 
prosperous  school  with  a  good  teaching  corps. 
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BAMTA  FE  NORMAL  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Practically  nothing  has  heen  done  here  in  the  way  of  instruction  during  the  school 
year.  Supervisor  Col.  Thomas  M.  Joues,  who  came  last  Septemher,  expects  to  be 
appointed  superintendent  on  July  I  and  Mrs.  Jones  to  be  made  matron.  The  scholars 
were  transferred  mostly  to  the  school  at  Fort  Lewis  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Jones. 
He  expects  that  some  of  them  will  be  sent  back  at  the  beginning  of  next  school  year. 
The  plan  seems  to  have  been  to  make  this  a  normal  training  school.  I  am  not  sure 
as  to  why  the  plans  have  been  changed,  but  the  proposition  now  is  to  have  a  normal 
school,  an  industrial  training  school,  and  a  primary  school,  with  kindergarten  instruc- 
tion, all  under  one  roof.  Tnere  evidently  was  a  misunderstanding  last  autumn,  for 
some  few  advanced  scholars  came  who  have  been  waiting  many  months  for  studies  to 
begin.  There  are  40  Indian  children  and  young  men  and  women  here,  of  whom  per- 
haps half  came  for  the  normal  course.  A  number  of  the  young  men  were  doing  good 
work  upon  the  substantial  picket  fence  which  Colonel  Jones  was  having  put  up 
along  the  front  of  the  grounds. 

We  met  two  intelligent-looking  Omaha  Indian  girls  who  came  last  September  and 
who  have  been  unable  to  accomplish  anything  during  the  school  year.  There  is  but 
one  teacher,  and  she  only  recently  arrived.  Miss  Anna  Egan,  who  ranks  high  as  a 
kindergarten  teacher.  W  e  also  met  the  blacksmith,  who  acts  as  disciplinarian.  The 
new  plan  contemplates  clothing  the  boys  in  a  uniform.  The  seamstress  was  employ- 
ing some  of  the  girls.  The  plant  is  of  large  proportions  and  worthy  of  the  great 
United  States  Government.  The  laundry  may  be  pronounced  perfect.  Plenty  of 
water  for  the  buildings  and  for  irrigating  purposes. 

If  the  Indian  Office  contemplates  training  and  preparing  Indian  young  men  and 
women  for  the  work  of  teaching  in  Indian  schools — and  it  is  an  experiment  worth 
trying,  in  my  judgment — this  is  an  admirable  place  where  to  make  the  effort.  I  hope 
it  may  be  a  great  success. 

The  climate  is  healthful,  the  buildings  are  spacious  and  well  arranged  for  light 
and  ventilation,  and  the  106  acres  of  land  is  ample  for  farming  pursuits. 

The  second  of  the  series  of  institutes  arranged  by  Dr.  Heilman.  for  superintend ents, 
teachers,  and  other  employees  in  the  Indian  service,  is  to  be  held  here  from  July  9  to 
July  14.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  were  arranging  to  accommodate  the  euests  and  were 
doing  all  within  their  power  to  make  the  occasion  a  thoroughly  prontable  one;  they 
were  quite  enthusiastic  over  the  favorable  outlook. 

RAMONA  SCHOOL,  SANTA  FB. 

Professor  Chase,  the  superintendent  and  manager,  was  absent,  therefore  we  were 
unable  to  consult  him.  Mrs.  Chase  did  us  the  honor  of  making  us  acquainted  with 
the  work.  She  informed  us  that  Mr.  Chase  was  in  the  East  soliciting  funds  for  the 
school.  The  grounds  are  just  outside  of  the  city,  upon  an  elevation,  and  contain 
16  acres.  There  are  69  scholars,  27  boys  and  42  girls.  Professor  Chase  has  a  con- 
tract with  the  Government  for  64  scholars  at  $125  per  annum  each.  Ages  of  the 
scholars  6  to  16,  two  being  over  16.  It  might  be  called  a  family  school,  for  schol- 
ars, teachers,  and  the  family  of  Professor  Chase  are  necessarily  thrown  together  as 
one,  because  of  lack  of  room.  The  children  do  the  housework,  half  working  and 
half  studying. 

The  accommodations  are  insufficient  for  so  large  a  number.  One  building  is  of 
brick  and  is  fairly  well  adapted  to  school  purposes ;  the  other  one  is  rented  from  a 
Boston  gentleman,  and  is  situated  upon  land  adjoining  the  school  property ;  it  is  a 
frame  structure  and  not  what  is  needed ;  in  fact,  it  is  ill  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  used.  A  new  and  large  structure  is  in  contemplation,  however,  and  a 
number  of  the  boys  were  hard  at  work  upon  adjoining  property  engaged  in 
nrickmaking.  This  work  is  being  done  upon  shares,  Professor  Chase  having  made 
arrangements  with  a  firm  to  do  the  work  m  this  way.  The  clay  bed  is  a  good  one ; 
the  distance  to  the  site  where  the  new  edifice  vnll  stand  is  not  many  rods,  so  the 
brick  for  the  structure  can  not  cost  much  delivered  at  the  place  needed.  For  a  year 
Professor  Chase  has  had  full  charge,  and  evidently  it  has  kept  him  hard  at  work  to 
maintain  the  institution.  Indications  pointed  to  a  lack  of  money,  and  things  gen- 
erally were  not  in  as  good  order  as  one  could  have  wished,  and  yet  the  scholars 
seemed  happy  and  contented;  saw  some  thirty  in  the  recitation  room,  saw  a  good 
many  girls  in  the  sewing  room,  and  others  at  various  occupations. 

The  teachers  and  helpers  were  not  numerous  and  had  a  good  deal  to  attend  to. 
They  were  as  follows:  Miss  Burger,  teacher:  Miss  Hosmer,  assistant  matron:  Mrs. 
Landon,  seamstress,  and  Miss  Aldrich  in  tne  cooking  department.  The  scholars 
were  from  various  places;  4  recently  came  from  the  normal  school,  as  they  were  not 
wanted  there  (so  we  were  informed) ;  a  large  number  were  from  Laguna  (Pueblo), 
being  transferred  from  a  Presbyterian  school,  which  had  been  closed;  others  were 
from  the  Santa  Clara  and  Namb^  Pueblos ;  7  were  San  Carlos  Apaches.  The  Ramona 
school  is  well  known  in  the  Eastern  States,  it  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
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Gongre^tional  Churoh,  receiving  from  the  American  Missionary  ABBociation  some 
of  tne  lands  necessary  for  its  support.  The  property  is  now  held  by  the  trustees  of 
the  University  of  New  Mexico,  ex- Governor  Prince  being  president  of  the  board,  and 
is  independent  t>f  all  denominations. 

ANADABKO. — KIOWA8  AND  COMANCHB8. 

As  one  enters  the  Indian  Territory  fh>m  the  south  by  the  Rock  Island  Railroad, 
which  runs  from  north  to  south  through  the  Territory,  and  near  the  line  separating 
it  from  Oklahoma,  he  passes  into  the  land  belonging  to  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit  two  members  of  the  Dawes  Commission  were  holding  meetiugs 
and  discussing  with  the  people  plans  for  the  extinguishing  of  their  rights  and  for 
the  settlement  of  the  great  question  of  the  opening  up  of  their  lands  to  the  public. 
It  is  a  momentous  question  with  many  points  to  be  considered,  for  many  and  varied 
interests  are  involved.  The  subject  of  the  opening  of  these  lands  was  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  all  whom  we  met,  and  all  were  eager  for  definite  information.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  100,000  people  within  the  limits  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 
Possibly  this  is  an  overestimate,  but  there  is  a  large  number  of  people  living  and 
working  within  the  limits  of  this  Indian  nation,  virtually  without  law  and  without 
schools  for  their  children ;  they  are  occupying  houses  erected  upon  sites  which  they 
do  notown,  and  are  hedged  in  and  restricted  because  of  force  of  circumstances  beyond 
their  control.  It  is  true  that  they  are  within  tl;e  bounds  of  the  little  Chickasaw 
Nation  without  legal  right,  and  yet  who  can  say  it  is  not  wise  that  tbey  have  come, 
for  they  are  running  the  railroa^ls  and  developing  towns  and  cities  which  are  in  the 
near  future  to  be  centers  of  industry. 

What  is  true  as  to  the  value  of  the  lands  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  is  equally 
true  of  the  land  of  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Wichitas,  which  adjoins  on  the 
westward.  The  pressure  for  the  opening  of  these  lands  is  almost  equally  great,  but 
I  very  much  hope  that  the  work  of  surveying  and  allotting  the  laud"^  will  not  be 
forced,  and  that  the  work  will  be  carefully  guarded  against  such  practices  as 
obtained  when  the  work  was  undertaken  and  carried  out  among  their  neighbors, 
the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes.  The  Indians  are  still  depending  upon  the  rations 
issued  by  the  Government,  and  will  not  do  much  in  the  way  of  self-support  until 
forced  to  it. 

The  agent  at  Anadarko,  Lieut.  Maury  Nichols,  U.  S.  A.,  is  a  young  man  without 
experience  in  dealing  with  Indians,  and  who  has  a  task  upon  his  hanus  which  might 
stagger  a  veteran  in  the  service.  He  has  3,700  ludiauB,  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and 
members  of  the  affiliated  tribes,  at  this  critical  time  in  tlieir  histor^^  to  guide  and 
instruct.  In  three  years  the  treaty  under  which  they  receive  supplies  expires; 
meantime  the  lands  are  being  allotted,  and  the  change  which  they  have  not  sought 
is  upon  them  with  all  that  it  implies.  At  this  time  little  real  work  is  being  done; 
on  issue  days  the  custom  still  prevails  of  letting  the  steers  loose  upon  the  plains, 
and  of  chasing  and  shooting  them;  a  weak  reminder  of  the  time  when  they  chased 
and  shot  the  buffalo  which  roamed  these  fertile  lands. 

School  work  is  being  prosecuted  by  the  Indian  Oflice  and  by  religious  societies 
with  considerable  success.  Probably  more  than  half  of  the  children  and  youth  of 
school  age  were  enrolled  in  some  school.  Omitting  the  school  of  the  Presbyterians 
(now  very  small  because  of  the  destruction  by  tire  of  their  main  building)  there  are 
eight  others,  of  which  four  are  Government  reservation  boarding  schools,  and  the 
remainder  mi.ssionary  schools  of  different  denominations.  Fully  400  are  enrolled  in 
the  said  schools.  The  only  one  visited  was  the  Riverside  School,  2  miles  from  the 
agency  across  the  Ouachita  River,  and  located  upon  its  beautiful  banks.  The  school 
is  overcrowded,  having  65  scholars,  who  are  Wichitas,  Caddos,  and  from  the  afhliated 
tribes  located  hereabouts.  Mr.  George  L.  Pigg,  the  superiutendi'nt,  has  sent  to  the 
Commissioner  plans  with  estimates  for  another  building,  to  be  used  as  a  dormitory 
for  girls;  also  estimates  for  the  removal  of  the  dwelling  where  the  superintendent 
resides  to  a  spot  nearer  the  Hchool.  It  seems  desirable  to  enlarge  accommodations 
here,  as  there  is  abundant  room  and  sufficient  scholars;  the  matter  of  the  removal 
of  the  superintendent's  residence  is  not  imi)ortant,  but  as  it  is  inexpensive  probably 
it  would  be  well  to  do  it. 

I  think  I  can  truthfull3'  say  that  the  present  school  building,  which  is  domitory, 
schoolroom,  etc.,  was  in  better  order  and  condition  than  any  ever  before  visiteJl. 
The  girls*  sitting  room  was  esi)ecially  attractive.  The  matron  seemed  well  adapted 
to  the  place.  Two  teachers  are  giving  instruction  in  school.  They  ask  for  a  kinder- 
garten teacher.  One  hundred  acres  are  under  cultivativation,  the  work  being  mostly 
done  by  the  boys.  'The  girls  attend  to  the  usual  duties  of  such  schools.  Before 
leaving  the  agency  I  went  through  the  warehouse  to  inspect  the  merchandise  stored 
there.  The  first  thing  noticeable  was  the  large  pile  of  bacon,  cut  into  pieces,  weigh- 
ing perhaps  2  pounds  each,  which  were  to  be  issued  upon  the  following  day  in  lieu 
of  beef,  supplies  of  which  had  run  out  under  the  old  contractj  and  the  new  one  had 
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not  yet  begun  to  operate ;  it  was  an  nnattractive  sight,  and  the  Indians  have  no  fond- 
ness for  it.  Very  little  complaint  was  made  with  the  quality  of  supplies  furnished 
under  contracts  made  by  the  Commissioner,  none  of  sufficient  importance  to  notice. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Special  Inspector  Able,  who  had  come  to  investi- 
gate the  matter  of  the  removal  of  an  individual  from  the  reservation  by  the  agent. 
He  was  awaiting  further  instructions  from  Washington,  as  the  man  was  back  and 
he  was  informed  the  matter  was  compromised.  It  seems  a  peculiar  way  of  proceed- 
ing, and  so  thought  the  inspector.  The  agent  is  finding  more  or  less  difficulties  in 
his  way,  but  he  is  young  and  inexperienced. 

CUEYENNES  AND  ARAPAHOSS,   DARLINGTON^  OKLA. 

The  impression  prevails  among  the  friends  of  the  Indian  in  the  East  that  the  work 
of  allotting  the  lands  to  these  tribes  was  prematurely  done,  and  has  been  attended 
by  circumstances  more  or  less  unfortunate.  It  is  thought  that  these  people  were 
not  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  given  their  allotments  and  told  to  go  to  work:  also, 
that  signatures  to  the  petition  requesting  it  were  not  all  genuine;  that  certain  sig- 
natures were  placed  upon  the  paper  by  fraud,  and  that  there  was  collusion  between 
certain  white  men  and  certain  Indians  where  money  was  used ;  also,  that  the  price 
paid  for  the  surplus  land  by  the  Government  was  far  too  low,  considering  its  value. 
These  are  grave  charges,  but  doubtless  are  true,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  there  has  been  great  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 

One  of  the  worst  features  about  it  is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  earnest  men 
amongthe  whites  who  were  engaged  in  persuading  the  Indians  to  sign  and  who  argued 
them  to  accept  the  nominal  sum  offered  for  the  surplus  land  by  the  commissioners 
who  acted  for  the  Government  were  men  who  had  been  regarded  as  real  friends  of 
the  Indians.  Some  of  the  Indians  were  overpersuaded  by  these  supposed  friends,  and 
therefore  signed.  Not  getting  sufficient  signatures  in  this  way,  other  methods  were 
adopted  which  were  dishonest.  It  was  thus  the  work  was  carried  through.  They 
w^ere  made  the  victims  of  a  gigantic  scheme,  whereby  they  relinquished  their  surplus 
land  for  40  cents  per  acre,  accepting  part  in  cash,  while  the  remainder  was  invested 
and  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  Treasury  Depai*tment.  But  even  in  the  cash  payment 
there  was  another  grievance;  the  sum  of  ^7,500  was  held  back  and  paid  over  to 
certain  white  men,  who  claimed  that  they  were  entitled  to  it  as  agents  who  had 
been  employed  by  the  Indians  to  get  the  transaction  through.  Preposterous  as  this 
may  seem,  it  was  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  agent  now  in  control,  Capt.  Albert  E.  Woodson, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  making  a  strong  effort  to  get  the  latter  wrong  corrected.  He  is  being 
aided  by  Captain  Lee,  who  was  formerly  an  agent  here.  I  append  a  copy  of  an 
appeal  made  to  President  Cleveland  and  sent  to  him  in  February  of  this  year. 
Captain  Woodson  is  devoting  himself  with  untiring  assiduity  to  the  service  of  these 
Indians  and  is  endeavoring  to  make  the  best  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances  and 
to  correct  the  evils  so  far  as  possible.  He  is  making  a  special  effort  to  get  them 
upon  their  allotments,  but  is  not  meeting  with  much  success  so  far,  as  they  are  still 
living  in  camps,  while  the  tribal  relations  are  as  strong  as  ever  and  their  chiefs  are 
exercising  as  much  influence  as  heretofore.  In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how 
many  wefe  living  upon  their  allotments,  the  agent  replied  very  few;  in  answer  to 
the  question  as  to  how  many  were  doing  work  upou  their  laud,  the  agent  said  that 
perhaps  two-thirds  were  doing  more  or  less  of  such  work.  As  the  treaty  under 
which  they  draw  clothing  and  supplies  expires  in  three  years,  the  agent  is  laboring 
early  and  late  to  warn  them  to  be  ready  against  the  time  when  their  rations  will  be 
cut  off". 

Of  course  they  have  no  house  upou  their  allotment,  no  fence  around  their  quarter 
section,  no  sod  broken  for  tillage,  except  in  an  exceedingly  small  way;  no  horses 
heavy  enough  for  such  severe  work,  and  usually  no  plow  or  other  farm  implements. 
Some  are  asking  the  agent  for  houses,  but  at  this  time  the  Government  is  not  erect- 
ing houses  for  the  Indians.  Of  farming  tools,  many  have  been  given  out  during  the 
treaty  years,  but  they  have  been  careless  with  them,  and  many  have  been  stolen  by 
their  neighbors,  the  whites.  Twice  a  month,  when  the  supplies  are  issued,  all  the 
Indians  go  to  the  issue  stations.  This  opportunity  is  embraced  by  characterless  whites 
to  seize  upon  such  things  as  they  need  which  are  lying  around ;  trees  are  cut  for 
fence  posts,  plows  are  "  borrowed''  and  seldom  returned.  In  fact,  the  Indian,  with  his 
careless  habits,  is  the  prey  to  the  more  energetic  neighbor.  The  agent  filled  my 
ears  with  recitals  of  the  woes  to  wbieh  the  poor  red  man  is  subject  through  these 
ways.  In  selecting  land  the  Indian  wisely  chose  plat«  near  the  springs  of  water  or 
he  took  the  wooded  portion,  leaving  the  dry  and  treeless  parts  for  the  homesteader. 
When  the  latter  comes  he  preys  upon  his  neighbor;  he  needs  posts  for  a  wire  fence, 
which  he  sees  he  can  secure  from  the  land  of  the  Indian,  so  he  watches  his  oppor- 
tunity to  cut  and  haul  the  same.  Sometimes  this  work  is  done  at  night  and  sometimes 
during  the  absence  of  the  Indian  at  the  issue  station. 
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The  tLf^ent  is  about  to  establish  five  new  issue  stations.  There  are  now  four; 
formerly  there  were  three,  so  that  the  Indians  will  not  have  to  i;o  so  far  for  their 
supplies ;  thus  they  will  not  be  so  loog  absent  from  their  homes.  He  is  also  plaiiniog 
to  open  repair  shops  here  and  there.  At  present  there  is  only  one,  and  this  one  is  at 
the  agency,  necessitating  long  journeys  on  the  part  of  those  who  live  at  a  distance, 
taking  much  time,  just  ior  some  trifling  and  yet  necessary  repair.  The  agent  has 
done  a  wine  thing  in  subdividing  what  was  once  the  reservation.  He  has  made  nine 
districts,  over  each  of  which  he  has  placed  a  farmer  whose  business  it  is  to  look 
after  and  help  the  Indian.  He  desires  to  subdivide  still  further  and  appoint  more 
farmers  if  the  Commissioner  approves.  There  is  a  well-organized  Indian  police,  but 
the  agent  keeps  many  of  the  men  out,  as  he  will  have  no  Indians  loafing  about  the 
agency.  I  think  I  was  never  at  an  agency  where  I  saw  so  few  Indians  hanging 
about  in  a  listless  manner;  in  fact  there  were  none.  We  spent  most  of  one  after- 
noon in  a  conference  with  three  prominent  leaders  among  these  tribes,  Chief  Young 
Whirlwind,  Rising  Elk,  and  Medicine  Crazy,  in  discussing  Captain  Woodson's  plan, 
which  meets  the  approval  of  the  Indian  Office,  for  carrying  out  the  ''lands  in  sev- 
eralty'' law  in  fact  ss  well  as  in  theory. 

Under  the  treaty  whereby  they  accepted  lands  in  severalty,  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  received  a  quarter  section,  and  also  received  from  the  proceeds  oi  the  sale 
to  the  (government  of  tbe  remainder  a  cash  payment.  This  cash  payment  was  of 
little  real  value  to  the  people,  as  it  was  unwisely  used.  Over  and  above  this  cash 
payment  there  was  left  $1,000,000,  which  the  Government  holds,  paying  interest 
semiannually,  and  which  brings  them  in  a  little  ready  money.  The  proposition  is 
that  the  Indians  petition  Congress  to  pass  an  act  permitting  them  to  use  a  portioB 
of  this  reserve  fund  for  the  erection  of  dwelling  houses  upon  the  allotted  section 
which  they  chose  for  their  homes,  to  fence  the  selected  quarter  section,  in  the  break- 
ing up  of  forty  acres  of  land,  in  the  purchase  of  cooking  and  farming  utensils,  in 
the  purchase  of  a  cow,  hens,  etc. 

In  other  words,  using  a  portion  of  their  reserve  in  a  practical  way  whereby  they 
will  have  a  house  to  live  in  when  forced  out  of  the  camps  and  have  some  fmits  of 
the  soil  growing  for  use  when  the  rations  cease.  The  details  are  not  all  given,  but 
if  the  Indians  will  accept  the  plan  and  ask  for  it,  and  if  Congress  grants  i>ermission 
and  Captain  Woodson  is  here  to  carry  it  into  execution,  I  sincerely  believe  that  the 
question  of  landing  the  Indian  in  his  own  house  upon  his  allotment  and  getting  him 
at  work  will  be  solved  so  far  as  the  Cheyeunes  and  Arapahoes  are  concerned.  The 
plan  has  many  attractive  features  and  was  carefully  discussed.  It  was  received 
with  reasonable  attention. 

The  conferees  were  requested  to  talk  it  up  among  their  neighbors,  asking  all  to 
consider  it  and  be  ready  lor  the  calling  of  a  lar^je  conference  at  an  early  day.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  if  I  were  in  their  places,  after  having  been  deceived 
so  many  times,  I  would  be  very  slow  to  accept  any  propositions  from  the  white  man. 

It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  listened  to  a  detailed  statement  of  Captain 
Woodson's  plan  of  issuing  the  live  beeves  and  of  the  mode  of  slaughtering  and  dress- 
ing them  for  use.  It  is  a  thoroughly  hinnane,  proper,  and  businesslike  way  of  doing 
the  work,  and  so  different  from  the  old  way  of  letting  the  animals  loose  upon  the 
plain  and  shooting  them  as  they  formerly  shot  the  bnfl'alo.  So  notorious  did  it 
become  that  people  flocked  in  upon  issue  days  to  witness  the  sight.  The.^  came  in 
great  numbers  and  from  long  distances;  but  it  is  all  changed  now.  I  visited  the 
great  warehouse  and  inspected  the  goods  which  come  from  the  purchasing  agencies 
with  satisfaction,  for  I  heard  little  complaint  and  saw  little  that  points  to  fraud  in 
fulfilling  contracts. 

The  buildings  and  property  at  Darlington  are  kept  in  excellent  order  and  Captain 
Woodson  has  improved  the  general  appearance  by  painting  fences  and  grading  the 
roads,  and  in  other  ways,  so  that  the  village  is  very  cleanly  and  presentable. 

segkk's  colony. 

Soger's  colony,  so  called,  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  feature  in  a  visit  to  the 
Cheyeunes  and  Arapahoes.  The  scho(d,  which  is  the  central  point  and  where  John 
H.  Soger  lives,  is  60  miles  or  more  southwesterly  from  the  agency  at  Darlington,  and 
is  approached  by  carriage  or  by  stage  from  Minco,  on  the  Kock  Island  Railroad,  driv- 
ing fully  50  miles  westward.  My  route  was  by  stage  in  going;  the  return  was  made 
with  the  clerk,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Professor  Meserve,  using  Mr.  Soger's  team. 

Mr.  Seger  is  a  genius  in  the  Indian  service,  small  of  stature,  without  the  advantage 
of  schools  in  his  early  days,  yet  T>osse8sed  of  characteristics  which  have  made  him  a 
remarkable  character  in  the  work  to  which  he  has  given  nearly  all  of  his  life.  A 
modest,  unpretentious  man,  yet  wherever  he  has  beea  employed  he  has  left  an 
impress  for  good  which  has  been  lasting.  The  secret  of  his  success  is  his  unselfish 
life  among  the  people  for  which  he  has  lived.  He  has  given  himself  unreservedly  to 
them  and  won  their  confidence  in  a  remarkable  manner;  except  he  had  it,  he  never 
could  have  succeeded  in  the  work  he  accomplished  in  drawing  off  from  the  agency 
Mid  from  about  the  reservation  the  restless  and  uneasy  ones  to  a  point  he  selected. 
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and  there  controlling  them  for  a  series  of  yenrs.  The  work  was  undertaken  the  time 
when  Captiiin  Lee  was  the  agent,  and  was  done  at  his  solicitation.  Soger  started 
with  150  Indians.  They  located  in  the  region  near  where  the  school  now  is,  which 
is  situated  on  a  beantiful  grove  called  Seger's  Glen,  with  its  wonderful  spring  of 
delicious  water. 

The  place  was  made  one  of  the  three  Issue  stations  and  because  an  important  center. 
From  the  150  who  came  at  first  the  ** colony"  has  grown  to  600;  not  that  thej'  are 
located  in  or  around  a  common  center,  for  such  is  not  the  tact,  but  those  who  live  in 
the  general  neighborhood  consider  themselves  as  belonging  to  the  so-called  "  colony." 
What  has  made  it  more  of  a  center  is  the  fact  that  Commissioner  Morgan  established 
a  reservation  boarding  school  here  over  which  he  made  Mr.  Soger  superintendent. 
The  edifice  is  of  brick,  which  were  made  upon  the  premises;  it  is  spacious  and 
modern,  and  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  glen.  Sixty-five  Indian  children  are 
here  receiving  instruction.  The  school  is  full,  with  no  absentees,  and  accommoda- 
tions are  needed  for  more  scholars. 

Mr.  Seger  is  very  anxious  for  another  building,  as  he  is  desirous  of  doubling  the 
capacity  of  the  school,  there  being  about  140  children  of  school  age  in  the  ''colonv." 

Seger  never  spares  himself  and  takes  hold  of  all  kinds  of  work,  working  with  his 
hands  as  well  as  with  his  head.  He  is  planning  to  manage  a  large  enterprise  at 
small  expense  to  the  Government.  He  is  eminently  a  practical  man  and  studies  to 
success  in  all  lines.  Everyone  works,  the  staff,  the  teachers,  the  scholars,  each  in 
his  own  department,  or  out  of  his  department  if  his  services  are  wanted ;  they  follow 
the  example  of  their  leader.  The  school  was  only  opened  January  11,  1893,  and 
although  the  discipline  is  not  as  good  as  it  might  be,  yet  the  children  have  made 
great  progress,  when  it  is  considered  that  not  one  child  could  speak  any  English 
when  they  came  less  than  a  year  and  a  half  prior  to  our  visit.  Four  full  sections  of 
laud  have  been  reserved  for  the  school  farm,  of  which  already  120  acres  are  under 
cultivation.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  breaking  up  the  laud,  clearing  the 
grove  from  the  underbrush,  erecting  buildingK,  and  developing  a  water  system.  The 
spring  whence  the  water  comes  is  invaluable  and  is  situated  in  a  cleft  near  the 
house,  from  which  it  is  elevated  by  a  windmill  to  a  tank  and  distributed  over  the 
grounds  and  through  the  buildings.  In  the  wonderful  glen  are  twenty  or  more 
varieties  of  trees,  specimens  of  which  were  taken  to  the  World's  Fair  last  year.  So 
far  as  possible  the  services  of  the  Indians  are  used  in  all  kinds  of  employment.  Six 
are  under  pay  as  assistants  in  various  capacities  about  the  school,  and  all  are  mak- 
ing good  records.  Two  were  taken  from  camp  where  they  had  returned  after  their 
school  days  were  over. 

One  had  been  four  years  in  camp  since  leaving  Haskell  Institnte;  she  and  her  ai^ 
ter,  who  was  two  ^ears  in  camp  after  leaving  school,  are  doing  well  as  seamstresses. 

It  was  a  refutation  of  the  charge  that  scholars  who  on  their  return  home  and  again 
become  what  is  called  "  blanket  Indians  '*  are  never  after  good  for  anything.  These 
girls  were  doing  well,  earning  money,  which  they  were  saving  and  part  of  which 
Mr.  Seger  has  invested  for  them  in  cows.  It  was  delightful  to  see  the  existing  har- 
mony among  the  employees,  who  were  interested  beyond  the  money  compensation  in 
the  success  of  the  work  committed  to  their  care.  Kecently  a  new  farmer  came  to 
supersede  the  one  then  at  work ;  he  remained  a  few  days,  looking  over  the  field, 
taking  note  of  what  was  being  done.  His  conclusion  was  that  he  was  not  as  well 
5tted  for  the  place  as  the  man  whom  he  was  to  supersede ;  he  therefore  wrote  to  the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  whom  the  appointment  came,  express- 
ing thanks  for  the  kind  consideration  shown,  but  declining  the  place  and  commend- 
ing the  man  who  was  holding  the  position  and  so  successfully  doing  the  work.  A 
strong  and  concerted  eflbrt  was  likewise  being  made  to«supplant  Charles  L.  Davis,  the 
efhcient  clerk.  Probably  the  effort  will  not  be  successful.  It  would  be  an  unfor- 
tunate thing  for  the  work,  as  he  is  a  man  of  versatile  talents  and  the  one  person  upon 
whom  Mr.  Seger  depends.  Professor  Meserve,  who  was  visiting  the  school  in  the 
interest  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  joined  with  myself  in  a  letter  to  the  Hon- 
orable Secretarv,  stating  the  facts  and  requesting  that  both  the  clerk  and  farmer  be 
continued  here. 

ARAPAHOB  SCHOOL. 

Among  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  are  five  schools:  the  Seger  school,  the 
Arapahoe  school  at  the  agency,  the  Cheyenne  school,  3  miles  away  from  the  agency, 
the  Mennonite  school,  likewise  at  the  agency,  and  the  Mennonite  school  at  Canton- 
ment.    The  scholars  in  attendance  ijumb(?r  350. 

Seger  school 65 

Arapahoe  school 110 

Cheyenne  school 110 

Mennonite  at  the  agency 17 

Mennonite  at  Cantonment,  about 50 

Total ^ 
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The  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  nnmber  3,300;  of  school  age  there  are  probably 
700;  in  other  words,  the  scnool  accommodations  are  e^ual  to  about  h^f  wnat  they 
should  be.  The  Arapahoe  school  gave  evidence  of  being  under  good  management. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Dwire,  the  saperintendeut,  has  been  in  charge  four  years.  1  visited  «nd 
inspected  the  classes  and  was  gratified  at  the  recitations.  I  also  visited  and 
inspeeted  the  dormitories  with  satisfaction.     The  water  supply  is  good. 

This  school,  like  nearly  all  I  have  visited,  has  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  methods 
of  egress  from  the  sleeping  rooms  in  case  of  a  conflagration.  The  main  edifice  of  t^is 
place  has  been  erected  many  years  and  is  less  modern  than  those  more  lately  con* 
stmcted;  perhaps  it  was  this  fact  and  that  the  stairways  were  narrower  than  some, 
snggested  the  thoaglit  that  more  attention  should  be  given  this  subject.  One 
hundred  and  ten  acres  are  under  cultivation.  Scholars  do  the  customary  work  in 
the  kitchen,  sewing  room,  and  upon  the  farm.  The  school  was  started  in  1873-74. 
In  its  early  years  it  was  unsuccessful,  except  for  short  time  in  1878-79  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Soger,  and  following  him,  Mr.  Hutchinson.  Recently  it  has 
become  a  good  school.  Scarce  any  absentees.  As  usual,  Mr.  Soger  left  his  mark  in 
Tarious  improvements,  which  were  pointed  out.  The  beautiful  grove  of  Cottonwood 
trees  in  the  lawn  upon  which  the  buildings  face,  he  started,  though  discouraged  by 
nearly  everyone.    It  is  a  worthy  movement. 

CHEYENNE  SCHOOL. 

The  original  school  building  is  of  wood  and  was  erected  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Soger.  The  new,  large  building  (boy's  dormitory)  is  of  brick,  and  was  erected 
during  the  commisHionership  of  General  Morgan ;  the  school  site  is  upon  a  wooded 
ridge  near  the  railroad  track,  and  distant  3  miles  from  Darlington.  Here  is  a 
spring  of  delicious  water,  which  is  carefully  walled  in  and  so  kept  that  the  water  is 
not  polluted  in  anv  way.  So  much  is  thought  of  it  that  all  the  drinking  water  used 
at  Fort  Reno,  4  miles  or  more  away,  is  daily  drawn  from  here.  The  superintendent, 
Thomas  P.  Ullom,  and  his  corps  of  teachers,  are  all  young,  and  all  except  one  are 
civil-service  appointments.  Only  the  younger  children  were  in  the  class  rooms,  as 
the  school  work  was  practically  closed  for  the  school  year;  the  older  ones  were  at 
work  in  the  harvest  field  or  in  various  capacities  about  the  premises.  In  the  school 
room  of  Miss  Black  a  kindergarten  and  calistheuic  exercise  was  going  on,  improving 
to  voice  and  muscle ;  the  young  Indian  children  were  being  taught  to  speak  out  in 
full  tones  and  in  clear  English,  which  was  gratifying. 

In  the  rooms  of  the  seamstress  the  girls  were  preparing  the  material  for  rag  car- 
pets; great  rolls  were  ready  agaiust  the  time  for  weaving  to  begin.  Rag  carpet 
seemed  a  feature  in  this  school,  as  we  noticed  on  our  approach  to  the  buildings 
several  of  the  older  boys  hard  at  work  shaking  and  cleauing  thoni;  afterwards  roll- 
ing them  up  to  be  put  away  for  the  snnuuor.  Four  hundred  acres  under  cultivation, 
part  being  upon  shares — the  school  is  cultivating  205  acres.  The  superintendent 
spoke  of  the  boys  as  being  good  workers.  The  superintendent  spoke  in  unqualified 
terms  of  api)rol)ation  of  Paul  Good  Bear,  the  dinciplinarian,  an  Indian  who  was 
educated  at  Carlisle.  His  intlnence  over  tbo  boys  is  good  in  every  way.  He  leads 
rather  than  drives  them,  and  witlial  is  a  good  worker  on  the  farm,  working  wiiit 
and  inciting  the  boys. 

MENNONITE   SCHOOL. 

Tliis  school  is  located  at  the  agency,  in  a  grove  of  cottonwood  trees;  good  brick 
building,  with  an  extensive  garden;  capable  of  accommodating  40,  although  but  17 
were  enrolled;  a  missionary  enterprise,  support-ed  by  the  Meuuonito  Christians,  but 
drawing  certain  rations  and  8up])lie8  from  the  Government,  such  as  the  children 
would  be  entitled  to  under  the  treaty  were  they  living  at  home.  The  superintend- 
ent, Mr.  A.  S.  Votli,  is  tea<'her  and  "  all  hands,"  and  seemed  a  capable  and  worthy 
young  man.  He  had  seen  service  at  the  Cantonment  school  before  coming  here. 
The  recitations  of  the  scholars  were  creditable,  and  the  place  altogether  was  attrac- 
tive, but  why  they  have  so  small  an  attendance  I  could  not  understand,  as  there  are 
so  many  children  who  ought  to  be  in  school.  Possibly  there  may  be  some  reason 
which  was  not  divulged.  The  young  man  stated  that  more  were  expected  during 
next  school  year.  I  was  informed  that  the  attendance  has  averaged  small  for  sev- 
eral years. 

CIIILOCCO   SCHOOL. 

This  is'an  industrial  training  school;  scholars  in  attendance,  270;  capacity  since 
the  addition  of  the  new  buildings,  350.  Thoroughly  equipped  with  efficient  and 
experienced  teachers,  both  in  the  school  and  in  the  industrial  department,  presided 
over  by  B.  S.  Coppock,  superintendent.    Situated  in  Oklahoma,  immediately  on  the 
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Kansas  line,  6  miles  sonth  from  Arkansas  City^  Kans.  In  the  reservation  are  thirteen 
and  a  half  sections  (8,640  acres)  of  as  choice  farming  land  as  is  often  seen,  nearly 
all  of  which  is  available  for  cnltivation. 

Thoro  is  under  cultivation  about  one  section  (640  acres) ;  the  remainder  is  used 
for  hay-cuttiuff,  graziuji^,  etc.  Farming  is  done  upon  an  extensive  scale;  100  acres, 
are  in  corn,  100  in  wheat,  and  200  in  oats.  The  great  kitchen  garden  for  the  use  of 
the  school  is  luxuriant  in  its  growth  of  nearly  every  vegetable  for  the  table  known 
in  the  latitude.  The  orchard  of  peach  trees  presented  an  appearance  of  healthful- 
ness  and  thrift. 

Apple,  apricot,  nectarine,  pear,  and  other  young  trees  were  coming  forward  and 
will  soon  yield  abundant  fruit.  The  soil  is  kept  so  well  tilled  that  in  these  nurseries 
scarce  a  weed  was  to  be  seen. 

The  superintendent  informed  me  that  one  object  he  has  in  mind  in  developing 
these  nurseries  is  to  have  plenty  of  young  fruit  trees  of  the  choicest  varieties  for 
the  farms  of  the  scholars  when  they  make  their  homes  upon  their  allotments.  The 
work  upon  the  farm  is  largely  done  by  the  boys  under  the  supervision  of  the  farmer; 
they  are  good  workers  and  were  seen  in  all  directions,  handling  the  plow,  harvest- 
ing'the  wheat,  pulling  weeds  in  the  garden,  gathering  vegetables  for  the  table, 
milking  the  cows,  or  at  some  other  employment.  The  smaller  boys  were  in  the  class 
rooms. 

The  buildings  are  upon  a  grand  scale,  something  unequaled  in  appliances  for  the 
work  for  which  they  were  constructed.  The  material  used  in  ouilding  the  fine 
edifices  is  a  light-colored  stone  which  is  quarried  upon  the  farm ;  it  makes  a  beautiful 
structure,  and  the  architecture  of  the  two  which  were  completed  a  year  ago  and 
which  have  been  iu  use  meantime,  is  of  a  high  order.  The  internal  arrangement 
of  the  girl's  building  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  human  experience  has  devised  or  con- 
ceived. The  building  containing  class-rooms,  with  the  superb  auditorium  on  the 
up]>er  door,  is  a  model  in  every  respect.  The  building  in  which  is  the  great  kitchen 
and  dining  room  is  also  a  model  in  its  way — clean,  spacious,  well  ventilated  and 
comfortable. 

The  stable  for  the  horses,  as  well  as  the  immense  barn  for  hay  and  for  the  cattle, 
are  upon  a  grand  scale;  not  so  expensive,  but  large  and  convenient.  Everything  is 
planned  for  an  extensive  work,  and  yet  when  I  got  the  figures  as  the  cost  of  the 
structures  recently  fmished  they  seemed  small  to  one  familiar  with  the  cost  of 
putting  up  large  and  fine  buildings  in  the  East.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to 
sanitation,  so  that  the  health  of  scholars,  teachers,  and  employees  ought  to  be  good; 
this  work  is  not  yet  completed,  however.  One  feature  of  the  plan  consists  of  a 
furnace  with  a  large  and  tall  chimney,  where  is  burned  the  refuse,  etc.,  of  the  estab- 
lishment. The  building  used  for  hospital  purposes  is  a  marked  exception  to  Hie 
others;  it  is  an  old,  low,  frame  structure,  inferior  and  ill  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  used.  Requisition  has  gone  to  Washington  for  a  new  edifice,  which  I 
hope  may  be  granted.  Only  a  few  days  prior  to  our  visit  the  tall  chimney  connected 
with  the  kitchen  was  struck  by  lightning  and  a  good  deal  shattered.  Masons  were 
running  up  a  staging  preparatory  to  a  careful  examination  to  see  if  it  could  be 
repaired  or  if  it  must  come  down.  Fortunately,  though  shattered  and  apparently 
split,  it  did  not  fall;  had  it  fallen  it  would  have  crushed  the  kitchen  roof  and  might 
have  fallen  upon  the  hospital,  which  is  quite  near. 

Great  preparations  were  in  progress  for  the  closing  exercises  of  the  school,  which 
were  to  occur  within  a  few  days.  The  handiwork  of  the  girls  as  exhibited  in  the 
triumph  of  combination  in  lace  and  satin,  for  graduation  gowns,  was  worthy  their 
white  sisters ;  and  the  work  was  all  their  own.  We  saw  nothing  of  class  exercises, 
but  the  art  specimens  exhibited,  the  work  of  the  scholars,  was  superior. 

Work  and  progress  are  the  watchwords  here,  and  withal  there  is  a  moral  side: 
there  is  so  much  of  religious  and  Christian  influence  that  a  branch  Young  Men's  and 
a  branch  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  are  maintained. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Several  features  impressed  themselves  upon  my  mind  which  were  gratifying. 
Increased  eflicicucy  in  the  schools  I  mention  first,  a  higher  grade  of  teachers  as  a 
whole,  hotter  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  greater  regularity,  and  less 
absenteoisni.  Most  schools  visited  were  filled  to  their  limit,  and  some  were  over- 
crowded. I  visited  no  school  where  the  scholars  seemed  to  be  unhappy  or  discon- 
tented. 1  found  very  little  sickness,  and  only  one  who  was  seriously  so,  and  yet  she 
was  with  her  mates  at  the  supper  table,  but  was  suffering  from  pulmonary  trouble. 
More  of  the  children  were  learning  to  work  on  the  farm,  and  there  was  improvement 
in  that  work. 

The  tribes  visited  this  summer  had  had  less  intercourse  with  the  whites,  so  that  the 
scholars  were  mostly  full-bloods  and  were  freer  from  the  evils  which  contact  with 
low  whites  imparts.    Much  can  be  sMd  in  favor  of  oivil-Bervice  appointment t^sc^^ 
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I  am  more  and  more  satisAod  with  the  working  of  the  law,  and  advocate  its  tarthet 
extension.  Thin  is  the  result  of  observation,  for  I  have  cuuie  gradually  and  throngh 
experience  to  favor  its  application  in  tlie  school  service.  One  superintendent  whom 
I  met,  a  civil-service  niun,  was  successful  as  a  teacher,  hut  a  poor  manager  of  the 
farm.  Such  cases  occur,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  much  of  the  improvement  is  owing 
to  the  toning  up  of  the  service,  and  the  civil-service  law  and  rules  have  done  mnch 
to  this  end. 

Very  respectfully,  Darwin  R.  Jamks, 

Unittd  States  Board  of  Indian  ComwUtHanen, 
Hon.  Merrill  S.  Gates, 

President  of  United  States  Board  of  Indian  ComtniBsionera, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Augunt  23, 1894. 


APPENDIX. 


Hosteen  Deete  Sahghy  said: 

"  We  started  from  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  and  it  took  ns  three  nights  to  go  to  Chieago* 
The  agent  wanted  us  to  see  the  Americans  and  to  see  how  tlioy  live.  The  place  where 
the  Fair  was  is  fenced  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  is  a  lake;  one  siae  there  are 
houses,  big  houses,  all  fenced  in.  The  white  people's  and  Indians'  world  is  round, 
and  people  live  all  over,  east^  west,  south,  and  north.  Indians  don't  believe  the 
world  is  moving;  but  the  white  people  showed  how  it  moves,  and  they  showed  the 
Indians  how  to  live,  and  everything.  'Way  back,  when  the  white  people  commenced 
to  live,  they  lived  like  the  Navajoes;  now  they  show  the  Navajoes  how  to  live.  It 
took  four  years  to  collect  all  the  things  at  the  World's  Fair.  We  saw  all  different 
kinds  of  shoes  and  hats,  etc.,  from  all  diflferent  parts  of  the  world;  all  other  goods, 
and  things  brought  from  everywhere. 

'*  It  was  like  sweeping  together  all  these  things  and  all  the  people  at  the  Fair  from 
all  the  world.  It  might  take  some  by'steam  to  cross  the  ocean  three  months.  Nav- 
ajoes were  brought  for  the  whites  to  see  and  to  see  the  whites.  We  saw  machinery 
that*  made  cloth.  It  used  to  be  made  by  hand,  now  all  made  by  machinery,  and  that 
is  what  they  want  Indians  to  see;  and  the  locomotive  and  cars  that  were  first  made 
not  long  ago,  not  one  hundred  years  yet.  Tliero  was  an  old  can  and  they  stopped  it 
up  and  saw  how  to  make  an  engine;  that  the  steam  was  strong.  Different  kinds 
of  calico  were  gathered  there,  and  old  axes  and  now.  Now  they  eat  different  kinds 
of  foo<l;  way  back  they  did  not  eat  good  food.  Away  back  they  used  to  cut  trees  for 
wagon  wheels;  now  they  make  them  dili'erent.  Away  back  they  used  to  have  log 
huts;  now  they  have  good  houses,  aiidsteaniljoats  that  rim  along  on  the  water,  and 
big  cannon  to  shoot  off  on  the  water. 

**  The  boats  wore  there  Irtro  which  men  had  when  they  discovered  this  country. 
White  man  said  there  might  be  more  land.  That  whip  went  back  across  the  oce^m 
and  told  the  people  more  land  hero,  and  more  came  atrross.  Mexicans  at  first  came 
over.  'Way  back  tho8hi]>8  used  to  go  by  sail  and  wind  ;  now  they  go  by  steam.  We 
saw  lots  of  white  j)eonle's  guns.  '\Vay  back  they  did  not  have  good  guns;  now  they 
have  good  ones.  Light  used  to  bo  from  lard  or  grease,  and  then  oil;  now  it's  electric 
lights.  The  whjte  man  caught  the  lightning  and  found  out  how  to  make  electric 
lights.  We  saw  difl'erent  kiu^'ls  of  hoes  and  jilows  and  shovels-all  things  to  work 
with.  To  know  how  to  road  and  write  does  good,  for  they  can  think  more;  they  can 
see  more;  they  see  better  with  eyes.  It  is  bettor  to  read  an<l  write  than  to  be  stn)ng. 
We  saw  everything  gathered  from  all  over  the  world.  Lot«  of  white  people  going 
back  and  forth,  and  they  been  doing  that  all  summer.     It  is  time  to  let  ujj  now." 

Peshoki  spoke  as  follows : 

"We  thought  when  we  got  back  we  could  toll  the  children  what  wo  saw  at  the 
Fair.  That  is  what  the  agent  took  ns  there  for.  When  we  started  from  home  we 
saw  farms  all  the  way.  They  ar(^  fanning  all  the  time  back  there.  They  don't  lay 
around  in  the  sun;  they  work  all  the  time.  There  lots  of  white  peonle  work  all  the 
time  for  a  living.  The  Indians  looked  to  see  how  it  is  done;  how  tiie  white  people 
do  the  work.     We  soon  for  all  the  Navajoes.     If  you  don't  believe  it,  it  is  all  right. 

''  The  Navajo  does  not  keep  track  of  the  days  and  nights  like  the  white  man.  He 
don't  think. 

**  Back  there  the  wheat  is  all  planted  and  green  (autumn  wheat)  and  the  c(»rn  is 
gathered  nice.  That  is  the  way  it  is  back  East.  You  can  think  about  it.  I  never 
dreamed  of  what  I  saw  there.  Now  I  have  seen  it.  Coming  back  I  never  slept  for 
thinking  of  it. 

"  You  should  let  your  children  go  to  school  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  They  don't 
read  and  write  much,  but  better  leave  the  children  in  school.  No  difference  how 
much  you  love  them,  better  let  them  go  to  school.     Look  back  how  t^e  whites 
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used  to  live.  'Way  back  loamed  to  do  better.  Better  have  them  go  to  school 
and  lenrn  to  do  nil  kinds  of  work.  Some  of  the  Nnvajocs  said  when  we  went  away 
we  were  not  coniinir  back.  It  took  six  days  to  go  and  come.  We  came  back ;  we 
did  not  go  there  to  live.  White  people  looked  at  us  all  the  time.  We  went  to  see 
two  big  white  headmen.     They  were  jjla<l  to  see  us. 

**  We  did  not  get  money  from  Washington  to  go.  Got  the  money  from  other  men. 
The  Jigent  worked  all  summer  to  get  money  to  go.  Jast  enough  to  go  to  Chicago, 
not  to  go  to  Washington.  Saw  lots  of  white  people.  More  than  ants,  when  you 
shovel  out  a  hole  where  ants  are.    Two  schoolboys  went,  so  they  can  tell  each  other." 

Hosteen  Bagota  said : 

**  I  want  the  people  to  send  their  children  to  school  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 
Tho  old  people  will  think  the  same  way.  I  want  the  boys  to  learn  t<o  read  and  write, 
so  they  can  deal  with  the  white  man.  I  am  glad  we  went  to  the  Fair.  I  never 
know  how  the  white  people  lived  until  I  saw  it.  Never  thought  about  it.  When 
w«  saw  a  car,  did  not  know  how  it  was  made.  Never  thought  about  it.  Do  not 
know  if  the  schoolboys  couhl  make  an  engine;  might  when  they  get  older  and  learn. 

"  1  have  wished  a  thousand  times  since  I  came  back  that  I  was  a  boy,  so  I  could 
put  myself  in  school.    I  have  put  two  children  in,  and  a  neighbor  has  put  one  in. 

''The  headmen  were  ashamed  of  their  hogans  after  seeing  the  houses  the  white 
men  lived  in. 

^'I  have  told  the  people  that  after  we  traveled  a  night  and  a  day  the  white  people 
were  taking  care  ot  the  earth  all  the  way.  Look  at  our  country;  we  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  it.     Look  at  the  ditference. 

*'  Wo  wei^  treated  well;  the  white  men  did  not  push  us,  or  crowd  us,  or  swear  at 
us.  If  we  die  out  in  our  country  the  ilies  and  worms  see  ns;  if  we  die  in  the  white 
man's  country  lots  of  people  see  us.  When  we  saw  a  picture  of  a  coyote  killing  a 
lamb  old  chief  said  he  was  bad,  onght  to  be  ashamed  of  himself;  he  could  do  that 
back  on  the  reservation  but  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  do  it  here. 

''  The  white  people  are  like  ants,  industrious,  working  all  the  time;  they  are  thick, 
coming  and  going  all  the  time.  Before,  we  thought  the  agent  told  lie  when  he  told  us 
how  many  white  jioople  there  are.  All  believe  now  because  so  many  of  us  saw.  So 
many  headmen  (chiefs)  saw.  Now  the  people  came  and  went  to  hear  all  about  it. 
Formerly  they  paid  no  attention. 

*'  Hosteen  Nez  UHod  to  say  anything  told  was  a  lie.  When  he  got  to  Chicago  he 
liked  to  have  ten  tits. 

''  The  headmen  see  that  it  is  the  head  and  the  hands  that  do  the  work,  mostly  the 
head. 

**  To  see  the  progress  of  the  white  man,  like  the  corn  growing  from  the  seed,  fast 
in  one  season.  Old  things  are  like  the  seed.  lYom  the  old  to  the  new  is  like  from 
the  carita  [Mexican  cart  with  wheels  of  solid  wood]  to  a  Studebaker  wagon. 

*^  We  saw  nice  ti'aiiis  on  the  road,  bnt  a  line  one  at  the  Fair.  Indians  not  fit  to 
ride  in  it.  It  seems  that  other  tribes  are  ahead  of  the  Navajoes.  When  I  saw  the 
big  guns  I  told  the  medicine  men  what  did  they  mean  by  telling  the  young  men 
thoy  could  protect  the  Navajoes  against  all  the  whites.  Two  white  men  with  one 
of  these  guns  conld  whip  all  the  Navajo  tribe.  Out  hare  we  make  fun  of  the  Amer- 
icans on  the  horse.    Americans  East  can  do  anything  on  the  horse. 

**  I  was  asked  by  an  ignorant  Indian  from  Cotton  Weed  Wash  if  there  were  more 
white  men  than  Navajoes.  I  showed  him  the  dust  and  grass,  and  told  him  I  could 
just  as  soon  try  to  count  them  as  to  count  the  white  people;  that  he  lived  on  the 
water  as  well  as  on  the  land.  Then  he  sat  down  and  wanted  me  to  tell  him  all  I 
saw.    I  told  him  I  could  not  if  I  talked  till  I  was  gray." 


APPEAL. 


To  our  Great  Father  at  irafthittfjiont  the  President  of  the  United  State$: 

We  appeal  to  you  to  lielj)  uh.  We  believe  you  have  an  interest  in  our  affairs  and 
that  you  will  listen  to  our  grievances.  We  have  no  one  to  i)load  our  cause  for  us, 
and  we  therefore  come  to  you,  our  Great  Father,  trusting  in  the  kindly  and  gen- 
erous disposition  you  have  always  shown  toward  your  rod  children. 

We  want  to  tell  you  that  we  have  x>arted  with  the  greater  part  of  our  lands  to  the 
CJovernnu'nt  in  order  to  make  homos  for  our  white  brothers,  who  are  now  living  in 
peace  and  liarmony  with  ns  as  their  neighbors.  We  sold  these  lands  to  some  white 
men  whom  the  (ireat  Father  (your  predecessor)  sent  to  us  to  treat  with  us,  who 
were  known  as  the  Cherokee  Commission. 

They  were  not  men  of  generous  spirit  and  did  not  exercise  the  proper  regard  for 
our  rights  that  they  should  have  done.  They  were  not  liberal  with  us  but  drpve  a 
close  bargain  with  us  and  cut  down  the  price  to  bo  paid  to  the  small  sum  of  40  centa 
per  acre.    Wo  held  out  for  a  bigger  price  for  a  long  time,  bnt  they  finally  threatcA^sA. 
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U8  if  we  did  not  accept  their  tcmis  the  Governineiit  would  take  our  lands  away  mod 
we  would  get  nothiog  but  what  it  chose  to  give  us. 

They  promised  us  $1,500,000  for  our  surplus  lands,  but  it  has  not  been  paid  as 
according  to  our  contract.  A  largo  part  of  this  sum  was  withheld  from  us  and  paid 
out  to  a  company  of  attorneys  that  we  never  employed;  and  although  we  londly 
protested  against  this  payment,  and  our  friends  did  the  saine  for  us,  yet  nevertheless 
the  mone^'  was  paid  out  and  our  people  have  been  compelled  to  bear  the  lose. 

We  want  to  tell  our  Great  Father  that  the  Interior  Department  allowed  this  oat- 
rage  to  be  pat  upon  us  by  approving  a  contract  that  a  few  of  our  people  who  were 
influenced  by  the  jiromiHe  of  reward  and  who  were  in  the  pay  of  the  attorneys  had 
signed,  falsely  representing  themselves  to  be  our  authorized  agents^  when,  in  fact, 
they  were  the  paid  employees  of  these  attorneys.  (See  affidavit  of  parties  to  this 
contract,  hereto  appended  as  Exhibit  A.)  It  is  proper  that  you  should  know  that 
onr  agent,  in  order  to  make  this  contract  binding  on  us  as  tribes  and  give  it  a  legal 
effect,  did  append  his  certiticate  to  the  effect  that  the  contract  was  made  by  repre- 
sentatives of  a  majority  of  all  the  Indians,  and  that  they  were  selected  at  a  fhll 
council  of  the  representatives  of  the  two  tribes,  and  was  free  and  voluntary  on 
their  part,  when,  in  fact,  the  parties  to  this  contract  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  were 
selected  by  the  agent  and  one  of  the  attorneys,  as  will  be  seen  in  evidence,  and  did 
not  therefore  represent  anything  like  the  majority  of  our  people,  not  even  as  much 
as  one-fourth  of  them.  We  olfcr  in  evidence  Appendix  B,  Hhowing  that  this  so-called 
contract  was  never  read  or  interpreted  to  the  parties  who  signed  the  same  on  the 
part  of  the  two  tribes,  and  that  they  did  not  know  its  contents  when  they  signed  it. 

These  so-called  representatives  were  promised  many  things  of  value  if  they  would 
sign  the  contract  with  these  attorneys.  The  int<;rpreters  employed  were  in  the  pay 
of  the  attorneys;  one  of  them  has  sworn  that  he  was  promised  $10,000  if  the  deal 
was  consummated  and  the  attorneys  received  any  money ;  but  in  the  end  they  only 
paid  him  $500.  The  others  were  paid  from  $100  to  $200,  while  others  still  were 
promised  pay,  but  did  not  get  it. 

Our  Great  Father,  we  ask  you  to  read  the  report  of  P*rof.  C.  C.  Painter,  of  the 
Indian  Rights  Association,  published  in  pamphlet  form  March,  1893,  concerning 
this  so-called  contract.  He  made  a  full  investigation  into  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  this  fraudulent  contract.  We  also  invite  attention  to  the  papers 
and  correspondence  published  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  18,  Fifty-second  Congress, 
second  session,  in  compliance  with  Senate  resolution  of  June  1,  1892,  pages  1  to  51 
and  201  to  247,  touching  the  matter  of  contract  of  certain  attorneys  with  the  Chey- 
ennes  and  Ara])ahoos.  It  contains  the  report  of  Capt.  J.  M.  Lee,  U.  S.  A.,  transmitted 
to  the  War  Department  by  Maj.  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  commanding  the 
Department  of  the  Missouri.  Also  copy  of  charges  ])referred  against  these  attorueys 
by  Captain  Lee,  all  of  which  are  heartily  indorsed  by  us. 

We  wish  to  add  that  our  people  as  tribes  did  not  assert  any  right  or  title  whatever 
to  the  treaty  reservation  in  the  Cherokee  Outlet.  We  had  not  been  allowed  to  live 
thero,  and  had  never  lived  there;  but  had  been  in  peaceful  occupation  of  the  Execu- 
tive order  reservation  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  our  rights  to  this  land  had 
been  recognized  by  the  Government  in  every  othcial  reference  thereto. 

The  Interior  Departm<Mit  did  not  recognize  that  we  had  a  title  to  the  treaty  reser- 
vation in  tlie  Cherokee  Oiitlct,  and  until  these  attorneys  suggested  it,  our  people 
had  never  given  it  a  thought. 

Our  Great  Father,  we  have  not  space  in  this  paper  to  give  you  all  the  facts  in  this 
case,  but  we  are  prepared  to  prove  beyond  th<'  possibility  of  successful  contradic- 
tion, that  fraud,  collusion,  deceit,  and  trickery  have  been  practiced  on  us,  and  to  the 
end  that  all  the  fact«  and  evidence  may  be  brought  to  light,  we  earnestly  pray  and 
beg  that  you  will  ask  the  Congress  now  in  session  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inves- 
tigate this  whole  matter.  This  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  our 
defense,  and  to  show  how  grossly  we  have  been  wronged. 

Our  Great  Father,  we  i)ray  that  you  will  listen  to  us  and  not  close  your  ears  to  our 
petition;  if  we  have  been  wronged  and  unjustly  treated  you  should  help  us  to  make 
Known  our  wrongs.  The  truth  will  injure  no  one,  and  we  only  ask  the  whole  truth 
to  be  made  public.  Therefore,  our  Great  Father,  send  us  a  committee  of  the  great 
council  at  Washington  to  inquire  into  this  whole  matter;  and  we,  your  red  children, 
now  striving  hard  to  maktj  a  living  like  our  white  brothers,  will  ever  pray. 

Names  of  signers,  also  affidavits,  omitted. 


BE  PORT  OF  C.  C.  PAINTER. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  10, 1S95, 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request  I  attended  the  Teachers'  Institute  at  St. 
Paul. 

A  series  of  institutes  for  Indian  teachers  were  held  during  the  summer  under  the 
managomeut  of  Superintendent  liailman,  as  follows:  AtChilocco;  Santa Fo;  SaleiO| 
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Oreg. ;  Fort  Shaw,  and  St.  Paul.  These  were  qnite  largely  attended,  and  were  of 
very  great  interest  and  profit,  if  all  may  be  judged  by  the  last  one  held  at  St.  Paul. 
Abont  one  hundred  and  forty  teachers,  superintendents,  matrons,  etc.,  were  present 
at  this  last,  paying  their  own  expenses,  but  sufficiently  interested  to  remain  almost 
a  week. 
A  few  facts  observed  seem  sufficiently  not-e worthy  to  find  a  place  in  this  report : 

(1)  The  eminent  fitness  of  Superintendent  Hailman  for  the  position  he  holds,  and 
the  immense  need  that  his  position  shall  be  made  permanent,  and  its  powers  so 
enlarged  that  he  shall,  without  party  annoyance  or  cramping  restrictions,  be  able  to 
do  the  proper  work  of  his  office. 

(2)  The  manifest  improvement  of  the  teaching  force  since  the  schools  have  been 
put  under  the  civil-service  reform  regulations.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  larc^e  majority 
of  a  like  assemblage,  a  few  years  since,  would  have  been  without  the  gleam  of  an 
idea  as  to  what  Dr.  Hailman  was  talking  about,  as  he  explained  and  illustrated 
principles  of  pedagogy.  He  would  have  been  to  them  a  blank  fool,  and  they  tohim, 
as  to  most  others,  utter  barbarians.  Now,  there  was  mutual  understanding,  sympa- 
thy, and  helpfulness,  for  by  an  exchange  of  ideas  the  superintendent  gets  a  broader 
view  of  what  is  peculiar  in  this  work,  while  they  carry  away  new  ideas  as  to 
methods,  and  a  greater  inspiration  in  seeking  for  results. 

(3)  This  conference  of  teachers  from  various  reservations,  from  various  grades  of 
schools,  from  the  day  school,  to  the  distant  and  fully  equipped  nonreservation 
industrial  hoarding  school,  begat,  evidently,  as  the  sessions  progressed,  a  sense  of 
unity  in  the  school  work.  Missionary  teacher  and  Government  teacher.  Catholic 
and  Protestant;  superintendent  in  charge  of  schools,  numbering  hundreds;  isolat€»d 
teachers  of  twenty  from  an  Indian  camp,  came  in  touch  with  each  other,  got  ideas 
from  each,  felt  inspiration  from  each,  learned  to  honor  each,  and  parted,  feeling 
that  they  were  colaborers  in  one  common  and  noble  work. 

There  was  manifest,  early  in  the  conference,  a  decided  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
the  reservation  schools — Government  and  mission — of  the  nonreservation  schools, 
and  a  feeling  that  they  were  perhaps  held  in  contempt  by  them.  It  was  asserted 
that  these  schools  came  in  and  robbed  them  of  their  best  pupils,  and  yet  did  no 
higher  work  than  they  were  doing  at  home  with  better  results,  so  far  as  the  home 
and  the  future  stability  of  the  student  are  concerned.  There  was  also  a  manifest 
decadence  of  this  feeling  as  the  discussion  continued,  from  day  to  day,  and  it  can 
be  confidently  asserted  that  a  repetition  of  such  gatherings,  with  greater  perma- 
nence in  its  membership,  would  eradicate  this  feeling,  so  prejudicial  to  the  best 
resnlts. 

(4)  Until  this  school  work  has  been  continued  long  enough  for  a  grading  of  these 
various  schools  strictly  as  to  studies  pursued  in  them,  it  should  be  held  that  the 
day  school  has  accomplished  its  highest  and  best  result  when  it  has  gained  the  con- 
sent of  parent  and  child  that  it  shall  go  to  the  reservation  boarding  school ;  and  the 
teacher's  success  be  measured  by  his  ability  to  do  this.  And  the  reservation  school 
should  be  considered  successful  in  proportion  as  it  can  bring  forward  willing  candi- 
dates for  the  distant  schools,  looking  to  the  day  schools  in  turn  to  make  its  losses 
good. 

(5)  One^s  conviction  grew  stronger  all  the  while,  as  one  listened  and  observed, 
that  the  reservation  schools  throw  too  much  emphasis,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
upon  the  reservation  and  tribal  idea,  and  do  not  educate  either  children  or  parents 
away  from  it;  also,  that  the  nonreservation  school  has  this  advantage,  that  chiMren 
from  various  tribes  who  are  gathered  in  it  get  more  of  the  idea  that  they  are  not 
simply  Apaches,  or  Comanches,  or  even  Indians,  with  tribal  traditions  to  cherish 
and  reservation  homes  to  perpetuate  with  the  life  which  this  idea  almost  necessarily 
begets,  but  they  are  a  part  of  the  human  family  and  of  the  citizenship  of  this  great 
country,  and  that  their  thinking  and  living  is  to  be  adjusted  to  this  larger  idea. 

(6)  That  the  failure  of  partially  educated  Indians,  especially  those  from  Eastern 
schools — the  others  are  not,  in  most  cases,  sufficiently  difieren tiated  by  dress, 
language,  or  manner  of  life  from  the  uneducated  to  render  a  failure  noticeable — is 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  found  in  their  education  and  its  circumstances  a 
certain  adjustment  to  the  decencies  and  comforts  of  civilized  life,  and  a  relish  for 
them  as  they  exist,  but  when  thrown  back  into  conditions  in  which  these  are  not 
found  they  know  not  how  to  create  them. 

The  question  for  us  to  answer  is  whether  education  is  to  be  given  where  the  con- 
ditions to  be  delt  with  exist,  and  shall  have  reference  to  a  change  of  these  as  its 
resnlts,  or  whether  it  shall  be  given  where  it  will  be  largely  an  adjustment  to  those 
which  will  no  longer  exist  for  the  pupils  after  they  return  home,  except  so  far  as 
there  may  be  developed  strength  on  their  part  to  create  ^hem.  The  conviction,  as 
one  listened  to  what  was  said,  was  that  the  reservation  school  tends  to  perpetuate 
the  reservation  and  tribal  idea,  while  the  nonreservation  school  adjusts  the  pupil  to 
comforts  and  decencies,  and  gives  him  a  taste  for  them,  but  does  not  to  any  great 
extent  give  the  ability  to  create  these  for  himself. 

We  should  not  be  content  to  ask  which  of  these  is  the  better,  but  x^iOsiKt  -^"^Sisai^  Sa 
best.    This,  perhaps,  has  not  been  found. 
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8HAWNEB8  AND  POTTAWATOMIKS« 

Attention  has  been  called  to  a  provision  in  the  last  appropriation  bill  for  the 
expense  of  the  Indian  service,  authorizing  the  Shawnees  and  PottawatomieB  of 
Oklahoma  to  sell  all  their  land,  recently  allotted  to  them,  in  excess  of  80  acrefty 
except  that  those  not  residing  in  Oklahoma  may  sell  their  entire  allotments.  Infor- 
mation came  from  certain  educated  Indians  who  had  labored  for  years  to  {Nursnade 
these  tribes  to  consent  to  take  their  laud  in  severalty,  that  the  Indians  were  made  to 
believe  that  it  was  the  wish  and  purpose  of  the  (xoverument  chat  they  should  sell — 
in  fact,  that  the  law  compelled  them  to  sell ;  that  unscrupulous  white  men  were 
using  all  means  to  rob  them  of  their  lauds;  (^specially  that  they  were  sabsidising 
the  liquor  saloons  of  Teeumseh,  and  other  towns,  to  this  end,  and  ttULi  many  con- 
tracts had  been  made,  and  recorded,  even  before  sales  were  authorized  under  the 
law. 

In  response  to  the  ur/^ent  solicitation  of  these  young  men,  and  the  request  of  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  I  visited  these  Indians  in  November  last,  hoping  to 
give  them  some  encourageinent  aud  aid  in  their  light  for  their  people.  Before  &ey 
were  authorized  to  sell,  many,  if  not  most  of  the  Indians,  hiul  already  leased  their 
allotments;  immediately  after  Congress  authorized  sales,  and  before  the  honorable 
Secretary  had  issued  rules  regulating  such  sales,  many  contracts  had  been  made. 

A  few  cases,  both  of  leases  aud  sales,  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  equities 
observed  in  these  transactions. 

J.  W.  Moyle  leased  240  acres  of  children's  land  from  John  Spybuck  for  five  yeax% 
for  improvements.  These  are,  a  three-strand  wire  inclosing  fence,  a  house,  stable,  and 
well.  This  land  is  about  one-half  mile  from  Teeumseh,  aud  of  a  most  excelh-knt  qual- 
ity. The  house  is  a  box  house,  about  14  by  18  feet,  of  native  lumber,  no  chimney; 
the  stable,  of  same  materia],  about  10  by  12  or  14  feet,  covered  with  straw.  House 
and  bam  worth  probably  $45  or  $50. 

J.  W.  Leach  leased  of  Frank  iShinees  100  acres  smooth  prairie,  1  mile  from  town, 
for  five  years.  He  is  to  break  80  acres,  build  house  14  by  18,  and  stable,  dig  well, 
inclose  with  three-strand  wire  fence. 

James  Mahme  leiused  of  Charles  and  Mary  Starr  and  childreu,  tUO  acres  of  mag- 
nificent upland  for  eight  years,  for  25  cents  per  acre  per  annum.  He  Is  to  fence  and 
break  what  he  can.     Lease  runs  from  1892  to  1900. 

John  Baroue  and  wife,  Jennie,  leased  quarter  section  of  land,  half  mile  from  town, 
five  years,  for  improvements.  These  are  one  small  log  house,  no  value  to  speivk  of^ 
box  house  wortli  $25  or  $.30,  a  little  straw-covered  stable. 

Ben  Bull-frog  .eased  to  P.  K.  Britton.  for  live  years,  iiH  acres  belonging  to  Lizzie 
Samson,  for  one-third  of  all  grain,  and  one-fourth  <»f  all  cotton  raised.  Ben  is  the 
self-a}) pointed  guardian  of  Lizzie,  who  <lo»'s  not  live  with  liini,  nor  is  she  in  any  way 
cared  for  by  bim. 

Shaw  nee  go  leased  to  George  W.  Blevins,  200  acres  for  live  years  for  $300  per 
annum.  Of  this  laud  120  acres  were  under  cultivation  and  80  acres  of  pasture.  There 
were  on  it.  Imilt  by  the  Indians,  a  <louble  house,  well,  cribs,  corral,  and  orchard  of 
200  trees  in  bearing.  The  Indian  is  in  the  Creek  couutry,  driven  out  by  the  tax  col- 
lector, who  attempted  to  colh'ct  fiJO:)  tax  on  his  cattle. 

Bolestha  Hood  (called  Pt'ter)  l(?ase<l  to  Mr.  ('rossley,  for  three  years,  120  acres  for 
$375.  This  was  an  improved  tarui,  good  hewn  log  house,  bearing  orchard,  well,  and 
50  acres  under  cultivation.     This  is  excellent  laud. 

Martin  Starr  Icas<id  120  acres  of  hottoui  land  to  J.  A.  CJole  for  five  years.  The  con- 
sideration was  to  be  an  orchard  plaut<*d  at  once;  a  house  of  oak  or  cottonwood,  aud 
wire  fiance.  lie  has  built  a  box  house  Hi  by  18,  no  chimney,  and  so  far  failed  to  plant 
orchard.  Starr  has  beeu  olVered  $20  per  acre  for  this  land,  and  it  is  said  that  Cole 
had  sold  his  lease  for  $1,000  to  George  Brown. 

Many  other  cases  of  likt*  character  came  to  my  knowledge. 

The  value  of  the  committee — of  intelligent  Indians,  of  which  Thomas  W.  Alford, 
.John  C.  King,  and  Walter  Sliawnee  are  the  jtriiuipal  men.  as  a  protection  to  the 
Indians,  whose  approval  must  be  giv<'u  to  such  eontracti*  before  they  are  sent  in  by 
the  agent  for  a])j)roval  by  the  Secretiiry — appears  from  the  fact  that  the  ruling  x>riees 
for  bottom  laiul  before  tlu'ir  appointment  ran  from  about  $2.70  to  $1  per  acre.  The 
same  class  of  Iau<l  now  sells  from  $*_*(>  to  $2r»  per  acre.  The  value  of  education  to  these 
Indians  is  seen,  to  an  (extent  at  least,  when  it  is  b-arned  that  these  young  men  are 
graduates,  two  of  them  of  Hampton,  and  one,  Shawnee,  of  Lawrence.  Alfr»rd,  a 
half-breed,  aud  King,  a  full-blood,  ran  away  some  twelve  years  since,  and  made  their 
way  to  II:iui])ton.  Alford  is  a  surveyor.  an<l  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the 
(lovernuient  <ui  his  own  and  the  Ki<kai)oo  b'eservations,  in  the  allotment  of  land. 
King  is  a  nu'rchant  in  Teeumseh,  and  carries  a  stock  ot*  some  $3,000  or  $.3,500  worth 
of  general  merchandise.  Shawnee  is  a  very  compi^tent  liarnessmaker.  They  are  not 
only  doing  well  for  tln^msclves,  but  a  noble  work  for  their  people. 

Alford  and  King  illustrate  the  wisdom  of  a  remark  made  to  me  by  a  Winnebago 
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ffrndnate  of  Carlisle,  who  ran  away  from  his  parents,  they  beine  bitterly  opposed  to 
Lis  ^oing,  and  went  to  that  school.  When  he  returned  home  he  bnilt  his  father  a 
house  (he  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter),  broke  np  land  for  cultivation,  and  pnt  his 
parents  far  alon^  the  road  toward  civilization.  When  the  next  son  was  old  enough 
to  go  to  school,  his  father  said  he  must  go.  This  young  man  said:  ''The  Govern- 
ment ought  not  to  wait  ibr  the  consent  of  the  child's  parents,  but  should  send 
him  to  school.  They  are  ignorant  and  do  not  know  anything  abont  the  value  of  an 
education.'' 

These  men  now  stand  as  a  wall  of  protection  for  their  own  people.  They  are  not 
cheated  by  the  whites;  are  not  arrested  on  trumped-up  charges,  and  have  a  standing 
in  the  community  in  which  they  live  as  men,  illustrating  the  fact  that  education  is 
the  solution  of  onr  so-called  Indian  problem. 

CHETBNNES  AND  ABAPAHOKS. 

The  visitor  to  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency,  who  has  been  acqnainted  with 
the  conditions  prevailing  for  the  past  eight  years,  or  since  Captain  Lee  gave  up  the 
control  of  these  Indians,  recognizes  at  once  a  most  wholesome  change  in  the  atmos- 
phere surrounding  it.  A  general  appearance  of  repair,  thrift,  and  tidiness  prevails, 
where  there  was  decadence  and  dilapidation.  The  hosts  of  loafers,  Indian  and 
white,  have  largely  disappeared,  and  one  feels  that  a  tonic  ozone  of  energy  impreg- 
nates the  air  which  for  years  has  been  loaded  with  a  suffocating  miasma  of  indolence. 

The  Government  schools  are  full  to  overflowing,  and  the  mission  school,  which  had 
been  deemed  about  dead  two  years  since,  is  once  more  full  of  promise. 

Much  of  Captain  Woodson's  time  is  necessarily  given  to  the  almost  hopeless  effort 
of  protecting  nis  Indians  against  the  determined  purposes  of  whites  to  prevent  their 
peaceable  occupation  of  their  land. 

Brutal  murders  have  been  committed  by  cowboys,  the  undoubted  purpose  of  which 
is  to  force  the  Indians  to  assail  their  white  neighbors,  and  prevent  others  from  com- 
ing in  to  occupy  lands  on  which  they  are  now  herding  cattle. 

The  agent  is  giving  very  earnest  consideration  to  the  question  of  settling  the  Indians 
upon  their  allotments,  and  making  such  use  of  them  that  they  will,  as  speedily  as 
possible,,  become  self-suppoi*ting.  Their  annuities  cease,  under  their  treaty,  after 
three  years.  The  scheme  which  he  has  proposed,  and  which  strikes  me  as  wise,  is 
this: 

Assuming  that  three-fourths  of  the  allotted  land  belongs  to  minors,  and  one-fonrth 
to  the  heads  of  families,  he  proposes  that  three-fourths  of  this  laud  should  be  leased 
for  a  series  of  years  to  white  men  who  shall  be  obligated  to  bring  the  land  under  cul- 
tivation, and  to  make  permanent  improvements,  and  so  put  it  in  proper  condition 
for  these  children  when  they  reach  their  majority;  that  the  Government  shall 
advance  from  their  permanent  fund  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  make  like  improve- 
ments upon  the  remaining  one-fourth  part  of  the  allotments,  which  the  allottee  will 
be  induced  t>o  cultivate  for  himself.  With  perfect  supervision  by  an  agent  who 
recognizes  the  fact  that  he  is  agent  for  the  Indians,  and  not  for  the  white  man,  and 
who  will  rigidly  enforce  the  obligations  of  such  leases,  this  scheme  seems  entirely 
practicable.  Incidontally  this  would  necessitate,  if  the  leases  run  for  a  series  of 
years,  say  five,  as  it  would  seem  wise  they  should,  the  introduction  of  the  common 
school  system,  the  building  of  district  school  houses  for  the  benefit  of  whit«  chil- 
dren ;  it  would  necessitate  the  making  and  keeping  in  repair  of  roads  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  whites,  and  a  proportionate  share  of  these  expenses  ought  to  be 
provided  for  in  the  leases. 

It  would  seem  altogether  feasible  that  the  amount  of  money  advanced  from  the 
funds  of  the  Indians  could  also  be  made  good  from  the  fifth  year's  rent  of  these 
lands,  so  that  they  would  suffer  no  permanent  diminution.  The  figures  given  by 
the  agent  seem  to  make  clear  that  this  plan  could  be  carried  out  successfully.  Cer- 
tainly some  plan  must  be  adopted. 

The  wisdom  of  selecting  army  officers  for  the  position  of  Indian  agent,  whatever 
may  be  true  at  other  poiuts,  seems  to  be  justified  by  results  at  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapahoe  Reservation. 

APACHE  PRISONERS. 

The  sudden  disposition  made  by  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  of  the  Apache 
))risonerH,  in  removing  them  from  Mount  Vernon  Barracks  to  the  Fort  Sill  Military 
iU'servation,  wjvh  a  very  great  surprise  to  nisiny,  especially  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
jironioted  by  certain  army  officers  who  protested  against  it  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  no  preparation  was  made  for  their  reception  at  Fort  Sill;  that 
they  were  dumped  unprot«;cted  upon  this  land  so  near  the  beginning  of  winter.  It 
is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  they  are  put  under  the  care  of  Lieutenant  Scott, 
who  is  a  very  enthusiastic  and  ardent  believer  in  the  possibilities  of  Indian  civiliza- 
tion; a  man  of  unlimited  energy  and  good  sense. 
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It  wae  a  bleak,  raw  day  when  I  Tisited  their  camp,  and  many  o£  them  were  look- 
ing back  regretfully  to  the  comfortable  houses  they  had  bnilt  and  occapied  with  so 
much  pride  at  Moaut  Vernon.  They  were  protecting  themselvee  as  best  they  ooald 
in  brush  and  cloth  tepees.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  recurrent  plunge  into  tepee 
life  may  not  have  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  them. 

The  War  Department  had  turned  over  to  Lieutenant  Scott  50  mall,  kameooee, 
wagons,  and  varied  material  from  Fort  Supply,  which  had  Jmt  been  abandoned. 
A  detail  of  the  men  were  engaged  in  cutting  trees  for  their  3)icket  housee,  and  the 
work  was  being  pushed  with  energy.  Provoking  delays  had  occurred  because  of 
what  seems  somewhat:  hesitating  cooperation  of  the  comniiHsary  department  in 
Washington,  but  the  obstacles  were  disappearing,  and  the  lieutenant  was  quite 
hopeful  of  all  the  support  necessary.  His  plan  is  to  establish  them  for  the  present 
in  a  somewhat  compact  village,  select  lands  on  which  they  are  to  be,  as  he  hopes, 
permanently  located  for  cultivation  the  coming  season,  and' gradually,  as  an  Indian 
IS  ready,  move  him  out  upon  it  and  build  for  him  a  permanent  hoilse. 

The  question  of  a  school  for  the  lifty-odd  children  who  were  in  the  school  at  Mount 
Vernon  was  giving  him  some  anxiety;  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  school  at 
Fort  Sill  nor  in  the  Kiowa  or  Wichita  schools.  The  probabilities  seemed  that  he 
would  make  a  contract  with  the  father  in  charge  of  the  Catholio  mission  school  near 
Anadarko.  It  seems  unfortuuaie  that  the  ladies  who  had  charge  of  them  at  Mount 
Vernon  could  not,  or  at  leiist  did  not,  accompany  them  to  their  new  home,  for  they 
were  doing  admirable  work.  It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  after  all  these  years  of 
wasteful  delay  in  disposing  of  them,  and  of  inexcusable  injustice  to  those  who  were 
wrongly  classed  with  and  treated  as  hostiles,  though  possessed  of  certificates  of  good 
conduct  and  faithful  service  as  scouts,  they  are  at  last  to  have  a  home. 

KIOWAS  AND  COMANCHSS. 

Captain  Baldwin,  the  ofTirer  last  detailed  as  agent  for  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches, 
reached  his  agency  the  morning  of  the  same  day  on  which  I  arrived.  Job  said,  in 
his  great  patience,  that  he  would  await  all  his  a))])oiuted  days  until  his  change  came. 
Had  he  been  agent  for  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches  his  delay  probably  would  not 
have  been  long,  for  the  changes  here  have  come  with  great  rapidity;  too  great  for 
any  continuity  of  work,  and,  of  course,  for  any  hopeful  results  of  work  on  the  part 
of  any  agent  however  good  or  wise  he  may  be.  This  is  not  intimating  at  all 
that  changes  there  have  not  been  wise,  considering  the  character  of  some  of  the 
appointments. 

The  future  of  these  Indians  depends  Largely  upon  what  action  may  be  taken  with 
reference  to  the  approval  or  nonap])roval  of  the  recent  agreement  made  with  them 
by  the  Cherokee  commissioners.  That  they  were  defrauded  outiageously  in  this 
agreement  is  certain.  That  they  wore  greatly  deceived  by  tlie  commissioners,  they 
assert,  and  the  state  of  mind  in  which  thoy  were  left  after  their  negotiations  was 
not  a  hopeful  one.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  the  expressed  det'prmination  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  hold  this  land  for  the  Indians,  if  allowed  by  Congress  to  do  so, 
will  be  carried  out,  and  thus  the  experiment  will  be  made  under  wise  supervision, 
whether  they  can  not  be  made  self-supporting  upon  it. 

The  appointment  of  Captain  Baldwin  as  agent  wae  regarded  by  army  officers  who 
are  friends  of  the  Indians  as  being  a  wise  one.  Of  course  there  was  no  opportunity 
to  form  an  opinion  in  regard  to  this,  as  he  was  not  in  posnession  of  the  agency. 

INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

A  visit  to  the  Ponca,  Shawnee,  Arapahoe,  Cheyenne,  Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  Wichita 
schools,  allowing  opportunity  for  comparison  with  observations  marie  from  time  to 
time  during  the  past  six  or  ei;cht  years,  alVords  «j;Tonnd  for  congratulation.  These 
schools  are  all  full;  there  has  boon  a  very  marked  elevation  in  the  character  of  the 
employees  in  charge,  and  abundant  evidence  that  great  progress  has  been  made, 
especially  in  the  last  two  years,  in  educational  work.  There  are  yet  many  things 
that  are  open  to  criticism,  but  advance  has  been  so  marked  and  so  gratifying  that 
criticism  is  almost  silenced.  Positions  in  these  schools  which  are  not  under  civil 
service,  it  must,  however,  be  said,  are  weak  points,  and  the  objective  points  at  which 
the  politician  still  aims.  These  are  oponin«;s  through  which,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  disturbing  influences  still  find  their  way.  There  is  good  ground  for  hope 
that  still  greater  progress  will  be  made  when  the  working  of  a  reformed  service  is 
less  hampered  by  traditions  of  the  past,  or  by  hope  for  it.s  overthrow  and  defeat. 

Many  of  these  schoolhouses  and  dormitories  are  deficient  and  badly  constructed, 
and  school  must  always  be  carried  on  under  some  difficulties.  For  instance,  the 
reported  capacity  of  the  Comanche  school  is  155.  There  is  not  room  in  the  dormi- 
tories to  decently  care  for  more  thah  half  that  number,  and  the  rooms  are  literally 
packed  with  beds  in  which  two  or  three  children,  and  in  case  of  larger  beds  perhaps 
more,  sleep. 
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CompariaonB  are  «4ioiii,  perhaps,  but  the  work  of  the  matron  at  the  Wichita  school 
is  so  far  in  advance  of  anything  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  Indian  school  it  sbonld  have 
special  commendation.  Not  only  was  everything  **  spick  and  span  clean/'  whatever 
that  may  mean,  bnt  pains  and  good  taste  liad  been  used  to  the  utmost  of  available 
material  to  make  the  dormitories  pleasant.    One  conld  not  but  feel  that  a  subtle  but 

Eotent  element  of  refinement  here  entered  into  our  civilizing  effort,  which  has  been 
itherto  sadly  wanting,  except  in  the  most  adTanced  of  the  nonreservation  schools. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  G.  Paintbr. 
Hon.  Merrill  E.  Gates,  Chairman. 


The  expenditures  by  religious  societies  during  the  last  year  for  Indian  missions 
and  education  (not  including  special  gifts  to  Carlisle,  Hampton,  and  other  schools) 
are  as  follows: 

American  Missionary  Association  (Congregational) $43, 546. 69 

haptist  Home  Mission  Society 13,644.21 

Bureau  of  Catholic  Missions 50,000.00 

Friends  (Orthodox) 6,990.71 

Mennonite  Mission  Board 10, 195. 33 

Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary  Society ^ 8, 576. 00 

Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary  Society,  Sou  lit 17, 498. 00 

Moravian  Missions 9, 676. 09 

Tresbyterian  Home  Mission  Board 185,805.00 

Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Board,  South 10, 330.  (X) 

Protestant  Episcopal  Missionary  Society 59, 835. 32 

Unitarian  Mission  Board 5,  (XX).  00 

Women's  National  Indian  Association 26, 183. 69 

Indian  Rights  Association 7,000.00 


JOURNAL  OF  TEE  TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF  TBE 
UNITED  STATES  BOARD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS  WITH  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF  MISSIONARY  BOARDS  AND  INDIAN  RIGHTS  A8SO- 
CIA  TIONS. 

The  conference  met  at  the  Ebbitt  Honse,  Washington,  Jannary  16, 1895,  at  10  a.  m., 
President  Gates  in  the  chair. 

Prayer  was  ottered  by  the  Rev.  Herbert  B.  Turner,  chaplain  of  the  Hampton 
Institute. 

President  Gatks:  On  Satnrday  last  our  honored  friend,  Prof.  C.  C.  Painter,  was 
deeply  engrossed,  as  he  has  been  for  years,  in  plans  and  work  for  the  cause  which 
brings  us  together.  On  Sunday  morning  he  found  himself  not  quite  well,  yet  he 
arose,  not  anticipating  anv  serious  illness,  nor  did  his  friends  feel  alarmed ;  but 
before  the  close  of  the  day  he  had  passed  on  into  the  larger  life — as  oor  Frienda  are 
accustomed  to  say,  **  from  works  to  rewards." 

We  can  not  escape  a  sense  of  especial  sadness  at  this  meeting  as  we  come  together 
at  the  open  grave  of  one  who,  for  several  years,  has  been  most  active  here  at  Wash- 
ington, and  upon  whom  our  honored  Secretary  had  learned  to  rely  as  upon  a  younger 
brother.  They  two  guarded  the  interests  of  the  Indian  here  in  Washington  at 
many  threatened  points.  We  can  not,  I  say,  escape  a  feeling  of  especial  sadness, 
his  death  coming  so  immediately  before  our  own  meeting  and  at  a  time  when  he 
largely  held  the  threads  of  these  different  lines  of  work  in  his  hands.  No  one  has 
yet  been  able  to  gather  up  all  the  lines  of  effort  which  he  held  when  he  so  suddenly 
fell  iu  his  place  at  his  work. 

At  a  later  hour  we  shall  wish  to  speak  more  fully  of  Professor  Painter,  and  of  what 
he  has  accomplished  for  the  Indians. 

It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  another,  whose  counsel  was  always  most  valuable  at 
our  conferences,  was  as  suddenly  taken  from  us.  No  one  who  ever  met  President 
Khoads,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  can  have  failed  to  be  impressed  by  the  singleness  of  his  pur- 
pose, .his  absolute  kindliness,  his  utter  unselfishness  and  gnilelessness,  and  the  power 
of  his  noble  character.  And  yet,  when  he  took  hold  of  a  matter  which  required  prac- 
tical judgment  and  penetration,  he  gave  evidence  that  the  wisdom  which  cometh 
down  from  above  makes  earthly  plans  prosper  too,  when  applied  to  their  conduct, 
and  is  more  than  a  match  for  selfish,  sinful  scheming.  He  was  a  most  valued  adviser 
and  friend. 

President  Rhoads  had  left  his  home  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  and  had  taken  his  seat 
in  the  railway  station  to  wait  for  a  train  that  was  to  take  him  to  attend  a  lecture  on 
sociology,  the  first  of  a  course  by  his  friend  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  D.  Boardman.  As  he 
sat  waiting  for  his  train,  his  head  was  seen  to  fall  quietly  forward,  and  in  a  moment 
he  had  breathed  his  last. 

We  can  not  enter  upon  our  conference  without  referring  to  these  friends  of  snob 
longstanding,  of  such  unselfish  devotion  to  this  work.  We  can  not  look  forward 
without  missing  them.  But  sorrow  is  not  to  be  the  keynote  of  our  meeting.  Our 
work  is  unfinished.    Their  memory  incites  us  to  go  forward  with  it,  hopefully. 

There  has  never  been  a  year  since  1  have  been  connected  with  this  work  when 
there  was  more  promise  and  more  need  of  careful  supervision  and  devotion  than 
now.  But  instead  of  attempting  to  outline  the  present  condition  of  the  work,  or  my 
own  thought  of  it,  I  shall  ask  you  to  pass  with  me  at  once  to  the  principal  obiect  of 
this  conference — the  securing  from  the  representatives  of  our  various  religious  bodies 
a  report  of  the  facts  at  their  schools  and  missions,  and  of  the  tendency  of  their  work. 
Special  interest  attaches  to  tliose  reports  at  this  time,  because  of  the  severance 
between  the  contract  schools  and  the  Government,  when  we  think  what  this  sever- 
ance means. 

Shall  it  mean  that  by  a  narrow  economy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  every 
dollar  so  withdrawn  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury;  or  shall  it  mean  that  the 
money  no  longer  appropriated  for  these  contract  schools,  with  an  additional  sum, 
shall  be  used  to  establish  a  full  and  adequate  system  of  primary,  secondary,  and 
higher  education  open  to  Indian  children  and  youth,  until  Indian  schools  shall  be 
merged  in  the  general  public-school  system  of  the  landf  The  religious  denomina- 
tions, in  withdrawing  from  the  contract  system,  do  not  mean  that  they  give  up  their 
interest  in  the  Indian.  Shall  we,  as  Christian  workers  and  lovers  of  our  fellow-men. 
let  the  surrender  of  Government  aid  mean  a  diminution  of  interest  in  the  Indians? 
Shall  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  drawn  into  this  view  of  the  case  that,  since  Govem- 
meui  has  withdrawn  its  aid.  Christians  may  draw  back  from  Christian  miasionary 
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and  educational  workf  I  think  we  shall  look  with  great  interest  to  the  reports 
that  are  made  this  year,  and  to  the  work  of  the  denominations  in  the  coming  year, 
as  indications  of  the  fntnre  attitude  of  the  religions  societies  toward  the  Indians. 
Never  w.is  tliere  such  a  demand  for  the  po^vcr  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  as  to-day. 

Those  who  have  had  children  know  that  during  the  transitional  period  from  hoy- 
hood  to  manhood  young  people  must  he  guarded  hy  parents  until  thc^y  are  accns- 
toniod  to  manage  their  own  attairs ;  and  all  thoughtful  persons  nnderstand  that  in 
the  progress  of  a  people  from  savagery  to  Christian  citizenship  there  conies  snch  a 
period,  when  to  help  them  to  stand  alone,  and  to  guard  them  as  they  learn  to  act  for 
themselves,  is  the  greatest  kindness.  Wo  have  protested  against  continuing  that 
syntem  which  held  the  Indians  pau])erized  hy  rations  and  prevented  the  develop- 
ment of  their  manhood  and  womanhood.  Now,  under  the  operation  of  powerful 
lawH  which  we  have  set  in  motion,  that  old  parental  relation  of  the  Government  to  its 
wards,  involving  duties  which  were  never  fully  and  wisely  discharged  hy  us,  is  com- 
ing to  an  end.  Of  course  we  ought  to  help  our  former  "  wards  "  to  meet  the  especial 
dangers  of  the  new  life  of  entrance  upon  citizenship.  We  can  help  them  most 
efficiently  hy  Christian  education. 

When  the  Indian  has  taken  his  allotment  and  hcgun  to  manage  for  himself,  how 
shall  he  he  protected  when  he  needs  protection!  Our  tirst  and  instinctive  feeling  is 
that  he  ought  to  have  the  same  sheltering  and  protecting  arm  ahout  him  that  he  has 
had  in  the  past.  But  the  question  arises,  How  can  this  he?  If  the  hill  provides 
that  when  a  man  takes  up  an  allotment,  he  heconie^  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  how 
far  can  the  Government  still  shield  himf  The  Indian  agent  can  not  have  his  old 
power.  What  powers  do  remain  to  himf  The  courts  have  given  different  opinions 
upon  this  question.  How  the  power  that  is  to  remain  with  the  agents,  while  agents 
are  still  continued,  how  this  power  is  to  he  defined  hy  the  ultimt^te  authority,  is  an 
important  question,  which  nuist  await  the  decision  of  our  highest  courts. 

Hut,  meanwhile,  Indians  in  this  transition  period  are  threatened  with  dangers 
which  we  can  see  at  once  clearly.  They  are  going  rapidly  t-o  destruction  at  some  of 
the  old-time  agencies,  under  the  flood  of  intemperance  and  of  other  vices,  which 
pour  in  upon  them  under  the  greedy  j^uidance  of  saloon  keepers.  We  are  driven 
to  see  the  need  of  what  Lowell  speaks  of  as  the  work  of  greatest  importance  for 
educat«d  men  and  women  who  love  their  country,  the  work  of  ''strengthening  the 
hases  of  personality '' in  these  newly  made  citizens.  And  there  is  hut  one  power 
that  does  this  work  effectively.  There  is  but  one  power  sufficient  for  it,  and  that  is 
the  power  which  the  religious  bodies  here  represent.  It  is  the  power  that  works  at 
the  center  of  life  and  out  from  the  center  of  each  man's  life,  breaking  the  power  of 
temptation  and  strengthening  manhood.  We  therefore  turn  with  pleasure  and 
interest  to  the  reports  of  our  religious  societies.  It  has  been  our  custom  to  hear 
from  them  in  the  alphabetic  order  of  their  names,  and  I  shall  call  first  for  the  report 
of  the  Baptist  denomination,  from  Dr.  Morgan,  former  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs.     He  is  not  here,  but  he  has  sent  us  a  message. 

There  has  been  no  very  marked  change  in  the  work  carried  on  during  the  year, 
and  that  done  hitherto,  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  in  the 
work  among  the  Indians.  Our  work  is  confined  entirely  to  the  Indian  and  Okla- 
homa Territories,  and  embraces  both  misHionary  and  educational  effort.  For  many 
years  the  society  has  prosecuted  its  work  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  with 
very  encouraging  success;  latterly,  it  has  established  mission  stations  among  the 
Comanchesnear  Fort  Sill,  among  the  Kiowas  at  Rainy  Mountain  and  Klk  Creek;  very 
encouraging  reports  reach  us  from  all  three  of  these  new  stations.  The  society  has 
employed,  during  the  year,  fifteen  missionaries,  one  of  whom,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  8.  Murrow, 
who  has  been  engaged  in  the  work  for  about  thirty -seven  years,  is  now  a  general 
missionary,  having  the  oversight  of  all  of  our  Indian  missionary  work. 

During  the  past  year  some  new  chapels  have  been  erected,  and  especial  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  development  of  the  Indian  churches  in  the  way  of  organization 
and  self-management.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  nearly  1,000  Indians  who  are 
conuuunicauts  in  regular  Baptist  churches,  and  the  general  average  of  piety  and 
of  Christian  life  among  them  compares  very  favorably  with  that  among  frontier 
people  of  similar  gra<le  of  general  advancement  in  civilization.  The  total  amount 
expended  by  us  for  strictly  missionary  work  has  been  $5,410. 

The  society  sustains  5  schools:  Indian  University,  located  at  Muscogee,  Ind.  T., 
with  an  attendance  of  96  students ;  Chen»kee  Academy,  atTahlequah,  witn  an  attend- 
ance of  58;  Seminole  Academy,  We  wo  ka,  with  an  attendance  of  137:  Atoka  Acad- 
emy, Atoka,  attendance,  127;  Wichita  School,  Anadarko,  Okla.,  attendance,  43; 
making  a  total  of  461  pupils — 241  males  and  220  females.  The  whole  number  of 
teachers  in  these  schools  is  21,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  society  for  their  support 
during  the  year  has  been  $8,234.21 ;  so  that  the  total  amount  of  money  paid  for  mis- 
sionary and  educational  work  has  been  $13,644.21.  This  does  not  include  the  amount 
that  has  been  paid  for  the  erection  of  chapels. 

Yours,  very  truly,  T.  J.  Morgan. 

Corresponding  Secrti<Lv\^ 
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REPORT  OF  AMBRICAN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION'S  WORK. 

The  work  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  which  represents  the  Congre- 

fational  churches  in  the  Indian  field,  was  reported  by  Secretary  C.  J.  Ryder,  D.  D. 
"he  A.  M.  A.,  is  now  reaching  some  twenty  tribes  with  its  schools  and  miH&ions. 
There  are  8  central  stations  with  60  missionaries;  and  26  ''outatations"  with  40 
missionaries.  These  missions  represent  all  forms  of  Christian  educational  work. 
Indnstrial  training  is  a  prominent  feature  in  some  of  these  central  stations.  Wo 
have  now  the  following  industries  taught  in  our  Indian  schools:  Shoemaking, 
blacksmithing,  carpentering,  tinning,  printing,  cooking,  tiewing,  nursing. 

Some  of  these  lines  of  industrial  training  are  especially  important  and  significant. 
Take  printing  to  illustrate.  The  Indian  pupil  does  not  learn  the  English  language 
in  an  indifferent  and  loose  way,  as  is  often  the  case,  but  accurately  and  exactly 
through  typesetting.  He  must  know  the  spelling  of  words  and  the  construction  of 
sentences  even  to  their  punctuation,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  indncH 
trial  discipline.  The  printing  class  work  under  the  A.  M.  A.  is  the  best  possible 
means  of  Americanizing  in  language  the  Indian  people. 

The  Dawes  bill  has  been  a  very  great  help  in  this  missionary  work  among  the 
Indians.  The  Indians  are  taking  property  in  severalty  and  so  jg^aining  permanency  in 
local  habitation,  and  little  by  little  getting  the  idea  of  possession  and  of  home.  This 
land  hunger,  or  desire  for  possession  of  real  property,  is  the  basis  of  all  permanent 
civilization.  The  Dawes  bill  is  making  this  possession  possible,  and  the  missionaries 
little  b^  little  are  bringing  the  Indians  to  realize  the  importance  of  this  personal 
possession  of  property.  The  home  love  and  desire  are  also  fostered  by  the  mission- 
aries of  the  A.  M.  A.,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Indians  and  to  the  permanency 
of  their  development.  They  also  emphasize  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizen* 
ship,  holding  mass  meetings  at  Fort  Yates,  in  which  lessons  of  patriotism  by  object 
lessons  are  tnoronghly  inculcated.  These  A.  M.  A.  schools  planted  on  the  prairies 
are  the  nurseries  for  the  Indians  in  intelligent  Christian  citizenship,  and  are  of 
incalculable  value  to  the  Government. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  A.  M.  A.  work  is  the  comparatively  new  missicm 
at  Crow  Agency,  Mont.  The  Congregation alists  are  the  only  Protestant  denomina- 
tion doing  worK  among  these  Indians,  of  whom  there  are  about  3,000,  with  the 
exception  of  a  school  under  the  direction  of  the  Unitarians,  but  largely  supported 
by  Government  funds.  This  mission  of  the  A.  M.  A.  is  under  the  charge  of  a  devoted 
young  man  and  his  wife,  and  has  proved  very  useful  and  promising,  but  it  suffers 
greatly  for  lack  of  funds. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  Congregational  work  under  the  A.  M.  A.  in  the 
Indian  field  is  the  progress  and  development  of  outstations.  These  outstations  are 
in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country.  The  teachers  and  pastors  are  converted  Indians. 
As  in  foreign  fields  npon  the  testimony  of  experienced  missionaries,  so  in  our  own 
field,  no  one  can  so  efl^ctively  reach  the  heathen  people  as  the  members  of  their  own 
nation  when  thoroughly  converted.  Acting  upon  this  fundamental  principle  of 
snccessful  missionary  work  the  A.  M.  A.  has  commissioned  Christian  Indians  who 
are  doing  work  in  the  heart  of  these  reservations.  This  has  already  proved  an 
essential  element  and  an  important  one  in  the  final  solution  of  the  Indian  problem. 

The  A.  M.  A.  has  work  among  the  Indians  in  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Montana,  Washington,  and  Alaska.  Notwithstanding  the  pitiful  reduc- 
tion of  funds,  this  Indian  work  nas  forged  ahead  hopefully  and  encouragingly.  The 
blessing  of  God  has  evidently  been  upon  it  and  most  self-sacrificing  missionaries  have 
been  at  the  front.  It  is  with  great  pain  that  Secretary  Ryder  reports  that  Dr.  A. 
L.  Riggs,  of  Santee  Agency,  Nebr.,  has  been  seriously  and  painfully  ill  from  over- 
work, and  that  Rev.  T.  L.  Riggs,  of  Oahe,  S.  Dak.,  has  been  stricken  with  blindness 
from  the  same  cause.  We  hope  that  the  loss  of  Mr.  Riggs's  sight  is  only  temporary. 
But  is  not  this  an  appeal  to  the  churches  adequately  to  support  this  great  work,  that 
this  pitiful  affliction  has  come  upon  Mr.  Riggs  through  the  lack  of  consecrated  funds 
to  carry  on  the  work  properly,  and  with  sufficient  force  f 

The  hospital  especially  for  Indian  women  and  children  at  Fort  Tates,  K.  Dak., 
which  has  been  conducted  by  the  A.  M.  A.  for  several  years  has  been  closed  tempo- 
rarily for  the  lack  of  funds.  Last  year  the  doctor,  a  Christian  woman  from  the 
East,  thoroughly  trained  for  her  work,  reported  40  patients  in  the  hospital,  and  pro- 
fessionally visited  between  1,200  and  1,500  Indians  in  their  tepees  and  cabins  on  the 
prairie.  It  seems  a  sad  pity  that  such  a  magnificent  work  as  this  should  be  discon- 
tinued even  temporarily.  It  leaves  a  multitude  of  Indian  women  and  children  in 
sad  straits  when  sick. 

To  sum  up  I  would  say,  first,  that  the  central  missions  have  suffered  in  numbers 
from  the  loss  of  Government  aid,  but  improved  in  qnalitv  of  pupils  because 
such  careful  selection  was  made  from  the  many  who  applied;  seconoly,  that  the 
outstation  work  of  the  A.  M.  A.  has  been  especially  prosperous  and  encouraging.  II 
has  been  the  prevalence  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  reaching  the  Indians  in  their 
homes  and  tepees,  and  proving  as  it  always  does  *'  the  power  of  God  nnto  salvation  " 
to  the  red  man  as  to  his  pale-face  brother. 
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FRIENDS  TEARLT  MIEETINO. 

The  report  from  the  Friends  Yearly  Meeting  was  made  by  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Janney, 
who  said: 

We  are  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  give  evidence  of  our  interest  in  oar  work  rather 
than  to  make  any  formal  report.  In  fact,  the  character  of  that  work  for  some  years 
has  been  of  so  little  importance  that  it  does  not  justify  a  formal  report.  We  have  been 
in  the  work  for  many  years,  with  greater  or  less  activity*  as  maoh  as  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  or  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years.  But  latterly  we  have  been,  in  a 
measure,  crowded  out  in  view  of  the  fact  that  other  denominations,  far  more  numer- 
ous and  with  much  larger  resources,  have  occupied  the  field  to  better  purpose  than 
we  could.  At  the  same  time,  we  consider  that  we  are  in  the  field  for  such  usefulness 
as  we  are  capable  of.  We  have  been  devoting  our  energies  to  the  establishment  of 
field  matrons  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  satisfebotion  that 
that  department  is  now  pretty  firmly  established,  though  not  on  so  large  a  scale  as 
would  be  profitable  to  the  Indians.  The  last  Congress  appropriated  $5,000  and  desig- 
nated that  a  portion  should  be  used  for  famishing  equipments  for  these  field  matrons. 
That  ought  to  be  attended  to.  A  field  matron  with  a  large  area  can  not  do  her  work 
successfully  without  equipment. 

President  Oatks.  lam  glad  that  the  field- matron  work 'has  not  been  forgotten. 
Can  Dr.  Hailman  tell  us  anything  further  about  itf 

Dr.  Hailman.  Miss  Cook  is  here.    She  has  special  charge  of  that  and  can  tell  us. 

Miss  Cook.  I  understand  that  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  the  appropriation  is  $10,000. 
That  will  enlarge  the  work.  There  is  a  great  advantage  in  having  the  missionary 
work  back  of  the  field  matron.  She  needs  the  support  of  the  regularly  organized 
missionary  society.  It  would  be  better  if  some  of  the  equipment  came  from  such  a 
society,  so  that  she  could  feel  there  is  a  power  behind  her  that  will  famish  some  of 
the  sinews  of  war. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  much  does  it  take  to  equip  a  place  for  a  field  matron,  and  how 
many  field  matrons  are  there  f 

Miss  Cook.  We  could  easily  and  wisely  use  50.  The  salary  is  $60  a  month.  The 
equipment  wonld  vary — perhaps  from  $100  to  $200  a  year. 

President  Gate9.  I  do  not  think  of  any  point  where  work  will  count  for  more  than 
in  this  equipment  and  sending  out  suitable  women  for  field  matrons.  The  field  was 
never  so  open  as  to-day,  and  never  had  so  much  need  in  many  directions.  The  Com- 
missioner m  his  report  says : 

"  There  are  gaps  and  omissions  in  all  directions.  For  instance,  at  several  agencies 
the  school  accommodations  of  all  kinds  are  50  per  cent,  or  less  than  that  of  the  school 
population,  as  follows : 

Per  oeot. 

Colorado  River,  Ariz 50 

Tongne  River,  Mont 50 

Uintah  and  Ouray,  Utah 47 

Eastern  Cherokees,  N.  C 44 

Western  Shoshone,  Nev 41 

Nevada,  Nev 41 

Moqnis,  Ariz 30 

Pima  and  Papago,  Ariz 30 

8an  Carlos,  Ariz 25 

Navi^oes,  Ariz 4 

Jicarilla,  N.  Me^ 0 

Sonthem  Ute,  Colo 0 

''Many  other  tribes  have  but  little  over  50  per  cent  of  their  children  provided  for." 
The  following  report  was  given  by  Mr.  Edward  M.  Wistar: 

RKPORT  from  orthodox  FRIICNDS. 

[By  Edivard  M.  Wistar.] 

For  many  years  President  Rhoads  has  been  the  only  properly  qualified  person  to 
report  on  behalf  Friends'  work.  A  report  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Rhoads  shortly  befoi-e 
his  death  and  it  can  be  read.  The  Indians  are  advancing  slowly  but  steadily.  During 
the  past  year  we  have  also  lost  by  death  Charles  W.  Kirk,  the  head  of  the  work  in 
the  field.  He  had  charge  of  all  those  stations  in  which  we  had  an  interest  and  he 
made  monthly  reports.  His  death  seemed  almost  to  cause  a  stoppage  of  work  for  a 
time.  His  wife,  however,  was  able  to  continue  it  to  an  extent.  George  M.  Hartley 
has  been  appointed  by  the  committee  to  take  char^^e  of  the  work.  The  chairman  of 
that  committee  is  John  NichoLson,  of  Baltimore.  He  has  been  in  office  only  one 
year,  but  has  done  excellent  work.    We  are  scattered  over  the  country.    The  repre- 
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Mntatives  come  together  onoe  «  jmx.  In  the  Indlim  Territory  there  is  m  tohool 
specially  ander  the  charge  of  and  sapported  by  the  Friends  of  Philadelnhia  whioh 
It  giving  08  yery  good  satisfaotion.  J!<va  Watson  is  at  the  head  of  it.  Her  parents 
live  with  her  and  take  part  in  the  work.  There  ore  about  80  children  in  the  school. 
The  report  written  by  President  Rhoads  before  his  death  was  read  by  General 
Whittlesey. 

3b  tfcs  Board  of  JnMtm  CommittUmon: 

The  associated  committee  of  Friends  on  Indian  affairs  reports: 

The  conditions  tliat  attend  efforts  for  the  preparation  of  the  Indians  for  citisen- 
ship  haTe  greatly  changed  in  the  Indian  Territory  within  a  few  years.  The  whole 
of  Oklahoma  has  been  thrown  open  to  white  settlemeDt  and  the  Indians  resident  in 
it  haye  been  brought  suddenly  into  contact  with  the  white  people.  The  lands  of 
sereral  tribes  have  been  allotted  and  the  surplus  sold.  TJiis  has  scattered  the  Indians 
in  some  cases,  and  removed  them  fh>m  the  schools  and  church  buildings  that  had 
been  erected  for  their  use,  and  has  greatly  disturbed  and  troubled  the  people.  To  a 
snrprising  degree  it  has  become  more  difficult  to  come  into  direct  contact  with  the 
Indians  and  they  have  seemed  to  be  partially  lost  among  the  whites  or  to  have  with" 
drawn  to  isolated  spots.  Alcohol,  vices,  violence,  and  disorder  have  come  in  with 
the  white  settlers,  and  have  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  Indians.  But  the  old 
law  that  all  advance  is  through  suffering  has  been  again  exemplified.  These  changes 
axe  forcing  the  Indians  to  endeavor  to  meet  the  new  issues  before  them. 

They  feel  more  keenly  than  ever  the  necessity  Ibr  work,  for  education,  for  Chris- 
tianity, for  adaptation  to  the  modes  of  living  common  to  white  people. 

The  committee  has  now  23  organized  coiurregations  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Ter- 
ritories, an  increase  of  3  over  last  year.  Toe  membership  is  a  little  over  1,000,  an 
increase  of  nearly  200.  Of  the  whole,  about  440  may  be  classed  as  Indian.  The 
average  attendance  at  worship  on  first  day  mornings  has  been  797;  at  Bible  schools, 
506.  The  death  of  our  superintendent,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Kirk,  whose  practical  wis- 
dom and  fervent  zeal  fitted  him  for  his  duties,  has  for  a  time  somewhat  cheeked  the 
progress  of  the  work. 

The  Modocs  continue  to  advance.  Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  band  are  church 
members,  and  they  have  gained  in  steadfast  Christian  morality  and  industry. 

The  boarding  and  day  school  at  Skiatook  has  been  prosperous  and  efficient,  with 
8S  pupils.  The  Blue  Jacket  day  school  has  had  about  10  Indian  pupils  and  some 
white  children.  The  Iowa  day  school  has  been  kept  up,  but  most  of  the  band  have 
moved  away  to  allottod  lands.  The  boarding  school  for  the  Mexican  Kickapoos  has 
had  26  pupils,  whose  needs  as  to  food,  clothing,  and  lodging  have  been  supplied. 
This  band  has  suffered  Hhaiiieful  injustice  aH  relates  to  their  lands  from  one  or  more 
white  men,  yet  continue  to  trust  those  who  have  proved  faithful  to  them,  and  are 
more  than  ever  dispoHed  to  embrace  Christiauity  and  a  settled,  industrious  life. 

White's  manual  labor  school  near  Wabash,  Ind.,  has  been  as  efHcient  as  ever  and 
has  had  06  pupils.  Reports  from  wholly  unprejudiced  sources  as  to  the  good  char- 
acter of  the  returned  pupils  of  this  school  have  been  received.  The  Government  has 
furnished  about  two-thirds  of  the  actual  cost  of  educating  the  pupils;  the  remainder 
has  beeu  supplied  from  private  funds. 

The  mission  on  Douglas  Island,  Alaska,  has  continued  to  do  efficient  work.  The 
school  has  H5  pupils,  and  there  are  40  chnrdi  members.  Some  of  the  Indian  pupils 
hf|ve  been  sent  to  schools  in  the  States  to  secure  for  them  a  more  complete  training. 
A  mission  school  lias  been  opened  u])ou  Kukc  Island,  Alaska,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
several  hundreds  of  Indians  living  u]>on  that  island. 

The  scliool  at  Tunesassa,  New  York,  MU]>ported  by  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  is 
vigorously  conducted,  and  its  good  effects  are  manifest  in  many  Indian  homes. 

It  is  very  evident  tliat  the  Government  should  continue  its  guardianship  over  many 
Indians  who  have  had  lands  allotted  to  them,  and  who  are  very  une(iual  to  the  strug- 
gle with  the  competition  in  our  social  and  industrial  life.  More  care  should  also  be 
exercised  not  to  allot  lands  to  Indians  yet  unprepared  for  it,  and  not  to  sell  the 
surplus  lands  too  hastily  when  allotments  have  been  made. 

Jamrs  £.  Rhoads, 

Chairman  of  Committeo, 

Brtn  Mawk,  Pa.,  UB  Mo,,  S8,  1894, 

MOBAVIAK. 

Mr.  J.  Taylor  Hamilton.  Permit  me  to  report  that  our  society  (the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen — Moravian  Mission  Hoard,  at  Bethlehem, 
Pa.)  expenaed  $9,676.09  on  work  for  the  aborigines  of  this  continent  during  1SK94. 
The  sum  would  have  been  larger  were  it  not  that  our  missionaries  to  some  extent 
support  themselves  by  farm  work,  etc.  We  received  no  aid  from  Government  for 
aohoolfl  during  this  period.    We  have  seven  stations,  with  four  fiUals.    While  noth- 
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ing  of  novelty  is  to  be  reported,  I  may  add  that  Christianity  is  making  decided 
process  in  the  valley  of  tne  Kuskoqnin  in  Alaska.  Our  missionaries  report  that 
during  the  winter  of  1893-94  no  heathen  ceremonies  t'Ook  place  in  six  of  tne  promi- 
nent villages  of  the  region  throaghont  which  their  inflneuce  extends.  The  winter 
was  a  very  trying  one^  cases  of  starvation  being  reported.  Hence  we  all  tmst  that 
the  reindeer  experiment  ma^  continue  to  develop  in  a  Ratifying  and  speedy  manner. 
Three  native  helpers  are  doing  efficient  service  at  various  villages  along  the  river. 
Two  boys,  David  Sknviuk  and  George  Nuklachluk,  Eskimos,  partially  educated  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  are  rendering  satisfactory  assistance  in  the  school  work  as  monitors, 
etc. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  William  C.  Roberts  was  asked  to  report  for  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

THB  WORK  DONE  BT  PRBSBTTERIAN8. 

Dr.  Roberts  first  read  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  done  during  the  year  by  his 
clinrch,  then  spoke  as  follows: 

Time  will  not  admit  of  my  taking  up  oar  Indian  schools  one  by  one  because  there 
are  too  many  of  them,  as  you  have  learned  from  the  enumeration  I  have  Just  given. 
1  will  confine  myself  therefore  to  certain  salient  points  or  important  features  of  the 
work,  as  a  whole.    Let  me  call  your  attention — 

First,  to  the  number  of  our  pupils.  It  is  large  for  one  church  to  take  care  of.  We 
liave  at  the  present  time  in  both  da;^  and  boarding  schools  very  nearly  2,500.  More 
than  1,000  of  these  attend  our  boarding  and  industrial  schools.  The  latter  are  very 
expensive,  requiring  from  $100  to  $1m)  for  each  pupil.  The  difficulty  in  raising 
money  on  account  of  the  prostration  of  business  and  the  relinquishment  of  Govern- 
ment appropriations,  have  led  the  woman's  executive  committee  and  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  to  consider  not  the  propriety  merely,  but  the  necessity  of  reducing 
this  ntiniber  in  the  near  future. 

No  less  interest  than  formerly  is  felt  by  the  church  in  the  Indians.  She  does  not 
put  less  value  on  their  souls  because  she  expects  no  longer  to  receive  aid  from  the 
Government  toward  their  education.  The  proposed  change  is  due  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  raising  sufficient  funds  to  keep  up  the  work  at  its  present  dimensions.  The 
proposition  now  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  our  day  schools  and  to  admit  fewer 
pu])ils  into  our  boarding  and  industrial  ones.  But  in  doing  this  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  adopt  a  plan  that  will  not  largely  diminish  the  ultimate  value  of  our  work.  It 
is  proposed,  first,  to  give  up  those  day  schools  which  are  located  in  places  where 
there  is  a  Government  or  a  denominational  school  and  urge  the  pupils  to  attend  it; 
second,  to  reduce  a  boarding  to  a  day  school  in  those  places  where  the  parents  can, 
by  a  little  effort  and  economy,  board  their  own  children;  thirdly,  to  consolidate  two 
or  more  of  our  boarding  schools,  if  they  are  near  enough,  without  destroying  or 
serionsly  injuring  the  work;  and,  fourthly,  by  dismissing  from  both  kinds  of  schools 
all  those  who,  by  their  conduct,  are  a  detriment  to  the  other  pupils,  who  make  but 
little  use  of  their  privileges,  and  who  will  be  of  little  value  to  the  church  or  the 
world  if  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  school  any  number  of  years.  In 
other  words,  we  propose  to  practice  our  good  old  doctrine  of  election  in  our  treat- 
ment of  Indian  pupils. 

Second.  The  character  of  the  work  done  during  the  past  year.  As  to  its  quality, 
I  can  confidently  assert  that  it  is  better  than  that  of  preceding  years.  This,  of 
course,  is  to  be  expected.  Experience  has  taught  us  much  concerning  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  red  man,  and  the  kind  of  instruction  best  adapted  to  his  mental,  moral, 
and  social  condition.  Acting  upon  this,  we  have  made  a  number  of  important 
changes.  Superintendents  and  teachers  have  been  selected  who  are  not  oulv  inter- 
ested in  the  Indian,  but  who  are  also  well  acquainted  with  his  character  ancl  condi- 
tion. We  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  practicable,  t^  introduce  into  our  schools  just 
such  industries  as  the  Indians  are  likely  to  take  to  and  need  where  they  live  in  order 
to  earn  a  respectable  subsistence  after  they  have  left  our  school.  It  is  a  part  of  our 
plan,  also,  to  appoint  for  every  good -sized  boarding  school  a  physician  to  take  care 
of  the  sick  as  well  as  to  teach  some  branch  of  study.  In  a  few  of  them  we  have 
hospitals  with  a  fair  amount  of  convenience  for  taking  care  of  the  sick  and  the 
injured. 

Third.  We  have  recently  discontinued  applying  to  the  Government  for  appropria- 
tions to  carry  on  our  schools.  The  general  assembly  passed  a  resolution  to  this  effect 
a  year  or  more  ago,  but  the  board  had  then  unexpired  contracts  that  made  it  impos- 
sible to  give  it  up  at  once.  Presbyterians  believe  in  the  sacredness  of  contracts  and 
agreements,  and  try  lo  carry  them  out  to  the  last  jot  and  tittle.  In  a  late  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  by  the  officers  of  the  board,  the  allegation  was  made  that  the 
Government  acts  in  this  whole  matter  merely  as  a  guardian,  paying  for  the  school- 
ing of  the  Indians  out  of  the  money  it  holds  for  them  in  trust.  If  that  be  the  case, 
it  IS  hard  to  see  the  force  of  the  cry  that  this  is  a  question  of  church  and  state. 
Whatever  may  be  the  relation  the  Government  holds  to  the  Indians,  its  apparent,  if 
not  real,  partiality  shown  in  giving  so  much  larger  sums  to  the  Catholic  than  to  \^^ 
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Protestant  oharchet  is  ft  sufficient  reason  for  severing  the  connection.    Jnst  ftt  this 
point  three  important  questions  arise,  namely: 

(1)  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Oovernmeut  to  put  in  its  own  treasury  the  funda 
which  the  Christian  churches  decline  to  accept?  If  so,  Presbyterians  believe  that 
great  injustice  will  be  done  to  the  Indians.  Even  if  every  dollar  of  this  saved  money 
£b  afterwards  given  to  the  tribes  for  food,  farming  implements,  and  home  comforts, 
it  will  not  be  naif  so  valuable  as  education  would  be  to  them  in  early  lite.  The 
guardian  in  such  a  case  would  not  be  doing,  in  our  judgment,  the  best  possible  thing 
for  his  ward. 

(2)  Or  is  it  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  ask  Congress  for  the  same  amount 
of  appropriation  and  give  the  whole  of  it  to  those  churches  which  are  willing  to 
accept  itf  That  will  be  deemed  an  outrage,  for  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of 
it  in  that  case  would  go  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  That  is  the  only  body  at 
present  which  introduces  into  the  schools  sectarian  doctrines  and  forms  of  worship, 
which  has  furnished  any  ground  for  the  charge  of  the  union  of  church  and  state. 
Such  a  course  will  inevitaoly  bring  upon  the  (jovernment  the  anathemas  of  all  the 
Protestant  denominations  in  our  land.  The  synods  and  the  general  assemblies  of 
the  church  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  will  certainly  continue  to  issue  their 
protests  against  it  until  such  a  practice  ceases. 

(3)  Or  is  It,  on  the  other  hand,  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  ask  for  the  same 
amount  of  appropriation  from  Congress  and  spend  it  all  in  the  multiplication  and  bet- 
terment of  its  own  schools  f  If  this  be  the  plan,  I  am  sure  the  Presbyterian  Church 
will  aid  the  Governmeut  by  all  means  in  her  power.  She  will  use  her  utmost 
endeavor  to  supply  the  religious  element  which  it  can  not  supply  for  the  civilization 
and  christianization  of  the  Indians.  Happilv,  she  is  in  a  position,  not  through  any 
sagacity  of  her  own,  but  through  the  providence  of  God,  to  prosecute  with  advan- 
tage the  pure  work  of  missions  among  them.  Within  two  years  all  the  Indian  mis- 
sions that  had  been  under  the  care  of  the  foreign  board  have  been  transferred  to 
the  home  board.  There  is  a  number  of  missionaries  and  native  helpers  in  these 
missions  who  can  be  deputed  with  profit  to  labor  in  connection  with  the  Govern- 
ment schools.  If  things  should  take  this  turn  Presbyterians  may  be  depended  on 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past  to  aid  in  elevating  the  red  man. 

Within  the  past  year  striking  evidence  has  been  famished  us  of  the  practical 
interest  felt  by  our  people  not  only  in  the  Indians,  but  also  in  the  Eskimos  of  our 
land.  It  is  frequently  alleged  by  those  who  are  not  favorably  disposed  toward  the 
Christian  religion,  that  its  adherents  are  not  willing  to  exercise  the  same  self-denial 
for  the  sake  of  saving  souls  that  worldlings  are  to  prosecute  business  or  to  secure 

Sold.  This  is  an  error.  As  soon  as  a  report  was  circulated  that  Mr.  Stephenson, 
\ie  Presbyterian  missionary  at  Point  Barrow,  was  about  to  return  to  Ohio,  leaving 
the  mission  without  a  teacher  or  preacher,  urgent  applications  came  to  the  board 
for  the  position.  Though  Point  Barrow  is  within  the  Arctic  Circle  and  is  the  most 
northern  place  at  which  there  is  a  mission  established  by  any  church,  though  the 
cold  winds  are  almost  unendurable  to  white  men,  and  though  the  privations  from 
the  want  of  food,  of  decent  society,  and  of  mails  from  any  quarter  are  beyond 
description,  yet  five  or  six  parties,  delicately  reared  in  different  States,  have  applied 
for  a  commission  to  go  thither  to  teach  300  or  400  of  the  most  ignorant  and  uninvit- 
ing natives  of  our  country.  This  is  heroism  seldom  e<|ualed.  Nothing  but  the  love 
of  Christ  could  constrain  anyone  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  benefiting 
his  fellow-men. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH   (SOUTH). 

Rev.  J.  N.  Craio,  D.  D.,  Our  church,  *'The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States"  (South),  has  had  all  or  a  part  of  the  services  of  nine  missionary  ministers  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  during  1894.  Four  of 
these  were  Indians,  five  were  white  ministers. 

We  also  have  seven  schools,  two  of  tliem  at  Dnrant  and  at  Cameron,  Choctaw 
Nation,  of  high  grade,  with  over  60  pupils  each.  The  other  five  are  taught  by  ladies, 
neighborhood  schools. 

Our  expenditure  for  the  year:  $1,048.50  in  school  buildings  and  $4,116.50  for  sal- 
aries of  missionaries;  total,  $5,165. 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  accept  your  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  commissioners  on  Wednesday.  Permit  me  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  of  the  commissioners  in  inviting  me  year 
after  year  with  the  representatives  of  other  societies  engaged  in  education,  char- 
itable, and  religious  work  among  the  Indians,  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
missioners. 

I  recall  that  on  the  first  occasion  of  my  going  to  Washington  to  meet  the  commis- 
aioners,  nine  years  ago,  I  ventured  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  custom  of  mak- 
ing appropriations  to  aid  religious  societies  was  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  oar 
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institutionB  and  likely  to  work  hami.  Tbe  oonvictions  of  the  public  npon  this  sub- 
ject have  certainly  been  manifest  of  late  in  earnest  protest  against  the  subsidies  of 
religious  bodies  by  the  United  States  Treasury. 

I  have  observed  that  it  is  now  proposed  that  the  appropriations  for  contract 
schools  shall  be  reduced  20  per  cent  each  year  until  the  system  is  abolished.  May  I 
ask  whether  a  more  rapid  extinguishment  might  not  be  accomplished  without  seri- 
ous hurtf  The  growth  of  the  evil  above  referred  to  is  forcibly  illustrated,  to  my 
mind,  by  the  fact  that  one  religious  bodv  has  come  to  receive  annually  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  for  its  missionary  work  among  the  Indians  a  sum  e^ual  to  the  whole 
amount  that  this  society  of  the  Episcopal  Church  expends  for  all  its  missions,  not 
only  to  the  Indians  and  the  colored  race,  but  throughout  the  United  States  and  in 
foreign  lands. 

I  regret  to  notice  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Commissioner  Painter.  He 
has  certainly  been  a  devoted  friend  of  the  Indians. 

Sincerely  yours,  Wm.  G.  Langford. 

REPORT    OF  THE    MONTANA    INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOL,    CONDUCTED    BT    THE    AMERICAN 

UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Commi99ion: 

The  Montana  Industrial  School^  which  is  conducted  by  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  American  Unitarian  Association,  has  carried  on  its  work  as  usual  during  the  past 
year.  The  school  has  now  been  established  eight  years,  and  the  committee  in 
charge  feel  that  the  work  which  has  been  begun  with  these  Indian  pupils,  some  of 
whum  have  been  in  the  school  for  several  years,  ought  not  to  be  suspended.  The 
question  how  the  school  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  future  is  one  which  is  at  present 
engaging  very  seriously  the  attention  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  it. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Unitarian  conference  held  at  Saratoga  in 
September  last  a  resolution  was  introduced  by  the  writer,  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  to  the 
eU'ect  that  no  further  money  from  the  (Jovernment  should  be  received  for  carrying 
on  this  school,  and  also  urging  the  Government  to  extend  its  own  work  of  education 
among  the  Inaians  to  the  lull  extent  of  the  responsibility  which  belongs  to  it.  This 
rosolntion  was  introduced  too  late  to  receive  full  consideration  and  discussion,  and 
therefore  a  vote  was  not  taken  upon  it,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  many  who 
would  have  voted  for  it  under  the  conviction  that  the  United  States  Government 
ought  not  to  appropriate  money  to  be  expended  by  different  religious  bodies  in  any 
denominational  work.  It  should  be  distinctly  added  that  the  motive  of  the  writer 
in  oU'ering  this  resolution  was  not  to  interfere  with  the  relations  of  any  other 
religious  bndj'  with  the  United  States  Government,  and  was  not  to  express  any  feel- 
ing that  the  money  now  received  by  any  religious  body  is  being  misappropriated. 
It  was  simply  an  expression  of  a  conviction  that  in  this  country  the  functions  of 
state  and  enurch  should  be  separated  and  the  present  arrangement  with  the  Govern- 
ment seems  a  distinct  violation  of  this  principle. 

Unitarians  have  endeavored  to  use  the  money  they  have  received  from  the  Gov- 
ernment and  that  which  they  have  raised  themselves  for  Indian  education  in  a 
broad,  unsectarian  manner,  and  for  the  purposes  of  education  rather  than  for  reli 
gious  propagandism.  They  have  conducted  their  scrhool  almost  precisely  on  the  same 
lines  as  tne  best  Government  schools.  They  have  a  conviction  that  for  the  last 
eight  years  the  Government  has  not  been  helping  them  to  do  their  work  so  much  as 
they  have  been  helping  the  Government  do  its  work.  With  the  dissolution  of  the 
Government  contract  there  are  therefore  two  methods  which  might  be  adopted  for 
carrying  on  the  school.  One  is  that  Unitarians  should  carry  it  on  simply  as  a 
private  or  denominational  enterprise.  The  other  is  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment should  take  the  school  and  carry  it  on  as  a  part  of  its  school  system.  If  the 
question  were  of  the  dissolution  of  the  school,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
its  friends  would  unite  to  maintain  it  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  maintained  in  the 
past.  But  this  school  was  established  and  carried  on  under  the  conviction  that 
something  must  be  done  by  private  enterprise  for  the  education  of  the  Indians  until 
the  United  States  Government  waa  ready  to  do  what  it  can  and  should  do  in  this 
matter.  If,  therefore,  the  Government  is  now  ready  to  give  all  of  its  Indian  wards 
the  education  which  they  need  and  which  it  ought  to  bestow,  the  committee  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  will  very  gladly,  we  believe,  commit  to  the  Grovem- 
ment  this  special  enterprise  on  the  Crow  Reservation. 

With  the  view,  therefore,  of  making  it  eas^  for  the  Government  to  extend  its  work 
the  Indian  committee  have  made  a  proposition  to  the  Indian  Commissioner  offering 
to  turn  over  the  buildings  erected  and  maintained  by  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation on  the  Crow  Reservation  to  the  United  States  Government  on  condition  that 
a  school  shall  be  maintained  there  and  that  the  present  enrollment  of  pupils  ma^  be 
continued,  and  that  the  teachers  and  employees  may  be  continued  if  found  qualiUtt^ 
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fi»r  their  work,  so  that  no  violent  change  may  take  place  in  the  adminlBtration  of 
the  school. 

This  proposition  has  been  indorsed  by  the  saperintendent  of  Indian  schools.  Dr. 
Hailman,  and  has  been  submitted  to  the  Indian  Commissioner,  but  an  official  answer 
has  not  yet  been  received. 

The  proposition  thus  made  InTolves  a  sacrifice  to  the  Unitarians  of  several  thonsand 
dollars  for  the  value  of  their  buildings.  They  have  full  conHdencCy  however,  in  the 
(government  school  system,  and  also  in  the  policy  set  forth  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  bis  report  and  by  the  President  in  his  message  in  regard  to  the  absorption 
of  denominational  schools  by  the  Government  and  the  generiQ  extension  of  Indian 
education. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Indian  committee  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  to  negotiate  this  matter  were  Rev.  Alfred  Manchester,  superintendent 
of  Unitarian  Indian  work,  and  Kov.  S.  J.  Barrows. 
I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  J.  Barrows, 

For  the  Committee, 

President  Gatks.  This  completes  the  list  of  reports  from  churches.  When  at 
Hampton  I  heard  a  young  man  from  Alaska,  Mr.  Marsden,  speak,  and  he  interested  the 
700  students  wonderfully.  It  was  one  of  the  three  best  addresses  I  have  heard 
within  a  year.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago  this  young  man  did  not  know  a  word  of 
English.  He  is  now  a  senior  at  Hampton.  I  shaU  now  invite  another  man  from 
Alaska  to  speak,  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Edward  Marsden,  he  was  a  delegate 
from  one  of  l^e  Christian  Endeavor  societies  to  the  great  convention  at  Cleveland 
last  summer.  A  minister  from  New  York  who  was  present  said  to  me  that  Mr. 
Marsden's  address,  to  his  mind,  was  the  best  one  made  on  that  occasion  in  that  great 
convention.  Mr.  Marsden  is  also  the  man  that  is  being  helped  by  the  Mohonk  con- 
ference. The  members  of  the  late  conference  will  remember  that  they  raised  a  sum 
for  assisting  young  men,  to  give  them  better  facilities  for  a  higher  education.  For 
two  years  Mr.  Siuiley  has  sent  me  $100  a  year  for  Mr.  Marsden's  education  at  Mari- 
etta College. 

ADDRESS  ON  WORK  IN  ALASKA. 
[By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.] 

The  last  printed  report  on  education  in  Alaska,  1891-92,  is  now  ready  for  distri- 
bution, being  received  from  the  (Government  Printing  Office  last  week.  The  work 
chan<;e8  little  from  year  to  year. 

When  the  Christian  denominations  voted  to  r«»ase  taking  money  for  contraft 
schools  CongrcKS  cut  off  $20,000  from  the  a])propriati(m  instead  of  taking  up  now 
school  work.  The  reduction  in  the  appropriation  baa  hampered  our  work  and  clo8<*d 
three  or  four  of  our  schoolu.  This  last  year  we  liad  16  day  schools,  with  846  pupils, 
and  15  contract  schools,  with  592  pupils,  making  1,438  pupils  in  school  out  of  a  total 
school  ])opulation  of  10,000.  From  the  appropriation  ^jiven  by  Congress  L*ss  than 
15  per  cent  can  be  educated.  To  the  eight  contract  schools  the  Government  gives 
$7,892.  averaging  $15  for  every  boarding  pupil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  churches 
gave  $77,967;  that  is,  the  churches  put  in  $10  to  every  $1  that  the  Government  put 
in  for  the  support  of  the  contract  schools.  At  the  present  stage  of  civilization  among 
our  Alaska  natives  there  can  be  no  sectarian  instruction,  as  it  is  understood  among 
us.  The  schools  are  all  primary,  and  we  cannot  make  sectarians  of  the  people  if  we 
should  try.    There  is  no  sectarian  training. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  wise  distribution  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  and  of  the  churches.  The  work  is  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the 
schools  Jire  located  in  the  widely  separated  centers  of  influence.  Not  being  able  to 
supply  every  place,  we  have  designed  to  take  strategic  points.  In  southern  Alaska 
the  Presbyterian  Church  has  six  missions  and  a  training  school;  the  Friends  have 
two  missions,  and  the  Koman  Catholics  one.  In  the  same  region  the  Government  has 
ten  day  schools.  Three  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Presbyterian  missions  is  one  of 
the  Swedish  Evangelical,  with  a  school  attached.  Five  hundred  miles  westward  are 
Government  schools  at  Kadiak  and  Afognak,  and  a  Baptist  mission-home  school  at 
Wood  Island.  Four  hun<lred  miles  farther  west  a  Government  school,  at  Unga,  and 
200miles  west  of  thata  Government  school  at  Unalaska,  one  of  the  Aleutian  Islands. 
There  is  also  at  Unalaska  a  very  successful  mission  to  girls  that  is  supported  by  the 
Women's  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  They  attend 
the  day  school  carried  on  by  the  Government. 

Eight  hundred  miles  northeast  from  Unalaska  are  the  g^eat  rivers  Kuskokwim  and 
Nushagak,  where  the  Moravian  Church  has  missions,  and  in  connection  with  which 
are  two  Government  contract  schools.    The  Moravians  have  had  extensive  reviyali. 
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Their  missionaries  travel  each  winter  thousands  of  miles  on  snowshoes,  with  the 
thermometer  from  30  to  40  degrees  below  zero,  preaching  all  up  and  down  those 
valleys. 

Crossing  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  upon  the  Tnkon  Biyer,  there  are  three 
Roman  Catholic  contract  schools.  The  Protestant  Episcopalians  have  two  missions 
and  day  schools.  They  receive  no  fttnds  from  the  Government.  To  the  east  of  the 
Yukon  there  are  three  schools  and  missionaries  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  receiv- 
ing, of  course,  no  aid  from  the  American  Government.  West,  200  miles  from  the 
Yukon,  is  a  mission  and  school  of  the  Swedish  Evangelical  Union  Mission,  whose 
head(|uarter8  are  in  Chicago.  Four  hundred  miles  farther  you  have  a  school  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association  on  Bering  Straits,  aided  by  the  Government. 

You  will  remember  that  two  years  ago  Mr.  H.  H.  Thornton,  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  was  killed  at  Bering  Straits.  To  show  their 
abhorrence  of  the  murder,  the  natives  at  once  caught  and  shot  two  of  the  three 
young  men  connected  witn  the  deed,  and  promised  that  they  would  kill  the  third 
one  when  caught,  and  keep  his  body  on  ice  until  the  vessel  came  back  again  in  the 
summer,  to  show  that  thev  had  killed  him.  The  man  did  come  back,  after  the 
departure  of  the  ship,  and  his  uncle  caught  him  and  told  him  that  he  might  take 
his  choice  of  being  shot  or  hanged  or  stabbed.  He  chose  to  be  shot,  and  was  at 
once  killed.  At  the  time  of  the  murder  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp,  the  second  missionary  of 
the  A.  M.  A.,  had  gone  to  take  charge  of  the  reindeer  station.  Last  fall  he,  with 
his  wife  and  two  children,  returned  to  Bering  Straits,  where  they  are  now,  the  only 
white  people  in  that  village  of  600  people.  They  were  warmly  welcomed  back  by 
the  people  to  the  mission  work.  Mr.  William  A.  Kjellm^nn,  a  Norwegian  from 
Madison,  Wis.,  has  been  appointed  to  Mr.  Lopp's  place  at  the  Teller  reindeer  station, 
and  with  him  are  seven  Laplanders  who  know  the*  best  methods  of  caring  for  the 
reindeer.  We  brought  them,  with  their  families,  from  Lapland,  and  they  were 
taken  across  the  continent  to  the  station.  Immediately  upon  their  arrival  they 
showed  their  proficiency  over  the  Siberian  herders  in  the  treatment  of  the  herd. 

The  reindeer  enterprise,  so  far,  has  been  a  complet'C  success.  Since  its  establish- 
ment in  1891  there  has  not  been  a  sin|2^1e  reverse,  and  all  the  prognostications  have 
failed.  We  have  had  no  difficulty  m  transporting  them  or  caring  for  them,  nor 
interfereuce  from  the  natives  or  from  their  dogs.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the 
natives  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  in  the  later  months  of  the  winter 
tbey  are  on  the  ver^e  of  starvation.  Day  after  day  the  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren go  out  on  the  ice  in  the  early  morning,  trying  to  fish  for  somethin)^  for  break- 
fast; and  they  fish  there  over  a  hole  from  three  to  fifteen  hours  sometimes  before 
tbey  get  anything.  And  yet  that  reindeer  herd,  within  half  a  mile  of  them,  and  at 
that  time  under  only  two  white  men,  was  untouched.  It  would  have  been  easy  for 
them  to  kill  the  herders  and  take  possession  of  the  herd,  but  it  evidently  did  not 
occur  to  them  to  disturb  the  reindeer.  Out  of  about  400  at  the  station  last  spring 
the  births  numbered  200,  so  that  we  had  200  natural  increase.  This  past  summer, 
120  more  were  brought  over  and  added.  We  have  made  our  first  experiment  in  dis- 
tribution. One  hundred  and  eighteen  were  given  to  Mr.  Loop,  and  he  took  them  to 
his  station.  That  is  now  our  second  herd.  Arrangements  were  also  made  that  upon 
the  Ist  of  January  a  third  herd  of  100  should  be  given  to  five  of  the  best  Eskimo 
young  men,  those  that  have  shown  the  greatest  proficiency  in  caring  for  the  herd. 
The  agreement  which  they  have  signed,  with  their  names,  not  makmg  their  mark, 
is  that  at  the  end  of  five  years  they  shall  return  100  reindeer  to  the  Government  and 
keep  all  the  increase  themselves.  This,  we  trust,  is  the  beginning  of  a  distribution 
of  reindeer  that  will  eventuallv  introduce  them  over  that  whole  country.  The  Lap- 
landers say  they  never  saw  such  abundant  pasturage  as  they  find  in  northern  Alaska. 

The  dissemination  of  the  reindeer  has  a  great  bearing  upon  the  development  of 
the  interior  of  Alaska.  During  the  last  summer  unusually  rich  gold  deposits  have 
been  found  upon  the  smaller  streams.  One  miner,  as  a  result  of  two  month's  work, 
took  out  $12,000  in  gold  dust,  of  which  $8,500  was  net  profit.  Four  men  took  out 
$30,000.  There  are  about  700  men  in  that  region  now:  they  expect,  this  coming 
spring,  to  have  1,000  miners  go  into  central  Alaska,  wnere  the  thermometer  is  in 
winter  70°  below  zero.  The  question  of  food  supply  is  a  pressing  one  to  the  miner. 
Small  steamers  ply  for  2,000  miles  up  the  Yukon.  They  can  carry  provision  in  sum- 
mer, but  they  can  not  take  it  up  the  small  tributary  streams,  upon  which  most  of  the 
mines  are  situated.  There  are  not  dogs  enough  to  convey  it  by  sleds,  and  conse* 
quently  the  miners  are  obliged  to  leave  in  the  winter.  They  are  urging  the  Govern- 
ment to  hasten  the  time  when  they  may  have  reindeer  for  transportation,  and  to 
increase  the  herds  so  as  to  develop  the  industry  in  the  central  portion  of  the  country. 
The  commercial  interests  demand  this  rapid  extension. 

Every  winter  the  whalers,  who  have  destroyed  the  whales  in  the  neighboring 
waters,  are  now  compelled  to  go  round  the  most  northerly  point,  800  miles,  near  the 
mouth  of  Mackenzie  Biver,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  frozen  up.  Twelve  ocean 
steamers  are  frozen  up  tliere  this  winter.    Five  of  the  captains  have  their  wIvq&^i^&Sb^ 
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them,  and  there  are  six  or  seven  children.  If  these  men  conld  have  a  mail  oommii* 
nication  with  the  rest  of  the  world  it  would  be  worth,  to  the  capitalists  that  fur- 
nish these  steamers,  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  fitting  out  the  Heet  next  springs 
They  do  not  know  what  to  depend  upon;  they  do  not  know  what  has  been  tho 
■access  of  the  Arctic  fleet. 

It  is  proposed,  as  one  of  the  possibilities,  to  establish  a  reindeer  express,  starting 
from  Point  Barrow,  calling  at  the  several  mission  and  the  reindeer  stations,  crosaini^ 
to  the  Yukon,  and  coming  down  to  the  coast  near  the  Chilcats,  where  the  mail  ves- 
sel can  jg^o  once  a  month  through  the  entire  year.  The  Government  is  now  talking 
of  making  a  trail  from  the  sea  to  the  Yukon  River.  That  will  open  communication^ 
out  from  the  country,  and  keep  these  whalers  from  being  cut  off  from  conmiunioation 
with  the  outside  world. 

Question.  What  would  be  the  whole  length  of  such  a  route  f 

Dr.  Jacksox.  Including  all  the  branches,  it  would  probably  be  about  4,000  miles* 
That  is  the  only  way  of  communication  unless  yon  could  hire  natives. 

Question.  What  is  the  latitude  where  those  whalers  are  frozen  inf 

Dr.  Jacksox.  About  7(P,  1  think. 

Question.  What  is  the  speed  of  the  reindeer t 

Dr.  Jackson.  In  good  condition,  and  when  the  snow. is  good,  they  will  make  18^ 
miles  an  hour.  In  Lapland  they  easily  make  150  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  A 
hnndred  miles  a  day  for  a  reindeer  in  Lapland  is  ordinary  traveling,  if  the  snow  ia 
in  good  condition. 

Question.  You  say  the  allowance  for  the  students  by  the  Gk>vemmentis  $15  a  year. 
What  does  it  cost  for  each  student  f 

Dr.  Jackson.  Probably  $75  year. 

Question.  For  what  purpose  is  whaling  carried  on  nowt 

Dr.  Jackson.  For  the  bone.  Kerosene  oil  is  so  cheap  that  whale  oil  is  now  of  little 
account.  The  commercial  valne  is  in  the  bone.  It  is  worth  from  $7,000  to  $10,000  a 
whale,  according  to  the  size  of  the  whale  and  the  quality  of  the  bone. 

Col.  M.  H.  Kidd,  one  of  the  commissioners  to  the  Indian  Territory,  waa  next 
introduced. 

THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 
[An  address  by  Col.  H.  M.  Kidd.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  spent  about  four  years  in  the  Regular 
Army  as  a  commanding  officer  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma,  at  Caiup 
Supply,  Fort  Sill,  and  Fort  Arbuckle.  It  was  my  business  to  study  the  character  ot 
the  Indian,  and  I  did  what  I  could.  For  the  last  year  I  have  been  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  under  the  guidance  of  ex-Senator  Dawes, 
endeavoring  to  make  a  contract  with  them  for  the  divisiou  of  their  lands  and  the 
acceptance  of  a  Territorial  instead  of  a  tribal  government.  I  have  very  decided 
views  with  regard  to  the  way  to  civilize  the  Indian,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  if 
you  would  civilize  and  Christianize  the  Indian,  that  you  should  look  after  his  tem- 
poral wants.  You  might  as  well  undertake  to  civilize  a  man  or  woman  in  the  cellars 
of  New  York  as  a  nomad  Indian.  Yoii  must  first  localize  him  and  establish  a  home 
round  which  will  cluster  his  hopes  and  his  love. 

I  have  heard  some  things  here  that  I  may  say  I  do  not  agree  with. 

President  Gates.  We  make  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  leave  these  conferencea 
without  hearing  somo  thinj^s  that  he  does  not  believe  in. 

Colonel  Kidd.  The  crnelest  thing  the  Uoverument  ever  did  was  to  allot  land  to- 
the  Apaches,  the  Arapahoes,  and  the  Choyennos.  La^t  summer  I  had  some  curiosity 
to  see  what  progress  had  been  made  since  the  land  was  allotted.  I  find  the  wild 
Indian  tribes  in  groups  together,  destitute,  living,  or  eking  out  an  existence  upon 
rations,  brought  in  contact  with  the  lechery  and  saloons  of  that  new  country;  and 
I  say  to  you  that  they  were  beiug  borne  down  a  hundred  degrees  where  they  were 
being  elevated  one,  by  the  iufiuen(;es  around  them.  I  do  not  approve  of  the  allot- 
ment of  land  amonfj:  Indians  until  they  have  reached  a  point  where  they  are  fit  for 
it.  And  the  five  tribes  of  the  plains  are  not  fit  for  it — the  Comanches,  the  Kiowas, 
the  Arapahoes,  the  Cheyennes,  and  the  Apaches. 

I  wrote  to  Judge  Holiiian  that  the  only  way  the  Government  could  repair  the 
injury  done  to  this  people  was  to  have  them  cede  their  allotments  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  move  them  to  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  country,  and  take  charge  of  them 
and  shut  out  from  them  all  the  bad  influences  of  whisky  and  bad  white  men,  until 
they  had  reached  a  point  where  they  were  fit  to  take  care  of  themselves.  They  are 
being  made  drunkards  of  to-day  in  Oklahoma. 

There  is  another  way  that  they  might  be  helped.  If  yon  could  find  honest  men, 
devoted  to  their  duty — and  I  want  to  say  that  after  they  get  out  there  there  is  a 
wonderful  shrinkage  of  that  virtue — if  you  could  find  such  men  who  oonid  go  out  to 
these  allotments  and  have  some  provision  made  by  which  the  Indiana  oould  have 
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honsoA  pot  nnon  their  land,  ooold  have  their  ground  fenced  off  and  plows  given 
them,  and  so  nare  them  encouraged  in  a  small  way  to  raise  something  to  live  npon, 
that  would  be  an  immense  benefit  to  them.  Perhaps,  under  the  existing  cironm- 
stances,  that  is  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  for  them. 

The  Kiowas  and  Comanches  hare  made  a  contract  with  the  Gk>yernment  for  the 
division  of  their  land  and  the  cession  of  the  residue.  The  Government  has  never 
approved  that.  When  I  was  there  many  of  the  people  were  making  oonmiendable 
enorts  to  make  houses,  bat  there  is  much  misdirected  effort  among  those  that  try. 
The  country  is  leased  out,  most  of  it,  to  cattlemen  from  Texas,  and  the  Indian  does 
not  dare  to  have  his  bouse  outon  his  land,  for  he  must  protect  his  family  against  the 
cowboys.  So  they  are  building  houses  close  together  where  there  will  be  too  many 
on  one  allotment.  They  will  have  to  be  moved  from  there.  If  there  could  be 
somebody  to  direct  them  it  would  be  better. 

I  talked  with  a  subagent  there  about  it  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  not  time  to 
give  them  the  attention  that  they  ought  to  have,  and  it  was  impossible,  over  such  an 
extent  of  country,  to  direct  them. 

Now,  about  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  While  allotment  is  ruin  to  the  Indian  before 
he  is  fit  for  it,  there  comes  a  time  where  tribal  government,  the  holding  of  land  in 
common,  is  the  worst  possible  injury  that  can  overtake  him.  The  governments  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  are  utterly  inefficient;  they  protect  neither  life  nor  property. 
The  blood  that  is  being  shed  by  the  whites  and  Indians,  the  robberies  that  take  place 
and  other  crimes,  are  carrying  these  people  back  to  barbarism,  and  undoing  what 
people  have  been  doing  for  them  for  fifty  years.  I  have  been  there  with  Captain 
kennan  and  Senator  Dawes,  and  this  is  the  conclusion  that  we  have  all  reached. 

We  have  been  trying  to  effect  a  change.  We  have  failed  so  far,  and  the  prospect 
is  discouraging.  The  country  of  the  five  tribes  embraces  about  20,000,000  acres  of 
land.  There  are  mountains  and  hiUs  with  black-jack  groves,  in  which  the  land, 
except  in  small  valleys,  is  worthless  for  cultivation.  Here  the  real  Indian  settles, 
and  raises  hogs  on  the  acorns ;  they  find  springs  and  wood  convenient,  and  make 
their  homes  there.  The  balance  of  the  country  is  one  of  the  finest  that  the  sun  shines 
on,  but  it  has  been  taken  possession  of  by  ''intermarried  citizens,"  as  they  are  called; 
Senator  Dawes  calls  them  ''squaw  men."  They  are  white  men  married  to  Indian 
women,  and  their  descendants.  Some  of  them  have  married  for  proper  purposes,  and 
some  are  educated  and  accomplished  men ;  I  am  not  speaking  of  squaw  men  with  dis- 
respect, i'or  many  of  them  are  estimable  gentlemen. 

A  few  avaricious  and  grasping  men  have  taken  possession  of  nearly  all  this 
valuable  land,  and  are  holding  it  in  quantities  of  from  5,000  to  100,000  acres  each. 
In  the  Creek  country  they  pay  5  cents  an  acre  for  the  use  of  it,  and  let  it  for  50 
cents  to  $1  an  acre.  These  half-breeds  or  mixed  bloods  and  intermarried  citizens  do 
not  treat  the  Indians  as  if  they  were  human.  Ton  may  say  that  is  not  speaking  in 
a  complimentary  manner  of  them.  It  is  true.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  bribery,  and 
they  reconcile  their  consciences  to  this  by  sayinff,  "That  is  the  way  with  State 
legislatures  and  State  governments."  They  say  to  the  Indians,  ''Congress  sells  out, 
and  if  you  do  not  do  that  you  are  not  doing  like  white  men."  When  I  have  talked 
with  them  about  this  they  say,  "It  is  not  a  bit  worse  than  Congress." 

They  have  in  various  ways  monopolized  the  whole  country,  and  the  Indian,  who 
ought  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it,  has  to  live  in  the  barren,  hilly  part  of  it,  with  his 
house,  a  typical  Indian  house,  a  log  cabin  14  feet  square,  with  a  cook  stove,  a  deal 
table,  and  a  rough  bed ;  that  is  usually  the  extent  of  the  furniture.  But  the  Indian 
woman  is  a  model  housekeeper,  so  far  as  cleanliness  is  concerned.  There  is  generally 
a  shed  on  one  side.  The  women  take  care  of  the  house  and  do  the  little  farming  that 
is  done.  You  will  find  that  they  pick  out  from  1  to  10  acres  in  some  little  mountain 
valley  near  the  houses,  where  there  is  a  bit  of  land  that  can  be  cultivated.  Hero 
the  squaw  and  the  children  raise  com,  beans,  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  these,  with 
an  occasional  acorn-fed  hog,  constitute  the  substance  of  the  food  for  the  family.  The 
wealth  o#a  family  consists  in  a  few  hogs  and  sometimes  a  few  cattle  running  over 
the  country.  The  Indian  man  has  perhaps  a  horse,  saddle,  and  bridle,  and  m  the 
morning  he  sets  up  and  when  the  rations  are  short  he  rides  out  to  a  more  favored 
neighbor  and  gets  nis  victuals  there,  while  his  wife  and  children  remain  in  destitu- 
tion. Yet  that  man  and  woman  and  their  children  are  owners  of  princely  fortunes, 
but  the  white  intermarried  men  have  got  it  and  are  enjoying  it. 

The  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  as  near  as  we  can  make  out,  will  have  about  700 
acres  of  land  each,  as  gpod  as  there  is  in  the  world;  and  yet  the  white  man  has  goc 
it  and  the  Indian  is  living  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  impossible  to  force  an  existence 
out  of  the  soil.  The  intermarried  men  chuckle  and  say,  "  We  have  got  it,  and  what 
are  you  goin^  to  do  about  itf"  We  can  not  make  those  men  give  up  the  land.  This 
conference  will  do  very  much  if  it  can  aid  in  extricating  these  poor  people  from  this 
condition. 

The  Cherokees  have  two  fine  schools.  There  is  not  a  fhll-blood  Indian  pupil 
among  them.    They  have  a  fine  corps  of  teachers  in  each.    The  ohildrm  appear  to 
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be  white,  but  meet  of  them  hftTe  a  little  Indian  blood|  thongh  yon  would  nerer 

peot  it. 

President  Gates.  Can  the  children  of  white  citizens  of  the  United  States  come 
into  these  schools  f 

Colonel  KiDD.  No ;  they  are  not  allowed  any  priTileges  at  all.  There  are  neighbor- 
hood schools,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  mere  shams;  most  of  their  teachers  are  incom- 
petent and  take  no  interest  in  their  work.  They  teach  for  a  pittance,  but  they  teach 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  money.    That  is  one  cyiI. 

If  yon  will  help  the  Government  to  make  these  intermarried  men  let  go,  and 
restore  to  the  Indian  what  belongs  to  him,  yon  will  perform  a  real  service  to  the 
Indian. 

We  have  said  to  them,  **  We  will  divide  the  land.  We  will  not  bny  an  acre  of  it. 
We  will  pnt  the  title  into  your  own  bands,  so  yon  can  not  sell  it,  and  no  man  can 
take  it  from  yon.  The  land  will  be  made  inalienable  during  your  life,  or  for  fifty 
years  if  you  want  to  make  it  so.'' 

When  you  go  down  there — as  Senator  Dawes  can  attest — ^yon  fall  into  the  hands  of 
these  wealthy  gentlemen,  who  are  all  along  the  railroads  and  in  the  towns ;  and  they 
wUl  take  you  out  riding,  and  tell  you  all  about  the  thing,  and  how  well  the  Indians 
are  getting  on,  and  how  wonderful  it  all  is.  When  we  first  went  down  there  we 
thought  it  was  so;  butby  and  by  an  Indian  came  in  and  asked  if  we  would  talk  with  a 
common  Indian.  We  said,  '^  Yes,  of  course/'  and  he  came  up.  He  was  a  Cherokee. 
We  talked  with  him,  and  then  we  began  to  find  that  there  was  something  beneath 
the  surface  that  we  had  not  expected,  and  we  learned  some  facts  about  the  situation. 
We  said  to  him  that  if  any  others  wanted  to  come  and  talk  to  us,  he  was  to  tell 
them  to  do  so,  even  the  freedmen.  Then  they  came,  and  ouroffice  was  literally  tilled 
for  days  and  weeks  with  those  people  who  came  there  to  tell  us  the  true  situation. 
We  asked  them  why  they  did  not  make  these  representations  to  their  governments, 
and  let  them  know  what  the  people  wanted.  One  of  them  replied,  "  It  is  not  healthy 
to  advocate  allotment  in  this  conntrA'.  It  frequently  lightnings  from  behind  a  tree.'' 
It  is  treason,  in  the  conHtitution  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  for  any  man  to  hold  com- 
munication with  a  *'  foreign  government,"  and  there  is  a  tradition  in  the  Cherokee 
tribe  that  any  man  who  advocates  allotment  shall  be  held  guilty  of  treason,  and 
executed  by  any  Indian  who  meets  him.  They  do  not  dare  to  say  anything  there  in 
fevor  of  allotment. 

Another  thing:  There  are  250,000  white  people  in  that  country,  60,000  white  chil- 
dren without  any  schouln.  All  the  education  most  of  them  have  is  daily  associa- 
tion with  criminals  who  ^o  iinwhipi>ed  of  justice.  They  are  trained  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  become  criminals  and  a  curse  for  generations  to  that  and  surrounding 
States. 

Now,  these  evils  can  only  be  reached  by  the  organization  of  a  Territorial  govern- 
ment that  will  eKtablisli  schools.  Hut  these  gontleiiien  stand  back  and  point  to  the 
treaty  and  say^  **  Did  not  you  Holenmly  promise  that  you  would  not  establish  a 
Territorial  government  with()ut  our  consent?"  Yes;  but  it  was  also  agreed  that  the 
white  men  should  be  kept  away.  They  have  invited  the  white  man  in  until  there 
are  250,000,  while  there  are  only  from  50,000  to  60,000  Indians  in  the  five  tribes.  But 
they  fall  back  u]>on  the  treaties  and  insist  that  those  treaties  protect  them,  and  the 
Government  ought  not  to  violate  its  treaty.  But  there  has  been  no  attention  paid 
to  these  treaties  throu«rh  all  these  years;  they  have  disregarded  them.  We  have 
disregarded  them,  too;  there  is  no  question  about  that.  And  the  Government  has 
the  rijjht  always  to  repeal  or  abrogate  a  treaty  when,  in  its  judgment,  it  deems  it 
desirable  to  do  so,  being  answerable  to  its  conscience  in  disregarding  treaties  to 
the  other  party. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  been  trying  to  establish  courts  that  should  stop 
the  perpetration  of  crime  there.  When  we  first  went  down,  and  found  the  situa- 
tion, I  wrote  to  a  St^nator  from  my  State,  suggesting  chnnges  in  the  judiciary  for 
the  benefit  of  these  people,  and  he  offered  it  as  a  memorial  in  the  Senate,  hnd  they 
have  been  trying  to  drive  me  out  ever  since.  Here  to-day  in  Congress  you  can  not 
get  a  judicial  bill  passed  that  will  reach  the  evil.  Whyt  The  United  States  dis- 
&ict  courts  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  aud  Paris,  Tex.,  have  jurisdiction  of  offenses  com- 
mitted in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  we  spend  $200,000  on  each  of  these  courts. 
That  is  a  rich  find  for  the  criminal  lawyers  of  those  towns,  and  for  the  saloons,  and 
for  the  boarding  houses.  They  do  not  want  to  give  that  $200,000  up.  Now,  the 
Government  made  a  law  long  ago  that  there  should  be  no  intoxicants  brought  into 
the  Indian  Territory,  but  they  take  the  Indians  right  to  Fort  Smith  and  to  Paris, 
away  from  home  and  the  restraints  of  home,  and  keep  them  idle  in  these  towns, 
and  the  fees  that  they  receive  are  poured  into  the  saloons.  .Judge  Culberson  lives 
in  that  district,  and  so  far  as  I  can  see,  for  a  purely  selfish  purpose,  fights  this 
change  in  the  judiciary,  and  he  is  aided  by  the  cattlemen  of  Texas,  who  want  this 
region  as  a  grazing  ground. 

I  am  talking  plainly,  but  I  am  talking  about  what  I  know,  and  what  I  say  will  be 
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verified  by  every  disintereBted  and  Intelligent  man  in  that  region.  I  have  said,  per- 
haps, more  than  I  ought  bat  the  firet  thing  that  we  ought  to  try  to  do  is  to  give  the 
Indian  in  the  Indian  Territory  his  land  and  establish  a  home  for  him.  If  he  gets 
his  money  he  will  have  abnndance  to  make  a  house  for  his  family  to  live  in,  and 
have  suitable  stock.  He  may  tiien  establish  his  home  there.  Then  }roa  may  Chris- 
tianize him,  and  if  you  have  made  a  Christian  of  him  you  will  bless  him  and  perhaps 
be  able  to  keep  him  a  Christian. 
Adjourned  at  1.15  p.  m. 


SECOND  SESSION. 

\Vkdne8Dat  Afternoon,  January  16. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  at  2.45  p.  m.  by  the  chairman.  Dr.  W.  N.  Hail- 
mann,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  was  invited  to  speak. 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  W.  N.  HAILMANN. 

I  find  in  my  work,  wherever  I  go,  that  progress  in  Indian  educational  work  in  due 
chied.v  to  friends  of  Indian  education,  and  on  that  account  I  feel,  when  I  address 
you,  that  I  speak  to  those  who,  if  my  suggestions  are  of  any  worth,  will  help  the 
realization  of  these  suggestions. 

One  of  the  questions  which  has  presented  itself  to  me  as  of  the  utmost  importance 
within  the  last  few  months  is  that  of  the  relative  value  of  reservation  schools  and 
noDreservation  schools.  There  are  powerful  parties,  in  and  out  of  CougreHS,  who 
hold  that  the  non reservation  school  has  scarcely  legitimate  work  to  do  in  Indian 
education ;  that  the  nearer  we  bring  educational  work  itself  to  the  reservation  the 
more  efficient  will  the  work  be;  that  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  reduce  ttie  non- 
reservation  schools  fi^dually  and  to  substitute  for  them  schools  on  the  reservations. 

The  chief  argument  brought  in  favor  of  this  proposal  is  that  those  who  graduate 
from  the  nonreservation  school,  when  they  return  to  the  reservation,  are  not  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  the  tribal  life  upon  the  reservations ;  that,  neyertheless,  they  soon 
lose  whatever  the  nonreservation  school  has  given  them  and  become,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  again  savage  Indians.  On  the  other  hand,  they  hold,  boys  and  girls 
brought  up  in  the  reservations,  upon  their  return  home  to  their  parents,  from  whom 
they  have  never  been  very  widely  separated,  who  have  seen  them  again  and  a^ain 
during  the  time  that  they  have  been  at  school,  and  are  still  identified  with  their 
tribes  and  agencies,  with  their  home  people,  and  their  interests — when  such  boys  and 
girls  return  to  take  up  their  residence  on  the  reservations  there  is  less  danger  of 
their  losing  what  they  may  have  acquired  than  in  the  former  case. 

This  argument  is  very  plausible.  Yet  when  we  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  the  gen- 
eral tendencies  and  policy  of  the  Government  with  reference  to  the  Indian  problem, 
of  so  managing  Indian  education  and  the  treatment  of  the  Indians  generally  that 
as  soon  as  possible  the  tribal  relation  shall  be  broken  up;  that  as  soon  as  possible 
reservation  life  shall  cease,  then  it  appears  that  it  would  be  the  opposite  of  pru- 
dence to  do  the  thing  that  will  maintain  and  strengthen  reservation  life,  and  that 
we  ought  to  welcome  all  influences  that  will  have  a  tendency  to  break  up  tribal 
reservations  and  reservation  life.  Consequently  nonreservation  schools,  in  taking 
Indians  from  reservations  and  bringing  them  within  the  influence  of  white  civiliza- 
tion, letting  them  feel  the  influence  of  white  civilization,  leading  many  of  them  to 
yearn  for  this  white  civilization — that  is,  to  get  away  from  the  reservations  and 
become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  citizens  of  the  United  States  like  the  rest  of  us — 
must  in  due  time  exert  upon  the  Indians  on  the  reservations  a  salutary  pressure  in 
the  right  direction. 

At  any  rate  this  problem  needs  much  unbiassed  study,  careful  collection  of  facts, 
and  deliberate  sifting  of  these.  At  present  many  exaggerated  statements  are  put 
out  on  the  scantiest  foundations  of  facts.  This  tendency  should  be  consistently  dis- 
countenanced by  the  true  friends  of  Indians  and  of  Indian  education,  and  by  all  who 
are  laboring  to  free  our  nation  from  this  great  curse  of  the  Indian  reservaticm. 
Every  agency  should  be  employed  that  will  remove  the  Indian  man  from  the 
tribes  into  homes,  so  that  the  power  of  the  reservation,  with  its  tutelary  influence 
upon  the  Indian,  separating  him  fVrom  the  white,  may  be  steadily  lessened. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  ask  you  to  give  to  the  Indian  OfQce  every  support  that  you 
can  possibly  give  it,  every  help  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  give  it,  m  its  efforts  to 
bring  Indians  in  all  the  border  States  into  the  ordinary  American  public  district 
schools.  In  this  direction  the  office  is  engaged  in  a  very  interesting  experiment. 
It  is  proposed  in  some  of  the  States  to  colonize  Indians  in  the  existing  white  public 
schools.  There  is  considerable  prospect  of  success  in  this.  It  is  proposed  to  make, 
in  Minnesota,  an  educational  boarding  house — ^not  a  school^ — in  the  midst  of  the  col- 
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tivated,  prosperouSi  thrifky  white  oommnnity,  and  to  send  the  Indians  to  board  in 
this  boardinff  honse  and  to  attend  the  pnblio  schools  of  this  town.  The  citizens  are 
perfectly  wiuing;  thev  propose  to  charge  the  Government  no  more  than  they  woold 
charge  other  nonreaident  pnpils.  The  schools  of  the  town  are  far  advanced,  they 
have  an  excellent  manual  training  department,  and  much  attention  is  paid  to  inda»> 
trial  training.    It  is  hoped  that  by  this  experiment  much  good  may  come  in  time. 

With  regard  to  the  present  movement  for  doing  away  with  contract  schools,  may  I 
be  permitted  to  say  a  word.  Of  course  I  am  in  lavor  of  having  the  contract  system^ 
which  is  a  constant  scarce  of  dissension,  changed ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  contract  schools  have  done  and  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  good 
in  edacating  the  Indians.  In  very  many  respects  they  have  advantages  over  the 
Government  schools  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  supply.  And  not  the  least  weighty 
of  these  is  the  fact  that  the  contract  school  is  mure  at  liberty  to  develop  the  religious 
instinct  than  is  the  Government  schooL  I  hold  that  the  development  of  the  religions 
instinct  is  fundamental  in  education,  and  it  is  probably  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems to  meet  and  solve,  how  to  supply  the  Inoians  in  Indian  schools  with  some  meas- 
ure of  religious  training  or  the  development  of  the  religious  instinct  without  offense 
to  the  various  denominations  that  are  interested  in  this  phase  of  the  work.  Tet  the 
advantages  to  accrue  to  our  work  f^om  the  transfer  of  the  contract  schools  to  the 
Government  are  so  great  that  I  think  it  is  proper  to  do  this.  However,  I  do  not 
admire  the  method  proposed  by  Congress  of  Killing  the  contract  schools  by  inches — 
reducing  them  20  per  cent  a  year.  Before  the  fifth  20  per  cent  shall  be  removed  the 
schools  will  die  by  inanition.  It  is  a  false  way.  As  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  exist 
they  should  be  strongly  and  warmly  supported.  If  there  is  to  be  a  20  per  cent  rednc- 
tiou  it  must  not  be  applied  to  the  schools  in  such  a  way  that  certain  contracts  may  be 
wholly  abandoned,  but  that  full  support  may  continue  to  be  given  to  those  with 
which  contracts  are  still  continned. 

President  Gates.  How  is  it  beiug  applied  in  the  Department  f 

Mr.  Hailmanx.  It  has  not  been  ap]>lied  yet,  because  it  is  not  yet  the  law. 

I  think  the  precedent  established  by  the  school  of  the  Unitarians,  their  transfer 
to  the  Government,  offers  a  most  excellent  precedent.  The  plan  is  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government  the  continuance  of  the  school.  The  Government  pur- 
chases, if  it  sees  fit  to  do  so,  the  equipment  of  the  school,  and  engages  to  continue 
that  school  on  the  same  plan  and  with  the  same  pupils  and  teachers  and  the  same 
employees  so  long  as  they  are  competent  for  the  work.  In  this  way  there  will  be 
merely  a  transfer  of  the  control  of  the  school;  the  school  would  remain  as  it  is;  the 
Indians  would  not  sufier;  we  should  still  have  a  school  for  the  Indians  there.  In 
the  other  case,  where  we  take  out  of  these  schools  20  per  cent  of  the  scholars,  what 
shall  be  done  with  themf  Either  it  becomes  necessary  to  establish  a  new  Govern- 
ment school  to  put  with  this  school  or  to  remove  these  children  to  some  other  agency, 
away  from  the  surroundings  in  which  they  should  have  been  brought  up,  so  that 
there  are  evil  conseiiuences.  A  similar  proposition  to  that  of  the  LFnltarians  has 
been  made  by  one  of  the  schools  in  New  Mexico,  which  I  hope  will  be  accepted. 
But  to  discontinue  the  contract  school  without  at  the  same  time,  either  by  the  trans- 
fer of  the  schools  or  the  erection  of  new  schools,  providing  educational  facilities  for 
the  chihlreu  would  be,  I  think,  pernicious. 

I  am  more  and  more  impressed,  as  I  study  my  work,  with  the  great  difficulty  that 
comes  to  the  schools  by  a  sort  of  reaction  when  the  students,  boys  and  girls,  leave 
the  Bchools  and  return  into  practical  life  under  conditions  that  are  poorly  calculated 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  for  properly  using  their  educational  advancement. 
They  are  given  an  education  in  the  schools,  they  go  back  among  the  Indians,  and 
they  have  few  facilities  for  making  use  of  their  educational  development.  Their 
friends  do  not  see  that  there  is  muon  value  to  be  attached  to  this  school  education, 
and  they  lose  confidence  in  it.  People  around  them  do  the  same,  and  designing  men 
use  this  as  an  argument  against  the  extension  of  school  facilities  to  the  Indians. 

It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  chief  works  of  the  friends  of  the  Indian  and  missionary 
societies  would  be  to  provide  facilities  for  returned  Indian  youth  to  make  use  of 
what  they  have  learned  at  the  schools;  facilities  for  work:  for  pursuits  in  which  they 
can  use  the  things  they  have  learned  at  the  school;  facilities  on  the  reservation  or 
among  the  white  people  in  their  respective  States.  All  this  should  be  done;  and  it 
can  be  done  much  better  by  these  societies  than  by  the  Government.  It  is  a  natural 
task  for  missionary  societies,  especially  if  the  schools  are  to  come  wholly  under 
Government  control. 

During  my  late  visit  to  the  Cherokee  Reservation  I  was  impressed  with  the  desir- 
ability of  such  a  movement.  There  are  many  who^  if  they  could  have  small  loans  of 
money  given  to  them  to  buy  a  plow  or  a  couple  of  steers,  could  lift  themselves  into 
comparative  affluence  and  pay  back  the  money  in  a  short  time.  Surely  that  would 
be  a  beneficent  work  for  philanthropic  men  and  women. 

The  desirability  of  bringing  the  white  popnlation  and  the  white  schools  of  OkUk- 
homa.  South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota  to  take  an  active  interest  inputting  Indians  into 
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the  public  schools  is  manifest.  I  find  in  some  schools  that  a  ^reat  proportion  of  the 
children  are  practically  white,  not  Indians.  They  are  the  children  of  white  fathers, 
who  in  many  instances  are  well  to  do  and  who  could  easily  send  them  to  public 
schools.  They  prefer  to  send  them  to  GoTemment  schools,  because  then  the  children 
are  supplied  with  clothing  and  food.  In  some  cases  really  deservinff  Indians,  with 
a  higher  erade  of  Indian  blood  in  their  veins,  are  kept  out  of  such  schools  for  lack  of 
room  in  the  dormitories.  All  such  cases  would  be  removed  if  the  Indian  school  and 
public  school  could  come  more  nearly  together  than  they  now  do. 

Since  the  time  when  I  entered  into  my  present  office  we  have  been. engaged  in 
establishing  the  office  chiefly.  We  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  do  aggres- 
sive work  in  the  way  in  which  we  ought  to  do  it.  I  have  been  compelled  by  sur- 
rounding conditions  to  do  largely  defensive  work  on  every  hand.  Fortunately  at 
present,  with  the  help  of  Providence  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  super- 
intendent of  Indian  schools  has  his  work  made  as  easy  as  possible,  so  far  as  the 
Indian  Office  is  concerned.  But  there  are  hindrances  upon  hindrances  in  other 
directions;  he  is  hampered  by  things  that  it  seems  can  not  be  removed  except  by 
Congress.  Congress  could  do  it,  and  Congr(»ss  is  the  servant  of  the  people,  and  you 
who  represent  the  people  should  take  the  deepest  interest  in  this  matter  and  free 
the  hands  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  so  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  do 
aggressive  work. 

Here  is  an  instance :  the  superintendent  has  had  given  to  him  for  the  fiscal  year  1895 
a  thousand  dollars  to  travel  over  this  vast  continent  from  time  to  time,  inspecting 
schools.  That  appropriation  was  exhausted  by  the  1st  of  December,  so  that  hence- 
forth he  is  tied  to  his  seat  in  Washington,  unless  Congress  sees  fit  to  add  to  the 
appropriation  a  sum  which  can  enable  him  to  inspect  the  schools.  This  parsimony 
is  unworthy  of  our  great  nation.  If  a  work  is  to  be  done  at  all  it  should  be  done 
well;  and  those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  this  work  should  not 
have  their  hands  tied  by  such  paltry  considerations  as  the  inability  to  travel  from 
Washington  to  St.  Paul. 

Dr.  Ryder.  In  the  passing  of  these  schools  over  to  Government  there  is  always 
the  practical  objection  that  many  of  them  have  been  built  with  money  pledged  to 
carry  on  religious  work.  We  have  no  right  to  surrender  it.  Then,  again.  I  remem- 
ber Dr.  Hailmann  suggesting  that  ultimately  the  schools  should  all  be  made  over  to 
State  control.     How  will  the  Government  pass  them  overf 

Dr.  Hailmaiw.  In  the  States  where  it  is  possible,  as  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
South  Dakota,  it  would  probably  be  well  for  the  Government  to  pass  the  care  of  the 
Indians  over  to  the  State,  and  have  the  education  of  the  Indians  cared  for  by  the 
States.  But  while  this  is  desirable,  and  while  I  should  exert  myself  to  the  utmost 
to  bring  this  more  and  more  fully  to  the  front,  I  may  say  that  it  is  still  so  far  from 
us  that  we  can  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  method  of  transfer.  Tet  sach 
transfer  is  desirable. 

I  hold  that  the  most  desirable  thing  would  be  for  the  Indian  Rights  Association^ 
or  other  societies,  to  establish  in  the  various  States  branches  or  committees  who 
should  exert  themselves  to  convince  the  State  authorities  that  the  control  of  the 
Indians  within  the  borders  of  their  States  is  oneof  the  reeponsibilitieeof  the  State,  and 
to  urge  upon  the  legislatures  of  those  States  the  necessity  of  demanding  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  all  persons  within  their  borders  should  be  transferred  to  their  control. 
Yet,  while  it  seems  to  me  just  and  equitable  that  State  control  of  Indians  should 
become  established,  I  do  not  think  this  should  be  forced  upon  the  States.  £ach 
State  should  first  be  brought  to  see  that  it  is  nes:lectlnff  its  duty  in  not  caring 
for  the  Indians.  It  should  be  aroused  to  a  realization  of  this,  and  stimulated  to 
demand  of  the  General  Government  full  restitution  of  the  right  to  manage  its  own 
affairs  with  reference  to  Indians  as  well  as  with  reference  to  all  other  inhabitants 
of  the  State. 

Capt.  \Vm.  H.  Clapp.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  fear  that  my  ideas 
may  clash  with  the  ideas  of  others  who  have  spoken. 

President  Gates.  There  is  nothing  we  welcome  more  than  a  variety  of  ideas.  We 
like  to  hear  both  sides. 

Captain  Clapp.  I  recognize  the  efibrts  of  the  Christian  people  of  the  country  to 
elevate  and  Christianize  the  Indian  races,  and  only  fear  that  m  some  respects  they 
have  taken  hold  of  the  subject  by  the  wron^  end.  It  seems  to  me  that  while  the 
old  adage  **  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness"  is  true,  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest 
it  is  next  before  it.  It  goes  first.  Right  and  proper  living,  with  some  observance 
of  the  decencies  of  life,  must  precede  the  knowledge  of  doctrinal  points.  Something 
has  been  said  al>out  the  impiety  of  the  piousj  that  has  led  me  to  think  of  the  cruelty 
of  those  whose  hearts  are  full  of  pitv  and  kindness  to  humanity.  That  cruelty  lies 
in  returning  children  to  the  reservation  after  they  have  been  educated  away  from  it. 
I  know  and  acknowledge  the  ^reat  work  that  my  friend  Captain  Pratt,  whom  I  have 
known  for  twenty  years,  is  doing.  He  has  gathered  together  probably  thousands  of 
children,  and  taken  them  more  qoickly  into  civilization  than  has  been  done  in  any 
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other  school.  Bat  Jost  there  comes  in  the  cruelty  of  this  tender-hearted  plan.  It  is 
true  that  the  children  can  be  better  educated  when  taken  away  from  the  tribal  reeer- 
yation:  but  the  home-coming  is  the  hard  part. 

A  bright  young  girl  comes  back,  with  her  pitiful  trunk  fhll  of  clothing,  perhaps 
with  a  Jaunty  hat  and  a  smart  dress  on,  and  she  finds  the  old  shack  on  the  reserva- 
tion in  the  same  bad  condition  that  it  was.  There  is  nothing  that  she  can  do ;  in  a 
little  while  her  clothes  become  dilapidated,  and  she  goes  down  and  back  and  is  soon 
a  squaw  among  squaws.  With  all  their  entliusiasm  and  all  their  desire  to  do  some- 
thing, the  .return  is  discouraging  to  the  bo^  or  girl.  Suppose  the  daughter  of  a 
Kansas  farmer,  living  on  the  prairie,  raised  in  the  discomforts  peculiar  to  a  rough, 
wild  life,  should  be  taken  to  New  York  and  taught  all  the  elegancies  of  civilization, 
in  a  home  where  she  had  all  the  comforts  whicn  belong  to  the  highest  civilization, 
and  should  be  kept  there  until  she  had  become  a  young  woman  of  18,  and  then 
returned  to  the  Kansas  farm  where  she  would  have  to  go  for  the  cows,  to  wait  upon 
the  farm  hands,  and  to  go  through  the  daily  drudgery  of  life  there f  What  would 
the  life  in  New  York  be  to  her  but  a  bitter  memory?  How  would  she  in  any  way 
be  benefited  by  having  that  experience,  or  by  being  taught  to  enjoy  things  that  she 
can  never  enjoy  afterward  f  It  seems  to  me  these  students,  educated  in  the  East, 
might  be  absorbe<l  into  our  population ;  for  we  absorb  everything,  we  are  omnivorous. 
I  think  Captain  Pratt  is  the  originator  of  that  idea. 

My  objection  to  nonreservation  schools  was,  first,  that  so  few  students  came  back; 
and  secondly,  that  others  did  come  back.  That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  it.  I  think 
sometimes  we  overdo  the  mere  book  part  of  our  education  for  these  people.  They 
should  get  the  more  practical  things  of  life;  they  should  know  how  to  make  their 
homes  brighter  and  to  surround  them  with  more  comforts.  A  great  deal  is  said 
about  industrial  training,  but  what  <loes  it  amount  tof  Too  often  it  means  that  the 
Indian  boy  is  taught  to  work  a  machine,  in  old  times  a  boy  learned  his  trade  from 
the  bottom  up;  now  the  machine  does  the  largest  part.  If  a  boy  has  learned  har- 
ness making,  it  docs  not  mean  that  he  can  take  a  side  of  leather  and  make  a  harness 
of  it;  or  if  he  has  learned  shoemaking,  he  has  not  learned  to  take  the  leather  and 
cut  and  make  a  whole  Hhoe.  Then,  even  if  they  have  learned  trades,  they  come  off 
empty  handed.  There  is  nothing  to  do,  and  there  is  nothing  to  do  it  with;  and 
even  if  they  could  make  articles,  there  is  no  one  to  buy  them. 

I  believe  that  there  are  many  objections  to  the  reservation  plan ;  it  must  be  looked 
on  as  a  temporary  scheme.  My  idea  is  that  these  Indians  should  be  gradually  thrown 
more  and  more  on  their  own  resources.  When  you  liave  taught  these  people  to  make 
their  homes  more  comfortable,  and  to  know  more  than  they  do  now  about  sanitary 
measures,  when  we  can  take  them  away  from  some  of  their  old  habits,  then  will  come 
the  time  when  they  can  profitably  hear  of  Christianity  and  all  the  various  things 
connected  with  that.  I  have  been  intimately  associated  with  Indians  for  twenty 
years,  and  I  know  them  very  well.  I  liave  been  at  the  acency  where  I  am  now  over 
a  year  and  a  half,  and  my  ideas  have  only  been  confirmed  by  closer  associatiou  with 
them. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  I  may  refer  to.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  in  lon^-ago  days  when  Christianity  first  took  possession  of  the  earth, 
were  extremely  wise  in  one  thing  they  did.  They  took  the  old  heathen  festivals  and 
gala  occasions  and  gave  them  a  new  meaning — not  destroying  the  enjoyment  of  the 
people,  but  ]>utting  a  new  meaning  into  their  anniversaries,  so  that  many  festivals 
that  are  apjiarently  Christian  are  really  of  heathen  origin.  In  the  same  way,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  stop  all  kinds  of  dances  among  the  Indians;  it  seems 
to  me  it  is  feasible  to  <'han;re  the  current  and  direction  of  these  things.  There  is  no 
one  thing  to  which  the  Indian  is  more  wedded  than  the  desire  to  be  continually 
dancing.     I  ap]>eal  to  Captain  I'latt  if  that  is  not  so. 

Captain  Pratt.  It  is  a  part  of  their  religion. 

Captain  Clapp.  We  have  a  regulation  issued  by  the  Indian  Office  which  prevents 
the  most  innocent  form  of  dancing.  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  consider  whether 
such  innocent  recreation,  properly  countenanced  and  encoura^jed,  might  not  be  an 
excellent  substitute  for  the  old  dancing.  I  do  not  suppose  tliere  is  one  here  who  will 
agree  with  me  on  that  subject;  but  I  want  to  say  also  that  there  is  no  one  in  this 
room  who  desires  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  more  strongly  than  I,  or  who  more  wishes 
to  benefit  and  help  them  on  the  way  to  civilization  and  Christianity. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  was  unanimously  adopted: 

**  Besolved,  That  the  chairman  of  this  conference,  with  four  others  to  be  appointed 
by  him.  be  constituted  a  committee  to  wait  upon  the  President,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Indian  Committee  of  the 
House,  or  either  of  them,  in  their  discretion,  and  present  to  them  the  views  of  this 
conference,  and  especially  to  confer  with  them  respecting  plans  for  realizing  the 
ideal  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his  report-— the  development  of  a 
potent,  permanent,  nonpartisan  Indian  service.*' 

ident  Gates.  We  can  not  let  our  friend  leave  without  expressing  our  con- 
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▼iction  that  there  is  bnt  one  serioas  trouble  with-  oar  Army  Jnst  now,  and  that  i» 
that  it  is  breeding  a  race  of  orators.  I  want  also  to  tell  him  that  we  start  with 
cleanliness  as  next  to  godliness,  and  if  our  missionaries  are  failing  to  inculcate  clean- 
liness, 1  hope  ^ey  will  see  to  it.  But  I  think,  if  they  were  going  to  get  a  man  onto 
a  liigher  plane  of  living,  if  they  were  going  to  make  that  man  nonest,  they  would 
begin  by  getting  the  spirit  of  God  into  nis  heart. 

Two  suggestions  have  been  made  to  us. .  I  agree  as  to  the  need  of  law  and  edu- 
cation in  the  Indian  Territory;  but  when  it  is  suggested  to  us  that  we  must  take 
these  Indians  and  keep  them  apart  from  the  white  man  untU  they  are  fit  to  take  up 
land,  I  am  reminded  of  the  question,  '*How  are  you  going  to  teach  your  children  to 
swim  without  any  water f"  Thev  must  begin  with  land  in  severalty;  they  must 
become  accustomed  to  managing  land  by  managing  it. 

Captain  Pratt.  I  think  if  Captain  Clapp  and  I  were  to  talk  things  over  we  should 
find  that  we  are  not  so  verv  far  apart. 

The  problem  to  me  has  been  a  problem  of  adjustment,  not  to  longer  continue  the 
increasing  of  the  complicated  plan  of  trj'ing  to  adjust  our  civilization  to  the 
Indians,  but  to  begin  at  once  and  get  them  to  adjust  themselves  to  our  civilization. 
1  look  upon  the  United  States  as  a  countir  to  be  entirely  covered  by  our  civilization 
with  all  uncivilized  spots  and  people  eliminated.  The  problem  is  to  adjust  every 
man  in  the  United  States  to  the  civilization  that  we  feel  should  be  universal  here. 

People  of  all  sorts,  civilized  and  uncivilized,  have  come  across  the  ocean  to  our 
shores.  They  generally  reach  us  with  barely  money  enough  to  bring  them,  and  are 
thus  compelled  to  stay.  Many  of  them,  if  tbey  had  money,  would  soon  go  back 
because  of  radical  differeuce  in  conditions,  but  not  having  the  means  they  are  com- 
pelled to  stay  until  used  to  it;  and  then  it  turns  out  that  it  is  no  hardship,  for  they 
agreeably  wake  up  to  a  great  deal  more  importance  and  prosperity  than  they  ever 
would  have  had  at  home. 

I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  the  Indian  was  simply  one  of  those  people.  By 
some  means  he  should  be  brought  into  our  civilization,  held  there,  and  made  to 
become  a  part  of  it;  and  until  he  does  get  permanently  into  our  civilization  and 
becomes  a  very  part  of  it  he  is  a  problem  on  our  hands.  AH  of  our  past  tribal  build- 
ing illustrates  this.  We  have  the  best  product  of  our  attempt  at  tribal  buildiug  in 
the  cases  of  the  Cherokees  and  other  of  the  so-called  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and 
Major  Kidd  has  here  told  us  the  sad  results  of  that  venture.  If  we  can  adjust  the 
Indians  to  our  civilization  as  quickly  as  we  do  all  others,  and  my  experience  is  that 
we  can,  so  much  the  better  for  them  and  the  Government. '  If  annually  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  other  alien  people  can  be  made  to  adjust  themselves  to  our  civilization, 
why  not  follow  the  same  lines  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  get  our  250,000 
Indians  adjusted  to  itf 

My  friend.  Captain  Clapp,  and  I  have  had  many  similar  experiences,  but  I  have 
had  some  tbat  he  has  not  had,  and  I  know  from  my  experience  that  an  American 
Indian  can  comfortably  adjust  himself  to  our  American  ciyilization  in  short  order, 
if  the  fall  influences  of  that  civilization  are  brought  to  bear  upon  him. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  took  some  of  the  hardest  Kiowa,  Comanche,  Cheyenne,  and 
Arapahoe  nmrderous  savages  to  Florida,  and  in  three  years  they  learned  to  work  and 
to  use  the  English  language  and  so  adjusted  themselves  to  the  condition  of  things 
there  that  they  desired  and  requested  to  be  allowed  to  stay.  I  want  to  emphasize 
tbat — tbey  appenled  to  the  authorities  to  be  allowed  to  stay  in  Florida.  Tbey  said, 
•*  If  you  will  send  us  onr  women  and  children,  we  will  stay  here  and  take  care  "of  our- 
selves.'' Tet  many  of  these  were  old  men,  and  among  the  worst  Indians  we  had  three 
years  before.  Three  years,  only  think  of  it !  In  that  time  they  had  accepted  tbe  dress 
of  tbe  whites,  had  become  industrious  in  doing  the  things  which  tbe  other  people 
around  them  did,  and  did  them  well,  and  they  had  learned  that  it  was  better  for  them 
to  stay  tb(*re  than  to  go  back  to  the  prison  reservation  and  idleness.  But  they  were 
denied  tbe  jirivilege  and  had  to  return  to  their  reservations.  To  me  tbat  was  a  great 
lesson. 

The  Indian  children,  of  course,  adjust  themselves  to  civilization  more  quickly 
than  ^rown  people,  but  grown  Indians  can  and  will  fully  yield  to  tbe  forces  that 
environ  them.  I  believe  that  every  dollar  of  Government  money  spent  in  building 
up  tbe  reservations,  and  thus  holding  the  Indians  together  as  tribes,  is  a  dollar  mis- 
spent. I  believe  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  itself  and  its  wards  requires  that 
every  dollar  it  spends  for  this  people  should  be  to  pull  them  individually  away  Irom 
the  tribal  condition  and  into  the  United  States,  and  not  in  trying  to  make  things  a 
little  better  on  tbe  reservation,  which  all  our  experience  shows  only  compacts,  builda 
up,  and  strengthens  the  tribe.  Govemmetit  money  should  only  be  spent  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  tbe  Indians  individual  and  citizen.  I  do  not  see  why  an  Indian  can 
not  own  land  and  be  in  Washington  or  elsewhere  Just  as  well  as  a  member  of  Con- 
gress. If  he  is  to  have  property  rights,  why  should  not  an  Indian  be  allowed  to 
lease  his  land  when  he  has  not  the  aaaptability  to  use  itf  Why  compel  all  Indiana 
to  fBkrm  when  some  are  not  adapted  to  farming,  bnt  are  well  adapted  to  suoceed  in 
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some  other  indastry  t  Why  shoald  the  Oovemment  maoipnlate  the  Indian  and  his 
land  estate  so  as  to  make  the  Indian  a  helpless  slave  to  a  deffiaded  enyironmentf  It 
does  just  this  when  it  enacts  laws  which  practically  compel  ever^'  Indian  to  stay  on 
his  land  and  so  remain  in  his  tribe.  Every  tribe  is  imperions  and  yet  more  or  leas 
leeching  on  and  dependent  apon  the  United  States  for  tne  maintenance  of  its  auton- 
omy. It  j^ractically  captures  all  means,  influences,  and  even  supervision  sent  to  it 
and  assimilates  and  utilizes  them  for  its  perpetuity. 

Even  our  Indian  agents  and  missionaries  once  within  the  tribal  circle  soon  become 
a  part  of  it.  Tribalism  is  Cahensleyism.  Eoolesiasticisra,  seeking  its  own  exten- 
sion, realizes  this,  and  hence  its  scheming  and  clamor  against  any  break  in  tribal 
autonomy.  What  better  illustration  of  the  tribal  magnetism  than  that  presented 
by  the  Indian  agents  now  here  in  the  cityf  Each  at  the  head  of  an  empire  tribe  is 
unable  to  xesist  its  power,  and  so  requests  only  such  means  and  added  authority  as 
will  enable  him  to  build  up  his  tribe.  He  is  ready  to  pass  none  over  into  the  United 
States.  The  question  naturally  arises  whether,  in  Justice  to  itself,  the  Government 
ought  not  to  at  once  entirely  abandon  all  this  expensive  espionage,  so  inimical  to 
the  Government  and  also  to  the  individuality  of  its  wards  thus  only  the  more  help- 
lessly swamped  in  the  tribe.  By  such  abandonment,  in  many  ways  the  whole 
groblem  of  Indian  civilization  would  be  greatly  simpliiied  and  that,  too,  in  the  best 
iterests  of  the  Indian  himself.  The  facto  are  that  sooner  or  later  the  Indian  must 
inevitably  part  with  his  expensive  picturesque  exclusiveness  and  join  us,  or  pass  out. 
Nursing  his  identity  kills  and  is  hopeless;  merging  and  losing  it  in  the  nation  is 
hopeful  and  the  only  hope. 

These  things  can  not  be  discussed  in  a  few  minutes,  and  I  shall  be  glad  when  our 
eonferences  are  sufficiently  prolonged  to  allow  all  our  ideas  to  grapple  and  become 
worked  out.  From  year  to  year  we  come  together  for  only  one  day,  and  the  great 
diversity  of  opinions  is  not  enough  allowed  to  boil  down  to  substance. 

A  great  deal  is  said  about  returned  studento.  Captain  Clapp  has  made  a  state- 
ment, borne  out  in  a  very  few  instances  by  the  truth,  but  they  are  rather  the  excep- 
tion than  the  rule,  and  to  me  such  instances  do  not  at  aU  augur  the  ill  so  generally 
alleged  any  more  than  in  white  schools.  I  never  attempt  to  contradict  anyone  who 
says  that  tnere  are  cases  of  that  kind.  But  sometimes  a  mistake  is  made.  A  ^rl 
left  Carlisle  after  graduatiou  last  year.  Her  graduating  paper  was  about  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  returned  student.  She  called  it  **Put  yourself  in  my  place."  It 
was  a  good,  true  picture.  She  wasa  Kiowa.  She  went  home;  her  mother  lived 
in  a  tepee  and  she  went  to  her.  She  had  not  seen  her  mother  for  eight  years.  She 
had  come  from  the  tepee  to  Carlisle,  and  she  went  back  to  the  tepee  from  Car- 
lisle. *  She  stayed  tliere  less  than  two  weeks,  and  she  wrote  back  that  she  did  not 
take  off  her  clothes  to  sleep  during  that  time— that  she  was  afraid  to.  After  that 
she  succeeded  in  getting  a  place  in  one  of  the  Government  reservation  schools  near, 
where  she  has  been  employed  ever  since  with  credit  to  herself  and  her  Carlisle 
training.  A  writer  in  the  Baptist  Standard,  of  Chicago,  inspired  by  a  missionary, 
drew  a  picture  of  that  girVs  return  that  was  a  flagrant  misrepresentation.  He  said 
that  when  she  saw  her  motlier  in  her  Indian  dress  and  realized  that  she  must  go 
back  to  the  tepee,  she  sat  down  and  cried  bitterly,  and  her  mother  was  so  augry 
that  she  tore  off  or  her  every  bit  of  clothing  and  gave  her  only  a  blanket  and  kept 
her  in  the  tepee,  and  compelled  her  to  return  to  the  condition  she  was  in  before  she 
went  to  Carlisle,  and  tliere  she  still  remains.    There  was  no  truth  in  it. 

Twenty  odd  years  ago  Big  Tree,  Satank,  and  Satanta  were  prisoners  under  my 
care  at  Fort  Sill.  Big  Tree  and  Satanta  were  taken  to  Texas,  tried,  and  sentenced 
to  be  hanged,  but  the  sentences  were  commuted  to  life  imprisonment.  Their  people 
and  their  agent  made  such  appeals  that  they  were  released  on  promise  of  good 
behavior  and  returned  to  the  reservation.  After  two  years,  both  having  violated 
their  pledges,  they  were  caught  and  again  in  our  handsas  prisoners  and  sent  back 
to  Texas.  Satanta  committed  suicide  in  prison,  but  Big  Tree  was  again  set  free. 
Lately  he  became  a  Baptist,  and,  so  to  speak,  was  immersed  in  progressive  con- 
ditions, lie  preaches  in  their  meetings.  When  Mrs.  Pratt  and  I  were  at  Anadarko 
in  October  we  found  that  Big  Tree  and  the  missionary  were  off  in  Kansas.  Iowa, 
and  NebraMka  on  a  missionary  tour.  The  night  before  we  left  Auadarko,  Big  Tree 
and  the  missionary  returned.  Big  Tree  had  on  a  very  clerical  suit.  I  had  been 
talking  strongly  to  the  chiefs  about  violating  their  treaties  in  holding  back  their 
children  from  school.  Big  Tree  came  aud  gave  me  quite  a  lecture  about  it,  claiming, 
as  the  chiefs  have  for  the  last  twenty-flve  years,  that  the  Government  should  not  be 
in  a  hurry.  The  next  morning  Big  Tree  came  to  the  store  where  we  were  and  then 
he  had  on  notliiug  but  a  shirt,  an  old,  dirty  unbleached  muslin  sheet,  a  pair  of 
leggins  made  of  muslin,  and  moccasins.  His  face  was  painted  and  he  was  to  all 
outside  appearances  the  same  old  Big  Tree  again.  The  missionary,  who  was  off 
in  the  States  cam])aigning  with  Big  Tree,  was  the  same  man  who  fabricated  the 
story  about  our  Martha  Napawat  in  order  to  belittle  Government  Indian  Schools. 

Ms^r  Clapp.  My  point  is  this,  that  this  translation  into  a  civilized  man  is  a  slow, 
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gradnal  process,  and  that  the  ciyilisinf^  inflaenoes  most  eome  first.  I  hold  that  these 
noDreseryation  schools,  of  which  Carlisle  is  at  the  head,  are  the  hest  possible  way  of 
ciTilizin^  and  Christianizing  an  Indian  boy  or  girl,  provided  that  they  are  not  to  be 
sent  back  to  the  reservation.  In  the  cases  which  go  baok|  except  in  rare  instances, 
your  kindness  in  educating  them  is  in  vain. 

ADDRESS  OF  MAJOR  M'LOUOHLIN,  UfSPECTOR  OF  AOBNCIS8. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  friend  to  both  reservation  and  nonreservation  schools.  I 
have  had  many  pnpils  returned  from  Eastern  schools  who  have  done  excellent  work. 
I  have  never  had  any  from  Carlisle,  bat  I  have  had  them  from  Hampton  and  from 
the  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Minnesota  schools.  In  very  many  instances  their  health  was 
iiupaired  by  residence  in  the  East  for  a  length  of  time.  There  are  few  opportunities 
at  a  reservation  for  an  educated  boy  or  girl. 

(Here  Major  McLoughlin  read  a  letter  Irom  the  superintendent,  a  lady,  of  one  of 
the  Western  schools.) 

I  would  like  to  speak  a  little  about  the  adult  Indian.  Ten  years  ago  I  b^an  at 
Standing  Rock  Agency.  None  of  the  Indians  wore  the  dress  of  civilized  life.  To-day, 
in  passing  over  the  reservation,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  single  instance  of  an  Indian 
with  long  hair,  or  wearing  a  blanket,  and  the  women  wear  what  they  call  with  pride 
*'  skirts  gathered  in  at  the  waist.''  I  believe  in  agriculture  being  a  great  civilizer; 
it  helps  to  build  up  the  home,  it  brings  chickens,  cows,  swine,  and  domestic  crea- 
tures about  them—  these  thin^  that  belong  around  country  homes.  A  man  who  has 
charge  of  these  can  not  go  ofi  for  days  at  a  time;  he  has  to  stay  at  home  to  take  care 
of  them.  We  have  had  no  rain  on  oar  reservation  since  last  April,  but  we  have  an 
excellent  nutritions  grass,  hardly  suitable  for  mowing,  but  good  for  the  cattle,  and  for 
four  or  five  years  we  have  worked  on  that  line ;  but  this  year  it  has  been  very  dry. 
1  require  every  Indian  to  cultivate  some  land ;  he  must  plant  a  small  patch,  and  this 
keeps  him  interested  in  his  home  surroundings.  They  can  raise  com,  potatoes, 
garaen  vegetables,  and  they  are  making  very  commendable  efforts  in  this  direction. 
They  have  done  better  than  most  of  the  whites  around  us.  Owing  to  the  drought 
the  whites  are  leaving.  For  the  last  three  years  we  have  had  no  harvests.  I  have 
encouraged  the  cattle  industry,  for  the  Indians  derive  several  benefits  from  it.  We 
have  tried  to  break  up  the  life  of  the  nomad  Indian.  Although  they  have  not  taken 
up  allotments,  they  are  prepared  for  it,  because  there  are  hardly  any  three  living  on 
the  same  quarter  section.  We  have  one  section  with  forty  families  on  it,  but  they 
are  gradually  taking  up  land,  and  are  now  scattered,  some  40  miles  in  one  direction, 
some  80  in  another. 

While  we  are  doing  what  we  can  for  the  adults,  the  schools  are  also  doing  good 
work  with  the  young.  We  try  to  induce  oar  educated  Indians  to  marry.  Our  day 
schools  are  doing  excellent  work ;  I  am  a  great  believer  in  day  schools.  We  have 
four  day  schools.  The  child  is  in  school  several  hours  a  day,  gets  a  touch  of  civili- 
zation, and  the  lessons  he  learns  there  he  carries  home,  so  that  his  parents  are, 
tbrongh  him,  brought  into  contact  with  civilization. 

The  following  committee  was  announced  to  wait  upon  the  President :  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott,  Mr.  Phillip  C.  Garrett,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Quinton,  Gen.  John  £aton.  and  Mr.  Roberts. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  was  invited  to  address  the 
conference. 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  meet  yon,  for  I 
appreciate  fully  the  efforts  of  this  board  and  the  help  it  and  the  other  benevolent 
insitutions  render  to  the  Interior  Department  in  the^anagement  of  the  Indian  serv- 
ice. I  desire  that  the  most  cordial  relations  may  continue  between  the  Bureau, 
the  Department,  the  commissioners,  and  the  associations  which  are  endeavoring  to 
help  our  national  wards  and  to  bring  them  to  a  standard  of  intelligence  and  civil- 
ization fit  for  citizenship. 

You  will  pardon,  however,  my  expressing  the  hope  that  your  patience  will  not  be 
lost  if  at  times  thoHe  charged  with  actuiJ  responsibility  rire  unwilling  to  embrace  all 
the  sentimental  views  that  may  be  presented  by  those  who  are  not  reqaired  to  do  the 
practical  work,  but  are  left  to  the  far  more  enjoyable  side  of  theory,  where  the 
privilege  exists  of  being  controlled  entirely  by  the  heart,  without  the  burden  of 
everyday  responsibility.  While  all  of  yonr  suggestions  can  not  be  followed.  It 
would  be  unwise  in  the  administration  to  therefore  disregard  those  that  are  service- 
able, and  it  would  be  unwise  in  you  to  cease  presenting  your  views  because  some  of 
them  are  rejected. 

The  good  people  outside  of  the  service  have  done  much  to  purify  the  work  of 
those  in  the  service,  and  to  remove  scandals  from  it.  I  trust  that  labor  of  this 
character  is  now  but  little  needed.  The  line  of  most  effective  assistance  which  can 
be  rendered  is  that  which  will  help  to  make  the  service  permanent,  which  will 
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eliminate  politics  from  the  work  of  those  engaged  in  the  ser^oe,  and  will  preTont 
changes  for  any  canse  except  the  hope  of  increased  efficiency.  I  believe,  to-day, 
that  the  most  important  advance  which  can  be  made  will  be  that  which  will 
guarantee  the  permanent  tenure  of  those  whose  work  proves  snccessfnl.  In  no  line 
of  employment  is  change  so  injurious  as  where  great  length  of  time  is  required 
before  proficiency  can  exist,  and  this  is  certainly  true  where  the  service  is  to  reach 
tk  people  still  almost  half  savage. 

I  admit  frankly  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  administration  changes 
were  made  too  rapidly  among  the  agents.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  obiefljr  that 
charges  x>oured  in  against  the  occupants  of  these  places  and  the  Department  yielded 
to  the  opinion  created  by  these  charges,  that  the  agents  were  not  efficient.  I  wish 
here  to  go  upon  record  with  the  statement  that  my  experience  has  convinced  me  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  man  to  be  a  good  agent  without  bringing  upon  himself  a 
great  number  of  false  accusations. 

There  are  two  lines  of  employment  connected  with  the  service  which  I  desire  to 
mention. 

First,  the  teachers.  The  classified  service  applies  to  them,  and  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty about  their  continued  tenure  of  office. 

Second,  the  agents.  I  regard  the  agent  as  the  most  important  instrumentality  for 
the  development  of  the  Indians.  A  thoroughly  capable  man  continued  for  a  long 
time  as  an  agent  is  a  guaranty  that  the  Indians  under  him  will  make  progress  in 
eivilization  and  efficient  labor,  and  toward  American  citizenship.  A  capable  agent 
will  require  good  work  by  every  one  upon  the  reservation,  including  the  Indians. 
His  will  is  almost  law,  his  leadership  is,  most  of  the  time,  free  from  control.  No 
place  furnishes  a  greater  opportunity  for  e£fective  service,  and  with  each  year  of 
continued  tenure  of  office  the  value  of  the  service  infinitely  increases.  No  man 
should  be  placed  upon  an  Indian  reservation  as  an  agent  who  does  not  intend  to 
remain  on  nis  reservation  as  long  as  a  reservation  is  required.  He  should  look  for 
no  change  except  by  promotion  in  the  same  service. 

It  is  unwise  to  place  under  the  classified  service  an  office  simply  because  a  good 
man  is  in  it,  and  because  his  retention  is  needed.  In  extending  the  classified  serv- 
ice it  should  always  be  considered  whether  the  right  man  can  be  selected  through 
that  service.  It  would  be  impossible  to  furnish  te^ta  by  mere  technical  examina- 
tions by  which  Indian  agents  could  be  selected.  Permanent  tenure  of  the  office  of 
Indian  agent  must  depend  largely  upon  the  high  sense  of  duty  entertained  by  those 
charged  with  the  management  of  Indian  afi'airs.  1  sincerely  hope  that  the  present 
administration  may  set  an  example  of  regarding  nothing  in  the  selection  of  Indian 
agents,  or  in  the  continuation  of  those  now  in  office,  except  fitness  for  the  places  which 
they  fill.  By  following  this  course  I  hope  not  only  to  help  the  service  for  the  present, 
but  to  impress  an  example  upon  those  on  whom  reBponsibility  hereafter  may  devolve. 

It  is  to  you  and  the  difTerent  associations  that  I  turn  to  urge  a  careful  inspection 
of  the  work  now  being  done  by  agents.  If  sure  of  the  facts,  condemn  or  praise 
without  reserve.  Your  organizations  will  c<mtinue  through  successive  administra- 
tions, and  you  are  in  a  position  to  help  render  the  tenure  of  ofiice  permanent  to 
every  occupant  who  does  his  duty,  and  to  help  terminate  at  once  the  tenure  of  every 
agent  who  lias  failed  to  do  his  duty. 

Of  course  these  views  apply  chiefly  to  the  civilian  agent.  As  to  the  army  officers, 
we  have  been  met  with  the  difficulty  which  has  grown  out  of  the  fact  that  an 
army  officer,  po  soon  as  he  has  made  a  good  reconl  at  an  agency,  feels,  usually,  that 
he  has  dout^  his  share  of  frontier  work  and  that  some  one  else  ought  to  take  his 
place.  We  liave  a  number  of  army  officers  who  are  making  excellent  agents.  It  is 
nard  upon  them  to  be  removed  from  their  commands  and  with  their  familes  to  be 
assigned  to  a  post  almost  devoid  of  those  social  surroundings  that  add  so  much  to 
life. 

I  have  recommended  that  the  law  applicable  to  the  pay  of  an  Indian  agent  be 
changed  so  that  the  Department  shall  have  the  right  to  give  one-half  the  salary  fixed 
for  the  agency  to  the  army  officer  who  may  be  assigned  to  the  work.  I  believe  that 
the  passage  of  this  reconmiendation  by  Congress  will  greatly  aid  the  Department, 
both  in  obtaining  and  retaining  the  most  capable  officers  and  those  best  suited  to 
this  work.  A  thoroughly  efficient  and  trained  Indian  agent  can  save  his  salary  many 
times  over  to  the  Government  each  year,  besides  rendering  infinitely  more  useful 
work  than  a  raw  manor  an  ordinary  man.  It  is  in  the  line  of  wise  economy  to  pay 
the  agent  well,  thereby  making  him  wish  to  remain  permanently  in  the  service,  with 
all  of  his  zeal  and  energy  aroused  in  its  behalf. 

Yon,  and  those  interested  as  you  are,  must  largely  create  the  public  sentiment 
which  will  bring  from  Congress  liberal  legislation  of  the  character  mentioned,  and 
bring  from  future  administrations  recognition  of  genuine  merit  in  the  service,  and 
therefore  I  cordially  ask  your  active  iissistance. 

President  Gates.  These  words  are  most  welcome  to  ns  all.  They  give  ns  assnr- 
Ance  for  the  future,  so  far  as  one  secretary  can  control  the  fntore.    For  years  we  have 
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been  pressing  for  oontinuance  in  the  office  of  the  agent,  but  no  sooner  do  we  get  one 
secretary  and  president  in  favor  of  it  than  their  snccessors  oome  in  and  the  work  is 
oyertumed.  If  this  Administration  does  what  it  can  it  will  be  easy  to  hold  in  posi- 
tion the  men  who  are  doing  good  work.  I  shall  now  ask  Commissioner  Browning 
to  speak  to  us. 

ADDRESS  OF  COMMISSIONER  BROWNIKO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
remarks  made  by  Captain  Pratt,  Major  Clapp,  and  others.  My  report,  recently  issued, 
shows  the  work  that  has  been  done  the  past  year  by  the  Indian  Bureau  and  our  plans 
for  the  future. 

Mv  work  during  the  past  year  has  been  arduous  but  pleasant,  and  I  have  receiyed 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  friends  of  the  Indian  in  all  my  attempts  for  his  improve- 
ment. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  paid  special  attention  to  Indian  matters,  and  his 
interest  in  them  has  been  very  gratifying  to  me.  I  believe  progress  has  been  made 
and  is  being  made,  and  when  I  return  to  my  law  business  at  the  end  of  my  term  of 
office,  if  we  shall  not  have  made  progress  on  the  lines  laid  out  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  then  I  shall  have  spent  four  years  without  fruit  and  made  a  failure,  because 
my  only  purpose  is  the  advancement  of  Indian  civilization.  Cases  are  constantly 
arising  where  I  must  disappoint  or  oppose  those  who  have  some  special  project  on 
hand.  A  question  of  that  Kind  forced  itself  on  me  the  other  day.  I  had  to  reply,  **  1 
know  that  your  friends  want  this  thing  done,  but  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
Indians,  and  I  must  stand  for  the  interest  of  the  Indians."  The  result  was  I  made  a 
report  in  opposition  to  what  was  asked.  I  like  the  work,  and  if  I  can  succeed  in 
leaving  the  position  that  I  fill  with  a  showing  that  labor  has  been  done  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

President  Gates.  We  appreciate  the  interest  shown  in  the  work  by  the  presence 
here  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  we  understand  that  the  courtesy  of  the  occasion  does  not  require  them 
to  answer  any  question  that  we  may  ask  unlens  they  are  so  disposed.  We  have  con- 
sidered in  this  conference  of  the  secretaries  of  missionary  societies  the  future  of  the 
contract  schools.  There  has  been  an  impression  j^owing  that  the  contract  schools 
must  very  soon  cease,  and  I  think  this  conference  is  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  a  policy 
that  will  wind  them  up.  We  notice  that  the  appropriation  bill  suggests  that  the 
amount  to  be  expended  for  contract  schools  shall  decrease  by  20  per  cent  each  year. 
If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Commissioners  feels  free  to  give  some  indication 
of  how  that  is  to  apply  we  shall  feel  more  intelligently  able  to  advise  our  Mends  in 
Congress. 

Commissioner  Browning.  In  making  the  contracts  for  the  present  year  after  con- 
ferring with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  concluded  that  a  leduction  of  20  per  cent 
could  be  made  in  expenditures  for  contract  schools.  We  did  not  reduce  the  number 
of  pupils  attending  each  school,  but  wherever  there  was  a  school  that  could  be 
entirely  dispensed  with,  without  depriving  the  pupils  of  school  opportunities,  the 
contract  was  taken  away.  If  by  extra  effort  the  children  could  be  put  into  public 
schools  or  Government  schools,  that  was  considered  ground  for  refusing  to  provide 
for  them  in  a  contract  school.  Or  if  we  could  take  10  children  out  of  a  contract 
school,  which  had  say  60  pupils,  and  put  them  into  a  Government  school  we  would 
make  the  contract  for  40  only,  instead  of  50.  There  were  only  two  schools  that  we 
declined  to  make  a  contract  with,  one  at  Avoca,  Minn.,  and  one  at  Albuquerque. 
From  the  others  we  took  away  a  certain  number  of  pupils.  We  found  that  we 
could  thus  reduce  contract  school  expenditures  about  20  per  cent,  and  that  reduction 
was  maile  before  any  report  was  made  to  Congress  on  the  subject. 

In  making  the  report  to  Congress  it  was  suggested  that  contract  schools  might  be 
done  away  with  entirely  i^an  appropriation  of  over  a  million  dollars  were  made  to 
provide  buildings,  etc.,  for  pupils  now  cared  for  in  contract  schools,  but  it  would 
take  at  least  a  year  or  a  year  aud  a  half  to  erect  such  buildings,  and  we  recommended 
rather  that  reductions  should  go  on  as  we  had  begun  this  year,  so  that  in  four 
or  five  years  the  contract  schools  would  be  entirely  eliminated.  That  was  the  report 
made  and  I  undei-stand  that  it  was  incorporated  in  the  bill,  providing  that  there 
should  be  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  annually  until  the  contract  schools  should  be 
done  away  with. 

Major  Powell  was  then  introduced. 

Major  Powell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  with  great  pleasure  and  instruction 
to  the  speakers  who  have  come  from  the  practical  work  of  the  reservation.  As  you 
call  on  me  for  a  word,  permit  me  to  express  some  ideas  that  have  floated  through  my 
mind  while  listening  tD  these  gentlemen. 

You  are  attempting  to  lift  savages  into  civilization.  That  is  the  siinplest  state- 
ment that  I  can  make  of  it.    They  are  savages.    You  are  attempting  to  lift  them  from 
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that  lo  v^er  condition  to  a  highei  life.  To  do  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  appreoiate 
that  this  must  be  done  not  on  one  line  but  on  all  lines  of  human  aotivity.  The  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  which  have  been  expressed — if  you  will  pardon  me  for  so  com- 
menting on  uie  words  of  others— have  shown  that  the  speakers  were  all  rieht  in 
the  afiftnnations  and  wrong  in  their  negations.    Let  me  make  this  statement  clear. 

All  human  activities  can  be  relegated  to  five  lo^cal  categories :  First,  men  engage 
in  activities  for  welfare — to  obtain  the  food^  clothing,  shelter,  and  comfort,  for  health 
and  prosperity  in  life ;  they  eneage  in  activities  of  pleasure,  in  the  athletic  sports 
and  mteUectual  games  of  idle  hours ;  they  engage  in  speech,  in  the  expression  of 
their  ideas,  one  to  another ;  they  engage  in  institutional  activities  or  arts  for  tbe 
regulution  of  conduct ;  they  have  their  own  opinions  and  receive  the  opinions  of 
their  fellows  and  inculcate  those  opinions  to  others.  These,  then,  are  the  aetivities 
of  life.  NoW;  when  the  gentlemen  say  you  must  civilize  them  by  reforming  their 
opinions  and  giving  them  a  true  theology  and  pure  religion,  they  speak  well,  but 
they  have  told  only  a  part  of  the  story.  If  you  would  reform  their  opinions  yon 
most  at  the  same  time  reform  their  institutions ;  if  jon  would  reform  their  institu- 
tions you  xpust  reform  their  speech,  their  language;  if  you  would  reform  their  lan- 
guage you  must  reform  their  pleasures;  if  you  would  reform  their  pleasures  yon 
must  reform  their  industries. 

To  elevate  men  in  culture  it  is  necessary  to  change  all  of  their  activities,  Indus* 
tries,  pleasures,  languages,  institutions,  and  opinions.  The  five  coordinate  systems 
of  activity  are  so  interrelated  that  one  can  not  be  changed  without  changing  all  the 
rest.  Yon  can  not  civilize  their  industries  without  civilizing  their  pleasures ;  yon 
can  not  civilize  their  pleasures  without  civilizing  their  speech;  you  can  not  civilize 
their  speech  without  civilizing  their  institutions ;  you  can  not  civilize  their  institu- 
tutions  without  civilizing  their  ideas.  Every  department  of  human  culture  must  be 
influenced  and  reformed. 

In  their  industries  the  tribes  of  the  United  States  were  hunters  and  fishermen 
They  gathered  seeds,  fruits,  and  roote,  and  the  most  of  them  cultivated  the  soil  for 
com,  squashes,  and  tobacco.  Thus  they  led  a  rude  life  with  rude  tools.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  give  them  civilized  industries  with  all  its  tools  and  machinery; 
then  all  their  weird,  savage,  and  demoralizing  games  and  ceremonies  must  be 
reformed,  for  they  have  a  profound  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  they 
being  fuU  of  superstition  and  cruelties. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  reform  their  language,  for  they  can  not  be  taught 
civilized  industries  and  civilized  pleasures  without  the  use  of  civilized  speech,  and 
the  task  is  great.  They  speak  hundreds  of  difi'erent  languages.  The  old  languages 
can  not  be  reformed,  but  they  must  be  replaced  by  a  tongue  of  civilization.  Yon 
can  not  change  their  industries,  their  pleiisures,  and  their  language  without  at  the 
same  time  changing  their  institutions,  for  they  are  organized  peoples.  They  have 
forms  of  government  and  they  have  well  established  traditional  laws,  and  all  of 
their  industries,  and  all  of  their  pleasures,  and  all  of  their  speech  are  coined  into 
institutions  of  great  tenacity.  They  do  not  believe  in  the  ownership  of  property  in 
severalty,  but  m  the  ownership  of  property  by  clan  and  tribe.  They  believe  that 
superior  age  gives  superior  authority.  They  believe  that  there  are  two  coordinate 
departments  of  government — civil  government  and  religious  government — and  that 
the  two  are  wonderfully  interlocked.  ♦ 

Now,  all  of  these  institutions  must  be  changed  if  they  are  to  be  given  civilization. 
Then  they  believe  in  sorcery,  and  they  worshix)  animals  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
powers  ot  nature;  and  all  their  opinions  must  be  reformed.  Thus  it  is  that  to  civil- 
ize the  savage  tribes  there  must  be  a  modification  of  all  of  their  activities,  their  indus- 
tries, pleasures,  languages,  institutions,  and  philosophies.  Any  change  made  in  one 
of  these  lines  has  its  efioct  upon  all  others,  and  any  endeavor  to  change  in  one  direc- 
tion meets  with  the  resistance  which  arises  from  all  the  others,  and  coordinate 
development  can  be  accomplished  only  by  properly  understanding  all  of  the  condi- 
tions and  all  of  the  influences  that  affect  the  status  of  culture  in  which  the  tribes 
are  found. 

The  task  is  not  one  in  which  ignorant  men  can  successfully  engage.  It  needs 
trained  men  and  able  men ;  able  by  reason  of  their  knowledge,  able  by  reason  of  their 
skill  in  influencing  men.  and  able  by  reason  of  their  imposing  characters.  It  is  not 
the  task  of  children;  it  is  not  the  task  of  hired  laborers  securing  employment;  it  is 
not  the  task  of  the  tools  of  political  partisanship,  but  it  is  the  task  of  men  trained 
for  the  purpose,  trained  in  a  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  savage  life,  wise  to  direct 
primitive  minds  on  the  great  highways  of  civilization.  What  has  been  said  by  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  by  other  gentlemen  interested  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Indiim  afl*airs,  and  by  others  interested  in  this  council  about  a  permanent 
and  skilled  administraticm  of  Indian  afl'airs  is  pertinent  and  wise  and  suggests  the 
true  solution  of  the  Indian  problem.  For  a  hundred  years  our  method  of  treating 
Indians,  as  formulated  in  statutes,  have  been  good,  but  to  carry  out  the  statutory 
revisions  wise  men  permanently  engaged  in  the  service  are  necessary. 
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If  you  could  appreciate  the  euormouB  task  inyolved  in  oiyilizin^  all  these  tribes 
you  would  see  that  it  would  be  a  failure  to  depend  only  upon  changing  their  notions 
of  religion  and  Christianizinff  them  and  on  trying  to  change  their  barbaric  and 
weird  ceremonies.  Yon  would  see  failure  in  attempting  only  to  edacate  them  by 
changing  their  langnage;  in  like  manner  it  would  be  a  failure  to  depend  solely 
upon  changing  their  institutions,  enforcing  new  governments  upon  them.  Failure 
lies  in  the  sole  attempt  to  change  their  barbaric  pleasures,  and  failure  must  inhere 
in  the  sole  change  of  industries.  All  of  this  change  must  be  made,  and  simnlta- 
neously ;  that  thoy  may  react  upon  one  another  you  must  lift  them  bodily  through 
all  departments  of  human  culture. 

Major  Wright,  Indian  aeent  at  Rosebud  Agency,  was  asked  to  s^eak. 

Major  Wright.  I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  no  one  here  is  more  interested  in  this 
work  than  I  am.  I  have  spent  twelve  vears  of  what  I  consider  the  best  part  of  my 
li  fe  in  this  work,  and  in  that  time  I  have  had  to  work  pretty  hard.  Many  people  in  the 
East,  who  had  never  seen  a  reservation,  know  but  little  of  the  annoyances,  troubles, 
hardships,  and  the  weary  work  that  an  agent  has  to  contend  with.  I  have  had 
many  men  visit  my  agency  who  told  me  that  I  was  foolish  to  spend  the  time  and 
force  that  I  do.  I  feel,  however,  that  having  been  honored  by  the  President  with  a 
reappointment,  my  efforts  have  been  appreciated. 

I  speak  only  of  the  reservation.  I  know  nothing  of  Eastern  schools,  but  I  know 
what  can  be  done  on  reservations.  When  I  went  to  Rosebud  in  1882  the  Indians  of 
that  affency  were  not  more  than  5  or  6  miles  awav  from  the  agency.  There  was  not 
more  than  one  in  two  hundred  who  wore  anythuig  but  a  blanket.  There  was  no 
scliool  there.  They  had  nothing.  To-day  I  have  not  an  Indian  who  lives  within  5 
miles,  and  my  farthest  camp  is  100  miles  away.  I  have  21  Government  day  schools, 
1  Episcopal  and  2  Catholic  schools.  I  have  12,000  head  of  cattle.  The  Indians  are 
able  to  d!o  anything  that  is  required  in  the  way  of  agriculture,  although  three  out 
of  four  years  there  is  no  harvest.  Every  year,  however,  they  are  required  to  do 
something,  if  it  is  only  to  cultivate  a  half  acre  of  ground,  or  else  they  have  to  spend 
a  week  at  the  agency  woodpile.    The  reservation  schools  are  all  day  schools. 

As  to  the  Indians  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated.  The  Rosebud  Indians 
are  part  of  the  great  Sioux  race.  There  are  about  4,260  of  them  there.  They  get 
rations  under  treaty.  They  are  getting  about  two-fiftbs  of  the  treaty  rations  because 
1,800  took  part  in  the  Pine  Ridge  troubles.  One  of  the  causes  of  that  trouble  was 
said  to  be  that  they  were  giving  short  rations,  and  it  was  considered  necessary  to 
increase  their  rations  to  the  full  treaty  amount,  against  the  protest  of  the  agent  in 
charge. 

Many  of  these  Indians  remained  at  Pine  Ridge — about  a  thousand  men.  They  did 
not  want  to  come  home,  and  they  were  allowed  to  remain.  The  result  is  that  these 
Indians  have  been  put  back  at  least  ten  vears.  The  agent  at  Pine  Ridge  can  do  noth- 
ing with  those  Indians.  They  will  not  build  houses.  Whyf  Because  they  were 
allowed  to  dictate  the  terms  on  which  they  would  come  in,  which  I  consider  the 
greatest  mistake  in  dealing  with  Indians.  My  experience  has  been  that  if  an  Indian 
knows  that  he  is  wrong,  and  yon  oan  show  him  that,  he  will  never  make  any  trouble. 
I  have  had  Indians  come  to  me  knocking,  pounding  to  come  in  to  ransack  the  office 
and  do  away  with  the  agent  and  the  land  office  generally,but  where  we  had  the 
argument  on  our  side  I  have  never  yet  failed  to  subdue  any  turbulent  Indian.  At 
one  time  four  of  them  were  arresteid  after  considerable  trouble.  Some  got  badly 
hurt,  and  I  got  an  injury  myself,  but  they  were  finally  landed  in  the  snardhouse. 
That  was  in  1890,  before  the  trouble,  when  they  were  getting  nneasy.  After  they  had 
been  in  the  guardhouse  and  the  leader  was  put  in  solitary  confinement  for  six  weeks, 
on  bread  and  water,  his  spirit  was  broken  and  he  is  one  of  the  best  Indians  now 
on  the  reservation.  Experience  has  proved  time  and  again  that  if  Indians  are 
allowed  to  dictate  the  terms  on  which  they  will  come  in  they  will  be  troublesome. 
I  speak  only  from  experience  at  Rosebud,  because  I  have  never  seen  any  other  agency, 
except  Pine  Ridge. 

In  1883  there  were  no  schools.  My  father  was  agent  four  years  and  he  built  ten. 
I  have  built  eleven  more.  I  contend  that  as  a  foundation  of  the  work  of  education 
these  day  schools  can  not  be  excelled.  My  schools  are  at  the  camps,  and  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  children  attend.  They  are  required  to  attend  every  day.  If  they  are 
not  tliere  within  half  an  hour  in  the  morning  the  policeman  goes  and  brings  them  in. 
Hence  as  the  children  must  be  in  school  the  Indian  family  can  not  leave  that  camp. 
They  can  not  rove  about,  which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Indian.  He  has 
got  to  remain  at  home  so  that  his  children  can  go  to  school. 

After  you  have  allotted  an  Indian  you  can  begin  to  civilize  him — ^not  much  before. 
Heretofore  the  adult  Indian  has  been  overlooked  too  much.  If  the  Indian  children 
could  be  brought  from  the  reservation  and  educated  in  such  Indian  schools  as  Car- 
lisle, and  kept  here  in  the  East,  no  better  solution  of  the  Indian  problem  could  be 
made.  But  can  it  be  donef  Is  it  being  donef  Is  it  practical?  If  not,  then  why 
pursue  that  policy  f    I  doubt  if  it  ever  will  be  done.    I  contend  that  the  Indians 
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have  got  to  be  edaoated  and  civilized  where  they  are,  and  any  man  who  will  go  out 
there  and  see  their  condition  will  agree  with  me. 

A  great  deal  of  criticiBm  has  been  made  of  the  day  schoolB  on  the  reservation,  bnt 
I  want  to  go  on  record  as  saving  that  those  who  have  made  the  most  criticism  have 
never  seen  them.  Dr.  Dorchester,  when  he  first  ciune  to  my  agency,  severely  con- 
demned them.  I  asked  him  to  go  ont  and  see  them.  He  did  so,  and  when  he  came 
back  he  could  not  have  made  a  stronger  report  in  favor  of  them.  The  children  are  as 
neat  in  their  appearance  as  in  conutoy  schools  anywhere.  The  children  are  required 
to  be  clad  and  to  be  clean  and  have  their  hair  ont.  The  schools  take  civilization 
ont  where  the  Indian  can  not  get  away  from  it.  Nothing  can  occur  without  the 
agent  knowing  it,  because  everything  is  reported  by  the  teachers  and  the  police. 

The  children  in  the  school  are  required  to  *' speak  up.''  They  recite  Arom  the  far 
end  of  the  room,  with  the  teacher  at  the  other  end,  and  the  consequenoe  is  that  they 
learn  to  speak.  At  noon  they  can  not  go  home  and  I  give  them  a  lunch  of  hard  bread 
and  coffee.  This  fall  I  have  adopted  the  plan  of  baking  a  part  of  the  bread  and  giv- 
ing them  this  at  noon,  the  oread-baking  being  done  by  the  older  girls  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teachers,  and  the  good  of  this  is  that  it  becomes  known  in  the 
camp. 

Two  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  trouble,  there  was  no  trouble  where  the  Indians 
were  scattered  and  where  there  were  day  scnools.  The  trouble  always  occurs  where 
thev  live  in  idleness  and  grouped  together. 

The  influence  of  these  schools  on  the  people,  the  carrying  home  of  what  the  child 
learns  in  the  school,  is  excellent.  The  girls  are  all  taught  sewing  and  cleanliness 
first.  In  organizing  a  school,  for  the  first  two  or  three  months  we  have  a  liberal 
supply  of  bath  tubs,  and  the  girls  are  properly  cared  for.  After  a  reasonable  time 
the^  learn  that  they  must  keep  that  care  up  themselves,  bnt  they  ard  required  to 
do  it  at  home.  We  are  more  strict  with  the  boys,  bnt  they  are  required  to  bathe  at 
home  from  the  start.  The  result  of  the  children  taking  these  civilizing  influences 
home  every  day  has  its  influence  on  the  home  and  on  the  camp.  The  homes  are 
greatly  improved.  They  also  learn  to  do  washing  at  home,  for  the  children  can  not 
come  neat  every  day  otherwise. 

In  connection  with  that  we  have  field  matron  work,  women  who  go  from  house  to 
house  and  show  the  Indian  women  how  to  do  general  housework.  The  trouble  is  we 
have  not  enough  of  them. 

President  Gates.  The  conference  has  expressed  itself  strongly  as  wishing  that 
there  might  be  a  large  increase  of  field  matrons.    IIow  many  ought  you  to  havef 

Major  Wright.  I  could  use  five ;  we  have  two.  It  is  a  new  departure.  If  we  had 
more  we  could  do  far  better.  We  also  need  additional  farmers.  We  have  had  no 
rain  since  April,  and  they  have  raised  nothing  at  all,  but  we  persevere  and  next  year 
'we  hope  to  do  better.  Every  Indian  is  re(}uired  to  do  sometning.  When  you  keep 
an  Indian  occupied  you  keep  him  out  of  mischief.  Yon  have  got  to  educate  the  peo- 
ple up  to  that  line. 

In  the  work  of  allotment  I  have  made  about  five  hundred  during  this  last  year,  and 
scattered  the  Indians  out.  The  question  is,  When  they  shall  have  taken  their  allot- 
ments, what  about  their  citizenship  f  Tliat  question  is  being  discussed  and  whether 
some  provision  shall  be  made  whereby  that  citizeubhip  shall  be  eliminated  from  the 
allotment  act.  They  are  not  prepared  for  citizenship,  a  large  m^ority  of  them.  As 
soon  as  yon  break  up  these  camps  and  get  the  Indians  away  from  large  groups,  then 
you  can  begin  to  progress. 

We  have  at  present  in  school  about  800  children.  There  are  about  900  not  in 
school,  who  can  not  be  accommodated  because  they  are  in  small  camps.  If  there 
were  a  large  industrial  school,  they  could  be  placed  there.  I  hope  that  can  be 
accomplished.  It  seems  to  me  sometimes  that  tnis  educational  work  is  carried  t<y> 
far  in  the  way  of  book  learning,  llie  law  requires  that  an  Indian  shall  go  to  school 
till  he  is  18.  One  boy  wanted  to  quit  school  because  he  was  19.  I  wanted  him  to 
continue  because  he  was  doing  pretty  well.  He  said  yes,  he  could  talk  English 
very  well,  bnt  *'  What  good  does  it  do  mel"  Well,  now,  that  was  tbe  point  exactly. 
What  good  does  it  do  u  he  has  no  industry  that  he  .can  follow  on  the  reservation  f 
If  this  boarding  school  could  be  established  and  made  entirely  industrial,  they  could 
learn  English  m  connection  with  the  work  and  I  feel  that  a  great  step  forward 
would  be  made. 

In  connection  with  the  day  schools  we  have  little  shops  where  two  half  days  in 
the  week  the  pupils  make  anything  they  can  under  the  superintendence  of  the  teacher 
and  take  it  home  with  them.  I  have  a  little  garden  where  they  are  taught  to  raise 
vegetables.  Each  boy  has  his  plot  of  ground  and  what  he  raises  he  takes  home. 
We  have  a  sewing  class  once  a  week  for  Indian  women  and  the  girls  are  required  to 
do  their  own  sewing.  As  they  leave  the  school  the  teacher  keeps  watch  over  them 
and  sees  that  they  behave,  and  when  they  are  married  they*  are  required  to 
be  married  by  some  of  the  missionaries,  and  any  boy  who  goes  away  with  a  girl  is 
brought  to  the  agent.    If  there  is  no  objection  to  his  being  married  to  her,  he  is 
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properly  married.  If  he  has  another  woman,  he  in  severely  punished.  No  man  is 
allowed  to  marry  till  he  has  a  house  and  a  team  of  horses,  or  something  to  work 
with.  I  think  these  things  will  convince  any  one  who  is  interested  that  the  money 
spent  on  a  reservation  is  not  wasted. 

Mr.  Standing,  of  the  Carlisle  school,  has  seen  a  school  under  my  management. 
Before  that  he  was  very  severe  in  his  criticism  of  such  schools.  After  he  came  hack 
lie  said,  "If  they  are  all  like  that,  I  will  say  they  are  the  best  reservation  schools  I 
ever  saw,  and  they  are  run  on  the  same  plan  as  our  school  at  Carlisle,  only  on  a 
smaller  scale.'' 

Under  the  treaties  with  the  Indians  large  quantities  of  wagons  and  harnesses  are 
Bont  out.  By  establishing  an  industrial  school  there  I  see  no  reason  why  the  mate- 
rials for  these  things  could  not  be  sent  to  the  school  and  let  the  older  boys  make 
them.  If  we  can  not  pay  them  wages,  we  can  pay  in  the  articles  they  make. 
We  must  have  industries  on  the  reservation  that  will  help  the  people  along. 

At  my  subisstie  stations,  of  which  I  have  six,  I  have  little  shops,  but  I  am  only 
allowed  to  pav  boys  $10  a  month.  I  allow  them  to  charge  for  certain  work  for 
the  people,  such  as  setting  wa^on  tires  or  repairing  implements.  All  the  work  done 
for  the  Indians  they  are  required  to  pay  for.  It  makes  them  take  better  care  of 
what  they  have.  If  an  Indian  finds  he  can  come  into  the  agency  and  get  a  new 
wagon  every  time  he  breaks  his  own,  he  will  not  take  care  of  what  he  has.  But  If 
he  finds  he  has  to  pay  for  repairs,  he  will  be  more  careful,  so  as  to  make  his  repairs  as 
little  as  possible.  All  that  has  to  be  taught  the  Indian.  These  boys  in  that  way 
often  make  $30  or  $40  a  month. 

The  girls  are  required  to  dress  properly  after  leaving  school,  and  this  reacts  on  the 
whole  people.  When  you  consider  tne  condition  of  any  tribe  of  Indians,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  what  they  were  and  what  they  are,  to  see  whether  anything  has 
l)een  accomplished  or  not,  and  I  contend  that  the  Sioux  of  the  Rosebud  Agency  in 
these  twelve  years  will  demonstrate  to  anyone  who  goes  among  them  that  they  are 
advancing.  I  paid  them  $49,000  for  cattle  last  year.  I  b»u^ht  1,000,000  pounds.  I 
do  not  allow  any  Indian  to  kill  an  animal.    If  they  kill  an  animal,  they  a,re  punished* 

When  the  cattle  are  issued,  they  are  issued  with  the  Government  brand  and  an 
individual  brand  and  they  are  all  made  a  matter  of  record.  Each  farmer  is  required 
to  see  that  his  cattle  are  all  right.  I  require  every  Indian  to  look  after  his  cattle 
and  know  where  they  are  all  the  Ume.  The  first  winter  I  lost  some.  They  got  poor 
and  died.  They  are  required  now  to  go  out  every  day  and  look  after  them.  The 
Indians  can  not  kill  them,  with  the  police  all  over  the  country,  without  its  being 
known.  They  must  show  their  5  or  10  or  20  head  of  cattle,  and  if  they  can  not  they  are 
sent  to  me,  and  if  thev  do  not  explain  they  are  confined  until  they  can.  And  if  they 
are  found  to  have  killed  any,  they  are  confined  for  thirty  days.  I  have  had  but  two 
cases.    They  see  the  benefits  of  raising  cattle  and  are  taking  an  interest  in  it. 

Up  to  two  or  three  years  a^o  it  was  customary  to  issue  cattle  on  the  hoof.  The 
manner  was  this :  Consolidations  of  30  Indians  were  made.  Each  man  was  allowed 
3  pounds  of  beef  a  day,  and  the  issues  were  made  once  in  fifteen  days.  The  head 
man  of  these  30  people  was  called  and  an  animal  was  led  out.  The  men  were  all 
mounted,  and  as  the  steer  was  led  out  the  Indians  would  take  after  it  and  shoot  it. 
It  was  a  cruel  thing,  no  doubt,  to  be  chasing  the  animals  in  that  manner,  and  it 
would  take  three  or  four  shots  before  it  would  be  killed.  They  were  wild  cattle 
and  it  took  a  pretty  good  pony  to  catch  them.  After  killing,  it  was  divided  among 
these  30  people.  That  was  severely  condenmed,  and  it  was  an  improper  method. 
But  at  that  time  we  could  not  make  all  these  change  and  issue  tnings  properly. 
We  finally  established  subissue  stations.  I  had  corrals  made  and  slaughtered  the 
cattle  there  and  issued  the  beef.  It  created  a  ^eat  deal  of  opposition,  oecause  all 
these  innovations  and  changes  incur  the  opposition  of  the  old  cniefs,  who  in  former 
days  influenced  the  people  largely.  At  last  I  erected  slaughter  houses,  and  for  the 
past  year  I  have  issued  from  the  block.  At  some  places  thev  still  kill  the  animal 
and  issue  the  carcass,  but  every  Indian  gets  his  own  share  in  tne  way  we  do  it. 

General  Eaton.  Is  any  permanent  official  record  kept  of  marriages f 

Major  Wright.  Yes;  when  they  come  in  to  eet  married  they  are  given  a  license  or 
permit.  They  take  that  to  the  missionary,  and  when  he  has  performed  the  marriage 
it  is  returned  to  the  office  and  is  made  a  matter  of  record. 

President  Gates.  I  have  never  heard  a  more  interesting  or  clearer  statement  of 
the  work  of  an  agent  in  the  eight  years  I  have  been  connected  with  this  work. 

Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Dat.l.  I  want  to  say  one  word.  When  a  great  battle  is  going 
on  it  is  not  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  not  even  the  officers  who  command,  who  can  see 
the  issue.  It  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the  correspondents  of  the  papers  on  the 
neighboring  hills.  I  have  been  a  correspondent  on  the  hill  while  the  military  con- 
tests have  been  going  on  this  afternoon.  My  friend.  Captain  Pratt,  has  not  done  him- 
self justice  in  meeting  the  objections  of  the  opposite  party.  He  has  always,  when- 
ever it  has  been  possible,  placed  pupils  graduating  trom  his  school  in  the  midst  of 
the  white  people,  and  employed  them  in  trade,  and  sent  his  young  women  into  dov^^j^- 
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tie  Bervioe.  It  is  also  tme  of  the  Cherokee  Reseryation  in  North  Carolina  that  the 
upils  often  go  directly  into  service  in  the  neighboring  States,  and  they  make  excel- 
ent  servants.  That  ought  to  be  credited  to  the  Eastern  schools.  The  reseryation 
school  may  be  better  than  the  nonreservation  school,  bat  if  so,  it  is  because  it  has  a 
better  teacher.  If  the  nonreservation  school  suooceds  it  is  beoanse  a  master  like  Gen- 
eral Armstrong  or  Captain  Pratt  is  at  the  head  of  it. 

In  reference  to  higher  education,  I  have  not  much  experience  in  later  years,  but 
I  have  had  experience  formerly  in  reference  to  negro  schools,  and  I  know  what  is 
done  there,  and  I  have  sometimes  felt  the  danger  of  higher  education.  In  my  last 
visit  to  Atlanta  I  found  young  men  and  women  of  18  who  had  been  for  seven  or 
eight  years  studying  drawing  and  designing.  They  had  been  taught  gratuitously 
by  a  lady  of  fortune  from  Chicago ;  taught  to  design  wall  papers  and  tiles.  They 
were  grateful  for  it,  but  I  felt  in  the  atmosphere  that  they  did  not  understand  what 
they  were  to  do  with  this  instruction. .  They  would  never  make  tiles  nor  design 
papers.  When  it  came  my  turn  to  speak  to  them  I  said,  You  do  not  know  what 
this  will  do  for  you,  but  you  boys  learning  to  be  carpenters  and  cabinet  makers  will 
be  a  great  deal  better  cabinetmakers  because  you  have  been  taught  to  make  a  tile 
in  exact  proportion,  and  you  girls  going  into  service  will  set  your  tables  more 
neatly,  make  your  beds  more  prettily,  and  set  your  tables  more  attractively  for  the 
same  reason.  After  the  school  was  over  about  twenty  of  the  girls  and  boys  came  to 
me  and  thanked  me.  A  boy  of  17  said,  **  What  you  said  gave  me  much  pleasure.  I 
had  been  afraid  I  was  wasting  my  time."  The  highest  education  helps  the  lowest 
uses. 
Adjourned  at  5.30  p.  nu 


BVENINO  SESSION. 

The  evening  session  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock  by  the  chairman  in  the  parlors 
of  the  Ebbitt  House.  The  first  speaker  was  the  Hon.  Charles  H.  Mansur,  Assistant 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. 

ADDRESS  OF  HOK.  CHARLES  H.  MANSUR. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  burning  question  of  the  day,  so 
far  as  the  Indian  is  concerned,  is  the  situation  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  in  Okla- 
homa. It  is  a  little  odd  that  the  final  culmination  of  the  Indian  question  is  appar- 
ently to  be  wrought  out  in  the  very  center  of  the  continent.  The  talk  for  a  oentury 
was,  that  we  were  continually  driving  the  Indian  westward  from  our  Eastern  sea- 
board. Now,  we  have  him  corralled  and  rounded  up  in  the  center  of  the  continent, 
and  there  it  is  that  this  most  important  domestic  question  for  the  Government  is 
to  be  solved. 

The  estimate  has  been  made  for  a  centurv  past  that  there  were  probably  250,000 
Indians  in  the  area  of  the  United  States  when  America  was  discovered.  The  first 
census  of  the  United  States  gave  that  number,  and  nearly  every  census  since  has 
placed  it  at  similar  figures,  we  have  paid  $400,000,000  as  a  nation  in  fighting  the 
Indian,  and  now  the  days  of  his  warfare  are  over,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  any  more 
wars  of  consequence  with  him  will  ever  occur.  Our  progress  in  civilizing  the  Indian 
has  been  very  commendable  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  In  1878  Congress,  for  the  first 
time,  appropriated  money — $20,000~for  the  education  of  the  Indian.  In  ten  years 
therea^r  we  ran  our  annual  appropriation  for  that  purpose  up  to  $1,000,000,  and 
have  maintained  it  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  at  that  amount  or  over. 

We  ourselves  have  made  great  progress  in  solving  the  Indian  question,  and  I  for 
one  believe  the  time  has  come  in  which  all  the  various  bodies  of  Christian  people 
interested  in  the  question  should  combine  and  bring  their  influence  to  bear  on  the 
Federal  Government,  and  demand  that  instead  -of  appropriating  $1,200,000,  as  we 
are  now  doing  for  educating  about  22,000  Indian  children,  that  the  appropriation 
should  at  once  be  increased  to  $2,000,000,  which  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  educate 
every  Indian  child  of  school  age  on  the  continent. 

There  are  only  about  37,000  or  88,000  of  them  in  all,  15,000  more  than  we  are  edu- 
cating. In  one  generation,  by  educating  continuously  the  entire  body  of  children 
of  school  age,  we  shall  solve  the  whole  Indian  problem  for  all  practical  purposes. 
This  has  been  my  feeling  for  several  years,  and  I  feel  sure  that  in  the  long  run  it  is 
the  best  practical  solution  of  the  matter,  and  can  be  done  within  the  short  period  of 
one  generation.    It  is  cheaper  to  educate  the  Indian  than  it  is  to  fight  him. 

President  Gates.  We  are  delighted  to  have  a  conservative  officer  of  the  Treasury 
express  himself  in  this  way.  We  have  been  asking  for  just  that  thing  for  a  long 
tima. 
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Mr.  Mansur.  Senator  Dawes  knows  that  this  is  no  new  thonght  with  me.  From 
the  time  of  the  colonics  throagli  the  Continental  war,  and  down  to  1871,  the  Federal 
Government  made  treaties  with  each  Indian  trlhe  as  if  it  were  a  separate  nation. 
In  1871  Congress  passed  an  act  declaring  thereafter  no  treaties  should  be  made  with 
any  Indian  tribe,  and  the  policy  ever  since  has  been  that  whenever  the  Government 
enters  into  an  agreement  or  a  contract  with  any  Indian  tribe  or  nation,  that  the  honor 
of  the  Government  is  not  pledged  beyond  tne  extent  that  if  we  do  the  tribe  any 
damage  we  shall  compensate  it  under  our  contract  or  agreement  for  the  damage 
done,  the  same  as  if  we  were  treating  with  a  body  of  white  people. 

A  great  defect  in  the  Federal  laws  nitherto  has  been  the  want  of  an  enactment  to 
determine  when  an  Indian  ceases  to  be  an  Indian,  and  is  ready  for  American  citizen- 
ship. 1'he  first  effort  of  that  kind  was  in  the  Dawes  allotment  bill,  passed  in  1886. 
I  think  that  law  was  a  good  one  in  many  respects,  but  the  allotment  law  ought  to 
be  amended  so  as  to  prevent  the  Indians  hereafter  from  taking  their  allotments 
together.  Under  the  I)awes  bill  they  have  done  this  hitherto.  Not  more  than  one 
Indian  should  be  permitted  to  take  his  allotment  in  any  one  section.  They  shonld 
be  scattered  around  amongst  their  white  neighbors.  There  are  certain  locations  in 
the  Indian  Territory  where  the  Indians  practically  have  taken  all  their  allotments 
together;  so  that  speaking  of  one  township,  for  instance,  their  lands  being  exempt 
from  taxation  for  twenty-five  years^  there  will  be  no  funds  available  for  schoolhonses^ 
roads,  bridges,  or  other  township  improvement  of  any  kind. 

To  state  the  case  is  to  show  the  necessity  for  a  change.  The  Indian  should  be 
mixed  up  with  the  white  population.  On  the  border  there  is  very  little  feeling  of 
caste  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians  which  we  know  is  so  prevalent  between 
the  whites  and  the  colored  people.  The  Indian  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  free  man. 
He  ma;  have  been  bloodthirsty  and  cruel,  but  always  a  free  man,  and  the  whites 
from  the  beginning  of  the  civilization  of  this  country  have  intermarried  with  the 
Indians  with  comparatively  little  prejudice  created  by  such  relation. 

Now,  as  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory.  There  are  two  ways 
to  treat  the  situation.  One  is  to  declare  that  our  treaties  made  with  those  Indiana 
in  1828,  1833,  and  1835.  supplemented  by  the  treaties  of  1841  and  1866,  are  no  longer 
to  be  regarded  as  binding,  and  for  the  Federal  Government,  in  the  interest  of  all 
ooncemcd,  both  white  as  well  as  Indian,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  give  them  a  Terri- 
torial form  of  government.  Our  Supreme  Court  has  decidea  that  an  act  of  Congress 
at  any  time  can  overturn  and  annul  a  treaty.  Western  feeling  for  long  vears  has 
been  that  our  friends  in  the  East  believe  that  our  plighted  faith  expressed  in  those 
treaties  must  be  kept.  The  Indian  urges  this  as  his  best,  if  not  his  only  argument. 
He  continually  appeals  to  our  pride  and  honor  that  the  early  treaties  made  with  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  shall  be  honored  and  perpetuated,  regardless  of  the  different 
situation  existing  in  their  country  to-day  from  that  which  existed  when  those 
treaties  were  mfMe.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  only  argument  the  delegates  from  that 
region  nrge  upon  Congress. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Fiftieth,  Fifty-first,  and  Fifty-second  Congresses^  and  I 
ean  speak  from  personal  experience  of  the  situation  here  in  Washington  dnnng  the 
past  eight  years.  In  the  fight  for  the  opening  of  Oklahoma  Territory,  and  since 
then,  and  the  laws  passed  for  its  government,  1  have  from  time  to  time  seen  dozens 
and  dozens  of  delegates  from  the  so-called  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  attendance  upon 
the  sessions  of  Congress  here  at  Washington.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  white  men. 
White  Indians!  A  mockery  in  terms;  and  I  assert  that,  as  a  general  rule,  to  which 
there  has  been  scarcely  an  exception,  that  the  waiter  the  Indian  the  more  intoler- 
ant he  was  in  his  argument,  and  he  was  always  opposed  to  the  white  man  and  ^e 
Federal  Government.  I  assert  that  it  is  as  much  a  mental  impossibility  as  it  is  a 
physical  possibility  for  an  educated  white  man  to  be  an  Indian — that  is  to  say,  an 
educated  white  man  can  not  be  an  Indian  and  a  white  man  at  the  same  time;  and  I 
say  regretfully,  that  as  a  rule  the  thinner  and  more  diluted  the  Indian  blood,  the 
more  capable  they  become  of  deceit,  and  when  it  runs  down  to  one-sixteenth,  one 
sixty- fourth,  or  one  one-hundred-and- twenty-eighth,  he  can  deceive  the  very  elect. 

In  the  fall  of  1889  I  was  one  of  six  members  of  Congress  visiting  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  at  Muscogee,  Miss  Alice  Robertson,  with  a  view  to  showing  the  progress 
made  in  civilizing  the  Indian,  brought  before  us  half  a  dozen  young  ladies  with  the 
statement,  "Here  are  three  Indian  and  three  white  girls;  pick  out  those  who  are  of 
white  blood,"  and  not  one  of  us  could  do  it.    We  picked  out  the  Indians  every  time. 

I  have  another  remedy.  It  may  not  be  so  quick  m  its  operation  as  a  Territorial 
government,  and  the  declaration  that  the  treaties  are  at  an  end,  but  It  will  solve  the 
question.  For  six  years  I  made  a  study  of  the  treaties  of  the  Indian  Territory.  I 
visited  the  Territory  three  or  four  different  times,  and  made  speeches  through  that 
country  and  in  the  towns  on  the  Texas  and  Kansas  borders.  I  then  took  the  ground 
that  the  Indians  had  violated  their  treaties  continually  from  the  start,  because  their 
original  demand  was  that  the  whites  should  be  excluded  from  their  Territory  and 
not  permitted  to  come  in.    In  other  words,  their  demand  was  for  Indian  isolation. 
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Let  ns  look  at  this  for  a  moment.  When  they  were  moved  from  east  of  the  MiHsissipp 
to  their  homos  in  the  Indian  Territory  they  were  put  in  tlie  sonthwest  comer  of  th( 
United  States.  South  of  them  was  '^exos,  a  foreign  land;  west;  Mexico,  also  a  for 
eign  land.  Since  then  we  have  acquired  Texas,  absorbed  half  of  Mexico,  and  snr 
rounded  the  Indian  Territory  with  iive  or  six  millions  of  white  people,  and  in  th< 
last  decade  or  two  the  railroad  has  transversed  the  Territory  in  half  a  dozen  ditlerem 
directions.  The  Indians  have  secured  a  taste  of  the  sweets  of  civilization.  Thej 
4  became  discontente<l  with  their  condition  of  isolation.    Unwilling  to  work  themselvea; 

^  and  dt'siring  the  comforts  and  luxuries  that  the  whit«  man  enjoys,  of  tlieir  owe 

accord  they  broke  down  the  treaty  bars  and  invitc^d  the  whites  iuto  their  Territory. 
\  For  twcnty-iive  years  all  the  treaties  with  the  Indians  have  been  broken  on  botb 

\t  sides,  disregarded  alike  by  Indian  and  white  man.    The  ^vhites  ])redominate  in  the 

\  Territory  5  to  1 — 25(),0(K)  white  men  and  50,000  Indians.    If  it  be  true,  as  the  Indian 

t  declares,  that  the  treaties  are  still  in  force,  and  that  the  Government  can  not  destroy 

1  them  without  violating  the  ]de<lge(l  faith  of  the  United  States,  then  we  can  do  this 

n  one  thing,  and  we  have  a  right  to  do  it,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  of  the  white 

man  to  prevent.     We  can  regulate  the  status  of  the  Indian  and  of  the  white  man. 
1  We  can  declare  what  it  takes  to  constitute  an  Indian  and  what  a  white  man.     We 

}  can  draw  the  line,  and  can  take  from  the  white  man  his  masquerade  garb  aa  an 

I  Indian  and  compel  liim  to  come  out  and  stand  his  share  and  lot  with  us  as  white 

J  men.    These  white  Indians  may  ])lead  that  we  are  injuring  them,  but  the  plea  will 

I  fall  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  flat  and  without  offeot.     Whenever  we,  as  a 

'  nation,  take  a  man  who  claims  to  belong  to  an  inferior  race,  and  lift  him  to  the  plane 

I  of  our  own  political  rights,  and  declare  through  a  law  of  Congress  our  intent  to  elevate 

j  him  to  the  ]>lano  of  American  citizenship,  and  give  to  him  every  nrivilege  that  the 

I  law  confers  upon  myself  or  any  other  white  man,  I  for  one  insist  that  I  do  that  man 

1  no  injury.     On  the  contrary,  I  confer  upon  him  the  greatest  pcditical  blessing  known 

t  to  modern  times.    This  is  the  reme<ly  I  pro]>ose,  that  Congress  shall  enact  a  law  as 

follows: 

liesolredf  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  any  member  in  whom  the 
white  blood  predominates  of  any  Imlian  tribe  or  nation  in  the  Indian  Territory  or 
in  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  shall  bo  taken  and  cousidertid  a  white  person,  and  as 
snch  be  entitled  to  and  invested  with  all  the  privileges  and  franchises  of  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  henct-forth  be  ineligible  to  vote  or  hold  any  office  of  honor, 
trust,  or  ])rolit  in  any  Indian  tribe  or  nation  whatever:  Vrorided^  That  all  those 
who  liecome  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  the  ])r(>vi8ions  of  thin  act  shall  not 
forfeit  or  lose  any  right  of  property  or  interest  therein,  whether  by  purchase  or 
inheritance  in  right  of  descent  through  their  Indian  blood. 
After  some  discussion,  this  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 

What  would  Ih?  the  etlect  of  this  resolution f  Kvery  so-called  white  Indian,  in 
whom  the  white  blood  predominat«'s,  would  be  as  mad  as  a  hornet.  Of  course,  they 
would  declare  they  are  ruined,  and  that  they  <lo  not  want  to  be  made  American  citi- 
zens. I  have  hoard  that  kind  of  t;ilk  frequently  in  tlie  Indian  Territory.  I  have 
very  often  heard  white  boys  12  or  15  years  of  age.  ])erfe('tly  white,  tell  other  white 
gentlemen  as  well  as  myself  that  they  wer<i  better  than  Americans;  did  not  want  to 
be  Americans,  ami  wlum  asked  to  give  tlieir  reasons,  statctl  that  the  (Jovernment 
paid  them  head  money;  that  they  did  not  have  to  work,  aiul,  therefore,  were  better 
than  the  Americans,  hut  let  me  say  to  this  audience  that  six  months  after  the 
passage  of  that  law,  Othello's  ocenpation  being  gone  and  the  whit4»  Indians  unable 
to  masquiTade  any  longer,  unable  to  vote  or  to  hold  otlice,  they  would  be  compelled 
to  turn  around  autl  takt^  i>art  with  the  whit<^  man  in  favor  of  statehood,  citizenship, 
and  all  the  blessings  that  follow  in  their  wake.     They  could  not  escape  it. 

Major  KiiH).  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Mansur  if  he*  has  examined  the  bill  which 
provides  for  the  <livision  of  land  among  the  Indians  f 

Mr.  Mansi'ii.  No;  I  havt?  not,  but  I  believe  you  would  dr)  a  good  work  if  you  indorse 
this  resolution  which  is  coming  up  in  ('ungress  to-morrow. 

President  Gatks.  At  iiist  reading  this  ^t^ke8  me  as  a  dvnamite  pulverizer  in  its 
etVect. 
Rev.  H.  B.  Turner  was  asked  to  report  for  the  Hampton  school. 
Mr.  TiTKXKU.  The  work  at  Hampton  goes  on  enoourauingly.  Wo  feel  the  pn»seuce 
of  the  (fcneral.  His  K])irit  seems  to  i)ervade  everything  at  Ham])ton.  It  insjiires 
and  vitalizes  evervthing.  Under  tlui  ellicient  leadershi]>  of  Dr.  Frissell  the  work 
has  uc)ne  on  without  break,  and  the  pbins  which  were  in  the  mind  of  the  founder 
are  being  develojM'd  to-<l:»y.  It  has  been  my  ])rivilege  to  make  two  visits  to  the 
West,  in  North  and  South  Dakota,  jiud  in  Nebraska,  with  a  threeiold  object.  First, 
I  wantoil  to  select  students  for  our  institute;  second,  to  visit  the  bome^  of  our  grad- 
uates and  students  and  to  see  Just  what  they  jire  doing  with  what  IIam]»ton  has  given 
to  thi'Ui — to  see  whether  they  are  an  u]dirting  force  in  their  communities;  and  then 
i  wanted  to  visit  the  homes  from  whicli  tin;  students  come,  because  I  can  get  nearer 
to  the  boys  at  Hampton  when  I  have  been  at  their  honies  and  know  their  fat  hen 
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and  motheiB  and  home  sorronndings.  I  also  wanted  to  find  out  what  trades  these 
boys  that  come  to  Hampton  can  use  to  the  best  advantace  on  their  reservations. 
We  have  twenty  trades  tansht  there  and  it  is  important  that  the  boys  go  into  the 
right  shops,  that  they  may  leam  what  will  be  of  use  to  them  on  their  return  to  the 
reservations. 

I  have  found  in  goine  after  students  that  the  feeling  is  growing  that  they  do  not 
want  to  let  the  little  children  come  to  schools  in  the  East.  On  one  reservation  I  met 
t  wenty-eisht  young  people  who  wanted  to  come  to  Hampton.  Of  these  sixteen  were 
over  age,  for  we  can  not  take  iAiem  over  18.  They  wanted  to  come  because  they 
wautea  the  industrial  education,  and  they  also  wanted  a  higher  education  than  they 
could  get  on  the  reservation.  They  had  been  through  the  schools  there.  The  first 
trip  I  made  I  found  after  we  started  that  five  young  men  were  over  age  and  I  was 
obliged  to  have  the  conductor  stop  the  train,  and  tbese  youn^  men  were  sent  back. 
Two  of  them  had  sold  their  ponies  aLd  gotten  rid  of  all  their efiects  to  come  to  Hamp- 
ton.  Last  year  I  had  ]>ermission  to  bring  those  from  18  to  24. 

I  was  glad  to  find  our  returned  students  doing  such  ^ood  work.  In  one  place  four 
youn^  men  were  carrying  on  a  Bible  class  and  doing  missionary  work  among  the  old 
and  sick  and  poor.  We  do  work  of  that  kind  at  Hampton,  having  a  large  mission- 
ary band  who  do  volunteer  work.  One  time  two  Indians  came  to  me  and  said,  "We 
can  not  preach,  but  we  can  saw  wood,"  and  they  did  saw  wood  where  it  was  needed 
that  winter.  At  Crow  Creek  I  found  a  Hiunpton  association  of  youne:  men  banded 
together  to  look  after  returned  students,  and  that  association  has  oeen  of  great 
value.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  General  Armstrong  these  young  men  got  together 
and  held  a  memorial  service  and  each  young  man  rose  and  gave  uie  sentence  which 
the  General  had  uttered  during  their  stay  at  Hampton  which  had  made  the  most 
impression  on  their  lives.    This  work  ought  to  be  encouraged. 

I  found  many  of  our  young  men  filling  responsible  positions  on  the  various  reser- 
vations,  but  I  was  sorry  to  hear  many  say,  "There  is  no  work  for  us."  I  wondered 
if  it  would  be  possible  to  have  industrial  works  built  where  these  boys  when  they 
come  out  of  Eastern  schools  could  apply  their  trade.  It  is  a  tremendous  temptation 
when  they  are  exposed  to  the  vices  of  idleness  and  the  discouragement  of  liaving 
nothing  to  do,  when  they  have  once  learned  a  trade.  Dr.  Treon  is  trving  to  stimu- 
late the  men  to  be  industrious  farmers  by  putting  up  a  great  fionr  mill,  but  hereto- 
fore the  Government  has  distributed  flour  by  the  bag  or  barrel.  He  has  induced  a 
thrifty  spirit  among  the  people. 

I  have  been  gratined  to  see  how  loyal  our  students  are  to  Christian  civilization. 
W^e  have  sent  400  back  to  the  West,  and  only  about  10  per  cent  have  proved 
disappointing,  and  we  think  that  is  a  good  record. 

Mrs.  Quinton  was  then  asked  to  speak. 

Mrs.  A.  8.  Quinton.  It  would  be  unnatural  for  me  to  say  a  word  on  Indian  work 
without  making  reference  to  our  society.  Our  last  annual  convention,  which  took 
place  in  New  Haven,  was  one  of  the  largest  and  best  we  have  ever  had,  and  our 
workers  were  full  of  spirit  and  interest.  A  good  deal  was  said  about  our  paper.  It 
has  served  also  as  a  petition.  We  sent  600  copies  to  Congress  during  the  discussion 
on  the  aj)propriation  bill.  It  is  a  matter  of  courtesy  for  a  Congressman  to  look  at 
such  things.  Our  educational  work  has  been  small,  because  Government,  properly, 
has  undertaken  that.  We  have  one  school  in  upper  California,  where  our  little  day 
school  has  blossomed  out  into  a  boarding  school  for  40  boarders  and  40  day  schol- 
ars. We  do  mission  work  in  connection  with  that  and  our  other  schools.  Not  long 
ago  the  Indians  there  at  Greenville  announced  that  they  would  have  an  old-time 
dance,  and  our  superintendent  protested,  but  with  no  effect,  apparently ;  so  he  took 
a  procession  of  the  children  and,  singing  hymns,  they  marched  to  the  place  appointed. 
The  Indiana  gathered  and  sat  down;  the  children  sang,  and  the  teacher  explained 
the  truth  of  the  gospels,  and  as  he  spoke  the  Indians  murmured,  ''  Good  talk,  good 
talk.''  The  dance  did  not  take  place,  and  has  not  since  been  proposed.  Another 
thing  I  must  mention.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  leading  Christian  Indians  there  died, 
and  the  Indians  insisted  that  the  old-time  customs  should  be  observed.  But  a  Chris- 
tion  funeral  service  was  held,  and  the  whole  influence  was  greatly  for  civilization 
and  Christian  faith. 

We  have  an  excellent  force  of  worl^ers,  including  our  lady  physicians  and  teachers. 
I  believe  we  could  to-day  fill  ten  new  stations  with  excellent,  flrst-class  workers  if 
the  means  were  at  hand.  The  work  of  the  field  matrons  is  most  influential,  too,  and 
I  wish  there  could  be  one  for  every  tribe  in  the  country.  There  could  be  if  there 
were  an  appropriation  of  $50,000,  and  I  believe  the  Christian  voters  of  the  country 
could  easily  secure  that  appropriation. 

We  have  a  mission  among  the  Moc^uis  of  Arizona,  and  there  is  a  scheme  of  coloni- 
zation for  these  Indians,  and  there  is  no  reason  why,  if  Superintendent  Collins  can 
be  returned  to  that  field,  he  can  not  secure  a  colony  as  large  as  Mr.  Soger's.  We  were 
thrilled  by  hearing  Dr.  Ryder  say  that  missionary  work  has  increased  this  year,  in 
spite  of  the  diminished  appropriations  and  the  changes  that  have  been  made,  and 
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that  tb«  work  U  lucreulng  aptiitaiJIj,  and  In  the  namber  of  eamciBt  Ch] 
Indiaa  worken.  We  were  anre  that  would  be  the  result,  for  I  beliere  ft  has  a 
been  BO  In  aucb  oases.  We  were  intereated  in  tlie  Btur;  of  "Poronpiae  Hs«t 
last  paKan  worshipeT  in  hii  camp,  and  in  his  devotion  to  what  lie  balieve^j 
right.  rhrouKhont  the  conntry  tbere  are  eti'orts  S"'"?  *"'  that  will  wta  such 
and  we  slionla  lie  only  patient  and  hopeful  and  give  to  such  aympatlij'  •n 
Christian  love  which  winn. 

Tbe  efSoiencj  of  piotates  by  the  use  of  the  stcreopticon  baa  been  apoken  of. 
are  excellent  meanB  of  preaching.  We  have  uaed  pictures  of  the  lift)  of  Cbi 
this  way,  and  tbey  have  been  very  belpfiil.  The  Inilians  will  sit  for  two  bo 
a  meeting  where  they  can  bave  the  pictiiree  to  loi>k  at.  with  ocrasion»llT  m 

Srayer,  or  aiMresa  orbyran,  while  tears  ot'tunrun  down  tfaeii  so-called  wooden 
b,  they  are  nut  wooden,  but  as  human  na  any  others. 

I  was  very  mach  interested  in  all  said  here  atioat  the  old-time  festivals,  i 
should  be  converted  into  or  displaced  by  Christian  and  patriotic  festival*. 
Fourth  of  Jnly  has  been  oelebratud  at  some  of  oar  Btations,  and  it  wiw  wonder 
sea  how  the  people  entered  into  Che  spirit  of  it.  1  was  among  the  2,000  Pi< 
when  they  saw  the  flret  skyrockete  on  their  first  Foartb  of  Jnly,  and  it  wma  J 
eating  to  watch  their  faces.  I  believe  in  tbe  scheme  of  on*  yonng  Indian 
tomed  even  a  ball  club  iuto  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Another  point  shonld  be  mentioned.  Field  matrons,  aa  a  mle,  have  a  poor 
to  do  their  work  in.  A  room  with  ]i  cellar  under  it,  or  a  dry  and  cool  plae«  for : 
tbe  room  above  ftimiabed  with  shelves,  table,  chairs,  and  a  cooking  stove,  won 
Tery  inexpensive,  and  would  make  it  puaaible  to  do  the  work  of  the  field  mi 
mach  better.  Alt  frienda  of  the  Indian  shonld  aee  Ihnt  money  enough  is  a; 
priated  to  do  tbia  efflcient  work.  It  is  a  gloriona  thing  that  tbe  8eoretary  o 
Interior  has  said  that  we  cud  have  a  nonpartisan  Indiiin  service  and  has  pie 
himself  to  help  In  that  direction,  and  staying  workers  iiisnre  better  facilities. 

The  Navajoes  are  crying  for  education  as  well  aa  for  food.  Why  can  not  bo' 
provideilf  There  are  so  many  needs  that  call  far  quick  and  earnest  work.  1 
oogbt  to  be  a  permanent  Government  body  of  workers  to  see  tbat  these  thing 
aooomplished. 

We  women  have  opened  directly  or  indirectly,  daring  the  last  eleven  yean,  tb 
flva  different  miaaion  atationa,  and  thirty  more  would  snpnly  the  pa^us  of 
oonntry.  These  can  be  provided  If  Christiana  will  give  na  the  means.  tVe  go 
tribo  where  there  ia  any  other  Christian  mieaiun. 

Tbe  chairman  announced  that  Dr.  IJoberts  would  take  the  place  of  Dr.  Ryd< 
the  businesa  committee,  aa  he  waa  nnablo  to  serve. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  reported  from  tbe  businesa  committee. 

Dr.  AlSDOTT.  The  matter  of  protecting  tbe  Indians  from  the  evils  of  intempei 
and  the  temptations  of  tbe  saloon  has  been  presented  here  informally,  but  no  s 
meat  hns  been  formulated.  We  havenodetinite  proposal  to  make,  although  we 
aider  it  a  very  important  Hubject, 

The  three  lullowing  special  resotutiona  are  offered  for  the  adoption  of  the  co 

Kftohfd,  That  in  the  work  of  civilizing  adult  Indians,  field  matrons  are  i 
needed,  and  tliat  Cangress  is  hereby  urged  to  appropriate  snfflcient  fuude  fo 
employment  and  equipment  of  field  matrons  for  every  tribe. 

11.  lietolred.  That  tlie  reductions  of  salaries  of  bonded  school  anperintendenti' 
poaed  by  tbe  pending  Indian  appropriation  bill  has  a  tendency  to  cripple  these  scl 
and  to  reduce  their  ellirlency  and  ahonld  therefore  not  be  made. 

HI.  Eeaolred,  That  the  legislation  proposed  in  the  Indian  appropriation  bill 
pending  before  the  House  of  Kepresentatlves  iucreasiiie  existing  oifficnltiea  ti 
traiisfor  of  children  to  schools  oil'  their  reservations  is  detrimental  to  tbe  tme  t 
ests  of  tlie  Inilians  and  onsht  to  be  defeated. 

Dr.  l.y  man  Abbott  presented  the  following  resolutions,  formulated  by  the  basi 
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I.  BttoXvtd,  That  it  is  tbe  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  maintain  at  Fe< 
expense,  nnder  Folcral  control,  schools  adequate  for  the  secalar  education  o 
Indian  children  of  school  age  not  otbi-rwiso  provided  for. 

II.  That  the  Government  onght  not  to  throw  this  burden  on  the  chnrchos,  u( 
subsidize  schools  nndi-r  church  control;  and  now  that  nearly  all  tbe  ebnrchea  '. 
cL'aaed  to  accept  subsidies  from  tbe  Government,  nil  such  sabsIdicstochnrcbHct 
shonld  oeaae  as  souo  aa  tlie  preseut  contracts  expire. 

_  III.  That  this  conference  heartily  indorsee  the  ponltlon  taken  by  tbe  Adminii 
tiou  that  the  educational  work  of  the  I'nit^'d  Statt's  Government  should  be  so 


rie<l  on  as  to  expedite  the  day  wlien  the  work  of  piiblio  edncation  will  be  r 
*o  the  several  States  and  Territoriur 
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IV.  That  while  in  the  seonlar  edncation  of  all  Indian  children  local  schools  are 
indispensable,  nonreservation  schools  shonld  be  maintained  and  developed  as  a  most 
efficient  educational  factor  in  assimilating  the  Indian  with  onr  national  life^  nntil 
the  reservations  are  abolished  and  the  Indians  come  into  our  State  and  Territorial 
pnblic  schools. 

y.  That  we  pledge  our  hearty  support  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his 
declared porpose  '*  to  deyelop  a  competent,  permanent,  nonpartisan  Indian  service;" 
that  we  call  on  Congress  and  on  the  public  press  to  cooperate  with  him  to  that  end, 
and  that  we  indorse  the  Secretary's  recommendation  of  a  bill  making  feasible 
increased  compensation  to  army  officers  when  appointed  as  Indian  agents. 

VI.  That  in  view  of  the  disclosures  of  the  commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
concerning  the  corruption  and  gross  injustice  in  the  Indian  Territory,  we  affirm  the 
paramount  duty  of  the  United  States  Government  to  protect  the  right  of  every  rcHi- 
dent  within  its  national  limits  to  life,  liberty,  property,  and  a  share  in  the  public 
provisions  for  education,  and  that  no  past  compacts  can  exempt  the  nation  from  the 
fulfillment  of  this,  its  supreme  obligation. 

Dr.  Abbott.  I  am  not  inclined  to  add  anything  to  the  resolutions  which  I  have 
read.  It  is  something  for  us  to  come  together  from  time  to  time  and  get  a  clear 
apprehension  of  broad,  general  principles.  It  is  also  important  to  know  how  to 
apply  those  principles  in  the  details  of  administration.  The  few  minutes  that  I  will 
take  I  shall  spend  in  reaffirming  the  broad,  general  principles  which  the  friends  of 
the  Indian  have  come  almost  universally  to  accept,  and  which  have  been  formulated 
by  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  which  I  have  often  had  the  privilege  to  attend. 

The  first  and  fundamental  principle  is  that  the  Indian  is  a  man,  and  is  to  be  treated 
like  a  man;  that  there  is  not  to  be  one  method  of  treatment  for  red  men,  another 
for  yellow  men,  another  for  black  men,  and  another  for  white  men,  but  all  are  to  be 
treated  on  the  same  broad^  general  principles. 

The  reservation  system  is  not  a  system  that  would  work  well  with  any  men.  We 
do  not  take  the  Poles,  nor  the  Hungarians,  nor  the  Italians,  nor  the  Swedes  and 
put  them  into  lots  by  themselves  and  fence  them  around  and  prevent  civilization 
from  coming  to  them.  We  do  not  shut  them  up  in  a  10-acre  or  a  500-acre  lot,  but 
we  let  them  take  their  part  in  the  play  of  life.  Some  get  drunk,  some  fight,  some 
shoot  each  other,  some  engage  in  strikes,  but  on  the  whole  the  Italian,  and  the 
Turk,  and  the  Kussian,  and  the  Pole,  and  the  Hungarian  make  progress  in  the  play 
and  attrition  of  American  lifi^.  We  bold  that  the  reservation  system  is  utterly  and 
irredeemably  bad,  because  it  violates  this  fundamental  principle  that  freedom  is  the 
condition  of  human  development,  and  puts  a  fence  around  one  class  of  men  and 
imagines  they  can  grow  wiser  and  better  without  freedom.  We  hold  that  the  best 
way  to  prepare  the  Indians  for  civilization  is  to  throw  them  into  the  strife  and 
struggle  for  existence.  For  over  one  hundred  years  we  have  had  Indians  in 
the  civilized  State  of  New  York  on  a  reservation,  and  they  are  to-day  hardly 
more  civilized  than  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
will  be  civilized  a  hundred  years  from  now. 

Acting  on  that  principle  we  hold,  secondly,  that  the  general  American  system  of 
education  must  be  applied  to  the  Indian  race — ^not  the  same  methods  in  detail,  but 
the  same  essential  principles.  We  hold,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  a  public-school 
system  for  the  Indian  race  as  well  as  for  the  white  race  and  for  the  negro  race.  And' 
certainly  the  burden  of  maintaining  that  system  for  the  Indians  ought  not  to  be 
thrown  on  the  particular  localities  where  the  Indians  happen  to  be.  Certainly  it 
ought  not  to  be  thrown  on  the  churches.  It  belongs  to  the  nation,  and  the  nation 
does  not  fulfill  its  duty,  nor  approximately  fulfill  it,  by  sayiuff,  *'If  you  will  educate 
them  we  will  give  you  $1  for  every  $10  that  you  spend  on  behalf  of  the  Indians." 
We  stand  against  the  subsidizing  of  church  schools  by  the  State,  not  primarily  on 
the  ground  that  it  makes  a  union  of  church  and  state;  not  primarily  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  bad  for  the  churches  to  be  driven  to  logrolling  to  get  the  biggest  share,  but 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  prime  duty  of  the  people  of  this  nation,  who  have  taken 
the  lands  of  the  Indian  and  made  themselves  rich  with  the  wealth  that  once  was 
roamed  over  by  the  Indians — it  is  their  duty  to  provide  for  the  secular  education  of 
those  Indians  in  all  that  is  necessary  for  manhood.  Even  if  the  churches  could 
undertake  the  work,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  and  not  of  the  church. 

Third.  We  hold  that  this  is  a  transition  period.  It  will  take  time,  since  the  Indians 
have  been  fenced  around,  to  take  that  fence  down  and  put  them  in  with  the  rest  of  the 
population,  and  it  must  be  done  with  the  least  possible  friction.  It  will  take  time  to 
bring  the  Indians  into  the  public-school  system,  but  it  must  be  done.  Meanwhile, 
something  must  be  done  to  prepare  for  that  time  when  the  Indian  child  will  sit  side 
by  side  with  the  white  children,  and  the  Indian  children  will  have  the  same  provision 
made  for  them  that  is  made  for  other  children.  For  we  hold  that  the  Indian  children 
must  have  the  same  sort  of  edncation  as  we  demand  for  our  own.  We  are  not  satisfied 
with  purely  local  schools  for  ourselves.  We  recognize  the  fact  that  the  local  school 
is  a  necessity,  and  hence  local  schools  exist.    But  it  is  a  good  plan  to  send  a  boy  away 
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from  home  to  a  boarding  school  and  to  college.  80  we  stand  for  the  nonreservation 
school  as  a  most  efficient  factor  in  the  organization  of  the  school  system,  as  well  for 
the  Indian  as  for  the  white.  We  must  have  for  them  the  highest  and  broadest  system 
of  education.  Education  can  not  be  broad  and  can  not  be  high  if  it  is  confined  to 
special  localities. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  we  contend  for.  I  am  told  that  there  are  a  great 
many  people  who  are  not  ready  to  accept  this  principle;  bnt  they  will  accept  it 
sooner  or  later.  Colonel  Kidd  told  ns  to-day  something  abont  the  condition  of  anairs 
in  the  Indian  Territory.  Ex-Senator  Dawes  told  us  something  abont  it  at  Mohonk 
last  fall.  I  say  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of  America  that  such  things  should  exist 
on  American  soil  and  in  American  territory.  I  insist  that  it  is  the  fir^t  and  para- 
mount duty  of  this  great  American  people  to  see  to  it  that  from  north  to  south  and 
from  east  to  west  there  is  no  territory  over  which  the  American  flag  flies  where  the 
right  to  life  and  liberty  and  property  are  not  adequately  prot<?cted.  If  our  fathers 
made  any  tresities  in  the  past — I  do  not  say  they  did — to  forbid  us  from  protecting 
life,  libertVi  and  property,  we  can  not  unmake  those  treaties  too  soon.  I  remember 
an  old  book  in  which  the  story  is  told  of  a  king  who  promised  he  would  give  his 
dancing  daughter  what  she  wanted;  and  when  sue  said  promptly,  ''I  want  the  head 
of  John  the  Baptist  in  a  charger,"  he  was  sorry  he  had  made  that  treaty,  but  he 
thought  he  must  keep  it.  But  that  promise  would  have  been  better  broken  than 
kept.  So  if  this  nation  has  made  a  promise  which  keeps  it  from  x>erforming  its 
paramount  duty,  this  fundamental  and  paramount  duty  must  take  precedence. 

It  is  the  right  of  any  nation  to  firive  notice  that  a  treaty  is  abrogated,  and  that  it 
will  live  up  to  it  no  longer.  That  is  a  recognized  principle.  If  the  Civilized  Tribes 
are  a  foreign  nation  and  we  have  made  a  treaty  with  them  which  prevents  our  ful- 
filling our  national  obligations,  we  have  a  right  to  give  notice  that  we  abrogate  that 
treaty.  If  they  are  not  a  foreign  nation,  if  they  are  part  of  our  nation,  then  the 
treaty  is  a  law  of  the  United  States  extending  over  them,  and  we  have  the  right  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  abrogate  that  law  if  it  is  working  practical  injustice,  and  to  provide 
such  new  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  people  in  that  Territory.  If  there 
be  a  great  territory  under  the  flag  of  the  nation,  belonging  to  the  nation,  in  which  a 
man  can  not  advocate  allotment  of  territory  without  being  muzzled,  without  stand- 
ing where  **  the  lightning  shines  behind  a  tree,"  it  is  a  disgrace  to  American  civiliza- 
tion, and  our  flrst  duty  is  to  blot  out  that  disgrace. 

Now  the  questions  come  up :  How  will  you  abolish  the  reservation  f  How  will 
jou  organize  your  school  system  so  that  it  shall  become  a  part  of  the  State  and 
Territorial  system  f  How  will  you  annul  these  contracts  with  the  churches  so  as  to 
do  the  least  injustice  and  wrong f  How  will  you  right  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes f  How  will  yon  accomplish  all  thisf  These  are  questions 
for  the  greatest  administrative  skill,  and  they  are  not  questions  for  this  conference 
to  decide.  These  matters  niust  be  left  to  such  light  and  guidance  as  come  to  the 
Commissioner,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  Administration,  and  to  Con- 

gress.  When  you  have  tlone  wrong  it  is  never  easy  to  turn  round  and  do  right, 
epentance  is  always  hard,  and  you  can  not  usually  repent  withoiit  hurting  your- 
selves and  hurting  somebody  else.  But  we  have  done  wrong,  and  our  first  duty  is 
to  repent  and  do  works  meet  for  repentance,  cost  what  it  may. 

ADDUESS  OF  SENATOR  DAWES. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  been  exceedingly  gratified  at  many  features  of  the  dis- 
cussion here  to-day,  about  the  best  means  of  making  the  Indians  self-supporting 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Every  sneaker  has  had  a  method  of  his  own,  ana 
what  is  the  most  encouraging  thing  is  tuat  his  is  the  best  method,  only  let  him  not 
think  that  his  is  the  only  method.  Of  all  our  methods  there  will  be  a  survival  of 
the  fittest,  and  the  work  will  certainly  be  accomplished.  Let  ns  keep  in  mind  what 
the  purpose  is,  and  what  the  end  is,  citizenship  of  the  whole  United  States,  and  not 
of  any  particular  locality ;  not  to  lead  the  Indian  to  get  along  as  he  can  upon  the 
old  reservation,  the  fence  of  which  has  been  taken  down ;  not  to  confine  our  opera- 
tions to  bringing  him  up  there  and  keei)ing  him  isolated  and  away  from  the  rest  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  just  as  if  the  fence  were  still  up.  As  I  look  back  I 
can  see  that  a  great  many  mistakes  have  been  macie,  and  one  of  those  was  in  believ- 
ing that  yon  could  civilize  the  Indian  by  isolating;  him. 

The  great  niistak**  in  the  beginning  in  the  Indian  Territory  was  the  attempt  of 
the  United  States  to  isolate  those  five  tribes,  to  keep  the  white  men  away  from  them, 
and  keep  them  away  from  the  white  man.  The  end  will  be  accomplished  most  eHoc- 
tually  when  you  bring  the  Indian,  at  as  many  points  as  possihle,  into  contact  with 
the  civilization  of  the  United  States.  Kvery  efibrt  at  keeping  him  away  retards  the 
progress.  Civilization  is  not  taught  by  books,  it  is  not  a  fixed  science;  it  is  taken 
by  absorption. 

My  associate  has  already  spoken  of  the  condition  of  things  in  the  Indian  Terri* 
and  I  need  only  allude  to  it. 
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A  committee  of  tbe  Senate  went  down  to  that  Territory  last  spring  while  we  were 
there,  and  came  back  and  made  a  report  that  ought  to  have  awakened  the  serious 
attention  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  They  never  dreamed  of  such  a  state  of  thingSi 
they  said.  I  never  dreamed  of  it.  I  believed  that  these  Indians  were  set  apart,  away 
from  all  white  civilization,  and  were  permitted  to  work  out  a  civilization  of  their 
own.  The  white  people  were  to  be  kept  ont.  That  was  all  on  paper.  So  it  may  still 
seem  to  the  man  who  goes  through  on  the  railroad,  or  to  the  newspaper  man  who 
goes  down  to  Tahlequa^  or  Muscogee,  and  then  goes  back  to  Philadelphia  and  writes 
an  account  of  it.  It  appears  on  the  surface  as  if  they  had  a  civilzation  of  a  rare  chur- 
acter.    But  the  truth  nas  not  half  been  told. 

Captain  Pratt,  who  has  lived  ihere:  Captain  Wotherspoon,  who  has  been  there; 
other  officers  of  the  Army  whose  duty  has  statione<l  them  there,  agree  to  the  descrip- 
tion which  this  commission  has  given  of  tbe  actual  condition  of  thinc^,  and  say, 
We  have  not  told  the  half  of  it.  My  friend,  Dr.  Abbott,  has  been  elaborating  the 
argument  that,  though  we  were  bound  by  treat}'  to  leave  it  so,  yet,  because  it  is  a 
bad  treaty,  we  are  at  liberty  to  break  it.  That  is  true  of  a  bad  treaty,  if  we  can 
make  compensation.  We  are  bound  by  no  treaty  to  leave  things  as  they  are  in  the 
Indian  Territory.  We  are  under  no  obligation  to  leave  them  so  an  hour,  and  never 
agreed  to.  But  the  hiffhest  obligation  resting  upon  this  Government  is  to  put  an 
end  to  the  present  condition  of  things.  What  did  we  bind  ourselves  to  doY  We 
bound  (lurselves  to  put  these  people  upon  a  tract  of  land  and  k^p  them  there  all  by 
themselves,  and  keep  everybody  else  off.  And  they  bound  themselves  to  hold  that 
land  for  the  common  nse  of  each  and  every  Indian,  so  that  each  and  every  Indian 
should  have  an  equal  common  share,  and  share  alike  in  every  acre  of  it.  They  went 
to  works  afterward  deliberately  and  broke  every  one  of  their  obligations^  and  we 
went  to  work  and  broke  every  one  of  ours.  There  is  not  an  executory  stipulation 
of  the  treaty  on  either  side  that  has  not  been  disregarded  and  broken.  They 
deliberately  invited  into  their  territory  250,000  white  men.  They  invited  railroads 
to  build  through  their  territory.  They  passed  a  law  that  a  white  man,  though  he 
have  no  other  motive  than  greed,  might  come  in  and  marry  an  Indian  woman  and 
become  an  Indian  himself.  And  we  stood  by  and  let  them  iiU  up  their  territory  in 
this  and  other  like  ways.  Thejr  have  brought  upon  themselves  such  a  condition  of 
things  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  remain  in  this  country  of  ours,  and  we  insist 
upon  it  that  it  must  come  to  an  end.  But  they  turn  round  and  point  to  tbe  treaty 
neither  they  nor  we  have  kept.  They  would  cry  out  if  we  tried  to  drive  out  from 
the  territory  the  250,000  white  people  there. 

These  white  people  have  opened  channels  of  commerce;  they  have  built  the  rail- 
roads, and  established  trades;  and  the  Indians  could  not  live  an  hour  without  these 
white  men.  It  is  not  only  impossible  to  drive  them  out,  but  it  would  be  utter  ruin 
to  the  Indians.  Twenty  thousand  out  of  the  50,000  Indians  belong  to  the  class  of 
those  who  have  become  Indians  by  marriage  and  their  children,  and  they  have 
crowded  the  other  30,000  less  intelligent  out  of  their  inheritance,  so  that  they  are 
poor,  ignorant,  and  de>;radcd  to-day.  You  can  hardly  tind  a  full-blooded  Indian 
there  who  could  speak  the  English  language;  I  doubt  whether  there  are  any  full- 
bloods  who  do  not  live  just  as  they  did  seventy  years  ago,  when  they  went  there,  in 
their  tepees  and  huts,  speaking  their  own  language  to  each  other.  And  thus  they 
will  remain. 

Our  commission  has  been  there  and  has  collected  information,  and  laid  this  con- 
dition of  things  before  the  Government.  They  have  done  their  duty  and  executed 
their  commission,  and  now  it  is  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  say 
whether  murder  and  crime  shall  run  riot  through  this  territory,  whether  the  real 
Indian  shall  be  depiived  of  his  heritage,  whether  lives  and  property  shall  be  ren- 
dered unsafe,  whether  robberies  of  trains  and  stores  shall  be  everyday  occurrences, 
whether  witnesses  shall  be  shot  to  keep  them  out  of  the  court-house,  whether  these 
crimes  shall  go  on  unpunished  or  not. 

Suppose  there  was  one  county  in  northern  New  York  with  300,000  people,  consti- 
tuting an  independent  nation,  with  no  power  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  assert  itself  over  them — an  iuiperium  in  imperio.  How  long  would  such  a 
state  of  things  continuef  How  long  before  the  United  States  would  say,  **This  must 
pass  away.''  Yet  those  300,000  white  people  would  be  cultivated  citizens  like  tbe  rest 
of  the  people  of  New  York  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  on  that  ground.  But, 
suppose,  instead,  that  one-third  of  them  were  savages,  or  suppose,  if  not  savages, 
they  were  Indians  who  knew  no  law  but  the  law  of  might.  And  then  suppose  that 
the  county  owned  the  land,  and  the  300,000  individual  residents  had  no  foothold  on 
the  soil.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  condition  of  things  would  be  tolerated  an  hour 
in  the  Unite<l  States f  That  is  the  condition  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  whenever 
the  question  comes  whether  they  shall  be  compelled  to  conform  themselves  to  the 
laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  from  whom  they  derive  their  power, 
they  turn  round  and  say,  '^  When  you  agreed  with  us  originadly,  you  agreed  to  let 
us  alone.''    And  so  we  say  to  them,  *'You  agreed  to  keep  your  doors  shut;  yon 
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affreed  to  legislate  under  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States."  I  hope  Dr.  Abbott 
inll  not  be  troubled  with  any  idea  of  treaty  obligation;  there  is  no  obligation 
Testing  on  the  United  States  that  stands  in  the  way  of  taking  hold  of  this  people 
and  putting  them  upon  a  plane  common  to  the  rest  of  the  people  in  this  United 
States. 

The  real  Indians  are  liring  in  abject  ignorance  and  degradation  upon  the  hills  and 
mountains  of  that  country.  Ton  can  not  acquit  yourselves  by  turning  your  attention 
to  the  Indians  in  the  Korthwest  on  the  reservations,  and  discussing  the  question 
whether  ^ou  will  have  your  schools  one  side  or  the-  other  of  the  reservation  fenoe, 
and  leaving  these  poor  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory,  who  do  not  know  enoufh  to 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  them,  to  go  on  in  this  way  without  doing  someUiinff 
to  prevent  the  wrongs,  injustice,  and  crimes  that  exist  in  that  Territory.  I  commend 
this  last  Indian  work  to  you,  to  finish  it  up,  and  not  to  give  over  vour  work  nntU 
every  poor  Indian  shall  be  put  in  possession  of  his  heritage,  and  oe  made  a  self- 
supporting  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  resolution  on  temperance  was  offered  by  Dr.  A.  I.  Church : 

Besolved,  That  in  view  of  many  grievous  complaints  of  liquor  sellers,  invasion  of 
the  reservations,  we  do  most  earnestly  protest  against  this  habitnal  trespass  on  the 
laws  which  protect  our  wards,  and  we  demand  that  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States  shall  see  that  these  laws  are  honestly  and  rigidly  enforced,  and  that 
the  weak  be  yarded  against  their  ruthless  destroyers. 

The  following  resolation  was  read  by  Mrs.  A.  S.  Quinton: 

Re9olvedf  That  in  the  very  recent  and  sudden  death  of  President  James  E.  Bhoad% 
and  of  the  Hon.  Charles  C.  Painter,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners^ 
and  both  officers  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  the  cause  of  Indian  civilization 
and  elevation  has  lost  helpers  of  exceptional  ability,  of  sreat  wisdom,  and  of  unusual 
knowledge  of  the  work  in  hand,  and  of  many  years  of  devotion  to  the  beat  interests 
of  Indians,  and  that  whUe  we  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  these  most  valued  friends  and 
associates  m  work,  we  shall  ever  be  inspired  by  the  memory  of  their  courage,  fidel- 
ity, high  patriotism,  and  consecrat>ed  Christian  character. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  who  spoke  as  follows : 

I  second  the  resolution,  with  strong;  appreciation  of  the  services  Professor  Painter 
has  rendered  to  the  country,  in  keeping  tne  press  informed  in  respect  to  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  among  the  Indians.  He  has  been  eyes  for  our  Indian  friends  and 
Indian  workers,  and  ne  has  seen  with  that  kind  of  clearness  which  belongs  to  ths 
wholly  disinterested  nature.  Dr.  Bhoads  brought  to  the  Indian  problems,  when 
they  were  far  more  perplexing  than  now,  a  wonderfol  clearness  of  Judgment,  a  rare 
radicalism  of  principle  and  conservatism  of  method.  I  am  sure  those  who  remem- 
ber his  earlier  contributions  to  the  Mohonk  conferences,  when  we  were  not  all  of  us 
agreed  even  on  the  fundamental  (questions,  will  now  agree  with  me  that  no  one  man 
rendered  greater  service  in  bringing  us  together,  not  by  any  method  of  compromise, 
or  vague  indetermination,  or  double-phrasim  sentences,  but  by  the  method  of  carrying 
down  the  discussion  to  fundamental  principles  and  making  these  clear  and  simple 
and  cogent  statements. 

Gen.  John  Eaton.  These  resolutions  express  my  own  deep  feeline  as  respecting 
both  of  these  gentlemen.  I  knew  President  Bhoads  especially  in  nis  education^ 
work,  and  I  should  speak  of  him  in  the  highest  terms  in  that  respect.  What  I  have 
to  say  is  with  especial  reference  to  Professor  Painter.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
knew  the  situation  of  the  Indian  question  when  he  first  came  here  and  began  to 
present  the  initial  point  of  voluntary  outside  influence  against  Congressional  senti- 
ment and  against  Congressional  aetion.  It  was  one  of  the  most  trying  places  that  I 
ever  saw  a  man  put  in.  He  had  my  deepest  sympathy,  and  it  so  happened  that  he 
came  very  frequently  to  my  office.  I  presume,  in  a  number  of  years  he  never  finally 
decided  upon  his  course  of  action  on  any  dubious  point  without  coming  to  the  office. 
It  was  outside  my  personal  work,  and  it  was  a  confidential  personal  r^ation;  but  it 
was  delightful  to  me  to  see  the  fidelity  of  the  man,  and  the  wisdom  and  courage  of 
the  man.  How  many  times  he  was  assailed,  but  with  what  steadiness  of  purpose, 
whai  care  of  all  interests  committed  to  him,  he  stood  firmly  for  the  Indian  according 
to  the  best  wisdom  of  the  time.  He  had  my  most  hearty  approval.  Barely  have  I 
seen  a  man  so  wise,  so  patient,  so  faithful,  so  unerring. 

Dr.  Church.  I  want  to  speak  a  word  of  Mr.  Painter.  As  a  pastor  in  the  same 
town  with  me,  he  went  through  very  trying  experiences.  He  took  a  poor  society. 
without  shelter  or  home,  and  at  the  risk  of  nis  own  health  and  by  bis-personal 
exertions  left  a  new,  beautiful  church,  and  a  united  and  strong  society.  He  was  a 
capable  man,  a  faithful  and  efficient  pastor. 

President  Gates.  Nothing  but  an  appreciation  of  the  shortness  of  time  could 
restrain  me  from  saying  a  few  words  in  memory  of  these  dear  friends.  But  I  do 
think  you  will  want  to  hear  one  who  stood  nearest  to  Professor  Painter — General 
Whittlesey ;  and  >  want  to  ask  him  to  say  a  word. 

General  WHrrrLESST.  It  will  be  only  a  word.    Of  Dr.  Bhoads  I  will  only  say 
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that  in  the  early  Beasions  of  this  conference  we  relied  upon  him  almost  more  than 
npon  any  other  man  to  formulate  the  resolutions  based  upon  our  investigations  and 
discussions  here.  He  was  a  man  of  clear  views,  sound  Judgment,  and  earnest 
Cbristian  spirit,  and  we  always  loved  to  hear  him  speak,  and  always  read  with 
iuterest  whatever  he  wrote  with  regard  to  the  Indian. 

Of  Mr.  Painter,  I  hardly  know  how  to  express  myself.  He  has  been  with  me,  sit- 
ting by  my  side  in  the  same  office,  for  years,  and  1  have  been  in  constant  consulta- 
tion with  him  with  regard  to  all  matters  of  legislation  which  we  were  urging.  He 
has  been  my  adviser  and  helper,  and  has  grown  of  late  years  very  much  in  my  estl- 
niation  as  a  man  of  experience  in  the  work.  The  arrow  has  fallen  so  closely  to  me 
that  I  can  hardly  trust  myself  to  say  anything  further  about  him.  An  earnest,  faith- 
ful worker,  loving  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  in  which  he  has  done 
such  good  service  that  I  am  sure  it  will  be  very  hard  for  the  Indian  Eights  Associa- 
tion to  find  a  man  adequate  to  fill  his  place. 

Hon.  C.  H.  Mansur.  Having  served  six  years  on  Congressional  committees,  and 
having  been  greatly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Indian  ^gislation^  I  know  that  no 
name  was  ever  so  potent  or  quoted  so  often  by  members  of  Congressional  committees 
as  the  name  of  Mr.  Painter.    He  exercised  a  ^reat  influence  in  that  way. 

President  Gates.  Mr.  Painter  was  a  Virginian  by  birth:  his  brothers  were  in  the 
Confederate  army.  He  was  educated  at  Williamstown.  You  know  something  of  his 
connection  with  Fisk  University.  He  gave  his  heart  to  the  work  for  the  inferior 
races,  and  became  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  it.  No  one  followed  out  the  prin- 
ciples more  thoroughly  than  he  did,  and  with  an  earnestness  that  always  impressed 
you.  He  learned  to  restrain  his  natural  violence  of  temper  until  it  became  a  spring 
of  action.  He  cultivated  courtesy  in  dealing  with  obstinate  men.  He  was  perpet- 
ually active  for  good.  There  was  a  depth  of  Christian  principle  in  his  work,  z  on 
had  to  loiow  the  man  well  to  understand  him. 

It  is  not  lost  time  to  dwell  on  the  memory  of  such  men.  In  hours  of  discourage- 
ment we  need  the  help  of  their  memory.  I  have  never  seen  a  dark  day  in  this  reform 
when  the  memory  of  the  unfailiiig  patience  and  kindly  temper  of  General  Fisk  has 
not  come  to  help  me ;  and  so  the  memory  of  these  men  must  help  us  to  carry  on  their 
work  which  we  must  take  up. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Bradford,  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  I  was  rather  sorry  when  Mr.  Painter 
left  the  ministry  to  go  into  any  other  work.  He  was  one  of  the  best  preachers  I 
ever  heard.  When  I  had  charee  of  a  school  of  700  or  800  children,  he  came  and 
talked  to  my  pupils,  and  was  aole  to  do  what  very  few  people  can  do,  speak  with 
acceptability  to  the  children.    He  had  a  remarkable  faculty  in  that  way. 

The  reeolutious  were  then  unanimously  adopted,  and  it  was  further  voted  to  trans- 
mit the  same  to  the  friends  of  President  Rhoads  and  of  Professor  Painter. 

A^ourned  at  10.40  p.  m. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  INDIAN  C0MMISSIS0NEB3  AT  THE 
TWELFTH  LAKE  MO  HONK  INDIAN  CONFERENCE. 

FIRST  SESSION. 

WEDNEBDATy  October  10, 1894, 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Indian  Conference  began  at  the 
Lake  Mohonk  House,  UlBter  County,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday,  October  10, 1894,  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Bishop  Whipple. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Smiley,  the  host,  at  whoee  invitation 
all  the  members  were  assembled.  **  It  is,"  said  Mr.  Smiley,  "a  great  satisfaction  to 
see  so  many  of  you  here,  two  hundred  who  have  come  expressly  to  attend  this  con- 
ference, besides  one  hundred  and  fifty  Ruests  already  in  the  house  whom  we  shall 
count  as  members  of  the  conference.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  so  man^  men  and  women 
here  who  are  veterans  in  the  service,  who  have  been  identified  with  it  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  who  have  seen  the  great  change  wrought  in  the  condition  of  the  Indians. 
It  is  also  pleasant  to  see  so  many  new  and  earnest  men  and  women  coming  up  here  to 
help  us  solve  this  great  Indian  problem.  It  is  my  great  desire,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it 
is  yours,  to  do  something  that  shall  help  the  Indians  in  the  future.  My  object  in 
calling  you  together  is  that  we  may  get  a  variety  of  views.  All  the  views  that 
are  presented  are  to  be  discussed,  and  at  the  close  of  the  conference  we  shall  try  to 
arrive  at  some  general  conclusions  which  shall  be  unanimously  adopted.  We  nave 
accomplished  this  in  great  measure  in  past  years,  and  I  hope  this  year  will  prove  no 
excepnon.    I  five  you  all  a  hearty  welcome." 

Mr.  Smiley  tnen  nominated  Hon.  Merrill  £.  Gates  as  chairman  of  the  conference. 
Dr.  Gates  was  unanimously  elected,  and  in  accepting  the  chair,  spoke  as  follows: 

President's  Address. 

[By  Hon.  Merrill  E.  Gates,  LL.  D.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Political  science  tells  us  that  it  is  dangerous  to  give 
absolute  anthority  to  any  monarch,  even  though  he  should  be  very  good  and  very 
wise — dangerous  to  let  him  mtinage  everything  to  suit  himself.  Sir.  Smiley  has  a 
way  of  arranging  everything  here  for  our  pleasure,  and  his  sway  is  an  approach  to 
that  dangerously  attractive  rule  of  the  benevolent  autocrat  which,  for  the  most  part, 
lulls  into  placid  accinicscence  the  well-pleased  subject**.  But  now  and  then  he  is 
impelled  to  do  an  arbitrary  and  unwise  thing  (like  putting  me  into  this  chnir)  to 
remind  you  that  it  is  not  wise  to  trust  always  to  an  absolute  monarch,  however  good 
his  intentions  may  be.  You  bear  his  arbitrary  selection  as  well  as  you  can  when  he 
thus  reminds  you  of  his  autocratic  power;  and  I  thank  you  that  you  so  generously 
help  me  to  "make  the  best  of  it." 

rROGRESS,  BUT  NOT  YET  ATTAINMENT. 

I  know  that  we  have  all  been  touched  and  have  been  prepared  for  our  work 
together  by  the  worship  of  the  morning  and  by  the  words  of  our  host.  This!  has 
never  been  simply  a  pleasure  excursion  which  has  brought  us  to  the  summit  of 
Mohonk,  although  we  have  found  ro  much  pleasure  hero,  and  have  been  reminded  of 
a  phrase  of  quaint  old  Andrew  Fuller:  ^'\Ve  serve  not  a  God  so  severe  but  that  he 
alloweth  us  sauce  to  our  meat,  and  recreation  with  our  vocation."  Earnest  purpose 
and  high  endeavor  have  characterized  our  meetings,  even  in  the  fairest  weather  and 
the  pleasantest  social  surroundings.  When  we  have  met  in  the  most  glorious  autumn 
weather,  with  the  sun  shining,  we  have  rejoiced.  And  this  morning,  as  the  storm 
rages  and  the  rain  pours,  I  am  reminded  of  a  letter  of  Carlyle,  written  out  of  the 
depths  of  London  fog  and  gloom,  to  Emerson,  over  seas.  He  says  that  he  is  terribly 
depressed,  that  for  days  the  bleakest  of  winds  has  been  blowing  thick  clouds  about 
him;  but  in  thought  he  rises  above  all  the  gloom,  and  says,  "Remember,  only  a  mile 
straight  up,  and  it  is  clear,  eternal  blue  all  the  year  round."  So,  whatever  difficulties 
and  doubts  may  overlie  this  Indian  problem,  as  the  storm-cloud  lies  over  us  this  morn- 
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ingy  we  know  that  if  we  lift  up  oar  eves  to  the  unchanging  principles  which  always 
govern,  the  pore,  clear  snnshine  of  Qod's  truth  id  always  there,  unclouded ;  and 
from  the  Author  of  Truth  a  light,  a  heat,  a  drawing  power,  ray  out  and  insure  the 
maintenance  of  the  laws  which  hold  all  human  aflfairs  subject  to  divine  order,  and  all 
the  spheres  of  heaven  in  place.  As  friends  of  justice  and  of  Christianization  for  the 
Indians,  we  are  on  the  ri^ht  side.  And  perhaps  we  have  made  as  much  progress  in 
these  last  ten  years  as  it  is  well  for  us  to  make.  If  we  believed  that  this  work  was 
easy,  that  we  could  right  all  wrongs  and  accomplish  all  needed  reforms  by  simply 
meeting  here,  ei^oving  our  philanthropic  **  strawberries  and  whipped  cream,''  we 
should  not  be  fitted  to  do  the  work  required  of  soldiers  of  the  cross.  Much  tnat  is 
hard  remains  to  be  done,  and  ought  soon  to  be  begun.  But  there  is  progress  enough 
to  keep  us  in  good  courage. 

•'THE  X7NW£ARIKD|  UNOSTENTATIOUS,  INGLORIOUS  STRUGGLE." 

When  Lecky,  the  historian  of  European  Morals,  wished  to  single  out  for  record 
''the  three  or  four  perfectly  virtuous  acts  recorded  in*  the  history  of  nations,"  he 
names  among  them,  as  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  the  "unwearied, 
unostentatious,  and  inglorious  struggle  against  slavery  "  which  has  been  waged  by 
the  men  and  women  oi  oar  blood  tnrough  the  centuries.  We  have  seen  something 
of  that  crusade,  " unostentatious,  unwearied,"  and  for  a  long  time  "inglorious": 
and  we  have  seen  something  of  the  after-results  of  slavery,  though  we  nave  still 
much  to  account  for  with  the  race  so  long  enslaved  in  America  before  we  can  hope 
to  regard  our  long  account  with  them  as  settled.  And  so  great  is  the  number  of  our 
negro  fellow-citizens,  the  seven  millions  to  whom  we  owe  a  debt  of  helpful  service, 
that  when  we  meet  here  to  deliberate  about  the  welfare  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
Indians,  our  work  sometimes  seems  lacking  in  the  sense  of  importance  which  attends 
upon  planning  for  large  nnmbers.  While  it  is  true  that,  recKoned  numerically,  the 
interests  for  which  we  work  here  do  not  concern  millions  of  people,  yet  we  need  to 
be  reminded  that  if  a  city  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  inhabitants  were  overtaken  by  » 
conflagration,  or  by  any  great  calamity  which  left  its  citizens  in  need  of  help,  how 
quickly  we  should  respond  to  appeals  for  aid !  And  the  quarter  of  a  million  of 
Indians  do  not  need  to  be  set  apart  in  a  city  by  themselyes  to  convince  us  that  there 
are  enough  of  them,  and  that  tney  are  needy  enough,  to  call  forth  our  sympathy.  A 
passion  for  finding  out  what  we  can  do  to  help  this  or  that  class  among  ushas  grown 
up  in  the  hearts  of  Christian  people.  Many  of  you  remember  that  bright  ^oang 
English  woman  who,  five  or  six  years  ago,  came  t-o  this  country  on  a  special  mission. 
She  had  found  out  that  our  telegraph  messenger  boys  had  no  society  for  disseminating 
rlie  gospel  among  them,  and  she  had  come  from  London  to  undertake  the  especiid 
work  or  forming  such  a  mission. 

Often  contiguity  in  a  city,  the  bond  of  neighborhood  association,  indicates  for  us 
those  whom  we  are  under  especial  obligation  to  help.  But  who  is  the  Indian's 
neighbor?  Where  is  the  community  which  from  motives  of  contiguity  willbe  inter- 
ested in  himf  With  what  kind  of  men  is  he  thrown  into  association,  when  his 
"  white  neighbors"  are  his  associates f  The  answer  to  these  questions  yoa  ail  know. 
The  Indians  are  the  most  friendless  race  amon^  us,  and  they  haye  not  eyen  that 
great  compensating  gain  which  the  God  of  infinite  justice  and  mercv  has  given  to 
the  recently  enslaved  negro  race.  The  negro,  as  a  result  of  slavery,  knows  how  to 
labor.  This  is  one  good  result  amon^  many  bad  results  of  generations  of  unrequited 
toil  in  slavery.  The  inherited  capacity  for  steady  industry  is  the  better  side  of  the 
results  of  slavery.  Subjected  to  tne  hard  tasks  of  the  plantation,  the  slave  and  his 
descendants,  as  an  "  advantage  of  their  disadvantages,"  at  least  know  how  to  toil. 
All  this  discipline  of  toil  has  oeen  denied  to  the  "people  of  the  restless  foot  and  the 
wandering  eye,"  as  our  beloved  missionary,  Bishop  Wnipple,  has  called  the  Indians. 
The  right  arm  has  never  been  taught  to  labor.  They  must  be  saved  from  their  own 
love  of  idleness.  The  Indians  are  still  the  slayes  of  that  liberty,  uncontrolled  by 
law,  which  ruins  and  enslaves  those  who  fancy  themselves  free  to  follow  their  lowest 
desires.  We  ought  to  feel,  we  do  feel,  a  chivalrous  desire  to  save  them  from  them- 
selves. And  the  hope  that  we  can  be  of  help  to  them,  though  they  be  comparatively 
few  in  number,  may  well  bind  us  to  one  another  with  the  pleasant  sense  of  comrade- 
ship in  service.  I  like  to  think  that  if  Mr.  Howells  were  indeed  conducting  his 
amiable  "Visitor  from  Altruria"  through  our  country,  and  were  to  bring  him  to 
Mohonk  this  week,  his  benevolent  and  other  worldly  visitor  would  feel  himself  very 
much  at  home  among  us  here,  as  truly  at  home  as  in  any  unselfish  gathering  to 
which  he  could  be  introduced. 

PBOGRE88  WITHIN  TEN  YEARS. 

Some  things  in  the  past  we  may  review  with  pleasure.  It  is  ten  years  since  I  first 
attended  one  of  these  conferences,  and  it  is  interesting  to  think  how  much  has  beoa 
accomplished  since  that  time. 
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THB  TRIBAL  REULTTON  18  RKFLAOSD  BT  THB  FAMILY  RBLATION. 

At  that  meeting,  when  any  one  of  ns  dared  to  say  that  the  tribal  relation  should 
be  broken  np,  there  were  those  who  declared|  almost  "  with  teuv/'  that  we  had  no 
right  to  tonoh  that  sacred  relation;  that  this  tribal  tie  was  peculiar  to  tiie  Indians, 
was  their  distinguishing  mark,  their  birthright,  and  that  we  had  no  right  to  force 
upon  them  our  American  ideas  of  the  family  and  the  state.  Then  we  besan  to 
compare  views;  and  by  Tirtue  of  those  qualities  which  Kidd  in  his  Social  Evolution 
reminds  us  are  those  that  carry  man  beyond  and  above  his  brother  animals— by 
virtue  of  our  capacity  to  modify  our  instincts  and  our  habits  by  reason,  and  to  act 
at  once  socially  and  rationally — we  were  able  to  exchange  views  and  to  arrive  at 
truth,  until  now  you  can  not  find  any  one  who  will  defend  the  maintenance  of  the 
tribal  relation. 

THE  BBSBBYATION  BTBTBM  IS  DOOMBD. 

When  some  of  ns  who  were  thought  to  be  fanatics  began  to  say  that  the  reserva- 
tion must  be  broken  up,  many  others  said:  "No!  By  sacred  treaty  stipulations  we 
must  keep  the  reservations  intact  forever.''  But  a  careful  study  of  the  subject 
showed  ns  that  no  people  could  acouire  a  national  right  in  the  soil,  in  any  proper 
sense,  whose  claim  was  based  merely  on  roving  over  the  country  to  hunt  and  fish. 
The  conviction  deepened  that  the  changes  asked  for  were  really  in  the  interest  of  the 
bdians.  and  that  we  might  safely  modify  the  treaties  if  we  did  so  in  the  spirit  of 
Just  ana  kind  regard  for  their  best  interests.  All  now  see  that  the  reservation  is  an 
unmitigated  evil.  We  have  tried  in  vain  to  mitigate  its  evils.  It  must  go.  It  is 
going. 

THB  SEVBRALTT  BILL  IS  IN  OPBRATION. 

Ton  remember  our  first  efforts  to  secure  a  bill  giving  land  in  severalty  to  Indians, 
and  how  hopelessly  improbable  seemed  its  passage  by  Congress.  Yet  for  a  long  time, 
now,  this  law  has  been  upon  the  statute  oooks.  The  important  (question  to-day  is 
whether  it  is  not  being  applied  too  rapidly,  and  in  certain  tribes  with  too  little  real 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians.  Many  fear  that  in  some  reservations  it  is  not 
the  interest  of  the  Indians  that  is  considered,  but  the  interests  of  the  white  men 
who  want  the  land.  Senator  Dawes,  who  drafted  that  bill  and  carried  it  through  Con- 
gress, warns  us  that  we  mav  be  in  danger  of  going  too  fast.  At  these  sessions, 
through  our  workers  from  the  field,  we  hope  to  learn  what  are  the  weak  points  in 
the  law  and  the  dangers  in  its  execution.  But  the  idea  that  seemed  so  hox>eless  ten 
years  ago,  to  give  a  nome  to  every  Indian  family,  has  passed  into  the  laws  of  the 
land,  because  men  and  women  have  applied  themselves  to  educating  the  conscience 
of  the  people.  Friends  who  gather  here  have  been  in  position  to  disseminate  ideas, 
to  infiuence  and  control  public  opinion  upon  this  qaestion. 

We  owe  much  to  the  weekly  religious  press,  which  has  advocated  these  views, 
and  not  only  to  the  religious  press,  but  to  the  secular  press,  especially  to  the  journals 
which  have  been  represented  at  Mohouk,  and  to  those  which  have  indorsed  or  have 
helpfully  criticised  our  views. 

WE  HAVE  SCHOOLS  FOR  TWO- THIRDS  OF  ALL  THE  INDIAN  CHILDREK. 

About  eight  years  ago,  when  at  one  of  our  Washington  conferences  we  were  draft- 
ing the  platform,  I  reineinl)er  propoHing  that  we  incorporate  a  request  to  Congress 
to  provide  inimediiitoly  a  system  of  schools  for  the  Indians  at  the  Government's 
expense,  adequate  to  teach  all  the  Indian  children  and  youth.  When  this  proposed 
resolution  was  brought  before  the  conference,  many  said:  ''Let  us  not  embody  in 
the  platform  a  request  which  may  be  called  Quixotic.  It  is  utterly  hopeless  that  we 
should  have  for  many  years  schools  enough  ibr  all  the  Indian  chilaren.  Do  not  ask 
for  anything  so  impracticable,  or  Congress  will  do  nothing.''  Nevertheless,  we  did 
ask  for  such  a  system.  And  how  much  nearer  we  have  already  come  to  attaining 
such  a  system  than  we  dared  to  hope  would  be  possible  within  a  few  years!  We 
actually  have  school  accommodations  now  provided,  I  suppose,  for  fully  two- thirds 
of  the  Indian  children  of  school  age.    Is  that  a  correct  statement.  Dr.  Dorchester  t 

Dr.  DoRCiiESTER  (ex  superintendent  of  Indian  schools).    Just  about  two-thirds. 

BETTER  STILL,  GET  INDIAN  CHILDREN  INTO  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

President  Gates.  And  we  all  hope  that  school  accommodations  will  be  at  once 
provided  for  the  remaining  third.  But  what  we  desire,  as  a  better  thing  than  the  pro- 
vision of  additional  schools  exclusively  for  the  Indians,  is  the  placing  of  the  Inaian 
children  and  youth  in  the  public  school  system  of  our  States  and  Territories,  either 
in  the  West  or  in  the  East.    To  have  a  uniform  school  system^extend  over  the  white 
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diildren  and  the  Indian  children  in  the  States  and  TerritorieB  which  contain  Indian 
reeervations  is  the  object  for  which  we  should  strive.  To  provide  in  some  way  (by 
a  proper  ose  of  funds  held  in  trust  for  the  Indians)  for  the  necessary  expenses  for 
highways,  schools,  and  courts  of  justice  for  those  reservations  where  Indians  have 
ti£en  land  in  severalty  is  a  practical  measure  which  this  conference  should  strcmgly 
advocate.  One  system  of  law  and  courts,  one  system  of  public  schools,  for  the 
white  citizens  and  the  red  citizens  of  these  States  is  the  end  at  which  we  should  aim. 

A  VANISHING  POLICY  IS  WHAT  WE  WANT  FOR  THE  INDIAN  QUESTION. 

We  do  not  want  to  perpetuate  a  distinctive  Indian  policy  of  any  kind.  We  want 
to  see  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  special  legislation  and  special  administration  for 
Indians. 

As  we  have  compared  views  here  for  the  last  ten  years,  always  welcoming  the 
clearest  expression  of  diverging  views,  three  stubborn  facts  have  come  to  the  front 
again  and  again. 

THE  AGENT  BiAKES  OR  MARS  THE    RESERVATION — CHANGES  FOR  POLITIGAL    AND 

PARTISAN  REASONS  ARE  A  CURSE. 

1.  While  the  Indians  are  in  this  transition  stage  from  reservation  life  to  intelligent 
citizenship,  while  there  is  an  "  Indian  problem,^'  the  Indian  agent  is  the  key  to  that 
problem.  We  hope  that  within  a  few  years  reservation  and  agent  may  alike  be 
things  of  the  past.  But  for  the  present,  with  several  tribes,  the  agent  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity.  Under  our  present  laws  for  reservation  life  we  find  that  wherever 
we  have  a  good  agent,  a  man  of  integrity,  of  moral  power  and  of  experience,  we 
begin  to  see  prosperity,  progress,  and  hope  on  the  reservation,  whatever  the  past 
life  there  may  have  been.  And  wherever  and  whenever  at  a  given  agency  the  posi- 
tion of  agent  is  filled  by  a  weak  man,  a  wicked  man,  or  an  incompetent  partisan,  a 
miserable  henchman,  the  creature  of  the  spoils  system,  at  that  reservation,  however 
promising  the  progress  may  have  been  before  his  advent,  we  find  that  a  hox>ele8S 
stat-e  of  affairs  at  once  ensues.  What  had  been  gained  is  speedily  lost.  In  the  place 
of  progress  and  hopefulness  we  have  discontent,  despair,  and  a  rempse  into  savagery, 
if  not  lawless  acts  of  outrage. 

It  is  more  evident  with  each  year  of  experience  that  the  lack  of  a  systematic 
application  of  the  approved  principles  of  civil  service  reform  is  the  great  lack  of 
our  agency  system.  President  Cleveland,  in  his  first  administration^  comes  into 
office  with  promises  of  reform.  Yet,  out  of  sixty-two  or  three  agents,  he  displaces 
all  but  three,  and  in  most  cases  appoints  men  of  less  experience,  and  frequently  of 
no  character.  Of  course,  the  work  goes  backward.  President  Harrison  succeeds 
him  with  the  same  assurances  of  interest  in  the  Indians,  and  the  same  promises  of 
reform.  Yet  he  makes  exactly  the  same  record,  displacing  all  but  three  or  four  of 
the  Indian  agents  during  his  term  of  ofiSce.  It  seems  as  il' Providence,  by  this  exact 
balancing  of  the  number  of  displacements  for  political  reasons,  for  what  seem  to  be 
partisan  reasons,  under  these  two  administrations,  one  of  each  party,  had  purposely 
arranged  matters  so  as  to  enable  all  who  believe  in  civil  service  reform  to  express 
themselves  with  utter  freedom  concerning  this  matter  without  incurring  the  charge 
of  partisan  bias !  We  find  that  this  accursed  spoils  system  overturns  all  that  hat 
been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  progress  on  the  reservations.  No  sooner  is  a  prom- 
ising state  of  affairs  secured  under  a  wise  agent  than  his  displacement  by  a  new  and 
inexperienced  man  extinguishes  hope  and  stops  process. 

How  are  we  goin^  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  affairs  t  Let  ns  not  forget  to  recog- 
nize the  great  service  which  President  Harrison  did  to  the  cause  by  extending  civu- 
service  regulations  so  as  to  cover  a  large  number  of  the  employees  of  the  Indian 
service.  And  let  us  not  forget  that  President  Cleveland,  since  he  began  his  second 
administration,  has  done  us  great  service  by  still  further  extending  these  regulations. 
But,  after  all,  toe  agent  is  the  pivotal  point  on  each  reservation.  And  because  agents 
are  appointed  by  the  President,  "by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate,''  it  is  sometimes  said  that  we  can  not  get  the  agents  under  civil-service  regula- 
tions. Those  of  us  who  have  had  experience  at  Washington  know  how  difficult  it 
is  to  rescue  from  the  grip  of  the  spoilsmen  any  appointments  upon  which  Senators 
or  Representatives  have  succeeded  in  laying  their  hands  to  make  of  them  personal  per- 
quisites or  party  capitaL  Miss  Sparhawk  has  recently  wxitten  a  story  which  I  have 
i'  Qst  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  m  manuscript,  which  is  soon  to  be  published,  and 
trust  may  have  a  wide  circulation.  She  calls  the  story  Senator  Intrigue  and 
Inspector  Noseby.  The  dramatic  scenes  in  which  she  presents  the  evils  that  attend 
the  displacement  of  the  good  agent  by  the  bad  are  not  overdrawn,  but  can  be  dupli- 
cated, in  fact,  at  reservation  aner  reservation.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  have  from 
this  conference  such  a  deliverance  of  public  opinion  as  shall  lay  most  emphatically 
before  the  President  of  the  United  States  his  duty  to  make  no  changes  in  Indian 
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Agents  except  where  a  ohaDg^  is  necessary  in  order  to  pot  out  inefficient  and  morallj 
bad  agents ;  and  then  to  appoint  to  vacancies  so  made  only  men  of  approved  fitnesa 
for  the  worl£,  and  to  appoint  them  nnder  the  principles  and  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  that  civil-service  reform  which  he  himself  has  so  stronglv  favored.  If  the 
Iresident  of  the  United  States  will  announce  that  hereafter  he  will  not  appoint  any 
man  to  an  Indian  agency  nnless  that  man  has  first  been  recommended  by  a  non- 
partisan commission  whom  the  President  might  name  (either  the  United  States 
Board  of  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  or,  better  still,  a  nonpartisan  committee  of 
experienced  friends  of  the  Indians)^  he  woald  do  more  to  forward  the  civilization  of 
the  Indians  and  their  fitness  for  citizenship  than  can  be  accomplished  by  any  other 
one  act  which  is  now  within  his  power  to  x>erform. 

A  GRADUAL  PROCESS  OF  THOROUGH  EDUCATION. 

2.  The  second  fact  which  appears  with  increasing  clearness  from  year  to  year  is 
that  the  reform  we  seek  can  be  secured  only  by  a  gradual  process  of  education.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  inauguration  of  reform  that  we  have  certain  laws 
enacted.  The  moHt  important  of  these  needed  laws  are  already  upon  our  statute 
books.  But  no  law  can  make  a  ba<l  man  good  or  a  savage  man  civilized.  We  hope 
to  do  in  a  generation  or  two  for  the  Indians,  by  edncation  and  christian izat ion, 
what  a  slow  process  of  social  evolution,  if  left  to  itself,  would  take  centuries  to 
accomplish.  Many  of  us  remember  that  when  Ftesident  McCosh,  of  Princeton,  at 
our  conference  two  or  three  years  ago,  read  to  os  a  most  interesting  paper  upon  this 
subject  he  bcffan  by  saying  that  he  felt  a  warm  interest  in  this  question  because  he 
was  descended  from  a  tribe  of  men,  the  wild  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  who  but  a 
few  generations  ago  wore  nearly  as  much  paint  and  as  little  clothing  as  the  Indian 
tribes  which  interest  us  here;  and  he  had  felt  that  what  had  been  done  for  his  own 
people  by  Christian  missions  and  schools  by  like  means  he  could  accomplish  for  this 
inferior  race,  so  long  the  ''wards  of  the  United  States.'' 

We  are  attempting  to  accomplish  much  in  a  short  time.  Our  hope  lies  in  a  gen- 
eral and  thorough  system  of  education — of  education  for  the  hand  and  the  heart  as 
well  as  for  the  head.  Such  a  work  of  education  takes  time  and  calls  for  patience. 
It  demands  a  well-defined  and  an  adequate  policy. 

SHOULD  NOT  INDIAN  SCHOOLS  BE  UNDER  THX  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION? 

And,  when  we  have  at  the  head  of  the  system  of  Indian  schools  a  competent  and 
strong  man  who  is  equal  to  laying  down  and  carrying  out  such  a  system,  it  should 
be  made  impossible  for  petty  departmental  clerks  and  political  spoilsmen  to  fetter 
and  cripple  him  at  every  point  and  to  ruin  his  plans.  We  should  have  represented 
hero  a  sufficient  strength  of  public  opinion  to  enable  us  to  secure  a  law  that  would 
make  impossible  such  ruinous  interference  with  our  Indian  schools.  For  my  own 
part,  I  wish  that  it  might  be  possible  to  make  the  direction  of  our  Indian  schools  as 
far  as  possible  independent  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  The  business  of  the  Commis- 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  concerned  so  largely  with  the  land  problem  and  with 
the  receipt  and  expenditures  of  moneys  for  Indian  lands  and  **  Indian  claims''  that, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  difiicult  to  secure  at  that  Bureau  such  attention  as  is 
necessary  to  insure  the  greatest  efficiency  for  a  system  of  education  which  shall  fit 
the  Indian  for  citizenship.  Is  it  not  practicable  to  consider  Uie  question  whether, 
following  the  precedent  already  made  with  schools  in  Alaska,  the  management  of 
the  Indian  sehoolH  under  the  superintendent  appointed  for  the  purpose  might  be 
made  more  independent,  and  might  report  directly  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion at  Washington  rather  than  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs f  In  this 
way  the  best  interests  of  education  would  be  more  directly  and  constantly  con- 
sidered, and  the  interest  of  the  schools  be  separated  as  far  as  possible  from  the  con- 
sideration of  other  phases  of  Indian  affairs. 

FOR  THE  BEST  RESULTS  NO  OTHER  POWER  THAN  THE  LOVE  OF  CHRIST  WILL  SUFFICE. 

3.  As  wo  come  close  to  this  problem  of  education  for  the  Indians  we  are  forced  ta 
see,^  as  we  are  in  all  systems  of  education,  the  value  of  the  individual  life,  of  the 
individual  soul.  W^o  come  close  enough  to  the  lives  of  Indians  to  learn  to  value 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  one  by  one.  And  the  conviction  grows  upon  us 
that,  to  transform  these  savage  lives  into  the  well-ordered  lives  of  American  citizens, 
we  need  the  mightiest  force  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  individual  life. 
There  is  but  one  force  in  the  universe  which  is  sufficient  for  these  needs. 

In  the  light  of  the  mightiest  motive  power  which  can  work  upon  the  life  of 
teacher  and  students  in  any  system  of  education,  this  whole  work  takes  on  a  nobler 
aspect.  If  the  rescue  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  Indians  from  savagerv  be  looked 
at  merely  as  a  question  of  political  economy,  and  were  only  to  be  judged  by  th^ 
economic  value  of  the  results  secured,  we  might  after  all  be  driven  to  confess  that» 
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• 

M  the  weaker  race,  the  Indians  are  likely  to  be  extinguished  in  oar  American  life 
within  the  next  few  generations,  are  not  strong  enonsh  to  hold  their  own  in  that 
straggle,  the  outcome  of  which  is  **  the  surviyal  of  the  fittest."  If  we  look  at  work 
for  Vie  Indians  simply  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  partisan  politician,  perhaps 
there  are  not  votes  enough  to  be  secured  by  working  for  their  citizenship  to  maKO 
it  an  object  from  tiiat  point  of  view  to  undertake  the  task  of  fitting  them  for 
citizenship. 

But  when  we  look  at  the  Indians,  whom  our  teachers  learn  to  know  and  to  love,  one 
by  one;  when  we  remember  the  value  of  one  human  life  and  what  our  King  has  said 
to  us  of  His  love  for  every  man  whom  He  has  made  in  His  image ;  when  we  remember 
that  the  life  of  each  one  of  these  men  and  women,  the  life  of  each  of  these  Indian 
boys  and  girls,  is  not  only  precious  to  himself  or  herself  and  to  the  circle  of  family 
friends  who  love  each  of  them,  but  is  also  precious  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
should  be  procious  to  every  one  of  His  servants  who  loves  his  fellowmen  for  whom 
Christ  died,  then  we  understand  how  it  is  that  the  heroic  missionaries,  whom  we 
love  to  welcome  and  to  honor  here,  go  forth  in  gladness  to  years  of  toil,  privation, 
and  danger  in  the  determined  effort  to  carry  forward  this  work  of  Christian  educa- 
tion. As  the  need  of  this  mighty  motive  becomes  manifest  to  us,  as  the  power  of 
Christ's  love  takes  possession  of  us,  we  find  the  force  that  is  needed  for  this  work. 

I  listen  to  singinc^  at  Christian  worship  each  morning  where  four  or  ^ye  hundred 
strong,  young,  manly  voices  Join  in  the  hynm  of  praise.  But  I  have  never  heard 
voung  men  sing  with  more  heartiness,  with  more  of  worshipfiQ  Joy,  than  was  to  be 
heard  in  the  hymn  which  has  Just  been  sung  here  this  morning;  and  in  the  tones  of 
your  voices  and  the  look  in  your  eyes  one  feels  something  which  makes  it  clear  that 
the  men  and  women  who  gather  here  for  this  work,  and  who  Join  in  this  opening 
hymn,  have  been  tried  in  life,  have  known  its  temptations,  have  known  the  awftu 
power  of  sin,  and  have  felt  the  Joy  and  peace  of  redemption,  have  learned  that  there 
IS  a  source  of  light  and  life  and  love  from  Whom  streams  all  power  "for  the  healing 
of  the  nations."  With  that  full  tide  of  power  Qualifying  us  for  work  and  impelling 
us  to  work  we  shall  carry  to  success  this  work  tor  the  Indians,  which  is  distinctively 
a  Christian  work  to  be  done  by  Christians  who  love  their  native  land. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett,  Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows,  Miss  Rose  Hollinga* 
worth,  and  Mr.  J.  £varts  Greene  were  elected  secretaries. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  M.  E.  Striebv  the  following  persons  were  elected  to  serve  as  m 
committee  on  business  and  resolutions:  Mr.  I%ilip  C.  Garrett,  Philadelphia,  chair- 
man; Dr.  Addison  P.  Foster,  Boston;  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  Philadelphia |  Dr.  j^man 
Abbott,  New  York;  Lncian  C.  Warner,  M.  D.,New  York;  Mrs.  A.  S.  Qumton,  Phila- 
delphia; Miss  Kate  Foote.  Washington. 

On  motion  of  Bev.  Addison  P.  Foster,  Mr.  Frank  Wood,  of  Boston,  was  elected 
treasurer. 

Gen.  £.  Whittlesey,  of  Washington,  was  invited  to  give  a  brief  report  from  the 
field. 

SUBYBY  OF  THE  FDELD. 

[By  Gen.  B.  Whlttietey.] 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  some  anxiety  was  felt  on  the  part  of  all  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  Indians  lest  the  progress  of  former  years  might  be  arrested  and  some 
backward  steps  taken,  especially  in  that  most  important  department  of  Indian  work, 
education.  But,  though  the  legislation  of  the  last  Congress  is  not  in  all  respects  such 
as  was  desired,  it  is  far  better  in  its  outcome  than  was  reared.  Means  have  been  pro- 
vided for  carrying  on  the  work  on  the  same  scale  aa  in  former  years,  and  perhaps  for 
making  some  progress  beyond  former  vears.  We  here,  however,  upon  this  delectable 
mountain  are  near  enough  *' sky- top''  to  look  over  beyond  any  little  depressions  in 
the  past,  to  look  back  upon  the  deep  valley  from  which  we  have  come ;  and  we  can 

Sain  courage  and  strength  when  we  think  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  since 
rst  these  conferences  were  convened. 

The  fact  that  three-quarters,  perhaps,  of  the  Indians  of  our  country  are  to-dav 
earning  their  support,  getting  it  out  of  the  soil  by  their  own  labor,  speaks  for  itself. 
The  fftct  that  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  children  of  school  age  have  now  facilities  for 
education  speaks  for  itself.  Those  two  things  are  enough  to  keep  up  our  courage 
and  inspire  us  with  hope. 

In  the  legislation  of  the  past  vear  upon  Indian  matters  there  are  some  things 
which  are  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least.  I  will  read  a  sentence  here  and  there 
from  the  Indian  appropriation  bill,  approved  August  15, 18d4.  The  first  relates  to 
the  all-important  land  question.    It  is  provided  for  in  this  bill: 

"  That  any  member  of  the  Citizen  Band  of  Pottawatomie  Indians  and  of  the 
Absentee  Shawnee  Indians  of  Oklahoma,  to  whom  a  trust  patent  has  been  issued 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  February  8, 1887  (Twenty-fourth  Statutes, 
three  hundred  and  eighty  eight),  and  being  over  twenty-one  ^oSbX^  oi  «»^^^t£l<k^  ^^5^ 
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and  oonTey  any  portion  of  the  land  covered  by  snch  patent  in  excess  of  elshtj 
aoreSy  the  deed  of  oonveyance  to  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  and  that  any  Citizen 
Pottawatomie  not  residing  upon  his  allotment,  but  being  a  legal  resident  of  another 
State  or  Territory,  may  in  like  manner  sell  and  convey  all  the  land  covered  by  said 
patent,  and  that  upon  the  approval  of  such  deed  bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  title  to  the  land  thereby  conveyed  shall  vest  in  the  grantee  therein  named/' 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  dangerous  invasion  of  the  privileges  which  we  hoped 
were  granted  by  that  most  iniportiknt  act,  the  allotment  oiU.  For  here  is  a  wedge 
driven  in ;  and  what  the  successive  blows  upon  that  wedge  may  do  in  defeating  ^e 
beneficent  purpose  of  that  bill  no  man  can  foresee.  I  hope  this  conference  will  utter 
its  earnest,  venement,  indignant  protest  against  all  attempts  to  frustrate  tihe  aim  of 
that  great  and  food  measure. 

A.  somewhat  kindred  provision,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  following: 

"  Provided,  That  whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior that,  by  reason  of  age,  disability,  or  inability,  any  allottee  of  Indian  lands  under 
this  or  former  acts  of  Congress  can  not  personally,  and  with  benefit  to  himself,  occupy 
or  improve  his  allotment,  or  any  part  thereof  the  same  may  be  leased  upon  such  terms, 
regulations,  and  conditions  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  five  vears  for  farming  or  grazing  purposes,  or  ten  years  for  mining  or  busi- 
ness purposes/' 

A  similar  provision  is  found  in  another  part  of  the  bill,  relating  to  the  Tankton 
Indians,  in  the  ratifications  with  the  Yanktons  who  oeded  their  limds  to  the  United 
States: 

**  During  the  trust  period  of  twenty-five  years  such  part  of  the  lands  which  have 
been  allotted  to  mem  oers  of  the  Yankton  tribe  of  Indians  in  severalty  as  the  owner 
thereof  can  not  cultivate  or  otherwise  use  advantageously  may  be  leased  for  one  or 
more  years  at  a  time.  But  such  leasing  shall  be  subiect  to  the  approval  of  the 
Yankt-on  Indian  agent  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Conmiissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  provided  that  such  leasing  shall  not  in  anv  case  interfere  with  the  culti- 
vation of  the  allotted  lauds  by  the  owner  thereof  to  the  full  eoctent  of  the  ability  of 
such  owner  to  improve  and  cultivate  his  holdings.  This  intent  of  this  provision  is 
to  compel  every  owner  of  allotted  lands  to  cultivate  the  same  to  the  fml  extent  of 
his  ability  to  do  so  before  he  shall  have  the  privilege  of  leasing  any  part  thereof, 
and  then  ne  shall  have  the  right  to  lease  only  such  surplus  of  his  holdings  as  he  is 
wholly  unable  to  cultivate  or  use  advantageously.  This  provision  shall  apply  alike 
to  both  sexes  and  to  all  ages,  parents  acting  for  their  children  who  are  under  their 
control,  and  the  Yaokton  Indian  agent  acting  for  minor  orphans  who  have  no 
guardians." 

In  the  protest  of  this  conference  against  the  sale  of  Indian  lands  there  might  be 
introduced  a  protest  against  this  indiscriminate  leasing. 

I  will  call  attention  to  one  or  two  things  in  the  bill  which  are  hopeful.  Upon 
page  17  it  is  provided : 

''That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorueed  to  make  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  facts  touching  the  so-called  O^den  Land  Company,  its 
or^anizatiou,  when  aud  by  whom  formed,  its  continued  existence  or  organization  to 
this  date,  its  capital  stock,  number  of  Hharen,  amount  or  face  value,  where  and  by 
whom  held,  its  liabilities  and  assets,  and  the  original  history  of  the  alleged  claim 
of  said  company  to  any  of  the  lands  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  any  and  all  evidences  of  title;  and  also  the  condition  of  said  Indians, 
their  progress  in  civilization  aud  fitness  for  citizenship,  their  number  and  system  of 
government,  and  the  propriety  of  allotting  their  lands  in  severalty,  and  to  make  to 
Congress  a  full  report  with  such  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  he  may  deem 
proper  in  view  of  all  the  facts  ascertained.'' 

The  great  difiSculty  in  getting  these  Indians  out  of  a  condition  of  pauperism  has 
been  the  cloud  that  has  rested  on  the  title  of  their  lands  for  more  than  a  century. 
Although  we  did  not  succeed  in  gettin/i]:  into  this  bill  precisely  the  provision  which 
we  desired,  which  was  to  purchase  at  once  this  claim,  this  substitute  was  placed  in 
the  bill;  and  we  are  glad  that  at  least  one  step  has  been  taken  toward  the  settle- 
ment of  this  important  question. 

Another  matter  which  1  regard  as  hopeful  relates  to  the  subject  of  contract  schools. 
The  law  provides : 

''That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  inquire  into  and  investi- 
gate the  propriety  of  discontinning  contract  schools,  and  whetner,  in  his  judgment, 
the  same  can  be  done  without  detriment  to  the  education  of  the  Indian  children ;  and 
that  he  submit  to  Congress  at  the  next  session  the  result  of  such  investigation,  includ- 
ing an  estimate  of  the  additional  cost,  if  any,  of  substituting  Government  schools  for 
contract  schools,  together  with  such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  proper." 

This,  we  may  hope,  may  result  in  the  settlement  of  that  question,  which  we  have 
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discoBsed  at  so  great  length  here,  and  which  has  been  before  the  country  and  the 
churches  for  many  years.  I  trust  the  conference  will  issue  a  most  earnest  appeal  to 
the  churches  and  missionary  societies  and  the  Christian  people  of  the  land  not  to 
relax,  but  to  increase,  their  efforts,  not  to  do  less,  but  to  do  more  for  the  moral  and 
the  religions  education  of  the  Indians.  If  the  Qovemment  will  provide  for  the  secu- 
lar education  of  the  Indian  children,  our  churches  will  have  larger  means  to  devote 
to  purely  moral  effort.  These  years  of  transition  are  vears  of  crisis  to  the  Indians, 
and  they  are  being  exposed  by  very  reason  of  their  deliverance  from  the  powers  thai 
have  been  over  them  to  temptation  and  dangers  which  never  assailed  tnem  before. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  most  earnest  effort  of  Christian  people  to  briu^  them  into  the 
paths  of  morality  and  religion.  We  believe  that  the  Indian  can  not  onfy  be  educated, 
but  that  he  can  be  Christianized;  and  we  need  not  be  hopeless. 

President  Gates  then  introduced  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailman,  superintendent  of  Indian 
schools. 

Dr.  Hatt.man.  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  first  thing  that  I  did  on 
assuming  my  position  was  to  find  out  about  my  work,  and  I  am  still  engaged  in  that 
business.  I  can  not  give  to  you  my  plans  for  the  future,  as  I  have  been  asked  to  do : 
but  I  hope  "that  you  will  approve  of  the  large  outlines  of  the  plan  of  work  that  I 
have  mapped  out  for  myself. 

In  studying  the  Indians  chiefly  from  the  writings  of  those  who  know  them  well, 
and  partially  from  visits  to  some  of  the  more  prominent  schools,  I  have  found  the 
Indian  youth  not  so  different  in  intellectual  and  moral  capacity,  and  even  ability, 
from  white  children.  I  found  the  Indian  children  exceedingly  docile,  ready  to  learn, 
eager  to  obey,  willing  to  do  that  which  they  were  asked  to  do  by  those  placed  over 
them  in  authority  or  as  their  guides  and  leaders.  I  found  in  their  efforts  to  live  up 
to  their  moral  standard  they  were  quite  equal  to  the  white  children ;  and  in  my  heart 
there  grew  not  only  a  hope,  but  an  assurance,  that  with  proper  measures  and  with 
proper  help  from  tnose  who  supply  the  material  necessities  of  this  work,  and  with 
the  full  sympathy  with  this  people  which  I  see  concentered  in  so  encouraging  a  fbrm 
here,  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  full  success  with  the  Indian  youth 
in  bringing  them  to  the  standards  to  which  we  hope  to  bring  them. 

I  do  not  find  the  Indian's  intellect  inferior.  It  is  true  that  the  schools  have  labored 
with  the  difficulty  of  language.  The  pupils  did  not  understand  the  language  of  the 
teacher  and  the  teacher  did  not  understand  theirs,  and  at  first  the  mode  of  inter- 
course was  painfully  uncertain  between  the  two.  This  created  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians  hesitation  from  not  understanding  the  question,  the  duty,  or  the  direction 
given  them.  This  attitude  of  uncertainty  Sid  not  come  from  obstinacy  or  unwilling- 
ness to  obey,  but  from  the  fact  that  they  did  not  quite  know  what  the  teacher  wanted. 
The  thoughtless  teacher  frequently  ascribes  it  to  indocility,  and  thereby  generates 
the  fault  which  that  suggests.  But  thoughtful  teachers  readily  overcome  this 
tendency  on  the  part  of  Indian  children,  who  become  quickly  obedient  and  docile 
when  they  understand.  I  found  the  Indian  children  in  the  various  schools  endowed 
with  one  of  the  qualifications  for  success  in  the  development  of  an  efficient 
humanity — shall  I  say  superior?  no,  I  will  say  the  equals  of  their  white  brethren — 
and  that  is  the  sense  of  reverence.  They  have  a  deep  sense  of  reverence,  not  per- 
haps toward  the  definite  objects  toward  which  our  reverence  goes  out,  but  lor  things 
round  about  them,  for  their  elders,  for  father  and  mother,  for  the  teachers,  for  the 
Government,  for  all  the  various  authorities  that  influence  their  growth  and  develop- 
ment. I  look  upon  this  feeling  which  I  have  found  so  pronounced  among  them  as 
one  of  the  most  nopeful  signs  for  success  in  education  and  in  making  them  strongly 
moral  human  beings.  This  may  be  killed,  it  may  be  nipped  in  uie  bud,  and  it 
frequently  is  destroyed  in  the  Indian  schools  by  persons  who  do  not  recognize  it  or 
appreciate  its  full  value,  who  are  inclined  to  smile  it  out  of  existence,  to  ridicule  it. 
The  Indian  child's  reverence,  even  toward  an  object  which  the  teacher  does  not  him- 
self appreciate,  is  a  hopeful  sign.  It  can  be  directed  in  any  way,  but  by  ridiculing  it 
out  of  existence  you  destroy  the  foundation  for  mor^  development  which  all  children 
need.  Upon  the  basis  of  this  we  can  make  active  Christians  in  due  time.  Their 
reverence  for  the  past  can  be  made  into  a  reverence  for  the  future.  Our  object  is  to 
make  them  revere  an  ideal  which  is  in  the  future,  and  I  think  this  can  be  accomplished 
with  little  difficulty  if  all  those  concerned  in  the  work  learn  to  appreciate  this  fact. 

One  of  my  most  encouraging  experiences  came  during  the  summer  institute  sea- 
son. There  were  held  during  the  summer  flve  institutes,  at  Chilocco,  Santa  Feu 
Chihuahua,  Fort  Shaw,  and  St.  Paul.  These  were  well  attended ;  and  it  involved 
some  self-sacrifice  on  tne  part  of  the  teachers,  who  had  to  pay  their  own  expenses, 
which  in  many  cases  were  considerable.  Those  who  were  there  were  intensely 
interested  and  were  eager  to  tell  the  results  of  their  experience.  They  communi- 
oated  hope  to  all  the  rest  of  us.  They  felt  certain  of  success,  if  the  work  is  only 
ftirly  supported,  and  went  awa^  determined  to  persist  in  their  efforts.  The  effect 
of  tnese  institutes  is  being  felt  in  the  Indian  sonool  work,  among  superintendents 
and  agents  as  well  as  among  teachers.  The  teachers  write  that  vsi  t&»2s^  kvi^ 
where  they  before  saw  discouragement  they  now  find  «TiQo\vc«b\^^iii«n.\», 
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A  hopeful  oatcome  of  these  sammer  institates  is  that  in  some  sections  of  the 
coantry  the  teachers  have  held  sahinstitntes,  and  plans  for  fh'tnre  institutes  have 
been  made,  to  which  Indian  workers  are  to  be  invited  to  exchange  ideas  and  secure 
that  unity  of  action  without  which  success  is  impossible. 

In  accordance  with  a  wise  policy,  the  inauguration  of  which  I  understand  is  due 
to  this  conierence  here,  which  requires  that  the  tribal  relations  shall  speedily  be 
dissolved  and  that  the  Indian  shall  be  assimilated  with  his  white  brothers  in  ordi- 
nary daily  life,  I  have  learned  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  so  manage  the  Indian 
school  work  as  to  get  rid  of  it  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  specitic  Indian  school  is 
a  great  drawback,  or  will  become  so  in  the  course  of  time,  even  if  now  it  is  a  help. 
In  many  cases  it  is  already  a  drawback  to  the  Indian  development.  In  the  case  of 
reservations  it  is  not  a  help  any  longer.  In  reservation  schools  superintendents  and 
teachers  are  tempted  by  every  consideration  of  self-interest,  by  every  consideration 
of  the  interest  of  the  schools,  superficially  considered,  to  extend  the  curriculum  and 
make  it  equal  to  Hampton  and  Carlisle,  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  children  to 
leave  the  reservation.  By  this  they  become  a  hindrance,  for  it  is  desirable  that 
thej^  should  go  off  the  reser\'ation  when  they  are  ready  for  it,  to  see  the  factors  of 
white  civilization  on  the  spot. 

I  have,  therefore,  at  the  summer  institutes  and  in  my  reports,  insisted  upon  limit- 
ing the  curriculum  of  the  reservation  school  to  narrow  limits,  so  that  the  child  shall 
attend  the  reservation  school  not  longer  than  up  to  the  age  of  16,  if  he  has  finished 
the  curriculum  then.  I  would  then  ofi'er  him  every  inducement  to  go  to  one  of  the 
off-reservation  schools,  or,  bettor  still,  to  go  to  some  high  school,  or  agricultural  col- 
lege, or  academy,  in  the  State  to  which  the  Indian  belongs.  It  will  be  easy  and  inex- 
pensive to  send  them  to  those  institutions.  It  would  cost  much  less  than  to  send 
them  to  nonreservatioii  schools,  as  it  would  amount  to  simply  paying  the  board,  and, 
possibly,  a  small  contribution  of  tuition  money.  I  hope  that,  through  friends  of  this 
propaganda,  if  jou  choose  to  call  it  so,  and  by  arrangements  with  school  superin- 
tendents in  various  States,  I  may  be  able  to  convince  tne  thoughtful  people  of  those 
States  that  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  and  his  assimilation  into  white  civilization 
is  just  as  much  the  re8])on8ibility  of  the  State  as  it  is  of  the  General  Government: 
that  the  State  should  help  in  this  actively.  Reforms  are  never  begun  in  general 
legislation,  but  by  State  initiative.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  educational  work  can 
be  much  more  satisfactory  if  the  States  do  not  stand  aloof  and  leave  all  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government.    These  are  some  of  the  lessons  I  have  been  learning. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Indian  schools  as  such  I  was  struck  with  the  lack  of 
compactness,  of  unity^  as  a  whole.  Each  school  is  an  existence  by  itself,  and  is 
carried  on  largely  without  reference  to  the  work  of  other  schools.  This  neces- 
sarily operate.s  unfavorably.  There  is  jealousy  between  the  reservation  and  non- 
reservation  schools.  The  reservation  school  tries  to  make  the  nonreservation  school 
unnecessary.  Wherever  they  exist  independently  without  unity  of  action  they 
ignore  the  day  school  altogether.  I  hold  that  t^e  day  school  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  and  very  important  institution.  It  stands  nearer  in  its  character  and 
make-up  to  the  district  school  than  any  of  the  others,  and  it  will  be  easier  to  make 
the  transition  from  the  day  school  to  the  ordinary  American  public  district  school 
than  from  any  other  Indian  school.  Again,  it  stands  nearer  to  the  family,  to  the 
father  and  mother,  and,  I  think,  to  the  education  which  is  to  lead  to  the  ri^ht  sort 
of  upbuilding  of  public  spirit,  which  must  rest  upon  the  love  of  home  and  reverence 
for  father  and  mother.  On  that  account  I  would  establish  the  basis  of  Indian  educa- 
tion, wherever  it  is  possible,  upon  the  district  school  or  the  day  school.  This  has  been 
done  to  a  certain  extent  already  in  Oklahoma,  on  the  Pacitic  Coast,  in  Minnesota, 
and  in  some  other  places.  I  would  pay  more  attention  to  the  day  school  than  has 
been  done.     I  would  like  to  make  it  more  and  more  like  a  district  school. 

From  this  day  school  the  child  should  go  to  the  reservation  school.  As  the  day 
school  represents  the  family,  so  the  reservation  school  represents  the  narrow  com- 
munity of  the  tribe.  It  is  merely  a  phase  of  community  life.  The  nonreservation 
school  represents  the  national  interest.  So  the  child  would  be  gradually  led  from 
reverence  to  the  family  to  reverence  for  a  little  wider  community,  and  finally  to 
reverence  for  the  national  life.  There  would  naturally  grow  up  in  the  children  a  broad 
and  deep  patriotism  based  upon  the  love  of  home,  which  is  the  only  patriotism  worth 
having.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  more  compact  organi- 
zation; to  have  all  these  factors  working  consciously  toward  this  end;  to  have  the 
reservation  res]>ect  the  day  schools,  and  to  have  them  both  work  toward  the  non- 
reservation  schools,  where  their  work  will  be  crowned. 

There  is  another  point.  I  would  solicit  your  help  in  the  better  organization  of 
the  industrial  and  agricultural  work  of  the  schools.  This  is  of  prime  importance. 
It  is,  perhaps,  more  necessary  than  literary  work:  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  admin- 
istered by  persons  in  no  way  interested  in  the  civil  service,  and  it  is  led  by  persons 
not  necessarily  well  prepared  for  doing  the  work.  Now  and  then  a  farmer  is  selected 
AT  an  industrial  teacher  is  engaged  because  of  his  preparation  and  fitness  for  the 
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work ;  bat  it  is  nsually  because  of  his  party  politics,  and  lie  natnrally  looks  to  his 
faithfulness  to  his  party  for  his  continuance  in  office  rather  than  to  his  doiug  his 
work  well.  The  consequence  is,  so  far  as  the  school  work  is  concerned,  that  the 
man  who  is  lookine  merely  at  the  immediate  outcome  of  what  he  does  sees  no  con- 
nection of  his  work  with  anything  else.  The  school  work,  therefore,  is  not  a  success. 
It  does  not  look  toward  the  future  of  the  Indian.  The  amount  of  wheat  which  is 
raised,  the  productive  work  which  he  does  for  the  school,  is  all  that  the  Indian  sees. 
He  does  not  learn  why  he  should  do  this  thing  in  this  way,  why  he  should  use  his 
tools  in  that  way.  He  does  not  acquire  a  love  of  work,  nor  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, which  alone  makes  work  worth  doing.  It  is  not  a  school  of  work ;  it  is  only 
an  opportunity  to  assist  in  producing  an  income  for  the  school.  The  object  aimed 
at  is  to  see  how  many  bushels  can  be  raised,  how  many  coats,  shirts,  and  sets  of 
harness  can  be  made.  With  the  narrow  mind  it  is  always  quantity,  not  quality, 
that  counts. 

To  have  the  full,  legitimate  outcome  from  the  work  of  these  schools  there  should 
be  a  compact  organization.  Each  school  should  be  under  the  guidance  of  one  man, 
and  that  man  selected  for  his  preparation  for  the  work.  The  civil-service  law  should 
be  applied  to  him  Just  as  to  other  teachers.  This  man  should  guide  the  work  ol  the 
farm  and  shop  in  every  detaiL  so  that  one  helps  the  other. 

The  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  such  an  arrangement  comes  to  us  in  some  instances  of 
the  excellent  results  of  the  industrial  work  m  some  of  the  schools  where  excellent 
men  are  in  these  positions,  and  where  they  work  together  with  these  ends  in  view. 

I  can  not  go  away  without  expressing  my  appreciation  of  the  great  value  of  the 
civil-service  law  to  the  Indian  schools.  When  I  came  into  the  service  it  was  whis- 
pered to  me  that  the  civil-service  rules  hampered  the  work  of  the  Indian  schools.  I 
looked  closely  into  it,  and  I  was  convinced  that  though  it  was  partially  true  the 
hindrances  were  not  so  great  as  under  the  patronage  system.  I  put  myself  in  com- 
munication with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  anu  the  result  is  that  the  method  of 
examination  of  the  applicant  shall  be  modified.  The  questions  frequently  were 
answered  according  to  memory  or  from  the  study  of  a  text-book.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  person  who  had  exx>erience  and  maturity  of  mind,  who  had  learned  to 
think  for  himself  and  see  ouestions  in  their  entirety  and  in  relation  to  the  concerns 
of  life,  was  at  great  disadvantage.  He  had  no  opportunity  to  show  that  he  had 
these  great  qualifications.  In  the  struggles  of  existence  he  had  also  forgotten  these 
technical  questions,  while  the  fresh  gr^uate  from  the  high  school  carried  away  all 
the  honors.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  institute!  • 
a  mode  of  examination  in  which  experience  and  maturity  of  mind  should  have  a 
chance  to  express  themselves.  A  topical  way  of  examination  was  introduced,  and  it 
is  a  real  joy  to  see  the  papers  that  come  to  us.  We  are  now  almost  sure  of  an  excel- 
lent man  or  woman  to  do  the  work. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  your  efforts  to  free  the  Indian-school  service  from  the  evils 
which  come  from  the  so-called  spoils  system  and  patronage  will  be  successful,  and 
that  the  time  may  not  be  far  away  when  every  employee  in  Indian  schools  shall  be 
under  civil-service  regulations.  In  the  meanwhile  I  thank  you  for  your  hearty 
reception  of  what  I  have  had  to  say. 

Miss  Sibyl  Carter  was  next  introduced. 

WORK  FOR  INDIAN  WOMXN. 
[Address  of  Miss  Sibyl  Csrter.] 

A  few  years  ago — some  fifteen,  I  think — ^I  started  out,  not  to  see  what  I  could  do 
for  the  Indians,  but  what  could  be  done  about  solving  the  Mormon  problem.  I 
soon  was  filled  with  interest  about  the  Indians.  I  began  to  turn  it  over  in  my  mind 
how  I  conld  improve  their  condition.  Though  they  seemed  lazy,  it  was  not  laziness, 
but  idleness,  that  was  the  trouble;  and  there  was  a  big  diiference  between  the  two. 
Go  on  to  almost  any  reservation  and  you  will  find  there  Indian  men  and  women  not 
only  not  lazy  but  downright  old-fashioned  industrious.  I  began  to  ask  myseLf, 
''What  can  we  teach  these  people  to  dof  I  was  glad  to  have  tnem  take  up  land, 
but  they  can  not  all  be  farmers.  I  have  a  piece  of  land  of  my  own,  but  I  could  not 
make  a  good  farmer. 

I  was  once  connected  with  an  educational  society.  Then  I  passed  over  to  my  church 
missionary  society,  and  I  made  my  first  long  Indian-missionary  Journey  with  Bishop 
Hare  in  Dakota.  After  that  journey  a  lady  said  to  me,  **  What  are  the  Indians  like, 
anyway f  I  replied,  ''They  are  browner  than  I  am,  though  not  much;  but  other- 
wise they  are  just  like  us.''  "  What  do  you  mean,''  she  said.  "They  eat  the  same 
as  we  do  when  they  get  anything  to  eat;  they  dress  tlbe  same  as  we  do  when  they  get 
anything  to  wear ;  they  like  the  same  things,  and  they  need  the  same  things ;  and  uie 
great  thing  they  need  is  work."  What  is  the  difference  between  an  Indian  womaa 
and  mef  I  was  brought  up  on  a  Louisiana  plantation,  and  I  had  not  the  le8At\4»ttk 
that  I  was  ever  to  be  cut  adrift.    But  the  civil  war  eamfi  vn:^  \\iA'^QT>t>Dk«rcL«^^^^c^ 
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bnmed  down  mv  home,  and  I  lost  my  £»ther  and  home  on  the  same  night.  What 
happened  f  Chiistian  women  gathered  roond  me  and  got  me  a  school  to  teach.  I 
ahall  never  forget  the  first  money  I  reoelved,  $60  a  month^  for  teaching  that  pnblio 
school  in  Chicago.  I  felt  as  rich  as  Vanderbilt.  Christian  women  held  on  to  me^ 
and  have  made  me  what  I  am  by  holding  me  ap.  I  have  had  all  the  work  I  could 
do,  and  have  al  wa^rs  been  able  to  pnll  np  some  other  woman.  For  thirty  years  I  have 
earned  my  own  living  and  am  proud  of  it.  So  I  felt  sorry  that  the  Indian  women 
had  no  work. 

What  did  I  dot  I  plann§d  to  teach  them  some  handiwork,  and  pay  them  wages. 
Work  is  power.  Work  ought  to  be  the  foundation  stone.  I  began  witn  the  mothers, 
teaching  them  in  their  homes.  I  had  no  schools,  and  I  did  not  teach  sirls.  I  taught 
them  lace  making.  I  have  women  over  70  making  beautiful  lace.  My  special  work 
is  to  clean  up  the  home  and  form  an  industrial  community,  so  that  when  the  girls 
come  back  from  the  Eastern  schools  they  will  have  something  to  do  and  find  pleasant 
homes. 

I  have  said  that  all  Indians  can  not  be  farmers.  Neither  can  all  Indian  women  be 
lace  workers.  Other  industries  and  trades  should  be  started  among  them.  Is  there 
not  someone  here  who  can  do  thisf 

I  pay  for  the  work  as  soon  as  it  is  done,  and  almost  universallv  the  women  use  the 
money  wisely.  It  does  require  some  patience  to  deal  with  wese  Indian  women. 
They  do  not  clean  up  in  a  moment  or  settle  to  work  in  a  moment.  I  formed  my  first 
class  at  White  Earth,  and  I  had  twelve  women  to  begin  with.  They  worked  for  six 
weeks  pretty  well.  I  sent  a  teacher  to  them,  because  I  had  to  leave  myself.  Onlv 
four  came  to  the  class.  When  I  returned  all  twelve  came  back.  They  will  work 
three  or  four  weeks  and  then  stay  away.  But  I  do  not  let  them  alone,  not  a  bit  of 
it.  I  eo  after  the  women,  and  I  talk  them  back  into  the  lace  room.  I  preach  to 
them  that  a  woman  who  does  not  work  neither  shall  she  eat.  That  is  my  motto.  A 
woman  will  work  three  months  perha])s,  and  then  she  sets  tired  and  g^oes  off  to  the 
woods.  I  go  after  her  again,  and  this  time  I  do  sc(ud  a  little  bit.  But  I  put  it 
to  her  plaimy  that  it  is  their  duty  to  work ;  that  I  have  spent  money  and  time  and  a 
great  many  prayers  that  they  may  learn  to  be  industrious,  and  to  be  clean  and 
sweet  and  pure ;  and  the  woman,  with  tears,  comes  back  again,  and  this  time  I  get 
hersure.  ihavenowtbesame  twelve  women  that  I  started  with.  When  they  can  once 
do  it  well  they  like  the  work,  and  hug  the  lace,  and  do  not  like  to  let  itgo  out  of 
their  possession.  But  I  say,  **  No  let  go,  no  money,"  and  they  let  it  go.  Iney  need 
the  money. 

When  I  was  going  to  Washington  a  woman  came  to  me  and  said,  ''When  you 

fo  to  Washington  you  ask  Government  help  met"  "The  Government  help  you;" 
said;  "why  should  the  Government  help  you f  What  do  you  want f"  "Me  want 
money.  Ask  Government  pjive  me  some  money.'*  "What  do  you  want  money  forf '' 
I  asked.  "Buy  things,  help  along."  "Well,"  I  replied ;  "  I  have  lived  fifty  years,  and 
the  Government  has  never  «;i ven  me  a  penny.  Why  should  it  help  you  f  "  "  Govern- 
ment not  help  youf  Government  not  giveyou  money?"  she  cried  in  surprise.  She 
thought,  and  the  most  of  them  thought,  that  the  Government  supported  us  all,  only 
that  we  were  greater  favorites  with  it  than  they  are.  No;  they  are  not  lazy.  They 
will  work  if  you  give  it  to  them ;  but  it  goes  a  great  way  with  them  if  you  can  let 
them  see  that  you  work,  too. 

Miss  Nancy  Cornelius,  an  Oneida  yonn^  woman  from  Hartford,  the  first  Indian 
woman  in  the  country  trained  as  a  professional  nurse,  was  Invited  to  speak. 

Miss  Cornelius.  I  am  happy  to  be  present  with  you  to-day,  and  hope  you  will  not 
be  disappointed  even  if  I  make  many  mistakes:  for  it  is  no  easy  task  for  me  to 
arrange  my  thoughts,  or  to  express  my  ideas  ana  hopes  for  our  fature.  Neverthe- 
less, I  will  endeavor  to  plead  earnestly  for  my  race. 

Although  the  light  is  so  dim  that  it  seems  impossible  that  our  wishes  should  ever 
be  fulfilled,  yet  I  will  not  despair,  for  I  believe  the  morning  has  dawned,  and  that 
this  light  sometime  will  end  in  perfect  day.  It  is  our  hope  that  more  of  our  race 
will  awaken  and  avail  themselveH  of  the  privileges  that  are  now  offered,  and  which 
I  hope  will  continue  to  be  offered  them.  I  feel  that  Indians  should  have  the  same 
right  to  seek  employment  anywhere  in  the  United  States  that  other  people  have. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  they  shonld  be  constantly  sent  back  to  the  reservation, 
particularly  when  it  is  so  much  to  their  disadvantage.  I  am  an  earnest  advocate  of 
solving  the  Indian  problem  in  the  shortest  way,  namely,  by  allowing  them  the  fall 
privileges  of  citizenship. 

There  are  but  few  on  our  reservations  who  want  to  remain  as  Indians;  and,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  I  fear  such  Indians  love  to  keep  idle  too  well.  They  are  not  industri- 
ous, I  am  sure.  Is  it  right  that  these  few  should  keep  back  all  those  who  desire  to 
push  on  with  hard  labor f  Must  they  wait  for  those  who  are  not  willing  to  work 
and  learn  to  support  themselves  like  other  people?  No;  I  hope  not.  See  to  it  that 
they  do  not.  Let  them  have  the  chance,  ana  many  of  them  will  make  splendid 
pTOgresB  if  they  are  among  white  people^  and  will  probably  make  good  oitisena. 
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Of  ooQTBe  there  are  some  who,  the  moment  they  return  to  the  reservation  and  finil 
of  employment  heoanse  it  is  not  ^yen  them  by  the  Goyemment,  fall  back  whero 
they  were  before.  There  is  nothing  else  for  them  to  do.  For  instance,  if  I  shoold 
remain  at  home  I  should  only  lose  what  I  have  f^ained  while  in  school.  I  should 
not  be  able  to  improve,  because  I  have  not  education  enough  to  face  the  Indian  bat- 
tle. Therefore  I  prefer  to  remain  here  in  the  East,  where  I  feel  that  I  can  work  and 
learn  to  be  independent. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  we,  the  Indian  nurses  trained  in  Connecticut  hospitals,  are 
ex^oying  our  work  very  much.  Thus  far  we  have  had  all  the  work  we  can  do,  and 
we  are  endeavoring  to  show  the  ladies  of  the  Connecticut  Indian  Association  that 
their  labor  in  our  behalf  has  not  been  in  vain.  We  can  not  express  our  gratitude  to 
them  as  we  would,  but  we  never  forget  that  they  were  the  first  to  see  the  possibili- 
ties in  us,  and  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  to  give  to  Susan  La  Flesohe  her  splendid 
opportunity  to  study  medicine,  and  to  us  the  humbler  but  no  less  useful  one,  which 
we  trust  we  fully  appreciate.  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  we  all  feel  encouraged  to 
believe  that  the  work  for  which  the  Connecticut  Indian  Association  has  fitted  ua 
will  enable  us  to  show  our  people  that  we  can  learn  and  do  more  for  them  by 
stepping  out  of  our  reservations.  And  we  hope  to  encourage  others  to  undertake 
to  do  even  better  than  we  have  done. 

We  appreciate  beyond  expression  your  kindness  to  the  Indian  race.  We  can  only 
hope  that  by  our  future  woric  we  may  prove  to  you  our  deep  gratitude.  We  sincerely 
wish  you  every  success  in  this  great  work  you  have  undertaken.  I  thank  you  all 
for  your  kind  attention. 

Miss  Cornelius  repeated  a  verse  in  her  own  language,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translaiion: 

Some  day  our  ears  shall  hear  the  song 

Of  trinniph  over  sin  and  wrong. 

So  wait,  my  friends,  though  years  move  slow, 

The  happy  time  will  come,  we  know. 

Question.  Do  the  Indian  nurses  receive  the  same  pay,  and  are  their  services  as 
much  in  demand,  as  white  nurses  f 

Miss  CoRXKLius.  They  have  just  the  same  pay,  $18  a  week,  and  Jost  as  much 
work.  We  are  engaged  everywhere  the  same  as  any  of  the  other  nurses.  There  are 
two  Indian  nurses  in  Hartford. 

Question.  Will  Miss  Carter  tell  us  whether  the  lace  made  bv  the  Indian  women 
would  now  find  a  natural  market,  or  whether  it  is  found  only  through  the  efforts  of 
Miss  Carter  f 

Miss  Carter.  Someone  must  bring  the  lace  into  the  market,  for  the  women  are 
on  the  reservations.  I  have  a  committee  of  one  in  Cambridge,  who  disposes  of  it 
there.  There  is  a  committee  of  ladies  in  New  York,  who  do  the  same  there;  and  I 
hope  this  winter  to  have  it  sold  in  Washington  and  Philadelphia. 

Bishop  Whipple  said  that  he  had  showed  ladies  specimens  of  the  lace  with  the  price 
attached  at  which  it  was  sold  by  Miss  Carter,  and  they  said  it  was  cheaper  than 
they  could  buy  the  same  kind  of  lace  at  Arnold  &  Constable's  in  New  York. 

On  the  question  being  asked  how  many  trained  Indian  nurses  there  are  at  present, 
it  was  answered  that  six  have  been  graduated  at  Hampton,  two  in  Philadelphia,  one 
is  studying  at  New  Heaven,  three  at  San  tee,  and  a  class  is  in  training  at  the  Catholia 
school  of  St.  Paul. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Dawes  was  invited  to  speak  on  the  Indians  of  the  Indian  Territory. 

THB  INDIANS  OF  THB  INDIAN  TBRRITORT. 
TBy  Hon.  H.  L.  Dawea.] 

General  Whittlesey,  in  reviewing  the  work  of  the  last  Indian  appropriation  bill,, 
which  is  the  only  one  I  have  been  ignorant  of  for  thirty  years,  filled  me  with  ^reat 
anxiety  and  apprehension ;  and,  if  you  will  allow  me  on  this  the  onl^  opportunity  I 
shall  have,  I  would  like  to  enter  my  earnest  and  solemn  protest  against  the  begin- 
ning of  the  undermining  of  all  your  work,  w  hioh  he  finds  in  that  oill,  by  which  the 
Indian  who  has  had  his  land  set  off  to  him  in  severalty  may  be  permitted  to  turn 
himself  into  a  landlord,  and  sit  down  in  idleness  and  dissipation  the  rest  of  his  life. 
All  else  you  will  do  toward  the  civilization  and  Christianization  of  the  Indian  will 
fail  if  you  provide  for  him  a  way  to  live  in  idleness. 

The  fundamental  comer  stone  of  the  severalty  act  is,  that  if  a  man  wiU  not  work 
neither  shall  he  eat.  Unless  the  Indian  can  be  taught  to  earn  his  own  livelihood, 
yon  can  not  civilize  or  Christianize  him.  Gk>d  has  ordained  work  as  the  great  ele- 
ment of  both  these  developments.  That  is  all,  I  hope,  I  shall  ever  have  ocoasion  to 
say  toiiching  this  one  departure  Arom  the  very  idea  of  that  law — a  departure  which 
has  been  resisted  up  to  tnis  time  for  ten  long  years,  and  has  now  become^  aAQ«<csssn2L 
Whittlesey  has  well  said,  an  entering  wedge  whicn  wiUx^weW^iivw  \xk^^\»&  ^"^^^ 
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hour  that  legiRlatioo  shall  indalge  in  the  false  idea  that  it  is  better  that  the  Indian 
«hoald  employ  a  white  man  to  work  for  him  than  to  work  himself. 

Since  I  was  here  the  last  time  1  have  been  engaged  in  a  branch  of  the  Indian 
work  which  has  never  attracted  the  attention  of  this  conference,  beoanse  np  to  this 
time  it  has  been  excluded  by  law  from  any  participation  in  your  work. 

It  pleased  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  ask  me  last  fall  to  take  chaise  of 
a  new  branch  of  this  work.  I  call  it  to  your  attention,  not  for  the  purpose  oi  dis- 
tracting or  withdrawing  any  thoughts  from  the  work  which  has  so  wisely  engaged 
you  so  long  and  with  such  eminent  success;  but  the  Indian  work  does  not  pertain  to 
the  tribe,  but  to  the  race.  If  it  is  necessary  and  beneficial  for  those  that  are  now 
within  the  pale  of  the  legislation  of  the  United  States,  it  is  equally  good  and 
equally  essential  to  those  Indians  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States  who  are 
by  the  law  of  the  laud  excluded  at  this  moment  from  a  share  in  your  work. 

The  Indian  Territory,  as  now  constituted,  is  a  tract  or  domain  erected  into  a  sepa- 
rate government  in  the  midst  of  the  United  States,  21 ,000  square  miles  in  extent, 
nearly  three  times  as  much  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts  or  Maryland,  and  more  so 
than  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  larger  than  the  State  of  Indiana.  It  was  origi- 
nally about  twice  that  size,  42,000  square  miles.  Oklahoma  within  a  few  years  has 
been  cut  off  from  the  Indian  Territory.  The  Indian  Territory  is  a  beautiful  region, 
as  fine  as  any  withiu  the  United  States — excellent  prairie  land,  beautiful  forests, 
fine  cool  streams,  hills  and  valleys  rich  in  mineral  resources  and  coal  deposits  of 
great  extent,  all  that  constitutes,  in  resources  and  possibilities,  a  State  in  this  Union 
of  the  iirst  rank  and  power  and  influence. 

It  is  occupied  at  the  present  moment  by  about  50,000  Indians  of  all  kinds,  and  nearly 
300,000  white  people.  It  has,  by  covenant  with  the  United  States,  the  right  to  gov- 
ern itself  ab8olut<.>ly,  and  is  thus  an  imperium  in  imperio.  Its  government  is  divided 
into  five  divisiouH,  each  independent  of  the  other,  and  each  bearing  on  paper  a  resem- 
blance to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Each  has  its  own  governor,  chief, 
or  president;  each  has  its  general  assembly,  consisting  of  two  houses.  Each  hus  its 
supreme  court  and  each  its  circuit  courts,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  and  machinery 
of  a  government  founded  after  our  own.     Why  can  it  not  remain  sot 

The  reasons  why  it  can  not  remain  so  have  seemed  so  many  to  the  (Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  reasons  why  it  will  not  remain  so  have  been  so  impressed 
upon  the  attention  of  the  United  States,  and  the  reasons  why  the  present  condition 
must  soon  end  have  seemed  so  certain  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  that 
it  was  provided  by  law  that  the  Pronident,  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  should 
appoint  a  commission  of  three  persons  to  go  down  there  and  negotiate  with  those  five 
governments,  so  tnat  they  can  of  their  own  accord,  if  they  will,  change  their  form  of 
govennnent  and  come  within  the  pale  of  the  law  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  assimilate  themselves  to  us,  and  become  a  part  of  this  Government  with 
the  ultimate  view  and  puqmse  of  taking  their  place  as  one  of  the  StateJs  in  this 
Union.  That  is  the  pnri)0se  of  the  Commission  which  has  been  at  work  there  during 
the  last  year. 

It  may  be  jjroper  that  I  should  call  your  attention  to  the  reasons  that  have  made 
all  these  conclusions,  that  it  can  not  last,  that  it  will  not  last,  that  this  change  one 
way  or  the  other  is  imminent  and  in  the  near  future,  and  that  there  is  danger  unless 
it  is  changed  by  the  methods  suggested  by  this  Commission,  that  it  will  be  a  violent, 
if  not  a  bloody,  change. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  United  States,  in  a  feeling  of  compunction  of  conscience  caused 
by  its  treatment  np  to  that  time  of  the  Cherokee  Indian  tribes,  made  a  verj-  liberal 
arrangement  with  them,  thinking  that  if  they  had  been  wronged  up  to  that  time 
they  would  show  how  liberally  they  could  treat  them  forever  after.  So  they  otlered 
them,  if  they  would  leave  the  home  from  which  they  were  being  violently  driven  by 
the  State,  homes  west  of  the  Mississippi  River;  and  they  stipulated  with  them  that  they 
might  have  •12,(X)0  square  miles  of  the  finest  of  the  domain  of  the  United  States  for- 
ever for  their  own,  with  the  one  reserve  that  they  should  receive  among  their  number 
other  friendly  tribes.  In  the  title  deed  it  was  covenanted  that  each  and  every  indi- 
vidual Indian  should  have  the  same  right  and  title  in  every  part  of  the  Territory 
with  every  other  individual  Indian. 

After  moving  these  Chcrokees  into  this  land,  the  Creeks.  Choctaws,  Chlckasaws, 
and  ultimately  the  Scminoles  were  received  among  them.  Since  that  time  the  Indians 
have  conveyed  to  the  I'nited  States  and  the  United  States  has  erected  the  Territory 
of  Oklahoma  on  the  western  ])art,  leaving  the  half  I  have  mentioned. 

The  United  States  on  its  part  covenanted  with  them  that  they  would  keep  forever 
off  from  this  land  all  white  meu.  And  the  Indians  covenanted  that  they  would  keep 
this  land  exclusively  for  the  use  of  every  Indian  in  common.  The  purpose  of  the 
whole  arrangement  was  to  establish  here  a  tract  of  land  for  the  Indians  so  far  out  of 
the  reach  of  civilization  that  never  in  all  future  time  would  it  be  disturbed  by  any 
element  of  civilization.  They  could  go  there  from  Georgia,  and  work  out  for  them- 
Mvea  in  peace,  undisturbed  by  the  encroachments  of  the  white  man,  the  problem  of 
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their  own  ciyilization.  It  was  provided,  also,  that  they  should  have  a  perpetual  out- 
let to  the  west  as  far  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  should  extend.  Only 
sixty  years  ago  this  was  the  idea  that  controlled  the  arrangemeut  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States ! 

Hardly  half  that  time  had  passed  over  this  arrangement  when  it  became  evident 
that  to  keep  it  was  an  utter  impossibility.  Since  that  day  and  since  these  people 
took  their  home  in  the  wilderness  the  State  of  Kansas  on  the  north,  and  the  State  of 
Arkansas  on  the  east,  the  State  of  Texas  on  the  south,  and  Colorado  and  Texas  on 
the  west  have  surrounded  this  home  of  the  Indians  with  a  teeming  population,  over- 
flowine:  the  boandaries  on  all  sides,  as  the  waters  of  the  rivers  overflow  their  banks 
in  the  time  of  freshet.  The  Indians  themselves  have  taken  hold  in  the  same  spirit. 
They  have  invited  railroads  to  run  north  and  south  and  east  and  west  through  the 
length  of  their  Territory,  bringing  in  upon  them  all  the  influx  of  population  which 
follows  railroads;  and  at  every  station  nas  sprung  up  a  town. 

Then  this  idea  of  having  somebody'  else  work  their  land  for  them  crept  in*  upon 
them,  long  before  it  got  into  the  Omaha  Reservation  on  the  last  appropriation  bill. 
They  matle  an  arrangement  that  any  Indian  who  chose  could  surround  with  a  fence 
any  portion  of  the  unoccupied  land  he  pleased,  and  could  then  go  up  into  Kansas 
or  Missouri  and  hire  a  white  man  to  come  and  work  it  for  him,  if  he  would  pay  » 
dollar  a  month  into  the  treasury  for  taxes.  So  there  came  to  be  invited  in  one  way 
or  another,  and  by  the  building  up  of  the  towns,  a  great  many  white  people.  There 
came  by  absolute  necessity  merchants,  and  storekeepers,  and  warehouse  men,  and 
others,  till  the  result  has  been,  in  spite  of  the  covenant  of  the  United  States  to  keep 
white  men  out  of  that  Territory,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  that  they  should  keep 
this  land  exclusively  for  the  common  enjoyment  of  every  Indian,  the  condition  of 
things  which  we  find  there  to-day.  A  few  of  them  have  appropriated  everything 
that  is  worth  anything  in  the  Territory.  Of  the  50,000  Indians,  about  one-half  are 
mixed  blood.  In  the  Greek  Nation  they  are  mixed  largely  with  the  negro,  and  in  the 
other  nations  with  the  white.  The  mixed  bloods  are  educated.  They  are  keen,  able, 
enterprising  business  men,  and  politicians  withal  as  shrewd  as  the  shrewdest  in  the 
States.  The  full  bloods  are  making  no  progress  toward  civilization.  Indeed,  the 
whole  aspect  of  things  there  with  dem,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  no  better  than  it  was 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  was  first  there.  The  full  bloods  are  crowded  out. 
The  mixed  bloods  have  taken  possession  of  the  governments.  They  hold  the  power 
as  absolutely  over  the  full  bloods  as  the  white  man  in  the  Southern  country  before 
the  war  held  the  whole  power  over  the  poor  slave.  The  full  blood  in  the  Indian 
Territory  to-day  is  as  helpless,  as  hopeless,  as  was  the  poor  black  or  the  poor  white 
man  in  the  South  before  the  war.  The  mixed  bloods  have  all  the  power  in  their 
hands,  and  have  appropriated  everything  for  their  own  benefit. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  The  Creek  Nation  has  3,000,000  acres  of  land* 
They  have  sold  to  the  United  States  every  foot  of  land  which  they  could  spare,  and 
divided  nearly  all  the  proceeds  per  capita  among  themselves.  They  had  a  good  time 
as  long  as  the  mone^  lasted,  and  when  they  could  sell  no  more  to  uie  United  States 
they  passed  a  law  in  their  assembly  two  years  ago  that  any  Creek  Indian  could 
appropriate  to  himself  just  as  much  unoccupied  land  as  he  could  find  and  fence  in 
by  paying  a  nominal  rent  to  the  treasury  of  toe  Creek  Nation,  and  this  with  author- 
ity to  sublet  it  to  whom  he  pleased  and  have  what  price  he  pleased. 

What  has  been  the  efi^ectf  Out  of  3,000,000  acres,  within  two  years  61  Indians 
have  appropriated  1,000,000  acres,  and  have  sublet  it  to  Texas  cattlemen  for  from 
25  cents  to  $1.50  an  acre ;  and  these  are  the  men  who  hold  the  power.  An  ex-chief 
is  one  of  those  named  in  the  leases.  Two  sons  of  another  are  of  another  company. 
Another  high  ofiBcer  has  his  hand  in  it,  and  we  were  told  that  the  members  of  tne 
coupcil  which  passed  the  law  had  parceled  out  on  paper  their  share,  and  that  the 
poor  colored  members  under  the  law  so  enacted  were  frozen  out  and  did  not  get 
any.  So  they  told  the  stor^.  That  is  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  territory. 
That  has  gone  on  rapidly  till  probably  there  is  not  an  acre  of  valuable  grazing  land 
that  has  not  a  barbed  wire  fence  around  it  to-day,  though  they  covenanted  that  every 
individual  Indian  should  have  just  as  much  right  in  every  acre  as  any  other.  Ana 
the  poor  fellows,  the  full-bloods,  away  out  on  the  mountoins,  get  a  scanty  living, 
with  no  prospect  of  bettering  themselves  or  of  knowing  what  is  the  matter. 

One  of  these  nations  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  ns.  Three  out  of  the 
five  were  men  who  held  land  in  this  manner,  and  the  two  others  were  full-bloods 
who  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English.  We  had  a  pleasant  conference  with  them, 
and  these  three  men,  with  the  profits  of  such  leases  in  their  pockets,  got  up  and  said 
they  did  not  want  to  take  land  in  severalty.  They  did  not  want  the  poor  Indians  to 
take  it  in  severalty,  for  some  one  would  get  it  away  from  them !  Someone  would 
deprive  those  poor  fellows  up  in  the  mountains  of  their  160  acres!  They  lamented 
this  attempt  on  the  part  oi  the  United  States  to  deprive  them  of  this  method  of 
holding  it,  by  which  they  preserved  it  from  the  spoiler! 

At  fint  we  thought  it  was  all  so.    We  did  not  then  know  about  sach  arrangements. 
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3y  and  by  one  of  these  poor  fellows  got  np  and  talked  to  ns.  He  said  he  loTed  hit 
old  ways  as  much  as  anybody,  and  he  disliked  to  depart  from  them.  He  had  listened 
to  those  other  people,  and  he  supposed  it  was  all  so,  thongh  there  was  one  thins  he 
oonld  not  understand  and  he  would  like  to  hare  explained,  why  neighbor  so-and-ao. 

Sointing  his  finger  at  him,  had  a  ranch  of  30,000  acres  and  he  himself  had  only  2 
ttle  acres  np  on  the  mountains.    He  did  not  understand  how  that  was. 

Now,  the  men  who  have  the  control  of  this  property  are  the  men  who  hold  the 
government,  and  the  men  who  ought  to  consent  to  what  we  ask  them  to  do,  which 
IS  to  take  their  land  in  severalty,  each  one  of  them  160  acres,  with  a  title  deed  such 
as  the  severalty  law  provides.  That  law  is  so  fixed,  as  it  was  originally  enacted 
and  as  it  has  existed  until  this  new  approoriation  biU,  that  the  allottee  conld  not 
part  with  his  land  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States 
could  not  part  with  it  without  his  consent,  and  neither  without  the  act  of  Congress. 
That  is  the  title  under  the  severalty  act,  and  that  is  the  title  which  was  struck  in 
its  vital  part  by  the  last  appropriation  bill.  We  propose  to  them  to  divide  this  land 
in  severalty,  to  do  away  with  tribal  reservation,  and  for  them  to  take  a  Territoriid 
government  under  the  United  States.  This  difficulty  we  found  not  only  with  one 
Indian  tribe,  but  it  is  so  Hubstantially  with  the  other  tribes. 

As  fine  soft  bituminous  coal  as  is  found  in  the  whole  United  States  is  found  in  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  reservations.  These  deposits  are  of  immense  value.  They 
must  be  depended  on  for  well-nif|^h  the  entire  supply  for  the  Southwest.  They  can 
not  be  worked  without  capital,  without  skilled  labor.  They  can  not  be  worked  by 
Indians.  They  must  be  worked  by  white  men  who  understand  the  business.  The 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  have  undertaken  to  provide  for  the  working  of  those 
mines,  and  have  provided  that  any  Indian  who  discovers  a  deposit  of  coal  may  be 
entitled  to  a  mile  every  way  from  that  point,  with  a  privilege  of  subletting  it.  Our 
enterprising  friends  from  the  Pennsylvania  mines  were  in£iced  to  come  down  and 
tell  them  where  to  discover  this  coal,  and  then  to  take  a  lease,  until  now  tJiere  are 
leases  on  every  foot  of  land  which  has  a  coal  deposit,  worth  infinite  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  future. 

These  men  from  Pennsylvania  have  come  and  invested  capital  and  paid  a  nom- 
inal sum  to  the  treasury  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  and  are  doing  the  mining. 
That  was  the  best  method  possible.  They  want  to  develop  these  mines:  but  they 
liave  no  title^  though  they  have  probably  invested  millions  of  dollars  in  developing 
them.  The  United  States  has  approved  of  some  of  these  leases.  I  myself  drew  up  a 
bill  approving  ten.  But  the  United  States  oan  not  deprive  any  Indian  of  as  much 
right  as  any  other  Indian  has  in  every  foot  of  the  coal  lands  as  well  as  the  other 
lands.  Now,  how  did  they  manage?  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  boodle  is  said  to  work 
marvelouBly  in  their  legislation  and  their  judiciary,  we  are  told,  is  often  affected 
by  it.  You  can  not  get  a  measure  through  without  proper  fructifying  influences. 
It  is  utterly  hopelesR.  I  would  not  dare  to  tell  you  how  much  they  said  it  cost  to  get 
those  leases  through  the  legislature. 

The  United  States  within  the  last  five  years  has  paid  to  these  Five  Nations 
$18,000,000  for  the  land  th«>y  have  sold  and  other  claims.  What  has  become  of  the 
money  f  Instead  of  providing  that  it  should  be  set  apart  as  a  fund  for  the  civiliza- 
tion and  education  of  this  people,  it  has  provided  that  it  should  be  distributed  i>er 
capita.  Six  million  dollani  has  been  distributed  among  18,000  people  within  the  last 
few  TiiontliH,  and  they  have  been  demoralized  and  debauched  beyond  measure  by  the 
money,  wliich  tht*  United  States  has  paid  to  them. 

TJio  coining  in  of  the  railroads  has  caused  the  building  of  towns.  I  lived  for  two 
months  in  a  town  with  2,500  white  people.  There  were  fine  stores  and  other  build- 
ings necessary  to  a  town  of  that  size,  but  the  people  do  not  own  a  foot  of  the  land 
on  which  their  buildings  stand.  They  have  not  a  single  particle  of  town  govern- 
ment or  a  police  officer  to  maintain  order  and  prevent  crime.  A  town  farther  south 
has  sprung  up  within  a  few  years  of  5,000  inhabitants,  in  a  region  that  has  suddenly 
developed  into  a  cotton-raising  country,  and  all  the  title  they  have  is  that  one  man 
had  run  a  barbed  wire  fence  around  acres  enough,  and  told  them  they  might  build 
a  town  there  by  ])a.ving  him  and  his  associates  rent.  All  the  houses,  warehouses, 
storehouses,  and  all  of  the  wealth  that  must  necessarily  come  in  there  is  without 
law  or  protection  of  any  kind.  There  is  no  court  open  to  them  into  which  they  can 
go  for  redress  of  grievances  against  the  Indian  or  protection  of  person  against  him. 
Although  the  United  States  covenanted  with  these  people  that  they  might  govern 
themselves,  they  were  compelled  to  establish  a  United  States  court  there  when  they 
found  such  a  condition  of  things.  But  they  gave  it  a  limited  jurisdiction,  and  the 
court  can  consider  only  cases  between  white  people  and  between  whites  and  the 
Indians.  No  Indian  can  go  into  such  a  court  for  redress  in  a  case  with  another 
Indian,  no  niJitter  if  it  be  murder. 

There  are  300,000  white  pco])le  in  this  condition.  They  have  about  30,000  school 
childrcD,  and  not  a  public  school  in  the  Indian  Territory  is  open  to  one  of  them. 
.They  are  growing  up  in  absolute  and  abject  ignorance,  unless  theii  parents  are  able 
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to  maintain  a  private  sohool  ont  of  their  own  pookets.  They  are  permitted  to  enter 
the  schools  or  none  of  those  Five  Ciyilized  Tribes,  as  we  call  uiem.  Every  year 
brings  lines  of  those  children  into  the  age  of  majority,  and  without  any  education 
to  fit  them  for  citizenship  or  the  business  of  life,  to  preserve  them  from  the  disastrous 
deviations  ft'om  virtue,  or  to  preserve  law  and  order. 

Let  me  ask  you  how  lonff  can  such  a  condition  of  things  continue  in  peace  f  It  is 
due  to  these  people  that  I  should  say.  with  what  I  have  said  of  them,  that  it  is 
amazing  to  me  that  they  have  preservea  order  as  well  as  they  have.  It  was  amaz- 
ing to  me,  as  I  went  into  the  streets  of  those  larger  towns  after  dark,  to  see  how 
well  order  was  preserved  without  the  force  of  law.  But  how  long  will  that  remain  f 
How  safe  is  it  to  rely  upon  such  a  condition  of  things  f  Take  these  mining  towns 
that  were  built  up  by  these  Pennsylvania  men.  T)iey  are  towns  of  pleasant  appear- 
ance, attractive  habitations,  and  good  order;  but  tnere  are  minine  towns  within 
3  miles  of  where  I  lived  where  there  are  thousands  of  Italians  employed  as  miners 
where  there  is  no  law  to  preserve  the  peace.  While  we  were  there  a  strike  occurred 
in  that  mine,  and  3,000  miners  marched  out,  spreading  terror  through  that  country 
till  the  United  States,  without  authority  of  law,  came  mto  that  Territory  to  preserve 
order  and  life. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  courts.  I  heard  stories  there  about  these  courts.  One  man 
told  me  that  in  his  own  case  he  could  have  had  judgment  for  $300,  but  he  would  not 

Eay  money  for  a  judgment,  as  the  right  was  on  his  side.  His  friends  told  him  that 
e  had  better  pay  it  than  lose  the  case.  "  I  ha^peued,"  said  he,  '*  to  be  foolish 
enough  to  think  that  the  idea  of  justice  prevailed  in  our  courts,  and  I  refused,  and 
the  judge  gave  judgment  for  my  opponent.''  This  man  appealed  to  a  higher  court, 
and  word  was  sent  to  him  that  if  he  would  pay  his  money  the  judgment  would  be 
reversed.    That  is  an  illustration  of  cases  represented  to  us  to  be  not  infrequent. 

The  ablest  man  I  ever  saw  in  the  Indian  Territory,  a  well-educated  man,  has  in 
him  the  blood  of  a  distin^ished  white  man  in  the  States,  an  Indian  nobleman,  and 
we  were  told  some  negro  blood  besides.  He  is  a  nabob.  I  had  known  him  in  Wash- 
ington. He  showed  me  his  stud  of  blooded  horses,  and  took  me  in  a  carriage  behind 
two  Kentuckv  thoroughbreds,  and  showed  me  every  point  of  interest.  I  asked  him 
about  the  colored  people,  and  he  spoke  very  well  of  them,  but  talked  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  which  I  have  spoken  as  a  common  thin};.  He  sees  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall ;  but  it  is  for  his  interest  to  put  it  off  as  far  as  possible,  and  so  he  violently 
opposes  any  change. 

The  United  States  court  has  cost  more  than  almost  all  the  other  United  States 
courts  in  the  country.  One-seventh  of  all  the  cost  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
is  paid  for  the  cost  of  that  one  court,  although  the  people  over  whom  it  exercises  its 
limited  jurisdiction  are  not  a  seventieth  part  of  the  people  that  come  under  the  other 
courts. 

This  condition  of  things  is  as  certain  to  pass  away  as  that  the  sun  will  rise 
to-morrow  morning.  The  only  question  is,  How  shall  it  pass  away  f  The  President 
of  the  United  States  created  this  Commission  to  go  down  and  advise  these  people 
that  they  had  better  themselves  make  the  change.  Unless  they  succeed,  one  of  two 
things  is  certain  to  come  in  the  near  future.  The  United  States  will  at  an  early  period, 
by  legislation,  take  it  out  of  their  hands  and  dispose  of  it  as  they  see  fit,  or  it  will 
break  up  in  some  violent  war  of  race  or  in  blood.  The  work  is  attended  with  diffi- 
eulties  beyond  comparison.  I  had  no  conception  of  it  when  I  went  down  there,  any 
more  than  I  had  of  the  real  condition  of  things.  I  had  lived  under  the  belief  that 
they  were  almost  a  pattern  people  down  there.  I  had  been  told  that  there  was  not 
a  child  of  school  a^e  but  had  open  to  him  the  doors  of  the  £ree  school,  that  there 
was  not  a  pauper  there,  and  that  everyone  of  them  had  his  share  in  the  common 
rights. 

I  have  stood  in  Congress  against  attempts  to  encroach  upon  their  treaty  rights,  and 

ferhaps  I  was  sent  down  there  because  they  knew  how  I  lelt  in  reference  to  it.  But 
have  seen  that  the  original  purpose  of  the  Government  has  failed  because  both 
sides  have  departed  from  the  original  covenant.  It  has  been  impossible  for  either 
side  to  keep  it.  They  could  no  more  stop  this  overflow  of  the  white  people  upon 
that  Territory  than  they  coald  stop  the  flow  of  Niagara.  It  was  irresistible.  Some- 
thing else  must  take  the  place  of  the  old  arrangement;  and  this  fair  and  honest  offer 
of  the  Government  to  them  is  that  they  should  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands 
and  themselves  make  the  change. 

You  are  not  going  to  escape  this  part  of  the  Indian  work.  The  Indians  there 
belong  to  the  Indians  of  the  continent.  It  is  one  whole,  and  they  must  become  a  self- 
supporting  portion  of  the  citizenship  of  the  United  States  or  all  go  down  together, 
llie  legislation  and  the  tendency  of  the  efforts  in  this  country  are  to  brin^  them  all 
up  together  to  the  common  level  of  self-supporting  citizenship.  Wheu  this  is  done, 
and  you  keep  the  cormorants  away  from  the  severalty  act,  your  work  will  be  com- 
pleted, and  not  till  then. 

AcUoumed  at  1.30  p.  m. 


fc 
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SECOND  SESSION. 

Wednesday  Night,  Oetoher  10, 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock.  Mrs.  Hall,  of  Albany,  sang  "The 
Morning  Land.''    Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  of  Hampton,  was  asked  to  speak. 

Dr.  Fkishell.  The  story  of  Hampton  has  been  so  often  told  that  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  repeat  it  here,  especially  as  Mr.  Smiley  gave  ns  a  chance  to  tell  it  earlier  in 
the  season,  when  Mohonk  and  its  friends  gave  ns  a  contribution  of  about  a  thousand 
dollars,  and  Minnewaske  about  five  hundred  more. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  work  is  going  on ;  and,  although  the  year  has  been 
one  of  struggle,  no  department  has  been  given  up,  and  we  have  the  usual  number  of 
students.  We  feel  a  new  strength  and  a  new  inspiration  for  work  when  such  a  man 
as  Dr.  Hailmau  tells  us  what  he  wants  us  to  do.  We  are  trying  to  do  advanced 
work.  We  no  longer  take  Indians  in  their  blankets,  but  those  who  have  had  a 
chance  on  the  reservations;  and  we  try  to  fit  them  to  be  teachers,  giving  them  every 
advantage,  so  that  they  shall  go  out  well  trained.  We  advance  our  Indians  into  our 
preparatory  schools  as  punil  teachers,  and  give  then  directions  and  practice  in  the 
work  of  leaching,  that  the^  may  know  how  to  instruct  their  people  when  they 
return  to  the  West.  In  addition  to  that,  we  are  trying  to  make  our  industrial  work 
more  educative.  All  the  students  get  regular  manual  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools 
and  in  the  difi'erent  sorts  of  material,  in  addition  to  our  work  in  trades.  We  are 
also  progressing  in  the  matter  of  mechanical  drawing.  We  have  had  a  very  good 
class  of  students  this  year,  better  than  ever  before,  although  there  has  been  some 
difiiculty  in  getting  the  Government  to  give  permission  to  some  of  the  students  that 
we  wanted.  The  ladies  of  the  Massachusetts  association  have  sent  us  some  Apaches, 
a  very  interesting  experiment.  Six  of  those  who  have  been  under  the  care  of  the 
War  Department  were  sent  to  us.  Their  board  and  clothing  are  paid  for  by  the 
Massachusetts  association. 

In  addition  to  that  we  have  been  taking  Cherokees  ft'om  North  Carolina.  They 
are  an  earnest,  struggling  lot  down  there,  and  we  are  glad  to  bring  them  to  Hamp- 
ton and  give  tnem  a  chance.  The  results  of  our  work  have  been  good.  The  receros 
show  that  87  per  cent  of  those  who  have  gone  back  have  stood  the  test,  and  are 
engaged  in  some  sort  of  regular  work.  One  thing  that  Hampton  has  done  Ib  to  keep 
track  of  them  after  they  leave.  We  send  out  a  number  of  our  teachers  or  officers 
into  the  West,  not  only  to  gather  students,  but  to  look  after  the  old  ones;  and  we 
try  to  help  the  wavering.  So  that  there  are  87  per  cent  engaged  in  some  regular 
occupation,  and  we  believe  that  that  compares  favorably  with  tiie  work  of  schools 
among  the  whites.  We  need  help  in  the  West.  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Bryan,  and  others 
who  have  gone  out  report  that  our  students  have  not  the  opportunity  that  they 
ought  to  have.  We  need  more  missionaries  in  the  West.  The  result  of  taking  away 
the  help  given  by  Government  to  the  denominations  has  not  thus  far  advanced  the 
work  out  there  as  it  was  expected  to.  Some  of  our  boys  go  back  to  agencies  where 
there  are  no  missionaries,  and  have  little  moral  help. 

Dr.  Frissell  said  that  he  had  several  Indian  students  with  him,  and  asked  that 
some  of  them  might  be  invited  to  speak. 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Kingsley,  a  Winnebago,  who  graduated  at  Hampton  and  is  now  in 
its  printing  office,  was  asked  to  speak. 

Mr.  Kben.  Kingsley.  I  have  always  wanted  to  have  a  chance  to  speak  to  people 
about  the  Indians,  but  when  I  do  get  a  chance  the  things  that  I  wanted  to  say  fade 
away  from  my  memory. 

President  Gates.  We  have  all  been  there,  my  friend. 

Mr.  Kingsley.  I  will  tell  you  some  things  about  the  Winnebagoes,  one  of  whom 
was  my  mother.  Tlioy  number  about  1,200  living,  in  northeastern  Nebraska,  along 
the  Missouri.  The  (government  has  built  houses  for  most  of  them,  so  that  only  the 
nonprogressive  live  in  tepees.  At  one  time  the  Government  used  to  give  them 
rations,  but  that  has  been  discontinued,  and  farming  implements  and  machinery 
have  been  given  them  instead.  This,  I  think,  has  been  a  very  good  plan,  because  it 
has  made  them  more  independent  and  more  willing  to  work  than  if  they  could  have 
had  rations  all  the  time.  The  tribes  that  have  made  the  most  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion are  those  that  have  had  to  provide  their  own  food.  Since  1887  the  Winne- 
bagoes and  the  Omahas  have  taken  up  their  land  in  severalty,  and  have  become 
voters ;  but  many  have  not  realized  the  value  or  meaning  of  the  vote.  A  good  many 
of  them  sell  their  votes.  The  politicians  of  the  county  come  over  and  buy  them  for 
60  cents  and  upward.  As  an  instance,  I  was  there  last  fall,  getting  scholars  for 
Lincoln  Institute,  and  I  had  a  chance  to  talk  with  the  Indians;  and  one  Indian  told 
me  that  they  never  used  to  sell  their  votes,  but  that  last  fall  they  did.  He  said: 
'•  We  found  that  the  snj)remacy  of  one  party  over  the  other  did  not  affect  us  in  the 
least,  and,  as  we  needed  the  money,  we  sold  our  votes."  That  shows  the  way  a 
good  many  of  them  look  at  it.  Of  course,  we  know  that  the  supremacy  of  one 
party  over  the  other  does  affect  everybody  under  the  Government ;  and  I  told  them 
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aboat  it,  and  that  good  white  people  never  sell  their  votes,  no  matter  how  poor  they 
are.  They  raiae  a  great  deal  of  oom  and  grain,  bat  very  little  stook.  I  told  a  good 
manv  of  them  that  if  they  would  raise  less  dogs  and  more  hogs  it  wonld  be  better 
for  them  and  I  do  not  remember  any  disagreeing  with  me. 

Two  of  the  worst  things  on  the  reservation  I  wonld  like  to  tell  about.  One  is  the 
drinking  among  the  Indians,  lliis  habit  has  grown  a  great  deal  since  they  became 
citizens.  The  white  people  say  they  are  citizens,  and  can  have  anything  they  want, 
and  so  they  sell  to  the  Indians  all  the  whisky  they  want.  Another  hiA  thing  that 
is  allowed  on  the  reservation,  and  that  oould  be  stopped,  is  the  Indian  dancing.  This 
dancing  is  one  of  the  worst  things  there.  It  keeps  the  Indians  from  work,  and,  aa 
it  is  their  custom  to  give  presents  to  each  other  at  the  dances,  sometimes  an  Indian 
will  give  away  the  only  team  that  he  has  for  working  his  lana. 

Another  thing  that  needs  to  be  corrected  is  the  marriage  custom  among  the  Indians. 
This  is  very  important,  because,  as  they  do  now,  they  do  not  follow  the  laws  of  the 
State.  The  agent  should  have  power  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  State,  and,  if  broken* 
he  should  have  power  to  punish  those  who  break  them  severely. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  failure  of  our  returned  students.  There  are 
some  who  do  fail,  but  I  do  not  think -that  the  fjEulures  are  enough  to  discourage  our 
friends  from  helping  Indians.  There  is  a  diiference  of  opinion  among  our  friends 
about  the  wisdom  of  appointing  army  officers  as  Indian  agents.  We  have  an  army 
officer  as  our  agent,  and  I  speak  for  the  Winnebagoes  when  I  say  we  like  him  very 
well.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  officers  are  at  other  places,  but  we  like  Capt. 
William  H.  Beck,  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry.  The  ludians  there  say  he  is  the  best  agent 
they  ever  had.  They  said  they  had  been  drifting  like  logs  in  a  flood,  and  that  he 
had  rescued  them.  That  is  just  what  they  said.  I  would  also  say  that  no  agent  haa 
ever  been  so  unpopular  among  the  white  neighbors  as  Captain  Beck.  If  you  were 
to  see  the  papers  published  in  the  county  you  would  see  how  unpopular  he  is. 

Question.  How  about  leasing  their  landf 

Mr.  KiNOSLET.  The  Winnebagoes  have  been  leasing  their  land  to  white  people. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  rules  about  it  are,  but  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  pro- 
vision for  their  having  to  cultivate  part  of  it.  Some  of  the  Indians  would  like  to 
lease  all  of  their  land  and  "just  take  it  easy,"  as  they  say.  I  think  they  should 
cultivate  part  of  it.  They  may  get  money  if  they  lease  the  land,  but  they  will  not 
get  a  chance  to  learn  to  work.  Thev  need  to  learn  a  great  deal  about  farming, 
becanse  when  thev  do  cultivate  their  land  they  do  not  work  it  as  the  farmers  round 
here  do,  with  skill  and  by  scientific  ways.  They  raise  one  crop  on  the  same  field 
year  after  year,  and  I  think  good  farmers  don't  do  that.  I  think  that  soon  exhausts 
the  fertility  of  the  land.  You  can  see  that  is  one  thing  that  our  returned  students 
can  do,  for  in  the  East  many  of  them  have  learned  to  work  on  farms  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, New  York,  and  New  England,  and  they  have  a  very  good  knowledge  of  farm- 
ing, and  you  will  find  the  finest  and  largest  farms  among  us  are  owned  and  worked 
by  returned  students. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  reminiscences.  Mr.  A.  K.  Smiley 
was  asked  to  speak  first. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  A.  K.  SMUJST. 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  these  conferences  at  Lake 
Mohonk.  Fifteen  years  ago,  about  this  time  of  year,  I  received  my  appointment  by 
President  Hayes  on  the  United  States  Board  of  Indiian  Commissioners,  and  the  fol- 
lowing winter  went  to  Washingi;on  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board. 
Charges  of  corruption  were  ms^e  at  that  meeting  against  certain  officers  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  board,  and  a  committee  of  the  board 
was  appointed  to  investigate  them,  of  which  I  was  made  chairman.  After  three 
weeks  of  careful  investigation  the  charges  of  corruption  were  proven  against  three 
prominent  officers,  and  Secretary  Schurz  promptly  dismissed  them.  Then  the  Sec- 
retary called  upon  the  board  to  investigate  the  whole  Indian  Bureau.  I  was  made 
chairman  of  the  inveHti^ating  committee,  and  my  old  schoolmate,  Mr.  Stiokney, 
was  my  associate.  We  inspected  the  whole  Indian  Bureau,  and  particularly  ita 
methods  of  doing  business,  and  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  Secretary  and  his  subor- 
dinate officers  were  honestly  endeavoring  to  conduct  Indian  affairs  on  fairly  good 
business  principles.  This  is  how  I  came  at  once  to  be  deeply  interested  in  Indian 
work. 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  to  invite 
the  secretaries  of  all  the  religious  denominations  having  charge  of  Indian  work  to 
meet  with  them  at  Wnsbington  and  receive  reports  of  field  work  and  discuss  the 
Indian  problem  for  one  day.  One  short  day  seemed  to  me  totally  insufficient  time 
to  thoroughly  complete  the  discussion,  and  I  tried  in  vain  to  have  the  meeting  pro- 
lonsed.  Eleven  years  ago  last  spring  General  Whittlesey  and  I  were  sent  to  Dakota 
to  mvestigate  complaints  made  against  railroad  corporations  of  defrauding  th^a 
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Bioux  Indians  of  their  lands.  While  at  the  8ant«e  Affeney  we  met,  seemingly  by 
chance,  a  large  nnmber  of  prominent  men  interested  in  Indian  affairs;  and  by  com- 
mon consent  we  sat  in  council  for  three  days  and  discussed  the  complicated  problem 
connected  with  the  Sioux  Reservation.  We  arrived  at  valuable  conclusions  and 
agreed  to  work  unitedly  thereafter.  Of  the  twelve  persons  who  composed  that 
council  at  Santee  eight  are  here  to-night,  namely,  General  Whittlesey,  Dr.  Ward. 
Dr.  Striebv,  Herbert  Welsh,  Dr.  Addison  Foster,  Professor  Painter,  Mr.  Mead,  and 
myself,  l^be  four  others  were  Bishop  Hare,  Dr.  Ki^gs,  Mr.  Williamson,  and  Mr. 
Fowler.  That  council  opened  my  eyes,  and  I  determined  to  repeat  at  Mohouk  on  a 
larger  scale  the  conference  which  had  proved  so  belpAiL  I  invited  them  all  to  meet 
at  Mohonk  the  ensuing  autumn,  and  promised  to  have  a  large  gathering  to  discuss 
leisurely  the  whole  Indian  question.  The  first  conference  was  neld  in  the  antumn 
of  1883,  and  every  year  since  a  conference  has  been  held. 

Another  conference,  the  thirteenth,  will  be  called  next  antnmn,  and  doubtless 
many  others,  till  the  Indian  qnestion  is  satisfactorily  settled. 

Hon.  William  Strong,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  was  invited  to 
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ADDRESS  OF  JUSTICE  STKONG. 

I  think  that  we  must  feel  thankful  to  God  for  the  establishment  and  con  tinned  exist- 
ence of  the  Mohonl^  Conference.  In  view  of  what  it  has  accomplished  and  is  acom- 
plishing,  it  is  one  of  the  great  agencies  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  Indians  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  and  it  has  the  confidence  of  multitudes  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  work  which  is  being  done  for  the  elevation  and  salvation  of  this  race. 
That  is  not  all.  Under  God,  I  think  we  all  feel  thankitil,  or  ought  to,  for  Mr.  Smlley's 
organization  of  the  Mohonk  Conference.  It  is  impossible  for  any  jterson  to  describe, 
or  for  any  of  us  to  conceive,  the  extent  of  good  the  conference  has  done  during  its 
short  existence.  It  has  created  a  sentiment  throughout  the  community  that  I  think 
could  have  been  created  no  other  way.  It  has  united  Christian  men  and  women  of 
all  religions  denominations  in  a  common  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  race.  It  has 
had  its  inlluence  upon  Congress.  Its  efforts  have  resulted  in  legislation  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians,  manifestly  effective  in  lifting  them  up  to  respectable  and  orderly 
Christian  society. 

It  has  done  this  because  of  its  organisation.  When  Christian  men  and  women  act 
toffether  as  an  organization,  the  power  is  far  greater  than  could  have  been  exerted  by 
individuals  acting  separately.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  bundle  of  fagots.  The  voice 
of  the  Mohonk  Conference  is  not  disregarded  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
although  it  has  not  effected  all  that  we  have  hoped.  We  had  looked  for  greater  ben- 
eficial legislation  than  we  have  yet  received,  unless  we  except  the  allotment  bill, 
which  I  regard  as  a  step  far  in  the  right  direction  of  lifting  up  the  Indian  race.  We 
may  look  for  more  legislation  hereafter,  stimulated  by  the  sentiment  that  is  created 
by  this  organization — legislation  that  shall  t«ud  very  much  to  the  more  rapid  eleva- 
tion of  the  race  in  the  direction  which  thoy  are  now  tending. 

That  is  not  all.  The  publications,  the  annual  reports,  of  this  organization  go 
abroad  all  over  the  country.  They  are  read  by  persons  who  had  felt  no  particular 
interest  heretofore  in  the  work  of  the  conference;  and  they  call  forth  the  sympathy 
and  cooperation  of  persons  who,  without  the  existence  of  tnese  reports,  would  never 
think  of  lifting  a  finger  to  elevate  the  Indian  above  the  low  plane  on  which  he  has 
been  living  for  generations. 

This  conference  is  not  going  to  die.  It  will  survive  any  of  ns  who  are  now  on 
this  stage  of  action.  It  will  live  until  the  last  Indian  shall  be  lifted  up  to  the  civili- 
zation on  ^vhi^h  we  now  stand,  and  until  they  shall  be  gathered  into  Christian 
churches  in  Jis  large  proportion  as  the  whites  are  gathered  now.  I  look  for  the  time 
when  we  shall  see  all  the  Indians  in  the  United  States  as  respectable,  as  orderly 
members  of  society,  and  as  intelligent  as  the  average  of  our  own  people,  and  per- 
haps even  higher,  because  such  efforts  are  being  made  for  their  elevation. 

I  have  been  much  interested  by  the  remarks  of  Miss  Carter.  She  says  the  Indian 
women  can  b«^  taught  to  work  and  induced  to  work.  She  has  shown  some  of  their 
work,  and  she  wishes  to  secure  more  work  for  them  to  do.  The  Indian  should  work, 
not  only  for  his  own  subsistence  and  the  subsistence  of  his  family,  but  he  should  work 
for  accuniuhition  Jind  for  thrift.  I  have  noticed,  with  regard  to  the  colored  race,  that 
the  moment  you  can  get  a  colored  man  to  be  thrifty  and  work,  to  lay  up  a  little  every 
year,  put  his  savings  into  the  bank  or  elsewhere,  and  keep  them  there,  you  can  save 
him,  and  make  a  respectable  citizen  out  of  him.  I  have  seen  it  among  my  own  serv- 
ants. If  you  can  induce  one  to  accumulate,  no  matter  how  slowly,  he  reaches  a  higher 
level  than  he  stood  on  before,  where  he  has  been  Just  a  servant  and  nothing  more. 
What  is  true  of  the  negro  is  true  of  the  Indian.  The  moment  you  can  lead  an  Indian 
to  work  and  to  save  the  nrodnrt  of  his  work,  that  moment  the  Indian  is  saved. 
Miss  Carter  is  working  in  the  rijrht  direction.  If  the  Indian  women  can  be  taught 
to  sew,  to  make  their  own  garments,  and  to  do  other  things  which  are  a^ipropriate 
to  the  work  of  a  woman,  you  save  them,  and  lift  them  to  a  higher  plane.  I  cordially 
approve  of  every  effort  to  xnikk.©  ow  ItidV^Ai  work,  and  save  the  product  of  his  labor. 
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In  regard  to  the  last  legislation  which  gives  the  power  of  the  alienation  of  land 
by  the  perraission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  certain  circumstances,  I 
agree  with  General  Whittlesey  and  Senator  Dawes  in  objecting  to  that  provision  of 
the  last  act  of  Congress.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  prorfsion,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
repealed.  At  the  same  time  I  think  the  power  to  lease  these  allotted  lands  should 
somewhere  be  given  tn  some  oases.  All  tnese  allottees  can  not  be,  and  ought  not  to 
be,  farmers ;  some  ought  to  be  mechanics.  There  ought  to  be  shoemakers,  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  among  them. 

All  these  lands  ought  not  be  held  for  farming  alone.  There  are  many  eases  in 
which  it  is  impossible  for  an  allottee  to  cultivate  the  land.  What  is  a  woman,  for 
instance,  to  dof  Is  she  to  farm  it,  or  is  it  to  lie  idle  until  the  twenty-five  years 
expire  f  What  is  the  young  man  to  do  who  desires  to  become  a  physician,  or  a 
lawyer,  or  a  clergyman,  or  who  desires  to  go  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an 
education  f  He  can  not  do  this  and  at  the  same  time  farm  his  land.  Is,  then,  the  land 
to  lie  idle,  and  to  be  of  no  benefit  at  all  to  the  allottees  f  There  are  many  other 
cases  in  which  it  is  conceivable  that  the  land,  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  allottee,  must 
be  capable  of  being  alienated  for  a  limited  period.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  tri- 
bunal established  which  shall  JQdee  each  case  by  itself.  I  would  not  leave  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior^  living  on  in  Washington.  I  would  establish  a  tribunal,  or 
I  would  authorize  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  to  decide  each  case  by 
itself.  Tho'Secretarv  in  Washington  would  necessarily  decide  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  persons  of  wnom  he  knows  nothing.  He  could  not  take  the  time  to  examine 
each  case  presented  to  him.  The  act  of  Congress  is  entirely  objectionable  in  my 
view,  and,  as  I  said,  very  dangerous.  I  would  limit  the  time  of  alienating  the  land 
to  five  years,  or  perhaps  not  more  than  three.    But  there  should  be  the  power  and 

firivilege  of  leasing  after  careful  examination  by  some  properly  oonstitnted  tribunal, 
t  can  best  be  done  by  a  court. 

I  feel  a  profound  interest  in  the  work  which  this  conference  is  doing,  and  I  look 
forward  for  greater  results  in  the  future  than  hare  been  attained  in  the  past.  We 
know  that,  largely  through  the  Infiuenee  of  this  conferenoe,  three-fourths  of  the 
Indians  are  now  self-supporting.  They  have  learned  to  work.  The  other  fourth 
ought  to  be  brought  up  to  a  similar  condition ;  and  I  trust  that,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  this  result  may  be  attained  within  a  few  years. 
Dr.  Strieby  was  asked  to  continue  the  reminiscences. 

ADDBBSS  OF  RBY.  M.  X.  STRtBBT,  D.  D. 

I  will  confine  myself  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  peace  policy  of  General  Grant. 
This  was  an  effort  to  get  the  Indian  work  out  of  politics.  The  nomination  of  Indian 
agents  was  assigned  to  different  missionary  societies.  The  American  Missionary 
^isociation  accepted  the  a}>pointment  of  six  agents,  and  afterwards  eight.  Our 
senior  secretary,  George  Whipple,  was  then  in  the  management  of  this  department. 
He  was  a  man  of  fine  presence,  of  noble  countenance,  and  most  sterling  jadgment. 
We  all  recognized  this.  When  we  had  talked  a  subject  all  over  and  expressed  oar 
opinions,  the  last  decision  of  George  Whipple  carried  every  one  of  us. 

The  <trant  policy  went  on  for  a  while  with  considerable  success.  But  by  and  by 
the  enthusiasm  waned,  and  the  influence  of  politicians  once  more  came  to  the  front. 
I  remember  a  United  States  Senator  once,  who  wanted  his  brother  to  be  appointed 
to  an  agency,  and  our  library  was  to  be  enlarged  by  the  gift  of  books,  etc.  His 
brother  was  not  appointed,  and  the  books  never  came. 

I  was  acquainted  with  Secretary  Schurz.  He  was  a  very  genial  man.  I  remember 
once,  when  the  secretaries  of  the  missionary  societies  were  gathered  round  him,  and 
some  one  said,  "Why  don't  you  lay  down  precise  rules  for  these  agents,  so  that  they 
will  know  what  to  dof"  "Well,"  said  he,  "they  have  the  multiplication  table  and 
the  Ten  Commandments.    What  more  do  they  wantf "    There  it  was  in  a  nutshell. 

On  one  ocoasion  tbe  association  nominated  a  man  as  agent.  He  was  thoroughly 
competent,  and  Secretary  Schurz  believed  him  to  be  so.  The  session  of  Congress 
was  drawing  to  a  close.  I  went  to  Washington  and  had  a  conference  with  Secre- 
tary Schurz.  Our  nomination  was  sent  in,  and  it  was  so  late  we  thought  there 
would  be  no  dodging  it.  But  a  certain  Member  of  Congress  wanted  some  one  else : 
■and  at  the  last  moment,  when  it  was  too  late  to  avert  it,  our  man  was  rejected  and 
the  other  man  was  appointed.  It  was  time,  then,  for  the  Mohonk  Conference  to  be 
established  to  influence  public  sentiment. 

With  the  decay  of  the  Grant  peace  policy,  which  was  becoming  inoperative, 
there  was  nothing  to  do  unless  God  should  raise  up  an  agency  that  would  do  what 
this  grand  conference  has  done — lift  up  a  public  sentiment  that  should  influence  the 
whole  American  people,  and  through  it  the  National  Government. 

It  was  announced  that  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  would  give  the  next  address  and  that 
be  would  be  followed  by  Bishop  Whipple,  whose  presence  was  a  perpetual  bens- 
diction. 
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ADDBX88  OF  RET.  LTMAN  ABBOTT,  D.D. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  tlie  same  eommanion  nor  in  the  Episoopal  sneeemion,  bat 
there  is  no  living  man  whose  Episcopal  benediction  I  would  ratner  have  than  that 
of  Bishop  Whipple. 

When  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  was  first  founded,  in  the  ^ear  1882,  the  Indiana 
of  this  conutrj  were  almost  all  of  them  liying  on  reservations.  Attempts  were  being 
made  for  their  education,  sometimes  by  the  Government^  sometimes  by  missionary 
societies,  sometimes  by  a  strangely  un-American  partnership  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  missionary  societies.  And  all  these  attempts  were  individual,  sporadic. 
The  American  Indian,  on  American  soil,  was  so  far  accounted  a  foreigner  uiat  in  the 
Congregational  organization  he  came  under  the  head  of  foreign  missions^  and  the 
churches  maintain^  in  the  midst  of  Indians  were  a  part  of  our  foreign  missionary 
work. 

They  were  shut  up  in  reservations.  The  reservation  is  a  territory,  larger  or  smaller, 
surrounded  by  an  imaginary  line,  beyond  which  no  civilizing  elements  are  permitted 
to  go  without  the  consent  of  a  despot,  who  may  be  a  eood  one  or  may  be  a  bad  one, 
but  who  is  equally  a  despot — the  agent.  The  telegraph,  the  railroad,  the  post-office, 
the  court,  the  bank,  the  newspaper,  the  church,  the  school,  the  market,  the  common 
interchange  and  play  of  life,  are  all  shut  out.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  rejiort  of  the 
Board  of  Indian  CommlBsi oners  for  1885.  I  will  beg  leave  to  read  a  description  of 
the  reservation  system  at  that  time,  which  I  find  embodied  in  that  report,  written 
by  a  gentleman  whom,  possibly,  the  president  of  this  conference  may  Know  better 
than  I  know  him;  but  I  am  sure  he  does  not  honor  him  more  than  I  honor  him — 
Merrill  £.  Gates. 

«  The  mightiest  of  all  teaching  forces  is  example.  Constant  association  with  those 
whom  they  wish  to  imitate  transforms  men  as  does  no  other  process.  From  this 
all-powerful  civilizing  force,  example,  we  carefully  exclude  the  Indiana.  We  herd 
them  by  themselves  on  vast,  vacant  reservations. 

"While  we  profess  to  desire  their  civilization,  we  adopt  in  the  Indian  reservation 
the  plan  which  of  all  possible  plans  seems  most  carefully  designed  to  preserve  the 
degrading  customs  and  the  low  moral  standards  of  heathen  barbarism.  Take  a 
barbaric  tribe,  place  them  upon  a  vast  tract  of  land  from  which  you  carefully  exclude 
all  civilized  men,  separate  tnem  b^  hundreds  of  miles  from  organized  oiidl  society 
and  the  example  of  reputable  white  settlers,  and,  having  thus  insulated  them  in 
empty  space,  doubly  insulate  them  from  Christian  civilization  by  surrounding  them 
with  sticky  layers  of  the  vilest,  most  designingly  wicked  men  our  century  knows,  the 
whisky-seiling  whites  and  the  debased  half-breeds  who  infest  the  fringes  of  our  res- 
ervations^ men  who  have  the  vices  of  the  barbarian  plus  the  worst  vices  of  the  reck- 
less frontiersman  and  the  city  criminal,' and  then  endeavor  to  incite  the  electrifying, 
life-giving  currents  of  civilized  life  to  flow  through  this  doubly  insulated  mass.  If 
an  Indian  now  and  then  gets  glimpses  of  something  better  and  seeks  to  leave  this 
seething  mass  of  In-and-in  breeding  degradation,  to  live  in  a  civilized  community, 
give  him  no  protection  by  law  and  no  hope  of  citizenship.  If  he  has  won  his  way, 
as  many  have  done,  through  the  highest  institutions  of  learning  with  honor,  telt 
him  that  he  may  see  many  of  our  largest  cities  ruled  by  rings  of  men,  many  of  whom 
are  foreigners  by  birth.  Ignorant,  worthless,  yet  naturalized  citizens,  but  that  he 
must  not  hope  to  vote  or  U)  hold  office. 

"If  he  says,  'I  will  be  content  to  accumulate  property,  then,'  tell  him,  'You  may 
do  so;  but  anyone  who  chooses  may  withhold  your  wages,  refuse  to  pay  you  money 
he  has  borrowed,  plunder  you  as  he  will,  and  our  law  gives  you  no  redress.'  Thus 
we  drive  the  honest  and  ambitious  Indian,  as  we  do  the  criminals,  back  to  the  tribe 
and  the  reservation ;  and  cutting  them  off  from  all  hopes  of  bettering  themselves, 
while  we  feed  their  laziness  on  Government  rations,  we  complain  that  they  are  not 
more  ambitious  and  industrious. 

'' Christian  missionaries  plunge  into  these  reservations,  struggle  with  the  mass  of 
evil  there,  and  feeling  that  bright  children  can  be  best  educated  in  the  atmosphere 
of  civilization,  they  send  to  Eastern  institutions  these  Indian  children  plucked  like 
fire-Btalned  brands  from  the  reservations.  They  are  brought  to  our  industrial  train- 
ing schools.  The  lesson  taught  by  the  comparison  of  their  photographs  when  they 
come  and  when  they  go  is  wonderful. 

'*  The  years  of  contact  with  Ideas  and  with  civilized  men  and  Christian  women  so 
transform  them  that  their  faces  shine  with  a  wholly  new  light,  for  they  have  indeed 
'communed  with  God.'  They  came  children;  they  return  young  men  and  young 
women :  yet  they  look  younger  in  the  face  than  when  they  came  to  us.  The  pre- 
maturely aged  look  of  hopeless  heathenism  has  given  way  to  that  dew  of  eternal 
youth  which  marks  the  difference  between  the  savage  and  the  man  who  lives  in  the 
thoughts  of  an  eternal  future. 

"  Yet  such  is  the  effect  of  maintaining  our  tribal  and  reservation  policy  that  we 
iend  back  these  young  men  and  women,  not  to  a  life  where  a  home  and  a  family 
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oonld  be  transformed  by  their  inflaenoe,  bat  into  this  tribal  mass  sodden  in  the 
prejudices  of  oentnries  of  heatheniBm,  where  the^  gasp  in  vain  for  oiyilized  oconpa- 
tions  and  example,  ontil  the  pressure  of  race  instincts  and  the  waves  of  ridicule  too 
often  close  orer  their  better  hopes  and  habits  and  aspirations,  aa  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  close  over  the  life-hungry  face  of  a  drowning  man." 

In  1882,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  there  was  a  great  proportion  of  Christian, 
humane,  patriotic,  noble  men  and  women  in  this  country  who  thought  that  we  must 
leave  the  reservation  alone  and  "reform  it  from  within" — ^that  ia  a  favorite  phrase, 
yon  know.  There  were  some  of  us  who  believed  that  the  reservation  was  evil,  and 
onlj^  evil,  and  that  continually;  and  that  the  only  thine  to  do  was  absolutely  to 
obliterate  it,  and  that  that  could  not  be  done  too  speedny.  Those  who  held  thia 
opinion  were  warned  of  the  danger  of  radical  and  hasty  measures,  but  we  thought 
there  was  no  danger  that  the  process  of  destruction  could  go  on  more  rapidly  than 
would  be  advantageous.  There  were  three  years  of  debate  before  a  final  decision 
was  reached  and  embodied  in  the  platform  of  1885.  The  idea  embodied  in  the 
platform  was  substantially  this,  that  the  reservation  is  an  evil,  that  it  ought  to  be 
abolished,  that  the  land  shoula  be  divided,  that  the  Indian  should  bo  encoura^^ 
and  required  to  take  the  land,  and  that  whatever  land  was  in  excess  of  that  which 
was  needed  for  the  Mbe  should  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  held  in  trust  for  the 
Indians. 

Three  years  went  by,  and  the  question  of  education  was  taken  up,  and  there  wae 
a  warm  discussion.    ^ 

A  voice.  Hotf 

Dr.  Abbott.  I  think  it  was  hot.  I  am  speaking  to  some  persons  who  have  not 
attended  these  conferences  for  twelve  years.  I  feel  venerable  when  I  think  that  I 
am  12  years  old.  Those  who  were  never  here  before  must  understand  that,  though 
we  had  a  hot  discussion,  it  could  not  have  been  a  bitter  discussion  with  Mr.  Smiley 
lookine  on ;  and  it  never  was.  And  you  can  not  know,  as  those  of  us  that  were  here 
know,  now  that  wonderful  genius  of  ^ood  humor,  General  Fisk,  poured  on  the  oil 
of  sweetness  and  love  whenever  the  Jomts  besan  to  creak  a  little. 

So  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  not  suddenly,  but  by  a  graduid  process  and  slow 
debate,  reached  the  radical  and  fundamental  position  that  the  Indian  is  a  man,  and 
that  he  is  to  be  treated  as  other  men.    In  that  is  the  solution  of  ^e  whole  Indian 

groblem;  Still  there  are  men  that  say,  ''  Do  you  think  the  Indian  can  take  care  of 
imselff"  "I  do  not  know;  but,  if  anything  is  settled  by  a  'century  of  dishonor,' 
it  is  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  not  take  care  of  him."  It  is  safer  to 
leave  him  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  and  take  the  bitterness  of  his  life  with  its 
sweet,  with  the  belief  that  there  is  the  mercy  of  God  reaching  out  to  all,  a  mercy 
which  endureth  forever,  and  has  opportunities  that  we  know  not  of,  than  it  is  for  us 
to  intrust  him  to  the  care  and  keeping  of  men  who  are— m  tell  you  a  story.  I  once 
visited  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I  asked  one  of  the  coiJ  barons  what  sort 
of  men  were  digging  their  coal.  He  said:  '*The  Irish  are  gone,  and  the  Welsh  are 
gone.  Our  miners  now  are  Hungarians."  "  What  sort  of  people  are  they  f "  I  asked. 
''Something  like  the  parsons,"  he  said,  "some  good  and  some  bad.''  Those  are  the 
people  we  have  to  intrust  the  Indians  to  when  we  intrust  them  to  agents — some 
ffood,  some  bad,  but,  whether  good  or  bad,  not  to  be  intrusted  with  absolute  author* 
tl^  over  their  fellow-men.  Our  Government  is  adapted  to  the  protection  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  maintenance  of  liberty.  It  is  not  adapted  to  the  exercise  of  paternal 
Amotions.    Whenever  it  attempts  to  exercise  them  it  fails. 

What  lies  before  us  in  the  future?  Three  things,  it  seems  to  me.  '  What  are  we  to 
work  forf  First  of  all,  justice.  There  ought  to  be  sudi  a  feeling  of  wrath  and  fiery 
indignation  against  the  system  that  puts  the  wards  of  this  nation  into  the  hands  of 
men  who  have  had  neither  experience  nor  training,  and  who  have  not  the  moral 
qualifications  for  the  work,  and  puts  them  there  to  pay  for  political  service  rendered 
in  the  past  or  to  be  rendered  in  the  future — there  ought  to  be  such  a  fiery  indication 
MiinBt  that  flagrant  injustice,  whether  under  Republican  or  Democratic  administra- 
tfon,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  such  a  syst^  to  live. 

The  second  objective  point  is  liberty.  Who  is  it  that  said,  "  The  cure  for  the  evils 
of  liberty  is  more  libei^y  f  "  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  recognize 
the  right  of  the  Indian  to  the  same  liberty  that  we  claim  for  ourselves,  and  when 
the  Indian  who  has  land  shall  have  the  right  to  alienate  that  land.  I  venture  to  say 
that  if  my  friend,  Mr.  Painter,  will  go  to  New  York  and  visit  some  of  the  clubs  in 
that  city  he  will  find  some  white  men  with  their  hand  in  their  pockets,  smoking 
eigarettes  instead  of  pipes,  and  having  an  easy  time  because  they  have  leased  their 
land  and  are  letting  some  one  else  do  their  work  for  them.  The  time  for  untram- 
meled  liber^  may  not  have  oome  yet;  but  it  is  not  far  distant,  and  we  are  to  sj^eed, 
not  retard,  the  day. 

The  third  objection  is  education.  I  do  not  say  education  and  relisrion,  because  I 
do  not  recognize  any  education  that  is  not  religious,  nor  any  religion  that  is  not  edu- 
cative.   The  ideal  system  of  education  has  been  so  admirably  outlined  to-day  h^  1^% 
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Hailman  that  it  would  be  an  impertinence  for  me  to  attempt  to  add  to  that  outline— 
au  education  in  which  church  and  state  will  co(^erate,  but  not  be  in  partnership  f 
an  education  in  which  conscience,  reverence,  love,  and  faith  will  have  their  devel- 
opment, as  well  as  hands,  and  feet,  and  brain. 

ADDRESS  OF  BISHOP  WHIPPLS. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  frame  any  words  for  my  thoughts  as  I  read  in  your  faces 
your  love  for  these  red  children  of  our  Father.  I  have  been  thinking  of  the  joy 
that  comes  to  the  Savior's  heart  when  He  sees  how  we  Christian  folk  are  learning  to 
love  each  other  in  loving  all  that  He  loves.  And  may  I  not  sav  when  He  sees  dEese 
wanderers  coming  home  that  the  travail  of  His  soul  is  satisfied  f 

It  is  thirty-five  years  since  I  paid  my  first  visit  to  the  Indians  of  Minnesota.  They 
belonged  to  the  two  great  families  that  represented  all  of  the  Indians  north  of  the 
Cherokoes  with  the  exception  of  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York,  the  Algonquins,  and 
the  Dak  etas.  I  read  the  other  day  that  there  was  but  one  man  who  comd  read  Eliot's 
Bible.  That  is  a  mistake.  It  can  be  read  by  the  Ojibways,  of  Minnesota,  and  per- 
ha}is  it  may  interest  you  if  I  read  to  yon  the  meanings  of  the  names  of  some  of  the 
principal  branches  of  the  great  family  of  Indians  called  by  the  French  Algonquiiis: 

1.  Ojibujay;  vluTolf  Ojibtceg;  the  Chippeways.  The  name  means  ''to-roast-till- 
puckered-up.''  Probably  so  called  from  an  incident  in  their  history.  (See  Warren's 
history.) 

2.  Ottawa;  plural,  Ottawag;  the  Ottawas.  Meaning  "  the  traders, '^  from  their  sell- 
ing or  passing  to  the  interior  tribes  the  wares  they  received  from  the  Freiuth  in  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

8.  Biva-da-wa-dum^;  the  Fottawatomies.  Meaning  '' those- who>keep-the-fire,'' 
who  lived  in  Illinois. 

4.  Miami;  plural,  Miamig;  the  Mlamis.  Meaning  *' those- who-live-on-the-Psnin- 
sula,''  who  lived  in  Ohio. 

5.  Sagig;  the  Sacs.    Meaninp^ '' those- who-live-at-the-entry." 

6.  Od-uth-qua-gtim-ig,  Meaning  ^Hhose-who-live-at-the-end-of-ths-water/' the  Biic- 
Macs  of  Nova  Scotia. 

7.  fVabun-aki;  plural,  Wdbun-ukig;  '^  men-of-the-eastem-land,"  the  Abanakis  of 
Maine. 

8.  Waubun-akig  is  also  their  nunc  for  the  Delawares,  meaning  ^'eastem-earth- 
dwellers." 

9.  iS^umnoy;  the  Shawnees.    Meaning ''southern-people." 

10.  O-manomin-ig ;  **  wild-rico-people,'^tbe  Manominies  of  Wisconsin* 

11.  O-dug-am-ig;  meaning  '*  those- who-live-on-the  opposite-side." 

12.  Ki-niS'tin-og ;  the  Crees,  of  the  British  possessions. 

13.  O-mush-ki-gog;  the  Muskijjoes,  *' Swamp-people." 

At  the  time  of  my  first  visit  and  a  little  later  our  Indian  affairs  were  at  their 
worst.  It  is  not  slander  to  say  that  our  Indian  system  was  a  synonym  for  robbe^. 
The  Indian  agent  received  his  oilice  simply  as  a  reward  for  being  a  henchman  of  some 
politician.  The  Indians  had  sunk  to  a  depth  of  degradation  that  their  heathen  fore- 
fathers had  never  known.  When  I  listen  to  my  good  friend  General  Whittlesey,  and 
to  the  good  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  as  representative  of  Indian  ofi^cials,  I 
think  of  the  time  when  the  Indian  school-teacher  was  appointed  fresh  from  keeping 
a  drinking  saloon ;  and,  although  he  held  office  for  two  years,  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised that  there  was  not  a  solitary  Indian  child  that  learned  to  read.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  law  in  the  Indian  country.  I  knew  an  Indian  woman,  of  pure  charac- 
ter, murdered  in  cold  blood  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  witnesses;  and  an  Indian 
arrested  the  man,  and  took  him  to  Fort  Kipley,  the  nearest  post.  He  was  put  in  the 
guardhouse  for  four  mouths,  but  the  Secretary  of  War  ordered  his  discharge  because 
there  was  no  law  to  punish  an  Indian.  I  knew  a  white  man,  when  he  passed  an 
Indian  sleeping  under  a  tree,  to  swear  with  an  oath,  **  I  wiU  kill  that  redskin ; "  and 
in  the  presence  of  two  others  he  killed  the  Indian.  Rev.  E.  P.  Smith — I  can  nardly 
speak  his  name  without  tears  in  my  eyes,  for  he  died  a  martyr  to  his  fidelity  to  the 
Indians— gave  $50  out  of  his  pocket,  and  I  $50;  but  wo  could  not  secure  that  the  man 
should  be  puniHhed  for  that  murder.  I  have  often  wondered,  as  I  looked  back  upon 
those  years,  wlion  I  used  to  say  that  I  was  walking  on  my  heart,  as  to  why  I  never 
gave  up.  Well,  I  can  tell  you  two  reasons.  When  it  was  so  dark  that  I  could  not  see 
a  step  ahead,  I  read  anew  the  old  story  of  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  found  that 
there  was  never  a  solitary  human  being  that  came  into  his  presence  where  he  was 
not  perfectly  hopeful  for  humanity;  for  in  his  love  there  was  no  limitation  of  sects 
or  caste  or  tribe.  And  then  I  remembered  that  when  that  man  wrote  as  no  man  ever 
did  write  about  the  things  of  God,  Saint  Paul,  he  did  not  end  till  he  said  that  Jesns 
Christ  is  the  same,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.  And  so  I  resolved  to  work  and 
wait. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  strange  apathy  on  the  part  of  Christian  men.    It  seamed 
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as  if  the  hearts  of  Christian  people  were  dead  when  they  thought  of  the  poor  red 
man,  whose  rights  were  unquestioned.  The  law  of  nations  recognized  that  he  had 
possessory  rights  to  the  soil,  and  the  ordinance  of  1787  affirmed  it.  The  judiciary, 
the  exeoutive,  and  the  legislatiye  departments  of  the  Government  recognized  his 
rights  as  a  man.  When  Napoleon  sola  us  that  vast  country  west  of  the  Mississippi 
he  reserved  the  rights  of  the  Indian.  And  yet  I  remember,  the  first  time  that  I  was 
asked  to  deliver  a  missionary  address  after  my  visit  to  the  Indian  country,  a  very 
wise  man  said  to  me,  **  You  are  a  young  bishop,  and  you  have  a  very  great  work  to 
do;  but  I  hope  you  will  not  be  tempted  to  say  anvthing  about  the  Indians.  They 
are  a  perishing  race.  Thev  will  pass  away  from  the  face  of  the  earthy  and  you  can 
do  nothing  for  them.^'  When  I  came  to  speak  I  repeated  the  advice  which  I  had 
received  to  the  congregation.  I  said  that  advice  reminds  me  of  a  story.  A  slave 
had  an  infidel  master  who  said  to  him  one  day,  ''Jim,  you  are  the  queerest  fellow  I 
knew  on  earth.  Ton  are  always  talking  about  faith.  It  is  faith  in  the  morning, 
and  faith  at  noon,  and  faith  at  night.  I  suppose,  if  you  thought  the  Lord  were  to 
tell  ^'ou  to  jump  over  that  stone  wall,  you  would  go  and  do  it."  "  Tes,  massa,''  he 
replied,  "it  the  Lord  should  tell  Jim  to  jump  through  the  stone  wall,  it  is  Jim's 
business  to  jumpj  and  it  is  the  Lord's  business  to  get  him  through.''  So  I  deter- 
mined to  go  on  with  my  work. 

I  can  not  tell  you  all  the  lights  and  shadows  of  that  early  life.  There  is  hardly  a 
trail  in  all  that  northern  forest  in  which  I  have  not  traveled  in  summer  and  winter. 
I  remember  once  that  I  heard  that  some  Indians  were  starving;  and  I  waded  for 
more  than  40  miles  with  the  snow  nearly  to  my  waist,  and  I  was  able  to  save  those 
poor  Indians.  I  can  say  that  the  lines  on  my  cheek  have  some  of  them  been  honestly 
earned,  but  a  power  above  my  weak  will  compelled  me  to  go  and  preach  to  those 
Indians  the  love  of  their  Father. 

I  think  I  mentioned  last  year  that  my  good  friend,  Dr.  Strieby,  had  a  missionary 
at  Red  Lake.  I  will  mention  an  incident  connected  with  that  which  brought  us 
together.  On  one  of  my  annual  visits  to  the  Indian  countrv  an  Indian  chief  walked 
150  miles  to  meet  me.  He  said,  '*  White  man  say  they  have  bought  my  land.  I  have 
not  sold  land.  I  have  not  signed  treaty.  I  hear  you  are  servant  of  Great  Spirit, 
and  you  pity  Indian.  Will  you  help  mef"  I  traced  out  the  story,  and  I  found  he 
had  told  the  truth ;  and  I  asked  him  to  go  to  Washington,  and  I  promised  I  would 
help  him.  I  went  to  Washington  full  of  enthusiasm  then,  and  I  worked  for  weeks; 
and  the  authorities  at  Washington  very  coolly  told  me,  ''We  have  made  that  treaty, 
and  we  shall  enforce  it."  I  am  afraid  I  became  angry,  but  it  was  the  kind  of  right- 
eous anger  of  which  Saint  Paul  spoke.  I  went  into  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  I  said: 
"  Sir,  I  came  here  to  tell  yon  a  story  which,  if  heeded,  would  save  that  northern 
frontier  from  an  Indian  massacre — we  have  had  one  on  the  western  border — but  I 
have  made  up  my  mind,  if  I  had  whistled  against  the  north  wind,  I  should  have 
done  as  much  good.  I  am  going  home,  and  3^ou  will  hear  from  me  through  the  public 
press."  The  officer  said  to  me,  "  You  have  said  a  great  many  hard  tmngs  against 
this  Borean."  I  replied:  "Yes;  and  I  have  always  said  them  over  my  own  signa- 
ture; and  I  never  made  a  statement  that  I  have  not  the  proof  which  I  can  produce 
in  any  court  of  justice.  And  I  will  tell  you  something  else.  The  darkest  transac- 
tions of  personal  dishonesty  I  have  never  alluded  to.    Some  day  I  may." 

The  next  day  the  officials  asked,  "  What  is  it  Bishop  Whipple  wants  f  If  he  wants 
money  for  schools  we  are  ready  to  help  him."  And  tney  replied,  "You  don't  know 
Bishop  Whipple.  If  he  makes  a  statement  you  may  be  sure  ue  has  proof  behind  hinu 
The  only  thing  he  wants  is  justice  for  those  Indians,  and  some  day  he  will  have  it." 
And  thev  sent  for  the  Indians  and  made  a  treaty. 

That  Indian  from  pure  gratitude  came  to  see  me  three  times,  a  journey  of  more 
than  300  miles,  on  foot,  and  he  said,  "  My  friend,  I  want  yon  to  give  me  a  missionary." 
I  said,  "You  have  a  missionary  there.  I  can't  send  another."  "  Well,"  he  said,  " I 
want  one  of  your  kind ;  for  I  know  your  kind.  We  know  your  love,  and  we  want 
that  kind  of  a  missionary."  I  sat  down  and  wrote  to  Dr.  Strieby  and  said,  "  I  will 
never  present  a  divided  Christianity  to  those  heathen  folk,  but  1  ask  your  permission 
to  plant  a  mission  there;"  and  Dr.  Strieby  wrote  back,  "I  think  the  wisest  thing  for 
us  to  do  is  to  withdraw,  and  leave  the  field  to  you." 

So  we  established  a  mission  there;  and  when  we  came  to  consider  what  we  should 
eall  it,  I  asked  my  superintendent  whom  I  had  known  from  a  boy  what  it  would  bet- 
ter be,  and  he  replied,  "You  know  these  men  are  awfully  degraded,  and  in  the  book 
of  Revelations  it  sneaks  in  one  place  of  my  servant  Antipas,  '  where  Satan  dwelleth,' 
and  I  think  we  haa  better  call  it  the  Mission  of  St.  Antipas."    And  so  we  did. 

That  mission  has  been  there  more  than  twenty  years,  and  there  are  to-day  more 
Chriatians  in  that  village  than  there  are  in  any  settlement  or  any  village  or  any  city 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota  in  proportion  to  the  population.    That  is  not  failure. 

Aa  we  look  back  upon  the  past,  there  have  always  been  gleams  of  light.  Some- 
times they  were  so  snght  that  perhaps  you  would  not  have  thought  much  of  them ; 
bat  if  you  had  been  walking  on  your  heart  they  would  have  been  like  the  voice  of 
God. 
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'  An  Indian  came  to  my  house  one  day,  and  when  I  opened  the  door  he  knelt  at 
my  knee.  I  said,  '*  Don't  kneel."  He  replied,  **  I  do  not  kneel  to  worship  you.  I 
kneel  because  my  heart  is  warm  to  the  man  who  has  loying  pity  for  mv  people.  I 
am  a  wild  man,  but  I  never  look  into  the  faces  of  my  children  that  my  neart  is  not 
sick.  My  fathers  told  that  there  was  a  Great  Spirit,  and  I  have  often  tried  to  talk 
to  him;  but  I  never  heard  any  voice.^  He  looked  up  and  said,  "  Yon  do  not  know 
what  I  mean.  You  never  stood  in  the  dark,  and  could  not  reach  hold  of  anything. 
One  day  an  Indian  came  to  my  wigwam,  and  he  told  me  a  wonderful  story  that  you 
had  told  at  Red  Lake  about  uie  son  of  the  Great  Spirit;  and  I  said,  I  must  hear  that 
story,  and  I  have  walked  more  than  a  hundred  miles.  Oh,  will  you  tell  me  that 
■tory  f  Surely  the  Great  Spirit  will  not  let  me  die  till  I  have  heard  it."  And  the 
man  did  hear  the  story;  and  then  he  looked np  and  said,  "It  is  not  dark  now. 
My  heart  is  laughing  all  the  while." 

Now,  there  was  another  thing.  Our  Heavenly  Father  had  so  ordered  it,  bocanse  I 
was  being  educated  as  well  as  the  Indian,  that  help  came  in  his  providence  from  a 
most  uuezpected  source.  I  received  a  message  that  there  was  not  enough  food  on 
the  White  Earth  Reservation.  It  was  before  the  bulk  of  the  Indians  had  been 
removed,  and  the  crops,  owing  to  the  grasshoppers,  had  been  lost.  I  borrowed  $500 
worth  of  flour  and  sent  it  out.  And  some  kind  friend  told  of  it,  and  I  received  a 
letter  from  Friends  in  Pennsylvania,  who  sent  me  $2,000  to  take  care  of  those  Indians. 
That  was  the  love  of  Christ.  I  suppose  it  was  out  from  that  kindly  feeling  I  had  the 
honor  of  being,  perhaps,  the  only  bishop  in  Christendom  ever  invited  to  address  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the  orthodox  branch,  and  also  the  Friends  of  the 
Hicksite  branon  of  Quakers.  One  of  these  Friends  I  must  mention,  for  those  who 
are  a  stranger  to  Mr.  Stewart  Brown.  He  sent  me  $1,000,  which  bought  the  first 
house  which  the  Olibways  had  ever  received;  and  the  vast  herd  of  cattle  that 
belongs  to  them  to-day  is  in  part  due  to  the  generosity  of  that  noble  man. 

The  problem  has  not  yet  been  solved.  The  wanderers  have  not  all  been  brought 
home.  Here  let  me  tell  you  an  incident  that  happened  a  few  years  ago.  We  were 
beset  constantly  by  a  complication  of  anxieties.  Some  of  our  Indians  had  been  led 
astray.  It  was  saa  almost  to  heartbreaking.  I  met  my  superintendent,  whom  I 
always  called  Joseph,  and  we  talked  it  over  very  sadly.  Then  I  burst  out  laughing. 
He  said,  **  What  are  you  laughing  atf "  and  I  replied,  ''To  think  that  you  and  I  are 
such  fools.  Why,  the  devil  has  had  possession  of  these  people  for  centuries,  and  we 
think  he  is  going  to  give  up  without  a  fight.  I  think  we  had  better  begin  to  fight 
again."    And  we  did. 

I  visited  the  White  Earth  Reservation  recently.  At  my  first  visit,  years  ago,  I 
met  blanketed,  painted  savages.  The  last  time  I  was  there  I  had  550  IndiaDS  join 
with  me  in  public  worship,  and  after  I  was  there  some  considerable  time  I  did  not 
see  a  single  Indian  with  a  painted  face  nor  one  who  wore  a  blanket. 

Yon  heard  my  dear  friend,  Miss  Carter,  tell  you  about  the  lace  workers.  It  is 
ever  blessed  to  ^ve  employment,  but  she  gives  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  I  was 
one  day  sitting  in  the  doctor's  house  when  an  Indian  woman,  now  one  of  Miss  Car- 
ter's best  lace  workers,  came  into  the  room,  and  the  tears  began  to  run  down  her 
cheeks;  and  when  we  talked  with  her  she  said,  '^I  am  not  crying  because  I  am 
sorry,  but  because  I  am  thinking  how  dreadful  it  is  to  be  a  woman  where  they  have 
not  heard  of  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  how  good  my  husband  is  since  he  has 
known  of  it,  since  we  have  a  home."  Afterwards  she  said  to  Miss  Carter,  '*  I  notice 
you  wear  something  around  your  neck  that  is  white  and  looks  nice,  and  I  think  my 
husband  would  like  to  have  me  wear  one.  Wouldn't  you  tell  me  how  to  do  one?" 
So  very  womanly,  wasn't  itf  And  so  this  lace  making  has  brought  ideas  of  refine- 
ment connected  with  the  home  making.  I  do  not  depreciate  the  blessing  of  giving 
labor;  but  the  happiest  face  I  have  ever  looked  into  was  a  little  deformed  Indian 
girl,  a  full-blood.  When  I  came  to  her  log  house  she  came  rushing  out  to  me  with 
a  little  specimen  of  lace  work  in  her  hand,  aud  cried,  **  I  made  it!  I  made  it!"  and 
held  it  against  her  heart.  Then  she  showed  mo  in  delight  a  little  piece  of  money 
which  she  had  earned  by  making  lace,  and  I  saw  the  feeling  of  independence  that 
was  coming  to  the  dear  child.  There  is  no  rivalry  in  such  work,  save  only  the 
rivalry  as  to  who  shall  do  the  Master's  work  best. 

Had  I  time  I  should  like  to  tell  you  something  about  a  body  of  Indians,  one  of 
them  the  truest  hero  that  I  ever  knew — a  man  that,  during  all  the  horrors  of  that 
Sioux  outbreak,  stood  like  a  wall  of  fire  to  protect  helpless  womanhood.  When  the 
leader  came  back  from  that  outbreak  he  would  tell  me  what  they  had  done,  and  all 
that  they  proposed  to  do;  and  once  he  said,  "We  are  going  to  join  with  the  Cana- 
dians, and  they  will  help  us ;  and  we  will  drive  out  all  those  Yankees,  and  get  back 
our  own  land."  And  when  this  brave  man  said,  "Why  don't  you  tell  tliem  the 
truth?  Why  don't  you  tell  them  that  those  Indians  in  Canada  are  ruled  by  a  squaw, 
and  that  she  would  not  touch  with  her  little  finger  one  of  their  bloody  hands?" 
Then  they  shouted,  "Shoot  him, shoot  him!"  And  he  opened  his  coat,  and  said, 
'You  may  shoot  me,  but  you  can  not  keep  me  from  telling  you  the  truth." 
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Now,  this  great  Government  took  care  of  the  hostile  Indians;  and  they  are  draw- 
ing rations  to-dav.  Bat  these  other  Indians  have  heen  left  penniless.  Out  of  my 
meager  salary  I  boneht  from  ten  to  twenty  aores  apiece  for  a  few  of  them.  By  a 
strange  providence  uieir  crops  have  failed,  and  we  do  not  know  how  they  will  go 
through  the  winter.  I  trust  tne  hearts  of  Clhristian  people  will  be  touched  by  them, 
and  that  the  time  is  fast  coming  when  men  that  deserve  protection  shall  be  protected 
by  the  United  States  Government. 

There  are  a  few  things  that  I  wish  to  say  with  reference  to  the  problem  of  the 
future.  I  can  not  tell  yon  how  my  heart  tmrobbed  and  my  eyes  were  blinded  with 
tears  as  I  heard  that  good  su^ermtendent  tell  of  his  plans  for  Indian  schools.  I 
agree  with  all  that  has  been  said,  that  the  Government  ouffht  as  early  as  possible  to 
have  the  entire  care  of  the  education  of  the  Indians;  and  I  want  to  say  to  this  con- 
ference, festina  lente— make  haste  slowly.  The  time  has  not  come  that  you  can  dis- 
pense with  such  work  as  has  been  done  by  my  good  friend  Captain  Pratt  or  by  the 
Hampton  School;  but  there  is  one  thing  that  ought  to  be  done  at  once,  and  that  is 
that  there  should  be  no  contract  schools  on  the  Indian  reservations.  Whenever 
you  give  a  contract  to  the  members  of  anv  religious  body  for  a  contract  school  on 
the  reservationi  you  have  so  far  united  church  and  state,  and  are  teaching  these 
Indians  that  these  are  the  only  men  who  have  influence  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
emment.  

Now.  another  tbinz.  When  the  Gk>vemment  school  at  the  agency  has  received  all 
the  Indian  children  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  care  for,  there  is  a  large  number 
of  Indians  unprovided  for;  and  the  effect  of  the  severally  act  is  to  scatter  them  more 
widelv.  And  therefore  I  insist  that  one  of  the  first  things  for  the  Government  to 
do  is  to  incorporate  a  district-school  system  for  the  Indians  that  are  remote  from  an 
agency.  I  tried  to  have  the  Government  establish  some  sach  schools,  but  they  had 
no  money  for  the  purpose ;  but  we  have  three  most  successful  bohools  of  that  char- 
acter, which  at  the  verv  earliest  moment  ought  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Government. 
We  give  the  Indian  children  a  lunch  at  noon  of  bread  and  butter :  and  these  little 
Indians,  poorly  clad,  come  in  all  weathers  three  and  four  miles  ratner  than  miss  the 
school. 

Another  thing.  I  agree  with  all  my  good  brother  Dr.  Abbott  has  said  of  the  need 
of  looking  forward  to  making  the  Indians  citizens.  But  we  have  had  some  experi- 
ence in  voting  in  Minnesota.  The  President  of  the  United  States  said  to  me,  ''Do 
you  think  that  the  making  of  the  Indians  voters  will  settle  the  Indian  problem? '' 
I  smiled,  but  said,  "We  have  tried  it  in  Minnesota."  ''Wh^,''  he  said,  "I  did  not 
know  it  had  ever  been  tried.''  In  Territorial  times  any  Indian  who  wore  civilized 
drees  was  entitled  to  vote.  We  had  a  close  election,  and  one  morning  we  found  the 
whole  tribe  had  been  run  through  one  pair  of  hickory  shirts  and  pantaloons  and 
TOted  between  sunrise  and  sunset.    So  you  see  how  that  can  be  worked. 

Another  thing.  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  permanency  in  the  office 
of  Hie  Indian  agent,  if  the  man  is  fitted  for  the  trust.  As  a  rule,  the  man  that  has 
never  looked  in  the  face  of  an  Indian,  when  he  goes  to  the  frontier,  can  tell  yon 
exactly  what  to  do  and  how  to  solve  the  Indian  problem.  After  he  has  been  there  a 
little  time  he  begins  to  learn  a  little  something;  but.  unfortunately,  under  our 
political  system,  the  very  moment  the  man  has  proved  nimself  fitted  for  the  trust, 
ne  is  removed,  and  even  the  Mohonk  Conference  has  not  been  able  to  keep  him  in  the 
place.  I  remember  when  nearly  1,500  citizens  of  the  neighboring  city,  under  the 
lead  of  a  man  whom  I  love  and  revere,  Herbert  Welsh,  asked  that  an  agent  should 
be  retained  who  was  doing  a  grand  work,  pitifully  failed.  That  political  power  is 
still  stronger  than  our  infiuence.    But,  thank  God,  the  day  is  coming  when  this 

Sroblem,  like  all  other  problems,  will  be  solved  by  the  law  of  love,  the  law  of  that 
[aster  who  said,  ''Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you.'' 
I  can  tell  you  that  there  are  single  Indian  men  and  women  whose  lives  would  repay 
me  for  all  the  work  that  I  have  ever  done  for  them.  At  my  last  visitation  I  asked  the 
superintendent  of  oar  mission  to  go  over  the  names  of  the  women,  and  tell  me  about 
the  Christian  character  and  purity  of  those  Indian  women.  Ana  he  said.  "I  thank 
God  I  can  tell  you,  bishop,  that  I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  women  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota  who  are  living  purer  and  holier  lives  than  these  Indian  women."  I  have 
no  doubt  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  we  shall  come  to  a  good  many  hard  places. 
There  will  always  be  hard  problems  to  solve.  But  I  have  never  had  my  heart  so  sore 
as  when  I  listened  to  the  story  of  my  good  friend  Senator  Dawes.  It  is  enough  to 
make  an  American  hang  his  head  in  shame.  But  all  these  things  must  be  settled  by  the 
law  of  Christ.  We  must  not  fear  as  to  the  final  result.  When  God  is  with  us  we 
may  never  be  afraid. 

As  for  myself,  I  am  an  old  man  now,  and  home  is  near;  but  one  of  the  hopes  that 
beckon  me  on  is  that  among  those  waiting  over  yonder  there  are  many  that  you 
Christian  helpers  have  permitted  us  to  lift  out  of  darkness  and  despair  into  the  light 
and  the  liberty  of  children  of  God ;  and  when  I  lie  in  my  narrow  bed  I  would  rather 
hAve  one  of  those  poor  red  men  drop  a  tear  on  my  grave,  and  say,  "He  who  sleeps 
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here  would  have  helped  me  if  he  oonld,"  than  to  have  the  proadeet  monument  ever 
built  for  any  man  who  died  of  the  world's  aurfeit. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  title,  and  referred  to  the  pnblicatiou  committee 
for  printing: 

THB  EFFECT  OF  EDUCATION  ON  THE  INDIAN. 
[By  Frederick  Treon,  H.  D.,  Craoo  Creek,  8.  Dftk.] 

The  education  of  the  Indians  of  our  country  has  received  within  the  past  few 
years  much  attention.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  appropriations  made 
by  Congress  each  year,  until  they  have  grown  from  $20,000,  in  1877,  to  $2,243,497,  in 
1894,  for  educational  purposes  alone.  Tnese  enormous  amounts  have  met  with  much 
opposition  on  the  part  of  a  certain  class  who  have  steadfastly  maintained  that  it 
was  a  waste  of  money  to  attempt  to  educate  the  Indian.  But  there  has  certainly 
been  a  rapid  growth  during  the  past  three  years  in  favor  of  educating,  not  a  few, 
but  all  of  the  Indian  youths,  and  to  do  this  large  appropriations  are  required. 

I  wish  to  state  here  that  I  shall  endeavor  to  treat  this  subject  with  fairness,  and 
it  may  be  well  to  say  also  that  if  I  err  it  will  probably  be  on  the  side  of  education. 
In  other  words,  I  am  so  strongly  in  favor  of  education  that  I  may  be  influenced  by  my 
opinions  to  treat  with  liberality  some  things  that  may  appear  detrimental  t-o  health. 

If  education,  as  claimed  by  some,  is  the  cause  of  much  suffering  among  the  Indians, 
and  tends  to  the  ultimate  extermination  of  the  race,  then  it  would  appear  best  to 
leave  them  alone  in  their  wild  untutored  condition.  But  is  this  true  f  To  Christian- 
ize is  to  enlighten,  and  is  not  that  to  educate  f 

It  is  un£air  to  suppose  that  education  alone  is  responsible  for  the  present  statos  of 
the  Indian's  health,  and  particularly  is  the  idea  erroneous  that  he  is  more  liable  to 
disease  when  confined  under  proper  conditions  to  school  work  than  he  is  in  his  home. 
If  it  were  possible  for  the  Indian  to  ^o  back  to  his  primitive  habits  and  customs  or 
if  he  could  be  advanced  far  enough  m  civilization  to  overcome  his  present  harmful 
methods  of  living,  then  the  argument  might  have  a  basis.  Let  us  see  what  his  pres- 
ent habits  are;  and,  first,  let  us  look  into  his  home,  and  note  his  surroundings,  quot- 
ing from  my  article  (read  before  the  Dakota  Medical  Society,  June,  1889),  in  which  I 
state: 

"In  their  houses  we  find  but  little  or  no  ventilation;  the  family  cook,  eat,  and 
sleep  in  one  room.  In  this  room  are  orowded  a  half  dozen  or  more  men,  women,  and 
children.  Around  the  roomhan^s  plency  of  fresh  beef,  upon  which  the  flies  may 
light  and  deposit  their  quota  of  living  germs  to  be  taken  into  the  stomachs  of  these 

Seople.  Ton  will  also  find  in  this  iU- ventilated,  overcrowded,  filthy  room  a  half- 
ozen  or  more  dogs,  and  frequently  as  many  more  squealing  puppies,  with  their  eyes 
not  open.  Their  oeds  are  positively  too  filthy  to  describe,  usually  a  wooden  bed- 
stead with  too  scanty  bed  clothing,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  inmates  seldom 
remove  their  clothing  upon  going  to  bed,  and,  when  they  arise,  ablution  being 
rarely,  if  ever,  performed." 

Dr.  J.  B.  Qraham,  in  a  very  able  article  (read  before  the  Dakota  Medical  Society, 
June,  1889),  entitled  ''Scrofula  among  the  Sioux,"  say^s,  describing  their  homes: 

"A  log  cabin,  with  dirt  floor,  'which  is  plastered  till  almost  air-tight.  Light  is 
admitted  through  a  single  window,  without  any  ventilation  whatever.  These  houses 
are  kept  in  winter  at  a  temperature  from  80^  to  90^  F.,  and  inside  are  practically 
dry  at  all  times.  Exhalations  from  persons  and  dogs,  with  sputa  from  consumption 
and  pus  from  scrofulous  sores,  are  allowed  to  lodge  on  the  walls  and  dirt  floors. 
Thev  are  rapidly  dried  by  the  high  temperature,  and  suspended  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  rooms.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  these  houses  are  the  very  gravest  sources 
of  danger.  Veritable  culture  soils  and  hotbeds,  they  fumiah  th<^  beat  possible  con- 
ditions for  the  spread  of  tuberculosis,  when  the  bacilli  lodge  in  the  soil  prepared  for 
them  by  exposure,  under-feeding,  and  malnutrition.  Not  only  is  death  lurking  in 
the  air  of  th<!8e  places,  but  as  the  raw  beef,  sliced,  is  hung  there  to  dry  in  winter, 
tubercle  bacilli,  or  spores,  may  lodge  on  the  beef,  and,  as  this  is  often  eaten  raw, 
another  most  formidable  source  of  danger  to  others  and  of  self-infection  presents 
itself." 

Dr.  A.  B.  Holder,  in  an  article,  '*'  Diseases  among  the  Indians^"  published  in  the 
Medical  Record  for  August,  1892,  says : 

"Forty  houses  built  for  Indians  of  this  (the  Crow)  reservation  by  Government 
contract  are  each  a  single  room,  16  by  18  by  8  feet,  with  double,  dirt-filled  walls, 
dirt  roof,  one  door,  and  one  window  of  a  single  fixed  sa«h.  The  conditions  within 
in  winter  is  well  described  by  Dr.  N.  McKay  Douglass,  of  the  Santee  Agency,  Nebr. 
(1887) :  '  Visits  to  their  domicile  at  this  time  of  tiie  year  impress  me  deeply.  Mer- 
cury is  below  zero,  wind  blowing  a  gale,  snow  drifting  high,  when  I  knocked  at  the 
door  for  admission.  In  a  tieht  little  Government  house  I  find  all  the  cats,  do^, 
babies,  and  other  members  oi  several  families  congregated  and  unengaged,  save  in 
moking,  talking,   and  sleeping.    Dogs  fare  equiJly  with  the  human  ooonpants. 
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TIm  windows  are  olosed,  and  these  people  and  animals  are  breathing  in  an  atmos- 
phere which  has  been  polluted  by  exhalations  from  disintegration  Inng  tissue  and 
the  emanations  from  open  sores.  Find  such  houses  occupied  by  fifteen  or  twenty 
persons,  and  heated  by  two  stoves,  the  smoke  exit  being  a  tight  fine;  open  fireplaces^ 
of  such  yalue  in  ventilation  of  small  houses,  being  unknown."' 

The  Indian  is  no  longer  an  independent  being.  He  is,  in  fact,  most  dependent, 
and  the  greatest  impoiianoe  for  the  Government  is  how  to  elevate  him  out  of  his 
physical  and  moral  degradation,  and  place  him  upon  an  equal  footing  witJi  his 
white  brethren.  I  maintain  that  the  day  is  near  when  an  indulgent  people  will 
demand  that  Congress  stop  these  enormous  appropriations.  To  foster  idleness  is 
certainly  unwarranted  and  unjust  to  the  Indians.  It  is  encouraging  them  to  con- 
tinue living  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  killing  them  off  by  rapid  degrees,  lliey  can 
not,  however,  be  forced  all  at  once  out  of  this  deplorable  state. 

Having  described  the  conditions  of  the  Indians  and  shown  their  home  surround- 
ings, wiiD.  liability  to  disease,  let  us  see  what  the  etifect  of  education  is  upon  them. 
To  do  this  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  do  more  than  examine  the  records  for 
six  years,  or  during  the  time  I  served  as  agency  physician  at  Crow  Creek  Agency, 
8.  Dak.,  where  I  was  stationed  the  greater  part  of  the  time  from  1886  to  1892.  Not 
a  death  occurred  in  the  school  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  school  was  visited 
by  a  number  of  epidemics,  among  them  malignant  measles,  pneumonia,  influenza, 
whooping  cough,  and  a  few  cases  of  scarlet  lever.  During  that  period  6  children 
died  after  leaving  the  school,  all  from  tuberculosis.  At  the  Grace  mission  school 
there  has  not  been  a  death.  At  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  school,  aJso  located 
upon  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation,  where  over  100  children  have  been  almost  con- 
atontly  in  attendance,  only  3  have  died,  and  those  from,  complications  arising  from 
la  grippe.  At  the  Lower  Bruld  boarding  school,  with  which  I  had  somewhat  to  do, 
4  deattis  occurred  in  six  years.  How  does  this  compare  with  the  same  number  of 
cases  in  oamp  or  the  Indian's  home?  I  believe  that  tne  Crow  Creek  Reservation  will 
compare  fsvorably  with  other  reservations.  Let  us,  therefore,  see  what  the  mortality 
has  been  for  the  past  six  and  a  half  years.  1  find  the  sanitary  reports  show  814  deaths 
from  the  following  causes : 

Tuberculous  diseases 175 

Miasmatic  diseases 68 

Enthetic  diseases 2 

Liathetio 2 

Diseases  of  nervous  system ^ 14 

Diseases  of  organs  of  circulation 4 

Diseases  of  organs  of  respiration 20 

Diseases  of  or^^ans  of  digestion 6 

Diseases  of  nnnary  organs S 

Diseases  of  skin 1 

Obstetrical 2 

Suicides  and  violent  deaths 9 

Unknown  causes 8 

Total 314 

Compare  the  following:  In  1887  there  were  treated  195  cases  of  measles  in  camp, 
18  deaths,  or  1  death  in  every  15  cases,  occurring — a  mortality  of  nearly  7  per  cent. 
Dnrimr  the  same  period  there  were  130  cases  treated  in  the  schools;  deaths,  none. 
In  I8w  and  1890  there  was  an  epidemic  of  influenza.  There  were  treated  in  round 
numbers,  in  camp,  124  cases,  with  12  deatbs,  or  a  mortality  of  nearly  10  per  cent. 
There  were  73  cases  in  the  Crow  Creek  boarding  school;  no  deaths.  At  the  Roman 
Catholic  mission  there  were  100  cases  treated,  with  3  deaths — a  mortality  of  but  3 
peroent.  In  the  spring  of  1890  an  epidemic  of  whooping  cough  prevailed  in  camp; 
117  cases  were  treated,  with  17  deaths — a  mortality  of  about  14^  per  cent.  In  the 
schools  there  were  83  cases;  no  deaths.  During  the  year  1892  there  were  9  cases  of 
scarlet  fever  treated  in  the  schools;  no  deaths.  During  the  fall  of  1892  there  pre- 
vailed a  malignant  form  of  diarrhea  in  Indian  homes  on  the  Crow  Creek  Reserva- 
tion. In  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October  31  cases  were  treated,  among 
which  there  were  7  deaths;  while  in  the  schools,  where  there  were  135  children,  not 
a  single  esse  occurred. 

Another  gratifying  observation  is  that  five  years  ago  nearly  one-half  of  the  children 
enrolled  were  troubled  with  scrofulous  sores,  whereas  now  only  a  few  are  afflicted 
with  that  mahMly — a  fact  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  improved  diet  and  sanitary  surround- 
inn  of  the  school  over  that  of  the  home  life. 

^  a€kool  bwildingB. — This  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  must  necessa- 
rily exert  an  influence  upon  the  health  of  the  pupils.  Too  much  care  can  not  be 
exercised  in  selecting  the  site  for  school  buildings.    There  should  be  in  every  board- 
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ing  school  separate  apartments  for  the  children,  and  rooms  arranged  to  aoconuno- 
date  two  single  beds.  To  each  room  there  should  be  a  door  and  window,  the  door 
leading  into  a  large  hall,  boildings  Yentilated  with  globe  yentiiators.  The  danger 
of  infection  where  children  sleep  promiscuously  in  dormitories,  or  even  two  in  a  bed. 
must  be  apparent.  The  recitation  halls  should  have  high  oeilings,  be  lights  ana 
well  yentilated  with  proper  air  ducts  and  registers. 

In  every  Indian  school  there  should  be  properly  equipped  bathrooms,  a  well- 
appointed  gymnasium,  good  workshops;  and^  last,  there  should  be  a  well-fumlsbed 
kitchen,  with  a  well-lighted  dining  room.  In  addition  to  the  school  buildings 
proper  there  should  be  a  hospital,  to  which  children  can  be  removed  when  sick. 

Tne  buildings  used  by  the  Government  are  often  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  not  infire- 
quently  inadequate  for  the  number  they  are  required  to  accommodate.  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  often  children  are  ill  when  in  school  from  overcrowded  sleeping  rooms, 
bad  ventilation,  poor  diet,  and  a  lack  of  proper  drainage.  This  was  certainly  true  at 
San  Carlos,  Axiz.,  where  there  were  nearly  hfky  girls  crowded  into  a  miserable  one- 
story  dormitory  that  could  not  have  been  more  than  16  by  40,  with  a  ceiling  of  9 
feet.  I  have  gone  into  that  place  on  a  hot  night  in  June,  when,  I  am  sure,  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  could  not  have  smelled  fomer.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the 
conditions  at  that  school  are  now  very  much  improved  by  new  buildings. 

If  the  system  of  educating  the  Indian  youths  of  our  country  is  to  be  carried  out. 
successfully  by  the  Government,  proper  buildings  must  be  had.    It  is  not  right  to 
take  these  untutored  people,  frequently  unaccustomed  to  being  housed,  and  shut 
them  up  in  a  miserably  constructed  boarding-schooL    Hiey  not  only  break  down, 
but  the  system  under  such  conditions  becomes  a  failure. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that  they  have  better  accommodations  than  at  home.  In 
their  homes  they  have  perfect  freedom  of  mind  and  thought.  It  is  the  mental  strain 
that  tells  soonest  on  them.  Then,  too,  one  of  the  main  advantages  to  be  gained  in 
an  education  is  to  help  them  chanse  their  present  harmful  methods  of  living.  The 
school  should  be  a  model  home— In  other  words,  an  object  lesson  that  will  create 
within  them  a  desire  for  a  better  home  life.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered,  then, 
is  the  providing  of  suitable  buildings  for  this  great  work.  Before  1893  reservation 
boarding  schools  received  but  little  attention.  No  doubt  this  was  due  to  a  faulty 
law  which  limited  the  amount  for  buildings  for  boarding  schools  to  so  low  a  fig^p* 
as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  provide  adequate  buildings  for  the  work.  The 
present  administration  has  done  much  to  correct  this  error;  and  I  point  with  pride 
to  the  excellent  workmanship  and  modem  architecture  in  the  new,  durable,  and 
commodious  reservation  boarding  schools  which  have  been  and  are  now  being  con- 
structed under  the  excellent  management  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  of  to-day, 
and  let  no  one  suppose  that  this  is  a  waste  of  public  funds. 

The  Indian  youth,  when  brought  under  the  influence  of  schools,  undergoes  a  radi- 
cal change.  Much  of  the  sullen  diffidence  is  laid  aside  and  a  cheerful,  happy  dispo- 
sition soon  deyelops.  Up  to  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  they  learn  rapidly ;  and 
considering  that  tney  must  lay  aside  the  mother  tongue  and  acquire  the  use  of  a 
lan^aee  of  which  many  of  the  sounds  are  exceedingly  difficult  for  them  to  get,  par- 
ticularly the  palatals,  they  do  remarkably  weJl.  After  they  reach  that  age,  however, 
education  proves  a  task  and  they  soon  tire  or  fall  behind.  Whenever  an  Indian  is 
placed  in  a  position  where  he  must  think  for  himself  and  assume  mental  responsi- 
bility he  soon  sickens  and  breaks  down  under  the  strain.  Education,  for  this  reason, 
should  not  be  pushed  in  the  individual  too  fast,  and  the  greatest  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  the  plan  of  educating.  I  felt  obliged,  while  I  was  serving  as  aeency  physician, 
to  make  the  following  special  report  of  the  Crow  Creek  boarding  school: 

**  The  buildings,  I  am  now  convinced,  are  crowded  too. much  and  the  schoolroom 
work  overdone.  The  children  have  a  tired,  hag^eard  look.  The  hours  for  school- 
room exercises  have  been  increased  and  the  children  placed  under  a  high  mental 
tension  that  will  sooner  or  later  break  them  down  physically.  To  suppose  that  these 
children,  who  are  physically  weak  and  unaccustomed  to  mental  study  or  worry,  can 
stand  as  much  or  more  than  white  children,  is  too  serious  a  mistake  to  be  overlooked. 
Particularly  do  I  find  the  night  session,  as  it  is  now  conducted,  objectionable,  where 
the  same  exercises  are  held  for  three-qnarters  of  an  hour.  Little  children  not  yet 
six  years  old  are  under  the  trying  lamplight,  straining  their  weak  eyes,  and  so  over- 
come with  mental  fatigue  as  to  go  to  sleep  in  their  seats.     •    •    • 

"These  children  should  have  a  time  for  relaxation.  If  they  have  it  education  will 
prove  beneficial.  Without  it  they  will  surely  break  down,  and  the  system  of  edu- 
cating the  Indian  youths  of  our  country  prove  a  miserable  failure.  *  *  *  If  only 
the  larger  children  were  required  to  attend  nights  chool,  where  the  programme  was  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  remove  the  restraint  of  the  day's  exercises  and  made  attractive, 
relaxation  would  be  secured  and  good  result  from  the  same.  I  feel  confident,  if  this 
plan  was  pursued,  there  would  be  fewer  runaways,  the  school  materially  benefited, 
-as  well  as  a  preventative  for  sickness  established." 

Where  these  children  can  be  best  educated  and  with  the  least  detriment  to  health 
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haBf  I  fear,  not  always  entered  into  the  question.  When  I  entered  npon  my  dntiea 
as  agency  physician  in  1886,  nearly  the  first  thing  I  was  called  upon  to  do  was  to 
examine  some  children  for  the  Hampton  Institute.  Prior  to  that  time  I  think  it  was 
the  understanding  that  if  children  were  willing  to  go  that  settled  it.  I  found  it 
necessary  to  report  those  I  examined  unfit  to  ao.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gravatte,  who  was 
to  TeceiTc  the  children,  expressed  himself  well  satisfied,  and  did  not  take  them. 
After  that  I  refused  to  recommend  any  children  for  school  who  could  not  pass  a  sat- 
isfiMtory  physical  examination,  and  have  ever  adhered  to  it,  except  in  a  single  instance 
where  great  personal  influence  was  brought  to  bear  in  favor  of  allowing  a  returned 
student  to  go  back.  What  has  been  the  result f  The  death  rate  at  Hampton  has 
£sllenfirom  about  8  per  cent  in  1885  to  about  1  per  cent  for  the  year  18p2. 

It  must  he  remembered  that  the  change  in  climate,  when  taken  from  here  to 
Hampton,  Carlisle,  or  Philadelphia,  is  marked ;  and,  as  the  tendency  to  lung  trouble 
is  very  general  among  the  people,  it  is  clear  that  many  of  them  can  not  stand  the 
change.  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  Eastern  schools  should  be  a  reward  of 
merit  for  those  who  have  advanced  sufficiently  to  deserve  a  higher  education.  The 
becoming  accustomed  in  their  native  climate  to  school  and  school  work  is  certainly 
Tery  desirable  before  the  children  are  sent  East.  If  an  Indian  youth  has  passed 
through  the  reservation  school,  and  is  physically  able,  I  think  it  well  that  he  be 
given  a  higher  education.  I  am  clad  to  note  that  Hampton,  a  school  that  has 
nnqnestionably  done  a  eood  work,  IS  recoj^nizing  this  fact^  and  I  hope  the  day  is 
not  £sr  distant  when  all  Indian  pupils  in  Eastern  schools  will  be  scholars  who  have 
made  suitable  proficiency  in  reservation  schools,  and  who  have  earned  a  scholarship. 

I  have  endeavored  to  accumulate  statistics,  showing  the  effect  upon  the  health  of 
Indian  children,  with  death  rates,  at  the  different  Indian  schools ;  but  they  are  not 
so  tvH  nor  accurate  as  to  enable  me  to  make  a  safe  deduction. 

Out  of  77  children  sent  to  Hampton  from  Crow  Creek  Agency,  24  have  died,  10  at 
Hampton,  and  14  after  being  sent  home.  At  Carlisle  the  Commissioner's  report  shows 
that  firom  1886  to  1891,  with  an  average  enrolment  of  723  pupils,  the  death-rate  was 
77:  while  at  Crow  Creek  for  the  same  period  the  average  enrolment  was  86,  without 
a  death.  What  occasions  this  difference  in  mortality  f  I  answer,  the  cause  is  due  to 
several  things. 

First.  The  difference  in  locality. 

Second.  A  lack  of  careftilness  on  the  part  of  the  agency  physician  in  their  exam- 
inations. 

This  brings  to  mind  what  I  once  heard  of  an  agency  physician,  who,  when  asked 
to  examine  a  candidate,  said  to  the  child,  as  he  felt  his  pulse,  "  Let  me  see  your 
tongue/'  then  replied  he  guessed  it  was  all  right. 

l&ra*  The  indiscriminate  taking  of  children  who  have  never  been  in  school,  and 
eonfininff  them  to  the  schoolroom  in  a  climate  tliat  is  trying  to  their  constitution, 
forcing  uiem  to  give  up  their  homes  all  at  once,  naturally  causes  them  to  become 
despondent.  It  is  all  very  well  to  argue  that  they  are  better  off  and  more  comfort- 
able, but  those  things  do  not  make  an  Indian  child  happy.  A  home,  or  the  thought 
that  a  home  is  near  enough  to  be  visited,  even  though  it  be  a  miserable  Indian  tepee, 
is  still  home,  because  father  and  mother  are  there:  and  if  the  children  are  properly 
taught  on  the  reservation,  they  soon  begin  to  make  alterations  and  changes  in  the 
home  life,  so  gradually  that  the  influence  does  not  disturb  the  old,  yet  is  surely  felt 
and  observed.  On  the  other  hand,  children  that  are  taken  away  when  young,  and  kept 
until  they  have  entered  upon  manhood  and  womanhood,  come  back,  and  they  must 
and  do  come  back,  only  to  find  thin^  so  different  to  what  they  had  in  the  East  as 
to  render  them  utterly  wretched  ana  discontented;  and  any  attempt  at  a  radical 
change  in  their  old  homes  simply  meets  with  ridicule  from  the  parents  and  ultimate 
fsilnre.  As  a  result  they  too  often  strike  out  on  a  middle  course,  and  fall  into  vice 
and  crime.  But  this  does  not  signify  that  they  all  go  back,  or  that  Eastern  schools 
have  not  a  place  in  this  grand  work.  Indeed,  there  are  plenty  of  bright  students  from 
Carlisle  and  Hampton  on  the  reservations  to-day. 

In  concluding  this  article,  I  wish  to  say  that  all  Indian  children  of  school  ase 
should  be  required  to  pass  a  physical  examination,  and  all  who  are  able  should  be 
placed  in  school  as  early  as  five  years  of  age.  It  is  not  right  to  educate  a  few,  and 
neglect  the  many.  Accommodations  for  every  Indian  child  should  be  provided  on 
the  reservation  first,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  As  they  advance,  let  them  be 
transferred  to  higher  schools ;  and,  when  physically  able,  let  them  be  sent  East.  The 
solution  of  the  Indian  problem,  the  health  of  the  people,  and  the  future  prosperity 
of  ^e  race  all  depend  upon  the  education  of  the  rising  generation.  The  work  will 
not  be  accomplished  in  a  year,  or  in  any  given  number  of  years,  but  constant  perse- 
Terance  in  properly  constructed  and  well- lighted  buildings,  together  with  oareftilly 
selected  teachers,  who  are  adapted  to  this  peculiar  work,  will  do  much  toward  bring- 
ing about  the  desired  end. 

There  never  was  a  great  purpose  accomplished  that  was  not  driven  forward  by  the 
foress  represented  by  vim,  vigor,  and  enthusiasm;  and  we  place  in  this  line  the  edu« 
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cation  of  Indian  yonths.  Crow  Creek  was  perhaps  the  first  reservation  to  put  all 
children  of  school  age  into  schools.  Acting  npon  mles  published  by  the  Indian 
office,  I  examined  every  child  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18,  and  made  a  complete 
record  of  each  child,  its  physical  condition  when  examined,  and  where  sent  to  school, 
or,  if  not  able  to  attend  any  school,  the  fact  is  shown.  Jn  round  nambers  we  hare 
900  children  of  school  age.  Ont  of  that  nnmber,  279  are  in  school,  while  the  remain- 
der are  exempt  on  aecoont  of  physical  disability.  The  ohildren  are  all  doing  very 
good  work,  are  fairly  healthy,  and  the  plan  works  well. 

Mr.  Herbert  Welsh  said,  in  an  article  published  in  the  Church  Standard :  ^*  The  Gor- 
emmenVs  duty  in  the  oare  of  its  Indian  wards  is  first  to  provide  for  their  edndation, 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  term^^uoation  whioh  will  develop  them  morally, 
mentally,  and  physically,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the  hard,  practical  duties  and  trials  of 
lifo.  which  involve,  foremost  among  these,  self-support.^ 

The  sooner  all  Indian  children  are  placed  in  school,  the  sooner  will  the  Indians  be 
able  to  rid  themselves  of  muoh  sickness,  and  the  sooner  will  the  solution  of  the 
Indian  problem  be  reached. 

A  pleasant  extract  from  a  letter  with  reference  to  the  admirable  work  d  Ifiss 
Cornelius  as  a  competent  nurse  was  read  by  President  Gates* 

Miss  Edna  Dean  Proctor  closed  the  session  by  repeating  the  followiag  lines: 

crriZEKsmp  iroB  th£  bsd  man. 

A  mighty  nation  we  hav«  bflllt 

or  many  a  race,  ramote  or  kin- 
Briton  and  TentoB,  Slav  and  Cell 

AU  Europe's  tHbea  are  wrought  tbeselaf 
Anil  Asia's  children^  Afric's  hordea, 

Millions  the  world  would  crush  or  flout* 
To  esoh  some  h^p  our  rule  affords} 

And  ataaU  we  bar  the  Bed  Man  oatt 

The  Bed  Man  was  the  primal  lord 

Of  our  magnlfloent  domain. 
And  craft  and  crime  and  wasting  sword 

Gained  us  the  streaai,  the  hill,  the  pli 
And  shall  we  still  add  wrong  to  wrong! 
Is  this  the  largess  of  the  strong— 
His  need  to  slight,  his  faith  to  aoubt» 
And  thus  to  bar  tne  Bed  Man  out, 

Thongh  weloomiikg  all  other  men! 
19  ay- !  let  us  nobly  build  him  in. 
Kof  rest  till  "  ward  "  and  "  alien"  wis 

The  rightfhl  name  of  Oitiaen  I 
Then  wifi  the  '*reaertratiou**  be 
Colnmbia's  breadth  A'om  sea  to  seai 
And  Sioux,  Apache,  and  Cheyenne 
Jierge  proudly  In  AJneiioan. 


THIRD  SESSION. 

Thubsdat  MoBNiNOy  Oofoter  IL 

The  eonferenoe  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock.    'Fr^jet  was  offered  by  Rot.  Dr. 

Behrends. 

The  following  oommunication  from  Rer.  £.  £.  Hale,  D.D.,  was  read  by  Bishop 
Whipple : 

**  1  have  had  an  interesting  correspondence  with  Mr.  GilfiUan,  who  is  a  friend  of 
Bishop  Whipple,  and  a  fellow-worker  with  him.  The  result  was  that  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  Massachusetts  Indian  language  of  John  Eliot's  Bible  is  not  near  so  dead  as 
has  been  thought: 

''Unfortunately,  the  translation  of  the  Teetament  made  sixty  years  ago  into 
the  Ojibway,  or  Chippewa  language  by  Mr.  Hall  was  spelled  with  the  French  use 
of  vowels,  while  Eliot's  was  with  the  English.  Where  Eliot  wrote  &  the  Hall 
Bible  writes  &,  and  where  Eliot  wrote  e  Hall  writes  i,  and  so  on.  Thoa  the  word  in 
Eliot,  wadtchn,  mountain,  is  in  Hall  uyjiui.  The  sounds  are  the  same,  but  the  look  is 
different. 

**  Miss  Webster,  of  the  college  at  Wellesley,  has  changed  the  TOwels  in  a  short 
passage  which  follows. 

**  If  yon  have  at  Mohonk  any  experts  who  know  the  language  of  the  Chippewaa 
or  other  Indian  tribes,  I  shall  be  much  pleased  if  you  will  show  them  Hiss  Webster's 
text,  and  see  if  they  can  make  ont  any  of  it. 

**  The  following  ore  the  passages : 
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«i  t 


Matthew  V. 


*'  *  1.  Nftnont  moooheqnshaoh  ogquodohuftu  wadohnat,  kah  na  matapit,  nkkod- 

ffietahta^neumoli  peyau6nak. 

*'  '2.  Kah  woshwunnm  wattoon,  ukkahkootomaaali  noowaa. 

"  '3.  Wann^num5og  kodtommunge  teahonoheg,  a  newutohe  wattaih^en  keBokque 

ketamoota  m6oiik. 

"  'Joshua  I. 

"  '5.  Matta  pish  howan  tapennmoo  neepaatm  nt  an4qaabean  ne  fohke  poman- 
taman:  neane  weetomogkup  Moses  ne  kittin  weetom  anun,  ^*  matta  kuppaus 
badtaawahanoo,  atuh  kutohqu  anunianoo. 

«  <6.  ^'  Mennhkesishy  kah  wunnewnttooantaish.  newntohe  pish  katohachanbena- 
nan  jengmissiminnnog,  wntoh  ahtoonk,  ohke  ne  ohadoheke  imogkap  wntooshifieonk 
nnttinnumanonaont. 

'*  'Webe  menuhkeish,  kah  moocheke  wnttooantash,  onk  woh  knkknhk  inneae 
nssenat,  neannag  wane  nanmatnonk  ne  Moses  nnttinneum,  anoonnkqneop  e  ahque 
qoshkehtash  en  nnninnohkoanit,  assuh  menadcheanit,  onk  w<Sh  koone  sdhkans 
attoh  aoan.' 

"I  sent  these  printed  specimens  to  several  gentlemen  in  t^e  Northwest,  where 
the  Ojibway  language  is  in  daily  nse.  I  sent  them  also  to  the  Mashpee  Indians  in 
sonthenn  Massachusetts,  and  to  the  devoted  missionaries  who  are  at  work  amon? 
the  Penobftcots  in  Maine.  From  the  passage  in  Joshna  which  had  no  leading  word 
which  should  recall  to  the  memory  of  a  reader  its  place  in  the  English  Bible,  Dr. 
O'Brien  of  the  Penobscot  missions  selected  the  words  fov  not,  who,  the  earth,  only, 
and  geuse  correctly. 

''All  of  my  correspondents  who  answered  my  letters  had  at  once  discovered  the 
word  wadtehu,  which  means  'mountain/  being  the  word  which  we  have  preserved  in 
Massachusetts  and  in  Wachusett.  This  gave  them  the  key  to  the  passage  from  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  with  this  assistance  they  worked  out  several  of  the  lead- 
ing words  in  the  first  three  verses  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew. 

''I  inclose  letters  from  Mr.  Oilflllan: 

White  Earth  Rbskrvation,  Minn.,  March  9, 1894. 

Having  now  a  little  time,  I  write  yon  more  fully  about  the  extracts  from  Eliot's 
Bible,  about  which  I  wrote  you  a  line  lately. 

The  first  means,  *'deeing  the  multitudes,  he  went  np  into  a  mountain,  and  when 
be  was  set  his  disciples  came  unto  him.'' 

In  the  first  word,  Nauont,  the  nau  is  the  wau  of  the  Ojibway,  or  Chippewa,  which 
means  seeing,  as  in  noaubuma,  ''he  has  seen."  There  is  a  slight  change,  as  you  will 
observe,  from  N  to  W. 

The  second  word  I  do  not  recognize.  We  ourselves  have  various  words  for  that, 
as  thronip.  multitudes,  crowds ;  and  it  may  be  they  have  used  one  that  has  fallen  into 
disuse  with  us. 

The  next  word,  ogqaodohuau,  means  "he  ascended  the  mountain."  In  nearly  the 
aame  form  it  is  in  use  among  the  Ojibways,  one  syllable  only  being  ellipsed  in  the 
printed  passage.  "  Mountain''  is  included  in  the  word,  in  the  chu.  The  au  at  the 
end  is  the  action  (or,  as  we  would  express  it  in  English,  he  made  the  ascent),  au 
marking  the  continued  action.     Ogquod  means  "  to  the  top  "  or  "  above." 

In  the  next  word,  wadohuut,  the  Ojibway  wadchUf  a  mountain,  is  most  plainly  con- 
tained, and  is  written  exactly  as  they  pronounce  it  to-day,  and  always  have. 

As  to  the  next  word,  kah  na  matapit,  it  is  exactly  "when  he  was  sot,"  or  "when  he 
had  sat  down." 

The  next  word  is  not  perfectly  clear,  but  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Ojibway 
kikinoamagun,  "disciple,"  or  "  scholar,"  which  I  have  no  doubt  it  is.  The  eue  in  it 
aeems  to  say  that  they  were  male  disciples,  from  enene,  "a  man/'  which,  I  think,  is 
included  in  the  word. 

llie  next  word,  oejfaiioiiii^',  has  in  the  foreground  the  pe,  signifying  "coming  to," 
or  "approaching,'' and  constantly  prefixed  in  Ojibway  to  verbs  to  impart  to  them  that 
meanmg,  as  apparently  here.  The  ya  is  the  Ojibway  ija  or  ioha,  "  to  go,"  and  with 
the  jps  means  "  approached,"  or  "came."  The  nuk  probably  expresses  the  iniu, 
"  they"  of  the  Ojibway.     ^'  They  (the  disciples)  came  to  him." 

The  next  verse  translated  means,  '*  When  he  opened  his  mouth,  he  taught  them, 
saying."  The  kah  is  a  prefix  to  the  verb,  the  same  that  appears  in  the  verse  before, 
and  means  "when  he  had  done  so  and  so ; "  that  is,  when  he  had  opened  his  mouth. 
This  is  expressed  in  the  idiom  of  the  Ojibwav,  anjd  is  set  down  in  the  printed  slip  as 
an  Ojibwav  would  say  it  if  he  were  describing  the  occurrence  to  a  friend.  It  is 
idiomaticallv  and  properly  expressed. 

The  Terb  tollowmg,  woshwunum,  is  not  recognizable  by  me.  It  must  have  become 
antiquated.  The  Ojibway  word  is  pakinan,  to  open.  The  next  word,  wutioon,  is 
"his  mouth,"  and  as  it  is  printed  conveys  to  the  ear  about  the  exact  sound  in  which 
the  Ojibway  speaks  it  to-aay.    They  pronounce  it  now  as  if  spelled  ottoon.    Anyone 
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ean  see  that  the  differenoe  between  o  and  tpti  is  ahnost  imperceptible,  when  they  aie 
placed  before  the  ttoon.  This  is  to  me  one  of  the  exact  correflXM>ndenceB  between  the 
two  languages  of  any  in  the  printed  slip  sent  me. 

The  next  word,  ukkuhkootomauuh,  answers  to  the  Ojibway  Wdnoumea^  ''he 
teaches,"  to  which  it  has  a  strong  resemblance.  The  next  word,  moowati,  is  ''say- 
ing," and  is  the  same  as  the  Ojibway  word  ewan,  **  he  says,''  a  wpra  in  very  common 
nse,  and  is,  to  me,  evidently  the  same  word. 

The  third  verse  translated  means  **  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  The  first  word,  irunn^mim,  is  tne  same  as  the  Ojibway  ojummi, 
which  joined  with  the  terminal  syllables  means  ''Joy,"  hence  "blessed."  It  is  a 
word  in  very  constant  nse  by  the  OJibways  to-day;  and  with  them,  as  in  the  printed 
slip,  the  second  is  the  strongly  accented  syllable. 

The  next  word,  oogy  is  &e  Ojibway  ogo^  **iho$6,"  "Blessed  are  those  who  are 
poor,"  etc. 

The  next  word,  kodiummungey  is  the  Ojibway  kituiiagoHf  "he is  poor."  As  printed, 
it  has  very  much  the  sound  the  Ojibway  man  makes  when  speaking  of  somebody 
being  poor.    It  is  one  of  the  commonest  words  in  the  language. 

The  next  two  words,  ieahonchegj  are  really  one  word,  the  iSg  having  been  improp- 
erly detached  from  the  preceding  letters,  either  £rom  a  mistake  of  the  printer  or 
because  the  o  came  at  the  end  of  a  line,  and  so  the  Keg^  written  on  the  next  line,  was 
thought  to  be  a  separate  word.  Teahonoheg  means  "in  spirit."  The  OJibways  have 
exactly  the  same  word  for  spirit,  the  human  soul,  with  a  slight  reduplication  of  the 
syllable,  ohichag  or  cheg.  The  tedh  means  "in,"  and  in  the  Ojibway  imakf  meanins 
"there"  or  "in,"  the  last  syllable  being  the  same  as  in  the  printed  slip,  the  first 
changed. 

The  next  word,  a,  is  not  the  Oiibway  for  "for."  The  next  word.  nmouUike^  is,  I 
take  it,  the  Ojibway  iniUf  "  theirs."  It  contains  the  most  striking  ana  characteristic 
syllable  of  iniu  or  tnetr,  with  an  addition. 

The  next  word,  vmitailUeUf  answers  in  sound  very  closely  to  the  Ojibway  wettcU. 
with  an  addition  by  way  of  termination,  which  means  "it  is  their  property:"  thai 
is,  those  poor  in  spirit  "have  as  their  property,"  or  "possess,"  the  idngaom  of 
h^ven.  The  same  word  of  the  same  sound,  wettaiu  is  used  in  the  Ojibway  Testa- 
ment by  the  Ojibway  translator  in  this  very  place,  although  the  amanuensis  spelled 
it  a  little  differently. 

The  next  word,  ketukque,  is  one  of  the  most  unmistakable  OJibwav  words,  h99ukt 
or  keHkj  meaning  "sky  "or  "heaven."  The  que  is  a  connective,  and  Is  written  he  in 
Ojibway,  nearly  the  same  sound.  Ketasgoota  mdonk  I  take  to  be  the  Ojibway 
debendMsootcirif  inheritance.  The  m  in  the  end  of  the  word  signifies  in  Ojibway 
that  it  is  their  peculiar  possession.  The  termination  onk  signifies  at  or  to;  that  is^ 
the  place  whore  their  possession  is. 

Respectfully,  yours,  J.  A.  Gilfillan, 

Missionary  to  the  Chippewae, 


Whitb  Earth  Rkservation,  Minn.,  Jpril  6, 1894. 

I  write  to  correct  some  things  I  stated  in  my  last  letters  to  you,  said  correction 
being  occasioned  by  my  finding  your  favor  of  16th  June,  1891,  in  which  you  enclose 
some  sentences  fro  in  Eliot's  Bible,  the  first  three  being  the  first  three  verses  of  the 
fifth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  the  same  you  lately  sent  me,  and  the  others  the  remainder 
of  the  Beatitudes. 

On  looking  at  them,  I  see  that  the  kah  is  not  a  prefix  of  the  verb,  as  I  at  first  sup- 
posed, but  is  the  word  "  and."  We  have  it  now  nearly  the  same  in  Ojibway,  kahye, 
the  final  syllable  bein^  ellipsed  by  Eliot's  Indian  or  added  by  ours. 

The  second  correction  I  would  make  is  that,  in  verse  three,  the  og  is  not  a 
separate  word,  is  not ''  those,"  as  I  at  first  thought,  which  is  spelled  by  us  ogOy  but 
is  the  terminal  inflection  of  the  verbtrunnanum,  and  is  the  third  person  plural  indic- 
ative of  the  verb.  The  third  person  plural  is  formed  by  us  in  like  manner  by  adding 
the  syllable  0(7,  as  witness  inendumf  **  think,"  tiwii dumoi/,  "  they  think."  Seeing  it 
separated  from  the  wunndnnum  in  the  specimen  you  send  me  was  what  made  me  think 
at  first  it  was  the  pronoun  ogo. 

In  the  other  verses  of  the  Beatitudes  there  is  the  same  similarity  to  the  Ojibway 
as  in  the  three  verses  sent,  as  witness,  in  verse  five,  ohke,  the  same  as  our  ahkej 
"land,"  or  "the  earth,"  both  being  substantially  the  same  language,  and  the  con- 
struction of  both  and  tne  manner  of  inflection  very  much  alike. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  A.  OiLFILLAN. 

The  first  subject  assigned  for  the  morning  was,  "  Work  and  wages  for  Indians." 
Miss  Sibyl  Carter  was  invited  to  speak. 
Miss  Carter.  I  suppose  what  you  want  is  the  simple  story  of  what  I  am  doing  and. 
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kow  it  oommenced.  It  really  began  with  the  saying  of  an  Indian  woman  at  Wild 
Bioe  Beservation  in  Minnesota.  I  had  met  her  once  before,  four  years  previously. 
I  aalced  her  to  interpret  for  me  to  some  other  Indian  women  what  I  had  been  saying. 
I  had  been  to  China  and  Japan  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  I  said,  *^  Now,  what  have 
you  been  doing  since  I  was  heref^'  She  looked  sad  and  said,  '^  Nothing."  ''  What," 
I  said,  "nothinef"  To  think  of  four  years  of  doing  nothing  msule  me  tired.  She 
looked  as  if  I  did  not  sympathize  with  her.  ''Wliat  is  there  to  do  here  in  the 
woods  f"  Did  yon  ever  thinlc  of  thatf  I  am  sometimes  asked,  **  Do  not  the  Indians 
who  have  been  in  Eastern  schools  go  back  to  the  old  way  of  living  when  they  return  f" 
A  good  many  of  them  do.  Whyf  Because  they  can  not  help  it.  They  come  home 
with  ele^n  clothes,  and,  when  they  are  worn  out,  they  have  no  way  to  earn  more. 
What  would  yon  have  them  do— sit  down  on  the  ground  and  hopelessly  mourn f 
There  is  no  one  ^  give  them  any  work.  These  women  lived  46  miles  from  a  white 
house.  They  could  not  have  got  a  day's  work.  It  filled  me  with  thoughts  of  what 
I  could  do  to  g[ive  them  work.  The  only  manual  work  I  knew  was  lace  making.  I 
learned  it  to  give  work  to  an  English  woman  in  Chicago.  I  got  the  idea  of  teaching 
it  to  the  Indians  from  seeing  their  brown  sisters  in  Japan  make  lace.  As  I  watched 
their  brown  hands  flying  across  the  pillow,  I  noticed  that  it  was  the  same  kind  of 
lace  I  had  learned  to  make  years  before. 

Three  weeks  after  landing  I  was  at  White  Earth  on  the  reservation ;  and,  with  the 
permiflflion  of  Bishop  Whipple,  I  be^an  with  a  class  of  12  Indian  women  in  a  log 
honae.    They  had  not  the  slightest  idea  what  they  were  to  do.    lliey  only  knew  it 


something^  for  which  I  was  to  pay  wages.  Many  thought  I  was  foolish  to  under- 
take saeh  a  thing ;  but  I  knew  that  the  Indian  women  in  making  their  bead  work 
used  the  finest  thread  and  the  smallest  needles  that  are  made,  and  they  put  a  needle 
throufi^h  every  single  bead.  If  they  could  do  such  line  work  in  beads,  it  would  not 
be  more  trying  for  their  eyes  to  do  lacewnrk.  Indeed,  they  soon  found  that  the 
white  lace  was  not  so  trying  to  the  eyes  as  the  colored  beads  and  the  shimmer  of  the 
glass.  It  was  a  success  from  the  beginning.  My  12  women  all  learned  it.  Two 
white  teachers  wanted  to  learn;  but  both  failed,  while  not  one  of  the  12  Indian 
women  failed.  I  have  kept  them  working  ever  since.  One  of  them  who  makes 
beaatifhl  lace  is  60  years  old.  (Miss  Carter  here  exhibited  many  specimens  of  lace^ 
some  of  it  made  by  women  over  60. ) 

I  am  not  only  teaching  lace  making,  but  I  am  trying  to  sweeten  and  purify  the 
home,  and  get  it  ready  for  the  girls  who  come  back  from  the  Kniitern  schools.  I  recall 
one  girl  who  came  back  after  three  years  at  Carlisle,  a  very  nice  girl.  She  found  her 
mother  living  in  a  birch-bark  wigwam.  The  girl  ha<l  learned  dressmaking  and 
sewinff,  and  brought  back  her  trunk  of  good  clothes.  When  she  saw  the  home  (f) 
to  which  she  had  returned,  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  burst  into  tears. 
For  three  days  she  cried  all  the  time  that  she  was  not  asleep.  She  would  not  touch 
food.  The  mother  came  to  me,  and  said,  **I  very  unhappy.  White  people  come, 
aay»  yon  send  your  girl  to  school.  I  send  her.  She  stay  three  years,  long  time. 
My  heart  get  hungry  for  my  girl.    She  come  home.    She  throw  herself  down  on 


grbnnd,  and  cry  and  cry.    I  not  know  what  do." 
I  said,  "I  thin 


think  I  know  what  is  the  matter.  Tour  daughter  has  been  taught  to 
work  and  to  keep  everything  neat  and  clean.  Where  is  her  trunk  T"  **0h,"  she 
said,  ''she  feel  bad  about  trunk;  no  room  in  wigwam  for  trunk.  Trunk  outdoors  in 
rals.  Things  get  all  wet."  ^'All  that  girl  wants  is  work,"  I  said.  ''Send  her  to 
me  at  the  hospital."  And  she  did,  and  she  is  to-day  one  of  my  very  best  workers. 
I  was  happy  to  be  on  the  ground  to  take  that  girl  by  the  hand  and  give  her  employ- 
ment and  wages. 

Another  of  my  workers  is  a  little  hunchback  creature.  She  was  nothing  but  a 
filthy  bundle  of  rags  when  I  first  saw  her.  It  did  not  look  as  if  there  could  be  a 
soul  there.  I  asked  her  to  come  in  among  my  first  12  women.  They  all  thought 
I  was  wild.  This  (holding  up  a  beautiful  lace  handkerchief)  is  a  bit  of  work 
wrought  by  this  little  hunchbaek  girl,  whose  beaming  face  and  clothes  are  now 
spotlessly  clean.  I  wish  you  could  see  her  house,  clean  and  tidy,  and  all  through 
toe  influence  of  this  work. 

I  have  now  six  lace  schools,  and  we  are  making  a  great  deal  of  lace.  I  wished  to 
have  one  large  piece  made  that  I  might  show  what  they  could  do.  Mrs.  Pierimnt 
Morgan  gave  me  an  order  for  that  (a  large  ])iece  hanging  upon  the  wall),  for  which 
shejpaid  me  $200.    Eighteen  women  worked  upon  it  for  three  months. 

when  I  first  went  out  to  work  among  the  Indians  I  must  confess  I  did  not  love 
them.  I  was  sorry  for  them,  and  felt  that  the  work  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  I 
ought  to  do  it  because  I  saw  the  need.  To-day  I  can  freely  say  that  I  love  a  ^ood 
many  of  these  people  as  much  as  I  do  many  of  my  white  friends.  Old  Good  Thunder, 
for  instance,  is  a  Christian  gentleman  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  soles  of  his 
feet.    Dr.  Eastman  is  another. 

When  I  was  in  St.  Paul  I  met  with  an  accident,  aud  I  sent  for  Dr.  Eastman.  I 
believe  in  him,  for  he  is  a  gentleman  as  well  as  a  good  doctor.    He  helped  me,  too* 
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I  believe  that  we  mast  use  every  chance  to  give  these  people  work.  It  is  the  bee 
kind  of  help  for  them.  My  afifection  for  the  Indians  is  returned,  and  the  wome 
have  given  me  the  sweetest  little  Indian  name,  which,  translated,  is  the  "  Willing 
hearted  Woman/'  Certainly  my  heart  is  willing  to  make  them  happier  and  bettei 
if  I  can. 

The  work  is  spreading.  I  went  to  Red  Lake  by  invitation  of  an  Indian  woman 
She  told  me  a  pitiful  story.  She  had  tried  to  make  some  beadwork  and  sell  i1 
because  some  of  the  white  women  had  said  that  she  was  lazy.  So  she  made  thi 
beadwork,  and  brou|^ht  it  to  the  agent,  who  said,  ''I  don't  want  that  stuff,  it  is  s 
dirty  and  ugly.''  At  last  he  pi<'ked  out  a  few  pieces,  and  sent  them  to  St.  Paul.  B; 
andby  a  little  uiouey  came  back,  but  it  was  so  little  that  it  was  not  worth  while  t 
try  any  more.  "  We  hear,"  she  said,  "  that  you  have  got  teachers  down  at  Whit 
Earth.'  We  want  a  teacher  hera ''  I  could  not  stand  it,  and  I  promised  her  one 
The  next  morning  she  brought  me  a  beautiful  mat  made  from  rushes,  saying,  " 
bring  you  present.  I  am  not  lazy  woman.  I  make  you  mat  with  pretty  colors, 
put  it  at  your  feet  for  present.  I  want  you  to  put  it  m  your  room.  Every  time  yo 
look  down  at  it  you  say,  ^Indian  woman  wait  for  work.'''  I  got  a  teacher  for  tha 
place.     I  couldn't  help  it. 

Another  time  I  saw  a  woman  at  the  gate,  and  as  she  came  in  I  said,  ''What  do  yo 
wantf  She  began  to  speak  in  Ojibway,  and  I  took  her  to  an  interpreter.  Sh 
.  said:  ''I  live  by  the  Wild  Rice  River.  We  hear  about  your  paying  wages  dow 
here.  We  got  no  work.  They  gather  together,  ask  me  to  come  down  here,  as' 
you  to  give  us  teacher.  We  want  to  earn  some  money,  buy  some  food,  some  breaii 
You  help  us."  By  and  by  I  asked  her  how  she  came  down.  '*!  walked,"  she  said 
She  had  walked,  carrying  a  great,  fat  Indian  baby,  18  miles  through  the  sno^ 
to  beg  for  work.  I  gave  her  some  dinner,  and  she  went  to  see  onr  India 
deacon.  The  next  morning  I  sent  for  her,  supposing  she  was  still  there.  To  m; 
surprise,  I  found  she  had  gone  home  the  afternoon  before.  So  she  walked  36  mile 
that  day,  carrying  that  heavy  baby,  through  the  snow,  to  be^  for  work.  Do  yo 
wonder  that  I  got  a  teacher  for  that  place T  I  could  not  help  it.  I  could  not  resie 
it.  And  there  is  a  specimen  of  her  work  [exhibiting  a  piece  of  lac^ej.  Last  sprin 
her  husband  was  out  choppius  wood  and  was  killed.  Sne  dictated  a  lefter  to  me  i 
broken  English,  in  which  she  said:  ''God  did  take  my  husband.  I  got  fire  littl 
children.     You  give  nie  plenty  work,  I  take  care  of  them.    Not  forget,  give  m 

Elenty  of  work.'"    Not  a  word  of  begging,  not  a  word  of  asking  for  rations  or  fc 
elp,  only  "give  me  plenty  work."    Wasn't  it  brave t     Love  themt    Of  course 
love  them ;  I  can't  help  it. 

I  have  now  six  schools  and  the  hospital  to  care  for.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
Do  not  acme  of  you  feel  as  though  you  would  like  to  try  this  work  t  I  wish  some  on 
could  put  it  into  your  hearts  to  go  out  there  and  start  industries.  There  are  othe 
things  they  can  learn  besides  making  lace,  though  lace  making  has  a  wondeifull 
civilizing  eflect,  especially  in  effecting  cleanliness.  They  are  very  proud  of  bein 
able  to  kee]>  it  so  clean. 

Here  is  a  lace  handkerchief  which  was  sent  to  me  from  Athens,  Greece,  made  b 
the  women  there.  When  I  showed  it  to  my  women  they  were  silent.  **  Don't  yo 
like  it?"  1  asked.  ''Yes."  "Isn't  it  prettyf"  *'0h,  yes."  "What  do  you  thin 
of  it  tlienf  "  *'  Very  dirty,"  they  re])lied.     It  was  very  dirty. 

As  to  wliat  tliey  can  earn.  I  provide  the  mat^jrials,  because  I  want  to  encourag 
them.  When  they  work  constantly,  they  make  from  50  cents  to  a  dollar  a  da\ 
Some  of  this  lace  brings  $10  a  j^ard,  and  it  is  well  worth  it.  One  old  grandmother  i 
supporting  in  this  way  her  decrejiit  daughter  and  the  daughter's  four  or  tive  childrer 
They  never  mak(^  any  two  things  alike.  They  are  Japanese  in  that  respect.  1  hav 
tried  to  have  them  make  carpets  of  those  rushes,  but  they  will  not  make  two  piece 
alike. 

Question.  Who  makes  the  designs  for  the  lace? 

Miss  Cauteii.  I  generally  do.  Sometimes  the  Indian  women  design  them  then 
selves.  They  will  get  designs  from  carpets,  church  windows,  from  leaves  an 
flowers.     Many  times  they  take  a  geometrical  pattern  from  their  beadwork. 

Miss  Carter  here  exhibited  some  bead  napkin  rings  beautifully  made.  A  doze 
people  jrave  orders  for  them  at  25  cents  apiece. 

Mr.  Wklsh.  Couldn't  you  get4he  Indian  women  to  put  up  small  wild  frnitaf 

Miss  Caktkr,  Yes,  I  think  they  could  do  it.  The  wild  berries  are  most  deliciom 
If  some  lady  who  knows  how  to  make  jam  and  can  blueberries  and  cranberries,  whic 
grow  in  groat  abundance,  will  come  out  there  and  establish  that  industry,  I  will  giv 
her  a  home. 

Mr.  Hryax.  Couldn't  the  wild  rice  be  cultivated  and  sold  to  some  extent! 

Miss  ('auteu.  Yes,  1  think  so.     It  is  delicious. 

President  Gatks.  The  great  thing  is  to  awaken  a  sacred  discontent.  If  yonstax 
new  wants  on  their  ])art  they  will  make  new  endeavors. 

Captain  Tratt,  of  Carlisle, 'was  introduced. 
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Captain  Pbatt.  I  feel  lifted  up  by  what  I  have  heard  this  morning  from  Misa 
Cmrter  about  her  lace  making,  ami  my  good  friend  BiMhr>p  Whi])i»le'8  stories  of  his 
flzperiencefl.  But  there  are  other  picturoH  we  ought  to  look  nt.  Thene  Indian  p(*ople 
•re  not  all  lesthetic.  They  are  not  altogether  .syniputhetic.  There  is  much  hardness 
to  be  overcome,  and  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  hardness  overcome  as  we  have 
gone  on  in  the  conflict. 

In  1867,  when  I  received  my  appointment  to  the  Regular  Army,  I  felt  doubtful  as 
to  whether  I  could  fill  the  place.  The  Kccond  day  after  I  reported  to  my  company 
at  Fort  Gib8<m  1  was  placed  in  command  of  a  party  of  ncoutrt,  made  up  of  Indians 
whom  I  thought  I  had  been  sent  out  to  kill,  and  whh  ordered  to  take  them  and  escort 
the  general  to  another  post.  When  we  arrived  at  the  other  post  that  party  of  scouts 
was  sent  back,  and  I  waaput  in  charge  of  another  party  at  a  new  station.  A  few 
days  after  there  was  shooting  in  their  camp  under  the  hill.  1  ran  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  and  found  that  a  number  of  them  were  drunk,  and  were  shooting  at  each  other. 
I  took  three  soldiers  and  soon  captured  the  most  violent.    It  did  not  seem  best  to 

Eunish  all.  So  I  found  the  one  who  brought  the  whisky  into  their  camp  and  I  took 
im  to  the  guardhouse,  and  when  he  was  sober  put  him  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
where  all  could  see  him,  and  gave  him  a  stick  of  cord  woo<l  to  carry,  and  kept  him 
at  it  until  he  was  tired.  The  effect  was  excellent.  That  party  gave  me  no  more 
trouble  from  using  whiskv. 

Later  an  Indian  agent  located  five  whisky  ranches  on  his  reservation  just  south 
of  the  Kansas  line.  I  was  sent  with  20  uwu  to  capture  the  whisky  sellers  and  seize 
their  property.  It  was  in  February  and  14^  below  zero  when  we  started,  and  during 
the  five  days  we  were  out  the  temperature  ran  as  low  as  3(N  below  zero.  We 
arrciited  14  white  men,  destroyed  above  700  gallons  of  whiKky,  wine,  beer,  etc.,  and 
eaptured  quantities  of  ammunition  and  guns  and  a  great  many  horses,  mules,  buf- 
falo robes,  and  pelts.  Such  experiences  as  these  willgive  you  an  idea  of  what  the 
other  forces  have  had  t-o  contend  with.  Captain  Wothersjioon  and  General  Howard 
can  duplicate  these  experiences. 

At  Carlisle  I  am  in  correspondence  with  many  parts  of  the  field.  My  Indian 
students  are  always  writing  to  me,  and  in  that  way  I  get  an  inside  view  that  could 
be  gained  in  no  other  way. 

Judge  Strong  has  spoken  about  lands  in  severalty.  Lands  in  severalty  are  so 
arranged  that  Sie  Indians  do  not  liave  to  pay  taxes.  Many  think  that  is  right,  that 
they  ought  to  be  relieved  from  all  the  responsibility  possible.  Then  there  have 
been  some  remarks  about  leasing  the  lands  and  letting  the  Indians  sit  on  the  fence, 
and  have  the  white  men  do  the  work.  They  will  do  it  if  you  give  them  half  a 
ohanoe.  If  the  Indians  are  relieved  from  paying  taxes,  the' responsibility  of  sup- 
porting the  necessary  expenses  of  the  community  is  placed  upon  the  white  men. 
They  must  buildroads  and  schoolhouses  and  jails,  and  so  forth,  so  that  they  have 
to  do  double  duty.  The  result  is  that  lands  in  severalty  becomes  one  of  the  best 
schemes  that  could  be  thought  of  to  make  the  white  man  hate  the  Indian.  The 
white  man  goes  out  on  the  frontier,  takes  up  160  acres  of  land  to  make  a  home  for 
himself  and  family,  and  then  has  not  only  to  pay  his  own  taxes  but  his  neighbors', 
too;  and  consequently,  when  he  finds  the  hard  position  he  is  in,  he  will  do  all  he 
can  to  get  rid  of  such  a  neighbor.  And  so  would  yon  and  I.  The  white  man 
resorts  to  about  the  only  means  which  he  can  use  without  too  much  publicity.  He 
doses  the  Indian  with  whisky.  So  we  find  the  Indians  on  the  lands  in  severalty  res- 
ervations, lying  around  drunk  on  the  streets  of  the  neighboring  towns,  going  to 
pieces  and  becoming  good  for  nothing.  And  there  are  people  who  say  we  should 
not  t-ake  children  away  from  such  intluenees. 

One  of  my  good  teachers  out  on  a  Western  reservation,  looking  up  children,  says 
she  drove  by  a  beautiful  rise  of  ground  overlooking  the  river,  with  tr^es  ch»se  by, 
where  she  saw  the  evidences  of  a  large  camp.  She  said  to  the  Indian  who  was 
driTing  her,  "There  has  been  a  large  Indian  camp  here.''  *'  Yes,''  he  said.  "  A  man 
came  out  here  with  a  big  tent.  He  had  a  little  steam  engine.  He  set  up  something 
that  g^oes  round,  and  that  had  wooden  horses  and  elephants,  and  tigers;  and  his 
little  engine  made  it  go  round.  And  the  engine  whistled;  and  the  Indians  came 
and  camped  in  great  numbers,  and  they  roue  round  and  round.  And,  when  the 
white  man  went  away  he  carried  ofi'  .t{S,(kN)  or  $4,000."  The  devices  to  render  the 
Indians  idle  and  good  for  nothing  are  innumerable. 

The  Great  Being  who  gave  us  this  beautiful  world  made  man;  and,  as  the  crown- 
ing and  last  part  of  his  work,  he  put  him  over  all  that  he  had  made,  and  he 
announced  that  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  he  should  eat  bread.  The  moving  principle 
of  Carlisle  has  always  been  along  this  line.  Once,  when  Senator  Teller  was  present, 
one  of  my  boys  made  an  apt  quotation.  The  students  voluntarily  recite  verses  of 
Scripture  at  our  Sunday  evening  meetings;  and  this  boy  said,  ''If  a  man  won't 
worK,  he  shan't  eat."    That  is  the  spirit  of  the  Carlisle  school. 

I  believe  that  the  Almighty  intended  a  great  lesson  to  all  mankind  when  He  sent 
■o  many  different  races  of  people  into  these  United  States.    I  do  not  think  there  are 
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to  be  any  exceptions  in  tlie  brotherhood  of  man ;  and  He  will  send  ns  the  thtmders  of 
Sinai  and  the  earthquakes,  war,  and  pestilence  until  we  come  to  His  method  about  it. 
The  man  that  will  not  work  shall  not  eat.  We  are  told  that  we  are  all  created  of  one 
Hesh  and  blood,  and  that  we  are  all  brethren,  and  we  are  given  an  example  of  whal 
it  18  to  be  a  brother,  and  that  example  showed  us  by  example  and  taught  us  by  pre- 
cept how  to  be  a  brother.  He  went  about  with  His  modest  iishermen  disciples  every- 
where, and  associated  with  publicans  and  sinners,  whom  He  came  to  save.  Thank 
the  Lord  for  that.  That  helps  me,  because,  like  the  old  darky,  I  am  an  Episcopaiiaa 
in  one  particular  at  least ;  1  am  a  miserable  sinner,  always  doing  the  things  I  ought 
nut  to  do,  and  leaving  undone  the  things  that  I  ought  to  do.  The  Lord  washed  Hit 
disciples'  feet.  He  did  not  make  them  kiss  His  big  toe.  We  want  that  kind  of  a  Lord 
now,  and  every  lord  that  is  not  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  driven  out.  He  doe^  not 
belong  in  this  country,  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  forces.  (I  hope  yon  will  take  that 
down,  Mrs.  Barrows,  just  as  I  said  it,  for  I  want  to  be  held  to  account  for  it.  If  we 
have  to  fight,  I  want  it  to  be  out  in  the  open,  fair  and  square,  and  then  we  shall  know 
what  we  are  at.) 

We  should  in  the  first  place  realize  that  the  Indian  is  a  man  created  as  we  are,  and 
that  he  is  capable  of  doing  the  same  work  that  we  do.  When  I  look  at  the  Indians 
1  see  that  they  stand  erect.  When  I  talk  with  them  they  reason.  They  have  the 
same  body  that  I  have.  As  I  deal  with  them  I  realize  that  the  only  dffiTerenee 
between  us  is  a  difference  in  opportunities.  If  young  Indians  can  be  placed  where 
they  will  have  opportunities  and  somebody  to  instruct  them  they  can  make  lace  or 
they  can  do  anything  else;  and  all  this  continual  holding  them  back  and  letting 
them  wait,  as  though  they  were  cripples  and  incapable  of  development,  is  nonsense^ 
If  there  is  not  morality  it  can  be'  cultivated.  If  there  are  not  skill  and  industry 
they  can  be  acquired.  There  is  no  end  to  the  possibilities.  My  boys  have  gone  into 
the  football  craze  lately,  and  have  even  been  so  ambitious  as  to  make  arrangements 
to  play  with  several  prominent  college  teams;  and  I  am  sure  they  will  give  these 
teams  hard  contests.  It  does  not  make  any  difi'erence  what  the  line  of  efiTort  is, 
whether  it  is  holding  the  plow  or  learning  to  read  and  write,  making  lace  or  play- 
ing football.  Whatever  is  to  be  done  can  be  done  and  ought  to  be  done  now,  and 
there  should  be  no  closed  doors. 

I  can  imagine  all  Senator  Dawes  said  about  the  five  so-called  civilized  tribes,  for  I 
know  something  about  them  through  my  early  army  service  among  them;  and  he 
will  bear  me  witness  that  I  have  occasionally  mentioned  them  to  him  down  in  that 
den  he  used  to  have  in  the  Senate  end  of  the  Capitol,  where  we  used  to  talk  ovw 
the  Indian  question.  If,  then,  the  Indian  is  a  man,  if  he  only  lac^s  opi>ortnnity,  if 
he  can  be  developed  all  along  these  lines,  he  ought  to  be,  and  that  now.  1  woold 
give  every  Indian  all  the  land  he  is  entitled  to.  An  equal  division  is  to  me  the 
right  thing  to  do.  I  would  distribute  the  land,  and  let  them  sell,  rent,  or  lease  it, 
if  they  want  to,  so  that  they  would  have  personal  rights  and  personal  aoeoonta- 
bility,  which  is  the  only  basis  upon  which  to  build  successfully.  We  most  have  a 
base  to  build  on.  We  are  giving  them  a  false  basis  when  we  undertake  to  mi^e 
farmers  out  of  all  of  them  and  release  them  from  taxpaying.  In  our  nontaxpajf- 
ing  lands  in  severalty  we  have  simply  reduced  the  reservation.  They  are  still 
together,  and  the  missionaries  and  the  Indian  Department  seem  determined  not  to 
let  any  escape  from  the  tribes.  There  is  not  a  particle  more  cruelty  in  taking  a 
child  from  a  degraded  Indian  parent  than  there  is  in  taking  one  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  parent  of  Five  Points.  The  missionary  spirit  of  the  country  is  doing  that  all 
the  time,  and  calls  it  "  a  great  Christian  work.*^  It  claims,  and  I  admit,  that  it  is 
serving  the  Lord  to  take  the  children  from  the  parents  in  the  slums  of  a  great  city, 
and  send  them  out  West  to  grow  up  with  the  country,  to  become  governors,  bank 
presidents,  professors  in  colleges,  etc.,  as  their  reports  tell.  They  do  not  send  them 
oack  to  convert  their  parents — not  a  bit  of  it.  If  they  did  their  work  would  fail  Just 
as  much  as  we  fail  when  we  send  Indians  back  to  degraded  homes  and  inflaences. 

President  Gates.  I  think  that  is  clear  logic. 

Voice  from  the  audience.  Yes :  that  is  four-square. 

Captain  Pratt.  I  want  to  be  kind  to  them,  but  I  have  had  to  punish.  We  have 
had  hard  boys  at  Carlisle  who  had  to  be  straightened  out.  Boys  I  have  punished 
are  among  those  that  think  most  of  me  to-day.  They  are  among  those  that  write  to 
me  oftenest  and  remember  me  best. 

President  Gates  recalled  an  instance  when  Captain  Pratt  had  mentioned  to  him  a 
case  of  discipline  that  had  occurred  at  Carlisle.  He  said  he  had  never  known  a  man 
who  exercised  what  is  called  shrewd  common  sense,  combined  with  a  Christian, 
loving  spirit,  in  such  a  wav  as  Captain  Pratt  did  in  the  direction  of  punishments. 
"I  made  up  my  mind,"  said  President  Gates,  ''that  the  man  was  put  tnere  for  that 
special  work,  and  that  he  must  follow  his  own  ideals;  for  it  seemed  as  if  some  of  his 
punishments  were  absolutely  inspired. ''    , 

Captain  Pratt.  My  way  of  getting  the  Indians  to  work  would  be  simply  to  fbllow 
the  same  methods  we  do  with  all  others,  and  give  tiiem  work  where  the  work  ii^  not 
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to  try  farther  to  keep  them  together,  and  continne  thinkiog  we  are  somehow  going 
to  accomplish  great  things  by  continuing  the  tribes.  The  system  is  not  American. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  Christian.  I  do  not  believe  the  Lord  ever  intended  it  that  way. 
Let  OB  get  them  into  our  industries.  If  I  can  take  children  £rom  anv  tribe — and  if 
there  are  any  Indians  in  this  country  that  I  have  not  tried  I  will  take  hold  of 
them — and  send  them  in  considerable  numbers  into  our  communities,  and  they  by 
good  conduct  and  industry  win  a  welcome,  people  want  them,  and  the  Indians  learn 
to  want  to  be  there,  and  to  enjoy  their  new  life^  why  can  not  it  be  done  for  allf 
We  are  dealing  with  250,000  people,  that  is  all.  It  is  this  hesitancy,  this  hanging 
back  from  doing  the  right  and  proper  thing,  that  is  in  the  way.  We  can  put  our 
Indiana  into  all  the  lines  of  our  life  if  we  ourselves  only  conclude  to  do  that. 

Last  year  I  carried  from  here  down  to  Carlisle  Mr.  Wright,  the  Indian  minister, 
who  sang  and  spoke  to  our  convention.  He  talked  three  nights  to  our  students.  I 
have  not  heard  the  great  evangelists,  but  I  doubt  if  an^  man  can  get  closer  round 
the  hearts  of  people  than  Mr.  Wright.    Yet  he  is  an  Indian. 

If  there  is  tnat  nice  quality  in  Indians  which  enables  them  to  make  lace,  and  do 
all  these  other  things,  why  not  let  us  teach  them,  and  utilize  them,  and  end  this 
Indian  problem  at  once  f  I  do  not  believe  in  husbanding  their  so-called  property. 
I  do  not  feel  bad  because  somebody  once  bought  Manhattan  Island  for  $37.o0.  It 
was  all  it  was  worth  at  that  time.  It  was  worth  nothing  before  that.  There  was 
no  snch  thing  as  barter  and  sale  of  land.  The  Indians  moved  from  place  to  place, 
as  they  do  now.  Senator  Dawes  once  said  you  might  as  well  give  them  so  many 
beans  as  so  many  dollars;  and  that  is  true.  This  folly  is  fully  shown  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Osages  to-day.  In  1868,  when  we  bought  their  lands  and  started  a  great 
fund  for  them,  they  numbered  4,246.  Their  lands  brought  $9,000,000.  This  went 
into  the  Treasury,  and  interest  at  5  per  cent  was  paid  them  per  capita  semiannually. 
They  settled  down  on  a  tract  of  excellent  land  fifty  miles  square  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritorr.  This  land  the  white  people  constantly  covet.  The  Indians  hold  it  in  fee 
simple.  They  have  been  receiving  their  intercHt  money  ever  since,  and  they  do  not 
work.  They  hire  white  men  to  do  their  work.  They  get  to-day  about  $260  per 
capita  per  annum.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  receives  an  equal  share.  It  is 
paid  in  installments  every  three  months.  There  are  but  1,.500  left.  The  result  is  idle- 
ness, disease,  whisky,  and  every  destroying  influence  that  Anglo-Saxon  greed  and 
genius  can  think  of.  The  great  Catholic  Church  bus  had  its  grip  on  them,  and  has 
had  a  mission  among  them  for  many  years,  and  has  driven  out  the  other  churches; 
bat  it  has  not  saved  them.  Before  long  this  tribe  will  be  gone.  The  Chip]>ewa8  of 
Minnesota  have  a  treaty  which  will  produce  many  millions  of  dollars  for  their  use 
in  the  same  way;  and  the  result  will  be  just  as  disastrous. 

President  Gatks.  We  can  not  yet  move  the  Indian  Department  out  on  the  reser- 
vations. Captain  Pratt  maint-aios  that  the  time  to  help  the  Indian  and  make  a  man 
of  him  is  after  he  has  run  through  all  his  laud  and  money.  Then  we  may  have  a 
dumee  at  him.  There  are  others  who  do  not  feel  it  is  quite  the  fair  thing  not  to  give 
these  men  a  protected  chance  as  they  step  out  on  to  the  stage  of  life.  Weliave  here  in 
tills  conference  considered  some  such  question  as  this — from  the  funds  now  held  for 
the  Indians  can  not  provision  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  and  courts  of 
Justice,  and  the  building  of  roads.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  prevent  the  iniquity 
that  has  been  spoken  of.  Out  of  the  250,000  Indians,  less  than  58,000  receive  rations 
from  the  Grovemment.  About  three-quarters  of  the  Indians  are  now  self-supporting. 
Bliss  Sparhawk  has  a  plan  for  providing  the  Indians  with  industries.  She  wUl  now 
speak  to  us. 

Miss  Sparhawk.  When  we  hear  of  these  things  that  are  being  done,  and  see  these 
works,  our  hearts  bum  with  interest.  We  say,  this  is  a  great  deal;  but  what  can 
we  dof  The  Indian  has  been  barred  off  from  us  by  language,  by  habits,  and  by  dis- 
tftQce.  There  is  a  certain  class  who  are  no  longer  separated  from  us  by  language, 
who  have  been  trained  like  ourselves,  the  young  people  in  the  Indiau  schools.  I 
suppose  there  are  no  ohildren  on  the  face  of  the  earth  for  whom  there  is  no  thought 
of  bnilding  up  their  personal  future  except  the  Indian  children.  When  white 
ohildren  pass  from  school,  they  have  their  parents  or  friends,  and  the  surroundings 
of  industry.  They  have  every  incentive  to  work.  If  they  do  not  work  they  are 
looked  down  on.  We  see  the  danger  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
that  will  come  to  these  young  Indian  men  and  women  who  have  left  school.  Why 
not  put  them  at  work  f  There  is  intercourse  with  the  reservation,  and  there  are 
workers  on  the  reservation  and  workers  here. 

There  needs  to  be  some  organized  effort,  so  that  between  them  and  the  people  here 
who  are  willing  to  help  theie  shall  be  a  direct  channel  of  communication.  To  this 
end  there  has  beeu  formed  an  Indian  Industries  League.  Mr.  Smiley  is  one  vice- 
president,  and  Mr.  WelHh  another,  and  other  persons  whose  judgment  you  will 
value.  This  league  interferes  with  no  other  work.  It  helps  to  carry  on  all  other 
work.  The  object  of  the  league  is  to  open  individual  o))portunities  of  work,  to  take 
these  young  people  Just  at  a  time  when  they  go  home  from  school  with  all  their 
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aapiratioDB,  and  give  thera  somethiDg  to  do.  If  they  have  learned  hamem  or  shoe- 
making,  ho\f  are  they  to  carry  it  ont  They  can  not  build  factories,  for  they  have  no 
power.  Yet  they  have  learned  to  be  useful.  You  remember  when  all  the  country 
was  wondering  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  Apaches ;  and,  when  one  State  after 
another  had  no  room  for  them,  there  was  one  exception,  Pennsylvania.  Some  of  the 
people  in  Pennsylvania,  sending  to  Carlisle  for  help,  said:  ''We  have  heard  that  the 
ApHches  did  good  work ;  send  me  an  Apache/'  Now  there  is  a  difference  betweeB 
Indians  in  the  tribe  and  separate  Indians  after  they  have  been  well  trained.  If  we 
reiUly  want  to  do  any  work  for  the  Indians  while  the  laws  are  being  changed,  let  us 
take  that  Saxon  word  which  has  opened  more  doors  than  any  other,  and  be^n.  Will 
you  not  join  this  league,  and  interest  people  in  it  when  it  is  possible  f  If  it  is  poflsible 
to  give  employment  on  the  reservation,  that  is  part  of  the  league's  work,  to  build  np 
self-stipporfcing  industries  in  Indian  communities.  It  is  not  to  keep  them  all  Indian. 
This  is  a  cosmopolitan  age,  and  the  last  thing  we  shonld  do  is  to  build  np  a  fence 
round  them. 

Rev.  John  W.  Harding  was  introduced. 

Mr.  Harding.  The  Florida  Seminoles  are  a  part  of  the  Seminole  tribe  that  were 
not  removed  to  the  Indian  reservation.  They  hid  in  the  Florida  everglades,  and 
there  they  are  still.  It  is  difficult  to  take  their  census,  for  they  are  extremely  reti- 
cent. The  everglades  are  vast  areas  of  saw  grass,  interrupted  here  and  there  by  a 
timber  belt  and  occasional  islands  of  elevated  ground.  It  is  supposed  that  these 
Indians  number  about  800.  Colonel  Ingraham,  one  of  the  commissioners  recently 
appointed  by  the  Florida  legislature  to  investigate  their  condition,  went  across  the 
evergUides  f^om  Fort  Myers  on  the  west  coast  to  Miami  on  the  east  side,  and  became 
considerably  acquainted  with  their  condition.  He  found  it  quite  impossible  at 
present  to  make  any  allotments  of  land  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Government.  The 
old  Seminoles,  to  whom  the  young  people,  who  are  more  progressWe,  look  up  with 
respect,  have  the  entire  control,  and  they  are  exceedingly  shy  and  suspicions  of  the 
white  men.  • 

There  are  three  tribal  divisions  of  these  Indians,  although  they  all  unite  in  one 
nation  at  their  big  annual  corn  dance  in  July.  They  meet  to  revise  their  laws, 
execute  penalties,  and  elect  their  political  chief,  war  chief,  and  great  medicine  men, 
and  to  render  a  general  adjustment  of  their  affairs.  It  is  a  reunion  of  the  Cow 
Creek  Indians,  who  live  behind  Fort  Pierce,  near  St.  Lucia  River;  the  Big  Cypress 
Indians,  near  the  Callahoochie  River,  southeast  of  Fort  Myers,  and  the  Miamis,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  everglades,  near  Biscayne  Bay. 

Colonel  Ingraham,  on  his  way  to  Miami,  was  hailed  by  Billy  Harney,  a  wealthy  and 
notable  Indian,  always  frfendly  to  the  whites,  and  who  has  suffered  the  penalty  for 
it  in  former  years  of  having  his  nose  cut  off.  He  showed  his  good  will  by  inviting 
Colonel  Ingraham  to  stop  with  him  with  his  twenty  men.  He  found  Billy  Harney  in 
a  good  frame  house,  which  was  floored  with  beech  timber  and  wainscoted.  There 
were  g^od  beds  and  mattresses,  with  mosquito  bars.  Besides  all  sorts  of  cooking 
utensils,  he  had  a  sewing  machine  and  eight  Saratoga  trunks.  The  colonel  was  very 
well  entertained.  Billy  had  seven  well-mannered  children,  and  both  they  and  his 
wife  were  well  clad  in  civilized  fashion.  Billy  himself  was  very  handsomely  dressed 
with  finely  embroidered  moccasins  and  a  shirt  made  on  the  sewing  machine  by  his 
wife  and  daughters.  This  gives  an  idea  of  the  ci>'ilization  some  of  these  Indians 
have  attained.  Robert  Osceola,  grandson  of  the  famous  chief,  has  five  frame  bouses 
and  cultivated  lands  adjoining.  I  have  seen  these  Indians  at  Jupiter  Inlet  and  Lake 
Worth,  where  they  frequently  come  into  contact  with  very  finest  civilization.  They 
are  a  fine  race,  superior  to  Indians  in  general  both  in  physique  and  keen  intelligence. 
Surrounded  as  they  are  more  and  more  rapidly  by  civilized  environments  of  the 
hijp;he8t  order,  and  accessible  as  they  are,  they  ought  to  be  looked  after  speedily  and 
effectively.  Bishop  Gray,  of  southern  Florida,  has  special  charge  of  tiiem  now,  since 
the  Women^s  Indian  Association  has  made  over  its  mission  to  the  Episcopal  Church. 
They  have  no  legal  status  of  any  kind  either  before  the  State  or  the  United  States, 
being  considered  as  rebels  and  aliens. 

Question.  Is  slavery  still  continued  theref 

Dr.  Harding.  It  is  commonly  reported  that  there  are  probably  a  few  negroes  who 
have  been  held  as  slaves  since  the  Seminole  war,  and  know  nothing  as  yet  to  the 
contrary.  Many  negro  slaves  were  taken  from  the  east  coast  plantations  during  the 
Seminole  raids,  and  held  in  their  former  condition. 

Mrs.  QuiNTOK.  The  mission  to  the  Seminoles  of  Florida  was  opened  by  our  associa- 
tion in  June,  1891;  and  Dr.  Brecht  was  nominated  by  the  association  and  appointed 
by  the  Government  as  its  agent  and  industrial  teacher,  and  Mrs.  Brecht  was  our  mis- 
sionary till  we  transferred  the  mission  to  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Southern  Florida 
last  Christmas.  At  the  request  of  Bishop  Gray,  Mrs.  Brecht  still  continues  her  mis- 
sionary^ work ;  and  both  she  and  Dr.  Brecht  have  won  the  confidence  and  gratitude 
of  the  Indians.  There  are  few  ''Billy  Harneys''  among  them.  He  is  at  least  excep- 
tional, as  I  know  of  none  snoh  among  the  Seminoles,  where  our  own  work  ham  bean* 
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The  homes  there,  as  n  mlc,  are  roofs  on  four  posts,  without  any  walls  whut4.n-er. 
They  are  people  of  ability  and  of  natural  rcfnieiiiont,  and  they  are  not  idle.  They 
Bopport  themselves,  raising  rice,  preparing  alligator  skins  and  bird  plumes,  and 
selling  these.  The^  are  as  worthy,  I  think,  as  they  could  be  nuder  their  circum- 
stances. Two  stations  more  are  needed,  one  near  the  east  coast  and  one  nearer  the 
Unll^  to  meet  the  needs  of  all.  They  are  rea<ly  to  work,  and  we  have  much  hope  for 
their  future.  Our  association  bought  400  acres  of  land,  and  sold  80  of  them  to  the  (lov- 
emment;  and  on  these  Dr.  Brecht  put  up  buildings  and  did  preparatory  work.  This 
place  is  not  in  the  Everglades,  for  one  could  not  plant  a  mission  home  where  the 
land  overflows  with  winter  rains;  but  it  is  on  the  land  nearest  which  does  not  thus 
overflow.  We  also  built  a  lodge  at  the  edge  of  the  Everglades,  where,  for  weeks 
together  during  the  dry  season,  visitation,  teaching  the  children,  and  industrial  and 
medical  work  are  done.  The  Seminoles  were  more  timid  and  distrustful  than  any 
tribe  I  have  ever  known,  and  the  task  of  winning  their  confidence  could  not  be 
rapidly  done  after  our  past  national  relations  with  them.  The  progress  has  been 
quite  as  fast  as  one  could  reasonably  have  expected.  Kindergarten  work  has  begun 
at  the  lodge,  and  a  school  will  follow,  I  think,  before  long. 

I  believe  that  the  Indians  of  the  whole  country  are  ready  for  work,  and  that  the 
c^nefltion  in  only.  How  shall  we  provide  this  workf  The  parents,  grandparents,  and 
little  children  can  not  leave  the  reservations.  They  nmst  be  provided  for  where 
they  are,  and  the  Industries  League,  which  has  been  commended  to  yon,  will,  we 
hope,  help  toward  finding  work  and  markets  for  them.  We  all  see  the  need  of 
such  help.  We  have  talked  with  Government  officials,  but  those  alone  can  nut  pro- 
vide all.  This  league,  which  arose  in  our  depsirtment  of  libraries  and  industries,  of 
which  Miss  SparhawK  is  chairman,  proposes  to  deal  with  in<lividual  cases,  and  it 
must  raise  money  for  this.  The  industries  in  connection  with  our  own  association 
have  been  many.  Every  missionary  from  our  society  to  Indians  has  been  instructed 
to  work  six  days  in  the  week  for  their  civilization  and  in  teaching  them  to  help 
themselves.  ''Helping  Indians  to  help  themselves''  has  been  one  of  our  mottoes. 
Our  home  building  department  did  a  good  deal  in  this  way,  our  young  people's 
department  has  done  much,  and  Miss  8parhawk  luis  done  a  great  deal.  We  have 
also  asked  Miss  Carter  to  send  her  lace-making  teachers  to  some  of  our  missions,  and 
still  hope  for  some  of  them.  Our  association  was  not  only  the  first  Indian  associa- 
tion to  ask  for 'Man ds  in  severalty,  citizenship,  and  universal  Indian  education," 
bat  to  ask  that  "industrial  schools''  might  be  established  among  Indians,  and  that 
they  might  be  "  allured  into  civilized  work."  The  way  is  all  open,  and  only  cash 
help  is  needed  to  found  many  industries  among  them.  There  are  certain  sections 
where  much  help  is  needed,  and  the  darkest  Indian  situation,  morally,  industrially. 
and  politically,  is  among  the  nineteen  Pueblos  of  the  Southwest.  These  people  could 
be  made  to  understand  that  they  are  citizens,  and  I  wish  this  conference  had  time 
to  well  consider  their  needs  and  those  of  the  Mission  Indians.  In  some  places 
Indians  are  prevented  from  realizing  their  privileges  and  duties  us  citizens  of  the 
Vnited  States,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  attention  should  be  called  to  this  matter. 
When  citizenship  is  practically  forcibly  prevented,  this  conference  might  most 
appropriately  consider  such  cases.  Our  own  mission  field  is  where  no  other  mis- 
sionary work  is  done,  and  we  have  had  the  joy  of  originating  thirty-iive  missions 
dnring  the  last  ten  years  by  the  Divine  blessing. 

Bishop  Whipple  was  iisked  to  answer  a  question  about  the  Christian  Indians. 

Bishop  Whipple.  I  have  been  asked  if  it  was  true  that  the  Christian  Indians 
Joined  in  the  outbreak  in  1862.  lliat  is  a  very  old  lie,  and  a  shameless  lie,  and  a  lie 
that  has  been  answered  again  and  again ;  and  now  I  will  answer  it,  so  that  no  one 
will  ever  have  to  ask  the  question  again.  The  le.'vder  of  the  outbreak  was  an 
uncivilized  hostile  Indian  who  visitc^l  Washington,  and  for  whom  the  Indian  Bureau 
purchased  a  suit  of  white  man's  clothes.  He  wore  those  to  have  his  }>hotograph 
taken  in;  and  that  photograph  was  in  existence  alter  Little  Crow  was  killed,  and 
the  papers  throughout  the  country  publishe<l  it.  That  was  the  only  time  that  Indian 
ever  wore  a  civilized  dress,  when  that  picture  was  taken.  My  own  mission  among 
the  Sioux  was  only  two  years  old;  but  there  are  men  who  have  gone  to  thoir  rest-— 
two  Tery  noble  men,  men  that  I  dearly  loved — who  could  have  told  you,  as  I  think 
Dr.  Strieby  will  tell  you,  that  there  never  was  connected  with  our  missionary 
association  a  more  noble  man  than  Rev.  Dr.  Williamson. 

It  so  happened  that  immediately  after  the  outbreak  nearly  $2,000,000  that  belonged 
to  the  Sioux  was  confiscated,  and  $7,r>()0  was  to  go  to  the  friendly  Indians  who  had 
saved  the  white  captives,  of  which  $2,r>0()  was  to  go  to  one  Indian  who  had  rescued  the 
missionaries  and  others  from  the  Upper  Sioux  Agency.  The  (lovcrnment  sent  a  special 
i^gpnt,  and  after  he  had  s])ent  much  time  he  sent  back  word  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  make  a  report,  an<l  so  the  Secr«^tary  of  the  Interior  asked  If  I  would  make 
tiie  report.  I  visited  Dr.  Williamson  and  asked  him,  **  Do  yon  know  of  any  of  your 
Cluristian  Indians  who  was  engaged  with  the  hostiles  in  the  outbreak f ''  He  answered 
iastantlyy  "No.''    I  make  the  statement  openly,  and  I  made  it  in  the  presence  of 
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2,000  men  at  tho  unveiling  of  the  monument  to  commemorate  that  sad  event,  that 
there  was  not  a  single  life  saved  dnring  that  Sionx  massacre  that  was  not  saved  by 
a  Christiau  Indian. 

One  thing  more.  Immediately  after  this  outbreak  General  Sibley,  "^ho  had  known 
these  Indians  for  forty  years,  who  had  been  the  factor  of  the  Northwest  For  Com- 
pany, was  a))point'ed  to  go  and  punish  the  Indians  and  defend  the  border.  With  his 
knowledge  of  Indians  he  selected  as  his  scouts  the  Christian  men  who  bad  been 
brought  to  Christ  by  these  missionaries. 

One  thing  more.  Wiien  (ieneral  Custer,  who  was  well  known  as  an  Indian  fighter, 
was  asked  by  the  Govf^rumont  to  make  a  reconnoissmce  of  the  Black  Hills,  he  sent  to 
us  and  iwked  that  we  would  send  him  30  scouts.  We  had  no  time  to  make  a  selec- 
tion, for  he  said  they  must  be  at  liiucoln  on  Wednesday  night,  and  the  message  reached 
ns  Sunday  morning.  We  picked  up  the  Christiau  Indians  that  were  willing  to  go 
and  Kent  them  to  (icneral  (jnster,  and  when  they  came  back  he  sent  a  letter,  which 
I  still  have  among  my  papers,  saying  he  could  not  allow  these  Christian  Indians  to 
return  to  the!  San  tee  Agency  without  bearing  testimony  to  their  character.  ''  I  do 
not  simply  say/'  he  went  on,  **  that  they  have  been  conijsetent  as  soldiers,  bnt  I  do 
say  that  3^011  can  not  find  a  village  iu  Minnesota  that  will  turn  out  30  more  exem- 
plary men.  Among  other  pleasant  instances,  I  remember  one  Snnday  afternoon  I 
was  sitting  iu  my  tent,  when  I  heard  in  the  distance  the  familiar  souna  of  '  Rock  of 
Ages,'  and  knowing  that  cavalrymen  are  not  noted  for  hymn-singing,  I  reconnoi- 
tered,  and  I  found  tliat  the  only  men  of  my  command  who  were  engaged  in  this  sing- 
ing were  the  sons  of  men  who  had  roamed  over  these  prairies  in  barbarons  wildness. 
May  the  good  work  go  on."  And  he  signed  himself  **  Geo.  A.  Custer,  colonel  com- 
manding.*' * 

The  Christian  Indians  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  rescued  200  women  and  children* 
One  of  them  carried  to  his  grave  a  certificate  signed  by  General  Sibley,  saying  that 
he  was  entitled  to  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  the  American  people  for  what  he  had 
done. 

If  you  wish  for  any  other  testimony  with  regard  to  Christian  scouts,  ask  any  officer 
in  the  Army.  I  believe  that  you  have  never  heard  from  the  Ups  of  any  officer  of 
the  Army  any  imputation  oast  upon  the  work  or  character  of  faithful  missionaries. 
I  have  never  heard  it. 

I  was  asked  another  question— if  the  Indians  were  not  a  verv  stolid  people,  or  if 
they  relished  a  joke.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  a  little  story.  In  the  dark  days  of  our 
Indian  affairs  a  politician  was  appoiut>ed  to  do  some  very  dishonest  work.  He 
desired  to  impress  the  Indians  with  his  dignity,  and  he  dressed  himself  in  a  fuUsuit 
of  a  colonel's  uniform,  with  a  sword  by  his  side;  and  he  began  in  this  wise:  "  The 
groat  father  at  Washington  has  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  his  red  children, 
and  lie  has  come  to  tho  conclusion  that  he  has  made  an  awful  mistake.  He  has  been 
sending  to  you  civilians  when  he  should  have  sent  warriors.  He  has  found  out  that 
the  Indians  are  a  race  of  warriors.  And  so  he  looked  over  the  countrv  and  found 
ine,"  an<l  then  followed  his  dishonest  speech.  When  he  was  through,  an  old  chie^ 
rose,  and  looked  him  over  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  slowly  replied:  *'Ever  since 
I  was  a  little  boy  I  have  heard  that  white  men  had  these  great  warriors,  and  I  always 
wanted  to  see  on<*.     I  have  looked  on  one:  and  now  I  am  ready  to  die!" 

Miss  lIop])ock.  of  Redlands,  Cal.,  showed  some  specimens  of  Indian  work  in  pottery 
and  haskets,  and  said  that  she  should  be  glad  to  take  orders  for  baskets  especially, 
as  they  couhl  he  sent  by  mail.  She  had  visited  eight  reservations,  and  spent  three 
months  on  one.  Tho  land  where  many  of  the  Indiiins  in  Southern  California  are 
placed  is  alkali,  where  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  make  a  living.  They  will  some- 
times plant  three  cro])s,  and  not  even  then  be  discouraged.  They  are  willing  to  work. 
If  a  desire  lor  anything  better  can  be  created  in  them,  they  will  certainly  fulfill  one's 
most  eager  expectations.  The  field  matrons  who  were  asked  for  by  the  women's 
association  are  now  in  the  field  under  ]>ay  of  the  Government,  and  are  doinp  excellent 
work.  Among  other  things  they  teach  the  women  to  sew,  and  these  Indian  women 
are  so  eager  to  learn  that  they  will  come  hours  beforehand  so  as  to  be  sure  to  get  the 
whole  of  the  lesson.  The  children  are  eager  to  be  in  school,  and  some  of  them  walk 
10  miles  a  day  to  att«'nd.  The  teachers  are  very  devoted,  and  are  doing  good  work. 
They  are  hampered  by  the  agents.  If  an  agent  does  not  happen  to  want  to  help  the 
matrons,  any  requests  from  the  teachers  are  put  aside.  If  we  had  more  women  like 
Miss  Carter,  and  good  agents,  most  of  the  problems  would  be  solved. 

The  president  asked  Capt.  W,  W.  Wotherspoon  to  speak. 


At  tlip  r«v]iif^st  of  Hiflhop  AVhipplo,  I  pladlv  coTiflrm  what  he  has  here  naid  with  refer<*nce  to  the 
trustwortlnncsrt  of  those  Rrouts.  My  hiisbaiul,  Rov.  Samuel  J.  BarrowH,  made  the  expedition  with 
(xriii  ral  ('ii-^ter  to  tli<'  Eliick  Hills  in  th*^  sumniirr  r»f  1874  as  oorreapondent  of  the  Sew  York  Tribiioe. 
J  IiiiM*  oftrn  hoard  hin»  refor  to  tho  iutolliponoo,  honr.stv,  and  ponoral  flmod  character  of  these  men,  to 
till-  hiavory  (»f  one  of  \vhon»  1  owed  tho  prioelosH  lot  tors  that  were  seDtthrough  the  wilds  by  his  tnist£ 
liari<l«:  but  rioror  have  1  known  till  now  where  the  scouts  came  from  or  to  whom  thevewed  their 
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Captain  WoTHRTiflPOOX.  I  think  it  rather  unfortunate  that  I  should  follow  after 
Captiun  Pratt  aud  MIas  Carter;  but  it  may  have  its  instructive  aHpccts,  too.  Miss 
Carter  has  been  chasing  Indians  with  a  bobbin:  1  have  been  chasing  them  with 
guns,  until  the  last  four  years.  For  twenty-two  years  I  have  seen  the  Indian,  some- 
timed  with  his  face  paiut^,  sometimes  in  fights,  sometimes  aa  prisoner,  aud  sometimes 
wounded.  About  four  years  ago  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Apache  prisoners  at 
Mount  Vernon.  The  Apnclie  ethnologically  belongs  to  the  Athabascan  race.  He 
never  builds  a  house.  He  lives  on  anything  he  can  nnd.  His  very  name  means  wild. 
The  subject  of  **  work  and  wages  for  Indians''  has  a  fair  illustration  in  the  case  of 
these  people.  When  I  went  to  Mount  Vernon  and  took  charge  of  them,  I  found  them 
iu  a  deplorable  condition,  almost  ready  for  revolt.  I  was  given  absolute  control ;  and 
the  first  words  I  said  were,  **  You  are  going  to  work,  aud  there  is  to  be  no  more  monkey 
business."  I  said  to  them,  '*  You  have  been  fed  and  housed  and  clothed,  and  you 
have  not  done  anything  for  it.  You  can  now  go  out,  and  earn  as  much  moi^ey  as  you 
chooee,  and  you  can  have  your  mone^,  aud  do  what  you  like  with  it ;  but  j^ou  have  got 
to  work.  You  have  got  to  work  even  if  you  have  to  work  for  nothing.''  They  rapidly 
learned  to  do  almost  everything,  and  they  did  earn  money.  What  is  there  that  an 
Indian  can  not  do  f  I  do  not  know  of  anything.  There  is  nothing  that  an  Indian  can 
not  do  that  we  can  do,  except  overcome  the  pauperizing  influences  that  we  have  imposed 
on  bim.  Those  Apaches  cut  4,000  cords  of  oak  and  5,000  pine  logs.  They  got  their 
money  and  spent  it.  They  built  a  village  of  100  houses,  doing  it  all,  building  chiui- 
neysy  plastering,  matching  lumber  for  floors,  made  doors  and  windows,  cooked  their 
food,  washed  their  clothes  (and  the  women  starched  their  cufl's  and  collars,  or  they 
got  the  mischief  if  they  didn't).  Some  were  basket  makers,  and  some  were  pottery 
makers.  £very  one  of  them  could  do  something.  They  were  excellent  vegetable 
gardeners. 

llie  question  comes  up,  What  was  the  estimate  in  which  those  people  were  held 
by  their  white  and  colored  neighbors  f  If  we  are  going  to  understand  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  race  we  have  to  take  the  individual  as  we  fin<l  him,  aud  from  the 
characteristics  of  the  individual  estimate  the  characteristics  of  the  race.  After 
twenty-two  years'  service  among  the  Indians  I  do  not  hesitatre  to  say  two  or  three 
things.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  never  known  an  Indian,  not  debauched  with  rum, 
who  was  a  liar.  I  have  never,  in  my  life,  known  a  wild  Indian  to  tell  me  an  untruth, 
even  when  it  would  redound  to  his  own  benefit.  In  cases  where  they  were  accused 
of  dmnkenness  or  crime,  I  have  asked,  "Are  you  guilty t"  and  they  would  say  yes 
or  nOy  according  to  the  tact.  If  they  said  no,  there  was  no  use  in  trying  to  find 
eTidence.  If  they  said  yes,  which  they  did  in  the  majority  of  cases,  they  took  their 
punishment.  Once  in  a  while  they  would  say,  "I  did  not  know  I  was  drunk.  Per- 
haps I  was.  Send  for  so  and  so,  and  he  will  tell  you  all  about  it."  We  would  send, 
and  they  would  come  and  testify,  and,  if  the  testimony  was  true,  the  man  would  say, 
**  Yes;  that  is  right,  I  remember  that,"  or  "Yes;  I  did  so  and  so." 

Another  thing.  I  have  never  known  iu  these  twenty-two  years,  outside  of  these 
debauched  Indians,  of  a  single  thief  among  them.  I  have  never  known  an  Indian 
to  steal  anything.  My  house  was  open  all  the  time.  An  Indian  built  my  fires,  aud 
attended  to  everything  about  the  house.  My  interpreter,  living  in  their  village. 
always  left  his  house  open  and  his  valuables  exposed.  Tobacco  and  cigars  were 
always  in  sight,  yet  in  four  years  I  never  knew  of  a  pinch  of  tobacco  being  taken. 

They  are  usually  kind  and  afl'ectionate  to  their  families.  They  do  not  overwork 
the  women.  The  man  takes  his  full  share  of  the  work  of  supporting  the  family. 
They  are  good  to  their  children.  They  are  kindly  to  their  relatives  and  generous  to 
their  foes.  If  these  virtues  are  at  the  foundation  of  the  Indian's  character  and  of 
the  Indian  race,  what  is  the  matter  with  making  a  man  out  of  himf  Are  they  any 
worse  or  any  better  than  these  gentlemen  flung  in  a  steady  stream  on  our  shores 
from  Hungary  and  Italy  f  I  believe  there  is  a  saying  that  you  can  lead  a  horse  to 
the  water,  but  you  can  not  make  him  drink.  I  do  not  know  if  any  one  ever  tried 
the  experiment  of  taking  the  water  away  for  a  while.  If  you  did  that,  I  think  they 
would  soon  drink  heartily.  That  is  the  way  with  work.  The  Indian  does  not  work. 
Why  should  hef  Why  should  wet  There  are  no  people  in  the  world  who  will  work 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  working.  If  we  are  going  to  give  him  annuities,  feed  him 
on  rations  when  he  is  hungry,  clothe  him  when  he  is  cold,  what  inducement  has  he 
to  work?  But  take  him  away  from  the  water.  A  little  period  of  starvation  will  do 
him  good.  Let  him  have  his  land,  and  let  him  sell  it  and  sciuander  it  if  he  rhoose. 
I'he  Indian  does  not  want  to  die  any  more  than  anyone  else.  His  capacity  for  work 
is  great.  He  can  do  anything  he  will.  Is  there  anything  that  prevents  him  from  going 
to  work  if  he  wants  tot  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  except  the  reservation  and  the 
agent.  He  is  always  evil,  and  always  will  be.  His  whole  interest  is  to  keep  the 
Indian  there,  that  he  may  feed  liiml  If  you  can  get  the  Indians  away  from  the 
reservation  and  spread  them  abroad  among  our  people,  they  will  do  as  any  other 
class  in  this  people  does — work — and  you  will  not  have  to  support  them.  You  will 
have  in  the  Indian  a  sober  man  and  a  good  citizen.    Because  he  does  not  have  to 
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work  is  the  reason  thut  he  does  not  work,  and  that  is  all  there  is  about  it.  He  will 
work  if  he  has  to,  and  will  do  f^ood  work.  Wherever  these  Indians  have  been  hired 
oat  and  employed  by  white  people,  they  have  always  earned  the  same  wages  ma  the 
white  laborers  with  whom  they  competed. 

On  one  occasion  the  white  people,  negroes,  and  the  Apaches  were  to  work  together 
on  a  certain  bnildini;.  The  Indians  came  back  one  day  and  said  the  whites  and 
negroes  had  struck.  They  would  not  work  with  the  Indians.  "Why  don't  you  go 
down  and  say  that  you  will  build  the  house  yourselves?"  I  asked  them.  They  hesi- 
tated. 1  told  them  to  i^o  back  and  say  that  if  the  job  could  be  given  to  them,  I 
would  superintend  it.  The  contractor  said,  **  All  right: "  and  those  Indians  put  up 
the  building  and  got  the  full  wagetj  that  the  others  would  have  had,  and  I  think  they 
were  preferred  to  the  other  laborers.  These  were  the  Apache  prisoners  of  war,  the 
most  bloodthirsty  peojile  we  have  ever  had  to  do  with,  the  very  mention  of  whose 
name  was«enough  to  frighten  the  womcu  and  children  of  Arizona.  They  had  never 
been  under  the  fatherly  influence  of  the  agents.  They  were  wild  and  difficult  to 
manage.  W^hen  we  were  both  in  Arizona,  when  they  were  not  chasing  me,  I  was 
chasing  them. 

At  Mount  Vernon  they  had  their  own  village,  their  own  hospital,  schoolhouse,  and 
all  that  was  necessary;  and  everything  was  going  smoothly  when  I  left  them.  That 
was  last  March.  Since  then  these  Indians  have  been  moved  to  Fort  Sill,  in  the  Indian 
Territory.    Why,  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  What  are  they  doing  there f 

Captain  Wothrrspoon.  Eating  rations!  An  officer  from  the  War  Department 
came,  and  asked  what  I  recommended.  I  told  him  the  only  thing  I  could  see  asjns- 
tice  to  thene  pco])lo  was  the  termination  of  the  pauperizing  influences  whose  work 
was  bringing  about  their  annihilation  from  disease  and  slothfulness,  that  we  owed 
them  a  fair  start.  I  looked  over  the  country,  and  I  thought  that  in  the  mountains 
of  North  Carolina  or  in  Tennessee  they  might  find  a  climate  more  nearly  like  their 
own,  where  thoy  could  live  and  earn  their  own  living;  that  it  would  not  hurt  them 
to  work  hard ;  that  they  might  be  told  that  after  three  years  they  wonld  have  no  more 
assistance  from  the  United  States  except  that  their  children  wonld  have  schooling. 
They  asked  me  for  an  estimate,  and  I  said  I  thought  $150,000  would  do  the  work. 
But,  instead  of  adopting  that  plan,  they  have  sent  them  out  to  the  Indian  Territory. 
If  the  plan  of  the  GoverNment  is  to  settle  them  and  let  them  take  up  land,  and  m 
three  or  four  years  end  the  support,  all  right.  But  I  say,  Down  with  the  reserva- 
tion! down  with  pauperizing  by  feeding  and  clothing  them!  Take  care  of  the  old 
people,  yes.  But  what  is  the  matter  with  our  public  schools  for  the  voung  peoplef 
rhey  are  good  enough  for  us.  CJot  them  out  of  the  reservation,  put  tnem  three  nere 
and  four  there,  and  so  scatter  them.  What  do  we  do  with  the  boys  from  our  houses 
of  refuge?  We  put  thorn  where  they  will  have  a  fair  chance.  Captain  Pratt  says 
that  his  boys  have  a  fair  chance.  There  are  unlimited  chances  for  them,  if  we  can 
get  them  away  from  the  n^servations. 

In  my  opinion,  after  twenty-two  years  of  pretty  close  contact  with  the  Indian,  I 
am  convinced  tliat  he  has  all  the  characteristics  that  will  make  him  a  first-class  cit- 
izen and  a  good  man;  that  he  is  able  to  work,  and  will  work  if  you  make  him,  and 
that  he  will  die  a  pauper  if  you  keep  up  the  present  system  of  feeding  and  clothing 
him  without  exertion  on  his  part. 

Mr.  Hauding.  If  yon  had  been  allowed  to  go  on  sending  them  out  to  get  work  and 
receive  pay  for  it,  could  they  not  have  been  absorbed  into  our  civilization — these 
Apaches,  1  mean  f 

Captain  Wotiikkspoox.  That  question  was  fast  being  answered  when  a  new 
departure  was  taken.  There  were  400  prisoners,  and  the  question  I  had  to  solve  was 
what  to  do  with  them  without  any  money.  I  taught  them  to  farm  as  market  gar- 
deners; and  I  hired  them  out,  a  few  in  a  place,  until  I  had  55  out,  giving  excellent 
satisfaction,  and  the  Ciovernnient  not  paying  a  cent,  the  people  paying  for  whom  they 
worke<l.  1  should  in  time  have  scattered  them,  so  that  they  could  never  have  come 
together  again  as  a  band.  Then  tlie  Secretary  of  War  came  down  and  started  this 
matter  of  enlisting  them  in  the  Army,  and,  against  my  suggestion,  directed  that 
they  should  be  enlisted  as  a  troop  there.  The  men  were  out  at  work  on  the  farms, 
and  they  had  to  be  brought  in  to  be  enlisted. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Smilky.  Fourteen  years  ago  General  Whittlesey  and  I  went  and  visited 
the  Apaches,  who  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  worst  Indians  in  the  country.  It 
was  after  an  awful  raid  on  the  whites,  and  they  were  held  in  a  military  camp  and 
under  the  closest  surveillance.  We  had  a  conference  with  them,  and  they  talked 
just  as  you  would  talk.  They  wanted  homes.  They  wanted  land  in  the  mountains 
where  they  could  go  to  work.  They  wanted  the  whites  to  let  them  alone.  Then  we 
had  a  conference  with  the  military  men  in  charge.  Military  officers,  as  a  rule,  are 
friendly  to  the  Indians  and  have  a  <;reat  admiration  for  the  Indian  character.  I 
have  heard  that  again  and  again.  Colonel  Purington  had  charge  of  the  military 
post  beside  them.    He  said  that  when  lie  wanted  to  send  a  faithful  man  he  never 
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Bent  ft  white  man;  he  alwayn  sent  an  Indian.  Tlio  Indians  would  travel  a  hundred 
miles  in  a  day.  "  I  can  not  trust  my  own  soldiers  as  I  can  those  men/'  he  said. 
They  have  some  qualities,  I  helieve,  which  are  superior  to  our  race.  They  are  braver 
than  the  Spartans.  What  Leonidas  did  is  nothing  to  what  they  will  do.  In  faith- 
fulness to  a  trust  there  is  no  nation  to  compare  with  them,  in  our  own  time  or  in 
history,  that  I  know  anything  about.  They  have  certain  baa  traits,  it  is  true.  The 
wont  Indians  are  those  that  we  see  along  the  railroad  stations  who  have  been  ruined 
by  the  whites  by  whisky.  But  those  who  have  seen  them  in  their  own  homes  have 
only  admiration  for  them  and  great  hope  for  them  in  the  future. 
(A  lar^e  portrait  of  Geronimo  was  here  exhibited  to  the  conference.) 
Csptam  WoTHEKSPOON.  This  is  the  hereditary  chief  and  leader  of  this  most  mur- 
derous band  of  Indians.  He  kept  the  United  States  on  the  run  for  twelve  or  four- 
teen years.  Then  this  savage  came  down  to  Alabama — ^this  savage  who  never  drank 
a  drop  of  liquor,  who  never  told  a  lie,  who  never  stole  a  thin^,  exce])t  what  he  con- 
sidered fair  booty  in  war.  When  he  came  there  I  made  him  my  justice  of  the 
peace  to  give  judgment  in  petty  Indian  offenses;  and  he  got  35  cents  a  day  for  it, 
and  was  a  very  excellent  judge. 

Mr.  Herbert  Welsh.  It  seems  to  me  unfortunate  that  the  conference  should  allow 
this  Apache  problem  to  stop  at  its  present  condition.  When  they  were  sent  to  Fort 
Marion  as  prisuners  of  war  there  were  two  classes  of  Apaches — some  were  actually 
prisoners  of  war,  some  were  United  States  scouts  who  had  been  serviuj;  faithfully 
under  our  banner.  As  a  representative  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  with  Capt. 
J.  6.  Bourke,  I  visited  them,  and  saw  the  testimonials  which  many  of  them  held  as 
to  their  faithfal  service  to  the  Government.  I  went  back  to  Philadelphia  and  pub- 
lished a  statement  of  the  facts^  which  led  to  much  public  discussion.  The  New  Vork 
Tribnne  took  it  up,  and  a  special  Cabinet  meetiu<i:  was  held  to  discuss  the  question 
of  what  should  be  done  with  the  Apaches.  They  were  removed  to  Mount  Vernon  as 
the  result  of  that  agitation.  Captain  Bourke  being  sent  to  examine  the  situation  and 

Sport  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  place  as  a  temporary  home.  Then  came  the 
mirable  work  of  Captain  Wotherspoon.  The  idea  of  the  friends  of  the  Indian 
Wfts  not  that  that  place  should  be  their  permanent  home,  but  only  a  temporary 
resting  place  until  some  plnce  should  be  found  in  a  healthful  locality  where  they 
ronld  work  out  tlieir  own  salvation. 

A  remarkable  work  has  been  done  by  Captain  Wotherspoon.  by  which  those  men 
ftre  prepared  to  merge  themselves  among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  so  that  we 
should  hear  nothiug'more  of  them  except  that  they  are  earning  their  own  living.  I 
fear  if  they  remain  in  the  climate  of  Fort  Sill,  and  if  they  are  not  followed  up  by 
the  care  which  has  so  far  pursued  tliem,  all  previous  efforts  will  be  thrown  away. 
There  is  force  sufficient  in  this  conference  to  prevent  what  would  seem  to  be  a  threat- 
ened danger.  Is  it  not  our  duty  to  see  whetner  these  are  real  dangers  or  not,  and  if 
they  are,  to  bring  other  influences  to  bear  on  the  subject  in  Washington  that  some 
suitable  place  may  be  found  for  themf 

Mr.  Frank  Wood  said  that  it  ought  to  be  known  that  some  Eastern  friends  pf  the 
Indian,  in  connection  with  Captain  Bourke,  found  a  desirable  section  of  land  for  the 
Apache  prisoners,  and  it  was  bargained  for :  hut  all  efforts  were  stopped  through  the 
representatives  in  Congress,  on  account  of  the  ])rejudice  of  the  white  peo))le,  who 
did  not  wish  to  have  the  Indians  near  them.    That  put  a  stop  to  the  whole  thing. 

Gen.  O.  O.  Howard.  1  began  with  those  Apaches  when  Cochise  was  their  leader. 
After  much  difficulty  we  (Captains  Sladen«  .lefl'ords.  and  myself)  brou;;ht  them  out 
and  put  them  on  a  reservation,  where  they  ke])t  the  peace  as  long  as  the  ohl  chief 
lived  and  as  long  as  his  son  lived.  Geronimo  joined  them  later  than  our  visit,  aud 
they  had  great  trouble  and  difficulty.  A  new  agent  came  in  after  .leil'ords.  and  he 
found  it  would  be  more  economical  to  put  them  on  the  San  Carlos  Reservati<m.  The 
promises  I  had  made  them  by  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  were  all 
oroken,  and  I  said  at  once,  **  Of  course  there  will  be  war,  and  a  terrible  one."  I  was 
in  command  of  the  military  division  of  the  Pacific  when  that  war  came. 

When  these  Apaches  were  sent  to  Mount  Vernon  I  had  the  honor  of  having  Cap- 
tain Wotherspoon  sent  down  there.  If  he  had  had  health  aud  strength  and  there 
could  have  been  perpetuity  of  his  reign,  that  part  of  the  Indian  question  would  have 
been  solved.  But  the  condition  of  things  is  unsatisfactory.  Our  people  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  will  not  have  the  Indians  for  soldiers.  Perhaps  that  con- 
clusion will  please  the  Friends.  I  have  joined  with  others  in  trying  to  find  some 
place  where  these  Apaches  should  be  sent.  The  citizens  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
will  not  let  them  go  there.  They  think  that  every  one  of  the  lighting  men  will  go 
back  if  tbey  are  allowed  to  cross  the  Mi8sis8ip])i.  I  do  not  know  why  colon ist-s  have 
not  risen  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  Fort  Sill.  If  they  are  on  good  land  there, 
with  the  intelligence  they  now  have  and  a  little  supervision,  I  believe  these  Indians 
will  work  out  their  own  temporal  salvation. 

With  reference  to  the  agents,  I  am  afraid  we  are  saying  too  much.  The  Indian 
•gents  aie  as  good  as  the  rest  of  us.    If  an  agent  is  a  good  man  he  is  put  in  a  trying 
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or  fUae  position ;  and  he  has  to  be  so  as  Ions  as  the  Indian  Borean  lasts.  I  do  hope 
that  oar  Government  may  take  such  steps  that,  little  by  little,  it  will  be  iMwsible  to 
abolish  it;  bat  yon  do  not  want  to  abolish  the  ednoational  part.  Captain  Pratt  and 
I  haye  no  difflcmty  with  each  other.  If  it  were  practicable,  I  would  like  to  see  all 
the  Indians  distributed  in  the  manner  he  says.  But  it  is  impracticable  eyen  to  take 
the  children  away. 

Our  friend,  Bishop  Whipple,  has  got  hold  of  the  right  end  of  the  subject.  His 
idea  is  that,  if  you  put  a  man  of  the  same  earnestness  as  himself  to  work  for  the 
Indians,  and  he  works  bard,  he  will  accomplish  veritable  results.  Men  will  be  con- 
verted; and,  when  their  souls  are  ohangea,  then  they  will  be  ready  to  ask  for  the 
white  man's  methods  in  other  things. 

If  yon  take  Captain  Wotherspoon's  presentation,  you  will  see  that  Indians  do  not 
lie,  and  they  do  not  steal;  but  they  do  some  other  things.  They  commit  outrageous 
murders.  Some  people  seem  to  tnink  that  if  you  get  back  to  nature  you  get  back 
to  holiness.  But  no.  Ton  have  got  to  convert  the  soul.  Some  children  may  be  con- 
verted before  they  are  born;  but  I  do  not  think  the  Indian  children  are,  and  a  good 
many  white  chilifren  ore  not.  Let  us  bring  into  the  reservations  all  those  influences 
that  will  back  up  everything  that  is  right  and  proper.  Let  us  stick  to  the  schools. 
By  this  constant  revolution  of  gettiuj^  out  everything  bad  and  putting  in  everything 
good  sbaU  we  get  the  best  sort  of  agents  and  teachers,  and  put  good  men  in  at 
the  head,  from  the  President  down. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Dewey,  of  Boston,  was  introduced. 

Miss  Dewkt.  I  ask  attention  in  ho]^  that  I  may  find  counsel  and  aid  from  this 
assembly  in  a  matter  which  our  association  has  much  at  heart.  About  two  years 
ago  an  anneal  came  to  us  from  Mr.  Ewing,  then  sheriif  of  Mojave  County,  Ariz.,  in 
behalf  or  tns  Hualapai  Indians.  There  are  about  700  of  this  tribe  living  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Arizona,  in  a  district  confessedly  allotted  to  them  because  it  was 
absolutely  worthless.  They  are  between  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  on  the  other;  but  they  are  not  bene- 
fited by  either  this  grand  natural  scenery  or  this  proud  triumph  of  civilisation. 
The  waters  of  the  Colorado  flow  at  the  bottom  of  a  mile-deep  cuosni,  leaving  the 
surface  country  dry  and  sterile;  and  the  morals  and  manners  teught  the  Indians  by 
the  frontiersmen  are  far  worse  than  their  native  savagery.  The  tribe  is  very  poor. 
The  Government  gives  them  rations  for  half  the  year;  the  other  half  they  wander 
about  over  the  district,  and  gather  wild  fruits  and  roots,  eat  the  fruit  of  the  cactus, 
and  pick  up  a  living  as  best  they  can.  They  have  no  occupation  or  object  in  life. 
A  few  of  the  men  work  for  ranchmen  and  miners;  but  since  the  low  price  of  silver 
has  closed  the  mines,  and  the  droughts  of  the  summers  have  diminished  the  herds, 
they  find  less  work  of  that  kind,  and  are  poorer  than  ever.  The  women  are  handy 
with  their  needles,  and  make  their  own  clothes;  but  they  ^et  little  work  in  the  homes 
of  the  settlers,  owingchiefly  to  the  iilthy  couditionsinovitable  by  people  who  live  more 
like  animals  than  human  creatures,  in  brush  huts  or  holes  in  the  ground,  without 
furniture  or  utonsils  of  any  kind. 

In  short,  the  Hualajiai  arc  in  a  state  of  uttermost  poverty  and  degradation,  but 
the  interesting,  the  hopeful  thing  about  them  is  that  they  are  dissatisfied.  Thoy 
want  something  better.  They  do  not  want  their  children  to  grow  up  to  be  what 
they  are.  The  vitalizing  element  of  discontent  has  come  to  them  in  a  noble  form, 
and  they  ask  for  education.  They  want  their  children  taught  to  do  and  know  the 
things  that  wliite  pco]»Ie  know.  They  believe  that  the  superiority  of  the  white 
men  is  in  their  training.  For  their  own  deHtitution  and  helplessness  they  call  to  us 
to  share  our  knowledge  with  them.    Can  we  close  our  ears  to  so  pathetic  a  rei^uestf 

For  us  to  refuse  people  who  ask  simply  for  education  is  as  if,  with  bread  m  our 
hands,  we  should  deny  it  to  starving  men.  Tlie  Massachusetts  Association  has 
begun  the  work  with  such  means  us  it  could  command.  We  sent  to  Arizona  last 
spring  a  field  matron,  nn  admirable  woman,  devoted,  earnest,  sincere,  and  with  a 
hearty  interest  in  the  Indians.  She  has  a  little  scliool  of  seventeen,  but  she  could 
have  one  of  a  Inindred  if  there  was  more  room.  The  children  are  docile,  affection- 
ate, and  well  behaved,  and  they  are  so  presse*!  on  by  the  eagerness  of  their  parents 
for  education  that  they  have  learned  witli  uncommon  S])eed.  Although  the  school 
only  began  last  Juno,  their  specimens  of  writing  would  do  credit  to  any  children. 
The  mann*T8  are  so  good  that  the  teacher  of  the  public  school  said  that  she  wished 
her  scholars  would  behave  as  well  as  the  Indian  children.  It  is  a  day  school,  for 
we  have  not  been  able  to  afford  a  boar<ling  school;  but  the  teacher  gives  them  a 
dinner  of  bread,  and  this  is  sometimes  all  the  food  they  have  to  eat  for  the  day. 

What  we  have  done  is  only  to  nlaee  an  entering  wedge,  to  find  out  what  these 
people  need,  and  to  show  how  willing  and  glad  they  are  to  seize  upon  instruction. 
For  one  woman  to  relieve  the  minerv  and  nee<l  of  this  whole  tribe  i»  like  trying  to 
bale  out  Lake  Mohonk  with  a  tin  dipper.  It  is  only  the  Government  that  can  under- 
take the  expense,  and  which,  by  so  doing,  will  save  money.    If  it  gives  the  Hualapai, 
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iiMlaftd  of  ratiaiiiBy  some  good  land  and  a  farm  school,  in  ten  years  they  will  be  self- 
■nppoiting,  and  in  twenty  they  will  begin  to  pay  taxes. 

Tne  fizst  difflcolty  is  to  find  arable  land.  Water  is  so  scarce  in  that  part  of  Arizona 
ihmt  the  possession  of  it  is  wealth,  and  one  man,  who  owns  a  spring  which  waters 
foar  acres,  dears  $2,000  a  year  by  selling  vegetables  and  fruit.  The  soil  is  rich  when 
moistened,  and  the  three  things  necessary  to  lift  the  Hnalapai  into  decent  living 
are  a  piece  of  irrigated  land,  a  farmer  to  teach  them  to  use  it,  and  a  boarding  schoiS 
for  the  ehildren,  with  industrial  training. 

A  petition  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  this  subject,  which  I 
hope  wiU  receive  a  great  many  signatures  here. 

Mr.  Smilxy.  The  United  States  Government  is  rich  enough  to  give  every  Indian 
am  edacation,  and  I  think  it  will. 

A^onmed  at  1  o'clock  p.  m. 


FOURTH  SESSION. 

Thursday  Night. 

Hie  conference  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock  by  the  president.  Prof.  C.  C. 
Painter  was  invited  to  speak. 

THE  LEASING  OF  INDIANS'  LAND. 
[An  addres*  by  ProfeMor  Painter.] 

We  were  speaking  this  morning  in  regard  to  industries.  A  great  deal  is  said  about 
indoatrial  training.  We  go  to  Hampton  and  Carlisle  and  see  the  Indian  work,  and 
then  we  go  to  the  reservation  and  make  inquiries  about  liim.  I  was  at  one  a  little 
while  ago,  and  I  found  three  Hampton  students.  I  aske<1  one  what  he  was  doing,  and 
he  said,  ''Nothing.*'  I  asked  the  second,  and  he  said  '^Nothing;"  the  third,  and  he 
said  "Nothing."  Two  of  them  had  been  educated  as  carpenters,  and  one  as  a  black- 
smith. I  said  to  them,  "This  is  a  hard  story  to  tell  friends  in  the  Kast.''  '*  What  can 
we  dof^  they  asked.  ''The  Government  has  a  carpenter  here,  and  he  has  an  assist- 
ant. All  the  places  are  full.  The  same  is  true  of  the  places  for  blacksmiths."  I  was 
at  one  reservation  where  there  was  a  very  complete  tin  shop,  with  first-class  machinery. 
A  Carlisle  student  had  been  there,  and  this  was  iitted  out  for  his  use.  But  it  was  not 
being  used.  In  the  warehouse  I  saw  immense  quantities  of  tinware  which  was  made 
mt  the  Carlisle  school.  We  have  men  who  have  gone  out  from  the  schools  who  have 
learned  to  make  shoes,  but  we  go  to  New  York  and  Chicago  and  buy  shoes  ready 
made.  We  have  men  educated  as  tailors,  and  they  go  back,  and  we  are  surprised 
that  they  do  not  set  up  a  tailor's  shop,  and  manufacture  clothing  for  the  reservation. 
But  we  go  to  New  York,  and  buy  Jew  clothing,  and  send  it  out;  and  you  will  not 
find  an  Ladian  not  wearing  store-made  clothes.  And  so  Captain  Pratt  is  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  Indians  who  go  back  there  after  he  has  trained  them  to  do 
these  things,  have  no  chance  to  do  them.  If  they  are  going  to  do  the  work  that  they 
have  learned  to  do,  they  will  have  to  stay  East  to  do  it ;  they  can  not  do  it  on  the 
reservation. 

So  it  comes  to  ns  whether  we  are  doing  a  wise  thing,  taken  as  a  whole.  I  doubt  it. 
If  we  carry  out  the  idea  of  industrial  training,  there  must  be  an  opportunity  for  car- 
rying on  uie  work  afterwards;  and  I  do  not  see  any  solution  except  Captain  Pratt's. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  thing.  Miss  Carter  shows  us  what  the  Indian  women  can  do  at 
lace  making.  But  the  number  of  people  who  can  buy  lace  at  $10  a  yard  is  limited. 
Tliat  industry  will  have  to  bo  worked  up  especially,  even  to  the  limits  within  which 
it  can  be  made  profitable.  So  with  the  weaving  of  grass  and  pottery.  The  Indians 
show  ns  that  they  can  do  any  kind  of  work.  It  is  the  consensus  of  opiuion  that  the 
Indian  has  in  himself  the  ability  to  adapt  himself  to  all  kiuds  of  industries  and  all 
positions  in  life.    It  conies  back,  then,  to  the  question  of  o]>portunity. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  that  these  Indians  shall  be  farmers.  That  is 
the  theory  on  which  the  lands  were  allotted,  and  are  held  inalienable  for  them  for 
twenty-five  years — no  matter  whether  the  allottee  is  an  old  woman  of  80,  a  hlind 
man,  or  a  young  man  who  wants  to  go  off  somewhere  else.  There  is  his  land,  and 
he  could  bot,  under  the  law,  do  anything  with  it.  "You  must  farm  or  do  nothing,'' 
said  the  Government.  Then  came  the  time  when  Senator  Dawes  and  General  Whit- 
tlesey and  I  talked  this  over,  and  we  drew  up  an  amenihneut,  and  Mr.  Dawes  secured 
its  passage,  providing  for  such  lenses  as  we  thought  should  be  provided  for,  in  cases 
where  tibere  was  disabilty  to  use  the  Ismd.  That  is  all  that  should  have  been  covered 
by  it. 

The  three  provisions  of  the  severalty  bill,  the  three  ideas  that  controlled  in  the 
framing  of  that  bill  and  of  this  amendment,  were,  first,  that  allotments  should  take 
plaee  where  the  people  were  ready  to  receive  allotments ;  second,  that  this  land  should 
he  held  fbr  twenty-five  years,  until  the  old  men  should  have  passed  away,  and  the 
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Aons  and  daughters  shall  be  educated  to  appreciate  the  valae  of  it,  and  then  dispose 
of  it  if  they  wish,  bnt  not  sooner;  third,  that  there  should  be  this  modification, 
that  in  case  of  inability  to  use  the  land  it  should  be  converted  to  their  use  by  leas 
ingit  to  some  one. 

Whether  these  were  wise  or  unwise  provisions,  this  was  the  theory  on  which  that 
bill  was  based ;  and  this  was  the  protection  which  was  deemed  wise  to  be  thrown 
about  those  who  took  land  under  it. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  all  three  of  these  particnlars  the  princi- 
ple of  the  bill,  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  bill,  are  being  set  aside  and  destroyed. 
Allotments  are  ordered,  not  with  reference  generally  to  the  condition  of  the  Indian, 
but  to  the  greed  and  demands  of  the  white  people  about  the  reservation  who  wish  to 
secure  the  surplus  lands.  I  could,  had  I  time,  call  attention  to  reservations  whexe 
the  effect  of  allotments  has  been  to  set  back  the  Indians  for  twenty  years. 

I  recently  came  across  the  Winnebago  and  Omaha  reservations  on  which  aUotments 
have  been  made.  • 

I  was  on  the  Omaha  Reservation  soon  after  the  allotments  were  made,  and  it  was 
very  gratifying  to  findvthat  the  Indians  were  settling  upon  their  allotments,  and  in 
almost  every  case  living  in  pretty  good  houses  built  on  their  allotments,  and  with  a 
lar^e  amount  of  land  under  cultivation.  I  oame  back  satisfied  and  enthnsiaatic, 
believing  that  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  do  in  this  case.  I  came  across  these  reser- 
vations the  other  day,  entering  the  Winnebago  near  Penda,  and  going  through  some 
20  miles  or  more.  Almost  the  entire  distance  I  was  passing  through  large  pastors 
lields  or  extended  cornfields,  all  used  by  the  whites.  JLeases  were  secured  from  these 
Indians  before  the  allotments  were  reaUy  made.  One  syndicate  has  47,000  acres  at 
least,  leased  at  from  8  or  10  to  25  cents.  The  lessees  sublet  to  farmers  at  frooi  $1  to 
$2  an  acre,  making  a  very  large  sum  ou€  of  this  arrangement.  ThA  present  agent 
undertook  to  break  this  up.  The  agents  before  him  had  favored  it.  The  present 
agent  is  an  army  officer.  He  does  not  approve  the  leases,  and  has  attempted  to 
remove  the  lessees.  He  was  estonped  by  the  district  Judge  of  the  United  States 
court,  but  has  taken  an  appeal.  Tiie  ground  of  this  estoppd.  is  that  the  Indians  are 
competent  as  citizens  to  make  their  own  arrangements. 

I  went  down  across  the  Omaha  Reservation  and  found  it  even  worse  still,  though 
they  are  getting  a  better  price  for  their  land.  The  Winnebagoes  only  get  enough  to 
eonble  them  to  be  drunk  part  of  the  time,  but  the  Omahas  get  more.  An  educated 
Indian,  to  whom  money  was  lent  to  help  build  a  house,  rents  house  and  farm,  and 
is  living  in  a  teepee  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  About  eight-tenths  of  the  Omal|amen, 
so  Dr.  La  Flesche  tolcT  me,  are  drinking  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity,  and 
more  thiin  one-linlf  of  the  women.  The  condition  of  things  is  perfectly  fearfoL 
These  are  facts  which  we  must  face  in  considering  the  question  of  leases. 

The  amendment  as  made  by  Senator  Dawes  has  been  amended  by  the  last  session 
of  CoiigrcsR,  by  adding  the  word  ''inability,''  enlarging  its  scope.  I  have  no  ques- 
tion at  all,  if  the  court  holds  that  they  have  a  right  to  make  these  leases,  independ- 
ent of  the  Government  or  of  the  Department,  that  these  white  people  will  never 
leave  these  Innds.  It  is  their  policy,  I  believe,  to  debauch  these  Indians  by  drunk- 
enness, and  unfit  them  for  the  occupation  of  the  land  which  they  now  occupy  and 
will  continue  to  hold. 

Whether  or  not  we  should  have  swept  these  restrictions  all  away  in  the  begin- 
ning, or  should  not  have  thrown  this  protection  about'them,  is  the  question  now 
raised  by  some  who  have  spoken,  and  is  now  before  us.  But,  if  we  commit  ourselves 
to  a  removal  of  these  restrictions,  let  us  at  least  insist  that  it  shall  be  so  done  that 
the  whites  shall  be  under  no  temptation  to  debauch  the  Indians.  I  do  not  know 
what  Dr.  Abbott  meant  when,  addressing  himself  to  me,  he  said,  '*  There  are  dudes 
in  New  York  who  smoke  their  cigarettes  and  live  on  the  rents  of  their  property. ** 
We  are  not  trying  to  Christianize  and  civilize  the  New  York  dude.  Perhaps  that 
would  be  a  more  difficult  thing  than  we  have  undertaken.  But,  if  it  became  our 
duty  to  undertake  this  work,  we  would  doubtless  seek  to  know  how  this  creature 
was  produced,  and,  if  we  found  that  his  power  to  alienate  or  lease  his  property  was 
accountable  for  him,  would  inquire  as  to  the  advisability  of  limiting  that  power, 
assuming  that  our  guardianship  over  him  gave  us  the  authority  to  do  so. 

We  have  reached  a  crisis.  It  is  the  intention  of  men  in  the  West,  and  their  efforts 
are  being  more  and  more  felt  in  Congress  as  the  power  of  the  West  is  becoming 
greater  in  controlling  national  affairs,  it  is  the  intention  of  these  men  to  sweep  away 
all  these  limitations  and  restrictions  which  the  severalty  law  put  in  the  Indian's 
power  to  alienate  his  land.  It  is  a  question  for  us  to  settle  whether  Captain  Pratt 
and  Dr.  Abbott  are  right  when  they  take  the  same  ground  or  whether  we  are  right. 
If  they  are  right,  then  let  us  seek  to  bring  this  about  at  once,  and  in  such  wavs  that 
do  not  involve  the  demoralization  of  the  Indian  as  a  means  of  its  accompHshment. 
In  some  straightforward  and  legal  way,  as  if  by  intention,  and  in  such  way  as  to 
secure  his  intelligent  consent  to  what  is  done  and  with  a  fall  knowledge  of  the  faet 
that  he  is  making  a  final  disposal  of  what  he  owns,  let  it  be  done,  and  not  by  indi- 
rection and  debauchery. 
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Bat  if  we  are  not  ready  to  accept  this  viow;  if  we  believe  that,  having  stolen  a 
ohild  firom  itn  hoiue  and  our  con8cieiice  awakes  iis  to  the  fact  that  we  are  doing  wrong, 
we  onght  not  to  drop  it  at  once  into  the  river  we  are  crossing,  but  must  take  him 
Ashore  and  make  provision  for  his  care;  then  we  need  to  awake  to  the  danger  which 
now  threatens  these  children  of  our  care;  for  children  most  of  them  are  as  yet,  so 
fiur  as  ability  to  cope  with  the  white  man  for  land  is  concerned. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  defend  the  integrity  of  the  Dawes  severalty  bill,  and  insist 
that  it  shall  be  carried  out  in  its  iuteut  and  spirit;  we  need  to  know  that  these  are 
dangerously  assailed  and  largely  nullitied. 

Mr.  John  B.  Garrett  was  invited  to  speak  on  the  Indians  of  the  Indian  Territory. 

Mr.  Garkett.  The  dinner  bell  yesterday  cut  short  the  iuteusely  interesting  recital 
of  facts  which  Senator  Dawes  was  giving  us  with  reference  to  the  condition  at 
present  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The  impression  left  on  the  minds  of  the  business 
committee  evidently  was  that  the  subject  was  one  of  too  momentous  importance  to 
be  dropped  in  that  imperfect  way.    Hence  I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  word. 

My  own  interest  in  the  Indians  of  the  Indian  Territory  began  as  long  ago  as  1865, 
when  I  was  asked  to  accompany  a  venerable  friend  of  the  Indian  who  will  be 
remembered  here  with  honor — the  late  Thomas  Wistar — to  a  conference  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest,  embracing  a  population  of  about 
75,000,  then  estimated  to  be  about  a  fourth  of  the  whole  Indian  population  of  our 
coantry.  There  were  several  hundred  chiefs  present  at  the  time,  and  the  purpose 
of  the  conference  was  to  make  treaties  of  ])eace  with  those  Indians  who  had  been 
associated  with  the  Southerners  in  the  coutlict  which  had  just  closed  against  the 
Unite<l  States. 

Shortly  after  that  I  held  a  commisKiou  from  President  Johnson,  with  others,  for 
the  location  of  the  Osages  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  at  the  time  President  Grant 
called  upon  the  religious  societieH  to  assist  him  in  the  work  of  Christian  civilization 
of  the  Indians  I  naturally  enlisted  in  it.  My  interest  then  was  again  centered  in  the 
Indian  Territory  for  the  reason  that  President  Grant  and  those  under  him  allotted  to 
the  Society  of  Friends  the  Indians  of  the  Central  Superintendency  as  those  who 
■hoold  come  under  our  care,  so  that  from  my  first  acquaintance  with  Indiand  it  has 
been  with  those  of  the  Indian  Territory. 

We  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  intensely  sad  recital  of  present  conditions 
which  Senator  Dawes  has  witnessed,  an«I  which,  he  gives  his  testimony  to  us,  are 
now  threatening  the  very  peace  and  social  welfare  of  our  country.  He  gives  us  to 
anderstand  that  there  is  a  lack  of  justiceiu  the  relations  of  the  Government  and 
the  people,  that  immorality  prevails  and  outlawry  exists.  There  are  about  50,000 
Indians  to  300.000  whites,  or  those  not  rated  as  Indians.  This  embraces  a  very 
mixed  population  of  native  Americans,  negroes,  and  Europeans,  engaged  in  the 
work  of  railroads  and  mining.  I  should  probably  take  issue  with  him  if  I  dared 
to  do  so  with  so  eminent  a  student  of  our  political  institutions,  upon  one  or  two 
points.  One  would  be  as  to  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  have  sent  recently 
into  the  Territory  its  forces  to  drive  out  and  to  assist  the  owners  of  the  mines  in 
■nbdning  the  strikers.  I  will  not  discuss  the  subject  of  strikes,  but  the  question 
of  the  Government's  right  to  enter  the  Territory  for  arresting  a  strike. 

Daring  my  tenure  of  the  position  of  secretary  of  the  Associated  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  Friends  on  Indian  Affairs  it  became  my  frequent  duty  to  go  to  Washington. 
On  one  occasion  the  superintendent  of  tne  Central  Superintendency  summoned  myself 
and  oUiers  there  because  he  was  very  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  encroachments 
npon  the  Territory  of  white  men  from  Kansas  and  other  States.  As  a  Friend  he  did 
not  feel  that  he  could  consistently  call  upon  the  Army  of  the  United  States  to  assist 
him,  but  he  did  not  know  liow  to  get  rid  of  these  trespassers.  We  accompanied  him 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afi'airs,  then  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  StiU 
we  were  unable  to  solve  the  <iuestion  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  very  existence 
of  the  work  we  had  at  heart.  From  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  we  were  taken  to 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet.  The  question  was  then  and  there  submitted,  and 
instantly  President  Grant,  with  that  incisiveuess  for  which  he  was  c<mHpicuou8,  cut 
the  knot  by  saying  to  his  Secretary  of  War,  *\Send  out  an  order  that  the  Army  shall 
mt  once  expel  from  the  Indian  Territory  every  one  who  does  not  hold  a  permit  to  be 
there  signed  by  Superintendent  Hoag.''  So  the  superintendent,  feeling  that  he  him- 
aelf  was  restrained  from  calling  on  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  had  practically 
the  whole  power  of  the  United  States  Government  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  simple 
word  of  the  President  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  remain  there  who  did  not  have  the 
permit  of  that  Friend. 

I  take  it  that  the  Government  at  Washington,  in  sending  iia  Army,  or  a  branch  of 
it,  into  the  Indian  Territory  recently  did  exactly  what  President  Grant  did  at  that 
time.  The  Army  was  sent  thrn^  to  expel  from'  the  limits  of  the  Indian  Territory 
•Tory  one  not  an  Indian  not  holding  a  proper  permit  to  remain  there.  If  I  under- 
stand it,  only  those  are  entitled  to  remain  who  are  either  married  into  the  tribes  or 
azelessees  of  Indian  land,  or  who  are  emx)loyed  by  such  lessees. 
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The  300,000  white  people  who  have  come  in  have  come  in  under  circiiHistMieea 
which  have  made  it  impossible  to  exclude  them.  There  are  to-day  crossing  the 
Territory  no  less  than  foar  main  lines  of  railroad.  Mines  have  been  opened  nnder 
leases  from  the  Indians,  confirmed  by  act  of  Congress. 

Under  the  conditions  that  exist,  so  different  from  those  nnder  which  the  treaties 
were  made  with  these  Indians  sixty  years  ago,  I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  confer- 
ence this  question,  whether  the  mutual  breacn  of  covenants,  as  well  as  the  chan^ 
of  circumstances,  has  not  so  far  relieved  the  United  States  tliat  it  can  deal  with  this 
question  de  novo,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  the  treaties  made  sixty  years  ago.  I  tmst 
that  the  business  committee,  m  formulating  its  judgment,  will  be  able  to  give  some 
utteranco  which  shall  be  a  guide  to  the  popular  thought  of  the  coming  year. 

Rev.  A.  £.  Dunning,  the  editor  of  the  Congregationalist,  was  introduced. 

Dr.  Dunning.  I  have  visited  many  of  the  reservations  and  some  of  the  schoola. 
I  have  seen  that  there  are  three  classes  of  white  people  in  their  relations  to  the 
Indians:  ^Mrst,  those  who  regard  the  Indian  as  man  and  brother;  second,  the  Gov- 
ernment officials,  who  regard  them  as  wards;  third,  their  neighbors,  who  reeard 
them  as  things  to  speculate  with.  Some  of  these  neignbors  would  exterminate  them 
as  they  would  exterminate  wild  beasts  and  rattlesnuLCs.  I  remember,  on  one  occa- 
sion, a  number  of  Indian  scalps  being  displayed  to  me,  as  one  would  display  buffalo 
heads  or  the  tails  of  rattlesnakes.  I  do  not  know  that  even  religion  has  done  any- 
thing for  Indians  that  white  men  have  not  speculated  with.  When  Mr.  Moody*^ 
school  for  Indian  girls  was  opened  I  was  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Some  of  the  white 
people  said  it  was  a  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Moody  was  doing  that  work,  because  many 
of  tne  ambitious  young  white  men  were  marrying  to  get  "head  rights''  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  they  were  glad  to  have  the  Indian  girls  whom  they  married  have  a  little 
more  education.  The  conditions  described  by  Senator  Dawes  are  matters  of  pnblio 
notoriety,  yet  most  people  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  them.  Nine  years  ago  I  spent  some 
time  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  I  think  that  the  conditions  were  then  very  mneh 
as  now.  There  were  no  laws  executed  by  the  United  States.  Law  was  bought  and 
sold  tl^en,  as  now.  '  I  do  not  quite  like  the  fip^e  that  Professor  Painter  has  used  of 
carrying  the  baby.  The  river  is  an  ocean  without  a  shore.  We  shall  have  to  drop 
him  sometime,  or  carry  him  always  in  the  water.  It  would  be  presumption  in  me 
to  differ  with  the  general  sentiment,  but  I  do  feel  that  the  time  must  come  when 
the  Indian  must  be  treated  as  a  man,  and  when  we  must  expect  to  make  him  a  citi- 
zen here  and  now,  and  that  this  process  can  not  be  gone  through  without  sufferings 
perhaps  very  much  suffering. 

I  feU  a  sentiment  of  gratitude  when  our  most  tender-hearted  Christian  General 
Howard  said  that  some  would  get  sick  and  some  would  die,  but  that  they  would  come 
out  all  right  after  all.  That  is  the  philosophy  we  must  face.  There  will  be  pathetie 
instances.  There  are  always  pathetic  cases  arising  &t>m  the  enforcement  of  Jnst 
laws.  I  saw  the  daughter  of  tne  old  Chief  Seattle  beg^ng  from  door  to  door,  yel 
her  father  once  thought  he  owned  all  that  vast  region.  I  saw  other  Indian  women 
in  the  Northwest  who  had  married  white  men,  and,  when  the  severalty  laws  came, 
they  made  their  children  legitimate  and  their  wives  comfortable.  How  is  it  possible 
that  you  can  give  an  Indian  property,  and  not  give  him  power  to  lease  what  is  his 
owdY  How  is  it  possible  that  we  can  make  him  a  child  for  generations,  and  exx>ect 
him  to  continue  m  that  childhood,  and  yet  grow  into  manhood  Y  I  do  not  like  to 
differ  with  Senator  Dawes ;  but,  while  we  must  admit  that  the  legislation  which 
gives  the  power  to  lease  the  Indian's  land  is  often  prompted  by  greed,  I  should  like 
to  see  our  national  legislature  ^ive  to  these  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  the 
power  to  sell  their  land  or  lease  it,  exactly  as  the  white  men  do  with  their  property. 
They  have  long  been  civilized,  and  I  doubt  if  we  shall  get  to  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem until  we  put  them  on  this  footing  and  say,  "  You  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  you  have  got  to  face  the  yierils  that  other  men  face."  I  am 
afraid  that  there  is  too  much  paternalism  in  treating  the  Indian  problem. 

The  Indian  is  going  to  be  helped  by  those  who  live  nearest  to  nim  or  by  those  to 
whom  he  is  to  be  sent  to  live  near.  Is  it  not  possible  for  Indian  associations  to 
awaken  a  public  sentiment  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  reservations  which ' 
still  exist,  but  which  should  be  broken  up  as  soon  as  possible f  Since  the  West  was 
first  settled,  a  very  different  clas>s  of  men  and  women  have  come  in  from  the  early 
settlers.  Very  many  Western  people  have  gone  there  who  are  not  tempted  to  defrand 
these  Indians.  Is  it  not  possible  to  create  a  public  sentiment  there  that  wiU  befriend 
these  Indian  neighbors t  Is  not  that  the  right  Christianity  f  Then,  while  we  fight 
for  them,  we  must  teach  them  to  fight  for  themselves.  Some  will  g^  under,  bnt 
there  is  a  great  difierence  between  Indians.  I  have  seen  the  Digger  Indian,  who  is 
only  an  animal,  and  I  have  seen  among  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  elements  of  man- 
hood as  fine  as  any  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Indian  ever  owned  this  country.  He  was  a  tramp  in  it,  with- 
out a  title.  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  ever  to  have  made  treaties  with  tliem  any 
more  than  with  any  local  communities. 
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Mr.  Austin  Abbott.  It  appears  from  Captain  Pratt's  remarks  that  there  is — in  his 
▼lew,  a  little  account  between  him  and  me  remaining  unsettled  from  last  year.  I 
thoaght  that  account  was  balanced.  Last  year^  after  his  address  on  the  importance 
of  not  allowing  the  Indian  youth,  after  education,  to  go  back  to  the  reservation,  I 
said  that  I  understood  him  to  say  this  was  the  only  way  to  save  them.  When  he 
disavowed  having  said  it  was  the  only  way,  I  made  what  I  thought  was,  under  the 
oironmstances,  a  very  handsome  apology  by  acknowledging  thutl  should  have  said 
that  his  words  had  made  the  impression  on  my  mind  that  he  thought  it  was  the  only 
way.  That's  about  as  near  as  you  can  expect  a  lawyer  to  get  it.  A  lawyer  is  not  so 
ftccnstomed  to  hit  the  bull's-eye  as  a  captain. 

Now,  to  balance  this  account,  I  will  not  venture  to  impute  any  opinion  whatever 
to  him.  All  I  have  to  say,  after  listening  to  his  very  impressive  address  this  morn- 
ing, is  that  I  believe  he  has  more  than  half  convinced  you  that  it  is  the  only  way. 
1  will  lesTc  it  to  you  if  he  has  not  done  so.  This  is  a  kind  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion to  settle  the  account  between  Captain  Pratt  and  myself. 

LAW  FOR  THE  INDIAN. 
[By  Austin  Abbott,  LL.  D.] 

Are  we  not  dealing  too  much  in  gencralitiesf  Two  travelers  might  come  to  the 
United  States,  and  afterwards  one  who  spent  a  winter  iu  Maine  might  say,  ''What 
the  poor  in  America  want  is  snowshoes  and  blankets."  And  the  other,  who  spent  a 
summer  in  New  Orleans,  might,  with  equal  truth,  say,  ''What  they  want  in 
America  is  sunshades  and  mosquito  nets.''  We  have  similar  ideas  of  this  great  prob- 
lem. There  are  radical  differences  between  tribes  and  between  reservations.  I  am 
satisfied  that,  in  respect  to  some  tribes  and  reservations,  this  method  is  the  only 
way.  With  some  Indians,  at  least,  after  they  have  been  brought  from  the  reserva- 
tion nnd  educated  in  civilized  life,  the  method  is  not  to  send  them  back,  but  to  tell 
them  to  go  wherever  they  can  find  work.  Let  them  be  put  into  the  currents  of  life 
to  swim  with  the  rest  of  us. 

Generalities  are  useful,  as  they  lead  us  to  something  specific.  The  diflerences  of 
opinion  that  we  have  developed  here  appear  to  me  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  we 
hiiTS  not  considered  any  specific  question.  If  we  did  we  should  find  that  these  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  develope<l  by  discussing  generalities  would  largely  disappear. 

Let  ns  consider  some  specific  questious;  an<l  perhaps  we  may  agree  on  one  or  more, 
and  may  take  some  steps  for  their  advanoeiiieut. 

Last  year  at  the  American  Bar  Association  the  subject  of  legislation  for  the 
Indian  was  fully  discussed  and  a  proposal  made  for  an  extension  of  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  was  approved.    A  resolution  to  that  ert'ect  was  passod. 

There  are  several  difficulties  iu  the  way  of  advance  out  of  the  present  situation. 
A  man  once  fell  into  a  well  in  the  night.  As  he  weut  down  he  clutched  at  the  air, 
and  he  caught  on  the  bucket.  There  ho  hung  by  his  hands  till  daylight,  half  dead 
with  exhaustion  and  fear  lest  he  should  fall  into  the  water.  When  daylight  came 
he  was  able  to  see  that  there  was  no  water  in  the  well,  and  his  toes  were  within  3 
inches  of  the  bottom. 

Now,  the  Indian  problem  is  clutching  on  the  edge  of  the  bucket  of  the  reserva- 
tion; and  the  bottom  of  the  well  is  dry.  You  are  not  going  to  "  drop  the  baby  into 
the  river."  There  must  sooner  or  later  be  a  uniform  law  for  colored,  and  white,  and 
Indian,  and  all,  in  a  free  country.  This  is  the  solid  bottom.  We  could  not  say  that 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  for  the  only  protection  of  the  Indians  then  was  the  fact 
that  they  were  wards  of  the  nation.  We  get  beyond  that  now  as  fast  as  they 
become  civilized. 

One  of  the  specific  difficulties  is  that  the  conrtiS  administering  the  law  are  all  at 
sea.  They  do  not  agree  on  what  the  law  is.  One  Judge  has  held  that  in  the  Indian 
Territory  the  common  law  is  to  be  the  rule  of  detrision.  Another  Judge  has  held  the 
opposite,  saying  that,  because  these  are  not  Englishmen  nor  tlie  descendants  of 
ifngllshmen^  we  can  not  presume  that  the  connuon  law  is  to  a])ply  among  them. 
The  profession  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  the  law.  But  they  ar<i  all  agreed  that  a 
different  system  is  to  be  applied  to  the  Indian  from  what  is  ap])li(Kl  to  the  white 
man.    This  is  the  fundamental  grievance  and  the  logical  cause  of  endless  dithculty. 

Lcrt  me  give  you  one  instance  to  show  how  the  efforts  of  education,  religious 
instmotion,  and  moral  training  can  be  nullified  by  the  results  of  this  c<mfusion  of 
laws.  During  the  lost  year  or  two  an  Indian  man  and  woiuan  were  indicted  for 
adultery.  On  the  trial  the  guilty  act  was  proved.  But  it  appeared  that  the  woman 
was  a  half-breed  and  by  the  law  was  not  an  Ind  ian .  She  was  convicted.  It  appeared 
that  the  man  was  a  full-bloo<1ed  Indian.  There  was  not  the  same  law  for  the  two. 
There  was  no  law  to  punish  the  Indian,  and  he  was  acquitted.  Now,  a  single  decla- 
ration by  a  court  of  American  justice  in  the  Indian  country  that  the  Indian  man 
oommit  such  offenses  with  impunity  may  annul  the  moral  instruction  that 
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missionaries  can  give  in  years.  There  is  no  value  in  law  if  it  has  not  a  fair  degree 
of  nniformity.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  are  dealin"^  with  class  legislation,  and  art 
clinging  to  it  to  the  last  instead  of  getting  rid  of  it  as  fast  as  we  can. 

Now,  there  are  local  antipathies  to  meet,  and  the  greed  of  white  settlers  and  speeii- 
lators.  These  aggravate  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  Under  these  circnmstanoes 
the  first  inquiry  as  to  any  element  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  is,  What  is  the  law 
for  white  people  on  this  suhject  in  that  place f  The  second  is,  Why  will  not  that 
law  do  for  Indians  f  If  there  is  any  good  n^ason  why  it  will  not,  then  what  is  the 
least  that  we  can  add  to  make  it  do  for  Indians  f  But  to  ask  legislation  to  gire  then 
more  privileges  and  put  more  safeguards  around  them  is  to  make  them  a  privileged 
class — to  set  them  up  for  a  mark  for  their  pillaging  neighhors.  Tou  can  give  any 
one  peculiar  privileges  hy  law,  hut  they  will  he  surrounded  by  vultures  at  once. 
This  is  a  country  of  nniformity  of  law  and  equality  before  the  law.  If  yon  give  tlie 
Indian  his  land  and  say »  **  You  are  not  obliged  to  work  out  your  highway  taxes,"  he 
can  sit  on  the  fence  and  see  the  white  man  work.  He  becomes  in  their  thoughts  a 
fair  prey.  I  do  not  say  that  men  ought  to  think  so,  nor  that  fair-minded  men  can 
think  so ;  but,  as  men  go,  it  is  the  logical  result.  They  take  it  out  of  the  Indian 
in  that  way. 

How  far  will  the  present  law  for  the  white  man  serve  to  settle  some  of  theaeques- 
tions  under  discussion!  In  the  State  .of  New  York  there  are  probably  1,000,000 
white  people  who  can  not  convey  their  real  property  if  they  have  any.  I  think  I 
may  say  there  are  nearly  100,000  minors  who  have  r^l  property  interests,  and  who 
are  incapable  of  conveying.  There  are  lunatics  incapable  of  conveying.  There  are 
men  who  are  habitual  drunkards  or  who  are  spendthrifts,  or  who  have  on  some 
ground  been  interdicted  by  the  courts,  and  are  under  guardianship,  which  prevents 
uiem  from  getting  rid  of  their  property.  What  Is  uie  white  man's  law  m  these 
cases f  If  it  is  found  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  any  one  of  these  children  or  inca- 
pables  to  have  his  land  conveyed,  he  must  present  a  petition  to  a  court  of  jostiee; 
and  the  court  causes  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  particular  ease  to  see  what  the 
situation  of  the  infant  is,  what  the  land  is,  and  whether  it  should  be  sold  or  leased^ 
how  much  of  the  proceeds  shall  be  devoted  to  education,  and  how  much  invested. 
Why  is  not  that  good  enough  law  for  Indians! 

Question.  Would  you  include  all  Indians! 

Mr.  Abbott.  As  fast  as  they  become  citizens  and  hold  land  under  a  protected  title, 
so  that  they  are  interdicted  from  conveying. 

I  would  suggest  this  resolution : 

**  Resolved,  That  the  alienation  by  sale  or  otherwise  of  lands  held  in  severalty  by 
Indians  should  be  regulated  and  governed  as  far  as  practicable  by  the  same  roles 
and  principles  that  are  applicable  to  the  alienacion  of  lands  held  by  whites  under 
age,  and  not  otherwise." 

As  to  what  court  it  shall  be,  that  is  a  question  that  can  be  decided  afterwards. 
White  man's  law  is  good  enough  for  Indians  on  this  subject.  As  to  the  question  of 
how  it  shall  be  worked  out,  I  would  offer  the  following  resolutions: 

"  Reeolvedy  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  consider  and 
report  what  legislation  is  necessary  to  effectuate  the  foregoing  resolution. 

*^  Eeaohedf  That  said  committee  shall  ascertain  what  rules  and  regulations,  if  any, 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  and  pursuant  to  the 
authority  conferred  on  him  under  the  recent  act  of  Congress  in  reference  to  selling 
and  leasing  Indian  lauds,  with  power  to  recommend  to  him  such  revision,  alterations} 
or  additions  as  said  committee  may  deem  a<lvisable." 

Why  should  an  Indian  not  work  out  the  road  tax  that  is  to  give  access  to  his 
lands!    If  he  refuses  to  do  it  his  lands  would  have  to  be  sold  for  him. 

Question.  Would  not  that  sweep  away  a  great  deal  of  the  land  into  the  hands  of 
white  people! 

Mr.  Abbott.  We  are  told  here  that  three-quarters  of  the  Indians  are  already  sup* 
porting  themselves;  and,  if  the  land  of  the  other  quarter  could  not  be  swept  away 
except  by  a  judicial  investigation  brought  about  by  means  of  a  lawful  process  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indian  himself  upon  precisely  the  same  principles  that  a  white  child's 
property  may  be  swept  away,  as  you  call  it,  we  should  have  a  tolerable  result  instead 
of  the  result  which  is  now  highly  objectionable.  The  Indians  have  land;  and  they 
ought  to  do  their  share,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  pay  their  taxes  in  work.  If  it  is  a 
child  or  an  aged  woman,  all  she  has  to  do  Is  to  petition  the  Judge  to  lease  enough  of 
her  laud  to  pay  the  taxes.  And  if  there  is  now  and  then  a  case  which  we  can  not 
solve,  it  is  one  of  the  cases  which  are  liable  to  occur  t-o  all  men  when  they  hare  no 
money  to  pay  their  taxes  or  to  carry  the  property  thev  own. 

There  is  another  r.lass  of  taxes  laid  by  the  vote  of  the  town  or  district,  the  school 
tax.  I  am  of  course  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  different  tax  systems  in  ths 
States  where  these  questions  may  arise.  If  it  is  like  those  in  this  State  in  the  rural 
district  where  I  have  my  summer  home,  it  is  as  follows:  My  neighbors  assemble  in 
a  little  village  and  vote  how  much  they  will  raise  for  the  school;  and  my  land  is 
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for  my  share.    They  know  the  vahie  of  it.    If  I  should  be  exempt,  they  would 

feel  a  hostility  to  me.  If  I  were  exempt  becaiiHe  of  being  an  Indian,  tney  would  feel 
m  double  hostility  to  me.  To  the  instinctive  repiigTianoe  for  an  Indian  would  be 
added  the  antipathy  for  one  who  does  not  bear  his  share  of  the  common  burdens. 

These  neighborhood  taxes  are  matters  of  common  knowledge  and  common  talk. 
The  chief  friction  and  hostility  against  the  Indian.s  are  because  they  aie  exempt  from 
the  common  burdens  of  the  neighborhood  that  everyone  has  to  bear.  Town  and  dis- 
trict taxes  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  Government,  having  funds  derived  from  the  sales 
of  the  Indian  lands. 

The  State  tax  is  further  away.  The  town  people  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
They  do  not  assess  that.  County  supervisors  of  the  State  oilicers  make  it  up.  If 
any  exemption  is  allowed  it  ought  not  to  extend  to  taxes  laid  by  the  men  of  the 
Ticinage  on  themselves.  Correcting  this  inequality  would  remove  a  considerable 
part  of  the  trouble.  I  would  suggest  the  ([nestiun  whether  it  is  not  practicable  that 
the  United  States  should  pay  all  taxes  that  are  not  worked  out,  or  that  are  not  neigh- 
borhood taxes,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Indians  held  in  trust  by  the  Government.  The 
whites  then  would  feel  that  justico  is  done.  The  Indian  tax  would  bo  paid.  That 
which  is  paid  by  labor  he  would  pay  himself.  That  which  is  paid  by  money  would 
be  paid  by  his  money,  although  by  the  hand  of  the  United  States;  and  this  class 
privilege  of  the  Indians  would  be  ended.  And  I  can  not  resist  the  conviction  that 
they  would  prize  education  better  if  thoy  had  to  pay  their  share  of  the  school  taxes. 

ifow,  what  I  have  said  is  as  though  the  field  were  one.  But  there  are  reservations 
ae  big  as  a  State  and  some  only  as  big  as  a  town.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  which 
would  be  such  a  help  as  it  would  be  to  bring  together  all  the  conllicting  legislation, 
to  collect  the  various  acts  of  Congress  and  laws  which  are  now  actually  in  force  and 
obligatory,  and  arrange  them  systematically.  The  courts  are  going  as  fast  as  we 
can  reasonably  expect  in  the  present  condition  of  the  statutes.  This  collati(m  of 
statates  would  facilitate  their  work.  To  that  end  I  would  suggest  the  following 
resolutions : 

**  Reiolvedf  That  it  be  referred  to  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to 
inoaire  whether  any  adequati^othcial  compilation  of  the  laws  and  decisions  affecting 
Inaians  exists,  suitable  to  aid  the  duties  of  judges,  attorneys,  rommissiouers,  and 
Indian  agents,  and  to  report  whether  anything  further  would  be  useful  to  that 
purpose. 

"Jiewolvedf  That  the  same  committt^e  be  requested  to  arrange  for  the  preparation 
of  a  short  code  of  laws  for  Alaska  or  to  report  on  the  expediency  and  the  method  of 
procuring  such  a  code.'' 

Professor  Painter.  After  a  denial  by  Dr.  Dunning  that  there  is  a  child  in  the  case, 
and  by  both  Dr.  Dunning  and  Mr.  Abbott  that  there  is  any  water  either  in  the  stream 
or  in  the  well,  I  am  glad  Mr.  Abbott  residues  him  from  his  peril,  carries  him  into 
court,  and  asks  the  judge  to  ap])oint  a  guardian  over  him.  This  is  exactly  what  I 
df^ire;  and  Mr.  Abbott's  suggeHtion  is,  I  believe,  the  wisest  solution  of  this  ditfi- 
enlty  that  can  be  made.  1  think  it  infinitely  better  that  a  United  States  court 
shodid  appoint  this  guardian,  Hhould  decide  when,  and  upon  what  terms,  and  in 
view  of  wnat  facts,  the  allottee  hIiouUI  be  allowed  to  alienate,  temporarily  or  per- 
manently, his  land,  than  that  it  should  be  done  by  a  general  law  of  Congress,  to  be 
interprete<l  by  the  Indian  Ollice  under  soli<;itations  from  the  parties  desirous  of 
obtaining  his  laud,  supported,  as  they  generally  are,  by  political  influence. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  ca^^es  iu  which  it  would  be  wise  to  allow  the  allottee  to 
lease  and  even  to  sell  his  land.  Tliese  should  be  examined  and  decided  by  an  impar- 
tial court,  and  not  by  parties  interested  either  ]>ecuniarily  or  politically. 

In  regard  to  taxing  these  lands,  I  liave  always  deemed  it  unjust,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the^  should  be  exempted,  and  unsafe,  on  the  other,  that  they  should  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  tax  collector.  The  taxes  should  be  paid  either  from  the  funds  of  the 
Indians  or  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Austin  Abbott  was  added  to  the  business  committee. 

Mr.  Israel  Jflill,  an  Indian  formerly  at  Mampton,  was  introduced. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yon  white  folks  have  been  talking  about  carrying  us,  like  a  baby,  across 
•  river.  There  is  no  water  in  the  river.  It  has  all  Hunk  down  into  the  ground. 
There  is  no  danger  of  our  being  drowned.  We  do  not  expect  nor  want  to  be  carried 
always.  We  are  expecting  to  help  ourselves,  and  we  will  help  ourselvcH,  as  soon  as 
we  know  how  to  do  it.  I  am  willing  to  stand  on  my  feet  under  United  States  laws. 
A  great  many  of  us  are  thinking  and  planning  what  is  the  best  thing  for  us  to  do.  I 
bare  heard  a  great  many  times  about  wages  and  work.  I  have  been  among  the 
whites  every  vacation  since  I  was  in  Hampton,  and  everywhere  1  have  worked  t 
haTe  always  done  more  work  than  any  white  man  I  was  working  with.  I  have  said, 
if  they  could  stand  it  to  get  up  and  work  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  quit  at  10 
o'clooK  at  night,  I  could  stand  it  with  them.  Therefore,  they  have  given  me  as  much 
wages,  and  sometimes  more.  When  we  all  have  an  opportunity  to  go  to  school  and 
learn  moroy  then  we  shall  be  able  to  stand  up  and  help  ourselves. 
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It  was  annoimoed  that  the  remainder  of  the  session  would  he  a  firee  parliament. 
The  following  are  ahetracts  of  the  remarks  made: 

Hon.  William  H.  Arnoux.  Some  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  study,  in  a  pTofes> 
slonal  way,  the  documents  connect<ed  with  the  Dutch  occupation  of  New  York.  I 
came  across  one  paper,  written  ahout  1640,  which,  to  my  mind,  was  the  most  pathetic 
paper  that  I  ever  read.  It  was  a  protest  of  the  Indians,  addressed  to  the  Dnteh 
Government,  against  the  murders  and  massacres  and  rohheries  which  they  had  sua- 
tained.  The  address  hegan  hy  saying:  ''When  you  came  first  into  onr  midst,  we 
gave  you  our  com  for  your  food,  our  aaughters  for  your  wives ;  and  how  hAVd  you 
requited  net" 

Yon  have  heard  testimony  here  of  the  honesty  of  the  unspoiled  Indian.  When  Fre- 
mont went  west  across  the  mountains,  whenever  he  reached  natives  who  had  not  been 
contaminated  hy  our  civilization,  he  lound  them  always  honest.  On  one  occasion  he 
broke  camp,  and  traveled  a  day.  At  the  end  of  the  day  an  Indian  overtook  him  and 
brought  to  him,  at  the  foot  of  Pikes  Peak,  some  things  that  had  been  left  behind  in 
his  camp.  They  were  not  only  honest,  but  they  were  endeavoring  to  do  that  w^hich 
was  right.  They  wished  to  restore  to  the  white  man  that  which  they  supposed  to 
be  his  lost  property, 

God  has  been  long  suffering  with  our  people  in  deferring  the  punishment  thai 
shonld  await  us  for  our  iniquity.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  work  of  this  eonferenoe 
is  rousing  the  people,  and  awakening  their  indifference,  and  enlisting  activities  that 
will  bring  happiness  and  justice  to  the  American  Indian. 

Gen.  John  Eaton.  Alaska  is  so  enormous,  extending  as  it  does  thousands  of  miles, 
that  there  are  various  conditions  in  different  districts  which  must  be  met  in  shAping 
the  Indian  policy.  Fortunately,  the  Indian  policy  of  the  United  States  was  not 
extended  to  Alaska ;  and,  though  there  is  danger  of  staavation,  there  are  no  rations 
to  be  issued.  With  the  use  of  improved  arms  and  improved  tackle  for  fishing,  the 
people  of  Alaska  have  not  had  the  wisdom  to  delay  killing  their  game.  They  have 
destroyed  their  game,  and  starvation  has  overtaken  whole  villages.  '  Sheldon  Jack- 
son, who  wAs  directed  by  Dr.  Harris  to  study  the  question  in  Alaska,  saw  that  there 
were  similar  conditions  in  Siberia  and  northern  Europe,  where  the  people  easily  main- 
tained themselves.  The  solution  of  the  diffionlty  in  Alaska  was  to  bring  reindeer 
there.  It  was  said  that  the  reindeer  could  not  be  purchased.  Then  it  was  said  they 
could  not  be  brought  by  ship,  they  would  not  survive.  Both  were  done.  The  first 
arrivals  were  placed  on  an  island.  The  next  year  they  were  fbund  in  good  condi- 
tion. More  money  was  expended,  and  finally  the  Government  came  to  make  some 
small  appropriations  for  this  work.  It  was  found  that  the  people  could  be  tanght 
to  be  self-supporting  citizens,  but  the  means  provided  were  not  adequate.  There  is 
a  system  of  experimentation  in  the  interest  of  agriculture  and  mechanics,  under  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  going  on  in  difterent  States  and  Territories.  Dr.  Jackaon  and 
Commissioner  Harris  asked  that  that  provision  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  Alaska. 
Dr.  Jackson  has  secured  people  from  Lapland  experienced  in  herding  reindeer — 
Christian  people.  These  nerders  and  their  families  together,  children  and  all 
amounting  to  seventeen,  have  been  brought  to  Alaska,  with  their  dog^  and  imple- 
ments, where  they  are  to  train  the  natives  in  rearing  reindeer.  These  reindeer  will 
not  only  be  a  benefit  to  the  population  in  the  way  of  food  and  utensils,  but  for  trans- 
porting the  mails,  so  in  this  way  they  will  be  of  direct  benefit  to  the  United  States 
Government. 

Mrs.  l^^SK.  Has  there  been  any  addition  to  the  herd  this  yearf 

General  Eaton.  Yes ;  there  were  additions  last  year  and  this  year,  and  Dr.  Jaek- 
son  went  out  this  year  with  an  expedition  to  buy  still  more  reindeers  to  increaee  the 
herd.  He  has  also  made  the  proposal  to  the  missionary  societies  that  he  will  fhr- 
nish  them  reindeer  if  they  will  take  a  trained  herder  and  cultivate  their  herds.  The 
object  is  to  disseminate  this  new  means  of  support.  Every  individual  will  then 
become  an  owner.    Every  family  will  have  in  its  possession  reindeer  for  all  its  uses. 

Rev.  C.  J.  Rydbr,  D.  D.  I  feel  that  I  have  a  message  to  tell  you  in  thik  conference 
of  the  immediate  and  of  the  prospective  results  of  splendid  victory.  I  went  over  the 
Indian  nation  first  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and  I  saw  an  Indian  so  peculiarly 
dressed  that  I  would  like  to  put  him  before  you  to-night.  He  had  on  buckskin 
moccasins,  all  beaded  and  ornamented;  on  his  legs,  buckskin  breeches;  round  his 
tall,  straight  figure,  a  black  Prince  Albert  coat.  It  looked  like  a  minister's  coat- 
it  was  sort  of  shiny  up  the  seams,  as  ministers'  coats  will  get,  to  my  g^reat  regrel 
On  his  head  was  a  Derby  hat,  with  four  holes  in  it.  Out  of  one  of  these  holes  came 
eagle  feathers  that  danced  over  his  head  as  he  walked  down  the  street.  I  said  to 
myself  as  I  saw  him,  **  That  is  what  we  have  done  for  the  Indian.  We  have  put 
around  hiiu  the  faded  garments  of  our  cast-off  civilization  and  left  his  heart  as  mad 
and  savage  as  when  our  forefathers  landed.''  General  Howard  touched  upon  this 
problem ;  it  is  not  a  nuestion  of  clothes.  I  remember  when  I  first  went  on  to  a  res- 
ervation I  supposed  tuat  a  man  who  dressed  in  an  English  garb  was  a  civilized  man 
and  that,  if  he  had  a  blanket  wrapped  round  him,  he  was  a  pagan.    I  have  oome  to 
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an  entirely  different  opinion.  Why,  Miss  Carter  said  that  they  come  home  with 
nice  clothes,  bat  have  to  go  back  to  the  blanket  becanse  those  become  worn  out. 

There  are  certain  questions  that  we  have  got  to  face.  It  is  not  a  question  of  clothes 
and  tlie  possession  of  property,  or  the  objectivity  of  the  Indian.  It  is  his  subjec- 
tivity. There  most  be  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  in  their  ^ouls.  They  must  become 
Christians.  When  that  is  accomplished,  we  nhall  solve  the  Indian  problem.  The 
holding  of  land  in  severalty  will  not  solve  tlus  problem  alone.  What  is  the  char- 
acter of  this  landT 

I  rode  over  a  tract  of  land  in  the  reservation  opened  about  two  years  ago  to  white 
■ettlerB.  I  counted  eighteen  houses  of  white  men.  Sixteen  were  deserted  by  the 
white  families  that  hM  tried  to  get  a  living  there.  How  can  the  Indian  do  what 
the  white  man  can  notf  We  have  not  always  thought  of  this.  1  remember  seeing  at 
Fort  Berthold  a  boy  from  Hampton.  I  said  to  him,  '*  Are  you  farming? "  ^'No," 
he  replied.  **How  is  thatt'^  I  asked;  "did  you  not  learn  to  farmf"  "Yes/*  he 
eaidy  "  I  learned  to  farm.''  "What  are  you  doing  then,  herding  t"  *' No,"  he  said, 
"  I  can  not  herd  ou  this  land.  There  is  no  possibility  of  making  a  living.''  The 
basis  of  civilization  in  New  England  is  in  the  church,  the  school,  and  love  for  land. 
The  farmer  loves  his  land.  Land  hunger  is  the  basis  of  civilization.  The  Indian  has 
none  of  that.  You  have  got  to  instil  it.  All  the  Indian  has  cared  for  land  is  to  hunt 
over  it.    The  sense  of  ownership  is  no  stimulus  to  him,  as  it  is  to  the  white  man. 

A  change  is  coming  in  the  environment  of  Indians,  and  in  their  condition.  In 
North  Dakota,  in  the  time  of  the  Indian  festivals,  they  used  to  cut  themselves  and 
thmat  thongs  throneh  the  quivering  flesh  of  their  breasts.  If  they  could  break 
throQgh  the  bands  of  flesh,  they  would  become  great  and  courageous  warriors,  and 
could  go  on  the  warpath.  If  they  could  not,  they  were  squaw-men.  They  had  to 
stay  in  the  tepee,  and  do  the  work  the  squaw  did.  When  1  was  there  the  last  time, 
this  torture  pole  to  which  they  had  fastened  themselves  in  the  old  times  had  fallen 
down;  and,  when  it  fell,  the  Christian  boys  gathered  round  it.  and  cried  with  a 
shoat.  "  This  is  the  end  of  the  old,  and  the  beginning  of  the  new ! "  I  went  out,  and 
saw  tnat  pole  as  it  lay  on  the  ground.  It  is  the  last  torture  pole  that  will  ever  be  put 
op  on  the  prairie.  We  met  in  the  little  church  near  by,  and  twenty  of  those  Indians 
that  have  come  ont  of  darkness  into  the  light  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  gathered 
aboot  the  communion  table.  Shall  we  not  believe  that  new  aspirations  and  new 
success  are  before  them?  We  build  manhood  and  womanhood  from  within,  not 
withont.  We  must  create,  as  I  have  tried  to  say  (1)  higher  schools,  (2)  purer  morals, 
(3)  love  of  land  and  home,  (4)  the  spirit  of  Christian  self-help  and  neighborhood,  if 
we  would  elevate  the  Indian. 

Mr.  Darwin  R.  Jamrs.  I  was  in  Alaska  two  years  ago.  and  was  greatly  pained  at 
the  condition  of  things  because  of  lack  of  law,  or  lack  oi  enforcement  of  such  laws 
as  they  have.  Not  that  I  complain  of  the  officials;  for  I  found  them  capable  and 
efficient,  but  unable  to  cope  with  the  difticulties  which  exist.  Under  the  organic 
law  the  sale  of  intoxicants  is  prohibited,  and  yet  they  are  smuggled  into  the  Terri- 
tory in  large  quantities.  Only  a  tew  days  before  our  visit  at  Douglas  Island  the 
superintendent  of  the  Friends'  Indian  school,  Dr.  J.  E.  Connctt,  had  been  tarred 
and  feathered  at  midnight  by  a  party  of  ruftians  because  he  had  sent  a  carefully 
written  account  to  an  Illinois  newspaper  of  the  murder  of  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Edwards,  who  was  endeavoring  to  prevent  smugglers  from  bringing  whisky  to  the 
Kalee  Indians,  among  whom  he  was  then  laboring.  The  murder  the  following;  sum- 
mer of  that  grandly-equipped  young  missionary,  H.  K.  Thornton,  at  Cape  Pnnce  of 
Wales,  sent  a  pang  of  sorrow  through  the  heart  of  every  one  who  knew  him.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  me,  received  just  prior  to  our  annual  conference  a  year  ago,  beg- 
ging me  to  use  influence  at  Washington  for  better  police  surveillance  upon  the 
Alaskan  coast.  The  thought  is  impressed  upon  me  that  we  should  inform  the  pub- 
lic of  the  state  of  aflairs  there,  that  the  people  demand  of  the  Government  that 
those  waters  be  properly  policed,  that  Americans  who  are  there  for  one  purpose  or 
andther  be  properly  protected.  The  strong  arm  of  the  national  authorities  should 
he  felt  there  as  well  as  in  places  nearer  the  seat  of  Government.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  a  difiicult  thing  to  accomplish,  but,  difficult  or  otherwise,  it  should  be 
accomplished.  I  hope  that  the  platform  put  forth  by  this  conference  will  contain 
some  emphatic  resolution  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  Frank  Wood.  At  present  there  is  a  great  danger  threatening  the  mission  of 
William  Duncan  on  Aiinette  Island,  Alaska.  Some  of  us  remember  meeting  him 
here,  and  how  we  were  thrilled  by  his  wonderful  story  of  a  tribe  of  cannibal  Indians 
redeemed  from  paganism  and  barbarism,  who  were  at  that  time  christianized  and 
bighly  civilized,  with  organized  government  in  the  town  of  Metlakahtia,  British 
Colambia.  They  had  been  subjected  to  interference  and  religious  persecution  fi'om 
an  £nglish  bishop.  This  led  Mr.  Duncan  to  go  to  Washington  to  see  if  a  place  could 
not  be  set  apart  for  this  people  in  the  United  States  where  they  could  enjoy  liberty 
of  conscience.  This  miasion  was  successful.  Congress  set  aside  Annette  Island  for 
the  **  ezolnsive  use  "  of  William  Duncan  and  his  colonists.    On  Mr.  Duncan's  return 
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Mb  Indians,  rather  than  Bubmit  to  the  persecution  of  intolerance  and  bigotrx,  pre- 
ferred to  give  up  their  town  with  their  splendid  church  and  their  comfortable,  weU- 
huilt  little  homes,  which  they  loved  as  we  love  our  homes;  and  1,000  of  them,  men. 
women,  and  children,  left  all,  and  in  their  boats  sailed  along  the  coast  to  the  island 
wilderness  that  had  been  given  to  them  for  a  home.  Thej  were  as  heroic  a  oompanj 
as  that  other  band  who  for  liberty  of  conscience  came  to  these  shores  ia  the  Mof- 
ftotoer.  Against  almost  insuperable  obstacles  thev  have  built  the  town  of  New  Metis- 
kahtla.  They  cleared  the  forests,  surveyed  and  laid  out  their  streets,  bnilt  comfort- 
able houses,  a  church  seating  some  1,800,  larger  than  the  one  they  gave  up ;  a  tows 
house,  a  sawmill,  a  large  salmon  cannery,  where  they  put  up  the  best  brand  of  salmuD 
that  is  put  upon  the  market.  The  Indians  earn  good  wages,  and  may  become  stock- 
holders in  all  the  different  business  enterprises.  They  have  learned  and  work  at  most 
of  the  industries  and  trades  of  civilization.  They  are  a  law-abiding  commnnitr. 
No  li(|uoT  is  sold.  The  Sabbath  is  kept  strictly  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship;  and  I 
(question  whether  in  any  community  of  the  same  size  so  larse  a  percentage  of  intel- 
ligence, morality,  and  genuine  religion  can  be  found  an  in  New  Metlakantla.  This 
work  has  been  accomplished,  under  Goil,  by  one  man,  who  thirty  years  ago  found 
these  people  cannibal  barbarians.  Yet  there  is  great  danger  that  they  may  be 
deprived  of  their  home  and  their  property  whenever  the  white  man*s  greed  thinks 
their  island  worth  taking,  as  neither  %lr.  Duncan  nor  his  people  have  legal  titles  to 
their  land. 

A  short  time  ago  I  read  in  a  Pacific  Coast  paper  that  gold  had  been  foand  on 
Annette  Island,  the  present  home  of  this  colony.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  Indian  civilization,  which  has  been  bnilt  up  with  so  mucu  labor  and  expense, 
will  be  swept  away  by  the  greed  of  white  men,  who  will  drive  off  the  Indiana, 
destroy  their  property,  and  seize  their  lands.  Ti'ue,  Congress  gave  them  "  exclusive 
use  "  of  Annette  Island ;  but ''  exclusive  use  '*  is  not  a  legal  title.  If  anything  should 
happen  to  Mr.  Duncan,  and  the  Indians  were  driven  off  or  killed,  they  would  have 
lost  "exclusive  use; "  and  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  unscrupulous  whites 
from  taking  possession.  Something  should  be  done  to  give  these  people  legal  titles 
to  their  property.  We  may  not  be  able  to  get  a  law  that  will  give  titles  to  land  for 
the  whole  of  Alaska,  because  it  is  not  yet  surveyed;  but  can  there  not  be  some 
special  legislation  to  keep  these  heroic  people  in  possession  of  the  town  tbey  have 
wrested  from  the  wilderness f  It  would  be  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  us  as  a  nation 
if  through  our  indifference  or  neglect  we  failed  to  secure  for  them  valid  titles  to 
their  lands,  and  in  consequence  tbey  should  be  robbed  of  yrhat  they  have  so  labori- 
ously built  up,  and  thus  the  finest  object  lesson  in  Indium  civilization  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen  should  be  destroyed.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  the  protection  of  law  is 
extended  over  them. 

Capt.  J.  G.  Bourke,  of  the  Third  Cavalry,  was  introduced. 

Captain  Bourke.  I  came  over  here  to  shake  hands  with  you  all,  and  to  give  yon 
the  assurance  that  personally  I  value  the  good  work  you  are  doing.  All  that  I  know 
of  Indians  I  can  tell  you  in  two  minutes.  All  that  I  think  and  feel  I  could  mr  tell 
you  in  two  years.    Permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  heard  some  good  things  said  here. 

I  think  Americans  like  to  get  things  in  the  concrete,  and  I  will  fortify  Bishop 
Whipple's  remarks  by  my  own  observations.  The  Apache  scouts  went  into  the  mih- 
tary  post  of  Fort  Bowie,  Ariz.,  in  1885,  and  Mr.  De  Long  sold  them  a  lot  of  things 
right  over  his  counter,  and  it  went  down  in  his  books  this  man  got  so  much  and 
Hiat  man  so  much.  **  Well,''  I  said,  *^  that's  a  curious  way  of  doing  business.  How 
much  have  you  let  them  have  across  your  counterf  "  He  looked  at  his  books,  and 
said,  "Seventeen  hundred  and  eighty  dollars'  worth."  Two  or  three  months  after 
those  scouts  came  back  and  were  paid  off.  My  curiosity  getting  the  better  of  me.  I 
went  over  and  Si^id  to  De  Long,  '*  I  have  nothing  to  put  in  my  journal  to-day,  and  I 
am  in  search  of  something.  I  want  to  know  how  you  came  out  in  that  scout  busi- 
ness. How  many  dollars  did  you  lose  out  of  the  $1,780  that  yon  trusted  those 
fellows! "  "Not*  one  single  cent,"  was  the  reply.  •'You  must  have  made  such 
arrangements  with  miners/'  I  continued,  "what  proportion  do  you  lose  on  themf 
He  is  an  old  friend,  and  so  he  answered,  as  old  friends  sometimes  will,  **  Quit  asking 
fool  questions;"  but  he  confessed  that  he  lost  from  30  to  40  per  cent  on  them. 

Something  has  been  said  about  the  stolidity  of  the  Indians.  That  is  only  their 
armor  when' you  first  meet.  When  you  see  them  in  their  homes  they  are  jovial  and 
full  of  fun. 

The  Indians  are  a  very  clean  race.  When  it  is  possible  to  bathe  they  jump  in  and 
do  so — men,  women,  and  children.  When  it  is  warm  they  go  in  two  or  three  times 
a  day. 

Their  vices  are  first  that  they  are  very  superstitious.  They  are  superstitious  about 
everything.  If  they  hear  the  hooting  of  an  owl  some  one  is  going  to  die.  Another 
vice  is  their  care  for  their  relations.  I'hey  are  entirely  too  fond  of  their  rela- 
tions. They  will  do  anything  for  them  if  tliey  are  poor.  At  the  sun  dance,  which 
I  have  seen  several  times — ^ana  it  is  a  horrible  thing  to  see  these  men  poll  themsalw 
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ftfUBK  tboae  thongs — gifts  most  be  made,  and  every  man  outbids  the  other  in 
gMsM  away  everything  tiiat  he  has.  You  will  see  these  things  piled  up — food, 
dothuigi  moccasins,  etc.,  and  all  go  to  the  poor  to  such  an  extent  that  the  givers 
beeome  paupers  themselves,  so  they  simply  swap  the  condition  of  poverty.  I  am 
taUdng  about  the  wild  fellows. 

AnouieT  vice  is  gambling.  They  are  inveterate  gamblers.  Gambling  is  a  form  of 
dlTination.  It  used  alwajs  to  be  accompanied  by  medicine  songs.  You  would  see 
them  playing  games  of  different  kinds^  and  having  the  medicine  man  crooning  one  of 
their  medicine  songs.  They  are  kept  m  thraldom  by  medicine  men.  They  form  a 
kind  of  gens,  or  sept,  or  clan.  They  brag  a  great  deal,  and  do  an  immense  amount 
of  harm.  But  sewing  machines  and  nursing  bottles  are  getting  down  among  the 
lodians;  and  if  they  can  get  the  phonograph  and  8onio  other  notions  they  will 
overthrow  these  old  duffers,  because  they  have  nothing  that  will  compare  with  our 
wonders. 

If  an  educated  youn^  Indian  hear  the  medicine  men  boast  that  they  can  go  50  miles 
in  one  night  tbey  will  answer,  ''Pshaw!  That's  nothing.  I've  gone  50  miles  an 
hour  when  Captain  Pratt  took  me  on  the  limited  to  the  Exposition  at  Chicago.''  And 
when  the  old  men  insist  that  they  can  kill  people  and  blight  crops  by  a  glance  of 
the  eye  the  disenthralled  youngster  will  answer,  ''Kluschd,"  which  is  the  Apache 
word  for  ''ra-a-ats." 

In  the  matter  of  education  I  have  little  to  say.  I  do  not  know  much  about  educa- 
tion, to  tell  the  truth.  I  have  had  little  experience  with  it,  and  I  do  not  like  to  run 
into  a  place  where  angels  are  afraid  to  tread.  But  I  think  that  the  great  fault  with 
Indian  education  has  been  that  it  has  not  been  along  the  whole  line  at  once.  You 
take  out  a  few  Indians  and  educate  them  to  a  high  degree  and  send  them  back  to 
their  tribes.  A  better  thing  is  to  educate  the  whole  tribe.  You  may  no£  raise  your 
building  but  a  <^uarter  of  an  inch  at  a  time,  but  the  whole  thing  will  go  up  together. 
It  is  better  to  give  a  little  to  a  whole  tribe  than  to  give  a  great  deal  to  a  few.  I 
have  seen  some  sad  things  among  the  Sioux  and  among  the  Apaches.  I  once  found 
a  boy  wandering  round  who  asked  me  in  excellent  English:  *' Where  do  I  come  in 
on  these  positions f  I  have  been  at  Carlisle.  I  have  learned  the  carpenter*s  trade, 
and  I  want  work.  I  come  back  to  my  own  people.  I  can  hardly  speak  my  own 
language,  and  I  try  to  be  a  carpenter ;  but  I  am  told  to  get  out  of  here.  The  carpen- 
ter Is  white,  and  the  assistant  carpenter  is  white,  and  the  blacksmith  is  white,  and 
BO  is  the  assistant  blacksmith,  and  so  is  the  saddler;  and  there  is  no  room  for  an 
Indian  boy."    He  was  willing  to  work  for  $10  a  month,  and  could  not  gut  that. 

I  think  we  preach  work  too  much  to  the  Indians.  They  know  how  to  work  and 
are  willing  to  work.  I  have  seen  Apache  Indians  carrying  from  sixty  to  a  hundred 
pounds  of  hay  at  a  time,  which  they  had  made,  and  which  they  would  have  to  sell 
for  a  cent  a  pound.  To  say  that  the  Indians  will  not  work  shows  that  there  is  a 
mistake  somewhere.  The  first  thing  that  the  Spaniards  did  when  they  took  posses- 
sion was  to  arrange  that  the  Aztec  markets  should  be  inaint^iined,  that  into  every 
village  the  Indians  should  have  their  tiange,  or  markets,  to  which  all  their  products 
shonM  be  brought.  The  Indians  brought  their  thiugn  in  there  and  they  got  a  fair 
price  for  them.  Curiously  enough,  they  could  not  sell  to  an  army  oihcer  or  to  a 
clergyman  for  some  reason.  It  was  apparently  thought  that  they  would  both  take 
advantage  of  an  Indiiin.  I  am  not  at  liberty* to  speak  for  the  clergy,  but  it  was  a 
mistake  with  regard  to  the  army.  I  would  let  the  Indians  see  that  every  hundred 
drops  of  honest  sweat  earns  60  cents  in  silver.  I  wi^h  I  could  say  100  cents,  but  I 
can't;  for  the  dollar  is  not  worth  that.  To  tell  them  that  rations  will  stop  and  they 
mnst  begin  to  work  on  such  a  day  will  not  do.  *  It  is  well  to  be  a  little  careful.  We 
told  the  Cheyennes4hat  in  187G  and  fixed  the  date  the  1st  of  June,  1877.  When  the 
time  oame  they  got  their  own  cartri4ges,  and  they  jumped  out  and  gave  us  a  dance 
that  some  of  us  have  not  forgotten  yet.  It  cost  us  about  $10,000,000  for  that  piece 
of  monkey  business.  So  do  not  be  too  sudden  in  telling  them  when  they  are  going 
to  begin  work.    Give  them  their  tools  first. 

Bemember  the  influence  of  atavism  in  educating  the  Indian  boy.  The  Navajoes 
arc  sheep  raisers.  Let  them  raise  sheep,  but  give  them  the  idea  that  there  are  new, 
fine  varieties  of  sheep  to  raise.  Then  give  them  Lamb  stocking  knitters,  and  teach 
them  to  make  cloth.  They  make  blankets,  but  they  never  make  cloth  in  the  bolt. 
The  blanket  is  one  piece.  The  Indian  makes  it,  and  then  stops.  Don't  make  a 
wheelwright  of  a  Navajo  and  then  send  him  where  he  can  not  make  a  blanket  or 
np  into  the  mountains  where  they  don't  want  his  old  wagons. 

Another  thing  should  be  done.  There  should  be  new  foods  introduced  among  the 
Indiiuis.  The  old  Franciscan  missionaries  gave  them  sheep  and  the  jackass,  not  as 
food,  although  the  Apaches  and  Hualpais  used  them  as  food,  and  ate  them  up.  They 
gave  them  the  peach;  and  it  is  there  yet,  and  it  is  a  fine  fruit.  These  4iew  fruits 
will  wean  them  away  ftom  base  food ;  and  they  have  got  to  be  weaned  away.  They 
have  got  to  be  weaned  away  from  a  great  many  thin^.    I  know  that  is  sentimental, 

*  yonwoold  not  expect  sentiment  from  a  cavalryman;  but  we  do  sometimes 
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indulge  in  it.  I  wonld  give  premioms  to  those  who  raised  'the  best  flniits  and  «heep 
and  had  the  best  fruit  trees  and  cleanest  houses  and  the  beet  children  in  school— 
some  little  gimcrack  medal  or  illuminated  paper,  which  would  show  that  thej  bad 
tried  to  do  well,  and  that  their  efforts  were  appreciated.  They  love  appreciation  as 
much  as  some  of  the  rest  of  us  do. 

I  would  let  them  have  their  own  minor  courts,  although  I  would  have  one  law  for 
the  Indian  and  the  white  man.  I  would  not  be  all  the  time  sending  aa  igTiorant 
policemau  among  them  to  arrest  them.  Let  them  take  care  of  their  own  petty  juris- 
prudence. That  they  are  able  to  attend  to  those  things  let  me  show  yoa  by  citing 
one  or  two  instances  that  occurred  in  1882.  Two  Indians  were  arrested  by  their  own 
tribe,  and  by  circumstantial  evidence  were  found  guilty  of  wife  murder.  Baeh  had 
two  or  three  wives.  One  killed  one  of  his  in  a  drunken  row.  He  got  ten  yean^ 
hard  labor  in  the  guardhouse.  The  other  ^ot  three  years  of  hard  labor.  About  the 
same  time  an  American  at  Tucson,  who  baa  been  seen  to  chop  his  wife  in  the  head 
with  an  axe,  got  a  year.    I  think  the  Apache  can  be  trusted  to  administer  the  laws. 

Next,  give  the  agents  living  salaries.  Don't  tell  a  man  he  must  be  a  two-legged 
exposition  of  the  ten  commandments  on  $1,50U  a  year,  for  you  are  not  going  to  gel 
him  for  that. 

At  the  close  of  Captain  Bonrke's  remarks  Captain  Pratt  said  he  knew  all  about 
the  Indian  boy  to  whom  Captain  Bourke  had  referred.  When  a  child  he  was  cap- 
tured by  some  United  States  Army  officer  and  was  with  the  Army  ten  or  more  years 
before  he  came  to  Carlisle.  He  spoke  English  as  his  mother  toneue.  He  was  sent 
to  Carlisle  as  a  matter  of  discipline,  to  get  him  in  shape.  He  ooald  speak  no  Apache 
when  he  came.  While  there  he  was  once  or  twice  caught  in  drinking  saloons  in 
town  and  was  otherwise  disobedient  and  unruly.  He  was  always  a  trouble  and  he 
never  learned  the  carpenter's  trade  well.  He  afterwards  left  and  worked  his  way 
out  West,  and  "as  a  sample  of  Carlisle  students  he  is  not  worth  a  cent,"  said  Captain 
Pratt. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Field,  the  editor  of  the  Evangelist,  was  introduced  as  one  who  had 
just  returned  from  Alaska,  and  could  tell  about  the  Indians  there.  He  said,  in  sub- 
stance : 

Mr.  Chairmax  :  I  do  not  know  so  much  as  you  may  suppose.  As  to  the  Indians  in 
our  own  country,  I  am  here  to  learn,  and  not  to  teach;  but  it  is  true  that  I  have  bad 
the  opportunity  this  summer  to  see  something  of  the  Indians,  not  only  in  Alaska, 
but  in  Canada.  In  passing  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  one  of  the  first 
questions  I  asked  was,  **  How  do  you  get  along  with  the  Indians  T"  a  question  that 
always  took  the  people  by  surprise  that  it  should  be  asked,  and  to  which  they  replied: 
"Get  along  with  the  Indians?  Why,  we  get  along  with  them  just  as  we  do  with 
anybody  else;  we  treat  them  well,  and  they  behave  well.  For  one  thing,  we  have 
no  Indian  reservations,  and  no  Indian  agents,  whose  business  it  is  to  furnish  them 
with  supplies,  and  whose  '  supplies '  too  often  consist  of  worthless  blankets  and 
rotten  food.  When  the  Indian  finds  that  the  white  man  does  not  lie  to  him,  or  take 
advantage  of  his  ignorance  to  cheat  him,  he  is  put  upon  his  own  manliness  and 
honor — and  an  Indian  has  a  good  deal  of  both — to  be  honest  and  truthful  in  retom; 
and  hence  with  uh  they  are  as  quiet  and  peaceable  as  any  class  of  our  people.'' 

This  was  a  new  view  of  the  character  of  the  red  men — that  they  can  be  as  "truth- 
ful"  as  white  folks.  And  yet  here  to-day,  on  this  platform,  an  officer  in  our  own 
Army,  who  has  spent  years  among  different  tribes,  has  i^ld  us  that  the  Indian, 
"unspoiled  by  civilization/'  is  one  of  the  most  truthful  of  human  beings!  What- 
ever his  vices,  he  will  not  lie !  Thif  was  a  revelation  which  made  me  almost  ashamed 
of  my  race.  I  had  traveled  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  found  that  among  the 
Orientals,  who  make  a  great  show  of  refinement  of  manners,  lying,  so  far  from  being 
a  disgrace,  is  rather  an  accomplishment.  Of  course,  it  is  a  blunder  if  done  in  a 
clumsy  way^  but  to  deceive  with  a  peculiar  grace,  without  a  blush  or  a  quiver  of 
the  voice,  with  a  delicate  flattery  that  makes  the  one  deceived  happy  in  the  delu- 
sion, is  really  one  of  the  "fine  arts"  that  distinguish  a  man  of  the  world. 

But  there  are  some  of  us  who  are  so  old-fashioned  as  to  cling  to  the  virtues  of  our 
fathers,  and  had  rather  have  the  plain,  sober  truth,  even  if  told  in  a  hatsh  Indian 
grunt,  than  to  listen  to  the  soft  and  smooth  deceit  of  one  who  can  "smile  and  smile, 
and  be  a  villain.'' 

Well,  now  about  Alaska.  There  are  not  a  great  many  Indians  there,  for  the 
country  is  thinly  peopled.  Alaska,  as  you  know,  is  an  archipelago  of  more  than  a 
thousand  islands,  scattered  along  a  thousand  miles  of  coast.  These  islands  are  for 
the  most  part  uninhabited.    Ton  may  sail  on  for  hours  and  hours  and  not  see  a  sin- 

gle  skiff.  If  you  do  see  one  in  the  distance,  the  chances  are  that  it  has  but  a  single 
adian  in  it.  These  native  inhabitants  are  miserably  poor,  and  awaken  our  pity 
and  compassion.  Nor  is  it  only  from  physical  wants  that  they  suffer,  bat  mm 
debasing  superstitions. 

At  Fort  Wrangel  I  went  up  to  the  little  missionary  church,  and  found  two  Indians 
who  had  Just  fled  from  their  own  tribe,  to  save  themselves  from  being  kilied  lor 
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witchcraft.  Their  only  escape  was  to  get  into  their  little  boats,  and  steal  down  the 
river  nntil  they  got  under  the  protection  of  the  American  flag.  It  was  very  tonch- 
ioff  to  see  the  poor,  trembling  creatures  safe  in  the  missionary  church. 

Bat  the  great  tronble  in  Alaska  does  not  come  from  the  Indians.  It  comes  from 
the  white  men  who  are  ''prospecting"  for  gold,  and  who  bring  not  only  their  enter- 
prise and  energy^  but  that  which  inflames  the  blood  of  white  and  Indian  alike.  The 
great  curse  of  the  country  is  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits.  It  ruins  the  Indians 
wherever  they  get  hold  o(  it,  and  it  rnins  a  great  many  of  the  whites  also.  The 
laws  against  it  are  very  stringent,  more  so  in  Alaska  than  in  any  of  the  States;  but 
I  heard  on  every  hand  that  it  was  impossible  to  enforce  them.  They  said,  ''You  can 
seize  smugglers  on  board  the  steamships  that  land  their  cargoes  in  the  harbor  of 
New  York,  but  how  are  yon  going  to  chase  the  Indians  in  their  canoes,  that  can  hide 
behind  any  one  of  these  thousand  islands  f 

Some  said  to  me,  with  an  air  of  pity,  "It  is  a  hard  case  that  the  poor  miners,  who 
climb  the  mountains,  and  work  all  day  in  rain  and  snow  and  cold,  should  not  have 
the  comfort,  when  they  come  back  to  their  tents,  of  a  glass  of  whisky.''  "Now, 
ain't  that  hard?"  But  I  found  always  that  those  who  argued  in  that  way  were 
qnite  readv  to  say,  "It  is  impossible  to  enforce  the  law." 

This  talk  about  what  is  "impossible"  is  an  easy  way  of  shifting  responsibility, 
bat  it  is  not  quite  orthodox.  In  my  young  days  the  revivalists  were  going  about 
the  country  stirring  up  the  churches.  But  now  and  then,  just  as  they  were  setting 
a  community  on  fire,  the  fire  was  pat  out  by  a  "douche''  of  "natural  inability." 
Many  and  great  and  learned  were  the  discussions  on  that  subject,  till  somebody 
satirized  the  whole  war  of  words  in  these  fitting  and  vigorous  lines : 

Yoa  can  and  you  can't, 

Yon  shall  and  yon  shan't, 

You  will  and  you  won't. 

And  you'll  be  damned  if  yon  don't. 

To  all  this  a  man  who  is  in  dead  earnest  says,  "  You  have  no  right  to  plead  such  a 
defense  till  you  have  at  least  tried  to  do  your  duty."  A  few  such  men  there  are  in 
Alaska.  The  commissioners  at  Fort  Wrangel  made  very  light  of  all  the  difi^culties 
in  the  way,  and  summed  up  the  whole  case  in  a  sentence:  "Let  the  Government 
ahow  that  it  means  busiuess,  and  give  us  a  revenue  cutter  and  two  or  three  swift 
launches  that  can  overtake  any  Indian  canoe — or  white  man's,  either — and  there 
will  soon  be  an  end  of  this  greatest  curse  of  Alaska." 

But,  after  all,  the  great  ])ower  in  Alaska,  as  everywhere  else,  is  not  in  the  law 
alone,  but  in  the  law  supported  by  the  gospel.  The  bright  points  in  the  northern 
region  where  winter  reigns,  at  least  in  its  short  days  and  long  nights,  over  half  the 
year,  is  in  the  mission  schools,  where  the  poor  Indian  children  are  gathered  and 
taug[ht  and  trained  in  useful  industries.  I  saw  them  with  delight  at  Fort  Wrangel, 
at  Sitka,  and  at  Juneiiu.  My  cue  regret  was  that  I  did  not  see  the  great  work  of 
missions  at  Annette  Island,  where  that  heroic  missionary,  William  Duncan,  has 
been  the  means  of  converting  a  tribe  of  savages  and  cannibals  into  a  community  as 
peaoeM  and  orderly  and  Christian  as  any  New  England  village.  Such  missionary 
work  is  the  only  hope  of  Alaska,  or  at  least  of  the  Indian  race. 

But,  brethren,  do  not  take  any  traveler's  tale,  but  go  and  see  for  yourselves.  Gro, 
if  you  would  look  upon  scenery  more  wonderful  than  that  on  the  coast  of  Norway 
or  in  the  Greek  or  Malayan  Arcliipelago.  In  Alaska  you  trace  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  in  the  convulsions  which  have  shaken  our  globe,  in  the  islands  which 
seem  as  if  they  had  been  thrown  down  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  to  which 
the  great  ocean  had  come  up  an<l  wrapped  them  in  its  loving  arms.  The  west  wind 
and  the  Black  Current  of  Japan,  which  is  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the  Pacific,  bring 
them  warmth  and  moisture,  till  the  rocky  islands  are  covered  with  verdure,  waiting 
for  the  millions  that  nre  coming  to  possess  them,  and  to  build  here  their  summer 
retreats,  as  the  men  of  Boston  build  theirs  on  the  rocky  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Here 
are  to  be,  in  the  future,  the  seats  of  wealth,  of  learning,  and  of  Christianity.  Antici- 
I>ating  all  this,  it  seemed  to  me,  as  I  sailed  down  that  cosist,  as  if  the  very  mountains 
covered  with  snow  were  white-haired  prophets,  who  looked  out  upon  the  future,  as 
npon  the  great  ocean  at  their  feet,  and  foretold  the  time  when  the  earth  should  be 
full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

Acfjoumed  at  10  p.  m. 
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FIFTH  SESSION. 

Friday  Morning,  October  It. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  at  10  a.  m.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Theo- 
dore Cnyler,  D.  D. 

A  VANISHING  POUCY. 

President  Gates.  There  are  one  or  two  things  to  be  bomein  mind  in  onr  discus- 
sion to-day.  Onr  policy  for  the  Indians  shonTd  be  a  vanishing  policy.  We  do  not 
want  to  provide  for  the  perpetuity  of  this  system.  Ten  years  a^o  we  heard  the  cry, 
"There  is  no  law  for  the  Indian.''  He  could  not  be  made  a  citizen.  Some  of  you 
will  remember  hearing  Captuin  Pratt  at  a  meeting  in  New  York  advise  his  Indian 
8tudeiit8  that  the  only  possible  way  for  them  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States 
was  to  go  out  secretly  in  a  rowboat  and  meet,  below  Castle  Garden,  one  of  the 
incoming  immigrant  steamers  loaded  to  the  water'tf  edge  with  ignorant  foreigners, 
and,  managing  to  get  on  board,  to  ^'lose  themselves''  among  tne  Europeans  who 
seek  citizenship,  and  coming  into  New  York  with  them,  to  be  naturalized  in  the 
way  provided  for  any  and  all  people  on  earth  except  the  original  Americans.  In  this 
way  they  conld  become  citizens,  but  in  no  other  way.  Now  we  see  that  the  swing  of 
the  pendulum  is  in  the  other  direction,  and  there  is  danger  of  making  them  Ameri- 
can citizens  faster  than  they  are  ready  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  But  they  will 
learn  the  duties  of  citizenship  by  being  citizens. 

llien  we  heard  it  said  that  unless  we  set  up  separate  Indian  courts  of  elaborate 
machinery  we  could  never  get  rid  of  this  problem.  We  are  seeing  now  a  line  of 
hope  along  the  way  which  Mr.  Austin  Abbott  has  indicated.  We  are  becoming 
convinced  that  one  law  will  do  for  white  man  and  red  man;  and  we  want  the 
attainment  of  this  end  to  be  onr  policy,  so  far  as  we  can  shape  a  policy  to  that  end. 
And  this  conference  has  really  shaped  the  Indian  policy  of  the  nation  for  the  last 
few  years. 

Then,  when  we  consider  the  land  question,  we  want  that  to  be  a  vanishing  p>olioy 
too.  If  it  were  your  son  or  mine  in  question  we  should  not  want  to  have  the 
principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  applied  to  him  in  his  inexperienced  youth. 
We  should  want  some  friends  around  him,  some  interest  taken  in  protecting  his 
first  employment  of  his  rights.  That  is  what  the  protected  title  for  Indians  means. 
We  take  another  step,  and  say  that  the  Indian  should  work  out  his  road  tax,  and 
that  we  should  provide  (from  funds  held  in  trust  for  him)  for  the  payment  of  such 
part  of  other  taxes  as  will  take  from  his  neij^hbors  the  feeling  that  they  are  being 
unfairly  burdened  by  reason  of  his  untaxed  land,  held  untaxed  under  this  temporary 
•*l»rotected  title.''  Hnt  we  will  not  do  away  with  all  restrictions,  if  they  are  not 
able  to  manage  their  own  property.  We  know  how  the  "land  sharks"  would  take 
advantage  of  their  ignorance.  If  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  an  Indian  here  and 
there  to  lease  his  land,  then  either  provide  a  8i>ecial  commission  by  which  his 
request  to  be  allowed  to  lease  shall  be  examined,  or,  much  better,  treat  him  under  a 
uniform  law,  as  we  treat  the  not  full3^  competent  white  man  who  needs  some  guid- 
ance and  protraction,  and  let  the  courts  pronounce  on  the  desirability  of  his  alienating 
or  leasing  his  land. 

Now,  as  to  afj:f'ntM.  Wo  can  not  get  along  without  agents  for  some  years  to  come. 
We  hope  before  many  years  to  reach  the  point  in  this  reform  when  the  agent  can  be 
dispensed  with,  but  not  now.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  lowest  of  the 
Crows  and  the  most  advanced  of  some  of  the  other  tribes.  If  the  Government  and 
the  friends  of  the  Indian  do  not  look  after  the  interests  of  those  who  need  super- 
vision, then  worse  men  will  look  after  them.  Let  us  for  the  present  demand  well- 
qualified  agents  with  suitable  pay.  If  the  President  of  the  United  States  would 
say  that  no  agent  shall  be  appointed  unless  approved  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Civil  Service  or  by  otiicr  reputable  men  who  jire  without  partisan  bias  and  are  com- 
petent to  judge,  these  ai)]>ointments  would  be  put  beyond  partisan  changes.  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  has  proved  himself  fearless  in  many  matters.  Let  us  urge  him  to 
do  this,  and  let  us  assure  him  of  the  sympathy  of  the  most  intelligent  people  of  the 
United  States  in  such  a  step. 

As  the  discussion  go<»s  on,  we  shall  feel  that  there  is  room  for  progress  in  the 
educational  system.  We  may  feel  that  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  beginning  of  the 
end,  when  the  educational  system  shall  be  entirely  apart  from  the  Indian  Bureau. 
That  can  not  come  at  once;  but  the  direction  of  Indian  schools  may  be  given  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education  instead  of  to  the  Indian  Bureau.  We  happen  now  to  have  a 
ITnited  States  Conmiissioncr  of  Education  whose  philosophic  attainments,  profes- 
sional knowledge,  integrity  of  character,  and  ability  command  the  entire  conhdence 
of  the  people.     Could  there  be  a  better  time  to  inaugurate  such  a  change f 

Through  these  transiticm  years  let  us  "look  to  the  hills  whence  our  help  cometh." 
We  must  remember  that  India  is  crying  out  for  a  Chrisdan  education  after  having 
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tried  a  purely  Becnlar  educatiou.  We  must  not  leave  Christian  influence  oat  of  our 
plans.  More  Christian  work  must  be  done  by  the  religious  denominations.  If  the 
pablio  school  work  is  taken  np  by  the  Goverument,  then  the  distinctively  religions 
work  must  be  done  with  redoubled  energy  by  the  churches. 

Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  was  then  introduced,  and 
■poke  as  follows: 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK  FOR  THE  INDIANS. 
[By  Dr.  W.  N.  HaJlmann.] 

Before  I  speak  on  the  subject  assigned  to  me,  I  want  to  say  that  I  seem  to  have 
filled  to  make  myself  perfectly  clear  when  I  spoke  on  Wednesday.  I  have  been 
quoted  as  having  said  that  the  Government  should  control  all  the  Indian  schools.  I 
am  very  far  from  that  position,  and  I  regret  exceediugly  that  I  was  so  awkward  as 
to  give  anyone  this  impression.  What  1  meant  to  say  was  this :  That  as  soon  as 
possible  ail  Indian  education  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  respective  States  in  which 
the  Indians  are  found;  that  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  should 
take  as  strong,  earnest,  and  intense  an  interest  in  their  Indian  citizens  and  the 
children  of  their  Indian  citizens  aa  in  the  children  of  their  white  citizens.  I  am  now 
on  the  eve  of  starting  for  those  States  and  others,  in  order  to  enlist  the  attention  of 
the  e<lucational  authorities  in  those  States,  hoping  to  secure  active  eflorts  toward 
bringing  Indians  into  the  State  institutions.  I  think  this  is  along  the  line  so  clearly 
brought  before  us  by  Mr.  Austin  Abbott.  It  is  bringing  the  Indians,  with  reference 
to  education,  under  the  same  agencies  in  which  the  white  citizen  grows  from  child- 
hood into  independent  manhood. 

With  reference  to  the  position  of  Indian  superintendent  and  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ine  that  position  independent  of  partisan  control,  I  think  I  could  entertain  you  for 
a  long  time  relating  experiences  that  have  come  to  me  within  a  few  mouths. 

When  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  called  me  to  this  work  at  the  instance  of  some 
friends  of  mine  and  of  the  work  who  had  spoken  to  him  on  the  subject,  I  was  called 
there  without  reference  to  any  partisan  athliation  of  my  own.  At  least  I  was  not 
aware  that  my  partisan  affiliation  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  this  call.  I 
was  assured  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  it  was  his  earnest  desire  to  divorce 
Indian  schools  from  partisan  influence.  I  hailed  this  sentiment  with  a  deep  sense  of 
gratitude,  for  I  had  long  felt  in  my  work  in  public  schools  that  the  partisan  control 
of  educational  interests  was  a  constant  curse  in  the  development  of  these  interests. 
I  was  also  deeply  grateful  that,  under  Providence,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
should  have  selected  me  to  seek  this  new  light. 

1  was  sent  to  the  Indian  Ofiice  to  And  out  what  my  duties  were.  I  discovered  that 
they  were  exclusively  of  an  advisory  character.  I  had  the  privilege  to  see,  to  hear, 
and  to  say  what  I  heard  and  saw ;  to  make  some  suggestions  here,  and  there  some 
recommendations;  and  then  that  was  the  end.  My  recommendations  might  be 
received  or  might  be  rejected,  according  to  the  wishes  or  desires,  perhaps,  of  the 
Commissioner,  perhaps  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  perhaps  of  some  of  the  chiefs 
of  divisions  interested  in  the  recommendation.  I  discovered  also  very  soon  that  the 
influence  of  partisan  control  had  not  entirely  fled  as  yet  from  the  Indian  Office,  how- 
soever desirous  the  Commissioner  was  to  aid  me  in  the  matter,  and  that  consequently 
action  upon  my  recommendations  was  not  necessarily  safe  from  the  influence  of 
partisan  considerations. 

I  waited  again  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  saw  the 
grim  humor  of  the  situation  as  clearly  as  I  saw  it.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  deflned 
the  position  and  powers  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  as  follows : 

*'  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  to  administer  the 
educational  work  of  Indian  schools;  to  organize  the  Government  schools  for  Indian 
youth ;  to  examine,  select,  and  assign  to  duty  superintendents,  teachers,  matrons, 
and  other  employees  in  the  school  service;  to  prepare  courses  of  studv  and  circulars 
of  instruction  concerning  the  educational  management  of  the  schools  and  methods 
of  work;  to  examine  and  select  text-books  and  other  school  appliances;  to  devise  a 
system  of  reports  from  agents,  superintendents,  teachers,  and  matrons  concerning 
the  conduct  and  progress  of  the  schools;  to  visit  and  inspect,  in  person  or  through 
accredited  agents,  all  schools  in  which  Indians  are  taught  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
appropriations  from  the  United  States  Treasury;  and  to  report  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Aflairs  concerning  their  condition,  defects,  and  requirements;  and  to  per- 
form such  other  duties  as  may  be  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

This  seemed  to  be  quite  satisfactory,  and  I  felt  fresh  courage.  But  I  discovered 
▼ery  soon  that  this  new  rule  had  brought  consternation  to  some  hearts  to  whom 
patronage  is  as  dear  as  the  welfare  of  the  Indians.  It  came  to  me  that  there  was  in 
certain  quarters  a  determination  to  make  it  so  very  warm  for  the  superintendent  of 
Indian  schools— whi(^h  was  an  unpleasant  promise,  considering  the  approaching  hot 
season — that  he  would  be  out  before  the  Ist  of  July.    This  announcement  was  made 
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to  me  early  in  March.  I  did  not  care  to  fight  for  the  poeiticm  for  myself:  bat  I  con* 
suited  wiui  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  AifaizSy 
with  other  friends,  and  my  own  conscience  and  intuitions,  and  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  power  higher  than  that  of  these  men  had  called  mo  to  this  office,  and 
I  concluded  to  be  faithful  to  my  trust.  I  am  still  in  office,  and  the  prospect  that 
the  influence  of  my  office  will  diminish  is  vanishing  enconraciugly.  still,  I  found 
in  the  course  of  the  conflict  that  the  pressure  of  patronage  brought  to  bear  upon 
officials  began  to  modify  this  declaration  in  the  new  rule,  in  spite  of  the  policy  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  I  found  that, 
whereas  I  was  said  to  examine,  select,  and  assign  to  duty  superintendents,  teachers, 
matrons,  and  other  employees  in  the  school  service,  this  was  being  TtrtuaUy  con- 
tracted to  employees  in  the  classified  service.  Yon  will  readily  see  that  patrona^ 
would  have  no  special  interest  in  the  employees  in  the  classified  service,  because  it 
could  not  possibly  select  them.  It  had  a  great  deal  of  interest,  however,  in  the 
nnclaesiflea  service,  as  here  it  might  select  by  the  old  methods.  I  protested,  and  in 
many  cases  with  success. 

I  came  more  and 'more  to  the  conclnsion  that  there  was  an  incongruity  somewhere 
in  the  work;  that  I,  as  a  representative  of  freedom  from  all  eztraneoos  inflnenee  im 
the  control  and  conduct  of  Indian  schools,  was  myself  in  a  measure  under  the  eon- 
trol  of  the  very  factor  which  I  had  been  called  to  stand  against. 

Now,  it  is  for  the  people  to  decide  how  this  is  to  be  done.  It  is  for  Congress  to 
decide.  It  is  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  propose,  it  is  for  yon  to  suggest, 
the  right  measures  in  this  direction.  I  was  delighted  to  hear  your  President  make 
the  suggestion  of  placing  the  interests  of  the  Indian  school  under  the  direction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education.  Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate,  and  that  it  is  feasible 
has  already  been  shown  by  the  experiment  made  with  Alaska.  The  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation is  necessarily  a  permanent  bureau  in  the  government  of  this  great  nation, 
and  it  wiU  make  no  effort  to  perpetuate  the  Indian  interest  for  the  sake  of  jierpetaat- 
ing  itself. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  specific  Indian  schools  would 
probably  disappear  more  rapidly  and  surely  than  under  any  other  agency  of  the 
Government.  That  is  a  thoughtful  suggestion,  and  I  conmiend  it  to  your  con- 
sideration. 

General  Whittlbset.  Please  explain  to  the  conference  what  positions  are  inolnded 
in  the  unclassified  service. 

Dr.  Hailman.  The  classified  service  includes  superintendents,  assistant  superin- 
tendents, teachers,  matrons,  and  physicians.  The  unclassified  service  includes 
assistant  matrons,  industrial  teachers,  seamstresses,  cooks,  laundresses,  boys' matrons, 
and  girls'  matrons.    The  farmer  also  is  unclassified. 

The  position  of  matron  is  as  much  educational  as  any  in  the  school.  The  welfare 
of  the  school  depends  on  the  persons  occupying  the  unclassified  pi»sition.  The  dis- 
ciplinarian has  a  most  important  position.  He  is  practically  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent, and  should  be  in  the  classified  service. 

General  Whittlesey.  Has  the  President  of  the  United  States,  under  the  civil- 
service  rules,  a  rieht  to  include  these  unclassified  positions  in  the  classified  f 

Dr.  Hailman.  Be  has. 

President  Gates.  At  the  time  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Indian  Commissioners  in 
Washington  a  committee  called  on  President  Cleveland,  and  he  gave  us  to  under- 
stand that  it  would  be  a  great  personal  relief  to  him  if  all  Indian  officials  were 
under  civil-service  rules. 

Mr.  P.  C.  Garrett.  If  the  conference  were  to  ask  for  a  further  expansion  of  the 
civil-service  rules  in  the  Indian  service  rules,  which  positions  won  Id  you  ask  fbrf 

Dr.  Hailmax.  I  would  ask  for  the  industrial  teacher,  seamstress,  disciplinarian, 
and  assistant  matron. 

Dr.  Proudfit.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  disciplinarian f 

Dr.  Hailman.  Largely  to  assist  the  superintendent.  He  is  practically  an  assist- 
ant superintendent.  He  makes  the  detail  of  work  among  the  boys  for  the  various 
ndustrial  and  economic  departments  of  the  school.  He  has  the  military  drill,  and 
sees  that  the  general  regulations  are  carried  out.  It  is  a  very  important  position  if 
properly  attended  to.  He  is  the  right  hand  of  the  superintendent  with  reference  to 
the  management  of  the  school. 

Gen.  CHARI.B8  H.  Howard.  Does  Dr.  Hailman  know  any  reason  why  these 
employees  should  not  be  classed  in  the  civil-service  classification  f 

Dr.  Hailman.   No  inherent  reason. 

Mr.  Smiley.  One  gentleman  has  suggested  that  the  Indian  education  be  tamed 
over  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  that  it  be  connected  with  it  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Would  there  not  be  danger  of  conflict,  the  agent  being  appointed  firom  the  Indian 
Office,  and  possiblyfrom  partisan  reasons  f  Would  he  not  hamper  the  appointees  of 
another  bureau  f    The  teacher  wants  to  get  scholars  in^  and  has  to  call  on  the  agent 
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for  that  power.  If  they  are  appointed  from  different  eoorces,  will  there  not  bo 
tioable  on  that  account  f 

Mr.  Hailmax.  I  think  it  is  possible  that  there  might  be  conflict.  If  the  snper- 
viaion  of  the  Indian  schools  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  of  £da- 
oation  the  relationship  that  should  exist  between  him  and  l^e  officers  of  the  inHin.!^ 
Bureau  and  the  agents  should  be  formulated  and  defined. 

Mr.  Smilry.  Do  away  with  the  a&^ency,  aud  you  are  all  right. 

Pieaident  Gatks.  Do  you  think  the  danger  of  conflict  would  be  greater  than  we 
find  praotioally  between  the  a^ent,  who  holds  office  through  the  influence  of  party, 
and  {he  teacher,  who  goes  out  m  another  way? 

Mr.  Hailman.  I  do  not  think  the  conflict  would  be  more  sharp  than  it  is  now. 
There  is  the  same  conflict  now.  The  agent  is  the  representative  of  partisan  influ- 
ence.   I  respect  politics,  but  I  have  no  respect  for  partisanship. 

General  £iaton  was  asked  to  speak. 

General  Eaton.  I  am  reluctant  to  say  anything  on  this  subject.  You  have  touched 
a  point  sensitive  beyond  description.  We  are  here  enjoying  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Hailman.  His  work  is  in  the  liue  of  our  theories.  I  believe  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  taken  a  great  step  forward  in  giving  this  definition  to  the  office  of  super- 
intendent of  Indian  schools.  But  it  was  only  through  the  efforts  of  Professor 
Painter  and  others  that  the  office  was  saved  at  all.  And  then  it  was  saved  with  a 
xednced  salary,  which  any  one  of  us,  as  an  American,  oaght  to  be  ashamed  of.  We 
rejoice  in  the  work  of  Captain  Pratt,  and  yet  not  an  appropriation  bill  goes  throogh 
Congress  without  a  fight  over  the  retention  of  Captain  rratt. 

President  Gates.  More's  the  shame. 

General  Eaton.  A  thousand  dollars  has  been  taken  off  from  his  pay. 

[Cries  of  **  Shame!  shamoIH 

G^ieral  Eaton.  Let  us  not  K>rget  these  things. 

Let  these  men  have  something  behind  them  in  the  law.  This  organization  and 
other  organizations  of  like  character  may  drive  at  the  law.  It  has  been  the  impres- 
sion of  some  Congressmen  that  the  members  of  the  Mohonk  Conference  were  a  lot 
of  cranks  and  sentimentalists ;  and  last  winter  they  said,  '^Now  we  are  going  to 
have  practical  legislation  this  Congress.''  What  was  the  line  of  their  plant  The 
abolition  of  superintendent  of  schools  and  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
who,  since  the  days  of  Grant,  have  been  leading  the  sentiment  of  this  country  in 
the  right  direction,  and  relieving  the  country  of  the  shame  of  the  centuries.  They 
reduced  the  salary  of  the  superintendents,  aud  abolished  important  offices.  The 
efforts  of  Professor  Painter  aud  others  saved  much  last  winter.  How  much  they 
will  save  next  year  depends  on  your  eflorts.  Miss  Foote  and  Mrs.  Quinton  led  the 
woman's  side  magniflceutly. 

Now,  with  reference  to  this  sensitive  point.  Early,  when  I  went  into  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  it  had  been  agreed,  when  1  was  asked  to  take  the  place,  to  let  the 
office  die  by  omitting  the  appropriation,  as  they  would  kill  the  office  of  superintend- 
ent of  Indian  schools  now.  (general  Grant  said  to  ^e  gentlemen  giving  him  this 
information,  ''No,  we  have  abolished  slavery,  and  education  must  perform  a  large 
part  in  the  solution  of  questions  coming  out  of  the  abolition  of  slavery;  and  we 
ought  to  try  thin  office  farther.  You  ought  not  to  cut  ofl'  this  appropriation.''  And, 
under  his  influence,  it  was  not  done.  I  was  asked  to  take  the  place.  I  saw  its 
difficulties.  I  knew  the  importance  of  the  office;  and,  after  a  time,  I  said  to  him, 
"General  Grant,  you  have  put  me  through  some  terrible  places;  but  I  find,  if  a  man 
behaves  himself  decently,  you  take  care  of  him,  aud  I  will  consent."  Our  friend 
Mr.  Dawes  said  to  me.  ''Give  me  your  figures,  and  you  shall  have  what  you  need  in 
the  way  of  appropriations."  I  mention  these  things  to  show  you  what  an  exceedingly 
sensitive  position  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Education  was.  For  years  such  a 
man  as  S.  S.  Cox,  whoHe  ambition  was  in  literature,  every  time  the  a}»propriation 
came  up  moved  to  strike  the  whole  thing  out.  Gut  of  that  condition  of  things  there 
has  come  a  bureau  that  1  may  say — ^speaking  from  an  experience  of  some  sixteen 
years — is  the  most  influential  office  in  education  in  the  world  to-day.  We  shall  go 
on,  as  long  as  we  live,  learning  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  (irant's  mind,  and  his 
tremendous  foresight.  He  outlined  to  me  the  solution  of  the  negro  problem  before 
the  freeing  of  the  slaves.  General  Grant  had  the  idea  that  this  very  moment  has 
been  mentioned.  The  question  of  Indian  education  came  up  at  one  time  and  he 
said,  "  I  would  very  much  like  to  see  the  administration  of  Indian  aflairs  so  carried 
on  that  everything  could  disappear  but  education,  and  that  could  come  into  the 
Bureau  of  Education."  You  may  judge  that  I  was  interested  when  I  heard  our 
president  to-day  expressing  the  same  sentiment. 

Yet  I  must  say  to  you  that  I  found  it  most  essential  that  the  Bureau  of  Education 
should  have  the  one  single  object  in  view — the  organization  of  information.  We  do 
not  apprehend  the  force  of  that.  We  move  by  moral  forces  in  this  country,  and 
they  are  directed  by  information.  It  has  strength  behind  it.  Yet,  when  I  resigned, 
the  J  said,  "Now  the  Bureau  may  be  abolished.''    It  can  not  be.    It  is  a  part  of 
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American  thought  and  American  organization.  There  is  a  tremendous  demand  for 
that  which  it  can  supply.  You  must  outline  very  carefully  what  you  want  done 
before  you  can  touch  or  injure  this  important  office  of  education.  There  was  perhaps 
never  a  Congress  while  I  was  in  the  Bureau  but  some  member  would  come  to  me 
and  try  to  talk  with  me  about  briugiug  Indian  education  into  the  office.  I  always 
said,  '^Not  now.''  And  so  1  say  not  now.  It  is  really  dangerous  to  talk  about  it 
now ;  but  the  time  may  come. 

Mr.  Hkrbert  Wki^h.  It  is  always  a  matter  of  great  encouragement  and  inspira- 
tion when  in  a  conference  of  this  sort,  where  necessarily  men  and  women  differ  upon 
Ko  many  questions  of  detail,  we  come  face  to  face  with  some  great  principle  which 
we  hold  with  enthusiasm  and  regarding  which  we  are  a  unit.  I  think  that  Dr.  Hail- 
man's  concise  and  definite  words  have  brought  us  face  to  face  with  such  a  principle, 
and  that  we  all  see,  no  matter  how  much  we  may  differ  as  to  the  best  method  for 
applying  the  principle,  that  the  spoils  system  is  the  great  curse  and  hindrance  of 
our  Indian  work,  and  that  the  idea  of  appointment  for  merit  and  retention  in  the 
service  during  the  proper  performance  of  duty — that  is  the  principle  which  we  desire 
to  see  adopted  and  mamtained. 

I  can  not  help  saying  here — because  it  is  germane — that  many  of  us  who  have  been 
forced  to  consider  civil-service  reform  upon  the  lines  of  its  application  to  the  Indian 
service  have  been  made  to  feel  that  a  window  was  opened  in  this  narrower  work 
through  which  we  glance  out  upon  a  broader  field — upon  the  entire  range  of  tke 
Government  service;  and  that  we  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  whole  range  of 
American  life,  public  and  political,  must  ultimately  be  brought  under  the  control  of 
this  great  fundamental  idea— that  the  Governm*-nt  service  is  to  be  conducted  not 
with  a  view  to  reward  men  for  mere  narrow  partisan — and  often  very  disreputable — 
service,  but  with  a  view  only  to  promote  the  public  welfare.  That  is  the  principle 
which  we  are  facing  now,  and  this  question  of  education  seems  to  touch  it  funda- 
mentally. How  can  we,  as  a  band  of  earnest  men  and  women  heartily  desirous  of 
the  welfare  of  these  poor  people  in  the  quickest  and  simplest  way,  both  retain  those 
victories  which  we  have  gained  by  so  much  eflbrt  and  so  many  years  of  toil,  and 
logically  and  carefully  take  the  next  step?  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  situation: 
and,  in  order  to  make  it  as  clear  to  your  view  as  it  is  to  mine,  I  will  detail  a  few  ox 
the  incidents  occurring  last  winter,  some  of  which  have  been  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Hailman. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  did  me  the  honor,  previous  to  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Hailman,  of  asking  me  to  come  to  Washington  to  talk  over  the  question  of  the 
superintendency.  He  stated  frankly  and  directly  his  views  on  the  subject,  and  asked 
me  if  I  would  make  investigations  regarding  the  fitness  of  Dr.  Hailman  for  the  post. 
His  appeal  to  mo  was  nji  the  representative  of  a  large  number  of  persons  interested 
in  Indian  aflairs,  virtually  as  ono  of  the  representatives  of  this  conference.  I  took 
steps  toward  inakin<;  such  an  investigation  by  making  inquiries  of  a  number  of 
gentlemen  whose  position  in  the  educational  field  was  such  that  their  word  would 
come  with  weijjht  and  authority — Mr.  Capen,  of  Boston ;  l.)r.  McAlister,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Drexel  Institute,  and  others.  The  answer  from  all  was  such  as  to  con- 
vince me  that  in  the  intended  selection  of  the  Secretary  we  ha<l  a  man  who  rep- 
resented tlie  best  educational  tliought  of  the  country  and  its  most  judicious  prac- 
tice. I  could  but  feel  that  here  at  last  a  hope  was  hebl  out  of  a  great  development 
of  our  Indian  educational  work.  The  Secretary  stated  that  it  was  his  object  to 
secure  a  man  outside  of  the  limits  of  partisan  appointment^^,  who  would  be  regarded 
as  an  authority  in  his  special  field.  When  I  went  to  Washington  and  had  this  pro- 
longed interview  with  him — through  his  courtesy,  some  five  hours — he  stated  his 
plans  verbally  with  great  fullness.  It  w^as  perfectly  evident,  how^ever  he  might  suc- 
ceed, that  his  object  was  to  lift  the  school  service  out  of  partisan  politics,  and  to 
bring  it  abreast  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  country. 

1  pause  here  to  euiphasize  the  im])ortance  of  such  a  declaration.  The  fact  that  a 
member  of  the  (^al)inet,  at  the  head  of  a  great  Department  of  (iovernment  work,  should 
express  such  an  intention  was  most  significant.  And  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was 
due  to  him  and  to  the  cause  that  that  fact  should  be  immediately  made  known  to  the 
friends  of  the  Indian,  and  that  everything  should  be  done  which  could  support  the 
Secretary  in  carrying  out  his  intentions. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  very  well  known ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  except 
that,  in  an  interview  with  the  Secretary,  I  advanced  this  thought  that,  so  far  as  we 
had  gone,  even  if  his  intention  were  carried  out  during  the  present  Administration, 
we  had  no  assurance  that  his  beneficent  plan  for  the  Indian  service  would  be  con- 
tinued, and  permanence  was  absolutely  required  in  order  to  reap  the  ripest  fruits  of 
success,  and  that  it  seemed  to  me  most  desirable  that  some  act  should  be  presented 
to  Congress  by  which  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  would  be  so  defined,  the 
object  of  the  position  would  be  made  so  clear,  and  the  protection  of  law  would  be 
thrown  so  eflectively  about  that  position  that  continuity  of  purpose  might  go  on 
through  succeeding  Administrations.    As  things  now  stood,  the  good  work  done  by 
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one  Administration,  representing  one  political  idea,  was  subject  to  complete  over- 
throw and  reversal  by  the  next.  The  Senator  stated — and  he  further  assured  me  of 
this  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Proctor,  one  of  the  Civil-Service  Commiasion — that  it  was 
hia  intention  to  present  an  act  to  Congress  defining  the  powers  of  the  superintendent 
of  Indian  schools,  which  might  carry  out  this  idea.  Now,  the  object  of  my  remarks 
thifl  morning  is  to  ask  this  conference  whether  it  is  not  most  desirable  for  us  to 
recognize  publicly  with  gratitude  the  expressed  intention  of  the  Secretarv,  and  to 
aaanre  him  of  our  support,  and  of  the  support  of  the  men  and  women  of  this  coun- 
try of  whom  we  are  representatives,  in  carrying  out  this  plan.  If  we  can  secure 
this,  we  are  en  train  to  obtain  that  which  we  have  never  had  before — the  lifting  up 
of  tne  whole  Indian  educational  service  out  of  the  miry  bog  of  partisanship,  wnicn 
now  means  chaos,  inefficiency,  asd  failure  to  carry  out  any  idea  to  its  conclusion. 

If  such  an  act  be  passed,  then  we  have  the  Indian  educational  system  no  longer 
repelling  men  of  high  position,  character,  and  cultivation,  who  might  be  called  into 
this  service  in  the  luture,  but  attracting  such  to  it.  We  should  have  the  system 
elevated  to  the  plane  of  the  best  of  our  public-school  systt^ms — brought  into  that 
condition  which  will  most  certainly  effect  the  absorption  of  the  Indian  into  the 
simple  national  life  about  him. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  can  doubt,  no  matter  how  we  may  differ  as  to  the 
methods  by  which  the  end  is  to  be  attained,  that  in  a  comparatively  few  years  the 
Indian  who  now  stands  on  the  island  reservation  will  be  absorbed  into  the  great 
common  sea  of  American  civilization  which  beats  upon  its  shores.  And  one  part  of 
that  absorption,  indeed  that  which  will  assure  an  honorable  and  noble  absorption, 
is  that  the  educational  idea  of  America,  the  public-school  idea,  with  all  its  light, 
its  equality,  its  freedom  and  fresh  air,  shall  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Indian. 
Within  a  few  years  he  must  be  taken  out  of  the  island  reservation.  And,  if  we  can 
so  arrange  it  that  he  and  his  children  shall  be  turned  out  not  to  pauperism  and 
vagrancy,  vice  and  crime,  aud  to  unfailing  hatred  of  the  race  which  has  cursed  him, 
bnt  into  the  benefits  and  privilege  and  responsibility  and  power  which  we  possess, 
then  onr  work  will  be  accomplished.  The  recommendati(m  to  the  country  of  the 
plan  contemplated  by  the  Secretary  would  seem  to  me  to  be  the  most  natural  aud 
powerful  step  in  the  direction  of  success.  I  would  suggest  that,  iu  addition  to  any 
other  utterance  made  by  us,  we  should  let  the  country,  and  especially  our  represent- 
atives in  Congress,  know  that  we  desire  that  such  a  measure  as  I  have  indicated  shall 
be  done,  so  that  Congress  shall  feel  that  the  country  demands  suitable  appropri- 
ations for  Indian  education,  and  a  suitable  and  dignified  elevation  of  the  office  of 
the  Indian  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  in  view. 

General  Eaton.  The  national  superintendents  of  schools  at  their  meeting  passed 
a  resolution  thanking  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  retaining  Dr.  Harris  and  for  selecting  Dr.  Huihnann.  Mr.  Smith  is  ear- 
nestly seconding  the  ideas  of  the  President  in  the  matters  of  education  all  round.  He 
is  an  educational  man.  Years  ago,  when  we  were  looking  over  the  South  for  a  man 
to  respond  to  educational  ideas,  we  found  a  professor  in  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina by  the  name  of  Smith.  He  was  then  acting  superintendent  of  schools.  He 
had  one  boy,  who  was  present  at  our  conversation.  That  boy  was  Hoke  Smith,  and 
*  he  ie  now  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  is  interested  in  education  by  choice  and  by 
inheritance.  It  is  this  Hoke  Smith  who  is  organizing  Indian  education  under  Dr. 
Hailmann.    Yon  do  a  most  proper  thing  to  thank  him  and  to  thank  the  President. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  president  should  appoint  a  committee  to  wait 
npon  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  this 
purpose. 

Dr.  Hailmann.  The  fact  has  been  referred  to  that  an  effort  was  made  to  abolish 
the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  in  the  last  Congress.  The  effort  failed,  and 
yet  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  has  been  seriously  hampered  by  the  action 
of  Congress.  They  reduced  the  number  of  supervisors  who  were  his  helpers  from 
five  to  throe,  so  that  there  are  now  only  three  in  the  service.  The  forces  in  the 
Indian  Office  who  are  not  favorable  to  the  existence  of  such  a  position  as  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  scliools  have  managed  to  tie  wp  those  three  supervisors  a«  tem- 
porary superintendents  of  schools,  so  that  he  is  practically  without  help.  In 
addition  to  this  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  given  to  the  superintendent  a 
confidential  clerk,  recognizing  the  fact  that  he  had  a  lar^e  field  to  cover  in  his 
Investigations.  By  an  unfair  construction,  as  I  consider  it,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  discharge  of  his  confidential  clerk  was  secured.  Whether  I  shall  be  able  to 
secure  the  reappointment  when  the  Secretary  returns,  I  do  not  know.  In  order  to 
carry  on  the  work,  I  have  had  to  employ  this  confidential  clerk  at  my  own  expense. 

President  Gates.  He  does  that  out  of  the  amount  that  Congress  took  out  of  his 
salary. 

Mr.  SmLBY.  I  want  to  say  that  Dr.  Hailman  had  an  offer  of  a  positicm  at  Los 
Angeles  with  much  higher  salary,  but  that  he  is  holding  on  to  his  present  office  for 
the  good  of  the  country. 
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President  Me8BR\k.  Although  I  am  now  at  work  among  thefrecdmen,  I  still  have 
a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  Indian  race,  and  try  to  keep  well  informed  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  work.  ^Vheu.  last  May.  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh  asked  me  if  I  woold 
make  a  trip  m  behalf  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  I  consented.  I  left  the  East 
May  25  and  returned  the  2d  of  July,  having  been  among  the  Navi^oes  of  New  Mexico, 
the  Poncas,  Pawnees,  Otocs,  as  well  as  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  of  Oklahoma. 
I  also  spent  several  days  at  Haskell  Institute,  the  United  States  Indian  industrial 
school  at  Lawrence,  Kans.  I  wus  told  to  keep  my  eyes  open,  and  see  what  progress 
civil-service  reform  was  making  in  the  tield,  what  the  spoils  system  was  doing  in  the 
field,  and  also  to  note  curefully  the  results  of  the  allotting  of  land  in  severalty.  In 
ten  minutes  I  can  tell  you  only  a  very  small  part  of  my  observations.  At  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.,  1  found  Lieutenant  Plummer,  actiuji^  Indian  agent,  in  charge  of  the 
20,000  Navajoes.  His  heart  is  in  his  work,  and  his  influence  is  strong  for  good  in 
all  directions  where  the  Indians'  highest  good  is  concerned;  and  he  should  receive 
the  hearty  syniputhy  of  this  conference. 

First,  with  reference  to  civil  service.  I  f<»und  at  this  agency  that  only  one  or  two 
changes  had  been  made  since  the  advent  of  the  prenent  Administration.  Those  in 
the  classified  liKt  hnd  been  protected,  and  the  few  changes  that  had  been  made  were 
in  the  unclassified  liHt.  There  was  at  Fort  Defiance  a  school  of  199  Nav^joe  children. 
A  few  months  before  my  visit  the  school  numbered  scarcely  50,  and  never  before 
in  its  history  had  the  attendance  exceeded  99.  For  reasons  of  which  I  am  ignorant 
I  understand  that  Lieutenant  I^lummer  is  about  to  leave.  It  is  a  hard  place  for  an 
Indian  agent.  Far  from  civilization,  with  scarcely  any  conveniences  for  carrying  on 
the  work,  and  with  ina<lequato  help  in  the  ofiice,  it  requires  a  man  of  almost  super- 
human strength  and  courage  to  continue  as  agent  of  the  Navajoes.  I  understand 
full  well  that  the  condition  of  afi'airs  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Indian  Office,  but  Ijecause 
of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  make  the  appropriations  that  are  necessary  and  that 
were  asked  for  by  Lieutenant  Plummer.  The  reservation  is  half  as  large  again  as 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Word  came  to  the  office,  while  I  was  thei-e,  of  trouble 
at  a  certain  place;  and  inside  of  a  half  hour  word  came  again  that  he  must  go  to  a 
distant  place  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  was  as  though  he  had  been  located  in 
Boston  and  received  word  that  he  must  go  by  horseback  or  over  a  roufih  carriage 
road  to  Provincetown  to  settle  some  dispute,  and  then  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter 
start  for  North  Adams,  and  make  the  journey  in  the  same  way.  With  the  lack  of 
suitable  help  to  carry  on  the  agency,  I  could  understand  why  it  was  that  every  night 
while  I  was  there  I  went  to  sleep  at  midnight  to  the  music  of  the  typewriter  that  he 
was  operating  himself,  trying  to  get  up  the  quarter's  accounts. 

I  found  the  Navajoes  in  a  pitiable  condition.  They  are  in  great  need  of  food,  and 
I  fear  that  many  will  siifTer  during  the  coming  winter,  if  rations  are  not  is^ned  to 
them.  It  has  been  the  general  understanding  that  the  Navajoes  were  wealthy,  and, 
as  they  have  never  rec(iived  rations  from  the  (Jovenniient,  that  there  was  uo  u«re<l  of 
help  from  the  Govennnent.     Such,  however,  is  far  from  the  actual  fact. 

From  P'ort  Defiance  I  went  to  Darlington,  Okla.,  the  headciuarters  of  the  southern 
Cheyennes  and  Ara[»alioea.  I  found  at  this  agency  there  had  been  very  few 
changes  in  the  employee  force.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  where  there  were 
military  ofiiccrs  as  agents  the  polititrians  did  not  exert  the  inlluenco  that  they  ha<l 
been  accnstoined  to  where  ciyilians  were  agents.  I  understand,  however,  that  just 
now  it  Heenis  to  he  the  plan  to  remove  the  military  agents  and  pla(!e  civilians  in 
their  }dace,  and  that  the  civilians  that  are  a])pointed  shall  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
present  Administration.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  would  seem  that  the  sj)oils  sy8tem 
is  again  to  be  allowed  to  have  full  play. 

During  my  Htay  on  the  (Jheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Reservaticm  I  went  to  Seger.  Okla. 
If  there  is  acivilian  in  the  Indian  service  thaf  deserves  in  the  highest  degree  the  hearty 
support  and  sym])atliy  of  this  conference,  I  feel  it  is  8upt.  John  H.  .Seger,  who  has 
been  in  the  service?  more  than  two  decades,  and  who  is  still  holding  the  fort,  not- 
withstanding the  attempts  that  liavc  been  made  to  deprive  him  of  his  clerk  and 
farmer,  who  are  very  efficient  on  account  of  their  experience  and  familiarity  with 
the  duties  required. 

One  day  there  came  to  the  Seger  school  a  man  who  announced  thathe  was  a  United 
States  Indian  ins])ector.     He  arrived  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     Superint-t^ndent 
Segcr  was  out  in  the  Held  at  work;  but  when  became  in  he  found  the  inspector  had 
gone  to  the  town  near  by.     He  had  an  int^jrview  with  adiHcharged  Republican  post- 
master, an<l  liis  mind  was  poisoned.     He  came  hack  to  the  school,  and  S€aid  to  Sup- 
erintendent Srger,  **  You  have  some  Republicans  in  the  service  here."     Mr.  Seger 
rejdied   that  he  was  not  inllucnced  by  j>olitical  considerations  in  ni»minating  his 
emijloyees,  and  added   that  his  clerk  and  farmer  took  no  part  in  politics.     Thi   e 
insj>ector  said,  *'  It  seems  very  funny  that  you  can  not  tind  any  com]>etent  Democra'.e  ,5 
to  till  these  places."     Mr.  Seger  rej>iied  that  he  did  not  ask  a* man  his  ])olitics.     M)e  ir. 
Seger  has  been  so  long  with  Iiis  Indians  that  he  loves  them  almost  as  dearly  as  hKQ   ij 
children,  and  wishes  to  see  his  far-reaching  plans  for  their  welfare  carried  oiit.    HV    % 
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aim  is  to  pat  the  school  on  a  self-snstaining  basis.  He  has  plans  with  reference 
to  raising  wheat,  com,  oats,  and  other  products,  as  well  as  cattle  and  swine,  and  I 
know  that  in  a  few  years,  if  he  oonld  be  allowed  to  continue  as  he  is  now  going  on, 
ha  will  n^ake  the  institution  self-sustaiuing.  He  can  not  do  this,  however,  unless 
he  has  with  him  employees  who  are  competent  and  experienced.  The  inspector  went 
away  at  11  o'clock  the  day  after  his  arrival.  In  a  few  days  word  came  that  the 
farmer  must  go  and  that  a  man  ttom  Georgia,  who  would  not  know  a  lister  from  a 
go-devil,  would  arrive  to  take  his  place. 

The  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  new  farmer  he  went  out  into  the  field  to  work, 
hut  soon  came  back,  and  said  to  the  superintendent,  "The  Indian  boys  can  do  the 
work  better  than  I  can.    This  is  no  place  for  me.    Let  me  have  some  paper  and  a 

Kn  and  ink.''  He  went  into  the  office  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
terior  resigning  his  position,  saying  he  was  not  qualified  for  the  work  of  the 
farmer,  and  that  the  farmer  whose  place  he  had  taken  was  so  competent  that  he 
hoped  he  would  be  retained  in  the  service.  He  took  the  stage  the  next  day,  and 
started  for  Georgia.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  remove  his  clerk.  Fortunately, 
ICr.  James  and  I  were  there  about  that  time.  We  wrote  long  letters  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  and  a  few  months  after,  while  calling  on  him,  he  said  to  me:  ''I  got 
jonr  letter.  It  seems  as  though  ^ou  want  to  keep  all  the  Republicans  in  ofllce.''  I 
said,  ''No;  we  want  people  of  ability  and  love  for  the  work  and  experienced  in  the 
work  to  be  retained,  whether  they  are  Democrats,  Republicans,  or  Populists." 

I  spent  several  days  among  the  Poncas,  the  Pawnees,  and  Otoes,  and  found  that 
there  was  scarcely  an  old  employee  left  over  firom  the  preceding  Administration. 

Dnring  the  four  days  I  visited  Haskell  Institute.  I  looked  very  carefully  into  all 
departments,  and  found  that  excellent  work  was  being  done.  I  was  especially  inter- 
ested  to  note  that  scarcely  any  changes  had  been  made  fh>m  political  considerations, 
and  that  almost  no  changes  had  been  made  for  any  reason  whatever.  This  explained 
to  me  the  excellent  condition  in  which  I  found  everything,  for  the  large  force  of 
employees  has  been  in  the  service  on  an  avera^i^e  for  four  years  or  more,  and  there  were 
some  instances  where  they  had  been  there  or  at  other  schools  in  the  Indian  service  for 
periods  of  eVen  ten  or  more  years. 

Mr.  Meserve  then  presented  the  following  resolution,  which  was  nnanimonsly 
Toferred  to  the  business  committee : 

"  This  conference  wishes  to  thank  President  Cleveland  for  adding  to  the  classified 
list  the  position  of  assistant  teacher.  It  also  requests  him  to  still  ftirther  enlarge 
tiie  classified  list  by  adding  thereto  all  the  remaining  unclassified  positions  except 
that  of  agent.  It  recognizes  that  the  pressure  the  Chief  Executive  has  to  withstand 
is  enormous,  but  nevertheless  believes  he  can,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  signalize  his 
administration  by  applying  the  spirit  of  his  own  public  utterances  upon  civil-service 
reform  to  the  selection  and  retention  of  agents.  In  doing  this  he  will  receive  the 
snpxK>rt  of  this  conference,  as  well  as  the  approval  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
thronghont  the  country,  regardless  of  party,  and  be  the  means  of  placing  the 
administration  of  Indian  affairs  upon  a  higher  plane  of  efficiency  than  ever  beaore." 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Seger  was  submitted  for  publication: 

[Department  of  the  Interior— Indian  school  serrloe.] 

Office  of  Suferintendbnt,  Iin>iAN  Industrial  School^ 

SegoTf  OkJa»,  September  26, 1894. 

Ht  Dear  Sir:  The  invitation  to  attend  the  Twelfth  Annual  Mohonk  Indian  Con- 
ftrenoe,  forwarded  ujider  your  care,  was  duly  received.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  have 
to  inform  you  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  meeting  this  year.  Per- 
haps, should  my  life  be  spared  another  year  and  the  opportunity  be  ofiered,  I  can 
aTail  myself  of  the  privilege. 

I  have  always  read  with  great  interest  the  doings  of  the  conference,  and  am  always 
interested  in  the  conclusions  which  are  arrived  at  there.  Such  conclusions  are 
always  logical,  and  show  great  familiarity  with  the  Indian  question. 

•  •  •  •  «  •  • 

It  has  been  a  cause  of  re^ot  during  the  time  the  Government  and  the  churches 
have  been  endeavoring  to  civilize  the  Indian  that  more  persons  have  not  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  work,  and  lived  out,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Indians,  the  examples 
we  wished  them  to  follow  and  to  practice.  It  is  wise  to  have  a  good,  well-defined 
Indian  policy,  and  to  have  appropriations  sufficient  to  carry  it  out;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  nave  persons  on  the  ground  who  are  competent  to  carry  out  the  policy,  and 
to  see  that  the  money  and  means  furnished  are  wisely  applied.  Like  other  occupa- 
tlons  it  requires  experience  and  personal  acciuaintanoe  with  the  work,  in  order  to  fit 
any  one  for  the  service.  When  this  is  obtained,  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  person  is  fitted  to  do  practical  work,  the  Government  should  avail 
ilMlf  of  that  employee's  services  as  long,  at  least,  as  the  person  is  willing  to  continue 
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in  the  serrice  and  do  good  practical  work.    In  tlie  past,  under  my  own  obaerration, 
this  has  not  always  been  done ;  and,  correspondingly,  the  work  has  been  retarded. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  from  year  to  year  the  tendency  is  toward  giving  due  appre- 
ciation to  efficient  employees  in  the  Indian  service ;  and,  in  so  doins,  the  cause  of 
civilization  is  being  advanced.  In  my  own  experience  I  find  that  a  tew  months  or 
years  is  too  short  a  time  in  which  to  teach  a  neathen  people  the  arts  and  methoda 
of  civilization,  and  to  have  them  adopt  habits  different  from  what  they  haye  been 
accustomed  to  for  generations. 

I  assumed  charge  of  this  school  after  about  eighteen  years'  residence  among  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians,  which  time  was  mostly  spent  in  endeavors  to  ciTiliza 
and  educate  them.  My  experience  taught  me  that  the  greatest  good  could  be  aooom- 
plished  through  schools,  and  that  they  would  prove  the  most  potent  factors  in  the 
effort  of  the  Government  to  "solve  the  Indian  question,"  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
the  adults  following  along  in  its  wake. 

I  believe  an  Indian  boardiDC  school  should  be  largely,  if  not  wholly,  self-sustaining. 
This  school  was  started  with  this  aim  in  view,  and  thus  far  in  its  short  career 
(having  only  been  in  operation  since  January  11,  1893)  we  have  so  succeeded  that 
we  are  now  able  to  furnish  75  per  cent  of  the  subsistence  used  by  the  schooL  We 
have  now  only  one-half  of  our  school  reservation  under  fence  and  cultivation,  and 
I  believe  that  when  the  plant  is  fully  developed  and  stocked  up  we  will  be  able  to 
make  it  fully  self-supporting.  This,  I  believe,  should  be  the  policy  of  all  Indian 
boarding  schools  where  there  is  sufficient  land  for  cultivation  and  grazing. 

There  is  one  thing  connected  with  Indian  education  that  seems  to  retard  the  results 
desired,  which  is  this:  For  instance,  at  this  colony  where  our  school  is  located,  only 
about  half  the  children  that  are  of  school  age  can  be  accommodated;  the  other  half 
are  left  in  camp  to  grow  up  under  the  tutorage  of  their  parents,  who,  of  course,  train 
them  in  the  customs  and  superstitions  of  their  tribes.  Those  we  now  have  in  school 
must  go  out  from  here  and  affiliate  with  those  brought  up  in  camp ;  and  as  l^e  natural 
tendency  is  downward,  we  will  lose  a  large  per  eent  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
''pulling  down"  influence  of  the  noneduoated  Indians.  Notwithstanding  thia,  the 
whole  tribe  will  be  as  much  better  for  the  influence  of  the  school  as  the  educated 
would  be  wofse  for  the  association  with  camp  influence.  What  I  want  is  school 
facilities  sufficient  to  accommodate  every  child  in  this  colony.  I  would  have  every 
child  with  its  face  turned  toward  civilization,  and  making  progress  according  to 
their  several  talents.  In  the  meantime  which  way  would  the  face  of  the  parents  be 
turned  f  Toward  their  children  and  their  future,  of  course.  A  prominent  Cheyenne, 
who  had  never  before  put  his  children  in  school,  recently  put  all  of  them  under  my 
care,  saying:  ''Tell  me  how  to  make  a  home  and  live  a  civilized  life.  I  find  that  I 
must  do  this  or  lose  my  children,  as  they  are  being  educated  away  from  me,  and  I 
must  follow  them  while  I  live." 

Before  the  school  had  started,  and  while  I  was  fanner  for  the  Indians,  I  had  labored 
in  vain  to  get  this  Indian  interested  in  making  himself  a  home ;  but  now  his  children 
have  turned  his  thoughts  in  this  direction  simply  by  going  to  school.  Thus  "  a  little 
ohUd  shall  lead  them." 

I  have  asked  for  an  additional  building ^  but  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  getting  it. 
One  year  ago  I  asked  for  a  larger  builomg,  and  was  told  that  there  was  room  at 
other  schools  for  all  that  could  not  be  accommodated  here.  One  year  has  na88ed| 
and  liot  one  of  those  children  has  gone  to  other  schools,  neither  can  they  oe  sent 
away  according  to  present  regulations  until  they  have  been  four  years  in  the  home 
school. 

Thus  you  8C0  that  upward  of  60  children  of  this  colony  are  now  growing  up  in 
ignorance,  who  would  go  to  school  if  there  were  an  opportunity  to  do  so  near  their 
own  homes.  Could  they  be  put  in  school,  the  parents  of  50  more  children  could  be 
drawn  toward  civilization  by  the  love  they  bear  for  their  children. 

One  of  our  school  girls  became  defective  in  sight  at  the  commencement  of  this  term : 
and  I  told  her  father  that  he  had  best  not  put  her  in  school  this  year,  as  she  could 
not  see  well  to  study,  and  that  her  place  was  needed  for  some  other  child  who  could 
see.  The  lather  said  that  it  was  true  that  his  daughter  could  not  see  well,  but  thai 
her  hearing  was  good,  and  she  could  hear  the  hymns  sung  and  prayers  offered,  and 
it  would  keep  her  from  growing  un  with  a  bad  heart.  The  girl  is  yet  in  school,  and 
under  the  influence  her  Indian  tatEer  chose  for  her. 

Our  school  is  overcrowded.  We  now  have  enrolled  15  more  pupils  than  our  build- 
ing should  accommodate.  I  have  not  the  heart  to  send  them  away  to  a  place  whertt 
they  will  not  hear  a  hymn  sung  or  a  prayer  offered. 

While  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  be  at  the  conference  on  account  of  what  I  could 
learn,  yet  I  would  prize  the  occasion  more  for  the  opportunity  it  would  afford  me  of 
meeting  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  influence,  and,  perhaps,  some  officials  of  the  Indian 
Office  to  whom  I  nught  make  a  plea  for  a  larger  school  building. 

For  $2,800 1  can  erect  a  bnilaing  sufficiently  large  to  acoommodato  40  more  ehll 
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iren.    I  cao  famish  $1,000  of  this  amoant  by  the  product  of  our  sawmill  and  work 
and  material  famished  on  the  ground  by  the  school  force. 

The  expense  of  taking  these  children  to  Carlisle  and  retom  would  be  $70  each. 
This  would  amount  to  $2,800,  the  cost  of  the  proposed  building.  Then,  as  we  can 
make  them  from  the  start  earn  75  per  cent  of  their  own  living,  with  a  prospect  of 
their  soon  being  able  to  earn  it  all,  I  do  not  know  what  more  is  required  to  show  the 
wisdom  of  giving  us  increased  facilities. 

In  this  letter  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  the  way  to  civilize  the  Indians  of 
this  colony,  and  all  that  is  lacking  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  plan  is  the  means 
to  carry  out  the  undertaking.  To  do  this,  every  child  should  be  provided  with  an 
opportunity  to  attend  school  near  its  honie,  where  its  influence  will  be  of  benefit  to 
its  parents.  Everything  I  have  learned  in  twenty-one  years'  work  with  these 
Indians  points  to  this  plan.  As  we  are  now  situatod,  with  four  sections  of  land 
which  can  be  cultivated  for  use  of  the  school,  we  can  so  far  reduce  the  expense  of 
education  that  it  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  providing  the  plant  to  properly 
care  for  and  educate  such  pupils  as  seek  and  beg  for  entrance. 

If  you  can  in  any  way  bring  this  matter  before  persons  in  attendance  at  the  con- 
ference that  could  assist  me  in  procuring  what  we  need,  you  will  have  accomplished 
an  act  of  lasting  benefit  to  these  Indians  and  the  cause  of  Indian  education. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes  for  successful  meeting,  I  am^ 
Very  truly, 

John  H.  Seger, 

Superintendent, 

Hon.  Darwin  R.  James, 

Member  Board  of  Indian  CommisiionerSf  226  Qatee  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N,  T. 

Darwin  R.  James.  As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  United  States  Indian  Commis- 
sioners, I  made  an  extended  trip  in  May  and  June ;  but  in  the  time  allotted  to  me  it 
will  be  impossible  to  go  into  details,  but  I  am  anxious  to  present  a  few  salient  points. 

First,  as  to  the  Navajoes;  they  are  in  an  extremely  destitute  condition.  Hereto- 
fore they  have  been  self-sustaining.  It  has  been  the  general  impression  that  they 
were  possessed  of  ample  wealth,  with  their  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  their  droves  of 
ponies,  their  blanket  weaving,  and  other  sources  of  revenue ;  but,  whatever  they  may 
nave  been,  they  are  very  destitute  at  the  present  time,  and,  unless  relief  is  furnished, 
it  is  feared  that  many  will  perish.  The  agent.  Lieutenant  Plummer,  informed  us 
that  a  bill  was  introduced  before  adjournment  of  Congress  appropriating  $25,000  for 
their  relief.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  it  be  passed  early  during  next 
session.  The  Nav^oes  have  never  received  aid  from  the  Government,  and  would  not 
ask  it  now,  except  that  a  succession  of  four  unusually  dry  seasons  prevented  them 
from  netting  much  in  the  way  of  crops,  which,  added  to  the  extremely  low  price  of 
wool  (5  cents  per  pound),  their  inability  to  sell  sheep  or  ponies  because  of  the  hard 
times,  has  forced  them  into  their  present  condition. 

They  had  great  hope  early  in  the  spring  that  some  relief  would  be  afforded 
through  the  development  of  irrigation,  there  being  in  the  United  States  Treasury 
$62,000  available;  but  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  Mr.  Vincent,  the 
engineer  who  had  been  sent  out  to  have  charge  of  the  work,  was  practically  doing 
nettling.  President  Meserve,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  Fort  Deflance, 
and  myself  had  a  lengthy  interview  with  him ;  but  nothing  came  from  it  so  far  as 
we  heard.  I  understand  he  has  lately  been  removed.  The  agent.  Lieutenant  Plum- 
mer, was  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  office  with  great  acceptance.  He  had  gained 
the  respect  and  love  of  the  Indians  to  a  remarkable  de^ee.  The  children  of  the 
school,  particularly  the  smaller  ones,  hung  around  him  continually  when  out  of  school, 
showing  the  utmost  confidence  in  him.  It  was  an  interesting  sight.  Plunmier  is  a 
grand  man;  and  I  sincerely  hope  he  may  be  induced  to  reconsider  his  resignation, 
which  was  recently  forwarded  to  the  Indian  Office.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  honorable  Commissioner  regrets  that  he  sent  it  in.  And  hero  let  me  say  a  word 
or  two  upon  the  subject  of  detailing  army  officers  to  act  as  Indian  agents.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  the  Mohonk  conferences  were  not  altogether  favorable  to  such  a 
course^  in  fact,  were  rather  opposed  to  its  being  done;  but  my  observation  upon 
this  tnp  leads  me  to  speak  favorably  of  the  action  of  Congress  in  providing  for  such 
ft  course.  Three  out  of  four  whom  I  met  were  doing  excellent  work.  I  see  no 
objection  to  mentioning  their  names — Lieutenant  Plummer  among  the  Navajoes, 
Captain  BuUis  in  charge  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  and  Captain  Woo&on,  at  Darling- 
ton, Okla.,  in  charge  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes. 

Second,  as  to  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes.  Captain  Woodson  is  making  a  strong 
effort  to  get  the  Indians  upon  their  allotments,  and  I  think  he  is  meeting  with  some 
success,  at  least  he  is  succeeding  in  keeping  them  away  from  the  agency.  He  allows 
no  Indians  to  loaf  around  headquarters.  In  fact,  I  saw  scarcely  any  Indian  police  or 
employees  at  Darlington.  He  subdivided  the  land,  which  was  the  reservation  before 
allotments  were  made,  into  nine  portions,  over  each  of  which  he  has  a  farmer,  whose 
dutj  it  is  to  advise  and  assist  the  Indians  in  all  ways  possible.    The  plan  is  working 
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BO  well  that  he  desires  to  still  fartiier  subdivide  and  appoint  more  farmeiB  aa  snlH 
agents,  if  the  honorable  Commissioner  will  baok  him.  We  spent  much  of  one  after- 
noon in  a  conference  with  Chief  Yonng  Whirlwind,  Rising  Elk,  and  Medicine  Crazy 
OTer  the  proposition  to  ask  Congress  to  permit  the  Indianfi  to  use  part  of  their 
reserve  money  in  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  ereotinff  a  house  and  bam  upon 
their  allotments,  to  fence  the  same,  to  break  up  some  of  ^e  land  for  seed  plantingy 
etc.  The  proposition  meets  the  approval  of  the  Indian  Office.  We  advised  them  to 
ffo  to  their  people  and  discuss  the  plan  fully  and  careftiUy,  and  then  to  meet  in  con- 
ference and  act  understandingly.  If  they  decided  to  do  it,  to  draw  a  petition  to 
Congress  to  grant  their  request.  As  I  have  already  said,  Captain  Woodson  is  exoeed- 
injB^ly  anxious  to  get  them  upon  their  allotments,  and  working  the  same.  He  thinks 
this  method,  if  adopted,  and  he  is  left  to  carry  it  out,  will  accomplish  the  object 
Here  is  their  reply : 

Chief  Young  Whirlwind.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words.  From  what  you  say  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  the  idea  of  using  part  of  our  money  originated  in  the  Depurtmeni 
at  Washington.  I  have  been  to  Washington  twice.  Before  this  house  was  built 
years  ago,  the  Great  Father  told  me  it  would  be  built,  and  that  it  would  be  the  place 
where  tne  big  men  would  come  to  talk  to  us. 

You  are  an  old  man  and  full  grown,  and  I  believe  you  are  honest  in  all  you  say. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  talked  with  big  men ;  for  many  councils  have  been 
held  here,  and  I  have  always  been  one  of  the  chief  spokesmen.  I  have  been  a  leader 
ever  since  I  was  a  young  man  in  things  of  this  kind. 

I  have  never  taken  my  shares  of  money  due  from  the  sale  of  our  surplus  lands.  I 
was  ashamed,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  did  not  take  it  as  the  others  have  dons. 
A  few  of  the  chiefs  and  head  men  sold  the  surplus  lands  of  our  reservation,  and  I 
opposed  it.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  all  assemble  in  council  and  discuss  the 
question  of  sale  of  the  surplus  land;  but  a  few  sold  it,  and  it  looks  to  me  as  thongh 
thieves  had  stolen  it. 

I  see  that  what  I  sav  is  being  written.  I  like  to  see  that,  and  hope  my  words  go 
back  with  you  to  Washington.  When  I  was  in  Washington  I  told  the  Great  Father 
that  I  would  be  ready  to  talk  about  allotments  in  severalty  and  the  disposal  of  tho 
surplus  land  two  or  three  years  before  our  treaty  expired.  Three  years  of  the  treaty 
now  remain.  They  should  have  waited  until  now  to  sell  the  land  and  make  the 
allotments. 

I  am  getting  old  and  am  almost  unable  to  labor  for  my  own  subsistence.  I  havo 
made  up  my  mind  to  take  the  good  advice  of  my  agent.  Captain  Woodson,  and  ask 
Congress  to  allow  the  use  of  a  portion  of  our  money  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
our  allotments.  I  have  asked  Captain  Woodson  to  send  for  all  the  money  that  is  due 
me  from  the  sale  of  our  reservation.  I  want  to  see  how  much  it  is.  I  want  to  look 
at  it,  and  then  I  will  turn  it  over  to  Captain  Woodson  to  keep  for  me.  I  hope  it 
will  come  soon. 

I  know  how  to  reason.  I  do  not  tell  the  white  men  what  Is  not  true.  I  have 
spoken  for  myself  in  regard  to  asking  Congress  to  divert  our  permanent  fdnd  for 
improvements  on  our  allotments.  The  Cheyennes  will  hold  a  great  council.  They 
will  talk  this  matter  over  among  themselves  and  make  their  decision. 

I  am  glad  that  I  am  here  to  meet  you.  I  am  not  at  the  agency  very  often.  I  live 
out  on  ^e  Ouchita  River.  The  reason  why  I  asked  for  my  money  is,  I  want  no  bad 
white  men  to  spend  it  for  me.  Each  Indian  now  has  to  look  out  for  himself  and  ears 
for  what  he  has.  When  the  Indians  drew  their  first  big  money  they  passed  my 
tepee  driving  big  teams  and  new  wagons  and  buggies,  and  threw  the  dust  mmy  eyes. 
But  I  could  not  say  a  word,  because  I  did  not  £aw  my  money  and  had  no  right  to. 
At  that  time  I  determined  not  to  draw  my  monev  until  I  saw  now  the  other  Indians 
came  out  ^th  their  fine  horses  and  carriages.  I  don't  know  how  they  will  all  come 
out,  but  I  do  not  see  many  bi^  horses  and  new  carriages  now. 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  one  thing  I  do  not  like  and  do  not  want.  When  the  agree- 
ment was  made  for  the  sale  of  our  surplus  lands  the  commissioners  told  us  that 
twenty-five  years  would  elapse  before  our  allotments  would  be  subject  to  taxation, 
and  it  is  my  understanding  that  all  our  personal  property  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment is  exempt.  Now,  the  white  men  come  and  ask  me  how  many  ponies  I  have. 
They  want  to  know  all  about  my  land  and  plows  and  such  things,  and  they  want  to 
compel  me  to  pay  a  tax  on  it.  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  this, 
and  1  do  not  think  that  they  can  tax  us  until  after  twenty-five  years. 

Rising  Elk.  I  was  glad  to  hear  Whirlwind  say  he  was  talking  for  himself.  I  did 
not  take  the  shares  due  me  from  the  sale  of  surplus  lands,  either.  I  have  hesird  tho 
Cheyennes  at  Cantonment  say  that  they  were  not  ready  to  vote  on  the  question  of 
diverting  the  permanent  fund  until  after  they  have  had  their  big  council.  As  fbr 
myself,  I  do  not  want  to  do  it.  I  want  to  see  what  kind  of  a  house  the  GoTomment 
builds  for  Whirlwind,  and  then  I  will  make  up  my  mind  what  to  do. 

In  case  I  want  a  house,  there  is  a  large  sum  of  money  due  me  fitom  tho  sale  of  oar 
lands,  and  I  can  build  one.  I  am  not  a  child,  and  am  not  afraid  to  talk*  Stilly  all  I 
em  say  will  not  influence  the  Cantonment  majority. 
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Mbdicinb  Crazy.  I  came  down  firom  Cantonment,  bnt  not  to  talk.  I  did  not 
expect  to  meet  a  man  from  Washington.  The  words  of  Young  Whirlwind  and  Rising 
£1k  have  set  me  to  thinking.  I  have  heard  at  Cantonment  of  this  matter  of  using  a 
part  of  onr  money  to  improve  our  allotments.  The  dog  soldiers  have  not  said  they 
-would  favor  it  or  not.    They  are  in  the  minority. 

I  want  to  have  every  one  of  the  Indians  speak  for  themselves  on  this  subject,  and 
become  satisfied  and  know  what  will  be  done.  These  dojg  soldiers  have  just  stopped 
<m  the  road,  and  are  undetermined  whether  to  take  the  white  man's  way  or  not. 
We  will  hold  a  big  council  and  decide  whether  to  ask  Congress  to  allow  the  use  of 
a  part  of  our  money  for  the  improvement  of  oar  allotments  in  the  way  mentioned. 

Third,  as  to  schools.  I  have  visited  a  large  number,  and,  as  a  whole,  am  able  to 
report  encouragingly. 

Heretofore,  in  visiting  them,  I  have  found  many  absentees.  This  trip  there  were 
practically  none.  The  schools  were  full,  hardly  any  absentees,  and  scarce  any  sick. 
I  have  been  in  schools  were  many  were  absent,  where  there  were  runaways,  where 
there  were  several  who  were  seriously  sick,  but  this  trip  all  was  brighter,  and  more 
contentment  existed.  The  superintendents  and  teachers  were  hard  at  work,  and 
intelligently  so.  Where  I  visited  there  had  been  few  changes  in  the  corps  of  workers. 
My  experiences,  as  a  whole,  were  encouraging.  I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  give  a 
fmler  report. 

ADDRESS  BY  BEY.  DR.  JAMES  M.  KING. 

Thesp  reports  of  progress  toward  civilization  among  the  different  tribes  of  Indians 
in  this  country  have  delighted  me.  My  heart  has  gone  out  toward  them  all.  My 
personal  experience  amons  the  Indians  has  been  confined  to  a  single  tribe,  and  that 
tribe  has  not  been  referred  to  here.  It  is  a  tribe  that  can  only  be  civilized  by  being 
exterminated.  It  is  the  most  perfect  illustration  extant  of  the  principles  involved 
in  the  United  States  Government's  theory  of  dealing  with  the  Indians.  This  tribe 
has  for  a  long  time  held  undisputed  sway  over  a  rich  "  reservation  "  and  has  been 
supported  and  drawing  rich  rations  without  any  returns  of  toil  or  payment  of  taxes. 
This  is  the  Tammany  tribe  on  Manhattan  Islana.  Thank  God,  the  time  seems  to  be 
near  at  hand  when  the  white  settlers  and  sovereigns  so  long  subject  to  the  Tammany 
sachems,  and  whose  ancestors  have  been  robbed  and  scalped  by  these  immigrant 
savages,  are  about  to  rebel,  and,  asserting  their  rights  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  nappiness/'  destroy  the  "reservation''  system,  and,  in  accord  with  the  recent 
practice  of  the  General  Government  in  appointing  army  ofiicers  as  Indian  agents, 
place  a  military  man  over  the  Tammany  tribe  in  the  person  of  Col.  William  L. 
btronj^.  The  dangerous  element  of  control  in  this  tribe  is  the  same  as  that  which 
has  disturbed  the  peace  in  other  tribes,  namely,  a  political  ecclesiasticism. 

God  has  so  constituted  affairs  in  this  country  and  so  bound  the  people  together 
that  he  does  not  allow  the  United  States  to  solve  any  problem  nnless  its  solution 
takes  in  the  weal  of  all  the  people.  There  are  but  250^000  Indians  left  in  this 
country,  bnt  every  principle  involved  in  efforts  for  their  civilization  touches  the* 
ftindamental  governmental  principles  underlying  the  well-being  of  66,000,000. 

The  past  general  policy  of  treatment  of  the  Indian  has  been  that  of  isolation  or 
separation  from  the  ordinary  civilizing  influences  existing  throughout  other  portions 
of  the  country.  We  have  called  him  the  "ward"  of  the  nation,  and  in  the  very 
name  has  been  conceded  the  secret  of  our  failure  in  attempting  to  civilize  and 
assimilate  him.  One  proof  that  our  people  are  learning  some  of  the  primary  lessons 
of  repnblioanism  and  Christianity  is  the  disuse  of  the  word  "ward''  in  discussing 
the  Indian  problem.  It  is  to  be  hoped  in  this  matter  that,  in  the  language  of  the 
politicians  on  the  night  of  election  day,  "the  last  ward  has  been  heard  ftom." 

We  have  been  slow  to  learn,  but  we  are  learning  the  lesson  that  like  causes  produce 
like  effects  in  this  problem  as  in  all  others.  If  we  are  to  tit  the  Indian  for  citizenship 
we  must  use  the  same  appliances  that  we  use  in  fitting  other  races  for  citizenship. 
The  common  school  is  the  great  leveler  and  molder  of  youth  in  preparing  them  for 
the  duties  of  sovereigns  in  the  Republic.  Years  ago  this  conference  expressed  its 
conviction  in  favor  of  tbe  extension  among  the  Indians  of  the  common-school  system, 
and  in  favor  of  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  governmental  aid  to  sectarian  schools, 
and  since  that  time  great  progress  has  been  made  in  carrying  out  this  common- 
sense  American  policy,  and  now  opposition  to  it  has  either  su^tantially  ceased  or 
become  so  exceptional  as  to  make  it  conspicuons  by  its  isolation. 

Since  the  principle  of  treating  the  Indians  as  though  we  expected  to  make  citizens 
of  them  has  taken  root  in  the  minds  of  the  lawmaker,  the  humanitarian,  the  patriot, 
and  the  Christian,  the  question  of  appropriations  of  national  funds  for  sectarian 
education  among  them  has  assumed  vital  importance,  because  it  injected  another 
experiment  into  the  problem  and  put  a  premium  on  rival^  which  amounted  to  con- 
tention between  different  systems  of  ecclesiasticism,  which  is  never  a  winning  or 
conquering  spectacle  in  the  presence  of  Paganism. 

Wliile  the  members  of  the  National  League  for  the  Protection  of  American  lusti- 
^tions^  which  I  am  permitted  to  represent,  have  been  interested  in  all  the  factors 
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entering  into  the  eolation  of  the  Indian  problem,  they  have  been  especially  aetlTa 
in  attempting  to  put  an  end  to  the  daneerons  experiment  in  essential  onion  of  choreh 
and  state  at  the  treasary  point  involved  in  sectarian  appropriations  of  national 
fonds  for  Indian  education,  and  they  have  approached  ail  of  the  religions  denomi- 
nations involved  impartially  and  in  the  same  spirit. 

When  the  league  was  organized  in  1889  the  great  bodies  of  religions  people  rep- 
resented by  the  Methodists.  Episcopalians,  Congregationalism,  Presbyterians, 
Lutherans,  Mennonites,  Friends,  Roman  Catholics,  and  others  were  receiving  yearly 
from  the  United  States  Government  large  sums  of  money  for  sectiuian  work  among 
the  Indians.  In  many  States  and  municipalities  grants  of  large  sums  of  money 
were  yearly  made  to  private  charitable  institutions. 

The  evils  resulting  from  such  grants  were  manifold,  and  were  widely  felt.  Darinf 
the  past  five  years  a  right  public  sentiment  has  been  formed  on  this  important 
matter.  The  principles  involved  have  become  a  living  issue  with  the  public,  and 
they  demand  a  settlement.  They  have  been  the  theme  of  thousands  of  sermons, 
addresses,  discussions,  newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  many  of  which  have  entered 
into  permanent  literature.  The  tone  of  discussion  which  has  resulted  shows  that 
there  is  a  gradual  approach  to  public  agreement  as  to  the  harmfulness  of  the  practice 
of  appropriating^  public  money  to  sectarian  institutions,  or,  indeed,  to  private  insti- 
tutions of  any  und.  There  is  a  growing  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  prohibiting 
such  grants  by  constitutional  enactment. 

After  five  years  of  educational  and  aggressive  work  on  the  matter  of  sectarian 
appropriations  by  the  National  Government  for  Indian  education,  the  National 
League  has  secured  the  indorsement  of  its  proposed  form  of  XVI  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  by  the  highest  representative  bodies  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal  South,  Baptist,  Presbyterian. 
United  Presbyterian,  and  Congregational  Churches.  It  has  secured  the  withdrawal 
from  consent  to  receive  appropriations  by  Congress  for  sectarian  Indian  education  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Congregational,  and 
Unitarian  Churches. 

It  has  secured  the  following  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Senate,  which 
promises  a  speedy  settlement  of  this  important  question : 

'* Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  inquire  into 
and  investigate  the  propriety  of  discontinuing  contract  schools,  and  whether,  in  his 
Judgment,  uie  same  can  be  done  without  detriment  to  the  education  of  the  Indian 
children ;  and  that  he  submit  to  Congress  at  the  next  session  the  result  of  such 
investigation,  including  an  estimatic  of  the  additional  cost,  if  any,  of  substituting 
Government  schools  for  contract  schools,  together  with  such  recommendations  as  he 
may  deem  proper." 

Since  this  action  was  taken  the  Interior  Department  has  announced  its  settled 
policy  to  be  the  discontinuance  as  speedily  as  possible  of  all  aid  to  sectarian  contract 
schools. 

Twenty-five  States  now  contain  constitutional  prohibitions  against  a  division  of 
the  common-school  fund,  and  most  of  them  against  sectarian  appropriations.  Sev- 
enteen of  these  States  have  either  adopted  or  reaffirmed  such  amendments  to  their 
organic  law  since  the  movement  for  an  amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution 
was  initiated.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  after  a  spirited  campaign,  a  great  and 
decisive  victory  has  been  won  in  the  constitutional  convention  oy  the  adoption  of 
the  following  amendment  on  the  school  question : 

**  Neither  toe  State  nor  any  subdivision  thereof  shall  use  its  property  or  credit  or 
any  public  money,  or  authorize  or  permit  either  to  be  used,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  aid  or  maintenance,  other  than  for  examination  or  inspection,  of  any  school  or 
institution  of  learning  wholly  or  in  part  under  the  control  or  direction  of  any  reli- 
gious denomination,  or  in  which  any  denominational  tenet  or  doctrine  is  taught."  > 

It  is  a  notable  historic  fact  that,  while  President  Grant,  with  best  intent,  called 
upon  the  different  religious  denominations  to  aid  the  Government  in  civilizing  the 
Indians  by  Christianizing  them,  and  thus  initiated  the  practice  of  sectarian  appro- 
priations by  the  National  Government,  he  also  proposed  by  message  an  amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution  similar  to  the  XVI  amendment  advocated  by  the 
National  Leajp^ne.  lliis  amendment  was  introduced  by  the  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  December  14,  1875,  was  approved  by  tiie  extraor- 
dinary vote  of  180  ayes  to  7  noes,  but  was  lost  in  the  Senate  by  28  ayes  to  16  noes — 
lacking  the  requisite  majority  of  two-thirds.  Thus,  while  President  Grant  was  the 
author  of  a  policy  which,  however  helpful  for  a  period,  contained  hidden  elements 
of  ]peril  he  aiso  Initiated  a  movement  which  was  destined  permanently  to  avert  the 
peril  when  it  appeared. 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  spectacles  in  modem  history  is  the  action  taken 
against  sectarian  appropriations,  and  for  essential  separation  of  chnroh  and  state, 

1  This  smeDdment  ira»  ratified  by  the  people  on  November  C,  IMM. 
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by  the  highest  repreaentative  bodies  of  the  great  Protestant  denominations^  repre- 
senting a  membership  of  nearly  eight  millions  and  a  constitaenoy  of  fnlly  thirty 
millions  of  our  people.  Most  of  these  churches  were  drawing  funds  from  tbe  United 
Statee  Treasury.  The  Baptist  Church,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  has  never  received 
grants  from  the  National  Treasury  to  aid  it  in  its  work  among  the  Indians. 

The  National  League  has  made  the  same  apneals  to  the  authorities  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  including  the  bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  the  meetiug  of 
the  archbishops,  and  the  papal  legate  Satolli,  as  it  has  made  to  the  other  churches, 
asking  the  withdrawal  of  this  church  from  the  receipt  of  national  funds  for  its  sec* 
tarian  work  among  the  Indians;  but  up  to  the  present  time  no  favorable  response 
has  been  received  and  no  favorable  action  has  been  taken.  This  church  now  stands 
almost  alone  in  its  relation  of  pensioner  on  the  National  Treasury.  It  can  not  be 
doubted  that  Congress  will  not  long  venture  to  make  appropriations  from  the  taxes 
of  the  people  to  a  single  church ,  as  that  would  constitute  the  direct  union  of  a 
church  with  the  state;  and  on  this  subject  the  American  people  have  convictions 
that  law-makers  will  not  trifle  with. 

I  believe  that  the  simple  fact  of  the  churches  being  called  upon  to  supplement 
and  make  up  the  deficiences  caused  by  the  withdrawal  from  the  use  of  the  funds  of 
the  Government  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  has  happened  to  the  churches  of  this 
country.  It  is  a  separation  based  on  self-respect.  I  want  to  say  that,  as  a  general 
principle,  and  as  the  result  of  my  study  of  many  years,  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
an  appropriation  from  national,  state,  county,  or  municipal  treasuries  is  to  stunt 
the  benevolence  of  the  people. 

Let  the  National  Government  make  ample  provision  for  the  industrial  and  civil 
education  of  the  Indians,  and  keep  sacred  its  treaties,  and  let  the  churches  carry 
the  gospel  of  Christ  to  them  the  same  as  they  do  to  other  races  of  men,  and  let  each 
honestly  pay  their  own  bills,  and  the  result  must  be  that  l^e  original  Americans 
will  become  civilized  and  Christianized  Americans,  and  the  Indian  problem  will 
be  solved. 

Is  not  the  time  ripe  for  the  Mohonk  Conference,  which  has  so  often  determined 
the  policy  of  governmental  authorities  on  the  Indian  question,  to  put  on  record  its 
belief  that  hereafter  the  churches  should  do  their  own  work  among  the  Indians  at 
their  own  expense,  and  that  the  National  Government  should  no  longer  pay  money 
out  of  the  National  Treasury  for  the  support  of  sectarian  contract  schools  f 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lippincott,  of  Philadelphia,  and, 
according  to  the  rules,  was  referred  to  the  business  committee : 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  steps  have  already  been  taken  to  inquire  into  the 
relation  of  the  Government  to  the  so-called  contract  schools  among  the  Indians :  and 
in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  many  of  the  leading  churches  of  the  country  nave, 
in  their  highest  governing  bodies,  taken  a  position  hostile  to  the  receiving  of  public 
money  for  their  own  schools, 

Beiolved,  That,  in  our  judgment,  no  public  money  ou^ht  under  any  circumstances 
to  be  voted  for  the  support  of  schools  of  any  grade  which  are  not  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Government  itself." 

Dr.  Lemuel  Morsr.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  peace  policy  of  General 
Grant.  I  think  it  pertinent  to  the  matter  before  us,  as  well  as  to  the  general  subject, 
to  say  that  in  quite  a  conversation  with  him  after  he  became  President  of  the 
United  States  he  made  a  remark  that  has  been  recalled  a  good  many  times  during 
these  debates.  He  said :  ''  I  do  not  expect  to  accomplish  very  much  m  carrying  out 
this  peace  policy,  but  I  do  expect  to  secure  this — that  the  public  mind  shall  be  so 
acquainted  with  new  possibilities  in  regard  to  the  care  of  the  Indians  that  they  will 
never  be  willing  to  go  entirely  back  to  the  old  chaotic  arrangement.''  I  am  sure 
this  conference  is  an  abundant  witness  to  the  foresight  of  his  remark  as  well  as  the 
wisdom  of  his  suggestion.  I  have  the  honor  to  belong  to  that  denomination  to  which 
Dr.  King  has  so  kiudly^eferrod  as  never  having  had  its  hands  in  the  public  Treasury 
in  the  matter  of  Indian  education.  We  are  doing  something  among  tne  Indians,  and 
W6  are  paying  our  own  bills,  and  I  hope  we  shalfdo  still  more  when  we  are  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  taxation  to  carry  on  the  work  of  other  denominations. 

Bishop  Walker,  of  Dakota,  ^as  next  introduced. 

Bishop  Walker.  I  have  had  a  sad  heart  since  I  came  here,  because  I  have  thought 
there  was  little  sympathy  with  the  Indians.  We  have  talked  so  much  about  making 
them  confem  to  the  white  man's  ways.  I  believe  in  progress.  I  believe  in  doing 
ever^hing  we  can  to  advanc<^  this  people,  in  using  every  means  that  is  kindly  in 
pushing  them  forward.  ButTthere  is  such  a  thing  as  beme  hard  to  a  people  who 
are  youngs-people  who  do  not  know  what  this  progress  that  you  are  proposing  for 
them  is.  When  I  heard  this  proposition — that  they  should  be  submitted  to  white 
man's  laws  and  white  man's  courts — I  felt  sad,  because,  if  you  submit  them  to  the 
white  man's  laws  as  they  stand  to-day,  and  as  the  law  stands  in  many  parts  of  the 
West,  you  will  find  that  the  Indian  will  be  ground  to  powder.  You  will  say  that  I 
a  retrogressive  man,  and  belong  to  the  old  regime.    I  am  not.    I  want  to  see 
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things  go  forward,  bnt  I  want  to  see  that  sympathy,  that  pity,  that  love,  which  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  brought  down,  shown  toward  this  people.  I  feel  that  we  are 
to  bear  with  them,  and  not  ase  hard  measures  to  compel  them  to  conform  to  our 
ways.  I  am  afraid  there  is  not  as  much  sympathy  with  these  views  as  I  think  there 
should  be.  I  would  give  them  the  protection  of  the  law ;  but  I  would  not  put  them 
where  they  will  be  burdened  with  three  times  as  much  taxes  as  the  white  man,  who 
is  their  neighbor.  In  some  parts  of  the  West  a  nonresident  is  taxed  two  or  three 
times  as  much  as  the  man  who  is  on  the  soil.  If  an  Indian  becomes  a  nonresident,  I 
do  not  know  what  he  can  do  for  his  protection.  White  men  would  impose  on  him 
burdens ;  and,  if  that  is  going  to  be  the  result,  the  Indian  will  be  a  very  unhappy 
man. 

Only  three  weeks  ago  I  was  on  an  Indian  reservation,  and,  going  up  and  down,  I 
saw  things  that  made  me  sick.  It  was  a  reservation  where  it  was  claimed  that 
great  advance  had  been  made.  Twelve  hundred  men.  women,  and  children  had 
taken  up  their  allotments,  almost  to  a  man.  The  cost  of  oarryinf:  on  that  reserva- 
tion— the  agent's  salary,  the  service,  the  farmer,  and  the  like — ^is  something  like 
$4,500  a  vear.  1  found  eighty  families  who  to-day  have  nothing  at  all  in  their  lodges 
to  eat.  These  were  men  who  had  been  working  during  this  season  and  last.  They 
had  planted  their  wheat,  done  their  best,  but  there  was  no  crop;  and,  as  a  result, 
they  are  starving.  I  went  from  lodge  to  lodge,  and  they  have  no  food.  They  are 
children  yet,  and  they  need  to  be  helped  along.  They  can  not  be  thrown  into  the 
water  and  compelled  to  swim.  If  they  attempt  it,  many  will  sink.  I  came  upon 
one  wigwam  where  sixteen  women  were  gathered.  Fifteen  of  them  had  been  invited 
by  the  sixteenth  because  she  had  something  to  eat.  I  saw  the  great  pot  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  group.  It  had  in  it  a  brown,  ugly  mixture,  and  I  found  it  was  flour,  mixed 
with  water  and  choke  cherries  pounded  up,  with  the  iiits  left  in  to  "  fill  up.''  You 
remember  the  story  of  the  woman  in  Scripture  who  nad  a  little  meal  and  a  little 
cruse  of  oil ;  and  she  baked  a  cake  for  herself  and  child,  that  they  might  eat  it  and 
die.  That  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  condition  of  this  people.  They  told  me  they  did 
not  know  where  the  next  meal  would  come  from ;  ana  some  of  these  women  had 
babies  in  their  arms.  I  feel  that  Christian  ])eople  ought  to  put  their  hands  into 
their  pockets  and  help  them.  Wherever  we  know  there  is  suffering,  we  ought  to 
help  it  if  we  can.  I  am  a  missionary'  bishop,  and  the  missionary  bishop  is  generally 
in  tlie  begging  attitude.  Some  years  ago  I  was  at  Trinity  College,  of  Oxford,  and 
in  the  cam|^.us  I  saw  the  stattTe  of  a  bishop  in  his  robes,  and  his  right  hand  was 
uplifted,  as  if  in  benediction.  I  asked  whom  it  represented;  and,  in  answering,  I 
was  told  the  story  of  a  lay  man  who  saw  the  statue  and  asked,  as  I  had  done,  whom 
it  represented,  and  they  told  him  Bishop  Brownell.  "  Oh,"  said  he,  **  evidently  not 
a  missionarj^  bishop/'  "  Why  do  you  say  sof"  they  questioned.  "  Because,"  said  he, 
''  a  missionary  bisliop  would  not  have  his  hands  so.  He  would  have  them  both  open 
and  stretched  out."    Again  I  stretch  out  both  of  miue  in  behalf  of  these  people. 

No  collection  was  taken  up,  l>ut  Mr.  Smiley  placed  his  hat  upon  the  table,  and  left 
it  there  for  free  ofterings  at  the  close  of  the  session;  and  several  hundred  dollars 
were  given  in  this  way  for  the  starving  Indians  of  whom  Bishop  Walker  had 
sj)oken. 

Professor  Painter.  This  condition  of  want  may  be  found  all  over  the  country. 
In  one  re<;iou  I  passed  through  a  lield  of  50  acres,  where  there  would  not  be  2  bushels 
to  the  acre.  It  is  absolute  want  for  both  white  people  and  Indians.  The  whites 
will  be  taken  care  of  in  some  way,  but  there  must  be  pressure  upon  Congress  for 
immediate  relief  for  those  Indians. 

Gen.  C.  II.  Howard.  There  are  no  funds  available  without  an  appropriation  from 
Congress.     That  will  not  meet  before  December,  and  the  j)eople  can  not  wait  till  then. 

The  following  letter  was  submitted  by  Gen.  C.  H.  Howard: 

Gen.  C.  H.  Howard  :  ♦ 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  remark  to  me  the  other  day  calls  to  my  mind  the  very  en^joy- 
able  meeting  I  had  with  the  Indian  workers  at  Lake  Mohonk'two  years  ago;  and  it 
occurs  to  mo  that  possibly,  as  the  friends  of  the  Indians  meet  again,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  tiieni  to  know  of  our  Indian. 

You  will  remember  that  we  olFered,  when  there,  to  educate  one  Indian  free;  that 
is,  give  hini  board  and  tuition  the  same  as  would  be  furnished  other  cadets  at  $450. 
The  proposition  was  turned  over  to  a  committee;  but,  as  they  never  acted  in  the 
matter,  we  took  upon  ourselves  the  responsibilty  of  doinj;  it  hist  year.  After  some 
little  investigation  and  correspondence  we  accepted  an  Indian  from  the  Puyallup 
Agency  school  near  Tacoma,  by  the  name  of  Archie  Isaac.  His  mother  is  a  fulf- 
blooded  Skohomish ;  his  father,  a  half-blooded  Siiuaxon.  He  is  about  17  years  of 
age,  and  entered  our  sophomore  class  one  year  ago.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  bore 
off  the  scholarship  prize,  costing  $25.  We  do  not  mean  by  that  that  he  was  highest 
in  the  school  in  attainments,  but  the  prize  was  for  best  grade  of  work  done.  His 
studies  were  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  Latin,  including  reading 
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•od  spelling  m  daily  exeroises.  His  average  for  the  year  was  95^;  and,  as  fourteen 
4>ther  cadets  stood  above  dO,  we  think  it  nothing  derogatory  to  their  credit  that 
Isaac  came  in  ahead.  He  is  to  remain  here  two  years  longer,  when  he  will  be  ready 
for  the  Latin  scientific  coarse  in  Dartmoath  College.  We  have  secured  to  him  a 
foor  years'  scholarship  free  there,  which  also  includes  his  board.  It  is  a  condition 
(which,  of  course,  we  can  not  enforce)  that,  when  through  with  his  studies,  he  is  to 
return  to  his  own  people  either  as  a  lawyer,  doctor,  or  teacher,  including  the  min- 
istry.   He  has  decided  on  the  law. 

We  regard  him  as  a  very  promising  young  man,  quiet,  straightforward  in  every 
zespeot. 

Wishing  you  a  very  pleasant  trip  and  visit  to  this  year's  conference,  I  remain, 
BespectfuUy,  yours, 

H.  P.  Davidson,  PreaidenU 

Northwestern  Military  Academy,  III. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Nelson  was  invited  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Nelson,  as  representing  the  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  after 
indulging. in  some  pleasantries,  went  on  to  say :  It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
the  members  of  this  conference,  yet  it  is  also  matter  of  fact,  that  the  work  of  the 
Presbyt<erian  Church  among  the  Indian  tribes  equals  that  of  nearly  all  the  other 
Protestant  denominations  combined.  It  has  been  quietly,  but  most  earnestly,  prose- 
cuted for  years,  and  extends  over  a  large  area.  Beginning  at  Point  Barrow,  the 
moat  northerly  missionary  station  in  the  world,  it  extends  southward  among  our 
American  Indians,  and  reaches  its  southern  limit  among  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona;  while  eastward  it  embraces  work  done  among  the  tribes  in  the  Catto- 
raucnis  Reservation  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  patience,  self-denial,  courage,  and  heroism  which  this  work  represents  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  familiarized  themselves  with  the  history  of 
Christian  missions  among  the  Indians.  It  requires  the  zeal  of  an  apostle  to  bury 
one's  self,  as  our  Mr.  Stevenson  has  done,  amid  snow  and  ice,  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  Alaska,  where  communication  from  the  civilized  world  can^only  reach  him 
once  a  year,  and  where,  unaided  save  of  God,  he  has  set  himself  to  the  task  of  lift- 
ing the  dull  and  sodden  wei^j^ht  of  heathen  ignorance  and  superstition  into  the  light 
and  hope  of  Christian  intelligence.  Further  south  Mr.  Gambell,  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Island  Mission,  is  displaying  a  like  heroism.  Some  years  since  this  island  was 
swept  by  famine,  till  all  missionary  endeavor  had  to  be  abandoned.  Recently  the 
old  mission  station  was  otlered  to  our  board,  provided  we  could  find  a  man  with 
sufficient  courage  to  face  the  hardship  of  the  field.  We  found  not  only  a  man,  but 
a  woman  as  well,  his  noble  wife,,  ready  to  go  into  this  veritable  exile,  that  they 
might  carry  thither  the  story  of  the  love  of  God. 

They  sailed  for  their  destination,  carrying  their  supply  of  provisions  with  them. 
Bat  the  wlialiug  ship  in  which  they  had  taken  passage  refused  to  land  them  at  the 
island,  and  carried  tliem  and  their  supplies  on  to  Port  Clarence.  They  can  not  have 
their  food  supplies  carried  back  and  delivered  till  many  months  have  passed.  Mean- 
while they  have  determined  to  find  their  way  to  the  island,  and  subsist  on  fish  and 
blubber,  and  such  other  diet  as  the  natives  feed  upon.  This  is  the  kind  of  heroism 
in  Indian  work  which  has  been  and  is  being  duplicated  over  and  over  a^ain. 

One  can  not  go  into  detail  in  describing  the  work  being  done  by  our  board  among* 
the  various  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  in  Minnesota,  in  South  Dakota,  in  Iowa, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  in  all  of  which,  as  a  church,  we  are  doing 
what  we  can  to  lift  the  Indians  into  the  dignity  and  intelligence  of  a  Christian  man- 
hood. Throu<^h  our  industrial  schools  we  are  educating  our  Indian  boys  and  girls 
in  such  a  variety  of  handicraft  as  will  stimulate  the  ambition  for  self-support.  We 
are  putting  within  their  reach  the  elements  of  helpful  knowledge;  but,  above  and 
beyond  all  things  else,  we  are  seeking  their  renewal  of  heart,  and  striving  to  bring 
them  into  loyal  relation,  not  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  to  the  Christ  whose  we 
ore  and  whom  we  serve. 

The  prostration  of  our  industries  throughout  the  land  during  the  past  year  or 
more  has  resulted  in  diminishing  the  gifts  to  our  boards,  and  we  nave  felt  the  pres- 
sure not  a  little.  Add  to  this  fact  our  relinquishment  of  all  Government  aid  in  sup- 
Sort  of  our  Indian  schools,  a  factor  of  some  $30,000  or  more,  and  you  will  perceive 
liat  the  noble  women  of  our  church  almost  wlioUy  responsible  for  the  support  of 
our  Indian  work,  have  had  occasion  for  serious  thought  and  a  new  consecration  of 
energy.  But  nothing  seems  to  daunt  them,  and  they  have  faced  these  heavier 
responsibilities  with  an  unwearied  zeal  and  with  a  boundless  faith.  A  few,  a  very 
few,  of  our  weakest  schools  have  been  temporarily  closed,  the  attendance  at  Tucson, 
Sisseton,  and  Sitka,  slightly  curtailed;  but  even  these  changes  have  been  compen- 
sated for  by  the  new  emphasis  put  upon  higher  education  in  such  schools  as  those  at 
the  Sisseton  Agency  and  Muskogee,  where  we  are  seeking  to  educate  native  teachers 
ioir  work  among  their  tribes.  The  school  at  Muskogee,  so  pleasantly  associated  with 
Ihe  name  and  work  of  Miss  Alice  Robertson,  has  been  erected  into  an  institution  to 
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be  known  hereafter  as  "  Henry  Kendall  College,"  atribnte  to  the  memory  of  the  Rer. 
Dr.  Heniy  Kendall,  long  the  senior  secretary  of  oar  Board  of  Home  Ifiasiona,  and 
the  grmteml  remembrance  of  whose  splendid  servioe  the  Presbyterian  Chnreli  can 
never  ontlive. 

This  conference  ma^  eonnt  npon  the  hearty  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  m  eYeir  aggressive  movement  that  has  for  its  aim  the  eetab- 
lishment  of  the  Indian  in  all  tne  rights  of  American  oitijEenshipy  and  in  all  the  dignity 
and  freedom  of  a  redeemed  manhood. 

Mrs.  QuiNTON.  The  Baptists  have  1^00  teachers  and  missionaries  at  work,  35  of 
them  in  Indian  servioe.  Most  of  these  are  in  the  Indian  Territory.  They  have  boilt 
several  new  churches  and  chapels,  and  are  making  progress  on  all  lines.  They  are 
greatly  interested  in  Oklahoma,  and  have  several  new  missions. 

I  am  also  to  speak  of  our  Woman's  Indian  Association's  missionary  work.  Several 
of  our  missions  have  been  transferred.  The  one  among  the  Pienns  of  Montana, 
with  its  160  acres  of  land,  its  new  missionair  cotta^  and  chapel,  and  all  the  fur- 
nishings, has  been  transferred  to  the  Methodist  EpSoopal  Board  of  New  York.  It 
cost  over  $4,000.  It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  our  association  thus  to  do  pioneer 
work  and  establish  missions  in  otherwise  unprovided  Indian  tribes,  and  we  think 
the  plan  a  generous  one.  .  Our  only  motive  in  tnis  department  of  labor  is  to  establiah 
a  good  mission  in  every  destitute  tribe,  and  then  transfer  it  to  one  of  the  great 
denominational  societies.  The  new  mission  of  our  Massachusetts  auxiliary  has  been 
reported  by  Miss  Dewey,  secretary  of  that  society.  There  are  other  officers  from 
our  Afferent  State  associations  here.  The  Spokanes  of  Washington  have  lone 
pleaded  for  a  school  and  mission,  and  our  Rhode  Island  association  has  just  opened 
one  among  them.  We  have,  in  this  conference,  heard  the  cry  of  the  lltmlly  starv- 
ing, and  it  is  agonizing  to  see  starvation  in  the  midst  of  shiploads  of  bread.  But 
Indians  are  also  starving  spiritually,  and  in  the  midst  of  60,000,000  Christians. 
Every  tribe  of  Indians  should  have  a  good  mission  before  the  year  1900  strikes,  and 
we  are  t^ing  to  help  find  supplies  for  this  work.  Our  Seminole  mission  in  Florida 
was  given,  as  planned,  to  the  Episcopal  Church  of  southern  Florida  last  Christmas. 
Our  State  missions  are  all  prospering,  and  our  day  school  at  Greenville,  Cal.,  has 
become  a  boarding  school,  with  eO  pupils. 

As  to  work,  we  have  always  believed  that  the  Indian  should  finally  be  left  to 
''sink  or  swim,"  and  we  recognize  that  the  day  is  near  when  he  must  try  this;  but 
the  rocks  of  needlcHs  difiiculties  should  not  be  dropped  upon  him  as  he  struggles 
with  the  waves.  Wo  believe  he  should  be  protected  to  a  certain  extent,  but  we  do 
not  believe  in  too  much  paternalism.  We  do  believe  in  the  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Austin  Abbott  regarding  courts  and  laws,  and  that  the  Department  of  Justice  could 
finish  the  needed  work  not  otherwise  provided  for.  One  speaker  said  it  was  neces- 
sary to  police  Alaska.  We  think  that  Congress  should  be  policed,  morally.  It  is 
necessary  to  do  that,  and  Christian  voters  can  do  it.  The  Mohonk  Conference  can 
do  it.  voters  must  look  after  good  agents,  for  good  agents  are  the  vital  interest. 
Voters  can  demand  the  nomination  of  such  agento  as  the  Christian  public  requires. 
Mohonk  can  do  a  vast  deal  for  this,  for  it  touches  the  leading  Christian  editors  and 
others  who  could  accomplish  this.  One  name  illustrates  the  vast  moral  power 
which  such  a  body  as  this  could  use :  it  is  Parkhnrst  I  Eight  or  ten  yean  should 
finish  this  Indian  work.  Why  drag  it  over  thirtv  f  It  is  true  that  the  Indian  needs 
work,  orders  for  work,  and  markets  for  his  workj  and  he  needs  education.  But  it 
is  "  the  man  inside  the  Indian,''  as  Dr.  Rider  said,  who  needs  the  most  and  best, 
and  that  is  moral  and  spiritual  help.  With  this  he  can  bear  all  the  new  dangers  of 
his  new  llbertv  and  citizenship ;  and  with  this  he  wiU  succeed,  for  "  to  know  God 
is  eternal  life,''  and  eternal  life  begins  now  and  here. 

Mrs.  Clinton  B.  Fisk  was  asked  to  speak  about  the  work  of  the  Methodists. 

Mrs.  Fi8K.  You  will  remember  that  last  fall  the  Methodist  Church  seemed  to  be 
nnder  a  ban. of  censure  because  of  the  suspension  of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
work  in  Unalaska,  and  I  was  desired  to  ascertain  the  real  condition  of  things.  In 
less  than  a  month  after  that  time  the  Methodist  women  honored  me  with  the  presi- 
dency of  their  society,  and  my  first  duty  was  to  go  to  Minneapolis  to  confer  with 
the  board  of  bisbops,  asking  their  permission  to  go  on  with  the  Unalaska  School. 
I  there  learned  that  the  cause  of  suspension  was  because  of  the  opinion  that  we  had 
never  had  permission  to  enter  upon  the  work.  We  carry  on  our  work  in  harmony 
with  our  general  missionary  committee.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  had,  however,  found 
a  letter,  written  ten  years  ago,  authorizing  the  women  of  the  Home  Missionary 
Society  to  enter  on  this  work,  and  my  own  ^ood  husband,  whose  voice  has  so  often 
been  heard  here,  was  chairman  of  the  committee.  The  letter  was  read,  and  a  reso- 
lution was  offered  by  the  bishop,  who  had  objected  to  reopening  the  schooL  A 
rising  vote  was  taken,  and  general  consent  was  given  for  the  women  to  again 
take  up  the  school.  We  now  have  the  school  under  our  care.  Government  supplies 
the  sohoolhouse  and  we  support  the  children.  The  women  of  the  Methodist  Chnroh 
are  doing  a  magnificent  wonc,  and  so  are  the  women  of  other  denominations.    As  I 
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•itting  here  a  few  moments  since  I  oonnted  women  firom  seven  different  denom- 
inations, and  I  wondered  to  which  one  I  belongedi  becanse  I  am  In  fnll  sympathy 
with  each. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  a  missionary  from  which  I  wish  to  read  an  extract. 
It  commends  the  work  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tnck,  who  are  in  charge  of  the  Unalaska 
School.  From  that  school  have  gone  oat  two  of  our  girls  who  have  married,  and  who 
now  have,  I  am  told  by  missionaries,  the  only  respectable  homes  within  that  com- 
mmuty,  ontside  of  the  school: 

Ukalaska,  June  gO,  1894, 

DxAB  Madam  :  I  have  been  in  Unalaska  for  several  days,  and  have  spent  my  time 
a4  yonr  school.  I  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  yon  to  hear  the  impression  of  a 
stranger  concerning  it. 

I  am  Jnst  on  the  way  up  the  Yukon  to  begin  just  such  a  school  under  the  Rev. 
John  W.  Chapman  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  of  whom  you  may  have  heard;  and  so 
I  have  been  especially  interested  in  it  myself,  and  have  taken  pains  to  learn  all  the 
details  of  the  work.  And  it  p^ves  me  new  courage  to  see  what  wonderful  results 
may  be  accomplished  by  patient,  faithful  work  in  Christian  faith.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tack,  nnder  the  great  disadvantages  of  crowded  quarters,  and,  I  should  judge,  lim- 
ited means,  very  great  opposition,  the  influence  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  terri- 
ble inmiorality  of  the  natives,  and  so  many  incoming  sailors— how  they  have  stood 
their  ground  and  accomplished  the  results'they  have  is  wonderful. 

I  was  there  twelve  hours  yesterday,  and  a  good  part  of  the  day  before,  as  well  as 
of  Sunday,  and  saw  the  girls  at  work,  at  play,  at  meals,  in  school,  and  at  worship. 
A  happier,  more  contented,  more  harmonious  set  I  never  saw.  There  was  no  quarel- 
ing  anywhere,  and  each  did  her  own  share  of  work,  like  a  hive  of  busy  bees.  They 
lan(^  and  play  and  sing  and  bustle  about,  bright  and  happy  and  natural,  and  yet  as 
orderly  as  one  would  find  anywhere. 

The  discipline  is  excellent  without  depressing  them,  and  if  the  babel  of  voices 
geta  too  hign,  a  tap  of  the  bell  or  a  word  is  sufficient  to  bring  quiet.  They  stand 
weU  in  reading  with  girls  in  any  public  schools  anywhere,  and  write  well:  and  yet 
these  g^ls  were  wild  untaught  Indians,  or  half-breeds,  speaking  only  tlieir  own 
language,  and  dirty  beyond  conception,  and  unused  to  any  civilized  habits.  I  wish 
yon  conld  see  the  neat  rooms,  clean  floors,  wash  hanging  on  the  line,  ironed  aprons 
and  dresses,  nicely  made  beds,  dresses  they  themselves  had  made — all  the  work  of 
these  girls,  even  the  tiny  ones  taking  part  as  far  as  they  are  able ;  and  the  lunch  and 
dinners,  with  excellent  bread,  was  entirely  their  own  doing,  etc. 

I  am  glad  to  tell  you  of  Mrs.  Tuck's  work,  and  I  wish  she  could  have  many  inter- 
ested in  it  as  well.  It  is  saving  these  girls  from  a  most  horrible  degradation,  such 
as  one  shudders  even  to  know  of  |  and  every  Christian  woman  who  values  her  sacred 
womanhood  ought  to  feel  it  a  privilege  to  do  any,  even  a  small  part,  in  helping  to 
keep  them  out  of  it,  and  to  save  them  not  only  to  do  their  work  in  the  world  and 
ma£e  it  so  much  the  better,  but  for  eternal  life. 

I  remain,  yours,  sincerely.  Bertha  W.  Sabikb. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Teixer. 

Mrs.  Myra  Frye,  of  Maine,  was  asked  to  speak  of  the  work  of  the  Friends. 

Mrs.  Myra  Fryk.  Our  work  is  largely  in  the  Indian  Territory,  in  the  northeast 
comer,  among  the  eight  remnants  of  tribes.  We  have  also  two  missions  in  the 
CheroKee  country  and  a  large  boarding  school  among  the  Osages.  Among  the 
wilder  tribes  in  Oklahoma  we  have  three  missions.  The  most  of  the  missions  are 
doing  very  well.  In  1887  I  visited  the  Modocs.  One  of  the  fighters  in  that  war, 
Steamboat  Frank,  had  been  converted,  and  was  very  desirous  to  learn  to  read  the 
Bible.  He  afterwards  came  to  Maine,  and  I  had  a  little  care  of  him  during  his  last 
vears  of  failing  health,  for  he  was  in  consumption  when  he  reached  us.  fie  spent 
his  last  three  weeks  in  my  home,  and  I  was  never  in  the  presence  of  a  more  gentle- 
manly p|erson.  He  was  a  thorough  Christian,  and  I  have  said  in  my  heart  again 
and  affain  how  much  Christ  can  do  for  anyone  who  ]?';^o^  ^8  ^^  l^i™*  "  ^®  want  to 
give  civilization  to  the  Indians,  we  must  give  them''^  \  .ower  that  makes  us  to  be 
civilised,  and  helps  us  to  stand.  If  we  biiild  on  the  right  foundation,  we  shall  save 
onr  Indians.    It  is  a  grand  work. 

Mrs.  8.  H.  Bullard,  of  Boston,  was  asked  to  report  for  the  work  that  Unitarians 
are  doing  among  the  Indians.  She  was  introduced  not  onl^r  as  the  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Indian  Association,  but  as  the  sister  of  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard 
University. 

Mrs.  Bullard.  Tour  introduction,  Mr.  President,  is  in  all  ways  the  kindest  that 
yon  could  possibly  give  me.  I  speak  here  of  a  contract  school  which  will  be  obliged  to 
remttin  a  contract  school  during  the  present  business  depression.  ()ur  smaller 
ohnrohes  have  reduced  their  ffifts  this  year,  and  onr  larger  churches  have  not  increased 
their  contributions.  Should  we  reject  Government  aid,  our  instruction  must  suffer. 
Ont  contract  obliged  us  to  furnish  teaching  in  carpentry,  farming,  blaoksmithiug, 
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wftshing,  oooldng,  and  other  hoiiflework,  besides  the  school  instmetion;  ftiid,  ^rben 
we  are  able  to  obtain  a  kindergariner,  we  have  her  assistance  with  the  yonncer 
^ildren.  All  of  these  departments  require  a  large  force  of  teachers.  Oar  school  ii 
administered  in  the  nsnal  way.  It  has  bat  one  peoaliarity  worth  mentioning.  We 
have;  from  the  beginning,  reaaired  that  all  oar  teachers  and  all  the  persons  employed 
in  oar  varions  departments  snail  sit  at  table  with  onr  Indian  childron,  and  thut  each 
one  shall  be  responsible  for  the  behavior  and  table  manners  of  a  certain  nnmber  of 
children.  Many  Tisitors  have  conmiended  this  arrancement,  and  have  thong^ht  that 
it  broaght  oar  children  forward  in  the  social  life  which  we  desire  for  them  £Mtsr 
than  any  otiier  system.  Othexs  have  thoaght  that  it  was  too  great  a  demand  apon 
oar  teachers.  Oar  children  are  like  so  many  other  Indian  papils,  affectionate*  intel- 
ligent, and  docile.  They  win  the  love  of  all  their  teachers.  General  Marshall,  who, 
I  am  sore,  is  not  forgotten  in  this  conference,  had  mnch  to  do  with  the  loondlng  and 
carrying  on  of  this  schooL  He  visited  it,  and  was  mnch  charmed  witili  these  littlB 
Crow  children. 

There  is  mach  objection  to  the  contract  schools  on  the  gronnd  that  they  mare  see- 
tarian.  In  this  school  we  are  not  trying  to  make  the  children  Unitarians.  We  are 
trying  to  rescue  them  from  the  sarroanding  degradation  which  I  coald  not  exA«er< 
ate  to  yon.  We  teach  them  their  little  morning  and  evening  hymns.  We  teach  them 
to  pray,  and  we  give  them  their  Sunday  lessons  sach  as  yoa  give  to  your  children 
in  your  own  homes.    What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  make  them  ChristiaBa. 

Adjourned  at  1.15  p.  m. 

1II68  COBNKUUS  AB  A  NURSB. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the  Connectiont  Indian 
Association  is  the  one  referred  to  on  page  — : 

<'  I  wish  that  anyone  who  still  believes  that  the  'only  good  Indian  is  a  dead  Indian' 
could  have  been  here  the  last  nine  weeks  and  seen  your  dear  Miss  C.  by  the  bedside 
of  my  suffering  sister.  She  has  lain  at  the  point  of  death  with  heart  disease;  and 
such  loving,  faithful,  intelligent  care  as  this  Indian  girl  has  given  I  have  never  seen 
equaled.  She  has  endeared  herself  to  all  our  hearts,  and  I  often  teU  her  that  I  wish 
every  Indian  girl  in  the  West  could  become  a  trained  noise.  And  with  such  'object 
lessons  *  in  our  homes  the  Indian  problem  would  be  solved.  Words  &il  me  when  I 
attempt  to  tell  what  Miss  C.  has  been  to  as  all.    Clear-headed^  equal  to  every  emer- 

§ency,  keen-eyed,  a  true  Christian,  scorning  all  deceit,  knowing  no  fatigue  till  all 
uty  is  done — this  is  what  she  is — ^no!  I  can  not  tell  all  she  is.  I  wanted  to  write 
this  to  you  who  bear  this  race  so  upon  jronr  heart,  and  hereafter  I  trust  I  may,  in 
some  small  way,  help  on  a  cause  which  will  ever  be  first  in  my  heart  and  prayets.' 


SIXTH  SESSION. 

Pridat  Night,  October  IM. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at  8  o'clock. 

President  Gates.  We  have  never  held  a  conference  where  there  has  been  so  few 
teachers  with  us  from  the  Indian  schools.  The  teachers'  institutes  in  the  West  have 
brought  the  teachers  together  at  points  nearer  the  field,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  so  few  have  found  their  way  to  this  conference.  Many  of  us,  however,  will 
always  remember  with  delight  the  appearance  here  of  such  workers  as  Dr.  Riggs 
and  ills  wife,  and  Miss  Robertson,  and  others.  A  letter  has  come  from  Miss  Robert- 
eon  to  Miss  Dawes,  in  which  she  sends  greeting.  All  those  who  would  like  to  have 
Miss  Dawes  convey  to  Miss  Robertson  our  greetings  in  return  will  say  ''  aye.'' 

A  chorus  of  ''  ayes ''  was  the  response. 

President  Gatss.  Let  us  r^  foreet  these  teachers.  Here  is  a  side  light  on  the 
kind  of  work  they  are  doingr  The  Indian  women  of  South  Dakota,  in  the  diocese  of 
Bishop  Hare,  last  year  contributed  $2,000  to  missions.  That  does  not  look  as  though 
we  were  coutributing  too  much. 

We  can  not  always  pause  to  take  note  of  those  who  have  worked  with  ua  and  passed 
on  to  the  larger  freedom  and  richer  life  beyond  the  river.  If  we  were  to  speak  espe- 
cially of  each  of  our  friends  who  pass  away,  we  should  perhaps  give  too  much  atten- 
tion to  the  past,  and  at  these  meetings  our  hearts  would  be  too  grievously  saddened 
by  thoughts  of  our  loss.  Yet,  when  one  connected  with  so  many  reforms  aa  was 
Elbert  B.  Monroe,  president  of  the  trustees  of  the  great  school  at  Hampton,  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  and  chairman  of  the  exao- 
ntive  committee,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners— one  who 
made  it  evident  that  he  held  his  powers  and  wealth  in  trust  for  service,  one  all  whoss 
interests  were  shared  by  the  wife  whose  life  blended  with  his  in  a  perfect  dukl  lift, 
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unified  by  entire  devotion  to  nuselfisli  service  of  others — when  snch  a  one  passes  away 
wemost  pause  to  recall  his  example  with  love  and  with  a  keen  sense  of  our  loss.  Mr. 
Monroe  has  passed  away  Arom  us  since  our  last  meeting,  and  we  can  not  forbear  a 
word  of  loving  tribute.  There  are  other  names  that  come  to  us  in  memory,  names  of 
friends  often  with  us  at  these  conferences,  tried  friends  of  the  Indians — Mr.  Barstow, 
of  Providence,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  ComraisBioners,  once  its  chairman. 
long  «nd  honorably  identified  with  the  best  efforts  to  Christianize  the  Indians,  and 
others  to  whom  I  may  not  now  refer.  Time  presses,  and  we  have  still  work  to  do, 
sneh  work  as  they  would  bid  us  turn  to  rather  than  dwell  too  regretfully  upon  their 
memory. 

And  nrst  let  me  introduce  to  you  President  Magill,  formerly  of  Swarthmore  College. 

President  Maoill.  I  have  looked  back,  as  I  have  been  sitting  here,  over  the  ten 
jeani  that  have  elapsed  since  I  appeared  in  these  conferences.  I  remember  how 
with  bated  breath  we  dared  even  to  mention  such  a  thing  as  the  violation  of 
An  Indian  treaty.  I  remember  how  some  of  us  were  frightened  at  the  thought  of 
breaking  up  those  little  nations  inside  of  this  great  nation.  A  little  later  we  listened 
to  Senator  Dawes's  eloquent  statement,  that  has  now  passed  into  a  law;  and,  now 
that  I  come  back  here  after  an  absence  of  three  or  four  years,  what  do  I  findf  I 
hear  propositions  to  sweep  away  the  entire  reservation  system.  I  hear  all  kinds  of 
schemes  for  uplifting  the  Indians,  discussions  maintained  in  the  best  of  spirit  and 
for  the  best  of  reasons.  We  have  here  represented  nearly  all  of  the  religions  denom- 
inations of  this  country;  and,  while  they  differ  in  detail,  in  minutia,  they  are  so 
alike  in  spirit  tliat  the  wife  of  our  lamented  president  of  this  conference  says  that, 
though  she  can  count  seven  denominations  here  represented,  she  is  so  in  sympathy 
with  all  that  ^e  hardly  knows  to  which  she  belongs.  That  is  the  right  spirit.  We 
bU.  agree  on  the  fundamentals  of  religion.  We  all  agree  on  those  points  which  bear 
on  daily  life  and  conduct,  which  are  the  fundamental  essentials,  after  all.  So  this 
body,  cuffering  in  details,  agrees  in  the  main  prineiples.  The  object  of  us  M  is  to 
lift  ap  the  Indian  to  the  high  level  of  Christian  manhood  and  womanhood.  We 
differ  only  as  to  methods.  I  represent  one  branch  of  Friends,  sometimes  called  the 
Hieksite  branch.  I  wish  we  could  point  to  a  better  record  of  what  we  have  done. 
Feeling  that  we  are  not  doing  all  that  we  ought  to  do,  I  was  asked  this  summer  to 

{present  to  our  general  biennial  conference  the  present  duty  of  Friends  toward  the 
ndianrace.  I  tried  there  to  emphasize  two  points;  one  was  that,  disregarding  all 
religious  affiliations,  we  should  do  what  we  could  toward  securing  the  right  kind  of 
legislation  for  the  Indian,  and  urged  that  there  was  no  way  to  do  this  so  effectually 
as  oy  joining  the  National  Indian  Rights  Association,  of  whioh  Herbert  Welsh,  the 
honored  secretary,  and  the  president,  Mr.  Qarrett,  are  here  present  with  us,  actively 
engaged  in  this  conference. 

But  what  can  we  do  in  our  own  body  f  I  said  that  we  ought  by  all  means  to  estab- 
lish a  boarding  school  for  Indian  children,  to  teach  them  not  only  letters  but  indus- 
tries, and  to  give  them  moral  and  religious  training;  that  we  should  present  to  the 
Indian  our  beautiful  and  simple  system  of  religion.  It  is  easily  understood,  and  it 
besrson  all  the  points  of  his  daily  life  and  conduct  and  on  the  formation  of  his  char- 
aeter.  But  I  am  here  not  to  give  instruction  but  to  get  inspiration,  and  I  have 
received  a  great  deal  in  the  sessions  of  this  conference  and  in  private  conversation 
with  the  dmerent  members.  I  have  since  coming  here  changed  my  mind  as  to  what 
our  Indian  school  should  be  and  where  it  should  be  established.  I  at  first  supposed 
that  the  place  of  all  others  was  among  the  Navajoes,  where  there  are  3,000  children, 
with  190  m  school.  I  believed  that  it  was  our  duty  to  start  there ;  I  have  heard  that 
conrse  suggested.  Since  I  have  come  here  I  have  gradually  changed  my  mind,  and 
I  now  believe  that  the  sweeping  away  of  the  entire  reservation  system  is  in  the  near 
fdture,  and  that  we  should  exercise  all  our  influence  to  educate  and  direct  the  Indian 
away  rrom  the  reservation  and  to  lift  him  up  and  prepare  him  for  citizenship,  and 
not  send  him  back  as  a  missionary  unless  he  is  moved  to  go.  By  all  means,  then,  let 
him  go,  if  he  is  led  to  that  work;  but  let  him  go  wherever  he  will,  just  as  other  citi- 
sens  do.  I  have  decided,  therefore,  to  recommend  the  estahlishment  of  our  school 
somewhere  in  the  East,  and  not  in  the  West;  or,  if  in  the  West,  then  not  on  a  reser> 
Tation,  but  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mississippi.    While  I  believe  that 

?;reat  good  has  been  and  is  being  done  in  other  fields,  I  believe  that  now  wo  should 
nm  our  attontion  especially  to  a  school  or  schools  established  off  the  reservations. 
Dr.  Strieby.  A  year  ago  I  laid  before  you  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  murder  of 
onr  missionary  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  know  how  the 
thing  stands  to-day,  and,  because  some  persons  are  here  this  year  who  were  not  here 
last  yeal^  I  will  briefly  recount  what  went  before.  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  is  a  thou- 
sand miles  beyond  Sitka.  It  is  the  most  western  point  of  the  Unite<l  States.  At 
that  point  was  this  little  village  of  about  500  Eskimos.  We  had  a  mission  there  two 
years  ago,  consisting  of  two  men  and  their  wives.  Very  soon  the  Government  asked 
ns  if  we  could  not  allow  one  of  these  men  to  go  to  the  place  where  the  reindeer  herd 
to  be  established,  at  Port  Clarence;  and  we  consented.    The  school  had  grown 
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wonderfully.  Mr.  Thornton  and  his  wife  were  left  there  alone  after  the  departure 
of  the  other  missionary  and  his  wife.  He  had  been  threatened  with  danger,  bnt 
was  not  willing  to  leave.  On  the  midnight  of  the  17th  of  August  a  rap  was  heard 
at  his  door;  and  supposing  that  someone  had  come  to  him  for  medicine,  he  rose  and 
went  to  the  door.  There  came  a  shot,  and  he  fell,  and  never  spoke  again.  His  poor 
wife  had  to  spend  from  midnight  to  daylight  in  the  horror  of  that  situation,  with 
darkness  all  around,  not  knowing  what  moment  a  crash  might  come.  In  the  morn- 
ing she  lifted  her  window  and  oaUed  for  help.  The  people  came;  and  the  men  said 
that  they  would  do  all  that  they  could.  They  caug[ht  two  of  the  three  men  engaged 
ill  the  murder,  brought  them  to  the  foot  of  the  United  States  flag,  and  shot  them  on 
the  spot.  The  third  man,  who  was  the  instigator  of  the  plot,  escaped.'  Captain 
Healey,  of  the  Bear,  came  along  pretty  soon  after,  and  found  no  signal  out.  No  one 
came  to  the  shore  to  meet  him.  He  sent  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  foond  Mr. 
Thornton  lying  dead,  and  a  note  f^om  Mrs.  Thornton  saying  that  she  was  gone  to 
Mr.  Lopp's.  He  went  there,  and  brought  her  back  to  look  after  her  things,  and  then 
took  her  to  San  Francisco.  She  is  now  a  woman  sad  at  heart,  broken  in  health  and 
spirits. 

Now,  what  has  been  the  result  f  We  asked  Mr.  Lopp  if  he  would  not  return  again 
to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  and  reestablish  the  school.  He  consented  to  do  so.  He 
returned ;  and  what  did  he  findf  He  found  the  building  and  the  supplies  and  all  as 
safe  as  they  were  the  day  Mrs.  Thornton  locked  up  and  went  away.  He  found  thai 
the  leader  of  the  murderers  had  come  back,  ana  had  been  taken  by  the  peopla; 
and  his  own  uncle  said  to  him:  ''Which  way  will  you  dief  Shall  it  be  by  shooting 
or  hanging  f"  He  chose  to  be  shot.  He  led  him  to  the  graye,  and  told  him  to 
bow  his  head;  and  the  uncle  shot  him.  Mr.  Lopp  and  his  wife  are  there,  opening 
the  school  under  circumstances  that  seem  to  be  as  safe  as  here;  and  the  school  wifl 
go  on.    The  deplorable  thing  is  that  we  have  not  money  to  send  teachers. 

I  know  that  this  matter  of  the  reindeer  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  Eskimo. 
The  whales  and  the  seals  and  the  walrus  have  been  killed  off.  There  was  one  time 
when  there  were  seven  hundred  vessels  that  used  to  go  into  those  waters.  Now  there 
are  only  about  fifty,  and  there  are  very  few  animals  left  to  kill.  If  they  can  have 
the  reindeer,  it  will  afford  meat  and  milk  and  skins  for  clothing  and  beds  and  boats. 
The  boats  will  be  sewed  with  the  sinews  of  the  reindeer.  Tney  will  furnish  also 
the  best  means  of  transportation  that  that  region  affords.  The  herd  at  Port  Clar- 
ence has  passed  the  winter,  which  was  one  of  unusual  suffering;  and  there  are  now 
one  hundred  and  fiftv  fawns.  Mr.  Lopp  has  taken  his,  and  planted  them  there',  so 
that,  with  the  school  established  in  safety,  and  with  the  reindeer,  we  expect  a  pros- 
perous time. 

President  Gates.  General  Whittlesey  has  received  a  proof  of  the  forthcoming 
report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  General  Whittlesey 
suggests  that  he  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  essential  points  in  that  report. 

General  Whittlesey.  The  following  are  the  facts  I  wish  to  call  attention  to: 

Current  expenses  for  1894 $7,396,243.82 

Current  expenses  for  1895 6,733,003.18 

Difference  in  favor  of  1895 663,240.64 

SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT. 

"The  aggregate  enrollment  for  the  year  has  been  21,451  pupils,  and  the  average 
attendance  17,09(5,  being  a  little  over  79  i^er  cent  of  the  enrollment.'' 

SCHOOL  APPROPRIATIONS. 

"As  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  my  estimate  for  school  appropriations  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  were  less  by  $83,897  than  the  appropriation  for  the  preceding 
year.  Those  estimates  had  been  prepared  with  utmost  care,  and  included  only  abso- 
lutely necessary  items;  and  I  said,  'In  my  |opinion,  any  reduction  in  the  amounts 
asked  for  will  to  just  that  extent  reduce  the  clliciency  of  the  service  and  retard  its 
proj^ress.'  Congress,  however,  saw  fit  to  reduce  the  appropriation  below  the  esti- 
mate. I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  carry  on  and  improve  the  school  service  just  so  far 
as  the  appro])rijition  will  allow. 

*'  Moreover,  the  ultimate  end  of  '  absorbing'  our  small  Indian  population  into  our 
school  system,  as  well  as  our  civil  polity,  must  be  kept  constantly  in  view,  and  every 
effort  made,  by  pressure  and  i)ersuasion,  to  increase  the  attendance  of  Indian  pupils 
at  public  schools. 

"Many  cordial  replies  have  been  received,  indicating  a  readiness  on  the  part  of 
the  State  school  ofti(;ial8  to  cooperate  with  this  ofllce  in  putting  Indian  youth  into 
public  schools;  and  the  matter  will  be  pushed  vigorously  during  the  coming  school 
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*'  Amonnts  set  apart  for  education  of  Indians  in  sohools  under  private  control  for 
the  fiscal  year  1895: 

Roman  Catholic $359,215 

Presbyterian 

Congregational 

Martinsburg,  Pa 

Alaska  Training  School 

Episcopal 7,020 

Friends 10,020 

Mennonite • 8,750 

Middletown,  Cal 

Unitarian 5,400 

Lntheran,  Wittenberg,  Wis 15,120 

Methodist 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Daggett 

Miss  Howard 3,000 

Appropriation  for  Lincoln  Institntion j 20,040 

Appropriation  for  Hampton  Institute 33,400 

Woman's  Nationallndian  Association 4,320 

Point  Iroquois,  Mich 600 

Total 461,885 

Last  year,  $537,800;  20  per  cent  reduction  from  last  year. 

"Annual  appropriations  made  by  Government  for  the  support  of  Indian  schools:'' 


Year. 


1894. 


Amount. 


$2,243,497 
2,000,605 


Percent 
increase. 


>8.6 
18.87 


^Decreaae. 

The  next  subject  in  order  was  ''How  to  secure  good  agents.''  The  first  speaker 
was  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  think  we  all  admit  the  great  need  of  a  good  Indian  agent.  One  of 
the  most  important  topics,  in  my  opinion,  and  one  that  has  forced  itseu  upon  me  bv 
obeerration,  is  this  that  we  are  about  to  consider,  ''How  to  secure  good  agents.'' 
For  a  time,  at  least,  the  Indian  agent  must  continue  to  be  a  great  factor  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Indian  j^roblem.  At  the  agency  at  Pine  Ridge  and  at  Rosebud,  respec- 
tively,  you  find  5,(K)0  to  6,000  Indians  under  the  care  of  an  argent.  It  is  manifest 
that  in  a  community  comparatively  little  advanced  in  civilization  much  will  depend 
upon  the  character,  upon  the  efficiency,  and  upon  the  manly  qualifications  of  the 
agent.  For  example,  at  Rosebud,  under  a  poor  agent  such  as  was  appointed  some 
twelve  years  ago,  when  I  first  visited  that  reservation,  nothing  was  accomplished. 
The  Indians  lived  herded  together,  camped  in  the  central  part  of  the  reservation, 
spendiuff  their  time  in  idleness,  feasting,  and  dancing.  Under  the  agent  who  suc- 
ceeded uie  incumbent  referred  to — an  earnest,  reliable,  Cbrlstian  man — an  immense 
advance  was  made  in  getting  Indians  to  move  out  upon  farming  land.  Everything 
moved  forward.  Under  the  operation  of  the  spoils  system.  Major  Wright,  in  the 
middle  of  his  excellent  work,  was  removed;  and  under  the  first  Democratic  Admin* 
istration  a  very  inferior  man  was  put  in  his  place.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
his  office,  took  no  interest  whatever  in  the  progress  of  the  people,  was  surrounded 
hj  inefficient  a^ncy  employees,  and  the  work  on  Indian  civilization  went  back- 
ward. Under  his  successor,  young  Mr.  Wright,  a  jg;entleman  of  high  character,  great 
force,  and  vigor,  a  revolution  has  been  wrought  in  the  condition  of  this  field, 
Enon^  by  way  of  illustration.    No,  I  will  take  one  more  illustration. 

At  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation,  where  one  man.  Major  McLaughlin,  has  been 
at  work  for  fifteen  years,  there  has  been  a  great  advance  among  the  Indians.  At 
Pine  Ridge,  where,  on  the  contrary,  there  have  been  two  inemcient  agents — one 
appointed  under  a  Democratic,  the  other  under  a  Republican,  Administration — the 
latter  fled  at  the  time  of  the  troubles  in  1890,  and  called  upon  the  military  for 
aasistance.  Indeed,  the  outbreak  was  produced  through  Just  such  inefficiencv 
and  cowardice,  whereas  at  Staodiog  Rock,  where  the  killing  of  Sitting  Bull  took 
place,  the  outbreak  was  controlled  by  the  Indians  themselves.  If  we  nave  a  good 
man  in  one  of  these  positions,  he  has  great  power  for  good  in  this  transition  period. 
It  we  have  a  poor  man,  it  is  a  great  loss.  Under  the  partisan  system,  even  if  we 
leplaee  a  good  man  by  a  good  man,  there  is  loss;  for  it  takes  some  time  to  acquire 
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experienoe.  The  present  sitnation  is  critical,  and  calls  for  prompt  and  disereet 
action  on  the  part  of  all  friends  of  the  Indian. 

President  Cleveland  expressed  his  intention  of  making  United  States  Army  officers 
Indian  agents,  althongh  tliis  policy  had  lon^  been  practiced  in  a  TQodified  form.  I 
know  that  the  friends  of  the  Indians  are  divided  on  the  expediency  oi  this  measure. 
But  what  are  the  aotaal  facts  of  the  oasef  If  we  could  have  civil-eervioe  reform 
carried  out  at  once  in  the  appointment  of  agents,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  disousa 
this  question ;  but  we  all  know  what  the  facts  are.  If  we  can  have  men  of  high 
character,  of  proved  ability  and  experience,  we  are  sure  of  successful  results.  We 
have  had  some  such  men  selected  from  the  Army  as  Indian  agents.  Mr.  James  told 
us  that  out  of  four  military  men  as  agents,  whom  we  met  personally,  three  were  doing 
fine  work. 

I  could  mention  others — such  men  as  Captain  Bullis,  Capt.  Jesse  M.  Lee,  Captain 
Beck,  Lieutenant  Plummer,  and  Captain  Schwan,  and  many  others — par  excellence, 
Captain  Pratt.  My  belief  is  simply  this,  that,  until  we  can  get  the  civil-servioe 
reform  idea  carried  out  practically  m  Indian  affairs,  it  is  better  to  step  as  far  oat- 
side  of  the  partisan  plan  as  possible  by  securing  from  the  Army  educated  gentlemen 
whose  record  gives  every  assurance  that  they  wUl  make  good  agents.  As  soon  as  the 
large  number  of  Republican  agents  who  were  put  in  had  been  turned  out  to  make 
way  for  this  new  policy,  a  change  took  place  in  the  policy  of  the  Administration — a 
change  hard  to  account  for.  The  Indian  Rights  Association  protested  against  the 
removal  of  good  civilian  agents,  even  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  good  military 
agent,  on  the  ground  that  all  good  agents  should  be  retained.  Our  views  must 
be  made  clear  on  that  point,  we  do  not  desire  to  see  any  worthy  civilian  put 
out  to  make  room  for  an  army  officer.  But  I  have  been  informed  that  there  is  to  be 
a  change,  and  that  army  officers  are  to  be  removed  and  civilians  pnt  in  their  places. 
What  does  that  mean  f  It  would  seem  to  indicate  a  return  to  spoils  appointments. 
I  would  therefore  make  this  plea,  that  this  conference  should  express  to  tne  Adminis- 
tration the  earnest  hope  that  this  policy  of  employing  army  officers  as  Indian  agents 
shall  not  be  abandoned  at  present,  that  no  military  officer  who  has  proved  his 
efficiency  shall  be  removed,  and  that  no  other  policy  shall  be  adopted  until  the  polioy 
of  civil-service  reform  shall  be  brought  into  the  field.  Then  it  matters  not  whether 
we  have  army  officers  or  civilians.    Is  it  not  wise  to  make  such  a  request  as  thatt 

Prof.  A.  D.  Morse,  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  was  introduced. 

Professor  Mouse.  I  have  learned,  as  a  teacher,  that  the  thin^  which  does  most  ta 
educate  is  an  ideal.  The  moment  we  reach  Mohonk  and  come  into  the  presence  of 
our  host,  and  look  out  upon  this  beautiful  region  where  he  has  realized  himself,  we 
come  under  the  power  of  an  ideal  of  character  that  does  us  good,  that  makes  ns  wish 
to  bo  better,  ana  ]>uts  us  into  a  friendly  feeling  toward  all  that  is  good.  It  gives 
one  a  desire  to  help  all  that  is  good.  In  that  way  I  account  for  the  beginning  of  the 
emotions  which  one  feels  here.  As  we  go  on  witii  the  conference,  I  am  conscious  of 
another  result,  which  is  of  the  greatest  value.  My  work  is  to  teach  history — Ameri- 
can history ;  and,  in  my  cflbrts  to  do  that,  the  thing  I  chiefly  care  for  is  not  that  the 
young  men  who  come  under  my  charge  shall  know  when  battles  occurred  and  why 
certain  movements  took  place,  but  that,  when  the  work  is  done,  they  shall  go  forth 
into  the  world  better  citizens  for  liaving  studied  these  things.  When  I  come  here, 
I  come  under  influences  that  tend  to  make  me  a  better  citizen  and  help  me  to  give 
to  others  the  same  inspiration.  Here  we  have  a  large  public  question  dealt  with  in 
a  large  wise  way.  As  wo  listen  to  the  different  speakers  and  hear  the  views  of  one 
and  another,  each  speaking  firom  a  different  standpoint,  each  supplementing  and 
correcting  the  other,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  end  the  true  view  must  appear;  and 
I  feel  tliat  this  is  the  method  that  prepares  for  citizenship  better  than  almost  any 
instruction  that  is  given  elsewhere.  It  seems  to  me  that,  whatever  else  is  attained, 
tho  most  valuable  result  is  that  we  all  go  away  better  American  citizens  as  well  as 
better  and  wiser  friends  of  the  Indian. 

Rev.  Alexander  Proudflt,  of  Baltimore,  was  introduced. 

Dr.  Proudfit.  I  would  not  accept  an  invitation  to  speak  even  for  five  minutes 
were  it  not  that  I  have  felt  that  oue  or  two  tilings  ought  to  be  called  attention  to 
before  we  separate.  I  stand  here  as  a  hereditary  friend  of  the  Indian.  One  of  the 
earliest  recollections  I  have  is  of  an  Indian  woman  who,  about  this  time  of  the  year, 
always  came  round  on  her  way  to  the  South  for  the  winter.  She  used  to  find  shelt-er 
in  my  father's  house,  and  therefore  my  interest  in  the  Indian  dates  a  great  way  back. 

I  want  now  to  nuiko  two  points.  I  will  illustrate  the  first  by  a  story.  Many 
years  ago,  when  the  policy  of  ])nshing  the  Indian  westward  began,  a  commissioner 
went  to  a  certain  tril»e  and  said  the  (Jovernment  had  sent  him  to  confer  with  them 
about  moving  westward.  **  Let  us  sit  down  ou  this  log,'  said  the  chief,  "and  talk 
it  over."  Presently  the  chief  moved  up  against  the  conmiissiouer,  and  said,  "Move 
on."  They  talked  a  little  more  about  it,  and  then  said  the  chief,  "Move  on,"  again. 
And  so  ho  koi)t  moving  him  on,  until  the  commissioner  sat  on  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  log.     "Move  on,''  said  tho  chief.     "I  can  not,"  said  the  commissioner,  "I  am  at 
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the  end  of  the  log.**  "Well,''  said  the  chief,  ''you  come  to  ns  Indians,  and  yon  say 
'move  on/  and  'moye  on/  and  'move  on/  until  we  have  come  to  the  ocean  on  the 
other  side.''  I  fear,  from  the  tone  of  some  remarks  which  I  have  heard  within  the 
last  two  days,  that  some  of  ns  have  come  into  the  attitude  of  forgetting  tiiat  they 
hare  riehts,  too.  Let  ns  rememher  that  they  were  the  first  inhabitants  here,  even 
tiiongh  they  may  have  seemed  to  be  only  cumberers  of  the  soil.  In  the  providence 
of  God  we  must  deal  with  them  righteously.  William  Penn  set  an  example  that 
shonld  be  followed ;  he  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  Indians.  Let  ns  not  ignore 
their  inherent  rights. 

Another  point,  and  I  am  thankihl  to  Mrs.  Bnllard  for  raising  it,  for  we  need  to 
consider  it.  General  Whittlesev  gave  ns  some  statistics.  They  are  not  always  dry 
bones  to  me.  I  like  to  hear  figures.  Some  one  spoke  about  the  denominations 
having  their  hands  in  the  United  States  Treasury.  Ideny  it;  that  is  a  false  imputa- 
tion. Many  of  these  denominational  schools  have  received  some  Government  aid  in 
the  past.  Where  would  those  denominational  schools  have  been  if  they  had  not 
received  some  Government  aidt  But  we  have  never  had  our  hands  in  the  Govern- 
ment Treasury.  We  have  been  helping  the  Government;  we  have  been  saving 
Indians;  we  have  been  preparing  the  way  for  what  we  are  able  to  do  now:  we  have 
been  receiving  aid  and  giving  assistance.  There  is  a  glorious  future  for  tne  Indian. 
I  see  the  time  coming  when  Christian  Indians  will  be  multiplied  an  hundredfold. 

Dr.  Henry  Hartshome,  of  Philadelphia,  was  asked  to  speak. 

THE  AINU  OF  JAPAN. 
[By  Dr.  Henry  Hartsbome.] 

Distant  as  are  North  America  and  Japan  from  each  other  in  space,  naturalists  tell 
ns  that  some  trees  and  lesser  plants,  as  well  as  a  number  of  animals,  are  the  same 
or  very  much  alike  in  both.  Thus  a  remote  common  ancestr^y'  is  suggested;  and  the 
oldest  human  inhabitants  of  both  show  some  evidence  of  kinship,  with  not  unlike 
remaining  conditions  which  have  interest  for  us  at  the  present  time. 

When  the  primeval  division  of  the  human  family  took  place  from  its  original 
center,  one  wave  of  migration  moved  around  the  north,  at  a  time  when  probably 
Bering  Strait  was  not  a  strait  at  all,  but  was  continuous  land.  Of  that  swarm  of 
men,  those  who  went  southward  on  this  continent  became^  in  their  descendants,  our 
American  Indians.  Others,  remaining  in  the  colder  regions,  were  progenitors  of  the 
North  Siberians,  Eskimo,  and  Alaskans.  Some  found  their  way  southward  along 
the  eastern  edge  of  Asia,  on  the  Pacific.  Stopped  there  in  their  course  by  the 
ocean,  they  {peopled  the  land  which  geological  changes  afterwards  separated  from  the 
continent,  making  the  islands  of  Japan. ^  These  became  the  Ainu,  now  left  as  one 
of  tiie  olaest  peoples  on  the  earth. 

Later,  but  still  beyond  all  certain  historical  record,  another  race  came  across  to 
Japan  from  southern  Asia — a  race  of  more  active  intelligence,  aggressive,  domi- 
nant. These  forefathers  of  the  Japanese  of  to-day  drove  the  Ainu  people  north- 
ward, exterminating  many  of  them  on  the  way.  Now  only  a  remnant  of  them 
survives  in  the  northern  island  of  Yezzo,  now  called  the  Hokkaido.  About  17,000 
of  them  are  there,  besides  a  smaller  number  on  the  fag-end  of  Siberia,  called 
Saghalien,  and  on  the  Kurile  Islands,  which  extend  from  Japan  northeast  toward 
Kamchatka. 

These  Ainu  are  now  a  subdued,  depressed,  perishing  race.  Once  they  were  war- 
like, having,  like  our  Indians,  tribal  wars  among  themselves.  Now  they  are  too 
helpless  under  the  feet  of  their  conquerors  ever  to  think  of  war.  Always  hunters^ 
they  are  still  hnnters  and  fishermen,  the  bear — oar  great  grizzly  and  other  bears — 
being  to  them  what  tlie  buffalo  (bison)  has  been  to  our  Indians;  and  brave  bear 
hunters  they  are. 

They  do  not  look  like  a  very  inferior  race.  They  are  broad  shouldered,  with  large 
foreheads  and  fine  dark  eyes;  a  hairy  race,  the  men  having  full  beards — in  this  and 
in  other  respects  differing  from  the  Japanese.  Often  handsomer  than  the  latter, 
they  have  features  more  resembling  the  European  type.  The  missionary,  Mr.  Bat-ch- 
elor,  who  has  lived  among  them  for  eight  years,  and  has  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  their  language,  told  me  that  they  are  not  stupid.  They  can  learn  a  great 
deal  if  they  are  taught.  They  are  gentle^  truthful,  reverent.  Like  our  Indians, 
they  believe  in  one  great  Creator  Spirit,  with  many  subordinate,  unseen  "gods,''  or 
powers  of  nature.  They  have  no  idols,  temples,  or  shrines  of  idolatry,  though  they 
mAke  many  simple  ofierin^s  to  their  gods.  The  bear  is,  in  some  manner,  sacred  to 
them,  although  they  kill  it  and  eat  its  flesh  for  food.  One  most  unhappy  super- 
stition with  them  is  that  they  must  drink  sak6 — ^rice  beer— in  worship  of  their  gods. 

1  Primeval  oonnection  of  Japan  wl  th  Asia  it  made  almost  certain  by  facta  conoeming  the  aUva  and 
florssf  Japan  and  Manchoria.    (See  Bein,  Travels  and  Besearohes  in  Japan.) 
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In  thic  way  drankenness  is  oommon  among  the  men,  with  rainons  effects.  This  is 
their  greatest  eiisting  curse. 

Lately,  after  ages  of  oppression  and  abuse  by  the  Japanese,  Christian  inflaenee 
has  begun  for  them  and  with  them  an  upward  movement.  There  is  now  an  Ainu 
Improvement  Society  in  Sapporo,  the  capital  of  the  Holikaido.  Not  long  before 
leaving  Japan,  I  was  told  that  twenty  Ainu  families  have  recently  asked,  and  had 
granted  to  them  by  the  authorities,  land  in  severalty.  They  have,  in  conseqn«ioe, 
little  farms  of  12^  acres  each,  on  which  they  can  live.  Let  us  hope  that  their  reaens 
from  extinction  may  yet  be  one  of  the  triumphs  of  Christianitv. 

Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett.  The  business  committee  has  directed  me  to  report  several 
resolutions,  apart  from  the  platform,  which  will  be  offered  for  ado]>tion  by  the  con- 
ference.   These  are  resolutions  which  have  been  referred  to  the  business  committee. 

''  Beiolvedf  That  it  be  referred  to  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  inqoire 
whether  any  adequate  official  compilation  of  the  lairs  and  decisions  affecting  Indians 
exists  suitable  to  aid  the  duties  of  judges,  attorneys,  commissioners,  and  Indian 
agents,  and  to  report  whether  anything  further  would  be  useful  to  that  purpose. 

**  JResolved,  That  the  same  committee  be  requested  to  arrange  for  the  preparation 
of  a  short  code  of  laws  for  Alaska,  or  to  report  on  the  expediency  and  the  method 
of  procuring  such  a  code.'' 

On  motion  this  resolution  was  adopted. 

"Be9olved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  ohaft  }  o  consider  And 
report  what  legislation  is  necessary  to  effectuate  the  foregoing  resolution. 

"Beaolvedf  That  said  committee  shall  ascertain  what  rules  and  regulations,  if  any, 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  and  pursuant  to  the 
anthoritjf  conferred  on  him  under  the  recent  act  of  Con^rress  in  reference  to  selling 
and  leasing  Indian  lands,  with  power  to  recommend  to  him  such  revision,  alteration, 
or  additions  as  said  committee  may  deem  advisable. 

'*  Beiolved,  That  the  alienation  by  sale  or  otherwise  of  lands  held  in  severalty  by 
Indians  should  be  regulated  and  governed,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  the  same  rules 
and  principles  that  are  applicable  to  the  alienation  of  lands  held  by  whites  under 
age,  and  not  otherwise." 

On  motion  this  resolution  was  adopted. 

"Besolved,  We  urge  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  such  legislation  as  shall  securs 
to  Mr.  Duncan  and  his  colonists  on  Annette  Island  in  Alaska  the  benefits  of  a  town- 
site  law  so  framed  as  to  secure  to  them  each  a  title  to  the  land  upon  such  town  site 
as  shall  be  adapted  to  their  present  circumstances,  and  without  Impairing  their 
rights  of  possession  in  the  island  under  existing  laws." 

Adopted. 

The  platform  was  then  read,  and  after  an  hour's  discussion,  during  which  some 
verbal  changes  were  made,  it  was,  on  motion,  adopted  seriatim  and  aa  a  whole.  It 
is  as  follows: 

THB  MOHOKK  PLATFORM. 

The  Mohonk  Conference  has  now  completed  twelve  years  of  work  in  the  Indian 
reform.  In  this  period  a  larse  advance  has  been  made.  The  interest  of  the  nation 
in  the  condition  of  the  Indian  has  been  greatly  increased.  Legislation  has  been 
secured  of  great  value,  culminating  in  the  severalty  law,  the  happy  result  of  which 
will  be  to  break  up  the  reservation  system  and  make  the  Indian  a  citisen.    Qreat 

frinciples  have  been  established,  lliis  conference  regards  it  as  settled  that  ths 
ndiau  is  to  be  treated  as  a  man,  and  ought  to  be  put  on  the  footing  of  other  men. 
The  unfortunate  relation  which  he  has  held  as  a  ward  of  the  nation  is  a  relation 
which. is  incompatible  with  his  manhood,  and  should  be  brought  to  an  end  as  soon 
aspossible. 

we  believe  the  Indian  has  all  the  natural  qualifications  recessary  for  his  educa- 
tion, civilization,  and  Christianization ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that,  while  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  deprive  him  of  his  riehts,  we  must  be  equally  care  Ail  not  to  pauperize 
nor  enervate  him  by  undue  paternalism. 

New  needs  are  constantly  arising;  and  there  is  undoubtedly  work  still  for  all 
friends  of  the  Indian  in  carrying  out  the  principles  already  established  to  their  logi- 
cal results. 

We  find  that,  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  Indian,  much  yet  remains  to  be  done 
to  secure  him  his  rights,  and  to  give  him  a  proper  place  in  the  land  as  a  man,  a  citi- 
zen, and  a  brother. 

The  widespread  corruption  existing  in  the  Indian  Territory,  as  the  result  of  its 
present  autonomous  reservation  system,  should  excite  alarm  and  indignation  in  the 
minds  of  sdl  good  citizens.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  measures  now  being  taken 
by  the  Government  to  induce  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  to  take  land  in  severalty  and 
exchange  their  tribal  governments  for  a  Territorial  government  may  prove  succeesfuL 

Recent  laws  permitting  Indians  to  lease  their  lands  are  widelv  resulting  in  dis- 
possessing ignorant  Indians  of  their  property  rights,  without  an  adequate  retoniy  to 
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their  great  disadYantaee  and  tho  enriching  of  designing  white  men.  We  reoom- 
mendy  therefore,  that  the  law  be  so  modified  as  to  rentier  it  possible  for  Indians  to 
well  or  lease  their  lands  only  by  permission  of  a  judge  of  the  United  States  district 
ooori,  upon  the  same  principles  which  protect  the  lands  of  minor  heirs  among  tiie 
whites  mm  alienation. 

We  regard  it  as  of  the  ntmost  importance  that  the  Indian  be  encouraged  to  sap- 
port  himself  and  his  family  by  work.  On  this  account  we  depreciate  present  cona- 
tions tending  to  make  the  Indian  a  pauper,  such  as  issuing  rations  and  annuities, 
and  the  lack  of  work  and  of  markets  for  Indian  productions.  We  conuneud  the 
efforts  of  organizations  and  of  individuals  to  provide  work  and  markets,  and  we 
believe  that  rations  and  annuities  should  be  discontinued  as  rapidly  as  proper 
e^^viJents  can  be  provided. 

We  reiterate  the  affirmation  of  our  platform  of  1893.  that,  from  funds  now  held 
by  the  United  States  or  hereafter  created  for  the  benent  of  the  Indians,  provision 
should  be  made  by  law  for  their  fair  share  of  the  expense  of  local  improveuient  and 
taxes,  that  these  burdens  may  not  rest  unjustly  on  the  communities  and  States  which 
include  in  their  territory  the  lands  of  Indians  who  hold  under  a  protected  title  and 
are  exempt  from  taxation. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  expressed  his  purpose 
to  suggest  to  Congress  at  the  coming  session  the  passage  of  an  act  to  define  the 
duties,  powers,  and  duration  of  ofiSce  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools. 
thereby  removing  the  office  from  the  crippling  influence  of  the  spoils  system,  and 
securing  men  of  the  highest  educational  ability.  Such  a  law  would  tend  to  place 
the  IncLian  schools  in  a  condition  of  efficiency  equal  to  that  of  the  best  public 
Bohools  in  the  land.  The  salary  of  this  office  should  be  commensurate  with  its 
importance.  We  regret  that  it  has  been  recently  reduced  to  a  point  wholly  inade- 
quate. 

The  severalty  law,  and  other  reforms  inaugurated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians, 
are  effective  chieflv  as  they  are  executed  by  fit  men.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
at  this  juncture  that  Indian  and  allotting  agents  be  men  of  stanch  integrity  and 
high  character.  Their  tenure  of  office  should  not  be  subject  to  political  changes. 
We  therefore  urge,  in  order  that  the  best  men  possible  be  secured,  that  larger  sala- 
ries be  paid,  and  that  the  administration  select  these  agents,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  civil-service  law,  for  their  fitness  only. 

We  further  respectfully  urge  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  extend  by  Exeou- 
tive  order  the  operation  of  tne  civil-service  law  to  the  positions  of  disciplinarian, 
assistant  matron,  farmer,  and  industrial  teacher,  in  the  Indian  service;  also,  that 
agents'  clerks  and  those  of  bonded  superintendents  of  schools  should  be  selected  by 
the  agents  and  superintendents  themselves. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  needs  of  Alaska.  This  part  of  our  country  is 
peculiarly  endangered  from  the  introduction  of  intoxicating  liquors  among  the 
Indians.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  Government  will  appropriate  a  larger  sum  for 
the  enforcement  of  law.  A  further  appropriation  is  also  essential  to  provide  the 
natives  with  reindeer.  We  also  urge  larger  appropriations  for  schools,  and  we  recom- 
mend that  the  advantage  of  appropriations  for  agricultural  stations  be  extended  to 
Afiuilrii.  as  to  the  other  Territories. 

Indian  matters  are  now  in  a  period  of  transition.  The  opecation  of  the  severalty 
law  is  steadily  breaking  up  the  reservation  system  and  scattering  Indians  on  indi- 
vidual holdings.  The  Indians  are  rapidly  becoming  citizens,  wiUi  local  rights  and 
duties.  In  view  of  these  facts  some  of  the  Indian  agencies  should  now  be  discon- 
tinued, the  district-school  system  should  be  introduced  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
the  time  is  coming  when  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  a  distinct  department  of  Govern- 
ment, may  well  be  abolished,  and  the  education  of  the  Indian  be  placed  where  it 
naturally  beloufxs  in  connection  with  the  Bureau  of  Education,  until  it  shall  ulti- 
mately be  relegated  to  the  individual  States.  This  conference  unhesitatingly  disap- 
proves the  continuance  of  all  appropriation  of  public  moneys  for  sectarian  schools 
for  the  IndiauH,  and  it  rejoices  that  several  denominations  have  withdrawn  their 
requests  for  such  appropriations;  and  it  earnestly  expresses  the  hope  that  all  other 
religious  bodies  now  receiving  aid  will  follow  this  example,  and  so  affirm  the  dis- 
tinctively American  principle  of  separation  between  church  and  state.  We  strongly 
urge  the  religious  denominations  of  this  country  thus  released  from  the  demands  of 
the  secular  education  of  Indian  youth  to  redouble  their  efforts  in  distinctively 
religious  and  moral  work  on  behalf  of  the  Indians. 

To  recapitulate,  we  ask : 

(1)  That  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory  be  persuaded  to  accept 
a  Territorial  government. 

(2)  That  the  laws  be  modified  so  as  to  render  it  possible  for  Indians  to  sell  or  lease 
their  lands  only  by  permission  of  a  judge  of  the  United  States  district  court. 

(3)  That,  as  far  as  possible,  work  and  markets  be  provided  for  Indians  bv  organ- 
izations and  individuals,  and  that  rations  and  annaities  be  stopped  as  rapidly  as  a 
proper  equivalent  is  provided. 
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(4)  That  proviBion  be  made  by  law  for  meeting,  from  Indian  ftmds,  the  expeiia<« 
of  local  improvemente  and  taxes  whiob  wonld  naturally  fall  on  Indiana  now  made 
ontaxable  by  law. 

(5)  That  the  duties,  powers,  and  duration  of  ofBoe  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian 
schools  be  defined  bv  law,  and  his  salary  be  made  adequate. 

(6)  That  the  spirit  of  the  oiyil-service  reform  should  be  applied  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Indian  agents  as  well  as  other  officials. 

(7)  That  larji^er  appropriations  be  made  to  enforoe  law  in  Alaska,  and  also  to  pro- 
vide reindeer  &t  the  uatiyes. 

(8)  That  the  work  of  transition  be  expedited  by  discontinuing  some  of  the  Indian 
agencies  and  introducing  the  district-school  system  among  the  Indians ;  while  we 
look  forward  to  the  eventual  abolition  of  the  Indian  Bureau  and  the  relegation  of 
Indian  schools  to  the  care  of  the  individual  States. 

(9)  That  all  religious  bodies  now  receiving  Government  aid  for  eontraot  schools 
follow  the  example  of  other  denominations  in  withdrawing  their  request  for  such  aid, 

(10)  That  the  reliaious  bodies  redouble  their  eflforts  in  distinctively  religious  and 
moral  work  on  behalf  of  the  Indians. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  platform,  on  motion  of  Judge  Amoux,  it  was  voted  that 
the  chair  should  appoint  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  present  to  him  a  copy  of  the  platform,  and  call  his  attention  to  its  several 
features^ 

The  committee  was  afterwards  appointed  as  follows:  Gen.  John  Eaton,  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott,  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  Dr.  Lucien  Warner,  and  Prof.  C.  C.  Painter. 

The  committee  on  chaxiges  in  Indian  laws  was  appointed  as  follows:  Austin 
Abbott,  Justice  William  Strong,  Hon.  Philip  G.  Garrett,  Hon.  Darwin  R.  James, 
and  Judge  Amoux. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  Mrs.  Isabel  0.  Barrows  and  Mr.  Frank  Wood,  of 
Boston,  should  constitute  a  publication  committee. 

The  business  committee  announced  that  Miss  Kate  Foote,  of  Washington,  would 
speak. 

Miss  Kate  Foot£.  We  are  about  three  hundred  guests  in  the  hotel  this  week,  the 
minority  of  whom  are  invited  here  by  Mr.  Smiley.  We  all  feel  a  deep  sense  of  the 
favors  extended  to  us,  and  I  have  been  reonested  by  the  business  committee  to  draw 
up  a  resolution  which  should  be  hard  and  soft,  long  and  short,  which  should  have 
no  flattery  in  it,  and  vet  should  express  the  feelings  of  three  hundred  people  for  the 
time  we  are  here.  I  nave  endeavored  to  do  that.  Ton  will  remark  that  the  resolu- 
tion is  a  solid  little  chunk  in  the  middle,  and  I  have  to  make  remarks  before  it  and 
after  it,  and  then  our  president  will  read  the  resolution  for  your  action. 

''The  Twelfth  Annual  Conference  comes  to  ite  close — golden,  blowing,  glorious  in 
the  matter  of  weather,  of  open  fires,  and  the  hospitality  of  our  nosts,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smiley.  We  can  not  include  the  clerk  of  the  weather  in  our  vote  of  thanks,  because 
his  office  is  beyond  our  reach ;  but  we  can  think  of  him  with  gratitude  as  we  remem- 
ber how  the  clouds  rolled  away  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  we  were  able  to  see 
how  Mr.  Smiley  holds  an  elevated  position  in  the  world,  and  likes  to  drsw  others  up 
to  the  same  plane  with  himself.    Therefore 

"  Resolved  J  That  we  desire,  as  we  think  of  the  hospitality  that  has  been  given  us, 
to  thank  our  host  and  hostess — to  say  how  comfortable  we  have  been  made,  and  that 
we  appreciate  the  manner  in  which  we  have  been  ministered  to,  both  mentally  and 
physically,  so  that  we  go  away  full  fed  both  in  our  inner  and  outer  man." 

Is  that  a  sufficiently  bald,  unfulsome  statement  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
entertained  like  princes,  and  that  the  only  thing  we  have  listened  to  with  sorrow  is 
that  Mr.  Smiley  was  obliged  by  vote,  in  the  early  davs  of  the  conference,  to  limit 
the  meeting  to  three  days,  instead  of  giving  it  the  week  he  desired? 

The  resolution  was  seconded  in  a  witty  speech  bv  Mr.  W.  H.  McElroy,  of  New 
York,  who  expressed  the  wannest  feelings  of  gratitude  on  behalf  of  the  eonferenoe 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiley. 

Dr.  CuYLER.  Mohonk  is  an  irresistible  magnetic  mountain.  It  is  a  very  fisvorite 
resort  with  me^  and  I  do  love  that  man  (Mr.  Smiley)  as  if  I  were  his  vei^  twin 
brother.  And  it  is  sweet  and  delightful  to  have  two  or  three  days  of  fellowship  with 
the  choice  spirits  that  gather  round  this  council  board.  "Many  are  caUed,  few  are 
choice ;"  that  is  the  rignt  reading  of  that  passage.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  our  land 
there  are  any  more  tnoroughl^  unselfish  hearts  than  throb  together  here  right 
around  this  table.  Bear  in  mind  that  you  gather  here  simply  as  the  executors  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  act  in  reference  to  that  legacy  which  he  has  committed  to 
you,  of  those  far-away,  vanishing  children  of  his  out  yonder  on  the  plains  and 

Erairies.    The  Indian  ^ves  you  no  retainer.    No  Indian  voice  has  ever  yet  been 
card  in  the  halls  ^  of  Congress,  and  the  political  bearing  of  the  Indian  vote  weighs 

1  In  thla  abort  addreu  I  say  that  "no  Indian  Toloe  has  been  heard  hi  Conip-eaa.**  Mr.  CnrtlB,  of 
Kanaaa,  bad  an  Indian  motber:  bnt  hia  flither  waa  a  white  man.  So  he  la  not  reaUy  aa  tw^Mmut  fj^ 
the  proper  senae  of  the  woxU.— T.  L.  C. 
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leeB  than  nothing.  Yet  here  you  come,  beloyed  ones,  year  after  year.  Just  to  pnt  up 
a  lightning-rod  towards  heaven,  to  avert  the  righteons  vengeance  of  Almighty  Gk>a 
ioft  the  wrongs  and  hamiliations  and  outrages  exercised  on  his  children.  That  is 
what  calls  you  here.  And  the  reward  comes  from  Him  who  saith,  "Inasmuch  as  yon 
do  it  to  these  my  poor,  tawny-faced  children,  yon  do  it  unto  me."  And  so,  beloved 
fHends,  in  Qod's  name  I  bless  you  with  such  benediction  as  I  can  give  yon. 

Seventy-eight  years  ago,  in  the  vallev  of  the  Mohawk,  my  father  helped  to  bear 
a  part  in  the  ftmerai  of  Skenandoa,  a  famous  Oneida  chief,  who  was  known  as  the 
"white  man's  friend.''  The  boot  was  on  the  other  leg  then.  It  was  the  white  man 
that  needed  the  Indian  as  his  Mend ;  and  it  was  old  Skenandoa  who  uttered  that 
exquisite  bit  of  eloquence  by  the  council  fire  when  he  said, ''  I  am  an  aged  hemlock. 
The  winds  of  nearly  a  hundred  winters  have  whistled  through  my  branches,  and  I 
am  dead  at  the  top.''  My  native  county  of  Cayuga  contains  the  onlv  monument 
ever  reared  on  American  soil  to  an  Indian.^  In  that  cemetery  of  Anbum,  a  few 
yards  from  the  grave  of  William  H.  Seward,  is  a  tablet  on  a  monument,  "  Who 
monms  for  Logan  t"  Not  one.  My  native  county  has  erected  a  solid  obelisk  in 
memory  of  the  man  who  was  also  "the  white  man's  friend." 

As  I  look  at  these  blessed  white  heads  and  at  that  grand  old  Senator  to  whom  the 
red  men  of  the  land  would  build  a  monument  if  they  nad  the  opportunit^r  to  do  it,  I 
say  to  yon,  "Come  back  a^ain.  come  back  again  every  year,  brethren,  friends  of  the 
Indian  and  of  Jesus  Christ.''  Don't  go  home,  Whittlesey,  for  I  feel  about  yon  as 
old  Father  Taylor  did  when  he  was  brought  near  heaven,  and  was  worrying  a  little 
on  his  dying  bed,  and  some  one  said  to  him,  "  Don't  you  be  worried ;  yon  will  soon 
be  among  the  angels."  "What  do  I  care  for  thatf "  said  the  old  man,  "I  would  a 
sreat  deal  rather  be  here  among  folks."  And  so,  good  friends,  let  us  not  be  in  a 
hnrry  to  go  there.  It  is  sood  to  stay  down  here  among  folks,  such  folks  as  our 
beloved  brother  Smiley  welcomes  with  his  great  heart  to  his  hospitable  hearthstone 
year  after  year.    So  let  our  hearts  throb  together  as  we  say  good  night. 

Miss  Foote's  resolution  was  then  unanimously  passed. 

Mr.  A.  K.  SBiiLET.  I  thank  you  most  cordially  tor  your  kind  words,  bnt  especially 
do  I  thank  you  for  coming  here.  I  hope  that  you  may  come  year  after  year  until  this 
whole  Indian  question  is  settled,  until  all  the  Indians  have  their  full  rights,  as  we 
have.  I  propose  to  keep  up  these  conferences  so  long  as  I  live,  and,  if  I  am  taken 
•way,  they  will  be  continued  after  me  until  the  Indian-s  are  put  on  a  firm,  solid  basis. 

Sometimes  I  take  command  of  this  house,  and  I  propose  to  do  it  now.  I  think  that 
the  ffentleman  who  has  so  successfully  presided  over  you  is  entitled  to  our  warmest 
thanks,  and  also  that  business  committee  who  have  kept  at  work  so  many  hours  to 
make  this  conference  a  success  is  also  entitled  to  thanks,  to  our  gratitude.  I  would 
move,  therefore,  that  the  thanks  of  the  conference  be  given  to  the  president,  to  the 
business  committee,  and  to  the  secretaries. 

The  motion  was  nut  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mc Arthur  and  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  president  acKnowled^ed  the  courtesy  in  a  few  words,  and  the  evenings  exer- 
cises were  closed  by  the  recitation  by  Miss  £dna  Dean  Proctor  of  a  poem  called  The 
Captive's  Hymn,  written  by  herself  upon  an  incident  that  occurred  at  the  close  of 
the  French  war,  about  1764. 

The  conference  adjourned  sine  die,  after  the  singing  of  "  God  be  with  us  till  we 
meet  again,"  and  the  benediction. 

t  With  reference  to  mon amenta  to  Indians  the  editor  has  collected  the  following  facts: 

On  the  ooimoil-hoate  apnoands  at  Glen  Iris  there  is  a  monnment  to  Mary  Jem&on,  a  white  woman, 
who  was  captured  by  tne  Indians  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  and  adoptea  by  them.  She  was  twice 
married^  each  time  to  an  Indian  chief.  Her  home  was  on  the  Oardeau  Reservation,  a  tract  of  17,927 
sores,  which  was  deeded  to  her  by  the  Indians  in  1797. 

There  is  a  monument  to  Logan  (Tah-goh-Jate)  in  the  cemetery  at  Anbum,  Cayuga  County,  K.  Y., 
a^ain,  pyramidal  shaft  of  rough  stone. 

In  ISSl  a  monument  was  erecMd  to  Bod  Jacket  (So-go-ya-wat-ha)  at  Canoga,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y., 
wbieh  is  daimad  to  be  his  birthplace.  A  monument  was  also  recenUy  erected  to  Bed  Jacket  in 
Forsst  Lawn  Cemetery,  BufEalo,  about  which  lie  his  remains  and  those  of  five  other  Indian  chiefs. 
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McArthur,  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.,  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  and  Mrs.  R.  S.,  New  York  City. 

McCabe,  Mrs.  C.  C,  New  York  City. 

McElroy,  Hon.  W.  H.,  New  York  City. 

McElroy,  Miss,  New  York  City. 

McElroy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  £.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

McKee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  W.,  695  Willoughby  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

McWilliams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  W.,  39  South  Portland  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mead,  Charles  L.,  ex-commissioner  American  Missionary  Society,  New  York  City. 

Meserve,  Mr.  Charles  F.,  president  Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miller,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Sandy  Springs,  Md. 

Miller,  Miss,  Sandy  Springs,  Md. 

Biilne,  Dr.  W.  J.,  president  State  Normal  College,  and  Mrs.  W.  J.,  Albany,  N.T. 

Morse.  Professor  and  Mrs.  Anson  D.,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Moss,  Rev.  Lemuel,  Baptist  Church,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Nelson,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Thomas,  48  Eighth  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
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Painter.  Frol  C.  C.  conespondinff  secretary  National  Education  Committee  Indian 
Rights  Assooiation,  and  Mrs.  G.  C,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

Partington,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick,  Stapleton.  N.  T. 

Patterson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C,  rhiladelphia,  Pa. 

Pierce,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  £.  L.,  Milton,  Mass. 

Pierce,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses,  274  Broadway,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Pratt,  Capt.  R.  H.,  superintendent  Carlisle  Industrial  School  (Indian),  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Pratt,  Miss,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Proctor,  Miss  Edna  Dean,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Prondfit,  Mrs.  £.,  Morristown.  N.  J. 

Proudfit,  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander,  Baltimore^  Md. 

Quinton,  Mrs.  Amelia  S.,  president  Woman's  National  Indian  Assooiation,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Ridley,  Mrs.  Edward,  New  York  City. 

Rockefeller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.^  New  York  City. 

Ryder,  Rer.  C.  J.,  secretary  American  Missionary  Socie^,  New  York  City. 

Smiley,  Miss  Sarah  P.,  New  York  City. 

Smiley,  Alfred  H.,  Lake  Minnewaska,  N.  Y. 

Smiley,  Miss,  Lake  Minnewaska,  N.  Y. 

Smiley,  Hon.  Alhert  X.,  member  JBoard  of  United  States  Indian  Commissioners,  Lake 
Mohonk,  N.  Y. 

Smiley,  Mrs.,  Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Miss  Helen  Shelton,  New  York  City. 

Sparhawk,  Miss  Frances  C.,  secretary  Indian  Industries  League,  Newton  Center, 
Mass. 

Strieby,  Rev.  Dr.  M.  £.,  secretary  Board  of  American  Missionary  Association,  Bible 
House,  New  York  City. 

Strong,  Hon.  William,  Washinjrton,  D.  C. 

Strong,  Miss,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Tageart,  Mrs.  Philip  8.,  president  New  York  City  Indian  Association,  New  York  City. 

Taylor,  Key.  Dr.  James  M.,  president  Vassar  College,  and  Mrs.  James  M.,  Poughkeep- 
sic,  N.  Y. 

Thomas,  Miss  M.  Carey,  president  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Thompson,  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  L.,  54  East  Sixty-ninth  street.  New  York,  City. 

Tillinghast,  Mrs.  I.  N.,  Ponghkeepsie,  N.  i. 

Tribou,  Rev.  Dr.  D.  H.,  United  States  Naval  Home^  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Turner,  Rev.  H.  B.,  Hampton,  Va. 

Upham,  Miss  M.  E.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Van  Norden,  Mr.  Warner,  president  National  Bank  of  North  America,  New  York  City. 

Van  Slyke,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  G.,  First  Reformed  Church,  and  Mrs.  J.  G.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Ward,  Dr.  William  Hayes,  editor  Independent,  New  York  City. 

Ward,  Miss  Hetta  L.  H.,  New  York  City. 

Walker,  Right  Rev.  W.  D.,  Board  of  United  States  Indian  Commissioners,  North 
Dakota. 

Warner,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lucien  C,  2042  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City. 

Warner,  Miss,  2042  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City. 

Wells,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  A.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

W^elsh,  Mr.  Herbert,  corresponding  secretary  Indian  Rights  Association,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

WTiipple,  Right  Rev.  H.  B.,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Whittlesey,  Gen.  E.,  secretary  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  and  Mrs.  E.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Winslow,  Miss  F.  E.,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Wood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Wood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank,  Boston  Indian  Citizenship  Committee,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Woodbury,  Rev.  Dr.  F.  P.,  corresponding  secretary  American  Missionary  Society,  and 
Mrs.  F.  P.,  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 

Wortman,  Rev.  Dr.  Denis  and  Mrs.  Denis,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Wotherspoon,  Capt.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.,  Governors  Island,  New  York  City. 

Wright^  Mrs.  J.  Butler,  New  York  City. 

Wykofif,  Miss  Anna,  22  Nassau  street,  Princeton,  N.  J 

Wynkoop,  M.  H.  L.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Wynkoop,  Miss,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
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LIST  OF  OFFICERS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES  INDIAN 
SESriCE,  INCLUDING  AGENTS,  SUPERINTENDENTS,  INSPECTORS. 
SPECIAL  AGENTS,  AND  SUPERVISORS  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS,  ALSO 
ADDRESSES  OF  MEMBERS  OF  BOARD   OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS. 

[Ck>rT«ot6d  to  Febnuury  6, 1895.] 

D.  M.  BrowkikGi  Commissioner 4  Eighth  street  SE. 

Thomas  P.  8mith,  Assistant  Commissioner Wormley's  HoteL 

CHIEFS  OF  DIVISIONS. 

Finance — Samuel  E.  Slater 1415  S  street  NW. 

Accounts — Frank  T.  Palmer 119  New  York  avenue  NW, 

Zand— Chas.  F.  Larrabee 1718  Oregon  avenue  NW. 

Education— J.  H.  Dortch 1424  New  York  avenue  NW, 

Filea—QBORQK  H.  Holtzman 905  Tenth  street  NW. 

MUcellaneoui—M,  S.  Cook,  stenographer,  in  charge  ....946  Westminster  street  NW« 

SPECIAL  AGENTS. 

William  H.  Able of  Louisville,  Ky. 

Simri  R.  Murphy of  Hamilton,  Ga. 

John  Lane of  Spokane,  Wash. 

Marcus  D.  Shelby of  Morrillton,  Ark. 

James  G.  Dickson of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

inspectors. 

Paul  F.  Faison of  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

John  W.  Cadman of  Jackson,  Mich. 

Province  McCormick of  Berryville,  Va. 

Clinton  C.  Duncan of  Perry,  Ga. 

Jambs  McLaughlin of  Bismarck,  N.  Dak« 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

William  N.  Hailmann 1404  Baoon  street. 

SUPERVISORS  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

William  M.  Moss of  Bloomfiold,  Ind. 

Chari^s  D.  Rakestraw of  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Arnold  H.  Heinemann of  Illinois. 

MEMBXRS    of     TEQS    BOARD    OF  INDIAN     COMMISSIONERS,   WITH     THEIR    POST-OFICX 

ADDRESSES. 

Merrill  E.  Gates,  chairman Amherst,  Mass. 

E.  Whittlesey,  secretary 1429  New  York  avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Albert  K.  Smiley Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 

William  H.  Lyon 170  New  York  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  T.  Jacobs Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

William  D.  Walker I  argo,  N.  Dak. 

Phiup  C.  Garrett Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Darwin  R.  James 226  Gates  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SECRETARIES    OF  MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES    ENGAGED   IN   EDUCATIONAL  WORK  AMONG 

INDIANS. 

Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society:  Rev.  T.  J.  Morgan,  D.  D.,  Temple  Court,  Beek- 
man  street,  New  York. 

Baptist  (Southern) :  Rev.  I.  T.  Tichenor,  d.  d.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Catholic  (Roman),  Bureau  of  Indian  Missions:  Rev.  Jos.  A.  Stephan,  941  F  street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Congregational,  American  Missionary  Association:  Rev.  M.  E.  Strieby,  D.  D.,  Bible 
House,  Now  York. 

Episcopal  Church  Mission:  Rev.  W.  G.  Langford,  d.  d.,  Bible  House,  New  York. 

Friends'  Yearly  Meeting,  Levi  K.  Brown,  Goshen,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

Friends  Orthodox:  Dr.  James  E.  Rhodes,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Methodist  Missionary  Society:  Rev.  C.  C.  McCabe,  150  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 

Methodist  (Southern) :  Rev.  I.  G.  John,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mennonite  Missions:  Rev.  A.  B.  Shelly,  Milford  Square,  Pa. 

Moravian:  J.  Taylor  Hamilton,  Bethlenem,  Pa. 

Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Society :  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Roberts,  D.  D.,  53  Fifth  avenue, 
New  York. 

Presbyterian  (Southern)  Home  Mission  Board:  Rev.  J.  N.  Craig,  d. p.,  Atlanta,  Gkk 

Unitarian  Association:  Rev.  Francis  Tiffany,  25  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Abbott,  Dr.  Aiutln,  address  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1137 

suggestions  of,  concerning  sale  and  lease  of  allotted  lands 1021 

Rev.  Br.  Lyman,  address  and  remarks  by,  at  LakeMobonk  conference 1083. 1108 

lesolutious  offored  by 1068,1082 

Address  of  Superintendent  of  Indian  Scbools 603 

Addresses  of  ageuts 600 

Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 60S 

bonded-school  superintendents 602 

officers,  etc. ,  post-office  and  telegraphic,  in  Indian  service 1177 

secretaries  or  religious  societies 603 

Agar,  £.  W.,  superintendent  Qoinaielt  school,  report  of 323 

Agencies,  inspection  of 1018 

Agency  biiildines.    (See  Buildings,  agency.) 

office,  Union  Agency  should  nave  better  quarters  for 142 

Agents,  addresses  of 600 

and  agencies,  with  addresses,  list  of 1178 

employees  of  agencies,  appointments  of 1034 

views  of  Secretary  of  Interior  concerning 1024 

Agreement  with  Alsea  Indians,  act  ratifying 453 

Cceur  d' A16nes,  act  ratifying 451 

Nes  Percys,  act  ratifyin^^ 26,456 

Indians  anxiously  waiting  ratification  of 184 

Pah  Utes  of  Walker  River  and  Pyranud  Lake,  unratified 26 

Silets  Indians,  act  ratifying 26,453 

Southern  Utes,  want  of  Congressional  action  on,  prevents  advancement. ...  8S,  128 

Turtle  Mountain  Chippewas,  delay  in  action  on,  detrimental  to  Indians 27, 220 

Yakimas,  act  ratifying 450 

Yankton  Sioux,  act  ratifying 20.444 

Yumas,  act  ratifying 26.461 

Agrtenlture,  reservati(ms  not  suited  to 221,225.281,287.204 

Amu  of  Japan,  address  on,  by  Dr.  Henry  Hartsborne 1100 

Alabamas,  statistics  concerning 580 

A  laaka,  education al  work  in,  report  on 1060 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  industrial  training  school  at,  report  on 10U6 

Allen,  Robert  M.,  United  States  Indian  agent.  White  Earth  Agency,  Minn.,  report  of 149 

AUotmen  t  work  on  reser  vations,  progress  of 20 

Allotments,  among  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  absorbing  topic 141 

surveys  and  removal  of  intruders  must  precede. . . .  130, 142 

and  patents  granted  Indians  during  year 19 

to  nonreservation  Indians 23 

Cheyenne  River  Sioux  mostly  in  favor  of 286 

Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  received,  too  soon 231 

should  be  assisted  to  iro  pi  ove  their 232 

compelled  toliveon  their 232 

Citizen  Pottawatomies  and  Absentee  Shawnees  may  sell  part  of  their 440 

CoBur  d'A16Qes  should  have 314 

commission  to  make,  to  Unconipahgre  Utes 4C5 

Devils  Lake  Reserve  1,132.  mocte 217 

desired  by  Indians  under  (^uapaw  Agency 137 

familie.<)  livtnc  on  and  cultivating,  table 586 

Fort  Hortliolu  Reserve,  in  progress 21,221 

Fort  Peck  Reserve,muAt  wait  for  irrigation 185 

Grand  Konde  Reserve,  injudiciously  made 260 

Indian H  of  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  OkuL,  have  generally  accepted  and  are  improving.  255 

Klamath  Reserve,  in  progress 22, 203 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Chippewas,  building  houses  on,  etc 335 

leasing  of 421,442 

Lower  Rrul6  Reserve,  in  progress 22, 279 

made  to  Chelan  Indians  despite  white  opposition 79 

many  Otoes  bitterly  opposed  to 22, 251 

Mescalero  Apaches  not  ready  for 205 

Mission  reserves,  in  pro^ss 20. 1 21 

Mojavesofi*  reserve,  anxious  for 360 

Moquis,  petition  against 20,101 

New  YorK  Indians  not  generally  inclined  to 215 

of  land  in  severalty,  remarks  on,  at  Lake  Mohonk  oonference 1150 

report  on 1020 

Pine  Ridge  Sioux  largely  opposed  to 289 

Poucasare  coming  to  accept 22,247 
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Allotments,  Pottnwatomies  »i\i\  Kickapoos  refaaing,  to  hare  landa  aasigned It 

Onapawa  make  their  own 137 

Kosebnd  Reserve,  in  pro^eaa 22.294 

Kound  Valley  Indians  are  receiving 21. 125 

Santee  Sioux  mostly  living  on 193 

Shoahonca  and  Arapahoea  anxionn  for 22.3<?7 

Siletz  Reserve,  few  farmed  by  Indians 269 

aome  Kickapoos  and  Saoa  refase  to  live  on 2S5, 258 

Spokanea  not  ready  for 314 

Standing  Rook  Reserve,  many  Sioux  deaire 228 

stimulate  Sileta  Indiana  to  improve 2M 

auits  for,  in  lands  held  by  Quapaws  and  Five  Cirilizod  Tribea  may  not  be  entered 

in  United  States  courts 442 

•uits  for,  maybe  entered  in  United  States  district  courts 442 

to  Chippewas  of  La  Pointe  Agency .* 'dSi 

Klamatha 117 

Kootenaia  near  Bonnera  Ferry.  Ida  ho.  made  despite  opposition 85 

married  women,  Graod  Roude  Reserve 259 

Otoes  and  MittHouriaa  on  landa  sold 430 

Papagoes 1V6 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Mlsaouri  bom  since  previous  allotment '. 440 

TonkA >vns  have,  and  are  anxiou.H  to  improve 253 

Weatt'rn  Sbonhonea  should  have 202 

White  Earth  Renerve.  Chiupe was  reluctant  to  take  only  80  acrea 152 

Winnebago,  unsettled  conuitiou  of ". 168 

{See  Patents.) 

Allotted  lands,  lease  and  aale  of,  provisions  of  law  concerning 1021, 1022 

report  of  Commissioner  Browning  on 1021 

suggestions  of  Dr.  Austin  Abbott  concerning 1021 

Allottees.  Government  should  pay  expense  of  prosccu  tion  for  crimes  by 302 

on  rede<l  lands  being  impose<l  on 285 

opinion  of  Attorney-General  that  sale  of  liquor  to,  is  illegal <S 

aale  of  liquor  to,  pronounced  legal  by  Jud^e  Belliuger 62, 110, 260, 2fS9 

should  be  given  comfortable  homes  on  their  allotments 304 

South  Dakota  claims  no  Jurisdiction  over 304 

Almshouses,  New  York  State  provides  for  care  of  Indians  in 215 

Alseas,  act  ratifying  agreement  with 453 

Ament,  Ed w.  K .,  superintendent  Greenville  school,  i*eiM>rt  of 371 

American  Baptist  Home  MisHionary  Societv,  work  of 1053 

M issionary  Aaaociation,  work  oi. 1054 

Unitarian  Association,  work  of 1059 

Anftdarko.  Ind.  T.,  inspection  of  Indians  at,  report  on lo:^ 

Andreis,  F.,  superintendent  St.  Xavier  school,  Crow  Itoserve,  report  of 171 

Apache  prisoners,  inspection  of,  report  on 1U49 

pupils  particularly  interesung •. 407,415 

Apaohea,  Jicarula,  improvements  among 2 10 

return  of  disafl'ected  oand  to  reservation 211 

sale  of  timber  of,  and  purchase  of  sheep  with  proceeds 85,442 

Mescalero,  report  concerning , 205 

San  Carlos,  report  on  condition  of Ill 

sUtistics  concerning 508,574.576.586,500.503 

White  Mountain,  should  be  separated  ftom  San  Carlos  Agency 113 

Appropriations,  defloiency,  for  AssistAnt  Attorney-General  to  defend Inoian  depredation  cases.  424 

for  current  expenses,  Indian  service,  decrease  in 1 

increaae  in  aggregate  of 1 

rednctiona  in  estimates  for 3 

school,  decrease  in 9 

Arapahoe  school,  report  on 1041 

Arapahoea,  inspection  of,  rcT>orton 1039,1049 

Northern,  report  on  condition  of 334 

negotiationa  authorized  for  relinquishment  of  lauds  of 443 

report  on  condition  of 231 

atatisticB  concerning 576.582,502,598 

Arbor  Day,  obaervance  of  («e«  Holidays) 191 

Areas  of  Indian  reaervations i 484 

Arlckarees,  report  on  condition  of 2iO 

statistics  concerning 576,  iW 

Arizona,  to  reimburse  counties  in,  for  prosecution  of  Indians 473 

Arkwright,  H.  D.,  superintendent  Crow  school,  report  of 1C9 

Arnonx,  William  H.,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonic  conference 1140 

Asainnaboinea,  report  on  condition  of 177, 183. 186 

atatiatics  concerning 672,590 

Bad  Biver  Reservation,  timber  operations  on 57 

Bannacks,  report  concerning 130,133 

8tati«tics  concerning 570,586.5^ 

Barrows,  Rev.  Samuel  J.,  report  by,  on  work  of  American  Unitarian  Aaaociation K'59 

Barry,  Kilmund,  phvsician  S'Kokoraish  Subagenoy,  report  of 322 

Bars'tow,  Hon.  A.  C.,  death  of,  mentioned 1017 

Beef  purchased  from  Indiana ITS 

issue,  reforms  in 238,275,206,331 

Bees,  loss  of  many.  Grand  Junction  school 371 

Benjamin,  Lieut.  E.E.,  acting  agents  Warm  Springs  Agency,  reportof 271 

Berger.  J.  M.,  farmer  in  charge  of  Papagoes,  report  oiT 101 

Blnford,  J. S.,  auperintendent  Uintah  school^  reportof • til 
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Births  among  Indians,  number  of,  tablo 5C8 

BlacldTeet  Agency,  Mont.,  roport  of  Capt.  L.  W.  Cooke,  acting  agent 156 

Inaians,  BtatisticA  concerning w 572,588 

Reaerve,  miueral  portion  of,  should  be  sold 160 

Blackly,  Frank  C,  physician  Southern  Ute  Agency,  report  of 130 

Blazer  farm  on  Mescalero  Reserve,  neodod  by  Indians 205 

Blythe,  David,  puvmeut  to,  from  Eastern  Cnerokee  funds 474 

Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  addresses  of 603 

assists  in  examining  applications  for  school  positions 358 

list  of  members  of,  witii  pos  t-office  addresses 1177 

purchasiue  committee  of,  report  of 1026 

recummenoations  of. 1025 

report  of 1017 

Bonds,  nonpaying  State,  to  credit  Indians  with  face  value  of 444 

Bourke,  Capt.  J.  G..  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1142 

Brass  bands  at  Indian  schools 104, 182, 292. 330, 380, 305, 408 

Bray,  Wm.  F.  1.,  suiH-rintendent  Perris  school,  California,  report  of 372 

Brecht,  J.E.,  in  charge  of  Florida  Seniinoles,  report  of 379 

Breen,  Thos.  H..  Huperinteudeut  scliool  at  Fort  Lewis,  Colo.,  report  of 374 

Brenner,  E.  W.,  farmer  in  charge  of  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewas,  report  of 218 

Brentano.  John  F.  T.  B..  agent  Grand  Runde  Agency,  re|)ortof 259 

Bridge  across  ^  iubrara  River,  act  authorizing  construction  of 429 

built  on  NezPerc6  Reservation 134 

toll  brings  in  revenue  to  Utoes 251 

Wind  River  Reserve,  appropriation  for 442 

Yainax  school.  Indians  donated  work  for 262 

Bridges,  J  icarilla  Reserve,  several  b  uilt ^ 211 

needed,  Flathead  Reserve 175 

Fort  Feck  Reserve 183 

Papago  Reservation,  two  new,  built 110 

Bridges.  T.  M.,  phyHician  Crow  Creek  Reserve,  report  of 279 

Browning,  D.  M.    {See  Indian  Affairs,  Conunissioner  of.) 

Bncbanau,  E.,  physician  Tulalip  Agency,  report  of 323 

Buildings,  agency,  Colorado  River,  almost  beyond  repair 05 

Crow  Creek,  at  new  location 278 

for  Indian  employees  at  Devils  Lake,  unfit  for  habitation 216 

Fort  Belkn  ap,  w  i*etchedly  located 181 

Fort  Peck,  in  fair  condition 184 

new.for  Blackfeet  Agency 156 

Pine  Ridge,  in  bad  condition 289 

Round  Valley,  mostlv  old  and  out  of  repair 125 

Southern  Ute,  worthless 127 

Warm  Springs,  dilapidated 271 

church,  number  of,  table 568 

school,  Carson,  wretchedly  inadequate 390 

Cheyenne,  needs  addition  for  boys'  play  room 240 

Crow  Agency,  new,  needed 169 

Eastern  Cherokee  school,  needs  additional 894 

day,  limitation  of  cost  of,  deprives  l^^av^oes  of  school 7, 99 

restriction  of  amount  to  be  paid  for 342 

defects  prevailing  in 855 

Fort  Lapwai,  needs  new  dormitory 880 

Fort  Stevenson,  burned 899 

Haskell  Institute,  needs  chapel 882 

Hoopas  have  new 116 

Keams  Canyon,  entirely  unsuitable 369 

Leech  Lake,  burned 151,165 

Lower  Brul^,  most  complete  in  the  service 279 

Hescalero,  one  addition  to.  completed,  and  others  in  progress 208, 209 

•                    Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.,  additional,  needed 386 

Kavajues,  imperatively  needed : 7,8,09,102 

Neah  Bay,  burned 317 

new, erected  and  needed 7,8 

for  Crow  Creek  school 277,282 

Oraahas  need  additional 189 

outhouses  badly  arranged 356 

Phtenix  school  needs  additional 371 

Pine  Ridge,  burned,  new  needed 288 

Pouca,  inndeq uate 248 

Pyramid  Lake,  additions  and  improvements  needed 201 

Qaapaw.  assembly  building  needed 137 

Round  Valley,  addition  needed 126 

San  Carlos,  large  additions  made 112 

Santee,  additional,  needed 197 

Seneca,  burned 135,136 

should  be  only  one  story  high 356 

Warm  Springs  Agency,  wretched 272,273 

TJiutah,  additional,  being  constructed 311 

Winnebago,  new  and  comfortable;  more  needed 187 

Yankton,  badly  out  of  repair 806 

needs  additional 304 

Bnllard,  Mrs.  S.H.,  remarks  by.  on  work  of  Unitarians 1163 

Bullis,  Capt.  John  L.,  acting  agent  Pueblo  and  J  icarilla  Agency,  report  of , 209 

Burnett,  Capt.  Levi  F.,  U.  S.  A .,  acting  agent  Mescalero  Agency,  report  of 205 

Business  committees  for  conveying  Indian  lands • 87 
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CiiAdoM,  statiftticft  ooiMerning 57e, 

Calispels,  stAtifttici  eoncemiDg 560, 

Campbell,  Fred  C,  snperiDtendent  Omaha  school,  reporv  of 191 

CaDflelA,  Wm.T.,eaperintendexitFort  Totten  moUooI,  report  of 400 

Canteens  at  military  poets  near  reeervations  should  be  abolished 341 

Carter,  Joseph  T.,  iTni ted  Statee  Indian  agent,  Flathead  Agency,  Hont.,  report  of 173 

Carter,  M  iss  Sibyl,  address  and  remarks  oy,  at  Lake  Hohonk  conference 1097, 1130 

Cash  paymente.    (See  Paj-ments.) 

Caskie,  Ambler,  physician  Lower  BmlA  Sabagepoy,  report  of. 282 

Cattle  raising  among  Indiana 100,107,174.178,231.225,262,205.271,278,283,287,294 

Cayugaa,  report  on  condition  of 212 

statistics  concerning 574,590 

Caynses,  statistics  concerning 578,604 

Chalcraft,  Edwin  L.,  superintendent  Puyallnp  school,  report  of 321 

Chehalis,  report  on  condition  of 810 

statistics  concerning 582,500 

Chelsn  Indians,  in  Washington,  allotroenta  to,  despite  protest  of  whites 79 

Cherokee  Nation,  appraisal  of  improvements  of  intruders  in 444 

may  determine  who  are  its  citisens 145 

Cherokeea,  fippeal  of;  to  the  President 1045 

are  having  largest  per  capita  payment  in  their  history 142 

Bastem,  appropriation  for  expense  of  litigation 424 

compromise  of  suite  of,  In  UnitM  States  circuit  court 81,480 

report  concerning 393 

to  pay  certain  persons  from  ftmds  of , 474 

"Old  Settler"  or  Western,  census  of,  appropriation  to  pay  for 444 

$800,330.81  for  distribution  among 400 

payment  John  T.  Heard  for  servtoes  rendered 474 

removal  of  intruders  among  and  appraisal  of  improTemente 72 

report  concerning 140 

rights  of  Delawaree  and  Shawnees  among,  decision  United  Statee  Supreme  Court.         004 

statistics  concerning 570,570,508 

issue  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  of  United  Stotee  to 404,472 

transfer  Shawnee  Ainds  to  credit  of 441 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Okla.,  report  of  Capt.  A.  E.  Woodson  acting  agent 231 

CJbieyennee  and  Arapahoes.  efforts  to  expend  pwtion  of  funds  of  in  improving  ailotmente 234, 23S 

inspection  of,  report  on 1039,1048 

Northern,  report  conoemlng 186 

school  of,  report  on 1042 


statistics  concerning. 574,670,600,092 

iTorest  City  Affei 
Chickasaws,  approval  of  avtof,  adopting  mearaen 404 


Cheyenne  River  Agency.    (^MTorest  City  Agency.) 


investigation  of  claim  of  W.  B.  Munson  against 444 

report  on  condition  of 138 

statistics  concerning 570 

Chilocco,  Okla.,  industrial  trainmg  school  at,  report  on lOlS 

Chimehuevis,  statistics  concerning 608 

Chippewas,  abandonment  of  removal  of,  to  White  Earth 29 

appropriation  for  surveys,  visitsof  delegations,  eta 439 

condition  of 149,331 

Fond  duLac,  to  expend  money  recovered  for,  In  suite 439 

in  Michigan,  location  and  condition  of 383 

statistics  conceminf 572,670,582,588,502.598 

timber  operations  of 60,57 

Turtle  Mountain.    {See  Turtle  Mountain.) 

work  of  Commission  among 29 

Choctaw  beer,  manufacture  and  sale  o^ should  be  stopped 143 

Nation,  removal  of  intruders  from 74 

Choctaws,  report  on  condition  of 138 

statistics  concerning • 570 

sale  of  improvements  of  claimants  to  ciUsenshlp  among 142 

Cider,  intoxicating  drinkn  sold  under  name  of 215 

Ci/aretton,  traders  should  be  forbidden  to  sell 291 

Citizen's  dress,  number  Indians  wearing,  table 508 

Citizens,  children  of  Indiui  women  and  United  States  citisens  married  sinoe  Aug. 9, 1888,  are.  05 

Indian,  the  prey  of  white  neighbors 801 

Micliigan  Indians  are 883 

Pawnees  have  become,  and  dMnoralized 249 

Citizenship  among  Creeks  and  Choctaws,  sale  of  improvements  of  claimants  to 142 

Cherokee  Nation  may  determine  who  have  such  rights  therein 145 

Chejennes  and  Arapahoee  not  ready  for 231,230 

Civil  service  examinations,  modification  of 357 

in  school  work  not  so  successful  as  predicted 275,208 

law,  siUutary  effect  of,  in  Indian  school  service 859 

Claims  of  LaPointe  Cbippewasunder  old  treaties 334 

Clapp,  Capt.  W.  H.,  actine  agent  Fort  Berthold  Aeenoy,  report  of .'. 220 

remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  Conference 1087 

Clark,  Aaron  B.,  missionary,  Rosebud  Reservation,  report  of 300 

Clements,  Jos.,  agent  Santee  Agency,  report  of 192 

Clothing  issued,  uidiuis  make  little  use  of 195 

Cobb,  John  O.,  decision  of  Interior  Department  as  to  status  of,  in  Cherokee  Nation 145 

CcBur  d'A16nes,  €ot  ratifying  a£Teement  with • 451 

report  on  condition  of 311 

statistics  concerning 580,500 

Collins,  RalphP.,  superintendent  Osage aohool,  reportof 245 

Colorado  River  Affency,  Axis.,  reportof  Agent  Charles  E.  Davis 06 

Columbian  Exposition  awards  diploma  to  Carlisle  school  exhibit 407 
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ColwnbiaD  ExpotiUon  exhibit  Chilocoo  school  at 401 

of  Seger  school  at 405 

reportof  Navajo  chiefs  ooncemiug 1044 

visit  of  Carlisle  pupils  to 408 

KsT^joesto 6,100 

Columbias,  report  on  condition  of 313 

statistics  oonoeming 680,596 

Cdville  Agency,  Wash.,  reportof  Capt.  John  W.  Bnbb,  acting  agent 311 

ColTilles,  report  on  condition  of 811 

statistics  concerning 580,508 

Ckunanches,  inspection  of,  report  on 1038,1050 

statistics  concerning 578,502 

Commission,  Chippewa,  fail  to  seonre  many  removals  to  White  Earth 29 

Osage 29 

Puyallup 28,310 

Shoshone,  failed  to  reach  agreement 31 

to  allot  lands  to  and  negot&te  with  TJtea 485 

Five  Civilized  Tribes  labor  hard  to  indace  them  to  accept  allotments,  etc 27, 141 

Compton,L.H^  8ni)erintendent  Fort  Belknap  school,  report  of 182 

Oompnlsory  attendance  on  nonreservation  schools  not  allowed 8 

shonld  be  enforced 128 

need  of 882,877 

edncationof  Indians  should  bemade... 411 

reasonableness  of 409 

Coneows,  condition  of 124 

statistics  concerning 588,588 

Conference  at  LakeMohonk,  proceedings  of ..       1088 

with  representatives  of  raissionary  societies 1018, 1052 

Connolly,  Lieut.  Thomas,  acting  agent  Round  v  alley  Agency,  report  of '  124 

Contracts  awarded  and  proposals  received  for  supplies  for  the  Indian  service 877 

CookfBev.JosephW.,  missionary,  Yankton  Reservation,  report  of 307 

Charles  H.,  missionary  among  Pimas,  report  of 107 

Yiola,  superintendent  Rice  River  school,  report  of 158 

Cooke,  Capt.  L.  W.,  acting  Indian  agent,  Blackfeet  Agency,  Mont.,  report  of 168 

Coppock,  Benjamin  S.,  superintendent  Chilocco  school,  report  of 401 

Cornelius,  Hiss  Nancy,  Indian  nurse,  extract  conceminff  work  of 1184 

remarks  by,  atLiuce  Mohonk  conference 1008 

Complanter  Indians  own  their  land  in  fee  simple 212 

Concnman,  Peter,agent  ForestCity  Agency,  report  of W9 

Court,  Michigan  supreme,  decides  certain  Isabella  Reserve  lands  are  not  taxable 84 

of  In<uan  offenses  can  be  trusted  only  with  minor  cases 187 

Cceur  d'A16nes  need 312 

discontinued  when  Pawnees  became  citizens 240 

Judges  of,  elected  by  Quillehutes  themselves 818 

shonld  havemorepay 185 

neededat  Warm  Springs  Agency 271 

none  established 133 

needed 98,152,207,247,298 

Southern  UteAgency,  a  failure 127 

valuable  services  of 100,105,112,131,188,159.185,200, 

203. 217. 219, 222, 228, 251. 280, 267, 275. 285, 304. 312. 317, 328 
TTnlted  States,  in  Indian  Territory,  should  have  more  judges  and  enlarged  Jurisdiction.         140 
Supreme,  decisions  of,  on  rights  of  Delawares  and  Shawnees  in  Cherokee 

Nation 804 

district,  given  Jurisdiction  over  allotment  suits 442 

Oregon,  decides  that  sale  of  liquor  to  allottees  is  legal ..  82, 110, 280, 289 

Coonty  objects  to  paying  cost  of  trying  Indian  misdemeanor  oases 195 

Course  of  study  in  Indian  schools 349 

Cowlitz  Indians,  scattered  among  the  whites 320 

Craig,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  N.,  report  by,  on  work  of  Presbyterian  Church  South 1058 

Crandall,  O.  J.,  superintendent  school  at  Pipestone,  Minn.,  rei>ort  of 388 

Creeks,  sale  of  improvements  of  noncitizens  among 142 

statistics  concerning 570 

Cressman,  Krauth  U.,  superintendent  Leech  Lake  school,  report  of 154 

Crimes  against  Indians  on  the  increase 242 

committed  on  but  not  by  Choyennes  and  Arapaboes 238 

Indian,  reimbursement  of  counties  in  Arizona  for  cost  of  prosecuting 473 

nsuallv  result  of  liquor 312 

(See  Murders.) 

Criminals,  Indian,  number  punished,  table 568 

Cropa  damaged  by  drought 187,100,192,210,239,242,247,328.372 

damage<l  by  crickets 202 

destroyed  oy  gophers 217,219 

fair 184,204 

food 135,161,109,239,251,262,266,288,273,292,316,323,390 
ay,  Western  Shoshone  Reserve,  excellent 202 

raised  by  Indians,  table 580 

ruined  by  drought 147,178, 

193, 105, 197, 210, 210. 221, 225, 229, 236, 253. 256, 274, 281, 283, 287, 204, 302, 304 

Gross,  Jas.  F.,  missionary.  Rosebud  Reservation,  reportof 300 

Crow  Agency.  Mont.,  rei>ort  of  Capt.  J.  W.  Watson,  acting  agent 166 

Crows,  condition  and  progress  of 166 

statistics  concerning 572, 588 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brulu  Agency.  S.  Dak.,  reportof  Agent  Fred  Tr^on 274 

Winnebago  Reservation,  to  pay  damages  to  settlers  removed  from 79, 443 

Crow  Flies  High  band  of  Gros  Ventres,  removal  of,  to  Fort  Berthold  Reservation 21,83,222 

Cushattas,  statistics  concerning 580 

Cuyler,  Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  L.,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1172 
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Dancing  demoralizing  to  Santee  Sionx 192 

kept  up  among  Omahaa  and  Winnebagoes 189 

Otoea  persist  in 250 

Poncaa  have  spent  little  time  in 248 

prohibited  and  sun-dauce  structures  demolished 159 

restricted  to  twice  a  month 276 

Dance  houses,  Usages  have  four  well-patronized 243 

Daniel,  Z.  T.,  physician  Pine  Kidge  Agency,  report  of 289 

Darlington,  Okla.,  inspection  of  Indians  at,  report  on 1039 

Davenport^esse,  pension  to,  for  services  in  Oregon  Indian  wars 474 

Davidson,  H.  P.,  president  Korth  western  Military  Academy,  letter  from 1100 

Davis,  ChaJt.E.,  agent  Colorado  River  Agency,  reportof 95 

Cronby  G.,  superintendent  Pierre  school,  report  of 412 

Leslie  D.,  superintendent  Flandreau  school,  report  of 410 

Dawes,  Hon.  H.  li.,  address  by,  at  Ebbitt  Uonse  conference lOM 

Lake  Mobunk  conference 1090 

Day,  David  F.,  agent  Southern  Ute  Agency,  reportof 126 

Deaths  among  Indians,  number  of,  table 568, 676 

Decoration  Day,  observance  of  (tee  Holidays) 191 

Delawares,  righta  of,  in  Cherokee  Nation,  decision  United  States  Supreme  Court 604 

Depredation  claims,  Indian,  adjudication  of 68 

deficiency  appropriation  to  defend 424 

payment  of,  should  nut  be  made  from  tribal  funds 70 

provision  for  adjudicating,  should  not  be  extended 60 

$10,000  for  examination  and  defense  of 467 

$175,000  to  pay  Judgments  in 466 

De  Schutes,  report  on  condition  of 270 

statistics  concern ing 578, 594 

Devils  Lake  Agency,  N.  Dak.,  report  of  Agent  Ralph  Hall 216 

Dewey,  Miss  MaryE.,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1132 

^^igger  Indians  in  California,  appropriation  for 80 

Digraann,  P.  Flor..  superintendent  Holy  Rosary  school,  report  of 292 

Discipline  of  students  at  Hampton  through  court-martial  and  Indian  council 418 

Diseases  among  Indian s,  table 622 

Divorces  amons  Indians,  table 568 

Doane,  Georjze  S.,  acent  Quapaw  Agency,  report  of 134 

Dougherty,  Capt.  William  £.,  acting  agent  Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  report  of 115 

Drawingin  Indian  schools 351 

Dubbel,  Peter  J.,  superintendent  Tulalip  school,  report  of 334 

Dunning,  Rev.A.E.,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1136 

Dwire,  Isaac,  superintendent  Arapaho  school,  report  of 238 

E. 

Eaton,  Gen.  John,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1140,1151 

Ebbitt  House  conference,  proceedings  of 1052 

Education,  eflect  of,  on  the  Indian,  address  on 1114 

reduced  appropriation  for,  eifect  of 1022 

(See  also  Pupils  and  Schools.) 

Eells,  Edwin,  a^entPuyall up  Agency,  report  of 319 

Eldridge,  Mrs.  Mary  L.,  tiela  matron  among  Navajoea,  report  of 103 

Employees,  agency,  names  and  salaries  of 548 

in  In«lian  Bureau  and  salaries .'il3 

school,  friction  between 344 

Indian,  mostly  worthless 197 

names  and  salaries  of 514 

number  in  each 499 

Pine  l^idge,  to  reimburse,  for  property  burned 444 

salaries  of,  should  be  graded 357 

8l)ould  bo  Indians  when  practicable 345 

Erwin.  L.  T.,  agent  Yakima  Agency,  report  of 3'.i5 

Estndlllo,  Fnincisco,  agent  Mission-Tule  River  Agency,  report  of 118 

Exhibition  of  Indians,  authority  for,  given  by  Interior  Department 59 

Farming,  interest  of  Xava^joes  in 99 

Southern  Ute  Reservation  mainly  a  farce 129 

{See  Crops.) 

Farmers,  a<ldi tional,  neede<l 156, 202, 236, 278 

impracticable,  sent  out 161 

Rosebud  A geucy .  work  of 295 

Felmet.  M .  C,  payment  to,  from  Eastern  Cherokee  funds 474 

Fence,  F«»rt  Peck  Reserve  should  l>c  inclosed  by 183 

roils  made  and  acres  under,  table 586 

Forriij,  A.  W.,  agent  New  York  Agency,  report  of 212 

FerryboatM.  Indians  contribute  $116  for'purchaso  lumber  for 222 

F'ield,  Dr.  Henry  M.,  remarks  by.  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1144 

Field  matron.     (Sfe  Matron,  field.) 

Fishery  rights  forcibly  taken  from  Indians  by  whites 326 

\V  enatahapam,  purchase  of.  from  Yakimas 90.  326.  4f>0 

Fisk,  Mrs.  Clinton  B.,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1162 

Five  Civilized  Tribes,  appropriation  for  survey  of  lands  in 443 

children  of  noncitizens  in,  have  no  schooling 140 

commission  to 27 

{See  Cherokees,  Chicka.<«aw8,  Choctaws,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles.) 
Flandreau  Sioux.     {See  Sioux.) 

"Tlathead  Agency,  Mont.,  report  of  Agent  Joseph  T.  Carter 173 
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FUtheads,  condition  of 178 

BtatistiosconcemiDg 573,588 

Fond  du  Lao  Reservation,  timber  operations  on 283 

Foote,  Mlsa  Kate,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1172 

ForoHt  City  Asency,  S.  Dak.,  report  of  Afi|ent  Peter  Coachman 288 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont.,  report  of  m%).  J.  M.  Kelly,  actinjr  a^ent 177 

Fort  Bertbold  Agencv,  N.  Dak.,  report  of  Acting  Affent  Capk  W.  H.  Clapp 230 

Fort  Hall  Agency.  Idaho,  report  of  Capt.  J.  T.  van  OrsdiUe,  acting  agent 180 

KMerve,  contracts  to  secure  water  sapply  on,  anthorized 448 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont.,  rej^rt  of  Capt  H.  W.  Sprole,  acting  agent 183 

Fosher,  John,  agent  Shoshone  Agency,  report  of 330 

Frazier,  John  A.,  superintendent  Forest  City  school,  report  of 285 

Freedmen,  approvalof  act  of  Chickasaws  adopting  their 404 

Freeman,  Miy.H.B.,  acting  agent  Osage  Agency,  report  of. 241 

French,  George,  payment  to,  from  Eastern  Cherokee  funds 474 

Friends,  Associated  Committee  of,  report  on  work  of 1050 

Orthodox,  report  on  work  of 1055 

remarks  on  work  of,  by  Mrs.  Myra  Frj'e 1103 

Yearly  Meeting,  report  of 1055 

Frlssell,  H.  B.,  superintendent  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  report  of 414 

Frye,  Mrs.Myra,  remarks  by,  on  work  of  Friends 1103 

Fnnds,  trust,  Indian,  transactions  in 475 

Shawnee,  transfer  of,  to  credit  Cherokee  Nation 441 

GS-. 

Gaither,  Beal,  agent  Siletz  Agency,  report  of 200 

MoUie  V .,  snperiniendent  Umatilla  school,  report  of 209 

Game,  destruction  of.  by  Indians 07 

Games,  atbietic.  at  Carlisle  school 400 

character  and  importance  of 353 

Garrett,  John  B.,  remarKs  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conferrnce 1135 

Philip  C,  resolutions  introduced  by.  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1170 

Gates,  Hon.  Merrill  £.,  address  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1088, 1140 

O.  H.,  superintendent  Fort  Stevenson  school,  report  of 308 

Georgetown  Inoians,  report  on  condition  of 320 

statistics  concerning 582, 590 

Gilfillan,  J.  A.,  missionary  to  the  Chippewas,  letter  from 1119, 1120 

Goodman,  C.  W.,  superintendent  Keams  Canyon  school,  r(;iM>rt  of 307 

Good.  Kev.  H.  H.,  missionary  among  Indians  under  Quapaw  Agency,  report  of 130 

Goran,  D.  C,  agent  Tulalip  Agency,  Wash 823 

Graham.  R.  8.,  Buperinten<lent"S'K6komish  school,  report  of 322 

Grand  Ronde  Agency,  Oreg.,  report  of  Agent  John  F.  T.  B.  Bren tano 250 

Indians,  statistics  concerning 578 

Graves,  Walter  H.,  report  of,  on  irrigation  Crow  Reserve 171 

Green  Bay  Agency,  wis.,  report  of  Agent  Thomas  H.  Savage 327 

Gros  Ventres,  report  on  condition  of 177, 180, 220 

removal  of  Crow  Flien  High's  band  of,  to  Fof t  Berthold  Reservation 21, 83, 222 

statistics  concerning 572,570,500,502 

H. 

Hailmann,  Dr.  W.N.,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  address  bv 1005 

remarks  hy : 1095 

report  of 340 

Hale,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.,  oommunication  from 1118 

Hall,  Mrs.  Caroline  H.,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1077 

Harwood,  superintendent  FhoMiix  school,  report  of 371 

Ralph.  Indian  agent  Devils  Lake  Agency,  report  of 210 

Hamilton,  J.  Taylor,  report  by,  on  work  of  Moravian  Mission  Board 1050 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  report  of  Supt.  H.  B.  Frissoll 414 

report  on  work  of 1080 

Hanks,  Henry,  superintendent  Tonasket  school,  report  of 315 

Harding,  Rev.  John  W.,  remarks  by,  on  Ainu  of  Japan 1169 

Hargrove,  William  L.,  agent  Western  Shoshone  Agency,  report  of 202 

Harris.  De  Witt  S.,  superintendent  Absentee  Shawnee  school,  report  of 257 

Hart,  J.  C,  su)>erintendentFort  Bennett  schoc)!,  report  concerning 287 

Health  of  day-school  better  than  boarding-school  pupils 290 

mixed  bloods  better  than  full  bloods 291 

(Sfe  Physicians.) 

Heard.  John  T.,  payment  for  services  rendered  •'  Old  Settler "  Cherokces 474 

Hertzog,  S.  L.,  superintendent  Sinemasho  school,  report  of 273 

Hill,  Israel,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1139 

Hodson,  R.  W.,  report  by,  of  Friends'  missionary  workamonglndians  under  Quapaw  Agency.  140 

Hogue,  Thomas  L..Auper{utendent  San  Carlos  school,  report  of 113 

Hohs,  report  on  condition  of 318 

statistics  concerning 580, 596 

Holiday  and  exhibition  exercises  in  schools 229, 253, 261, 264, 384, 387 

Homesteads,  most  of  Chehalis  Indians  have 319 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  Cal.,  report  of  Capt.  W.  E.  Dougherty,  acting  agent 175 

Reserve,  Cal.,  appropriation  for  wagon  road  across 442 

Hoopas,  condition  of 115 

statist ics  concerning 508, 586 

Hospital,  Crow  Cret'k.  has  done  excellent  work 277, 280 

ditficult  to  got  Indians  into 290 

Menomonee  excellently  managed 328 

urgent net'd  of : 102,130,135,164.224,253,306 

Houses  built  and  occupied  by  Indians,  number,  table 508 
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Houses,  YanktoB  Sioux  used  lOOnew Mi 

Howaril,  Qen.O.O.,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Hohonk  conference lUl 

HnaUpaU,  school  and  mission  work  amoni; SSS 

statistics  ooncemin^ S68 

Hamptvlips,  statistics  concerning 682,606 

Hume,  S.  M.,  superintendent  White  Barth  school,  rooort  of 1S3 

Hunt  I*ydiaL.,saperintendentSilets  school,  report  of 3t7 

Horr,  William,  missionary  amoBf  Sao  and  VoK,  report  of ^ 258 

Hydrophobia,  death  of  Cheyenne  boy  from 240 

I. 

Indian  Affairs,  Commissioner  of,  address  by,  at  Ebbitt  Hoose  oonferenee 107S 

Bureau,  names  and  salaries  of  employeeein 611 

Commissioners,  Board  of.    (8m  Boara  of  Indian  Commissioners.) 

service,  list  of  officers,  eto^of,  with  nost-office  addreeses 1177 

Xeiritory,  addrees  on,  by  Hon.  H.  L.  Dawes 1009 

oommlssion  to  oorrect  eril  in  government  of,  appointed 1019 

condition  of 1018 

educational  work  in,  report  on 1082 

reports  of  Board  of  Inaian  Commissioners  on,  eited 1019 

Indians.    (8tt  under  tribal  names.) 

Industrial  teachers  shouldbe  thoroughly  trained  for  their  work 347,382 

training  school  at  Albuqiicrrque,  N.  Hex.,  report  on 1086 

should  be  more  edufAtive 346 

work,  compact  organisation  of 346 

Immorality  prevalent  among  Southern  Utes 127 

New  York  Indians .* 216 

Institutes,  reporton 1024 

summer,  in  Indian-school  service 9,123,261,321,360,364,402 

Instructors  in  domeetic  economy  needed  in  each  farming  district 296 

Interest  collected  on  Indian  funds 475 

Intruders,  eviction  of,  by  military  from  Choctaw  Nation 143 

in  Cherokee  Kation,  appraisal  of  improvements  of 444 

Indian  Territory 71 

removal  of,  from  I^ve  Civilised  Tribes  must  precede  allotments 142 

{Sm  Trespass.) 

Intemperance,  Fort  Berthold  Indians  fk'ee  from 222 

increased  by  decision  of  Judge  Bellinger  that  sale  of  liquor  to  allottees  is  legal.  82, 280 

on  '^tiswin"  prevalent  among  Mescalero  Ai>aohes 206 

produced  by  drinks  sold  undername  of  cider • 216 

resolutions  relative  to 1(^1086 

{See  Liquor.) 

Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  address  by,  on  educational  topics 1071 

views  of,  concerning  Indian  service,  cited 1024 

Iowa  Reservation,  relief  of  settlerson 428 

lowas,  report  on  condition  of 255 

sUtistics  conceminff 572,578,588,694 

Irrigating  canals.  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  authority  to  contract  for 24,443 

Company,  Colorado,  must  begin  construction  of  canal  through  Yuma  Reserve 464 

ditch  across  Umatilla  Reserve,  extension  tune  for  completing 25,428 

built  solely  by  Indian  labor 272 

furnished  Shoshone  Agency  and  school 837 

hard  work  on,  by  Indians 337 

needed  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency 289 

machinery,  appi-opriation  for  construction  and  purchase  of 443 

ditches,  survey  for,  needed  on  Fort  Belknap  Reserve 179 

Irrigation,  Blackfeet  Reservation,  system  of,  commenced 21,160,182,185 

Company,  Columbia,  right  of  way  for,  across  Yakima  Reservation 434 

Crow  Reserve,  needed  tor  Montana  Indnstxial  school 170 

progress  of 167,188,171 

Flathead. Reserve,  good  resultsfrom,  moreditches  needed 174 

Fort  Peck  Reservation 24,183 

Grand  Junction  school,  nearly  settled 378 

Holy  Rosary  school  haiigood 202 

Mission  Indians  need  development  of 121 

Navajo  Reservation 24.100 

plant,  Pyramid  Lake,  needs  overhauling 200 

progress  of,  on  Indian  reservationn 24 

pumps,  Colorado  River  A gency,  crops  lost  o wine  to  inadequacy  of 96, 07 

Isabella  Reservation,  Mich.,  annulment  of  tax  salcn  of  lauds  on 84 

Issued  property,  difficult  to  prevent  Indians  frcmi  disposing  of 103 

J, 

Jackson,  Benjamin  F.,  superintendent  Fort  Apaohe  school,  report  of 114 

Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon,  adtireNS  by,  on  educational  work  in  Alaska 1060 

Jacobson,  Axel,  superinteiulent  Wittenberg  school,  report  of 410 

J  ames,  Darwin  R.,  Indian  commissioner,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1141, 1155 

report  by.  on— 

Albuquerque  industrial  training  school 1036 

Arapaho  school 1041 

Arapahocs lu30 

•    Clieyenne  school 1042 

CbcvennoH 1030 

Chilooco  Hchool 1042 

ComiuicUes 1038 
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James,  Darwin  B^  Indian  oommissioner,  report  by,  on—  Page* 

Kiowaa 1038 

Hennonito  school 1042^ 

NaviOoa 1034 

Bamona  school  at  Santa  Fe,  N.Mex 1037 

Soger's  colony 1040 

Znfil  Pneblos 1032 

Janney,  Joseph  J.,  report  of  Friends' Yearly  Meeting  by 105S 

Jicarili*  Apaches,    (iwe  Apaches.) 

Reserve,  trespassing  stock  and  demoraliaing  settlers  on 211 

John  Day  Indians,  report  on  condition  of 270 

statistics  concerning 578, 5M 

Jones,  ThomasM.,  superintendent  Santa  Fe  school,  report  of 392 

Jnts,  John,  superintendent  St.  Francis  school,  report  of 299 

K. 

Kalisi>els,  removal  of,  to  Flathead  Beserve,  agreement  with,  should  be  ratified 17S 

Xaweahs,  statistics  concerning 570 

Kaws,  report  on  condition  of 241 

statistics  concerning 570,592 

Xjeechies.  statistics  concerning 570,502 

Xeenan,  J.  C,  report  on  Kaw  school 240 


Keller,  Anton  M.,  agent  Sisseton  Agency,  report  of 30O 

Kelly,  Ma).  J.  M.,  acting  agent  Fort  Belknap  Agency,  report  of 177 

Kendal,  lienry  A.,  teacher  Uoopa  Valley  school,  reportof 118 


Kermott,  C.  H.,  physician,  Devils  Lake  agency,  report  of 

Ketcluun,  Rev.  W  H.,  missionary  among  Indians  under  Quapaw  Agency,  report  of. 
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Kiokapoos,  Mexican,  report  on  condition  of 255 

opposition  of  some  to  allotments 21 

statistics  concerning 572,578,588,594 

Kid,nothinK  authentic  heard  from 112 

Kidd,  Col.  K.  M . ,  address  by,  on  educational  work  in  Indian  Territory 1062 

Kindergartens  being  introduced 852 

King,  George  W.,  superintendent  Western  Shoshone  school,  report  of 204 

Dr.  James  M.,  address  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1157 

Kiowaa,  inspection  of,  report  on 1038,1050 

statistics  conceruin  g 578, 502 

Klamath  Agency,  Oreg.,  report  of  Agent  D.W.Mattbews 262 

Klamatha,  totelOgent  and  industrious *....         117 

rei>orton  condition  of 282 

statistics  concerning 568, 578, 586, 5iM 

Klicki tats,  statistics  concemiu g 582 

Kootenais,  condit  ion  of 173 

near  Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho,  allotments  to 85 

uonreservation,  settlement  oi'  status  of 8S 

statistics  concerning 572,588 

Lake  Mohonk  conference,  list  of  members  of 1174 

platform  luloptedat 1170 

proceedings  of 1088 

Lakes,  statistics  concerning 580,590 

Lam  be,  Eliza,  field  matron  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Koserve,  report  of 240 

Lands,  allotment  in  severalty  of,  remarks  on 1156 

report  on 1020 

allotted  to  Indians.    {See  Allotted  lands.) 

Indian  trust,  transactions  iu 478 

set  ai>art  to  missionary  societies,  table 38 

Langford  claim,  Nez  rerc6  Repervo,  settlement  of 458, 460 

Lancford,  William  G..  report  by.  on  work  of  Presbyterian  Church 1059 

La  Fointe  Agency,  Wis.,  report  of  Lieut.  W.  A .  Mercer,  acting  agent 331 

Law  for  the  Indian,  address  by  Dr.  Austin  Abbott  on 1137 

Leases,  farmiug,  for  only  three  years  too  short  to  be  profitable 136 

Lizing,  Shoshone  lieserve 837 
egal  and  informal,  on  Siletz  Reserve 268 

deprive  Winnebagoes  of  needed  lands 187,188 

of  Omaha  lands 189 

ninety-nine-year,  on  Allegany  Reservation 212 

of  Ponca  pastures  for  grazing 247 

Tonkawa  allotments 253 

Leasing  allotments,  advantages  of 234 

amended  rules  for 421 

Indian  lands,  change  iu  law  concerning 82, 442 

of  sections  in  Oklahoma  reserved  for  school  lands 429 

Legislation,  Indian,  passed  by  second  session,  Fiftv-third  Congress 424 

Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho,  rei>ort  of  Agt^nt  George  H.  Monk IW 

Lemmon,  Theo.  G.,  suiKtrintendent  Grand  Junction  school,  report  of 377 

Lessees,  delinquent,  Osage  Reservation,  list  of 241 

Lesser,  W.  R.,  agent  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Iowa,  report  of 146 

Library.     (See  Reading  matter.) 

Lighting,  electric,  wanted  at  EaHtcm  Cherokee  school 886 

Liquor,  decittion  of  United  States  court  that  sale  of,  to  an  allottee  is  not  illegal 62, 110, 260, 269 

drinking  ])revalent  among  Mission  Indians 118 

increased  nalcs  of,  to  allottees  owing  to  legal  decision 110,269 

Indians  obtain,  freely 152,175,189,193,195,257,301,310,826 

legality  of  sale  of,  to  Indian  allottees,  contrary  opinions 02.63 
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Liquor,  many  Winnebagoe^  drink - 199 

none  to  be  sold  on  lands  allotte<l  to  or  ceded  by  Nez  Percys 459 

Yankton  Sioux  lands 448,450 

police  chiefly  emjiloyed  In  preveni  in ji:  nale  of,  to  Indians 334 

gale  of,  anioW  Navi^'oes  and  Utes,  etl'orts  to  suppress 01,128 

intoxicating  Choctaw  beer,  should  be  suppressed 143 

to  Indians,  convictions  for 134,219,313,326,329,897 

decision  concemin g 1021 

penalties  for,  too  light 189,243 

to  mixed  blouds  declared  by  United  States  district  court  not  liable  to  penalty..  220 

sellers,  difficulty  in  arrest  and  couvictiuu  of 123, 211, 215, 324, 397 

u  uinbiT  prosecuted,  table 568 

soiling  almost  abolinhed 168 

traffic  with  Blackfoet  Indians  broken  up 157 

{iSee  Intemperance.) 

Little  Lake  Indians,  condition  of 124 

statist ic8  concern! ng 568, 586 

Looust,  William,  payment  to.  from  EaHtem  Chorokeo  funds 474 

Logging,  and  manufacturing  lumber,  system  of,  on  Lao  du  Flambeau  and  Bad  Kiver  reserves.  56, 57. 334 

bv  Indians,  Menomonee  Reservation 47,328 

{JSee  Timber.) 

Lower  Brul6  Agency  buildings,  to  pay  J.  Kenneth  White  for  plans  of. 443 

Sionx.    (See  Sioux.) 

Lumber  sawed  by  Indiann,  table  588 

Lummi  Indians,  report  on  condition  of 323 

statistics  concemin g 582, 596 

Lyon,  William  H.,  chairman  of  purchasing  committee,  report  of 1026 

McConville,  Ed.,  superintendent  Fort  Lapwai  school,  report  of 379 

McCo wan,  S.  M.,  sujierintendent  Fort  Mojave  school,  report  of 365 

McIntvre,H.L.,  report  of.  on  irrigation,  Blackfeet  Ue*erve 165 

McKoin.  John  J.,  superintendent  Qnapaw  school,  report  of 137 

McLaughlin,  James  M..  agent  Standing  Rock  Agency,  report  of 224 

M^jor  James,  inspector  or  agencies,  address  by 1071 

Madison  Lidians,  report  on  condition  of 323 

statintics  concerning 582,  o06 

Magill,  Dr.  Edward,  rcmarkiji  by,  at  Lake  Mohouk  conference 1165 

Makahs,  sealing  industry  among 316 

statistics  concerning 580,596 

Mandans,  peculiarities  of 221 

statistics  concerning 576.  592 

Mannnr,  Hon.  C.  H.,  addn^ss  or.  at  Ebbltt  House  confei-enco 1078 

Marden,  Dr.  A.  E.,  physician  Pima  Agency,  report  of 107 

Maricopas,  condition  of lO-j 

Marriage,  little  n»gani  for.  anions;  Mesralero  Apaches 206 

Marriages  between  Indian  women  and  United  States  citizens  prior  to  Au;i;u»t  8, 1888.  right  a  of 

olt'sjiriiij; 65 

formal,  number  <>f,  am<»ni:  Indians,  table 568 

plurul,  forbidden  and  prevented 169 

Matron,  ticld,  Lower  IJrule  Sioux  need 282 

needed  auiong  ^^ac  and  Fox  in  Iowa 146 

Matrons,  Held,  larger  appropriations  for,  recommended ]<'25 

reports  ot 102.  240. 2.'>7 

valuable  work  of,  larger  appropriation  needed 18, 118,  2^J7,  2;'»6 

wivc^  of  additional  fanners  should  be 278 

school,  importance  of  position 348 

Marshals,  deputy  Lnited  States,  Osage  country  overrun  with,  to  no  purpose 243 

Martin.  George  S.,  physician  Hlackleet  Agency,  report  of 164 

Matthews,  D.  W.,  airent  Grand  Konde  Agency,  Or^g.,  report  of 262 

M«;ad,  Eugene.  su]ierinteudent  school  at  Carson,  New,  report  of 389 

Medical  statistics,  tJible 622 

Medicine  Crazy,  remarks  by.  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1157 

Medicines  furnished  generally  good 290 

iufHrior 282 

Mennonite  school,  report  on 1042 

Menomonees,  logging  operations  by 47,  328 

report  on  contiltion  of 327 

statistics  concerning 582,598 

Mercer,  Lieut.  W.,  acting  agent  La  Pointe  Agency,  rej)ort  of 3.31 

Merritt,  C.  A.,  superintendent  Xavjvjo  school,  report  of lul 

Mescalero  Agency.  N.  Mex.,  report  Capt.  Levi  F.  Burnett,  acting  agent 205 

Mcserve,  Charles  F.,  ren«arks  bv,  at  Lake  Mobonk  conference 1152 

IMessiah  craze,  Indians  of  Puyallup  Agency  have  "shaking  religion"  resembling 320.  32ri 

Miamis,  report  concerning. .'. 134 

stJitistics  couccruinir 570.  582.  5^8 

Military  evict  intruders  (miners)  from  Cboctaw  N:ition 74, 143 

Mill,  saw,  Kastem  Cherokces  need 308 

for  Yainax  sdnxd  fills  a  long-felt  want 265 

to  be  provided  Nez  iN^rces 4.')8 

Mille  Lac  Reservation,  homestead  tilings  «m.  confirmed 472 

Miuend  lands,  lilack  tVet  Reserve,  sbould  be  segregatctfl  160 

Fort  Belknap  Reserve.  Indians  unwilling  to  surrender;  need  adjoining  timber.  181 

Mining  claims,  whites  marking  dandestinelv.  on  Fort  Belknap  Reserve 182 

Mission  Indians,  number  and  condition  of. .'. 118, 123 

progress  of  allotment  work  among ^ 
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Mission  Indians,  statistics  concerning 568,588 

visitof  inspection  to,  report  of 1027 

schools,  conference  with  representatives  of 1018 

expenditures  for 1...       1061 

worlcof. 1023 

Tule  Kiver  Agency,  Cal.,  report  of  Agent  Francisco  Estudillo 118 

Missionaries  among  Indians,  table 569 

reports  of 101, 107, 18»,  140, 258, 292, 300, 306, 307, 322 

Missionary,  Navajo  Reserv'at1on,yalQabIe  iniinence  of 100 

societies,  f ands  allowed  for  contract  schools  oondncted  by 18 

Indian  lands  set  apart  for  use  of 38. 479 

list  of  secretaries  of,  with  post-office  addresses 1177 

work  among  Indians 105,112,125.127.136,147.152,159,176.188, 

194. 214. 219, 222, 227, 247, 256, 263, 266, 272, 277, 279, 284,  296, 302, 305, 313, 366, 368,  r>69 

none  among  Mojaves 360 

(See  Religious. ) 

Mitchell,  P.  ^^'.,  payment  to,  from  Eastern  Cherokee  funds 474 

Modocs,  report  on  condition  of 134. 262 

statistics  concerning 570,578,588.594 

Mohonk  platform,  text  of 1 170 

Mojaves,  condition  of 96 

interest  of,  in  school  and  allotments 365, 366 

statintics  concerning 668, 586 

Monk,  George  H.,  agent  Lemhi  Agency,  report  of 132 

Mohroe,  Hon.  Elbert  B.,  Indian  commissioner,  minute  adopted  on  death  of 1017 

resolutions  and  remarks  on  death  of 1086 

Montana  industrial  school,  work  of,  rei>ort  on 1059 

Montgomery,  W.  J.  A.,  superintendent  Santee  school,  report  of 195 

Moore,  Ely,  settlement  of  claim  of,  for  services 478 

Moose  Dn  ng,  lease  of  land  of 34 

Moqnis  Pueblos,  report  on  condition  of 100, 368 

Keservation,  discontinuance  of  allotment  work  on 20 

Morals,  Crow  tribe,  unusually  low 169 

Moravian  Mission  Board,  work  of,  report  on 1056 

Morgan,  Hon.  T.  J.,  report  by ,  on  work  of  Amertcan  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society 1053 

Morris,  A.  Judson,  physician  Kosebnd  Agency,  report  of 299 

Morse,  Prof.  A.  D.,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1168 

Dr.  Lemuel,  remarks  by.  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1150 

Moss,  William  M.,  school  sni)ervisor,  report  of  Albuquerque  school  by 391 

Muekleshoots,  statistics  concerning 582,596 

Mugford,  Percy  H.,  superintendent  St.  Mary's  school,  report  of 299 

Monsee,  statistics  concerning 572. 582, 588, 596 

(iS^e  Stockbridge  and  Munsee.) 

Mnnson,  TV.  B..  claim  of,  against  Chickasaws 444 

Murders  by  and  of  Indians,  table .569 

diie  to  whisky 312,327 

of  Cheyennes  by  white  men 237 

(AVe  Crimes.) 

Musk  ogees,  s  tat  istics  concerning 680 

Myer,  Capt.  Albert  L.,  acting  agent  San  Carlos  Agency,  report  of Ill 

Navi^o  Agency,  Ariz.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Lient.  E.  H.  Plummcr 90 

blankets  should  be  purchased  ^r  the  use  of  schools 100 

Navi^oes  gro wi n g  poorer 90 

inspection  of,  report  on 1034 

new  enthusiasm  of.  for  schools 6,90,101 

reports  of  chiefs  of,  on  visit  to  World's  Fair 1044 

statistics  concerning 568, 586 

visitof,  to  World's  Fair 5,100 

Nardin,  Eugene  C..  superintendent  Warm  Springs  school,  report  of 278 

Neah  Bay  Agency,  Wash.,  reiwrt  of  Agent  W.  L.  Powell .116 

>k^elhs,  George  \V.,  superintendent  Lower  Brul6  school,  report  of 282 

»lson,  Dr.  T.  A.,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1161 

Kespelims,  report  on  condition  of 314 

statistics  concerning 580. 596 

Nevada  Agency,  Nov.,  report  of  Agent  I.  Q.  Wootten 199 

New  York  Agency,  N.  Y.,  report  of  Agent  A.  W.  Ferrln 212 

Indians,  condition  of,  land  titles,  etc.,  to  be  investigated 80, 215. 441 
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renort  of 406 
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Proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for  supplies  and  transportation  for  Indian  service. .         677 
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in  Iowa,  condition  and  customs  of 146 

of  Missouri,  allotment  of  lauds  and  sale  of  surplus 440 

statistics  concerning 670,572,578,568,592 

Sanborn,  8.  C,  superintendent  Tomah  school,  report  of 412 

San  Carlos  Agency,  Aris.,  report  of  Capt.  Albert  L.  Myer,  acting  agent Ill 

Sanitar\'-    i^^^  Health  and  Physician.) 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  Ramona  sctiool  at,  report  on 1037 

Santee  Agenc}*,  Nebr.,  report  of  Agent  Joseph  Clements 192 

SanPuelia,  n>])ort  on  conuition  of 314 

statistics  concerning 580,596 

Sftvage,  Thomaa  H.,  agent  Green  Bay  Agency,  report  of 327 
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^ool  and  schools— 

appronrintlons.    (See  Appropriations,  school.)  Page, 

attenaance,  (*on)p\tlaory.    (See  Compulsory.) 

increase  in 3,4 

attendance,  tables  showing 4, 6,  U.  199, 1022 

boarding,  Al)8cnt«>e  Shawnee,  report  Superintendent  Harris 257 

lihickfeet,  report  concerning 158, 161 

Chebolis.  has  best  attendance  ever  secured 320 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency,  reports  on 2.J3„239, 402 

Cheyennes  and  Ariipahoos  need  two  additional 237 

Colorado  Hi ver.  report  of  Supt.  George  S.  Thomson 98 

Crow,  report  of  Supt.  H.  D.  Arkwrignt 169 

Crow  (.'reek,  rather  demoralized ' 277 

Eastern  Cherokee.  North  Candina,  industrial  work  in ^593 

Fort'Ht  City  Airencv,  needs  artesian  well 283.-86 

Port  Belknap,  badly  located  but  well  managed 180 

report  of  Supt.  L.  M.  Complou 182 

Fort  Bennett,  dij*continued 284 

report  concerning 286 

Fort  Hall,  larger  average  attenclanco  than  ever  before 131 

Fort  Lapwai,  excellently  managed 134 

Fort  Veck,  opened  in  vacated  military  post 184,186 

Fort  Totteu.X.  Pak.,  good  induHtrial  work  in 400 

Government,  locution  and  cajmeity  of 11 

Grand  Konde,  excellently  managed 261 

HoopaYallev,  well  attended 116,118 

Jicarilla  Apaches  desire 210 

Kaw,  good  work  of 242.246 

Klamath,  not  as  prosperous  as  formerly 2iK{,  264 

Lemhi,  has  retrular  attendance * 1.'52, 133 

Lower  Bml6.  has  had  a  successful  year 279, 281 

Menomonee.  fine  attendance  at 328, 329 

Mescalero,  ^ood  progress  made 206, 209 

Mexican  Kiekapoos  should  have 258 

Nava^jo,  report  of  Supt.  C.  A.  Merrilt 101 

Neah  Bay,  burned 317,318 

Ogalalla,  burned 288 

Omaha,  excellently  conducted 189, 190 

Oneida,  in.jnred  by  frequent  change  of  teachers  and  overcrowding 329,  330 

Osage,  good  work  of 242,246 

Otoe,  has  high  average  attendance 252 

Ouray,  remarkably  succe^.sf ul 309, 310  ^ 

•  Pawnee,  fairly  prbs{>erou8 250 

Pima,  overcrowded 105,106 

Ponca.  improvement  in 248 

Puyallup,  report  of  Sunt.  E.  L.  Chalcraft 321 

Pyramid  Lake,  needs  audition 201 

luapaw,  almost  brought  to  perfection 138,137 

{oinaielt,  growing  confidence  in,  among  Indians 820 

unususdly  well  managed 323 

reservation,  should  DO  limited  in  its  course  of  work 342 

Boselmd  Agency  should  have 298 

Bound  Valley,  excellently  conducted 125, 126 

Sac  and  Fox,*  small  enrollment 256 

San  Carlos,  has  a  prosperous  year 112, 118 

Santee,  wretched  condition  o^,  some  improvement  made 194,105 

Seger  colony,  Okla.,  fillexl  to  its  capacity 402 

Seneca,  etc.,  has  fine  prospect  with  new  buildings 136 

wretehedly  mismanaged 138 

Shoshone,  not  sntisfactory 337, 339 

should  be  substituted  for  dav  schools  in  La  Poiuto  Agency 333 

Siletz,  fairly  satiafactory.-..* 266,267 

Simnasho,  badly  located  but  well  conducted 272,273 

Sisseton,  well  equipped  and  attended 301 

S'Kokomish,  increased  attendance  at 321 

Standing  Kock  Reserve,  three  well  conducted 220.228,230 

Tonasket,  groat  improvement  in 313. 815 

Tongue  River  Agency,  Indians  ask  for 187 

Uintah,  overcrowded 308,311 

rmatilla,  reformation  in 2G8.269 

"Warm  Springs,  badly  managed 272, 273 

Western  ShoHhone,  has  had  a  good  year 203, 204 

White  Earth  Agency,  filled  to  their  capacity 151, 153. 154, 155 

White  Mountain  Apache,  just  starte<l 113, 114 

Winnelmgo,  report  of  Supt.  E.  B.  Atkinson 187,191 

Yainax.  one  of  the  be«t  in  the  country 263,265 

Yakima,  largest  attendance  ever  known 32T 

Yankton,  unusually  well  attended 304,305 

bnildirgs.    (See  Buildings,  school.) 

committees  among  Indians 10,403 

contributions  of  religious  societies  for.  table 568 

contract,  amounts  set  apart  for,  reduction  of 18 

Blaekfeet  Reserve,  new  stone  building  for 158 

CtPurd'Al^ne,  pupils  have  made  good  progress 313 

Colville.  building  ample,  fine  farm,  etc 318 

Congrej*8  HUggesi«  propriety  of  discontinuing 18 

Crow  Creek,  has  done  satisfactory  work 277 

Flathead  Reserve,  excellently  eqiiipped  and  managed 176 

Fort  Belknap  Reserve,  excellently  located  and  conducted 180 
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School,  oontnet,  Grace  Mission,  an  excellent  home  school S77 

GreeuTille,  Cal.,  report  of  Supi.  B.  K.  Ament 871 

Hampton,  report  of  saperlntendent 414 

Holy  Rosarv,  Pine  Ridge,  overcrowded  in  dormitories 289. 292 

KateDrexei,  doing  eood  work 268 

La  Pointe  Agency,  two  boardin  g,  four  day,  efficiently  managed 833 

location,  attendance,  and  cost  to  Qovemment,  table 511 

Menomonee,  papilsmaking  progressin 328 

Montana  Indastrial,  Crow  Agency,  report  of  Supt.  A.  A.  Spencer 170 

North  Yakima,  in  first-class  order 327 

Osage  Reserve,  have  more  pupils  than  contract  calls  for 242 

provision  of  law  concerning 1023 

Pueblos  have  nine 209 

Sacred  Heart  has  model  farm,  vineyard,  etc 255 

St.  Francis,  Rosebud,  enlarged  accommodations  of 297,299 

St.  Stephen's,  Shoshone  RcMTve.  has  efficient  teachers 337 

St.Xavier,  Crow  Reserve,  report  of  Supt.  F.  Andreis 171 

Tncson,  excellently  managed. 106 

Talalip,  overcrowded 324 

Tnrtle  Moantain  always  full 219 

Wittenberg,  Wis.,  report  of  SQpt.Axel  Jacobson 419 

-cost  of,  table 499 

conneof  study  for 349 

•day,  courseof  studyfor 849 

Eastern  Cfaerokee,  supported  by  interest  money  of  Indians 397 

excellent  Influence  of,  should  be  fostered 208, 341 

Forest  City  Agency,  efficient  work  in 284 

Fort  Berthold  Reserve,  about  to  be  established 222 

Government,  location  and  capacity  of 13 

health  of  children  in,  better  than  in  boarrliugsrhools 290 

La  Pointe  Agency,  irregularly  attended,  boarding  schools  should  be  substituted . .  333 

Lumml,  opposition  of  pareu  ts  to 324 

Mission  Agency,  attendance  at 122 

Moqnis,  two  new,  established 101 

New  York  Indian,  supported  by  State 213 

Oneida,  well  attended 329 

Oreiba  and  Polacca,  for  Moquis,  have  excellent  attendance 389 

Pine  Ridge  Agency  has  twenty-five 288 

Ponca,  should  be  started  again 195 

Pneblo,  improved  attendance  at 209 

Pueblo  of  San  Felipe  desires  and  will  give  land  for 210 

Rosebod  Agency,  in  each  available  camp 297 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Iowa,  progress  in,  building  needed 147, 148 

San  Xavier,  increased  atlenaance 105, 108 

settlements,  Shoshone  Reservation,  should  have 337 

should  be  established  among  Indians  of  CoIvlUe  Agency 313 

Spokani>s  under  Chief  Lot  should  have 313 

Standing  Rock  Reserve,  four  well  attended,  one  discontinued 227 

Stockbndge,  maintained  by  tribe , 829 

Turtle  Mountain,  Chippewa,  attendance  irregular 210 

Walker  River,  afailure 201 

^drawingin 357 

employees.    {Su  Employees.) 

how  supported,  table 499 

industrial  and  training,  list  of  superintendents  of,  with  addresses 1180 

industrial  tralDingin,  should  be  more  educative 348 

inspection  of 1018 

lighting  defective 858,372,383 

location  of,  table 490 

mess,  disad  van tages  of 344 

mission,  conference  with  secretaries  of  societies  conducting 1018, 1052 

expenditures  for 1051 

Menoonitu,  attendance  at 238 

organized  among  Hualapais 886 

Pelican  Lake,  worthy  special  commendation 333 

Pueblos  have  several 210 

Santee  Normal  Training,  one  of  the  best 104.108 

Shoshone  Reserve, wellconducted 337 

Springfield,  S.  Dak.,  crediUble  work  done 194,108 

St.  Elisabeth's,  very  successful 227 

St.  John's,  Forest  Citv  Agency,  one  of  the  best 284 

St.  Mary's,  Rosebud  Reserve,  ouildings  admirably  constructed 297. 208 

St.  Paut's,  Yankton,  has  had  an  unusually  successful  year 304 

Tnnesassa,  supported  by  Friends  for  New  York  Indians 214 

work  of 1023 

new,  needed 8,0 

established  during  year 7 

none  for  children  of  noucitizens  in  Five  Civilised  Tribes 140 

nonreservation,  reports  of  superintendents : 

Albuouerque,  N.  Mex 801 

CarUele,  Pa 406 

Carson,  Nev 380 

Chilocco,  Okla 4fll 

Fort  Lewis,  Colo 374 

FortLapwai,  Idaho 879 

FortMoJave,  Ariz 865 

FortShaw.Mont •' 888 
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Fort  SteTeDSon,  N.  Dftk 808 

Flandream  8.  Dak 410 

Fort  YoinA,  Cal » 866 

Grand  Jnnotion,  Colo 876 

HMkell  IiiBtitnte,  Lawrence,  Kans 880 

Keams  Canyon 867 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mioh 888 

PtaoBnix,  Aria 860 

Perrls,  Cal 872 

Pipeetone,  Minn 886 

Pierre,  8.  Dak 412 

Santa  Fe,K.  Mex 802 

Tomah,  WlB 412 

nonreservation,  shonld  have  only  papila  who  have  completed  reservation  school  coarse.         848 

normal  departments  in 845- 

overcrowding  of  papils  in 6,101,105,158,154.156,162,230,262,266,288,808,824,327.881,855 

Phoenix,  should  be  enlarged 106 

public,  fewMiohisan  Indians  attend 88& 

in  which  fiidians  are  taught  nnder  contract 18 

should  be  substituted  for  Indian  schools  as  speedily  as  possible 841, 848 

report  on 1021^ 

religions  training  in.    (Ses  Beligions.) 

sections,  reservation  of  land  in  Oklahoma  for 420 

small,  better  than  large 275 

social  training  in 852 

summer,  Indian.    (8es  Institutes.) 
superintendent.    (See  Superintendent.) 

supervisors,  list  of. 608 

teachersof,  and  teacher's  institutes «. 1024 

text-books  for ^ 860 

Thomas  Orphan  Asylum,  supported  by  l^ew  York  State 214 

(See  EducatioD,  Pupils,  and  Eetumed  students.) 

Sealing  by  Makahs  affected  Reriously  by  Bering  Sea  treaty 816 

Secretary  of  the  Interior.    (See  Interior,  Secretary  of  the.) 

Seger,  John  H.,  superintendentof  industrial  training  school,  letter  from 1158 

reportof 402 

Soger's  colony,  inspection  of,  reporton 1040 

Seminoles  in  Florida,  location  and  oondition  of 188,378 

RtatisticH  concerning 670,586 

Beoecas  in  New  York,  controversy  over  lands  of 1025 

report  on  condition  of ^ 184,212 

statistics  concerning 570,574,588,500,502 

Sewerage  furnished  Tulalip  school 825 

good  system  of,  provided 192,387,411,412 

system  of,  defective  or  wanting 107,107.220,268,280,280,389,801,802 

Settlers,  bona  fide,  on  Jicarilla  Reserve  nave  best  lands  and  demoralise  Indians 211 

on  Crow  Creek  and  Winnebago  Reservation,  appropriation  to  pay  claims  of 79, 448 

Shaking  religion  among  S'Kokomish  Indians 828 

Shawnees,  ADsentee,  may  sell  allotted  lands  in  exoess  of  80  acres 440 

report  on  condition  of 255 

Sastem,  per  capita  payment  to 441 

report  concerning. 182,184 

election  of  chiefs  by,  annulled  and  " business  oommittee"  appointed 88 

inspection  of,  reporton 1048 

rights  of,  in  Cherokee  Nation,  decision  of  United  States  Supreme  Court 604 

statistics  concerning 570,578,688,504 

transfer  of  funds  of,  to  credit  of  Cherokee  Nation 441 

Sheep,  purchase  of,  for  Jioarilla  Apaches 443 

Sheepeaters,  report  concerning 132 

Shops,  Indians  charged  for  work  done  in 286,804 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo.,  rei>ort  of  Capt.  P.  H.  Ray,  acting  agent 836 

Shoshones  and  Northern  Arapahoes,  negotiations  authorised  for  relinquishment  of  luids  of . .    81, 448 

report  oonceming 130,132,202,336,861 

statistics  concerning 570,574,582.586,588,500,608 

SOets  Agency,  Oreg.,  report  of^Asrent  Seal  Gaithor 266 

Indians,  agreement  with,  ratified 26,468 

statistics  concerning 578,584 

Sisseton  Agency,  8.  Dak.,  report  of  Agent  Anton  M.  Keller 800 

Sioux,  Assmniboine.    (See  Assinniboine.) 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  report  on  condition  of 288 

Crow  Creek,  report  on 275 

Devils  Lake  Agency,  report  concerning 216 

Flandreau,  selx-supporting  citizens 104 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  reporton 188 

Lower  Bml4,  opposition  of,  toTemoval  to  their  reservation  and  allotments 22 

report  on  condition  of 278 

return  of,  from  Rosebud  Reserve 278 

Pine  Ridge,  reporton  condition  of 287 

renegade,  in  Canada,  lead  a  miserable  life 184 

Rosebud,  report  on  oondition  of. 288 

Santee,  civilized  and  intelligent 102 

Sisseton.  report  concerning 800 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  reporton  condition  of. 224 

statistics  conccmlng 572,574,676,578,580,500,502,694,506 

Yankton,  act  ratifying  agreement  with 445 

reporton  condition  of. ...•■■•.••.••.• 
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S'Klallaxns  are  self  sapportinff 320 

stMiatict  coDcemmg 582.590 

S'Kokomish  Indians,  report  on  condition  of 320 

statistics  concern  tnfr 682,596 

Slanebterhonse,  modem,  famished  BlacU'eet  Agency 150 

Smafipox,  epidemic  of,  averted 164 

Smathers,  GeorceH..  payment  to,  firom  Eastern  Cherokee  fiinds 474 

Smiley,  Albert  K.,  Indian  commissioner,  address  and  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mobonk  conference.  11<K^  1173 

report  by,  on  inspection  of  ICission  Indians 1027 

Smith,  Hoke.    (See  Interior,  Secretary  of  the.) 

J.  A.,  agent  Yankton  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  report  of 808 

Snakes,  report  on  condition  of 202 

statistics  concerning 1 678,594 

Snavely,  Charles  E.,  missionary,  Pine  Ridjg^  Reserve,  report  of 292 

Snohomish  Indians,  report  on  condition  ofT 323 

Social  training,  Carlisle  school 408 

in  Indian  schools 352 

Sonthem  Ute  Agency.  Colo.,  report  of  Agent  David  F.  Day 126 

Sparhawk,  Francos  C.,  secretaxy  Indian  Indastrioa  League,  remarks  by 1125 

Si>ecial  Indian  agents,  list  of 003 

Spencer,  Andrew,  superintonden t  Mount  Pleasant  School,  report  of 383 

A.  A.,  superintendent  Montana  Industrial  School,  Crow  Agency,  report  of 170 

James  H.,  physician  La  Pointe  Agency,  report  of 335 

Spokanea,  removal  of 88,174,314 

report  on  condition  of 311 

statistics  conceming 572,560,588,500 

Sprole,  Capt.  H.  \V.,  acting  agvnt.  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont.,  report  of 1 83 

Squaxson  Indians,  report  on  condition  of 320 

statistics  oonceminff 582, 500 

Standing  Rock  Agency.  N.  Dak.,  repon  of  Agent  James  M.  MoLanghlin 224 

Stock  bridges  and  Mnnnees,  enrollment  of 881320 

statistics  concerning 682,508 

to  pay  amount  collected  for  timber  taken 444 

Stock  owned  by  Indians,  table 580 

success  of  Soger  school  in  raising 404 

(See  Cattle.) 
Stocks.   (See  Bonds.) 

Stoneman,  Gen.  George,  death  of,  mentioned 1017 

Stoops,  W.  I.,  teacher  Sac  and  Fox  day  school,  report  of 148 

Stouoh.  Capt  George  W.U.,  acting  agent  Tongue  River  Agency,  report  of 180 

St.  Regis  Indians,  report  on  condition  of 212 

statistics  concerning 574, 590 

Strieby,  Rev.  Dr.  M .  P!.,  address  and  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1107, 1165 

Strike  of  miners  in  Choctaw  Nation 74.143 

Strong.  Justice  William,  address  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1100 

Subissue  stations  established 107 

Flathead  Reserve 175 

Standing  Rock  Renervation  well  provided  with 220 

Snlmistence  of  Indihus,  sources  of,  table 668 

Suicides,  Indian,  table 508 

Suits  of  Eastern  Cherokees  compromised 81,466 

Suppnis,  statistics  conceming 568 

Superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  address  of 603 

duties  of 340 

report  of 340 

Supplies  for  Indians,  purchase  of 1018 

report  of  purchasing  committee  of 1026 

Indian  service,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded 677 

Surveys  for  inipition  on  Blaokfeet  Reserve 161 

lands  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  appropriation  for 443 

must  precede  allotments  among  Five  Civilized  Tribes 141 

Ponca  Reservation,  Nebr.,  errors  in "'^ 

Standing  Kock  Reserve,  in  progress,  others  needed 228 

Swett,  J.  A.,  superintendent  Haskell  Institute, report  of 380 

Swiuomish  Indians,  report  on  condition  of 323 

statistics  concerning 582,596 
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Tal>er.  Andrew  J.,  jr.,  superintendent  Seneca,  etc.,  school,  report  of '138 

Tax  sales  of  certain  lancis,  Isabella  Reservation,  annulled  by  decision  Michigan  supreme  court.  84 

Taxation,  exemption  of  Indian  lands  from,  a  detriment 301 

prevents  prosecution  of  crimes  among  Indians....  301 

improvements  of  citizen  Pottawatomies  and  Absentee  Shawnees  not  liable  to 440 

unjust,  of  Indian  allottees 255,258 

Ta  xes,  Eastern  Cherokees  pay 397 

Teachers'  institutes.    (5<?<5  InHtitutes.) 

Teaching,  pract ice  in,  hy  Hampton  pu pils 417 

Temperance  societies  doing  good  work 328 

Teuinoes,  report  on  condition  of 270 

statistics  concerning 578.594 

Test,  Eliz.  E..  field  matron  Mexican  Kickapoos,  rei»ort  of 2,57 

Text-books  for  Indian  schools 350 

Thomas,  P'.  J.,  physician  Colville  Agency,  report  of 816 

Edw.  L.,' agent  Sac  and  F«)x  Agency,  Okla..  report  of 254 

Thomson,  George  S.,  superintendent  Colorado  River  scnool,  report  of 98 

Thornton,  Joseph  R.,  superintendent  Shoshone  school,  report  of 839 
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Timber  being  destroyed  by  forest  fire*  sboald  be  sold 8S4 

Chippewa  reAervatione  in  Minnesota,  appropriation  to  appraise 439 

contracts  with  Eastern  Cherokees  abrogatea 898 

depredations,  Fond  du  Lao  Reserve,  money  reoovered  in  suit  on  acooant  of 489 

Jioarilla  Reserve,  sale  of 84«442 

marketed  by  Indians,  table 698 

salts  for,  to  pay  to  Stockbridges  and  Mnnsees  amounts  oollected  in 444 

(See  Logging.) 

Tonawanda  Senecas,  report  on  condition  of 218 

TuDcue  River  A genoy,  Mont.,  rei>ort  of  Acting  Agent  Capt.  George  W.  H.  Stouoh Wi 

ToDkawas,  report  on  condition  of KM 

statistics  concerning 576,508 

Townconies,  8tatisti<^s  concerning 576,698 

Traders,  licensed,  increase  of  n amber  of.  among  Five  Civilized  Tribes 348 

Transportation  for  the  Indian  service,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded 788 

Trees,  shade,  almuAt  destroyed  by  drought 808,806 

Trcon,  Dr.  Frederick,  address  by,  atLakeMohonk  conference 1114 

Fred,  agent  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  ilrul6  Agency,  report  of 274 

Trespass  upon  Indian  property,  white  men  ever  ready  for 801 

Trespassers,  white,  Jicarilia  Reserve  overrun  by 211 

Pueblos  suffer  from,  who  steal  timber  and  water 210 

upon  Indian  water  rights 104,180 

{See  Intruders.) 

Trespassing  stock,  Biackfeet  Reserve 166 

Shoshone  Reserve  overrun  by 886 

troublesome  on  San  Carlos  Reserve 113 

I'ulalip  Agency.  Wash.,  report  of  Agent  D.COo van 828 

Tulalips,  statistics  concerning 682,696 

Tule  River  Indians,  number  and  condition  of. 118,183 

statistics  concerning 668,586 

Turner,  Rev.  H.  B..  report  by,  on  work  of  Hampton  school 1080 

Turtle  Mountain  Cnippewas,  agreement  with,  unratified 27 

Reserve  too  small  to  accommodate  the  population 219 

Tnscaroraa,  report  on  condition  of 212 

XJ. 

Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency,  Utah,  report  of  Mi^.  James  F.  Randlett,  acting  agent 808 

Ukies,  condition  of 124 

statistics  concerning 1 668,586 

UUom.  Thomas  P.,  superintendent  Cheyenne  school,  report  of 239 

Umatilla  Acency,  Oreg.,  report  of  Agent  George  W.Harper , 268 

Dmatillas,  statistics  concerning 678.504 

Unalaska  school,  letter  relative  to 1168 

Union  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  report  of  Agent  D.  M.  Wisdom 140 

should  have  better  office  quarters 148 

Unitarians,  remarks  on  work  of,  bv  Mrs.  S.  H.  Bullard 1168 

Utes,  Southern,  agreement  with,  not  acted  ui>on 88 

report  conoeming 126 

statistics  concerning • 670,580,586,596 

Uintah,  Uncompahgre,  and  White  River,  report  concerning 308 

provision  to  allot  and  open  reservation  of 90 

commission  to  negotiate  with,  for  cession  of  land 466 

Uncompahgre,  oonmiission  to  allot  lands  to 466 

Van  Orsdale,  Capt.  J.  T.,  acting  agent  Fort  Hall  Agency,  report  of •••  180 

Venereal  disease  decreasing  among  Fort  Belknap  iSoax •  180 

prevalent 184 

Yisiting  Indians,  anno  vances  of 185 

Blaokfeet  Agency,  pat  under  complete  control 169 

Wadsworth,  yev.,  should  pay  rent  or  should  be  segregated  from  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve 900 

Walkor,  Right  Rev.  W.  D.,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohouk  conference 1169 

Walla  Wallas,  report  on  oondition  of 270 

statistics  concerning 678,584 

Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oreg.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Lient.  £.  E.  Benjamin 270 

Indians,  condition  of 270 

statistics  concerning 578,594 

Reservation,  Oreg^  act  to  define  boundary  of.. 480 

Wascoes,  report  on  condition  of 270 

staUstics  concerning 676,578,582,592,594 

Water,  each  Yuma  allottee  to  have,  for  one  acre 464 

rights  of  Indians,  whites  trespass  on 104,120 

supply,  fair;  artesian  well  needed 806 

Fort  Hall  Reserve,  authority  to  contract  for 448 

good  and  sufficient 131,192.203,204,250,257,263,301,331,401,411,412 

biadequate 106,112.119,229,266,268,283.288,374.388,889,418 

and  unfit 97,252,261,815,883,392 

wheel  provided  fori-unning  school  chum 132 

.Waters,  Lewis  D.,  superintendent  Ouray  school,  report  of 810 

Watson,  Capt.  J.  w.,  actine  agent  Crow  Agency,  report  of 166 

Leslie,  superintenaent  Menomonee  school,  report  of 330 

Rose  K.,  teacher  Round  Valley  school,  report  of 126 

W.  H.,  superintendent  Blaokfeet  school,  report  of 161 
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Welch,  J.  H.,  laperintendent  Fort  Peek  school,  report  of .'...        IM 

Welsh,  Herbert,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1150,1187 

Wenatchee  fishery,  Yakimas  have  ceded  claim  to M,828,4B0 

Wettem  Shoshone  Agency,  Nov.,  report  of  Agent  William  L.  Hargrove 202 

Whipple,  Kighi  Kev.il.  fi.,  address  and  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1110,1127 

Whisky.    (St»  Intemperance  and  Liquor.) 

White  £arth  Agency,  Minn.,  report  of  Agent  Robert  H.  Allen 140 

fanners,  a  tluifty  class  upon  reservations  ander  Ouapaw  Agency 189 

White,  J.  Kenneth,  appropriation  to  pav,  forplans  of  buildings 448 

l^Cary  E.,  field  matron,  Nav%)o  Keservation,  reportof • 102 

Whittlesey.  Gen.  £.,  secretary  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  address  by 1008 

reportof 1028,1027 

Wichitas,  statistics  concerning 676,602 

Wichumn  is,  statistics  concerning 670 

Wicks,  W.  Jr.,  superintendent  Hope  school,  reportof 198 

Wild  West  Shows.    (See  Exhibition.) 

Williamson,  John  P.,  missionai^^'ankton  Reservation,  j^port  of ^ 806 

Willite,  LevlF.,  superintendent  Yainax  school,  report  of 205 

Wilson,  H.  E.,  superintendent  Red  Lake  school,  report  of  ....^ 166 

R.  Tm  &0o.,  assignment  of  ftind  to,  by  Cherokees 478 

W.  w.,  superintendent  Pima  school,  reportof ]a6 

Winnebagoes,  ocnfusionln  allotments  to 188 

inMinnesota,  issnanceof  patentsto 01 

*  report  on  condition  of 187 

statistics  concerning 674,582,500,606 

Wisconsin,  low  ancTdegraded 420 

Wlnslow,  W.  H.,  superintendent  Fort  Shaw  school,  reportof 880 

Wisdom,  D.  M..  agent  Union  Agency,  reportof 140 

Wistar,  Edward  M.,  report  by,  on  work  of  Orthodox  Friendn 1065 

Woman's  National  Indian  Association  buys  land  for  Greenville  school 871 

Women,  Indian,  married  to  United  StatM  citizens,  rights  of  children  of. 66 

Wood,  E.  D.,  superintendent  Yankton  school,  reportof 806 

Frank,  remarks  by.  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1141 

Woodson,  Capt.  A.  E.,  acting  agent  Chevenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  report  of 881 

Daniel,  settlement  of  claim  of,  for  services 473 

Woolsey,  J.  P^  United  States  Indian  agent,  Ponca,  etc..  Agency,  report  of 246 

Wootten,  Agent  I.  G..  Nevada  Agency,  report  of. .' 100 

World's  Fair.    (Ses  Columbian  deposition.) 

Wotherspoon,  Capt.  W.  W .,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1180 

Wright,  Mi^.  J.  G.,  agent  at  Rosebud  Agency,  remarks  by 1075 

report  of 803 

Wyandottes,  Absentee,  appropriation  to  purchase  lands  for 441 

report  concerning 184 

statistics  concerning 670,588 

Wylaokies,  oondiUon  of 124 

statistics  concerning 668,586 

Y. 

Yakima  Agency,  Wash.,  reportof  Agent  L.  T.Er win 325 

Yakimas,  agreement  with,  act  ratifying 450 

have  coded  claim  to  Wenatchee  Fishery 90,326,450 

report  on  condi  tion  of. 325 

statistics  concerning «w 682, 596 

Yankton  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  report  of  Agent  J.  A.  Smith 803 

Sioux,  agreement  with,  ratified 26 

Young,  J.  Hoe,  agent  Piiua  Agency,  reportof •••         103 

Young  Whirlwina,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  ronfrnMU'e 1156 

YoungblooU,  John  E.,  Huperintendent  Neah  Bay  school,  report  of 318 

Yumas,  agreement  with ' 26,461 

faction  of,  attempt  to  break  up  Hchool 366 

numl>er  and  condition  of 119,123 

statistics  concerning 568,586 

Z. 

Zufii  Pueblos,  inspection  of,  report  on 1082 
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